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MAG 
ACALEB. See Ceraſus. 
M MADDER. See Rubia Tinctorum. 
MAGNOLIA. Plum. Nev. Gen. 38. Tab. 7. 
Lin. Gen. Plan. 610. The Lavrel-leaved Tulip Tree, vu/gd. 
The Characters are, 

The Empalement is compoſed of 3 oval concave Leaves, 
like Petals, which ſvon fall away. The Flower is compoſed 
of g oblong blunt Petals, which are concave. It bath a 
great Number of ſbort Stamina, which are compreſſed, and 
inſerted into the Germen, terminated by linear Summits, ad- 
hering to every Side of the Stamina. It hath many oblong 
ovalGermina, faſtened to the Receptacle, ſupporting recurved, 
contorted, ſbort Styles, with longitudinal bairy Stigmas. 
The Ger men afterwards become oval Cones, with roundiſh 

compreſſed Capſules, almoſt imbricated, baving ene Cell, 

epening with two Valves, incleſing one Kidney-/haped Seed, 

banging by a flender Thread from the Scale of the Cone. 
The Species are, 

1. MAGNoL1a folitr ovato-lanceolatis ſubtus glaucis an- 
nuis. Magnolia with oval -ſhaped Leaves, which 
are gray on their under Side, and annual. This is the 
Magnolia lauri =— ſubtus albicante. Cateſb. Hift. Car. 1. 
p. 39. Magnolia with a Bay Leaf, which is whitiſh on 
the under Side, commonly called, Small Magnolia, or 
Laurel-leaved Tulip Tree. 

2. MacnoLia folits lanceolatis perſiſtentibus, caule 
errelo arboreo. Fig. Plant. Tab. 172. Magnolia with Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, which are ever- green, and an erect 'Tree- 

like Stalk. This'is the Magnolia altiffima flore ingenti 
candido. Cateſb. Carel. 2. p. 61. Talleſt Magnolia with 
a very large white Flower, commonly called, Greater 
Magnolia, or Tulip Tree with a Laurel Leaf. 

3- MaGnorra foliir lanceolatis ampliſſimis annuis, pe- 
ſalis exterioribus detpendentibus. Magnolia with very large 
Spear-ſheaped Leaves, which are annual, and the outer 
Petals of the Flower declining. This-is the Magnolia am- 
1 flore ulbo, fructu coccineo. Cateſb. Car. 2. es 

agnolia with a very large white Flower, and a ſcarlet 
Fruit, commonly called Umbrella Tree. | 

4. MASNOLIA foliis ovato-lanceolatis acuminatis annuis, 
2 obtuſir, Magnolia with oval Spear-ſhaped pointed 


eaves, which are annual, and obtuſe Petals to the Flower. 


This is the Magnolia flare albo, folio majore acuminate, 
haud albicante. Cateſb. Car. 3. p. 15. Magnolia with a white. 
Flower, and a large acute - pointed Leat, not whitiſh.” ' 

The iſt Sort grows in Virginia and Carolina, and is 


found in moiſt Places, near Brooks; this uſually riſes about 
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15 or 16 Feet high, with a ſlender Stem. The Wood is 
white and fpongy, the Bark is ſmooth and white, the 
Branches are garniſhed with thick ſmooth Leaves, reſem- 
bling thoſe of the Bay, but are of an oval Shape, and 
ſmooth on thgir Edges ; theſe are white underneath. 
The Flowers are ced in May, at the Extremity of 
the Branches, which are white, and compoſed of ſix Pe- 
tals, which are concave ;z they have an agreeable ſweet 
Scent. After theſe are paſt, the Fruit increaſes in Size 
to be as large as a Walnut with its Cover, but of a co- 
nical Shape, having many Cells round the Outſide, in 
each of which is Jodged a flat Seed, about the Size of a 
Kidney Bean. This Fruit is at firſt green, afterward red, 
and, when ripe, of a brown Colour. The Seeds, when 
ripe, are e from their Cells, and hang by a ſlen- 
der Thread. 

In the natural Places of its Growth, there is a Succeſ- 


ſion of Flowers on the Trees, for two Months, during 


which Time the Woods are perfumed with them ; but 


thoſe Trees which have Flowered in England, ſeldom have 
more than 12 or 14 Flowers upon each, which are of 
ſhort Duration, and are not ſucceeded by others; the 
Leaves of this Sort fall off in Winter. 

When theſe Trees are tranſplanted from the Places 
of their Growth into dry Ground, they make handſomer 
Trees, and produce a greater Number of Flowers ; this 
is to be underſtood of America, for in Europe they do 
not thrive ſo well in a dry Soil, as in a moiſt loamy Land. 
The greateſt Number of theſe Trees, which are now 


growing in England, are at his Grace the Duke of 


Richmond's, at Goodwoed, in Suſſex. 

The 2d Sort $in Florida and South Carolina, where 
it riſes to the Height of 80 Feet or more, with a ſtrait 
Trunk, upward of 2 Feet Diameter, having a regular 
Head; the Leaves of this Tree reſemble thoſe of the 
common Laurel, but are much and are of a ſhi- 
ning Green on their upper Side, and, in ſome Trees, are 
of a Ruſſet, or Buff on their under Side; theſe 
Leaves continue all the Year, ſo that this is one of the 
moſt beautiful „ Trees yet known. 'The Flowers 
are produced at the End of the Branches; they are com- 
poſed of 8 or 10 Petals, which are narrow at their Baſe, 
but broad at'their Extremity, where they are rounded, 


and a little waved 3 theſe ſpread open wide, and are of a 


ure white Colour, In the Center is fit a great 
umber of Stamina and Styles, faſtened to one common 


Rece 3 theſe Flowers are ſucceeded b 5 
ptacle z th / Haar r= - 
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ſcaly Cones, in the Places where it grous naturally, but from whence the Inhabitants of thoſe Countries have» 
the Summers are” fot” Warni enough in Eng to pro- giuan it his. Name. The Flowers. are.compoſed cf 10 
duce any Fruit, Theſe Trees in their native Places of or 11 white Petals, which hang down without Order z 
Growth begin to produce their Flowers in May, and con- the Fruit is very like that of the former. Sort; the 
tinue a long Time in flower, ſo that the Woods are per- Leaves of this Sort drop off at the Beginning of Winter. 
fumed with their Odour for a long Time; but thoſe This Tree is as yet very rare in Zur:pe, but as it is 
which have flowered in England, ſeldom begin till the propagated from Seeds, we may hope to have it in grea- 
Middle of June, and dg. not continue, long in Beauty, ter Plenty ſoon, if we can obtain good. Seeds from Cars- 
TheJargeſh Tree of this Kind, which I bave met with lina, for it is rarely met with in Hrg. 
in England, is in the Garden of Sir Jun C:llirrs, of Ex- - Thegth Sort is-alſc very rare in Buglond there are 
mouth, in Devonſhire, which has produced Flowers for ſe- but few of the F lants at preſent here, nor is it very com- 
veral Years; there are alſo many large Plants of this mon in any of the habitable Parts of America; ſome of 


Sort in the Gardens of his Grace the Duke of Richmond, theſe Trees have been diſcovered by Mr. Jobn Bartram, 


at Goodwoed, in Suſſex, one of which has produced growing on the North Branch of Suſquehannah River, 
Flowers ſeveral Years ; and in the-Nurſery of Mr. Ch: ta- The Leaves are near 8 Inches long, and 5 broad, ending 
her Gray, near Fulham, there is one very handſome ma Point. The Flowers come out early in the Spring, 
Plant, which has alſo produced: Flowers. are compoſed of 12 white Petals, and ſhaped like-thofe- 
As this Sort is a Native of a warm Country, it is a of the 2d Sort; the Fruit of this Tree is longer than 
little impatient of Cold, eſpecially while young, there- thoſe of the other Species, but in other Reſpects agrecs 
fore the Plants ſhould be kept in Pots, and ſheltered in With them. The. Wood is of a fine Grain, and Orange 
Winter ſor ſome Years, until they have acquired Strength, Colour. 
when they may be ſhaken out of the Fots, and planted' 


in the fall Ground, but they muſt be planted in a warm 
Situation, where they may be defended from the ſtrong theſe ſhould be put up in Sand, and ſent to England, as 


Winds, and ſcreened from the North and Eaſt; otherwiſe ſoon as poſſible; ſor. if they are kept long out of the 
they will not live abroad. N 
There were a great Number of young Plants in Eug- ſown as ſoon. as poſſible, after they arrive. 


land before the Year 1739, but a great Part of tlem 
were deſtroyed by that ſevere Winter, and ſince then, from Carolina, which I ſowed in Pots as ſoon as | recei- 


All theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, which muſt 
be procured from the. Places. of their natural Growth; 


Ground, they very rarely grow, therefore ſhould be 


Some Vears paſt I received a Quantity of theſe Seeds 


there have been few good Seeds ſent to England, ſo that ved them, and plunged the Pots into a moderate hot Bed; 
there are very few of theſe to be-- purchaſed. at preſent, with this Management I raiſed a great Number of Plants; , 


and as almoſt every Perſon who is curious in Gardening but from the Seeds which have been lately brought over, 


is deſirous to have ſome of [theſe beautiful Trees in their very few Plants have been produced; whether the Seeds 
Gardens, the Demand for them of late has greatly increa- were not NN ripe when gathered, or from what 
ſed their Value. If this Tree can be ſo far naturalized other Cau 


e this has happened, I cannot ſay, but it is 


as to endure the Cold of our ſevere Winters abroad, it certain the Fault muſt be in the Seeds, becauſe they were 


will be one of the greateſt Ornaments to our Gardens; differently ſown and managed by the ſeveral Per ſons who re- 
and this we may hope, will, in Time, be effected, by . ceived them, and the Succeſs was nearly alike every - Where. 


diligent Obſer vation and Care: The Jime when theſe 


There have been ſeveral Plants of the iſt and 2d Sorts 


Plants ſuffer moſt, is in Autumn, by the early Froſts, raiſed from Layers, and ſome from Cutings ; but theſe 
for the Extremity- of the Shoots. being then tender, as do not thrive fo well as thoſe which come from Seeds, . 


they are then growing freely, a ſmalÞ Froſt will pinch. nor will. they grow to near the Size, ſo it, is much the 


them, and afterward the whole Shoot frequenily decays, beſt Way toprocure their Seeds from America, and pro- 


ſo that the Plants ſhould be guarded againſt/ this, by co- pagate them that Way. py | | 
| up; well from Seeds, but 


vering their Tops with Mats, until'the Shoots are harden- The 1 it Sort-trequently comes 


ed; after Which Time they will not be in ſo much Dan- the young Plants are very difficult to keep the two firſt 


ger of ſuffering ; for I have conſtantly obſerved, that if Vears, for, if they ate expoſęd much to the. Sun, their 


theſe Plants eſcape the early Froſts of the Autumn, they Leaves change yellow, and the Plants decay, fo the beſt 


are ſeldom injured afterward ; in the ſevere. Winter, Way is to keep the Pots; plunged in a moderate bot Bed, 


1539-40, I had a pretty large Plant growing in the open and ſhade them every Day from the Sun with Mats, gi- 


Air, which I' ſuppoſed was entirely deſtroyed, as there was ving them Air in Plenty When the Weather is warm, 
not the leaſt Appearance of Life in the Stem, ſo that and frequently. refreſh them with Water; during,the 
after Midſummer” I cut it down to the Ground, but left Winter Seaſon they muſt be ſcreened from Froſt, and in 


— 


great-Surprize, - ſhot: mild Weather they muſt enjoy the free Air, to prevent 


the Root remaining, which, to my a 
after. This. I mention to caution their growing mouldy, and they ſhould- have but little 


up again the' Year 
People from being 
hard Froſt, and rather to wait 


* F 


too haſty-in deſtroying- Plants after Wet-after their Leaves ate fallen, With this Manage- 


Hopes of their Recovery. l 9.1 | | 
The zd Sort grows common in Carolina, but in Vir. | where they will thri ve and; flower, if they have a warm 


| 210 11 l rare ; this uſually tiſes from 16 to 20 Feet ſheltered: Situations. . n 
The. ad Sort is not ſo diſſieult to train up, but in order 


high; with a ſlender Trunk 4 the Wood is ſoft and ſpon- f 
gy, the Leaves are remarkably large, and are produced to get them forward,. it will be proper when they are re- 


in horizontal Circles, ſomewhat reſembling an Umbrella,” moved. out: of the Seed Pots, to plant them each into a. 


until there can be no ment the Plants: may be traiued. up, and when they have 
1 0 acquired Strength, may be planted inthe; open Air, 
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ſmall Pot, filled with ſoft loamy Farth, and plunge 
into a gentle hot Bed of Tariners Bark, obſerving to ſhade 
them from the Sun, and admit proper Air to them, but 
at Midſummer they ſhould be inured to the open Air gra- 
dually, and then placed in a "ſheltered Situation, where 
they may remain till Autumn; on the firſt: Approach of 
Froſt, they ſhould he removed under Shelter, otherwiſe 
the early Proſts will pinch their tender Shoots, ieh of- 
ten occaſions their dying downward after. When the 
Plants have got Strength, ſome of them may be turned 
out of the Pots, and planted in the full Ground, in a 
warm ſheltered Situation, but Part of them ſhould be 


kept in Pots, and fheltered in the Winter, to preſerve - 


them, left, by ſevere Froſt, the other ſhould be killed. 
If the Plants make — Progreſs, they will be ſtrong 
enough to plant in the full Ground in about 6'or 7 Years. 
The Time for removing or ſhifting theſe Plants is in 
March, betore they begin to ſhoot, which may ſometimes 
happen to be too ſoon to tara them out of the Pots into 
the full Ground, efpecially if the Seaſon proves late; but 
as there will be noDanger in removing them out ot thePots, 
the Ball of Farth being preſerved to their Roots, ſo it is 
+ beſt to defer this till the Month of April; but it will be 
neceſſary to harden thoſe Plants which are intended to be 
planted out, by expoſing them to the Air as much as poſ- 
ſible, for this will keep the Flants backward, 'and prevent 
their ſhooting ; for if they make Shoots in the Green-houſe, 
thoſe will be too tender to bear the Sun, until they are 
by Degrees hardened to it, and the leaſt Froſt will great- 
ly —— them, and ſuch often happen very late in 
the Spring. 
The two or three Winters after theſe are planted out, 
it will be neceſſary to lay fome Mulch on the Surface of 
the Ground, about their Roots, as alſo to throw ſome 
Mats over their Heads, eſpecially at the Beginning of the 
Morning Froſts in Autumn, for the Reaſons before given; 
but they ſhould never 'be too 'cloſely covered, leſt the 
Shoots ſhould grow mouldy, for that will certainly kill 
the leading Buds of every Shoot, and -prove to the full 
a2 injurious to them as the Froſt. As the Plants get 
Strength, they will be better able to endure the Cold of 
-our Climate, though it will be-proper to lay Mulch about 
their Roots every Winter, and, in very ſevere Froſt, to 
cover their Heads and Stems. 
It is the 2d Sort which requires the moſt Care, being 
much tenderer than any of the other Sorts, for'they will 
-endure the Cold very well, without much Care, after 
they have acquired Strength; for as theſe loſe their 
"Leaves in the Winter, the Froſt will not have ſo much 
Force upon them as the 2d Sort, whoſe Leaves are ten- 
der toward the End of the Shoots, eſpecially when they 
grow freely, or ſhoot late in the Autumn. 
MAHALEB. See Cerafus. 
MAJORANA,. See Origami. 
MALABAR NUT. See Adhatoda. 
MALA ZTHIOPICA. Se Lycoperſicon, 
MALA ARMENIACA. See Armeniaca. 
MALACOIDES. See Malope. 
MALA -COTONEA: - See Cydonia. 
MALA INSANA, See Melongena. 
 MALLOW. Sz Malvs. | 
MALLOW Tree. See Lavatera, 
MALOPE. . Baſtard Mallow. 
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The Characters are, 
The Flower, which is ſhaped like that of the Mallow, 
'bath a double Empalement, the outer being compoſed of three 
Heart-fhaped Leaves, and the inner is of one Leaf cut into 
Segments; the Flower is of one Petal, divided into 5 
arts to the Bottom, where they are joined, but * ta 

a 


bave 5 Petals. In the Center ariſes the Pointal, having a 


great Number of Stamina ſurrounding it, which are juined 


cloſely, and form a Sort of Column. The Pointal afterward 
becomes a Fruit compoſed of many Cells, which are collected 
into a Head, in each of which is lodged a ſingle Seed. 
We have but one Species of this Plant, viz, 
Mator E foliis ovatis crenatis glabris. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
347. Baſtard Mallow with oval ſmooth Leaves, which 


-are notched. 


The whole Plant has greatly the Appearance of the 
Mallow, but differs from it, in having the Cells col- 
lected into a Button, ſomewhat like a Blackberry; the 
Branches ſpread, and lie flat upon the Ground, extending 
themſelves a Foot or more each Way. The Flowers are 
produced ſingly upon long Foot Stalks, from the Seting 
on of the Leaves, which are in Shape and Colour like 
thoſe of the Mallow. 

This is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
the Place where they are deſigned to remain, for they do 
not tranſplant well. If theſe Seeds are ſown on a warm 
Border in Auguf?, the Plants will ſtand through the Win- 
ter, and flower early the following Seaſon, ſo that good 
Seeds may be obtained; for thoſe which are ſown in the 
Spring rarely ripen Seeds the fame Year in England; 
and theſe Plants being large, are often deſtroyed in Win- 
ter; it ſeldom continues longer than two Years, ſo that 
young Plants ſhould be annually raiſed. 

MALPIGHIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 46. Tab. 36. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 38. Barbadoes Cherry, vulgd. 

The Characters are, [ 

The Flower has a ſmall permanent Empali ment of 5 
Leaves, which are cloſed together. 
Glands, adhering to the ſmall Leaves within and without. It 
has 5 Kidney-ſhaped Petals, which are concave, and ſpread 
open, having leng narrow Tails, and 10 broad Awl-ſhaped 
Stamina, which are ered, terminated by Heart-ſhaped Sum- 
mite. It bas a ſmall roundiſh Germen, ſupporting 3. ſlender 
Styles, crowned by obtuſe Stigmas. The Germen turns to 
large furrowed globular Berry, with ane Cell, inelſing 3 
rough flony Seeds, which are angular. 

The Species are, | 

r. MaLeitcnia foliis ovatis integerrimis glabrit, ge- 
dunculis umbellatis. Hort. Cliff. 169. Malpighia with 
ſmooth, oval, entire Leaves, and umbellated Foot Stalks. 


This is the Cerafus Jamaicenſir, fructu tetrapyreno. Hort. 


Amt. 1. p. 145. Jamaica Cherry with a Fruit havi 
oa? — called, — Cherry. I 
- 2. MALeIGH1A folits ovato-lancealatis acuminatis, gla- 
— H umbellatis. Maipighta with oval Spear · ſha 
= mooth Leaves, ending in acute Points, and umbellated 
Foot Stalks. This is the Malpighta mat; Punict facie. Plum. 
\Nov. Gen. 46. Malpighia with the Appearance of Pome- 
Eranate. | 36S B21 

3. MALv1Gnia faliis Janceolatis ſubtus incanis, peuun- 
_ umbellat it alaribusr. Maipigbia with Spear -· aped 

ea ves, 
Stalks proceeding from the Wings of the Stalk... . 

A 2 4. Maipiculs 


It hath 2 oval helle 


on their under Side, and umbellated Foot 
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4. Marricnia foliis cordato- lanceolatit, ſetis decum- 
bentibus rigidis, racemis lateralibus. Malpigbia with Spear 


Heart-ſhaped Leaves, having rigid declining Briſtles, and 
Bunches of Flowers proceeding from the Sides of the 


-Stalks. This is the Malpigbia latifolia,- folio ſubtus ſpi- 


noſo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 46. Broad leaved Malpighia, with 
Spines growing on the under Side of the Leaf. 
5. Mareicara folits ovatis acutis glabris, pedunculis 


umbellatit alaribus terminalibuſgue. Malpigbia with oval, 


ſmooth, acute-pointed Leaves, and umbellated Foot 
Stalks proceeding from-the Sides and Ends of the Branches. 

6. MALI OHIA foliis oblongo-cordatis acuminatis gla- 
bris, pedunculis paniculatis, alaribus terminalibuſgue. Mal- 
pigbia with oblong, 'Heart-ſhaped, ſmooth Leaves, end- 
ing in acute Points, and paniculated Foot Stalks proceeding 
from the Sides and Ends of the Branches. This is the Apo- 
cynum fruticoſum, folio eblongo acuminato, floribus racemo- 
fri. Shan. Shru 7 Dogſbane with an oblong acute- 
pointed Leaf, and Flowers growing in Cluſters. 

7. MALPIGHIA foliis lineari-lanceolatis, ſetis dec um- 
bentibus rigidis, pedunculis umbellatis alaribus. Malpig hia 
with linear Spear-ſhaped Leaves, rigid declining Briſtles, 
and Foot Stalks having Umbels of Flowers proceeding 


from the Sides of the Branches. This is the Malpighia 


anguſtifolia, folio ſubtus ſpinoſo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 46. 
A tends Per ic Leaf ſpiny — 
8. MaLreicula foliis oblingo ovatis acuminalis, ſetis 
pungentibus, pedunculis unifloris verticillatis. Tab. 18 1. Fig. 
Pl. Malpighia with oblong, oval, acute-pointed Leaves, 
covered with ſtinging Briſtles, and Foot Stalk: growing 
in Whorls round the Stalks, each ſuſtaining one Flower. 
g. MarrIchIA foliis oblongo-cvatis obtuſts glabris, 
pedunculis racemoſis alaribus, Malpigbia with oblong 
oval Leaves, obtuſe and ſmooth, and branching Foot 
Stalks of Flowers proceeding from the Sides of the 


| Branches. 


10. MaLPIGH1A foliis lanceelatis dentate ſpingſis ſub- 
tus biſpidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 426. Malpighia with Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, indented and prickly, whoſe under Sides 


are ſet with ſpiny Hairs. This is the Malpigbia anguſtis » 


& acuminatis aquifolii foliis. Plum. Nev. Gen. 46. Mal- 
pigbia with narrow and acute-pointed Holly Leaves. 

11. MALeiGHla foliis ſubovatis dentato-ſpin:f1s, pe- 
dunculis unifloris. Malpighia with Leaves nearly oval, in- 
dented, and prickly, and Foot Stalks with one Flower. 
This is the Malpighta humilis, ilicis cocci- glandiſeræ folits. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 46. Low Malpigbia with Leaves 
like the Kermes Oak. | | | 

The iſt Sort is commonly cultivated in the ?//?- Indies 
for its Fruit; this uſually grows to the Height of 16 or 18 


Feet, having a flender Stem, covered with a light brown 


Bark. The Leaves are produced by Pairs oppoſite to 
each other; they are oval, ſmooth, ending in acute 
Points, and continue all the Year. The Flowers are pro- 
duced in Bunches upon pretty long Foot Stalks, which 
come out from the Side and at the End of the Branches; 
theſe are compoſed of 5 Petals, of a Roſe Colour, and 
are joined at their Baſe. The Flowers are ſucceeded by 
red Fruit, ſhaped like thoſe of the ſmall wild Cherry, 
and of the ſame Size, each Incloſing 4 angular furrowed 
Stones, ſurrounded by a thin Pulp, which has an agree- 
able acid Flavour ; the Fruit of this very often ripens in 


England, 
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The ad Sort grows naturally in Jamaica; this riſes 
with a ſhrubby Stalk 10 or 12 Feet high, dividing into 
ſeveral ſlender rating Branches, covered with a light 
brown Bark, and garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves 
8 they are ſmooth, and end in acute 

oints. The Flowers are produced in Umbels at the 
End of the Branches, ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks ; they 
are of a pale Roſe Colour, and ate compoſed of 5 obtuſe 
concave Petals which are indented, having long narrow 
Tails; theſe ſpread open, and in the Center is ſituated 
the roundiſh Germen, ſupporting 3 Styles, attended by 
10 Stamina which ſpread aſunder. The Germen after- 
ward turns to a roundiſh pulpy Berry with many Furrows, 
red when ripe, incloſing 3 or 4 hard angular Seeds. The 
Fruit of this Sort is eaten by the Inhabitants of the 
Ifles in America. | 

The zd Sort grows naturally at Campeachy, from 
whence it was ſent me, This tiſes with a ſtrong woody 
Stalk. 18 or 20 Feet high, dividing into many Branches, 
covered with a brown ſpoted Bark, and garniſhed with 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed oppoſite, which are hoary on 
their under Side. The Flowers come out in Umbels 
from the Side of the Branches, of a Roſe Colour, and 
are ſucceeded by oval channeled Fruit, like the former. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica. This riſes 
with a woody Stalk, from 15 to 18 Feet high, dividi 
into many Branches, which are furrowed and — 
with a brown Bark. The Leaves are from 3 td 4 In- 
ches long, and one broad at their Baſe, where they are 
rounded in Form of a Heart, leſſening gradually to the 
Point; theſe are covered on their under Sides with ſting- 
ing briſtly Hairs ſo cloſely, as to render it very trouble- 
ſome to handle them, for theſe faſten themſelves into the 
Fleſh, and are difficult to get out again. The Flowers are 
produced in Umbel, from the Side of the Branches, they 
are of a light purple Colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of 


the other Species; they are ſucceeded by oval furrowed 


Fruit, like that of the former Sort. Ibis is called in 


the N eſi-Indies, Caubage, or Cowitch Cherry. 


The sth Sort grows naturally at Carihagena in New 
Spain. This riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk about 10 Feet high, 
covered with a light brown ſpoted Bark, branching out 
regularly at the Top on every Side; the Leaves are oval, 
ſmooth, and end in acute Points, ſtanding by Pairs oppo- 


ſite, of a light green on their upper Side, but paler on 


their under. I he Flowers come out from the Side of 


the Stalks, in ſmall Umbels ſtanding erect; the Foot 


Stalks of the Umbels are ſcarce an Inch long, and come 
out alternately from the Side of the Branches. The 


Flowers are of a pale Bluſh Colour, and ſhaped like thoſe 


of the former Sorts ; theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh fur- 
rowed Berries with a red Skin, covering 3 hard angular 
Seeds. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, from whence 
the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent it to Exgland. This riſes with 
ſeveral ſlender ſhrubby Stalks, from 5 to'6 Feet high, 
garniſhed with oblong Heart-ſhaped Leaves 4 Inches long 
and 1 Inch and a Quarter broad at the Baſe, where they 
are rounded in 2 Heart-ſhaped Lobes, gradually diminiſh- 
ing to the Point ; they are ſmooth and of a yellowiſh 
green, placed by Pairs oppoſite, The Flowers are pro- 
duced in looſe Panicles from the Side and at the End of 


the Branches, of a light purple, and ſhaped like thoſe = 
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the other Species, but ſmaller ; the Fruit is more point- 
ed, and leſs furrowed. | 

The 5th Sort was ſent-me from the Iſland Barbuda; 
this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 7 or 8 Feet, covered with 
a bright purpliſh Bark ſpoted and furrowed, dividing to- 
ward the Top into ſeveral ſmaller Branches, which are 
garniſhed with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves, about 2 In- 
ches long and a Quarter of an Inch broad, of a lucid 
green on their upper Side, but of a ruſſet brown on their 
under, where they are cloſely armed with ſtinging Briſtles, 
which faſten themſelves into the Fleſh or Clothes of thoſe 
who touch them; theſe Leaves are placed by Pairs op- 
poſite. The flowers are produced from the Side and at 
the End of the Branches in ſmall Umbels; they are a 
pale purple, of the ſame Form as the other Species, and 
are ſucceeded by ſmall oval furrowed Fruit, of a dark 
purple when ripe. 

The Seeds of the 8th Sort were ſent me by Mr. R:chard, 
Gardener to the King of France at Trianon, by the Li- 
tle of Bois de Capitain; theſe he had juſt received from 
the French Iflands in the I eſt- Indies, where the Plants 
grow naturally, This riſes with upright ſhrubby Stalks 
5 or 6 Feet, covered with a dark brown Bark, and divi- 
ding into ſeveral Branches upward, garniſhed with oblong 
oval Leaves ending in acute Points ; they are placed by 
Pairs oppoſite, and their under Side cloſely armed with 
ſtinging Briſtles, which adhering to whatever touches 
them, renders it very troubleſome to handle the Leaves, 
for if they get into the Fleſh it will be difficult to take 
them out. The Flowers come out from the Wings of 
the Stalk upon pretty long Foot Stalks, and ſtand in a 
Sort of Whorls round the Branches, each ſuſtaining one 
purpliſh Flower, of. the ſame Size and Shape with thoſe 
of the firſt Sort; theſe are ſucceeded by red furrowed 
Berries, incloſing 3 angular rough Stones. 

The gth Sort was ſent me from the Iſland Barbuda 
where it grows naturally. This riſes with a ſtrong woody 
Stem from i to a0 Feet high, dividing into many ſpreading 
Branches, covered with a gray Bark, garniſhed with ob- 
long oval Leaves of a firm Conſiſtence; they are about an 
Inch long, and half an Inch broad, rounded at their Ends, 
of a lucid green, and placed by Pairs. The Flowers 
come out from the Side and at the End of the Branches, 
upon pony long Foot Stalks, which are branched in a 
Sort of Racemus, or long Bunch; they are of the ſame 
Form with thoſe of the other Species, but vary in their Co- 
tour, ſome being of a bright red, and others of an Orange 
Colour in the ſame Bunch ; theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall 
oval Berries, leſs furrowed than thoſe of the other Species, 
and, when ripe, change to a dark purple Colour. 

The 10th Sort grows in plenty in the Iſland of Cuba. 
This riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk to the Height of 7 or 8 
Feet, ſending out Branches the whole Length, covered 
with a gray Bark, and garniſhed with narrow prickly 
Leaves hke thoſe of the Holly, which have many ſting- 
ing Briſtles on their under Side. The Flowers are produ- 
ced in ſmall Cluſters from the Side of the Branches, they 
are of a pale Bluſh Colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the 
other Species, but ſmaller z the Fruit is more pointed than 
thoſe of the common Sort, and turns to a dark purple 
Colour when ri 

The 1 1th Sort grows naturally near the Havanna, from 
whence I received the Sceds, This is a very low Shrub, 
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fellom riſing more than 2 or 3 Feet high; the Stalk is 
thick and woody, as are alſo the Branches, which come 
out on every Side from the Root upward; they are cover- 
ed with a rough gray Bark, and garniſhed with lucid 
green Leaves half an Inch long, and nearly as broad; 
they appear as if cut at their Ends, where they are hol- 
lowed in, and the two Corners riſe like Horns ending in 
a ſharp Thorn, as do alſo the Indentures on the Sides. 
The Flowers come out from the Side of the Branches, 


on Foot Stalks an Inch long, each ſuſtaining one ſmall pale 


Bluſh Flower, of the ſame Form with thoſe of the other 


Species; the Fruit is ſmall, conical, and. furrowed, , 


changed to a purple red when ripe. 


There are 2 other Species of this Genus, which have - 


been lately introduced from America, but as neither of 
them have yet flowered here, I have not enumerated 
them; if thoſe warm Parts of America were ſearched by 


- Perſons of Skill, there might be many more Species dif- 
covered; for from a large Number of imperfeCt Speci- 
mens ſent me from the Spaniſh I:/t- Indies, I have ſelec- 


ted many which have the Appearance of this Genus, but 
as they are without Flowers, they cannot be aſcertained. 

The Fruit of ſeveral of the — here mentioned, 
are gathered and eaten by the Inbabitants of the Countries 
where they grow; but the 1ſt Sort is cultivated in ſome 
of the Iſlands for its Fruit, though that is but indifferent; 
the Pulp which ſurrounds the Stones is very thin, but has 
a pleaſant acid Flavour, which renders it agreeable to the 


Inhabitants of thoſe warm Countries, where, to ſupply 


the Want of the Cherries cultivated in Europ:, they 
are obliged to eat the Fruit of theſe Shrubs. | 

Theie Plants. are preſerved in the Gardens of' thoſe 
who are ſo curious in botanical. Studies, as to ere hot 
Houſes for maintaining foreign -Plants ; and where ſuch 
Conveniencies are, theſe Plants deſerve a Place, becauſe 
they retain their Leaves all the Year, and commonly 


continue flowering, from December to the End of March, 


rance at a Seaſon when there 
owers, and many Times they 
Thoſe Sorts whoſe Leaves are 


when they make a fine A 
is a Scarcity of other 
produce ripe Fruit here. 


armed with ſtinging Briſtles, Iike the Cowitch, are the 
leaſt worthy of a Place in Stoves, _ ſo troubleſome - 
0 


to handle, not do their Flowers make ſo good an Appea- 
rance as many of the other Sorts. The gth Sort is the 


moſt valuable for its Flowers, which are produced in 


larger Bunckes than any of the other, and there being 
Flowers of different Colours in the ſame Bunches, they 
make a fine Variety; this Sort grows more like a Tree- 


than the others, the Leaves are alſo of a ſtronger Con- 


ſiſtence and of a ſhining green. 


As theſe are Natives of the warmeſt Parts of America, . 


they will not l. ve through the Winter in England, unleſs 
preſerved in a warm Stove z but when the Plants have 
obtained Strength, they may be expoſed to the open Air 
in a warm Situation, from the latter End of Fune, till 
the Beginning of O&ober, provided the Weather conti- 
nues mild; and the Plants fo treated, will flower much 
better than thoſe which are conſtantly kept in a Stove. 
They are all propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown 
on a good hot Bed in Spring; and when the Plants are fit 


to tranſplant, they muſt be each put into a ſmall Pot filled 


with rich Earth, plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, 


and treated in the ſame Manner as hath been directed 2 
Other 
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other tender Plants of the ſame Country; the two firſt 
Winters, it will be proper to keep them in the Bark Bed 
in the Stove ; but afterward they may be placed upon 
Stands in the dry Stove in Winter, where they may be 
kept in a temperate Warmth, 'in which they will thrive 
much better than in a greater Heat; theſe muſt be water- 
ed 2 or 3 Times a Week, when they are placed in the 
'dry Stove, but it muſt not be given in large Quantities, 

MALT-DUST is accounted a great Enricher of bar- 
ten Ground; it contains in it a natural Heat and Sweet- 

neſs, which gives the Earth whereon it is laid a proper 
Fermentation, as thoſe who live in malting Countries 
© have found by Experience. | 
Some are of Opinion, that there is not-a greater Sweet- 
ener than Malt Duſt, where the Grounds are natural Clay, 
and have contraQted a Sourneſs and Auſterity, whether by 
Reaſon of its having lain long untilted and unexpoſed to the 
Air, or by Reaſon of Water having ſtood long thereon. 

MALVA. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 94. Tab. 23. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 751. Mallows; in French, Mauve. © . 

The Characters are, 

The Flewer bas a double Empalement ; the outer is com- 
poſed of 3 Spear-ſbaped Leaves, and is permanent ; the 
inner is of one Leaf, cut into 5 broad Segments at the 
Brim. The Flawer is, according to Tournefort, Ray, &c. 
of one Petal ; but according to Linnæus, it bas 5 ; they 
are joined at the Baſe, and ſpread open. It bas a great 
Number of Stamina which coaleſce at Bottom jn a Cylinder, 
but ſpread open abe ve, and are inſerted in the Petal, termi- 
nated by Kidney-ſbaped Summits. In the Center is ſituated 
an orbicular Germen ſupporting a ſhort cylind- ical Style, 
with many briſiiy Stigmas, the Length of the Siyle. The 
E mpalement turns to ſeveral Capſules, which are joined in 
an orbicular depreſſed Head faſtened to the Column, opening 
en their Inſide, each containing one Kidney-ſhaped Seed. 

The Species are, | 

I. MaLva caule ereflo berbaceo, foliis lobatis obtuſir, 
pedunculis petioliſque pileſir. Lin. Sp. Plant. 689. Mal- 
low with an ereCt herbaceous Stalk, obtuſe Lobes to the 
Leaves, and hairy Foot Stalks both to the Leaves and 
Flowers This is the Malva Hioeftric, folio ſinuato. C. B. P. 
314. Wild Mallow with a ſinuated Leaf. 
2. Marv caule repente, foliis cordato-orbiculatis ob- 
Jeletè quinguelobatis. Hort. Cliff. 447. Mallow with a 
creeping Stalk, and round Heart-ſhaped Leaves, having 
five Indentures like Lobes. This is the Malva vulgaris, 
flore minors, folio rot undo. F. B. 2. p. 949. Common Mal- 
low with a ſmall Flower and a round Leaf. 

3. MaLva annua, caule erefto berbaceo ſimplici, foliis 
lobatis obtufis crenatis, Annual Mallow) with an erect, 
_ herbaceous, ſingle Stalk, and obtuſe lobed Leaves which 
are crenated. This is the Malva Orientalis erectior, flore 
magno ſuave rubente. Tourn. Eaſtern Mallow with a more 
upfright Stalk, and a large, ſoft, red Flower. 

4. MALva caule ereclo, 'foliis angulatis, floribus axil- 
laribus glomeratis. Ver. Cliff. 356. Mallow with an ere& 
Stalk, angular Leaves and Flowers growing in Cluſters at 
the Wings of the Stalks. This is the Malda feliis criſ- 
is. C. B. P. 315. Curled or furbelowed Mallow. 

. MaLvA annua, caule erecto berbaceo ſimplici, foliis 
ſuborbiculatis obſolete quinguelobatis, floribus confertis alari- 
bus ſeſſilibus. Annual Mallow with an ere& herbaceous 


ſingle Stalk, Leaves almoſt round, with five indented 
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Lobes, and Flowers growing in Cluſters, which ſit cloſe 
to the Stalks. This is the Malva Sinenfir erecla, floſeulis 


-albis minimis. Boerh. Ind. alt. Upright annual China 


Mallow, with very ſmall white Flowers. 

6. MALv A caule erecto ramoſa hirſuto, foliis angulatir, 
floribus elaribus pedunculis brevioribus. Mallow with an 
erect, branching, hairy Stalk, angular-Leaves, and Flow- 
ers proceeding trom the Wings of the Stalks, which 
grow upon ſhorter Foot Stalks. "This is the Malva Cre- 
tica annua altiſſima, flore parvo ud alas umbellato. Tourn. 
Cor. 2. Talleſt annual Mallow of Crete, with ſmall 
Flowers growing in Umbels on the Sides of the Stalk. 

7. Mariva caule eretto berbaceo, foliis lobatis, ſpicis 
ſerundis axillaribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 688. Mallow with 
an erect herbaceous Stalk; Leaves having Lobes, and 
Spikes of Flowers looking all one Way, proceeding from 
the Sides of the Stalks. 

8. MaLva caule credto, ſeliis multipartitis ſfcobriufe u- 
lis. Hort. Cliff. 347. Mallow with an ereQ Stalk, and 
rough Leaves divided into many Parts. Alcea tenuifolia 
criſpa. F. B. Narrow leaved curled Vervain Mallow. 

9. Marva caule eredto, feliis trilobatis obtuſis dentatis 
glabris, Mallow with an ere@ Stalk, Leaves with three 
obtuſe Lobes which are ſmooth and indented. Alcea und- 
garis major. C. B. P. Common greater Vervain Mallow. 

10. MAL VA caule eredle birſuto, folits trilobatis den- 
tatis ſubtus toment it. Mallow with an erect hairy Stalk, 
and indented Leaves having three Lobes, which are 
downy on their under Side. x 0 

11. MATLVA foliis radicalibus reniformibus inciſii, cau- 
linis quinque partitis pinnati-mu'tifidis, Hort. Upyjal. 202. 
Mallow with Kidney-ſhaped lower Leaves which are cut, 
and thoſe on the Stalks divided into five Parts, and end 
ing in winged Points. Alcea folia rotundo lacintato. C. B. P. 


Round cut leaved Vervain Mallow. 


12. MALVA foliir palmatis dentatis, corollis calyce mi- 
noribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 690. Mallow with Hand- ſhaped 
indented Leaves, and Petals leſs than the Empalement. 
This is the Alcea Ægyptia, Geranii folio. Tuſſ. Egyptian 
Vervain Mallow Lit n Crane's-bill Leaf. f ker 

13. MaLva ſellit guinguelobdtit intifis, calycibus acu- 
tis hiſpidis, pedunculis longiſſimis. Mallow with cut Leaves 
having five Lobes, acute prickly Empalements, and very 
long Foot Stalks. This is the A/cea maritima Gall»provin- 
cialis, Geranii folio. Journ. Inſt. Maritime Vervain Mal- 
low of Provence, with a Crane's-bill Leaf, 

14. Marva folits ſubcordatis laciniatis hirſutis, caule 
arboreſcente. Mallow with hairy cut Leaves almoſt 
Heart-ſhaped, and a Tree-like Stalk, This is the 
Malva Africana F $9 er fore rubro. Hort. Amſt. 2. 
p- 171. African ſhrubby Mallow with a red Flower. 

15. Marva foliis cordatis crenatis, floribus lateralibus 
folitarits, terminalibus ſpicatis. Prod, Leyd. 359. Mallow 
with Heart-ſhaped crenated Leaves, and Flowers grow- 
ing ſingly from the Sides of the Stalks, and in Spikes at 
the Top. This is the Althea Americana, pumila, flore 
luteo ſpicato. Breyn. Cent. 124. Low American Marſh- 
mallow with a yellow ſpiked Flower. | 

The two firſt Sorts are found wild in moſt Parts of Eng- 


land, fo are rarely cultivated in Gardens. The firſt is the 
Sort commonly uſed in Medicine, with which the Mar- 
kets are ſupplied by the Herb Folks, who gather it in the 
Fields. Theſe are fo well known, as to need no Deſcription. 
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There is a Variety of the firſt with white. Flowers, which 
continues the fame from Seeds; but as it only differs in 
the Colour of the Flower, ſo. it cannot be reckoned a 
diſtin Species. 

The 3d Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefert in the 
Ie vant; this is an annual Plant with an erect Stalk, the 
Flowers are larger than thoſe of the common Sort, and 
are of a ſoft red Colour; This is preſerved in ſome curi- 
ous Gardens for the ſake. of Variety. 

Ihe 4th Sort is annual ; this riſes with an upright Stalk 
4 or 5 Feet high, the Leaves are curled. on their Edges, 
for which Variety it is-preſerved in Gardens. | 

The st Soct was formerly ſent from China as a Pot- 
herb, and hath been cultivated in ſome curious Gardens 
in England z though it is not likely to obtain here as an 
eſculent Plant, fince we have many others which are pre- 
ferable'to'it for that Parpoſe. This is an annual Plant, 
which will propagate itlelt faſt enough, provided it be 
permited to ſcatter its Seeds, when they ſeldom fail 10 
grow, and are often very troubleſom when they have gat- -- 
en Poſſeſſion of the Ground. x 

The 6th, Sort was diſcove;xd by Dr. Tour neſart, in tie. 
Iſland of Candia, from whence he ſent the Sceds. This 
is preſerved in Botanick Gardens, but will become a 
Weed, if ſuffered to ſcatter the Seeds. 

The yth Sort grows naturally in Feru, from whence 
the Seeds were ſent to the Royal, Garden at Paris, by 
Mr. Jeſeth de Juſſicu. This is an annual Plant, riſing 
with an upright branching Stalk near 2 Feet high, gar- 
niſhed with broad hairy, Leaves having 3 Lobes. Ihe 
Flowers grow in Spikes from the Wings of the Stalks, 
they are imall, of a pale blue; and ſer very cloſely on 
the Spikes. Theſe appear in June, and are ſucceeded by 
Seeds, which, if permited to ſcatter, will riſe plentiful- 
ly the following Spring without Care. 

The gth Sort is a biennial Plant, which grows natural- 
ly in Paſtures in many Parts of England, fo is ſeldom ad- 
mited into Gardens. Ihe Stalks of this are a Foot ard 
2 Half, long, and frequently incline toward the Ground. 
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other Gardens, This is an annual Plant, whoſe Stalks 
are about a Foot long; they are ſmooth, and decline to- 
ward the Ground, The Leaves ſtand upon pretty long 
Foot Stalks, they are ſhaped like a Hand, having 5 Di- 
viſions which join at their Baſe to the Foot Stalk, theſe 
are indented on their Sides and Tops. The Flowers come 
out ſingle from the Wings of the Stalk, and at the Top 
in Cluiters, having pretty large acute Empalements ; , 
they are ſmall, of a pale blue Colour, and appear in June; . 
the Seeds ripen in Autumn. .. 

The 1 3th Sort grows naturally in the South of France; 
this is an annual Plaut, which has ſome Reſemblance of 
the former, but the Stalks are. longer and more branched ; 
the Leaves are cut into.5 obtuſe Lobes almoſt to the Bot- 
tom, and theſe are — cut on their Side. The Flow- 
ers ſtand. upon very long Foat Stalks, the Empalemerit is 
large, prickly; aad acute- pointed; the Flowers are blue, 
and larger than the other Sott. It flowers and ripens + 
Seeds about the ſame Time.” 

The 14th Sort grows naturally at the Cafe of Good / 
Flepe ; this riſes with a woody Stalk 10 or 12 Feet high, 
ſending out Branches from the Side the whole Length; 
the Stalks and Branches are cloſely covered with Hairs, , 
and garniſhed with hairy- Leaves, indented on the Sides, 
ſo as to have the Appearance of a trilobate Leaf; theſe 
on the young Plants are 3 Inches lotg and 2 broad at their 
Baſe, but as-the Plants grow older, they are ſcarce half 
that Size. The Flowers come out from the Side of the 


Branches, on Foot Stalks an Inch long; they are a deep 


red, and ſhaped like thoſe of the common Mallow, but 
ſmaller. -. This Plant continues flowering great Part of 
the Year, which renders it valuable. 

There are 2 other Varieties of this Plant, which have 
been mentioned by ſome Authors as diftin& Species. 
The iſt is, Area Africana fruteſcens, groſſularie folio © 
ampliare, unguibus florum atro-rubentibus. Att. Phil. 1729. 
Shrubby. African Vervain Mallow, with a larger Gooſe- - 
becry Leaf, and the Bottoms of the Flower of a dark red. 
Ihe other is, Alcea Africana fruteſcens, folio groſſularie + 


The Leaves are finely cut into narrow Segments almoſt to | flore parvs rubra. Boerb. Ind. Shrubby African Vervain-+ 
the Mid rib,- and theſe Segments are. deeply indented. Mallow, with a Gooſeberry Leaf, and a ſmall red Flow- - 


The Flowers grew at the Top of the Stalks, they are ſha- 
ped like thoſe of the common Malldw, and are of a Roſe 
Colour. It flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 
The gth Sort is the common Vervain Mallow, which 
is mentioned in the Catalogue of medicinal Plants. This 
is found growing naturally in ſome of the midland Coun- 
ties in England, but not near Lendan. It is a biennial 
Plant, the Stalks riſe higher than thoſe of the former; the 
Leaves are cut into 3 obtuſe Lobes which are indented. 
Ihe Flowers are larger than thoſe of the former, but ap- 
pear at the ſame Time, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 
The ioth Sort differs from the gth, in having hairy 
Stalks, and the under Side of the Leaves being dow ny. 
This grows naturally about Paris. 
The 11th Sort is a biennial Plant, which grows natu- 
rally in France and Italy. The lower Leaves are rounded . 
and eared ſomewhat like a Kidney in Shape, and are cut 
on their Edges; but thoſe on the Stalks are divided into 
Parts, which end with many Wing-ſhaped Poiats; the 
talks are ſhorter than thoſe of the other Sorts. 
The 12th-Sort was (ent from Eg ypt to the Royal Gar- 
den at Paris, and.hath ſince been communicated to many 


er. The Leaves. of the laſt appear very different from | 
cither of the other, being deeply-divided into * a 
which are alſo deeply indented, ſo that any Perſon upon 
ſeeing it would ſuppoſe it a different Species ; but I have - 
frequently raiſed all theſe, with other intermediate Varie- - 
ties frum the Seeds of one Plant. | 
This Plant is eaſily propagated. by Seeds, which, if 
ſown on a common Border in Spring, the Plants will come 
up; bat as it is too tender to ſive abroad in Winter, ſo 
when the. Plants are 3 or 4 Inches high, they ſhould be 
planted each in a Pot of light freſh- Earth, placing them 
in the Shade till they have taken freſh Root ; then they 
may be removed to a ſheltered Situation, intermixing 
them with other hardy exoticks, where they may remain | 
till the Froſt comes on, when they ſhould be removed in- 
to the Green-houſe, and afterward treated as e hardy 


Plants from the ſame Country, allowing them Plenty of 


free Air in mild Weather. 

The 15th Sort grows naturally in moſt of the Iſlands 
in the #+-Indies ; this is an annual Plant, which rifes 
about a Foot high, ſending out a few ſhort Branches from 


the Side; theſe are woolly, and are. garniſhed with 2 ö 
ped. , 
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ſhaped woolly Leaves, notched on their Fdges ; theſe 
ſand alternately on 21 long Foot Stalks. The Flow- 


ers are produced ſingly from the Side of the Stalk, and 
in a cloſe Spike at the Top; they are ſmall, of a pale 
yellow, and appear in Fuly; the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

This is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown up- 
ona hot Bed in Spring; when the Plants are fit to re- 
move, they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall Pot filled 
with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a new hot Bed, 
ſhading them until they have taken freſh Root ; then they 


muſt have free Air admited to them in Proportion to the 


Warmth of the Seaſon, and the latter End of June they 
may be placed in the open Air in a ſheltered Situation, 
where they will flower and produce ripe Seeds. 


The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in March, 


on a Bed of freſh light Earth; when they are 4 Inches 
high, they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are _— 
ed to remain, allowing them a large Diſtance ; for if they 
are planted too cloſe, they do not Sp pear ſo well; they 
are beſt when intermixed with other Flowers of the ſame 


 -Growth, where they afford an agreeable Variety. 


Theſe Seeds may alſo be ſown in Auguſt, and the Plants 
will endure the greateſt Cold of our Climate, if placed on 
a dry Soil, and grow larger, and flower ſooner, than thoſe 
Jown in the Spring; or if the Seeds are permited to ſcatter, 
they will come up as the formerSorts,and thrive equallywell. 
There are ſeveral other Sorts of Mallows, ſome of which 
are Natives of this Country ; but as they are Plants of 
no great Beauty or Uſe, it is needleſs to mention them 
in this Place. | 

| MALVA ARBOREA. Se Lavatera. 
 MALVA ROSEA. See Alcea. 

MALUS, the Apple Tree. 

The Characters are, 

The Tree grows very large; the Branches ſpread, and are 
more depreſſed than thoſe of the Pear Tree. T he Flower con- 
fiſts of five Leaves, which expand in Form of a Roſe. The 

ruit is bollowed about the Foot Stalk, is, for the moſt Part, 
-roundiſh, and unibilicated at tbe Top; is ſhy and divided into 
froeCellr or Partitions, in each of which is ladged on: oblongSeed. 
| The Species are, 
1. MaLvus foliis ovatis ſerratir, caule arbores. Ap- 
ple with oval ſawed Leaves, and a Tree-like Stalk. This 
is the Malus ſylveſtris, fructu valde acerbo. Tourn. Inſt. 
Wild Apple or Crab, with a very ſour Fruit. 

2. Marvus foliis ſerrato-anguloſrs. —_— with angu- 
lar ſawed Leaves. This is the Malus Hilveſtris Virginia- 

na, floribus odoratis. Cat. Hort. Wild Crab of Virginia, 


_ with a ſweet ſcented Flower. 


3. Marvs foliis ovatis ſerratis, caule fruticoſo, Apple 
with oval fawed Leaves and a ſhrubby Stalk. This is 
the Malus pumila que potius frutex quam arber. C. B. P. 
433. Dwarf Apple, which is rather a Shrub than a Tree, 
commonly called Paradiſe Apple. | 
Of the 1ſt Sort there are 2 Varieties of Fruit, one is 
white, and the other purple toward the Sun, but theſe 
are accidental Variations. There is alſo a Variety of this 
with variegated Leaves, which has been propagated in 


ſome of the Nurſeries near London; but when the Trees 


grow vigorous, their Leaves become plain. 
The 2d Sort grows naturally in moſt Parts of North 
America, where the Inhabitants plant them for Stocks to 


graft other Sorts of Apples upon ; the Leaves of this are 
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longer and narrower than any of the other Sorts, and are 
cut into acute Angles on their Sides. The Flowers of 
this have a fragrant Odour, which perfumes the American 
Woods at the Time they appear. 

The 3d Sort is undoubtedly a diſtinct Species from 
all the others, for it never riſes to any Height ; the Bran- 
ches are weak, ſcarce able to ſupport themſelves, and 
this Difference is conſtant when ratled from Seeds. , 

I have not diſtinguiſhed the Apples from the Crab, as 
diſtin Species, though I have never ſeen any of the Ap- 
ples produced from the Seeds of Crabs, x | ſhall next 
mention a few of thoſe Sorts of Apples, which have been 
introduced from France ; they were moſt of them graf- 
ted on Paradiſe Stocks, and for ſome Time much eſteem- 
ed ; I ſhall mention thoſe of our own Growth afterward. 

There is a Sort of Apple called the Fig Apple, which 
is common to England and North America, but the Fruit 
is not greatly eſteemed ; however, as ſome Perſons are 
fond of Variety, ſo I have mentioned it. 

Pomme de Rambour, The Rambour is a very large 
Fruit, of a fige red next the Sun, and ſtriped with a pale 
or yellowiſh green. This ripens very early, commonly 
about the End of Auguſt, and ſoon grows meally, there- 
fore is not eſteemed in England. , 

Pomme de Courpendu, the hanging Body, This is a 
very large Apple, of an — Figure, having ſome ir- 
regular Riſings or Angles, which run from the Baſe to the 
Crown ; itis of ared Caſt on the Side toward the Sun, but 
pale on the other Side; the Foot Stalk is long and ſlender, 
ſo that the Fruit is always hanging downward, which oc- 
caſioned the French Gardeners to give it this Name. 
Nennette-blanche, the White Renette, or French Renette. 
This is a large fine Fruit of- a roundiſh Figure, and of a 
pale green, changing a little yellowiſh when ripe; having 
ſome ſmall gray Spots; the Juice is ſugary, anditis good for 
Eating or Baking ; it will keep till after Chri/tmas ſound. 

Renette-griſe. This is a middle ſized Fruit, ſhaped like 
the Golden Renette ; of a deep gray Colour on the Side 


next the Sun, but on the other Side intermixed with yel- 


low; it is a very juicy good Apple, of a quick Flavour. It 
ripens in October, and will not keep long. | 

Pomme d Apr. This is a ſmall hard Fruit, of a bright 

rple Colour on the Side next the Sun, and of a yel- 

owiſh green on the other Side; it is a very firm Fruit, 
but hath not much Flavour, fo is only preſerved by ſome 
Perſons by Way of Curioſity. It k a long Time 
ſound, and makes a Variety in-a Diſh of F ruit. 

Le Calville dq Automne, the Autumn Calville. This is 
a large Fruit of an oblong Figure, of a fine red Colour 
toward the Sun. The Juice is vinous, and much eſteem- 
ed by the French. 

Fenouillet ou Pomme d Auit, the Fennel, or Aniſe Ap- 
ple. This is a middle fized Fruit, a little longer than a 
Golden Pippin, of a grayifh Colour. The Pulp is ten- 
der, and has a ſpicy Taſte like Aniſe-ſeed; the Wood 
and the Leaves are whitiſh. 

Pomme violette, the Violet Apple. This is a pretty 
large Fruit, of à pale green, ſtriped with deep red to 


the Sun. The Jure is ſugary, and has a Flavour of 


Violets, which - occaſioned the Name. 
The Crab, which is the 1ſt Sort here mentioned, has 


'been generally eſteemed as the beſt Stock for grafting Ap- 
ples upon, being very hardy, and of long Duration; 


but 
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but of late Years there have been few Perſons who have 
been curious enough to raife theſe Stocks, having com- 
monly ſown the Kernels of all Sorts of Cyder Apples for 
Stocks without Diſtinction, as theſe are much eaſier to 
ure than the other: Gardeners generally call all thoſe 
rabs, which are produced from the Kernel, and have 
not been grafted ; but were the Kernek of Crabs ſown, 
1 ſhould prefer them for Stocks, becauſe they are never 
ſo luxuriant in Growth, as thoſe from Apple Kernels, and 
continue longer ſound ; befide, Crab-ſtocks will preſerve 
ſome of the beſt Sorts of Apples in their true Size, Co- 
lour, and Flavour; whereas the other free Stocks pro- 
duce larger Fruit, which are not ſo well taſted, nor will 
they keep ſo long, | 

The Paradiſe Apple hath, of late Years, greatly ob- 
tained for Stocks to graft or bud upon, but thele are not 
of long Duration; nor will the T rees grafted upon them 
ever grow to any Size, unleſs they are planted fo low as 
that the Cyon may ſtrike Root into_the Ground, when 
it will be equal to no Stock, for the Graft will draw its 
Nouriſhment from the Ground, fo that it is only by Way 
of Curioſity, or for very ſmall Gardens, that theſe Stocks 
are proper, ſince there can never be expected any con- 
ſiderable Quantity of Fruit from ſuch Trees. 

Theſe "Trees have been much more eſteemed in France, 
where they were frequently brought to the Table in the 
Pots growing with their Fruit upon them; but this be- 
ing only a Curioſity, it never obtained much in England, 
ſo that the Gardeners do not propagate: many of them 
here at nt. 

Than dt another Apple which is called the Dutch Pa- 
radiſe Apple, much cultivated in the Nurſeries for graft- 
ing Apples upon, in order to have them Dwarfs; and 
theſe will not decay or canker as the other, nor do they 
ſtint the Grafts neat ſo much, fo are graarally pecferced 
tor I- Eſpaliers or Dwarfs, being eaſily kept with - 
in the Compaſs uſually alloted to theſe Trees. 


Some Perſons have alſo made Uſe of Codlin Stocks 


to graft: Apples upon, in order to make them Dwarf ; 
but the Fru which are upon theſe Stocks are not fo firm, 
not do they laſt fo long, therefore the Winter Fruits 
ſhould never be grafted upon theſe. | | 

The Virginian Crab Tree with ſweet Flowers, is pre- 
ſerved by n are curious in collecting great 
Variety of Trees; it may be propagated by budding or 
grafting it upon the common Crab or Apple Tree; but it is 
ſomewhat tender while young, wherefore it ſhould be plant - 
ed in a warm Situation, otherwiſe it will be ſubject to ſuſ- 
fer by an extreme hard Winter. The Flowers of this 
Tree are ſaid to be exceeding ſweet in Virginia, where it 

s in the Woods in great Plenty; but | could not ob- 
— much Scent in ſome of them which have flowered in 
England, ſo that I am in doubt whether. the Sort at preſent 
in the Gardens, is the very ſame with that of Virginia, or 
perhaps it may have degenerated by ſowing the Seeds, 
which is the Way it was firſt obtained in England. 

The Fig Apple is ſuppoſed by many Perſons, to be 
produced without a previous Flower. This Opinion is re- 
jected by ſome curious Obſervers, who affirm, there is a 
ſmall Flower precedes the Fruit, which ſeldom continues 
above a Day or two. Which of theſe Opinions is the 
right, I have notz as yet, had an ny to deter- 
_ Ea my own Poſſeſſion which is 
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arrived at 2 to produce Fruit; though it might 


reaſonably be expected, that ſuch who have had 7 
of this Kind ſeveral Years, might have determined this 
Point long before this Time. 1 
I remember an Account of a Tree of this Kind, men- 
tioned in a Letter from New England, written by Paul 
Dudley, Eſq; to the Royal Society, toi publifhed in the Ph. 
lo * Tran ſact ion, No 38 7 was exceeding large, 
and produced great Quantities of ruit, Without any previ- 
sFlowers; but it grew at ſome Diſtance from his Habita. 
tion, and he having nootherOpportunity to obſerve it ſtrict- 
y himſelf, but by viſiting the Place 2 or 3 Times about the 
eaſon of flowering, aq not being apprrzed of the ſudden 
Decay of the Flowers, they might have appeared and 


dropt off, between the Times of his viſiting the Place. 
The other Sorts above-mentioned, have been introduced: 


from France, but there are not above two or three of them, 
which are much eſteemed in England, viz. the French Re- 
nette, the Renette-griſe, and the Violet Apple; the others 
being early Fruit, which do not keep long, and their Fleſh 


is generally mealy, fo that they do not deſerve to be pro- 


pagated, as we have many better Fruits in England: But 
as ſome Perſons may be willing to have all the Sorts, { 
have therefore mentioned them: Iſhattnext put down thoſe 
Sorts of Apples, which are beſt eſteemed in England, place- 
ing, them in Order according to their Time of ripenifg. 
The firſt Apple which is brought to the Markets, is 
the Codlin. This Fruit is ſo well kiown in England, 
that it is needleſs to deſcribe it. : 
The next is the Margaret Apple: This Fruit is not 6 
long as the Codlin, of a middling Size ; the Side next 
the Sun. changes to a faint red, when ripe; the other 
Side is of a paſe green; the Fruit is firm, of a quick 


pleaſant Taſte, but doth not Keep long. 


The Summer Pearmain is an oblong Frait, ſtriped | 


with red next the Sun; the Fleſh is ſoft, and in a ſhort 
Time is mealy, fo that it is not greatly eſteemed. | 

The Kentiſb Fill Baſket is a Species of Codlin, of a 
large Size, and ſomewhat longer ſhaped than the Codlin ; 
this ri little later in the Seaſon, and is generally 
uſed for baking, c. 


The tranſparent Apple was brought to England a few - 


Years ſince, and eſteemed a 9111 it came from 
Peterſburgh, where it is affirmed to 
that the Kernel may be perfectly ſeen when the Apple 
is held to the Light, but, in this Country, it is a mealy 
inſipid Fruit, ſo not worth propagating. | 
Lans Pearmain: This is a beautiful Fruit of a mid- 
dling Size; the Side next the Sun is a beautiful red, 
ſtriped with the ſame Colour on the other; the Fleſh is 
vinous, but ſoon grows mealy. 

The Quince Apple: This is a ſmall Fruit, ſeldom lar- 
ger than the Golden Pippin, but is in Shape like the 
Quince, eſpecially toward the Stalk ; the Side next the 
Sun is of a Ruſket Colour, on the other Side inclining 
to yellow; this is an excellent Apple for about three 
Weeks, in September, but it will not much bon 

The Golden Renette is a Fruit ſo well known in * 
land; as to need no Deſcription ; this ripens about Mr. 


chaelmas, and for about a Month is a very good Fruit, 


either for eating raw, or 1 
The Aromatick Pippin is alſo a very good Apple: 
It is about the Sie of x Nagel. but à little * 


ſo tranſparent, | 
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the Side next the Sun is of a bright Ruſſet Colour ; the 
Fleſh is breaking, and hath an aromatick Flavour. It 
ripens in Oober. 

The Hertfordſbire Pearmain, by ſome called the Win- 
ter Pearmain, 1s a good ſized Fruit, rather long than 
round, of a fine red next the Sun, and ſtriped with the 
ſame Colour 'on the other Side ; the Fleſh is juicy, and 
ſtews well, but is not eſteemed for eating by nice Palates. 
This is fit for Uſe in November and December. 

The Kentiſh Pippin is a large handſome Fruit, of an 
oblong Figure ; the Skin is of a pale green Colour ; the 
Fleſh is breaking, full of Juice, and of a quick acid Flavour. 
This is a very goodKitchen Fruit, and will keep tillFebruary. 

The Holland Pippin is larger than the former; the 


Fruit is ſomewhat longer, the Skin of a darker green, 


and the Fleſh firm and juicy. This is a very good Kit- 
chen Fruit, and will keep late in the Seaſon. 
Ihe Monſtrous Renette is a very l Apple, of an 


oblong Shape, turning red toward the Sun, but of a 


dark green on the other Side; the Fleſh is apt to be 
mealy, ſo is not much valued by the curious, and only 
preſerved for the Magnitude of the Fruit. | 
The Embroidered Apple is a pretty large Fruit, ſome- 
what ſhaped like the Pearmain, but the Stripes of red 
are very broad, from whence the Gardeners have given 
it this Title ; it is a middling Fruit, and is commonly 
uſed as a Kitchen Apple, though there are many better. 
The Royal Ruſſet, by ſome called the Leather Coat 
Ruſſet, on Account of the deep Ruſſet Colour of the 
Skin; this is a large fair Fruit, of an oblong Figure, 
broad toward the Baſe; the Fleſh is inclinable to yel- 


low. This is one of the beſt Kitchen Apples we have, 


and a very great Bearer ; the Trees grow large and hand- 
ſome, and the Fruit is in Uſe from Oflober till April; it 
is alſo a pleaſant Fruit to eat. 

Wheeler's Ruſſet is an Apple of a middling Size, flat, 
and round; the Stalk is ſlender, the Side next the Sun 


of a light Ruſſet Colour, the other Side inclining to a 
pots yellow, when ripe ; the Fleſh is firm, and the Juice . 


as a very quick acid Flavour, but it is an excellent Kit- 
chen Fruit, and will keep a long 1 ime. | 

Pile's Ruſſet is not quite fo large as the former, but is 
of an oval Figure, of a Ruſlet Colour to the Sun, and 
of a dark green on the other Side; it is a very firm Fruit, 
of a ſharp acid Flavour, but is much eſteemed for baking, 
and will keep found till April, or later, if they are well 
preſerved. - 

The Nonpareil is a Fruit well known in England, 
though there is another Apple which is frequently fold 
in the Markets for it, which is what the French call Haute- 
bonne ; this is a larger fairer Fruit than the Nonpareil, 
more inclining to yellow; the Ruſſet Colour brighter, 
and it is earlier ripe, and ſooner gone; this is not ſo flat 
as the true Nonpareil, nor is the Juice ſo ſharp, though it 
is 2 good Apple, in its Seaſon ; but the Nonpareil is ſel- 
dom ripe before Chri/imas, and where they are well pre- 
ſerved they will keep till Mey perfectly found ; this is 
juſtly eſteemed one of the beſt Apples yet known. 

The Golden Pippin is a Fruit peculiar to England ; 
there are few Countries Abroad, where this ſucceeds 
well, nor do they produce fo good Fruit in many Parts 
of England, as were to be wiſhed ; this is in fome Mea- 
ſure owing to their being grafted on free Stocks, which 
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enlarges the Fruit, but renders it leſs valuable, becauſe 


the Fleſh is not fo firm, nor the Flavour ſo quick, and 
it is apt to be dry and mealy ; therefore this ſhould al- 
ways be grafted upon the Crab Stock, which will not 
canker like the others, and though the Fruit will not 
be ſo fair to the Sight, yet it will be better flavoured. 

| There are yet a great Variety of Apples, which, be- 
ing inferlor to thoſe here mentioned, I have omitted, as 
thoſe which are here enumerated will be ſufficient to fur- 
niſh the Table and the Kitchen, during the whole Sea- 
ſon of theſe Fruits, ſo that where theſe Sorts are to be 
had, no Perſon of Taſte will eat the other. 

I ſhall here mention ſome of the Apples which are 
chiefly preferred for making Cyder, though there are, in 
every Cyder Country, new Sorts frequently obtained 
from the Kernels ; but thoſe hereafter mentioned, have, 
for ſome Years, been in the greateſt Eſteem, 

The Red-ſtreak. 

Devenſbire Royal Wilding. 

The Whitfour. 

Herefordſhire Under Leaf. 

— Apple, or Deux-annet. 

verlaſting Hanger. 

Gennet Moyle. = 

All the Sorts of Apples are propagated by Grafting or 
Budding, upon the Stocks of the ſame Kind, for they will 
not take upon any other Sort of Fruit Tree. In the Nur- 
ſeries there are 3 Sorts of Stocks — uſed, to graft 


Apples upon; the firſt are called Free Stocks; theſe are 


raiſed from the Kernels of all Sorts of Apples, indifferently, 
and theſe are alſo termed Crab Stocks ; for all thoſe Trees 
which are produced from the Seeds, before they are grafted, 
are termed Crabs without any DiſtinQion ; but, as I be- 
fore obſerved, I ſhould always prefer ſuch Stocks as are 
raiſed from the Kernelsof Crabs, where they are preſſed 
for Verjuice ; and I find ſeveral of the old writers on this 
Subject of the ſame Mind. Mr. Auſten, who wrote a 
hundred Years ago, ſays, The Stock which be accounts beſt 
or Apple Grafts, is the Crab, which is better than ſweeter 
Apple Trees to graft on, — are uſually * from 
Canter, and will become very large Trees, and, I conceive, 
will laſt longer than Stocks of y ate Apples, and will 
make Fruits more ſtrong and bardy to endure Frets; and it is 
very certain, that by frequently grafting ſome Sorts of 


Apples upon Free Stocks, the Fruits have been rendered 


leis firm and poignant, and of ſhorter Duration. 

The ad. Sort of Stock is the Dutch Creeper; thefe are 
defigned to ſtint the Growth of the Trees, and keep 
them within Compaſs for Dwarfs, or Eſpaliers. 

The zd. Sort is the Paradiſe Apple, a very low Shrub, 
ſo only proper for Trees kept in Pots, by Way of Curio- 
ſity, for theſe do not continue long. 

Some have made uſe of Codlin Stocks for grafting Ap- 
ples, in order to ſtint their Growth; but as theſe are com- 
monly propagated by Suckers, I would by no Means adviue 
the uſe of them, nor would I chooſe to raiſe the Codlin 
Trees from Suckers, but rather graft them upon Crab 
Stocks, which will cauſe the Fruit to be firmer, laſt longer, 
and have a ſharper Flavour; and theſe Trees will laſt much 
longer ſound, and never put out Suckers, as the Codlins al- 
ways do, which, if not conſtantly taken off, will weaken 
the Trees, and cauſe them to canker, and it is not only 
from the Roots, but from the Knots of their _ 
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there are generally a great Number of ſtrong Shoots pro- 
duced, which 1 an with uſeleſs Shoots, and ren- 
der them unſightly, and the Fruit ſmall and crumpled. 

The Method of raiſing Stocks from the Kernels of Crabs, 
or Apples, is, to procure them where they are preſſed for 
Verjuice or Cyder, and after they are cleared of the Pulp, 
they may be ſown upon a Bed of light Earth, covering 
them over about half an Inch thick with the fame light 
Earth; theſe may be ſown in November or December, 
where the Ground is dry, but in wet Ground, it will be 
better to defer it till February ; but then the Seeds ſhould 
be preſerved in dry Sand, and kept out of the Reach of 
Vermin, for if Mice or Rats can get to them, they will 
devour the Seeds; there ſhould alſo be Care taken of the 
Seeds, when they are ſown, to protect them from theſe 
Vermin, by ſetting Traps to take them, Ec. In Spring, 
when the Plants begin to appear, they muſt be carefully 
weeded, and if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, it will be of 
great Service to water them 2 or 3 Times a Week; and, 
during the Summer, they muſt be conſtantly kept clear 
from Weeds, which, if ſuffered to grow, will ſoon over- 
top the Plants, and ſpoil their Growth ; if theſe thrive 
well, they will. be fit to tranſplant into the Nurſery the 
Oclober following, at which Time the Ground ſhould be 
carefully digged, and cleanſed from the Roots of all bad 


Weeds; then the Stocks ſhould be planted in Rows 


Feet aſunder, and the Plants one Foot Diſtance in the 
"ory cloſing the Earth pretty faſt to their Roots; 
when the Stocks are tranſplanted out of the Seed Bed, 
the firſt Autumn after ſowing, they need not be headed, 
bat where they are inclined to ſhoot downward, the 


- Tap Root muſt be ſhortened, in order to force out hori- 


zontal Roots; if the Ground is pretty good in which 
theſe Stocks are planted, and the W eeds conſtantly cleared 
away, the Stocks will make great Progreſs, ſo that thoſe 
which are intended for Dwarfs, may be grafted the 
Spring Twelve Months after they are planted out of the 
Seed but thoſe which are deſigned for Standards 
will require 2 Years more Growth, before they will be 
fit to graft, by which Time they will be upward of 6 
Feet high. The other neceſſary Work to be obſerved 
in the Culture of theſe Trees, while they remain in the 
Nurſery, being exhibited under the Article. of Nurſery, 


I ſhall not repeat in this Place. 


I ſhall next treat of the Manner of planting ſuch of 
theſe Trees, as are deſigned for Eſpaliers in the Kitchen 
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Garden, where, if there is an Extent of Ground, it will 
be proper to plant, not only ſuch Sorts as are for the Uſe 
of the Table, but alſo a Quantity of Trees to ſupply 
the Kitchen; but where the Kitchen Garden is ſmall, the 
latter muſt be ſupplied from Standard Trees, in the 
Orchard, or where-ever they are planted : As many of 
theſe Kitchen Apples ate large, and hang late in Autumn 
upon the Trees, _ will be much more expoſed to the 
ſtrong Winds, on Standard Trees, than in Fſpaliers, 
whereby many of the Fruit will be blown down before 
they ate ripe, and others bruiſed, ſo as to prevent their 
keeping ; therefore where it can be done, I ſhould al- 
ways prefer planting them in Eſpaliers. 

The Diſtance which 1 ſhould chooſe to allow theſe 
Trees, ſhould not be leſs than 25, or 30 Feet, for ſuch 
Sorts as are of moderate Growth (if upon Crab or Free 
Stocks:) but the larger growing Sorts ſhould not be allow- 
ed leſs Room than 35 Feet, which will be found full near 
enough, if the Ground is good, and the Trees properly 
trained; for as the Branches of theſe Trees ſhould not be 
ſhortened, but trained at their full Length, ſo in a few 
Years they will be found to meet. Indeed, at the firſt 


lanting, the Diſtance will appear ſo great, to thoſe who - 


ve not obſerved the vigorous Growth of theſe Trees, 
that they will ſuppoſe they never can extend their Branches 
ſo far, as to cover the Eſpalier ; but if theſe Perſons will 
but obſerve the Growth of Standard Trees of the ſame 
Kinds, and ſee how wide their Branches are extended on 
every Side, they may be ſoon convinced, that as theſe 
Eſpalier Trees are allowed to ſpread but on two Sides, 
they will of Courſe make more Progreſs, as the whole 
Nouriſhment of the Root will be employed in theſe Side 
Branches, than where there is a greater Number of 
Branches on every Side of the Tree, which are to be ſup- 
plied with the ſame Nouriſhment. 

The next Thing to be obſerved, is to make Choice of 
ſuch Sorts of Fruitsas grow near ly alike, to plant in the ſame 
Eſpalier. This is of great Conſequence, becauſe of the Diſ- 
tance they are to be placed, otherwiſe thoſe Sorts which 
make the largeſt Shoots, would have leſs Room to ſpread 
than thoſe of ſmaller Growth; beſide, when all the Trees in 
one Eſpalier are nearly equal in Growth, they will have a 
better Appearance than when ſome are tall, and others 
ſhort; but for the better Inſtruction of thoſe who are not 
converſant in theſe Things, I ſhall divide the Sorts of Apples 
into three Claſſes according to their different Growths. 


Largeſt growing Trees. Middle ing Trees. Small wi 

All the Sorts of Pearmains. Margaret 4. Quince — wy K. mY 
Kentiſh Pippin. olden Renette. Tranſparent A 
Holland Pippin. Aromatick Pippin. Golden Pippin. 
1 — A Pomme dpi. 

oyal Ruſſet. enette Griſe. | is Apple 
Wheeler*s Ruſſet. White Renette. 8 
Pile's Ruſſet. Codlin. 
Nonpareil. 
Violet Apple. 


If theſe Apples are grafted upon Crab Stocks, I would 
willingly place them at the following Diſtance from each 
other, eſpecially where the Soil is good, viz. the largeſt 
growing Trecs at 40 Feet, the middle growing at 30 


N. B. Theſe are all ſuppoſed to be grafted on the ſame Sort of Stocks. 
wing at 20 Feet, which, from 


Feet, and the ſmall 
conſtant Experience, I find to be full near enough; for in 
many Places, where I have planted theſe Trees at 24 
Feet Diſtance, the Trees have ſhot ſo, that in ſeven 
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Vears their Branches have met; and in ſome Places 
where every other Tree hath been taken up, the Branches 
have almoſt joined in ſeven Years after ; therefore it will 
be much the better Way to plant theſe Trees at a proper 
Diſtance at firſt, and between theſe to plant Dwarf Cher- 
ries, Currants, or other Sorts of Fruit, to bear for a few 
Years, which may be cut away when the Apple Trees have 
extended their Branches to them; for waen the Apple 
Trees are planted nearer together, few Perſons care to cut 
down the Tries, when they are fruitful, fo that they are ob- 
liged to uſe the Knife, Saw, and Chiſel, more than is proper 
for the future Good of the Trees, and many Times, where 
Perſons are inclinable to take away Part of their Trees, the 
Diſtances will be often fo irregular (where there was not 
_ 8 in Planting,) as to render the Eſpalier 
unſight 
3 we the Trees are upon the Dutch Dwarf Stock, the 
Diſtance ſhould be for the larger growing Trees 25 Feet, 
for thoſe of middle Growth s, and the ſmalleſt 12 Feet, 
which will be found full near, where the Trees thrive well. 
The next is the Choice of the Trees, which ſhould 
not be more than 2 Years Growth from the Graft, but 
thoſe of one Year ſhould be preferred; be careful that 
their Stocks are young, ſound, and ſmooth, free from 
Canker, and which have not been cut down in the Nur- 
ſery ; when they are taken up, all the ſmall Fibres ſhould 
be entirely cut off from their Roots, which, if left on, 
wilt turn mouldy, and decay, fo will obſtruct the new Fi- 
bres in their Growth; the extreme Parts of the Roots 
muſt be ſhortened, and all bruiſed Roots cut off; and if 
there are any miſplaced, Roots, which croſs each other, 
they ſhould alſo be cut away. As to Pruning the Head 
of theſe Trees, there need be nothing more done, than 
to cut off any Branches, which are fo Atwated, that they 
cannot be trained to the Line of the Eſpalier; in the 
Planting, care muſt be taken not to place their Roots too 
deep in the Ground, eſpecially if the Soil is moiſt, but 
zather raiſe them on a little Hill, which will be neceſſary 
to allow for the raiſing of the Borders afterward The 
deſt Seaſon for planting theſe Trees (in all Soils which 
are not very moiſt) bs; Hom OXAeber, to the Middle, or 
latter End of Nbvember, according as the Seaſon continues 
mild; but ſb ſoon as the Leaves fall, they may be remo- 
ved with great Safety. After the Trees are planted, it 
will be proper to place down a Stake to each Tree, to 
- which the Branches ſhould be faſtened, to prevent the 
Winds from ſhaking or looſening their Roots, which will 
deſtroy the young Tem; for when theſe Trees are 
planted early in Autumn, they will very ſoon puſh out a 
great Number of new Fibres, which, being very tender, 
are foon broken, and the Trees greatly — thereby. 
If the Winter ſhould prove ſevere, it will be proper to 


lay ſome rotten Dung, Tanners Bark, or ſome Sort of 


Mulch, about their Roots, to prevent the Froſt from pe- 
netrating the Ground, which might damage theſe tender 
Fibres; but I would not adviſe the laying this Mulch be- 
fore the Froſt begins, for if it is laid over the Roots, ſoon 
after the Trees are (as is often practiſed), it will 
revent the Moiſture entering the Ground, and do much 
2 to the Trees. 
The following Spring) before they begin to puſh, there 
| ſhould be 2 or 3 ſhort Stakes put down on each Side of 
of the Tree, to which the Branches ſhould be faſtened 
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down as horizontally as ble, never cutting them down, 


as is by ſome praQiſed, for there wilt be no Danger of their 
utting out Branches enough to furniſh the Efpalier, if the 
rees are once well eſtabliſhed in their new Quarters. 

In Pruning theſe Trees, the chief Point is, never to 
ſhorten any of the Branches, unleſs there is an abſolute 
Want of Shoots to fill the Spaces of the Eſpalier; for where 
the Kniſe is much uſed, it ** multiplies uſeleſs Shoots, 
and prevents their Fruiting ; ſo that the beſt Method to 
manage theſe Trees is, to g9 over them 3 or 4 Times in 
the growing Seaſon, and rub off all fach Shoots as are ir- 
regufarly produced, and train the others down to the Stakes, 
in the Poſition they are to remain ; if this is carefully per- 
formed in Summer, there wilt be little left to be done in 
the Winter, and by bending their Shoots from Time to 
Time, as they are produced, there will be no Occaſion to 
uſe Force to bring them down, nor any Danger of break- 
ing the Branches. The Diſtance which theſe Branches 
ſhould be trained from each other, for the largeſt Sorts, 
ſhould be about 7 Inches, and for the ſmaller, 4 or 5. If 
theſe plain Inſtructions are followed, it will fave much un- 
neceſlary Labour of Pruning, and the Trees will, at all 
Times, make a handſome Appearance, whereas when 
they are ſuffered to grow rude in Summer, there will be 
much greater Difficulty to bring down their Shoots, eſ- 
pecially if they are r ſtubborn. All the Sorts of Ap- 
l oduce their Fruit on Curſons, or Spurs, ſo that theſe 

never be cut off, for they will continue fruitful 
many Years. 

The Method of making Eſpaliers having been already ex- 
hibited under that Article, I need not repeat it here, but onh 
obſerve, that it will be beſt to defer making the Ef, paler, tilt 
the Trees have had 3 or 4 Years Growth, for before that 
Time, the Branches may be fupported by a few upright 
Stakes, ſo that there will be noNeceſſity to make theEſpalier, 
until there are ſufficient Branches to furniſh the lower Part. 

I ſhall now treat of the Method to plant Orchards, fo 
as to have them uce the greateſt Profit. And firſt, 
in the Choice of the Soil and Situation, The beſt Situation 
for an, Orchard is, on the Aſcent of gentle Hills, facing 
the South, or South Eaſt, but this Aſcent muſt not be too 
ſteep, leſt the Earth ſhould be waſhed down by haſty Rains. 
There are many Perſons who prefer low Situations at the 
Foot of Hills, but I am thoroughly convinced from Expe- 
rience, that all Bottoms where there are Hills on everySide, 
are very improper for this Pupoſe; for the Air is drawn 
down in ſtrong Currents, which, being pent in on every 
Side, ' renders theſe Bottoms much colder, than open Situ- 
ations.; and during the Winter and Spring, theſe Bottoms 
are very damp, and unhealthy to all Vegetables; therefore 
the gentle Riſe of a Hill, tully expoted to the Sun and 
Air, is by much the beſt Situation. As to the Soil, a gentle 
Hazel Loam, which is eaſy to work, and that doth not 
detain the Wet, is the beſt ; if this happens to be 3 Feet 
deep, it wilt be the better for the Growth of the Trees, 
for although theſe Trees will grow upon very ſtroag Land, 

et they are ſeldom ſo thriving, nor are their Fruit fo well 
voured, as thoſe which grow on a-gentle Soil; and on 
the other Hand, theſe Trees will not do well upon a very 
dry Gravel, or Sand; therefore thoſe Soils ſhould never 
be made Choice of for Orchards, | 

The Ground intended to be planted ſhould be well pre- 

pared the Year before, by ploughing it thoroughly, and 


if 
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if ſome Dung is laid upon it the Year before, it will be 
of great Service to the Trees; if in the precedent Spring 
a Crop of Peas or Beans is planted on the Ground (pro- 
vided they are ſown or planted in Rows, at a proper Diſ- 
tance, ſo as that the Ground between them is Horſe-hoed,) 
it wilt deſtroy the Weeds, looſen the Ground, and will be 
a good Preparation for the Trees, for the Earth cannot 
be too much wrought, or pulverized for this Purpoſe; 
theſe Crops wilt be taken off the Ground before the Sea- 
ſon for planting the Trees, which ſhould be done as ſoon 
as poſſible after the Trees begin to ſhed their Leaves. 

n chooſing the Trees, I would adviſe the taking ſuch 
as are but of 2 Years Growth, from the Graft, and ne- 
plant old Trees, or ſuch as are grafted on old 
Stocks, for it is loſing Time to plant theſe ; young Trees 
being always more certain to grow, and make a much 
greater Progreſs than thoſe which are old As to pruning 
the Roots, it muſt be done as hath been already direQed 
for the Eſpalier Trees; and in pruning their Heads, little 
more is neceſſary than to cut out ſuch Branches as are ill 
placed, or that'croſs each other; for I do not approve 
the heading of them down, as is by ſome often practiſed 
to the Lois of many of their Trees. 

The Diſtance which theſe Trees ſhould be planted, 
where the Soil is good, muſt be 50 or 60 Feet; and where 
the Soil is not ſo good, 40 Feet may be ſufficient ; but 
nothing can be of worſe Conſequence, than crowding 
Trees too cloſe together in Orchards : And although there 
may be ſome who may imagine this Diſtance too great, 
yet I am fure, when they have thoroughly conſidered the 
Advantages attending this Practice, they will agree with 

me. Nor is it my own Authority, for in many of the old 
Writers on this Subject, there is often Mention made of 
the Neceſſity for allowing a proper Liſtance to the Fruit 
Trees in Orchards ; particularly im Auſten, who ſays, He 
ſhould chooſe to preſeribe the planting theſe Trees 14 or 16 
Yards aſunder; for bath Trees and Fruits have many 
great Advantages, if planted a good Diſtance one from ano- 
ther. One Advantage he mentions is, The Sun refreſhes 
every Tree, the Roots, Body, and Branches, with the Be f- 

s and Fruits; whereby Trees bring forth more Fruit, 
and thoſe fairer and better. Another Advantage he men- 
tions is, That when Trees are planted at a large Diftance, 
much Profit may be made of the Ground under and about 
theſe Trees, by cultivating Garden Stuff, commodious as 
well for Sale as Houſekeeping ; alſo Gooſeberries, Raſpber- 
ries, Currants, and Strawberries, may be there planted. 
Again he ſays, When Trees bave Room to ſpread, they will 
grow very large and great; and the Conſequences of that 
will be, not only Multitudes of Fruits, but alſo long lafting, 
and theſe two are no ſmall Advantages. For, fays he, 
Men are miſtaken, when they ſay, The more Trees in an 
Orchard, the more Fruits; for one or two large Trees, which 
bave Room to ſpread, will bear more Fruits than fix or ten 
(it may be) of thoſe that grow near together, and crowd one 
enother. Again he ſays, Let Men but obſerve, and take 
Notice of ſome Apple Trees, that grow a great Diſflance = 
other Trees, aud have Room enough to ſpread both their Roots 
and Branches, and they ſball ſee, that one of thoſe Trees 
( . come to full Growth) hath a larger Head, and more 
Boughbs and Branches, than (it may be) four, or fix, or more, 
A thoſe which grow near 2 although of the fame 

ge. 
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And Mr. Lawſon, an ancient Planter, adviſes to plant 
Apple Trees 20 Yards aſunder. As the two Authors a- 
bove quoted have written the beſt upon this SubjeQ, and 
ſeem to have had more Experience than any of the Wri- 
ters I have yet ſeen, I have made Uſe of them as Autho- 
rities to confirm what I have advanced; though the Fact 


is ſo obvious to every Perſon who will make the leaſt R- 


flection, that there needs no other Proof. _ 

When the Trees are planted, they ſhould be ſtaked, 
to prevent their being ſhaken, or blown out of the Ground 
by ſtrong Winds; in doing this, there ſhould be particu- 
lar Care taken, to put either Straw, Haybands, or 
Woollen Cloth between the Trees and the Stakes, to 

revent the Trees from being rubbed and bruiſed by ſhak- 
ing againſt the Stakes, for it their Bark ſhould be rubbed 
off it will occaſion ſuch Wounds, as are not to be healed 
over in ſeveral Years, if they ever recover it. 

If the Winter ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be pro- 
per to cover the Surface of the Ground about their Roots 
with ſome Mulch, to prevent the Froſt from penetrating 
the Ground, which will endure the young Fibres; but this 
Mulch ſhould not be laid on too ſoon, as hath been beſore- 
mentioned, leſt the Moiſture ſhould be prevented from 
ſoaking down to the Roots of the Trees, nor ſhould it lie on 
too long in the Spring, for the ſame Reaſon ; therefore 
where Perſons will be at the Trouble to lay it on in froſty 


Weather, and remove it again after the Froſt is over, that 
the Wet in February may have free Acceſs to the Roots 


of the Trees, and if March ſhould prove dry, with ſharp 
North or Eaſt Winds, which often happens, it will be pro- 
per to cover the Ground again with Mulch, to prevent 
the Winds from penetrating and drying the Ground, and 
will be of ſingular Service to the Trees. But I am aware, 
that this will be objected to by many, on Account of the 
Trouble, which may appear great; but when it is con- 


ſidered, how much of this Buſineſs may be done by a 


ſingle Perſon in a ſhort Time, it can have little Force, 


and the Benefit which the Trees will receive by it, will - 


greatly recompence the Trouble and Expence. 


As theſe Trees muſt be conſtantly tenced from Cattle, . 
it will be the beſt Way to keep the Land in Tillage, . 


for by conſtant ploughing or digging the Ground, thi 
Roots of the Trees will be encouraged, and they will 
make the more Progreſs in their Growth; but where 
this is done, whatever Crops are fown or planted, ſhould 


not be too near the Trees, leſt the Nouriſhment ſhould * 


be drawn away from them; and as in ploughing the 
Ground there muſt be Care taken not to go too near the 
Stems of the Trees, whereby their Roots would be inju- 
red, or the Bark of their Stems rubbed off, ſo it will be 


of great Service to dig the Ground about the Trees, 


where the Plough doth not come, every Autumn, for 5 


or 6 Years after planting, by which Time. their Roots 
will have extended themſelves to a greater Diſtance. 

It is a common Prattice in many Parts ot England, to 
lay the G round down for Paſture, after the Trees are grown + 
pretty large in their Orchards ; but this is by no Means 
advifable, for I have frequently ſeen Trees of above 20 
Years Growth, almoſt deſtroyed by Horſes, in one Week; ; 


and if Sheep are put into Orchards, they will conſtantly 


rub their Bodies againſt the Stems of the Trees, and 
their Greaſe ſticking to the Bark, will ſtint the Growth - 


ot the Trees, and in Time ſpoil them; therefore where 


Orchards. 
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Orchards are planted, it will be much the better Me- 
thod to keep the Ground ploughed or dug annually, and 
fuch Crops put in it, as will not draw too much Nouriſh- 
ment from the Trees. 

In pruning Orchard Trees, nothing more ſhould be 
done, but to cut out all thoſe Branches which croſs each 
other, and, if left, would rub and tear off the Bark, as 
alſo decayed Branches, but never ſhorten any of their 
Shoots. If Suckers, or Shoots from their Stems, ſhould 
come out, they muſt be mony taken off, and when an 
Branches are broken by the Wind, they ſhould be cut off, 
cither down to the Diviſion of the Branch, or cloſe to 

the Stem from whence it was produced; the beſt Time 


for this Work is in November, for it ſhould not be done 


in froſty Weather, nor in the Spring, when the Sap be- 
gins to be in Motion. 


The beſt Method to keep Apples for Winter Uſe is, 


to let them hang on the Trees, until there is Danger 
of Froſt ; to gather them in dry Weather, and then Tay 
them in large Heaps to ſweat for 3 Weeks, or a Month ; 
afterward look them over carefully, taking out all ſuch as 
have Appearance of Decay, wiping all the found Fruit 
dry, and pack them up in large Oil Jars, which have 
been thoroughly ſcalded and dry,ſtopping them downcloſe, 
to exclude the external Air-; if this is duly obſerved, the 
Fruit will keep ſound a long Time, and their Fleſh will 
be plump, for when they are expoſed to the Air, their 
Skins will ſhrink, and their Pulp will be ſoft. 
MALUS ARMENIACA. See Armeniaca. 
 MALUS AURANTIA. See Aurantia. 
MALUS LIMONIA. See Limonia. 
MALUS MEDICA. See Citreum. 
MALUS PERSICA. See Perſica. 
MALUS PUNICA. See Punica. | 
MAMMEA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 44. Tab. 4. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 58 3. The Mammee Tree, 
The Chara#ters are, | 
The Empalement is 2. of 2 ſmall, oval, concave 
. Leaves, which fall off. Flower has 4 large concave 
Petals, which ſpread open. It bath many Awl-ſbaped Sta- 
mina, terminaied by roundiſb Summits, and in the Center 
a roundiſh Germen, with a conical Style the Length of the 
Stamina, crowned by a fingle t Stigma. Tbe 
German turns to à large fleſhy Fruit, of a ſpberical Figure, 
inclefing 1, 2, or 3 large Stones almoſt oval. 

There is but one Species of this Tree in England, viz. 
MAMRNNE A fHaminibus flore brevioribus. Mammee with 
the Stamina ſhorter than the __ T — is 2 
mes magno fruc lu, per ſicæ e. Plum. Nov. Gen. 44. 
— Ee A ger 9 the taſte of a Peach. 

This Tree, in the Weſt Indies, grows to the Height 
of 60 or 70 Feet; the Leaves are large, ſtiff, and con- 
tinue green all the Year; the Fruit is as large as a Man's 
Fiſt; when ripe, it is of a yellowiſh green Colour, and 
very grateful to the Taſte. It grows in great Plenty in 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies where the Fruit is fold in the Mar- 
kets, and efteemed one of the beſt Fruits of the Country. 
It alſo grows on the hills of Jamaica, and has been tranſ- 
planted into moſt of the Caribbee Iilands, where it thrives 
exceeding well. | | 

In England, ſome few of theſe Plants, are preſerved 
with great Care by ſuch as are curious in cultivating exo- 
. tick Plants ; but there are none of any conſiderable Size, 
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ſo that we cannot expect to ſee either Fruit or Flowers for 
ſome Years. Theſe Plants may be propagated by plant- 
ing the Stones, which are often brought — the Weſt. 
Indies (but theſe Stones ſhould be very freſh, otherwiſe 
they will not grow, into Pots filled with freſh light Farth, 


and plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to 


water the Earth whenever it appears dry. In about a 
Month or fix Weeks the Plants will appear above Ground, 
after which * — be frequently refreſhed with Wa- 
ter, and in hot Weather the Glaſſes of the hot Bed ſhould 
be raiſed to let in freſh Air. In two Months the Roots of 
the Plants will have filled the Pots, when you ſhould pro- 
vide ſome Pots of a little larger Size, into which you 
ſhould tranſplant them, being careful to perſerve as much 
Earth to their Roots as poſſible ; then you ſhould fill up 
the Pots with freſh light Earth, 'and plunge them into the 
Bark Bed again, obſerving to water and ſhade them, un- 
til they have taken Root, after which they ſhould be con- 
ſtantly refreſhed with Water, as you ſhall find they want 
it, and muſt have Air in hot Weather, In this Bed they 
may remain till Michaelmas, when they muſt be removed 
into the Bark Stove, where they muſt be conſtantly kept, 
obſerving to refreſh them with Water, but it muſt be 
given ſparingly at this Seaſon, as alſo to clean their Leaves 
rom the Filth they are apt to contract in the Stove, and 
the Spring following they ſhould be ſhifted into freſh 
Earth, and if they require it, into larger Pots, and muſt 
be conſtantly kept in the Bark Stove, and may be treated 
as directed for t he Coffee Tree. 

If, when the Stones of this Fruit are brought over, 
they are put into the Lan Bed, under the bottom of any 
of the Pots, they will ſprout ſooner than thoſe which are 
planted in the Earth. 

MANCANILLA. See Hippomane. 

MANDRAGORA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 76. Tab. 12. 
Lin, Sp. Plant. 221. Mandrake; in French, Mandragore. 

'The Characters are, | 

The Empalement of the Flower is large, Bell-ſbaped, 
rect, and permanent; it is of one Leaf, cut at the To 
into five acute Segments. The Flower bath one ere#1 Be 
ſhaped Petal which ſpreads open, and is alittle larger than 
the ar t bas frve Arol. ſbaped Stamina, which 
are arched and bairy at their Baſe. In the Center is ” ar 
ated a roundiſh Germen, ſupporting an Awl-ſhaped ; 
crowned by a beaded Stigma. The Germen turns to alarge 
round Berry with two Cells, baving a fleſhy Receptacle con- 
vex on each Side filled with Kidney-ſbaped Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Genus in England, vix. 
| ManDRAGORA. Hort. Cliff. 51. The Mandrake. This 


is the Mandragora fructu rotundo. C. B. P. 169. Man- 


drake with a round Fruit. 

This Plant grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and the Levant, but is preſerved here in the Gardens of 
the Curious. It hath a long taper Root ſhaped like a 
Parſnep, which runs 3 or 4 Feet deep in the Ground; it 
is ſometimes ſingle, and at others divided into 2 or 
Branches, almoſt the Colour of Parſnep, but a little dark- 
er; from this ariſes a Circle of Leaves, which at firſt 
ſtand ere, but, when grown to their full Size, ſpread 
open, and lie upon the Ground; they are more than a 
Foot in Length, and 4 or 5 inches broad in the Middle, 
growing narrow toward both Ends, of a dark green Co- 
lour, and a fetid Scent. Theſe riſe immediately from 

the 
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the Crown of the Root, without any Foot Stalk; between 
them come out the Flowers, each ſtanding on a ſeparate 
Foot Stalk about 3 Inches long, which alſo ariſe imme- 
diately from the Root; they are five cornered, of an 
herbaceous white Colour, ſpreading open at Top like a 
Primroſe, having 5 hairy Stamina, with a globular Ger- 
men in the Center, ſupporting an Awl-ſhaped Style. The 
Germen afterwards turns to a globular ſoft Berry lying 
upon the Leaves, which when fully grown, is as large as 
a Nutmeg, of a yellowiſh green Colour when ripe, full 
of Pulp, in which the Kidney-ſhaped Seeds are lodged. 
It flowers in March, and the Seeds are ripe in July. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
fown upon a Bed of light Earth ſoon after they are ripe, 
for if they are kept until Spring,they ſeldom ſucceed well; 
but thoſe which are ſown in Autuma will come up in the 
Spring, when they ſhould be carefully cleared from 
Weeds; and in very dry Weather, they muſt be refreſh- 
ed with Water, which will greatly promote their Growth. 
In this Bed they ſhould remain till the latter end of Au- 
guſt, (obſerving always to keep them clear from Weeds; 
at which Time they ſhould be taken up very carefully, 
and tranſplanted into the Places where they are to remain, 
which ſhould be a light deep Soil; for their Roots always 
run downward very deep, fo that if the Soil be wet, they 
are often rotted in Winter; and if it be too near Gravel 
or Chalk, they ſeldom thrive well ; but if the Soil be 
good and they are not diſturbed, the Plants will grow to 
a large Size in a few Years, and will produce great 
—_— ot Flowers and Fruit, and abide a great many 

ears. 

I have been informed by Perſons of Credit, that one 
of theſe Roots will remain ſound above 50 Years, and be 
as vigorous as a Young Plant. I have known ſome Plants 
near 40 Years myſelf which are now in great Vigour, 
and may continue ſo many Years longer, as there are no 
Signs of their Decay; but they ſhould never be removed 
after their Roots have arrived to any conſiderable Size, 
which would break their lower Fibres, and fo ſtint the 
Plants, that if they live, they will not recover their for- 
mer Strength in two or three Years. 

As to the Reſemblance of a human Form, which the 
Roots of this Plant are ſaid to carry, it is all Impoſture, 
owing to the Cunning of Quacks and Mountebanks, who 
deceive the Ignorant with fictitious Images ſhaped from 
the freſh Roots of Briony and other Plants: And what is 
reported as to the Manner of rooting up this Flant, by 
tying a Dog thereto, to prevent the certain Death of the 
Perſon who ſhould dare to attempt it, and the Groans it 
emits upon the Force offered, Ec. is all a ridiculous Fa- 
ble; for I have taken up ſeveral large Roots of it, ſome 
of which have been tranſplanted into other Places, but 
could never obſerve any particular Difference in this from 
any other deep rooting Plant. 

ANIHOT. See Jatropha, 

MANURE. 

There are various Kinds of Manure, now commonly 
uſed in different Parts of England, for enriching the ſe- 
veral Soils. Several of thoſe have been already menti- 
oned under the Article of Dung, ſo I ſhall not repeat them 
here, but proceed to take Notice of ſome other Kinds 
of Manure, which are at preſent neglected by moſt Peo- 
ple; though they might be uſed with equal Succeſs on 
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— Lands, as moſt of thoſe now commonly in 
e. 

Oak Bark, after the Tanners have uſed it for tanning of 
Leather, when laid in a heap and rotted, is an excellent 
Manure, eſpecially for aff cold Land; in which one 
Load of this Manure will improve the Ground more, and 
laſt longer, than two Loads of the richeſt Dungs; and 
yet it is very common to ſee large Heaps of this re- 
maining in the Tanners Yards for many Years, in ſe- 
veral Parts of England, where Manure of other Kinds is 


very ſcarce. Of late Years this 'Tan has been much 


uſed for hot Beds in ſeveral parts of England, and is found 
greatly to exceed Horſe Dung for that Purpoſe, the Fer- 
mentation being moderate and of long Continuance ; ſo 


that a Bed of Tan, when rightly made, will continue 


in a moderate Temperature of Heat for 3 or 4 Months; 
and when the Heat begins to decay, if it be ſtirred up with 
a Dung Fork, and ſome freſh Tan added to it, the Heat 
will renew again, and laſt for ſome Months, ſo that 
theſe Beds are by far the nawſt kindly for exotick Plants; 
and whatever Plants are plunged into theſe Beds, if they 
are permitted to root through the Bottom of the Pots, 
they will thrive more in one Month, than they did in 
four Months while they were confined to the Pots. I have 


frequently obſerved many Kinds of Plants, which have - 
rooted through the Pot into the Tan, and have ſent forth 


Roots upwards of 12 Feet each Way, in lefs than 3 
Months, and the Plants have advanced in Proportion ; 
which is a plain Indication, that Plants are greatly nou- 
riſhed by the rotten Tan. After the Tan hath been uſed for 
a hot Bed, I have ſpread it on the Ground for Manure, 
and have found it has greatly enriched the Ground ; but 
it is much better for cold ſtrong Land, than for light 


hot Ground, becauſe it is of a warm Nature, and will 


looſen and ſeparate the Earth; ſo that where this Manure 
hath been uſed three or four Times, it hath made the 
Land very looſe which before was ſtrong, and not eaſy 
to be wrought. When this Manure is laid on the Graſs, 


it ſhould be done ſoon after Michaelmas, that the Winter 
Rains may waſh it into the Ground; for if it is laid on 
in Spring, it will burn the Graſs, and inſtead of improv- 


ing, will greatly injure it for that Seaſon. Where it is 
uſed for Corn Land, it ſhould be ſpread on the Surface 


before the laſt Ploughing, that it may be turned down 


for the Fibres of the Corn to reach it in the Spring, for 
if it lies too near the Surface, it will forward the Growth 


of the Corn in Winter: But in Spring; when the Nou- 


riſhment is chiefly wanted to encourage the Stems, it will 
be nearly conſumed, and the Corn will receive little Ad- 


vantage from it. Nor will it be proper to let this Ma- 


nure lie too near the Plants, for | have frequently obſerved . 
it prejudicial to many, but eſpecially to bulbous and tu- 


beroſe-rooted Flowers ; which are very ſubje& to rot, 


where it lies near their Roots; yet when it is buried juſt - 
deep enough for the Fibres of their Roots to reach it in - 
the Spring, the Flowers have been exceedingly improved 
by it: and where this Manure hath been uſed in Kitchen | 
Getins it hath greatly improved the Vegetables; ſo 


that it is to be wondered, that this ſhould not be imploy- 
ed on Land wherever it can be obtained. 


Rotten Vegetables of moſt Sorts alſo greatly enrich . 


Land, ſo that where other Manure is ſcarce, theſe may 


be uſed with great Succeſs, The Weeds of Ponds; Lakes, 


or * 
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or Ditches, being dragged out before they ſeed, and lead 

in Heaps to rot, will make excellent Manure, as will 

moſt other Sorts of Weeds; but where- ever any of theſe 
are employed, they ſhould be cut down as foon as they 
begin to flower, for if they are ſuffered to ſtand until their 

Seeds are ripe, the Land will be ſtored with Weeds, 

which cannot be deſtroyed in two or three Years; nay, 

ſoine Kinds of Weeds, if they are permitted to ſtand ſo 
long as to form their Seed, will perfect them after they 
are cut down, which may be equally prejudicial to the 

Land: Therefore the ſureſt Method is, to cut them down 

juſt as they begin to flower; at which Time moſt Sorts 

of Vegetables are in their greateſt Vigour, being then 
ſtronger and fuller of Juice, than when their Seeds are 
farther advanced; ſo that at that Time they abound moſt 
with Salts, and therefore are more proper for the intend- 
ed Purpoſe. In rotting theſe Vegetables, it will be proper 
to mix Earth, Mud, or ſuch-like Subſtances with them, 
to prevent their taking Fire in their Fermentation ; which 
they are very ſubject to, where they are laid in large 

Heaps without any other Mixture to prevent it; and it 

will be proper to cover the Heaps over with Earth, Mud, 

or Dung, to detain the Salts, otherwiſe many of the 
- finer Particles will evaporate in fermenting. When theſe 
Vegetables are thoroughly rotted, they will form a folid 

Maſs, which will cut like Butter, and be very full of Oil, 

which will greatly enrich Land. | 
In. Places where there are neither Ponds, Lakes, or 

Ditcbes, to ſupply theſe Weeds, and the Situation being 
far from the Sea (from whence alſo may be obtained ma- 
ny Sorte of Weeds for this Purpoſe,) there may be many 

Sorts of Vegetables ſown, in order to plough them into 

the Grounds when they are full grown, to enrich the 

Land ; at preſent thoſe chiefly uſed for this Purpoſe are 

Buck. Wheat, Vetches, and Spurry. And in ſome Coun- 

tries Abroad they commonly ſow Lupines upon fuch Land 

as they want to improve, and when they are full grown, 
mow them down, and plough them into the Grourd, 
hich they eſteem to be good Manure. This is chiefly 
uſed in the South of France and in Italy, where ſome of 
the Sorts of Lupines grow naturally ; but theſe are not 
proper for this Climate, becauſe, if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove cold or wet after the Lupines are ſown, they will 
rot in the Ground, fo that it may prove loſt Labour to 
ſow them here: and there being many other Sorts of 
Plants which are hardy, and grow to a much larger Size 
with-us than Lupines, they ſhould be preferred for this 
Purpoſe. I have known ſome Land ſown pretty thick 
with Horſe Beans, which have been mowed when they 
were in- Bloſſom, and ploughed in for a Crop of Wheat, 
and it hath largely repaid the Owner. Almoſt any of the 
Pulſe Kind, which grow large, are very proper to be 
ſown for this Purpoſe ; and next to theſe may be ſown 
Muſtard, Cole Seed, or any ot theſe large growing Plants; 
which, if cut before they form their Seeds, and ploughed 
in, will greatly enrich the Ground. 

The Refuſe of the Kitchen Gardens, when laid in 
Heaps and rotted, will alſo afford a good Manure for Corn 
Land ; but as this is not to be obtained in any Quantity, 
Except near great Cities, ſo, in ſuch Places, Dung being 
' reaſonable, the other will not be much ſought after. 

I have lately been informed of another Improvement, 
which may be of great Uſe in ſeveral Parts of the 
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Kingdom ; which is the mowing down of Fern while 


it is green and tender, and laying it in Heaps to rot, 
which will make an excellent — for Land; and as 
this is a moſt troubleſome Plant in many Parts of Erg- 
land, fo by frequently mowing, it may be deſtroyed ; and 
when rotted, a good Quantity of Manure may be obtained, 
which will more than defray the Charges of cutting it 
down. In ſome Places, where no Tan or Horſe Dung 
can be obtained, they have cut down Fern, chopped it 
pretty ſmall, and laid it in a Heap to ferment, then have 
uſed it for hot Beds, for which Purpoſe it has anſwered 
extremely well. The firſt Perſqg who informed me of 
this, was Mr. Samuel Brewer, a very curious Gentle- 


man in Gardening, who made ſeveral hot Beds of Fern, 


which, he fays, continued their heat for many Months, 
ſo that he prefers it to Tan, or any Sort of Dung, where 
a moderate laſting Heat is required. 

There are many other Kinds of Weeds which infeſt 
the Lands in England, which if cut down at. a proper 
Time and laid to rot, might be uſed to great Advantage 


for manuring Land ; and hereby the Weeds would in 


Time be deſtroyed, and the Manure would more than 
pay the Expence of doing it: But few Perſons who are 
employed in Huſbandry care to go out of their old beaten 
Road to try Experiments, even where they are attended 


with little Expence and no hazard; there is ſurely great 


Room to make Improvements of this Kind, eſpecially 
in Countries where Dung, or other commom Manure is 
very ſcarce; in which Places, if Experiments were pro- 
perly made, of rotting whatever Vegetables could be 
procured in the Neighbourhood, a great Improvement 
might be made of the Land. 

The Aſhes of all Kinds of Vegetables are alſo an ex- 
cellent Manure for Land, fo that where the Ground is 
over-run with Buſhes, Brambles, &c. which are woody, 
if they are grubbed up in Summer, and ſpread abroad 
to dry for a little Time, then gently conſumed to Aſhes, 
and theſe ſpread on the Land, it will greatly improve it. 
The Method for doing this is already explained under the 
Article of Land. . 1 | 

Rotten Wood, and Saw Duſt when rotted, is a very 

Manure for ſtrong Land, becauſe it looſens the 
arts of the Earth and renders it light. | 

Bones, Horns, and other Parts of Animals enrich 
Land greatly, alſo decayed Fiſh; and where theſe can be 


eaſily obtained, great Improvements may be made of 


them. 

Sea Sand and Shells are in ſeveral Parts of England 
uſed to great Advantage, eſpecially in Devonſbire, where 
they are at the Expence of fetching the Sand and Shells 
on Horſes Backs, 12 or 14 Miles. The Land on which 
they lay this Manure, is a ſtrong Leam inclining to Clay; 
this ſeparates the Parts, and the Salts contained in the 
Manure are a very great Improvement of the Land. Co- 
ral, and ſuch Kinds of ſtony Plants which grow on the 


Rocks, are filled with Salts which are very beneficial to 


Land ; but as- theſe Bodies are hard, the Improvenient 
is not the firſt or ſecond Year after they are laid on the 
Ground, becauſe they require Time to pulvetiae them 
before their Salts can mix with the Farth to impregnate 
it. Therefore Dreſſings of this Kind are ſeldom uſed by 
Tenants, who want to reap the Fruit of their Labour as 
ſoon as poſſible. But theſe Manures are — 

| or 
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for cold ſtrong Land, than for that which is light and 
ſandy. In Countries at a great Diſtance from the Sea, 
have been diſcovered great Quantities of Foſſil Shells, 
which have been dug out of the Earth, and uſed as Ma- 
nure, which have improved the Ground; but theſe are not 
near ſo full of Salts as the Shells taken from the Shore, 
therefore where the latter can be obtained, they am to be 
preferred. 

Where Land lies near the Sea, ſo that either Sand, 
Shells, Corals, Wracks, or Sea Weeds, can be obtained 
at an eaſy Expence, they are by far the beſt Kinds of Ma- 
nure, becauſe they enrich the Land for ſeveral Years ; 
for as their Salts are cloſely locked up, they are commu- 
nicated by degrees to the Lang, as the Heat and Cold 
cauſes the Bodies to pulverize, and fall into ſmall Parts ; 
ſo that where Sand and ſmaller Kinds of Sea Weeds are 
uſed, if they are la d on Land in proper Quantities, it will 
enrich it for 5 or 7 Years: but Shells, Corals, and other 
hard Bodies, will continue manv Years longer. 

In dunging of Land, I have frequently obſerved in ſe- 
veral Parts of Eng/and, but eſpecially in Cambridgeſbire, 
a very wrong Practice; for the Dung is laid on the Land 
before Midſummer, and ſpread perhaps a Month or fix 
Wecks before the Ground is ploughed; in which Time 
the Sun exhales all the Goodneſs of the Dung, fo that 
what remains is of little Service. Therefore when Dung 
or any other fort Manure is uſed, it ſhould not be laid on 
the Ground until the laſt Time of Ploughing, when it 
ſhould be buried as ſoon as poſlible, to prevent the Eva- 
poration of the Salts. Indeed, where Shells, Corals, or 
any hard Subſtances are uſed for Manure, if theſe are 
ſpread abroad ſome Months before the Ground is plough- 
ed, the Sun, Raln, or Froſt, will cauſe them to pulve- 
rie much ſooner than when they are buried, and ex- 

cluded trom the Air. 

MAPLE. S Acer. 

MARACOCK. Se Paſſiflora. 

MARANTA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 16. Tab. 36. Lin. 
Gent. Plant. 5. Indian Arrow. root. 

The Charadters are, 

It hath a ſmall 3 leaved Empalement fitting on the Ger- 
men; the Flower hath one Petal of the grining Kind, hav- 
ing an oblong compreſſed Tube, which it oblique and turned 
inward; the Rim is cut into 6 ſmall Segments, repreſent- 
ing a Lip Flower, the 2 Side Segments being the largeſt. 
It bat one membranaceous Stamina, appearing like a o 
ment of the Petal, with a linear Summit faſtened to the 
Border. It bath a roundiſh Germen ſituated under the 
Flower, ſupporting a ſimple Style the Length of the Petal, 
crowned by a 3 cornered Stigma. The Germen turns to a 
roundiſh 3 eornered Capſule with 3 Valves, containing one 
bard rough Seed. 

The Species are, | 

1. MAaRaxTA ſegmentis petalorum dentatis, Indian 
Arrow-root with the Segments of the Flower indented, 
This is the Maranta Arundinacea cannacori folio. Plum. 
Maranta with a Leaf of the Indian flowering Reed. 

2. MARANTA —— petalorum integerrimis. Indian 
Arrow-root with the Segments of the Petals intire. This 


is the Canna Indica, radice alli alexipbarmics. Sloan. Cat. 
am. 122 Indian Arrow-root. 
The 1@ Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumier in 
ſome 7 the — Settlements in America, who gave it 
OL. 
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the Name, in Honour of Bartholomew Maranta, an an- 
cient Botaniſt. Ihe Seeds were ſent to Eur:pe by the 
late Dr. William Houſtoun, who found the Plant growing 
in Plenty near La Vera Cruz in New Spain. 

This hath a thick fleſhy creepingRoot very full of Knots, 
from which ariſe many ſmooth Leaves 6 or 7 Inches long 
and 3 broad in the Middle, leſſening toward each End, 
terminating in Points. They are of the Conſiſtence and 
Colour of thoſe of the Reed, and ſtand upon Reed-like 
Foot Stalks, which ariſe immediately from the Root ; be- 
tween theſe come out the Stalks, which riſe near 2 Feet 
high; theſe divide upward into 2 or 3 ſmaller, and are 
garniſhed at each Joint with one Leaf of the ſame Shape 
with the lower, but are ſmaller. The Ends of the Stalks 
are terminated by a looſe Bunch of ſmall white Flow- 
ers, ſtanding on Foot Stalks near 2 Inches long. The 
Flowers are cut into 6 narrow Segments, indented on 
their Edges ; theſe fit upon the Embryo, which turns 
to a roundiſh 3 cornered Capſule, incloſing one hard 
rough Seed. [t flowers here in Fune and Fuly: 

The other Sort was brought from the Spaniſh Set- 
tlements in America, into the Iſlands of Barbadoes and 
Jamaica, where it is cultivated in Gardens as a medicinal 
Plant, being a ſovereign Remedy for the bite of Waſps, 
and to extract the Poiſon of the Manchineel Tree. The 
[1dians apply the Root to expel the Poiſon of their Ar- 
rows, which they uſe with great Succeſs. They take up 
the Roots and after cleanſing them from Dirt, they maſh 
them, and apply it as a Poultice to the wounded Part, 
which diſpels the Poiſon and heals the Wound. It will 
alſo ſtop a Gangrene, if applied before it is gone too far, 
ſo that it is a very valuable Plant. 

This Sort is very like the 1ſt, but the Flowers are ſmall- 
er, and Segments of the Petals entire, in which their prin- 
cipal Difference conſiſts ; it flowers alſo at the ſame Time. 

1 heſe Plants being Natives of a warm Country, are 
very tender, and therefore will not live in this Climate, 
unleſs they are preſerved in Stoves. They may be pro- 
pagated by their creeping Roots, which ſhould be parted 
in the Middle of March, juſt before they begin to puſh 
out new Leaves. Theſe Roots ſhould be planted in Pots 
filled with light rich Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
hot Bed of 'Tanners Bark, obſerving now and then to re- 
freſh them with Water; but it muſt not be given to them 
in large Quantities, for too much Moiſture will ſoon rot 
the Roots, when they are in an unadtive State. When 
the green Leaves appear above Ground, the Plants will 
require more frequently to be watered, and they ſhould 
have free Air admitted to them every Day in Proportion 
to the Warmth of the Seaſon and the Heat of the Bed 
in which they are placed. As the Plants advance in 
Strength, they ſhould have a greater ſhare of Air, but 
they muſt conſtantly remain in the Stove plunged in the 
Tan, otherwiſe they will not thrive ; for when the Pots 


are placed on Shelves in the Stove, the Moiſture paſſes 


too ſoon from the Fibres, which generally are ſpread to 
the Sides and Bottoms of the Pots ſo that the Plants do 
not receive much Nouriſhment from the Water. But 
where they are conſtantly kept in the Tanners Bark, and 
have proper Air and Moiſture, they will thrive, ſo as from 
a ſmall Root to fill the Pot in which it was planted, in 
one Summer. About Michae/mas the firſt Sort will be- 
gin to decay, and in a _ Time after the Leaves _ 
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die to the Ground; but the Pots muſt be continued all 
the Winter in the Bark Bed, otherwiſe the Root will pe- 
Tiſh ; for although they are in an unactive State, yet they 
will not keep from ſhrinking very long, when taken out 
of the Ground; and if the Pots are taken out of the Tan, 
and placed in any dry part of the Stove, the Roots often 
ſhrivel and decay ; but when they are continued in the 
Tan, they ſhould have. but little Water given to them 
when their Leaves are decayed, leſt it rot them. The 
1ſt Sort doth flower conſtantly in July or Auguſt, and will 
often produce ripe Seeds in England; but the 2d Sort doth 
not flower ſo conſtant, nor do the Flowers appear ſo conſ- 
picuous, being very ſmall and of a ſhort Duration. This 
Sort never hath produced any Seeds in England, nor could 
T ever obſerve any Rudiment of a Seed Veſſel ſucceedin 
the Flower. The green Leaves abide on this Sort moſt 
Part of the Winter, ſeldom decaying till February ; and 
fometimes will continue green until freſh Leaves come 
up, and thruſt the old ones off ; in which Particular there 
is a more remarkable Difference between the two Sorts, 
than can be obſerved in the Face of the Plants. 
 MARJORAM. Ser Origanum. | 

MARLE is a Kind of Clay, which is become fatter, 
and of a more —_ Quality, by a better Fermenta- 
tion, and by its having lain ſo deep in the Earth as not to 
have ſpent or weakened its fertilizing Quality by any 
Product. 

Marle is ſuppoſed to be much of the Nature of Chalk, 
and is believed to be fertile from its ſalt and oily Qua- 
Tity ; and that it contracts its Salts from the Air, and for 
that Reaſon is the better, the longer it is expoſed to it. 

Marles are of different Qualities in different Counties 
of England. There are reckoned to be four Sorts of 
Marles in Suſſex, a gray, a blue, a yellow and a red; of 
theſe the blue is accounted the beſt, the yellow the next, 
and the gray the next to that; and as for the red, that 
is the leaſt valuable. | | 

The Marle in Suſ is moſt like Fullers Earth, and 
therefore muſt certainly be the fatteſt, whereas that in the 
North Country runs more upon the Loam. 

In Cheſbire they reckon ſix Sorts of Marle : 

1. The Cowſhut Marle, which is of a browniſh Co- 
- Tour, with blue Veins in it, and hittle Lumps of Chalk 
or Lime Stone ; it is commonly found under Clay, or low 
black Land, 7 or 8 Feet deep, and is very hard to dig. 

2. Stone, Slate, or Flag Marle, which is a Kind of 
ſoft Stone, ot rather Slate, of a blue or bluiſh /Co- 
lour, that will eaſily diffolve with Froſt or Rain. This 
- is found near Rivers, and the Sides of Hills, and is a very 
laſting Sort of Marle. | | 

In Stoffordſbire they eſteem the Dice or Slate Marle 
better than the Clay Marle, and reckon the blue beſt for 
arable Land, and the 555 for Paſture. | 
3. Peat Marle, or Delving Marle, which is cloſe, 
ſtrong, and very fat, of a brown Colour, and is found 
on the Sides of Hills, and in wet or boggy Grounds, 
which have a light Sand in them about two Feet or a 
Yard deep. This is accounted the ſtrongeſt of all Marles, 
and is very good for ſandy Land, but the Land muſt have 
a double Quantity laid on. | 

4. Clay Marle; this reſembles Clay, and is prett 
near akin to it, but is fatter” and ſometimes mixed with 
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5. Steel Marle, which lies commonly in the Bottom 
of Pits that are dug, and is of itſelf apt to break into 


cubical Bits; this is ſometimes under ſandy Land. 
6. Paper Marle, which reſembles Leaves or Pieces 


of brown Paper, but ſomething of a lighter Colour; this 


lies near Coals. I his Sort is leſs eſteemed, it being hard 
to be got. 

The Properties of any Sorts of Marles, and by which 
the Goodneſs of them may be beſt known, are better 
judged of by their Purity and Uncompoundedneſs, than 
their Colour: As if it will break in Pieces like Dice, or 
into thin Flakes, or is ſmooth like Lead Ore, and is with- 
out a mixture of Gravel or Sand; if it will ſhake like 
Slate Stones, and ſhatter afrer Wet, or will turn to Duſt 
when it has been expoſed to the Sun; or will not hang 
and ſtick togethar when it is thoroughly dry, like tough 
Clay; but is fat and tender, and will open the Land it is 
laid on, and not bind ; it may be taken for granted, that 
it will be beneficial to it. | 

Some adviſe, to try the Goodneſs of Marle, by put- 
ting ſome of it into a Glaſs of Water; and they account 
it to be good, if it be ſo tender, that the Lumps break 
and diſſolve as ſoon as it comes to the Bottom; they alſo 
reckon it a good Sign, if it ſparkle in the Water, and 
feel fat between the Fingers; but the ſureſt Sign of its 
Goodneſs is, if it diſſolve by Wet or Froſt. The Strength 
of Marle may alſo be known, by putting a Lump of it 
into a Glaſs of good Vinegar, where, if the Fermenta- 
tion is great, it is a ſure Sign of the Goodneſs of the Marle. 

Some approve of marling Land ſhallow, becauſe they 


ſay, it is apt to work downwards; others of laying it in 


deep at firſt, becauſe the Sun waſtes the Fatneſs of it. 
Some recommend Marles for the improving of ſandy 
looſe Land, but the ſureſt Way to know what Lands it 


will beſt ſuit with, is to try with a little of it on Lands 


ſuppoſed to be of a contrary Nature to it. 

Marles do not make ſo good an Improvement of Lands 
the firſt Year, as afterwards. 

Some adviſe, firſt to burn the Marle before it is laid on 
the Lands; which if it be done, one Load will zo as 
far as five. 

The Quantity of Marle ought to be in Proportion to 
the Depth of the Earth, and over Marling has often 
proved of worſe Conſequence than under Marling, eſpeci- 
ally where the Land is ſtrong ; for by laying it in too 
great Quantities, or oſten repeating the Marling, the 
Land has become fo ſtrong and bound fo cloſely, as to 
detain the Wet like a Diſh, ſo that the Owners have been 
obliged to drain the Ground at a great Expence ; but in 
ſandy Land there can be no Danger in laying on a great 
Quantity, or repeating it often, for it is one of the beſt 
Dreſſings for ſuch Land. 

MARRUBIASTR UM, Baſtard Horehound. SeeSideritis, 

MARRUBIUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 192. Tab. 91. 
Lin. Gen, Plant. 640. Fſeudodiclamnus. Tourn, 188. Tab. 
89. Lin. Gen. Plant. 640. Horehound. | 

The Characters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is Funnel-ſbafed, of one 
Leaf, and equal at the Brim, which ſpreads open. The 
Flnuer is of the Lip Kind, with a cylindrical T ube opening 
at the Brim, where it is divided into 2 Lips, the upper be- 
ing very narrow and acute, the under broad, reflexed, and 
cut into 3 Segments, the middle one is bread and indented. 

| 1t 


It has 4 Stamina which are under the upper Lip, 2 0 
which are a little longer than the ather, terminated by 
ſimple Summits. It hath a 4 pointed Germen, ſupporting 
a ſlender Style of the ſam» Length, and ſituated with the 
Stamina, crowned by a bijid Stigma. The Germen turns 
to four oblong Seeds, fitting in the Empalement. 

The Species are, 

1. MARRKUBIUM. dentibus calycinis ſetaceis uncinatis. 
H. C. 312. Horehound, with hooked briſtly Indentures to 
the Empalement. This is the Marrabium album vulgare. 
C. B. P. 230. Common white Horehound. 

2. MARRUFIUM foliis ovato lanceslatis ſerratit, caly- 
cum denticulis ſetaceis. H. C. 311. Horehound with oval 
Spear-ſhaped ſawed Leaves, and briſtly Indentures to the 
Empalement. Marrulium album latifolium peregrinum. 
C. B. P. Broad leaved foreign white Horehound. 

3. MAxRUBIUN folits lanceolatis dentatis, werticillis 
minoribus, dentil us calycinis ſetaceis erettis, Horehound 
with Spear-ſhaped indented Leaves, ſmaller Whorls, and 
erect briſtly Indentures to the Empalements. This is 
the Marrubium album anguſtifolium peregrinum. C. B. P. 
230. Narrow leaved foreign white Horchound. 

4. MarrvBpivun foliis cunciſormibus, verticillis inva- 
lucro deſtitutis. Hort. Cliff. 311. Horehound with Wedge- 
ſhaped Leaves, and the W horls deſtitute of Coats. I his 
is the Marrutium alyſſan dictum, foliis profunds inciſit. 
H. L. Horehound called Madwort, with Leaves which 
are deeply cut. 

. MaxRUBIUM dentibus calycinis ſetaceis rectis vil. 
I:fis. Hort. Cliff. 312. Horehound with hairy, ere 
briſtly Indentures to the Empalement. This is the Mar- 
rubium Hiſpanicum upinum, foliis ſericeis argenteis. 
Tourn. 193. Low 705 — wah ſilken Silver 
coloured Leaves. 

6. MarrRUBIUM ie ſubovatis lanatis ſupernt emar- 
ginato-crenatis, denticulis calycinis ſubulatis. Hart. Cliff. 
g12. Horehound with woolly Leaves almoſt oval, the 
upper Parts of which are indented and crenated, with 
Awl-ſhaped Indentures to the Empalements. This is 
the Marrubium album candidiſſimum & villoſum : Tourn. 
Cor. 12. Whiteſt and villoſe Horehound. 

7. MarruBIUM calycum limbis patentibus, denticulis 
acutis. Hort. Cliff. 312. Horehound with ſpreading Bor- 
ders to the Empalement, and acute Indentures. This is 
the Marrubium album rotundifolium Hiſpanicum. Par. 
Bat. 201. Round leaved Spaniſh Horehound. 

8. MarruBIUM. folits ſubeæuutis tomentoſis ſupernt ſer- 
ratis, denticulis calycinis ſetaceis erectis. Horehound with 
woolly Leaves which are almoſt oval, and fawed at Top, 
with briſtly and. erect Indentures to the Empalement. 
This is the Marrubium folio rotundo candidiſſime. Boerb. 
Ind. alt. Whiteſt round leaved Horehound. 

g. MarrRUBIUM folits orbiculatis crenatis tomentoſis, 
verticillorum involucris ſetaceit villoſss. Horehound with 
woolly orbicular Leaves which are crenated,and the Coats 
of the W horls briſtly and hairy. This is the Marrubium 
album, foliis amplis ferè circinatis. Phil. Tranſ. No. 


395- White Horebound with large Leaves which are al- 
moſt round. | 

10. MarrUBIUM calycum limbis planis willoſts, foliis 
erbiculatis rugeſis, caule herbacro. Horehound with a plain 
hairy Border to the Empalement, round rough Leaves, 
and an herbacequs Stalk. This is the Pſeudediflamnus 


and ereQ; the whole 40 has an agreeable Flavour. 
2 


_— foliis eriſpis & rugoſir. Tourn. Inſt. Spaniſh 
aftar 


Baſtard Ditany, with rough curled Leaves. 

11. MakRUBLIUM calycum limbis planis villoſts, ſoliis 
cordatis rugeſis incanis, caule ſuffruticoſo. orehound 
with the Border of the Empalement plain and hoary, 
Heart-ſhaped rough hoary Leaves, and a ſhrubby Stal 
This is the Pſeudodiftamnus Hiſpanicus, ampliſſimo folio 
candicante & villoſo. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 188. Spaniſh 
Baſtard Dittany, with a very large hoary Leaf. 

12. MarRUBIUM. calycum limbis planis villoſs, folijs 
cordatis, caule 2 Ebert Cliff, 312. Horehound 
with a plain hairy Border to the Empalement, Heart- 
ſhaped Leaves and ſhrubby Stalk. This is the S 
diclamnus verticillatus inadorus. C. B. P. 232. Whorled 
unſavoury Baſtard Dittany. 

13. MR RU UN dentibus calycinis ſetaceis, involucris 
vill:fis, foliis cordatis ſerratis, ſubtus tomenteſis petiolis 
langiaribus. Horehound with briſtly Indentures to the 
Empalement, hairy Coats, and Heart-ſhaped ſawed 
Leaves which are woolly on their under Side, and have 


long Foot Stalks. This is the Pſceudodiflamnus Hiſpa» 


nicus, ſcrophularie folio. Tourn. Infl. R. 188. Baſtard, 
Dittanny of Spain with a Figwort Leaf. 

14 MarruBIUM calycum limbis planis villeſis foliis, 
ovato-cordatis obtus2 crenatis caule ſuffruticoſo hirſutiſſimo. 
Horehound with a plain hairy Border to the Empalement, 
oval H-art-ſhaped Leaves which are obtuſely crenated, 
and a very hairy ſhrubby Stalk. This is the Pſeuds- 
diclamnus Hiſpanicus ampliſſimo folio nigricante & villoſo. 
Tourn. Infl. 188. Spaniſh Baſtard Dittany, with a very 
large, blackiſh, hairy Leaf. 

t5. MAarRUBIUM calycum limbis tubo longioribus mem- 
branaceis, angulis majoribus rotundatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
$84 Horehound with a membranaceous Rim to the 

palement longer than the Tube, and larger rounder 
Angles. This is the Pſeudodiclamnus acetabulis Molucce 
C. B. P. 222. Baſtard Dittany, with a Pan or Hol 
low of Molucca Baum. 

The iſt Sort is the Praſcum, or white Horehound of 
the Shops. This grows naturally in moſt Parts of 
England, ſo is ſeldom propagated in Gardens. It hath 
A — fibrous Root, from which come out _ 
ſquare Stalks, a Foot or more in Length, which branc 
out upward, and are garniſhed with hoary roundiſh 
Leaves, indented on the Edges, placed oppoſite by 


Pairs. The Flowers grow in very thick Whorls round 


the Stalks at each Joint; they are ſmall, white, and of 
the Lip Kind, ſtanding in tiff hoary Empalements, cut 
into ten Parts at the Top, which end in tiff Briſtles; 
theſe are ſucceeded by four oblong black Seeds, ſitting in 
the Empalement. It flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen 
in Autumn. 

The ad Sort grows naturally in Italy and Sicily; 
this riſes with ſquare Stalks near 3 Feet high, which 
branch much more than the 1ſt ; the Leaves are roun- 
der, whiter, and ſtand farther aſunder; the Whorls of 
Flowersarenot ſolarge,but the Flowers havelonger Tubes. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 

al ; this riſes with lender hoary Stalks near 3 Feet 
igh, the Leaves are very hoary,much longer and narrow- 
er than thoſe of the 2d; the Whorls of. Flowers are 
ſmaller, the briſtly Indentures of the Empalement are longer 
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The 4th Sort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; 
this is a biennial Plant, the Stalks are about the ſame 
Length as thoſe of the 1ſt; the Leaves are Wedge- 
ſhaped, hoary, and obtuſely indented ; the W harls of Flow- 
ers are ſmall, and have no Covers. Tue Flowers ſtand 
looſer in the Whorls, and the Cuts of the Empalement 
end in very {tiff Prickles which ſpread open ; the Flowers 
are purple, and larger than thoſe of the firſt Sort. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the Iflands of the 
Archipelago ; the Stalks of this are ſeldom above 8 or g 
Inches long, covered with a ſoft hoary Down; the Leaves 
are ſmall roundiſh, and very ſoft to the Touch; they are 
hoary, and indented on the Edges. The Whorls of 
Flowers are ſmall, very downy and white; the Flowers 
are ſmall and white. 

The Gth Sort grows naturally in Spain; this hath 
Stalks about the ſame Length as the firſt, the Leaves are 
are nearly oval, woolly, and crenated toward the Top, and 
the Empalement of the Flowers Awl-ſhaped. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in ria, from whence 
I received the Seeds. The Stalks of this grow more 
erect than thoſe of the common Sort, the Leaves are 
rounder and more ſawed on the Edges; the Empalement 
of the Flowers ſpread open, ending in acute Segments. 
The Flowers are like thoſe of the common Sort ; the 
whole Plant is very hoary. 

The 8 th Sort grows naturally in the Levant ; the 
Stalks of this Sort are very woolly, the Leaves almoſt oval, 
thick, and indented on their Edges toward the Top; 
their foot Stalks are broad, the W horls of Flowers large, 
and the Indentures of the Empalements end in ſtiff Briſ- 
tles ; the whole Plant is very white. | 

The gth Sort grows naturally about Smyrna, from 
whence the late Dr. Sherard ſent the Seeds to England. 
The Stalks of this are much ſtronger than thoſe of the 
firſt, and ſtand ere; the Leaves are larger than any of 
the other Species; they are of a thick Conſiſtence, al- 
moſt round, crenated on their Edges, and woolly. The 
Whorls of Flowers are very large, and have briſtly Coats ; 
the Tube of the Flowers is longer, and the Flowers 
larger than thoſe of the common Sort, but this ſeldom 
produces good Seeds in England. 

The 10th Sort grows naturally in Spain and Sicily; 
this ſends out many ſtiff roundiſh Stalks, which riſe more 
than 2 Feet high, and are covered with a white cottonny 
- Down ; the Leaves are almoſt round, rough on their up- 

Side, and woolly on their under; the Whorls of 

Flowers are large, the Borders of the Empalement flat 
and hairy; the Tube of the Flower is ſcarce ſo long as 
the Empalement, ſo the two Lips are but juſt viſible. 

The 11th Sort grows naturally in Spain; the Stalks 
of this are a little ſhrubby, and riſe near 3 Feet high, 
dividing into ſmall Branches; the Leaves are Heart- 
ſhaped and rough on their upper Side, but hoary on 
their under; the Whorls of F;owers are large, the Bor- 
ders of the Empalements flat and hairy; the Tube of 
the Flower is longer, and the Flowers larger than thoſe 
of the former Sort ; they are of a pale purple Colour, 
and their upper Lips erect. 

The 12th Sort grows naturally in Sicily, and the Iſlands 
of the Archipelago, This riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 
2 Feet high, which divides into many Branches, gar- 
niſhed with ſmall Heart-ſhaped Leaves, ſitting pretty 
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cloſe to the Stalks ; the Whorls of Flowers are not fo 
large as thoſe of the two former Sorts. The Rim of 
the Empalements are flat. The Flowers white, and the 
whole Plant is very hoary. 


The 13th Sort grows naturally in Spain ; the Root 


is ligneous; the Stalks ſquare and hairy; the Leaves 
Heart ſhaped, ſaued on their I'cges, woolly on their 
upper Side, and have long Foot Stalks. I he Empale- 
ment of the Flower has the Indentures terminating in 
Briſtles; the Cover of the Whorls is hairy, the Tube 
of the Flower is longer than the Empalement, the Flow- 
ers are purple, and their upper Lips erect. 

The i 4th Sort grows naturally in Spain ; this ſends 
out from the Root many ligneous Stalks, riſing near 3 
Feet high, which are roundiſh and very hairy. The 
Leaves are oval, Heart-ſhaped, obtuſely crenated on their 
Edges, and have long Foot Stalks. "The Whorls of 
Flowers are large ; the Borders of the Empalements flat, 
and very hairy. The Flowers are ſmall, and of a pale 
purple Colour. | a 

The 15th Sort grows naturally in Crete; this hath 
very hairy Stalks, which riſe about 2 Feet high, garniſhed 
with Heart-ſhaped Leaves, rough on their upper Side, 
but hoary on their under. The Whorls of Flowers are 
large, the Borders of the Empalements flat, and cut into 
many Segments, which are membranaceous, angular, and 
rounded at the Jop. The Flowers are ſmall, of a pale 
purple Colour, but ſcarce appear out of their Empale- 
ments, and their upper Lips erect. | 

The firſt Sort is what the College of Phyſicians has di- 
rected to be uſed in Medicine. The Leaves and Tops of 
the Plants are eſteemed hot and dry, peQtoral, and good 
to free the Lungs from thick viſcid Phlegm, and thereby 
to help old Coughs, eſpecially in cold moiſt Conſtitutions, 
the Juice being made into a . with Sugar or Honey; 
they open Obſtructions of the Liver and Spleen, and are 
very ſerviceable againſt the Dropſy, Jaundice, Green 
Sickneſs, and Obſtructions of the Cutamenia, and Sup- 
preſſion of the Locbhia, and other Diſtempers of the fe- 
male Sex, for which few Herbs go beyond this. The 
ufficinal Preparation is the Syrupus de Praſſio. 

The 4th Sort is ſuppoſed to be Galen's Madwort ; 
this was by the Ancients greatly recommended for its 
Efficacy in curing Madneſs, and ſome few of the Moderns 


have preſcribed it in the fame Diſorder, but at preſent it 


is ſeldom uſed. 

All theſe Plants are preſerved in Botanic Gardens for 
Variety, but there are not above two of the Sorts, which 
are cultivated in other Gardens ; theſe are the 12th and 
15th Sorts, whoſe Stalks are ſhrubby, and the Plants 
very hoary, ſo make a variety when intermixed with 
other Plants ; theſe very rarely produce Seeds in England, 
ſo are propagated by — if planted in a ſhady 
Border the Middle of April, will take Rootvery freely. 

They are ſomewhat tender, fo in very ſevere Winters 
are killed, unleſs ſcreened from hard Froſts, eſpecially 
thoſe in good Ground, where they grow luxuriant in Sum- 
mer, fo their Branches are more replete with Juice, and 
very liable to ſuffer by Cold; but when they are in a poor 
dry rubbiſhy Soil, the Shoots will be ſhort, firm, and dry, 
ſo are ſeldom injured by the Cold, and theſe will continue 
much longer than thoſe in better Ground. 


The other Sorts are eaſily propagated by Seeds, 
| which 


r 
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which ſhould be ſown on a Bed of dry poor Earth in 
Spring, and when the Plants come up, they muſt be 
kept clean from Weeds, and where they are too cloſe 
ſhould be thinned, to about 18 Inches aſunder, that their 
Branches may have Room to ſpread, after this they require 
no other Culture ; they may alſo be propagated by Cut- 
ings as the two other — If theſe Plants are upon a 
dry poor Soil, they will live ſeveral Years, but in rich 
Land they ſeldom laſt above three ar four. 

MARRUBIUM NIGRUM. See Ballote. 
 MARTAGON. See Likum. | | 

MARTYNIA. Houft. Gen. Nev. Martyn. Dec. 1. 42. 
[This Name was given by the late Dr. Houſton in Ho 
nour of his Friend John Martyn, Profeſſor of Botany at 
Cambridge.] ä 

The Characters are, 

The Empalement of the flower is cut inte 5 Parts 3 % 
them are crect, and 2 reflexed. The Flower bath one Pe- 
til, which is Bell-ſbaped, with a large ſwelling Tube, at 
the Baſe of which i; ſituated a gibbous Neflarium. The 
Rim of the Petal is cut flightly int» 5 obtuſe Segments, 2 of 
which are turned upward, the otber 3 downward, repre- 
enting a Lip Flower. it bath 4 fender incu: ved 
Stamina, inſlexod into each ather, and terminated by Sum. 
mits, connected together. It hatb an oblong Germen ſituated 
under the Flower, ſupporting a ſbort Style, crowned by a 
plain Stigma. The Empalement turns 45 an oblong gibbous 
Capſule, which divides into 2 Parts, including @ hard 
Nut ſbap d lite the Body of a Stag Beetle, with 2 incury- 
ed ſtrong Hr at the End, having 4 Cells,” 2 of which are 
generally barren, the «ther 2 have one bling Seed in each. 

The Species are, 

1. MarTY>1A caule ramofo, felis angulatis:s Lin. Sp. 
Martynia with a branching Stalk, and angular Leaves. 
This is the Martynia ann un villeſa & vi ſcaſa, folio ſubro- 
funds, flore magno rubro. Flouſt. Annual hairy viſcous 
Martynia, with a roundiſh Leaf, and a large red Flower. 

2. MARTYNIA caule ſimp ici, foliis ſerratis. Lin. Sp. 
Pant. 618. Martynia with a ſingle Stalk, and ſawed Leaves. 

The firſt of theſe Plants was diſcovered by the late Dr. 
3 near La Vera Crux, in New Spain, from whence 

he 
in the Phyſick Garden at Chelſea ; and in the Year 1731. 
feveral of theſe Plants were raiſed, which produced their 
beautiful Flowers, and perfected Seeds, from whence ſe- 
veral Tlants were raiſed the facceeding Year, 

This riſes with a ſtrong herhaceous hairy Stalk, near-2 
Feet high, which divides upward into a or 3 large Branches, 
which riſe upward of 3 Feet high, and are garniſhed with 
oblong oval Leaves cut into Angles on their Sides; they 
are 5 Inches long, and 3 and a Half broad at their Baſe, 
where. they are broadeſt, ending in obtuſe Points; they 
are hat 
| handled. The Flowers are produced in ſhort Spikes, 

from the End of the Branches; they are ſhaped like thoſe 
of the common Foxglove, but are of a paler purple Co- 
jour; theſe are ſuccceded by oblong oval Capſules, which 
are thick, tough, and clammy ; theſe when ripe, divide 
into two Parts, leaving a large hard Nut hanging on 
the Plant, about the Size and much of the ſame Form 
as the Stag Beetle, with 2 ſtrong crovked Horns at the 
End. The Nut has 2 deep longitudinal Furrows on the 
Sides, and ſeveral ſmaller croſſing each other in the Mid- 


ent the Seeds to England, which ſucceeded very well 


and very viſcous, ſhcking to the Fingers if 
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dle. It is fo hard, that it is with Difficufty cut open» 
without injuring the Seeds; within are 4 oblong Cells, 2 
of which have a ſingle oblong Seed in each, but the other 
2 are abortive. If the Plants are brought forward in 
the Spring, they will begin to ſhew their Flowers in July, 
which are firſt produced at the Diviſion of the Branches, 
and afterward at the Extremity of each Branch, io there 


will be a Succeffion on the ſame Plant till the End of 


Ottober, when the Plants decay. 

Ihe ad Sort was diſcovered by Mr. Millar, grow ing na- 
turally about Cartbagena, in New Spain, from whence he 
ſent the Seeds to Europe ; this hath a perennial Root, and 
an annual Stalk, which decays every Autumn, and new 
ones ariſe in the Spring. The Roots are thick, fleſhy, 


and divided into Knots, which are ſcaly, fomewhat like 
thoſe of Toothwort; theſe ſend up ſeveral Stalks, which 


grow about a Foot high; they are thick, ſucculent, and 
of a purpliſh Colour,garniſhed with oblong thick Leaves, 
whole Baſe ſits cloſe to the Stalk ; they are ſawed on their 
Fdges, rough on their upper Side, where they are of a 


dark green, but their under Side is purpliſh. The Stalk 


is terminated by a ſhort Spike of blue Flowers, which 


are Bell-ſhaped, and do not ſpread open at the Rim fo 


much as the former Sort; theſe uſually appear in Fuly. 
or Auguſt, but ate not ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 
The 1ſt Sort, being an annual Plant, is only propa- 
gated by Seed, which thould be ſown in Pots filed with 
light rich Earth, and plun 
Bark, where (if the Earth is duly watered to promote the 
Vegetation of the Seed) the. Plants will appear in about 
Weeks, or a Month, and will grow: pretty faſt, if the 
ed is warm ; they ſhould therefore: be tranſplanted in a 
little Time after they come up,, each into a — Pot 
filled with light rich Earth, and then plunged into the hot 
Bed again, obſerving to water them well, as alſo to ſhade 


them from the Sun, until they have taken new Root, af-- 
ter which they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air ad-- 
mitted to them in warm Weather, by raiſing the Glaſſes. 


of the hot Bed every Day, and the Plants muſt be fre- 
quently watered-;. with this Management they will make 
great Progreſs, ſo as to fill the Pots with their Roots in 
about a Month's. Time, hen they ſhould be ſhifted into 


Pots, about a Foot Diameter at the Top, which ſhould 


be filled with light rich Earth, and then plunged into the 
hot Bed in the Bark Stove, where they ſhould be allowed 
Room, becauſe they put out many Side Branches, and 


will grow 3 Feet high or more, according to the Warmth. 


of the Bed, and the Care which is taken to ſupply them 
conſtantly with Water ; they muſt be conſtantly kept in 
the Tan Bed, givi 

when the Weather is warm, but they will not bear to be 
expoſed abroad in this Country ; when theſe Flants 


thrive well, they will ſend out many Side Branches, which: 
will all of them produce ſmall Spikes of Flowers; but 
it is only fram the firſt Spike of Flowers that good Seeds. 


can be expected in this Country, fo that particular Care 
ſhould be taken, that none of thoſe are pulled off or 


deſtroyed, becauſe it is very difficult to obtain good. Seeds - 


here, and I believe few of thoſe that are produced on the 


Side Branches in the natural Country of their Growth, 


are duly ripened, for I have received a great Quantity of 
theſe Seeds from Abroad, which have appeared to be 
very good, and yet few of them have grown. 


The 


into a hot Bed of Tanners 


them Plenty of free Air at all Times 
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The Seeds of theſe Plants have a ſtrong green Cover- 


ing on them, as thick as the outer Covering of 'an Al- 
mond, and when the Seeds are ripe, the Covering opens, 
and lets the Seeds fall, in the ſame Manner as the Co- 
vering of Almonds, Walnuts, &c. In each Covering 
there is one hard Nut, in Shape ſomewhat like a Beetle, 
having 2 ſharp crooked Horns at one End. This Nut 
contains 4 Embryos, but there are ſeldom more than 2 
Seeds which are perfect in any of them. However, when 
= are ſown, the whole Nut muſt be planted, for it is 
ſo hard, that it is impoſſible to take out the Seeds with- 
out —.— them, and where there are 2 Plants produced 
from the ſame Nut, they are eaſily ſeparated, when they 
are tranſplanted; theſe Seeds will continue good for ſome 
Years, for I ſaved a pretty large Quantity of them in the 
Year 1734, Part of which I'fowed the following Year, 
but had not one Plant produced; the Remainder of the 
Seeds I divided, and ſowed ſome of them every fucceed- 
ing Year, without any Succeſs, until the Year 1738, 
when I ſowed all the Seeds I had left, from which I 
had one Plant produced; fo that if the Seeds are good, 
it is evident they will grow when they are 4 Years 
old; therefore, whenever we' receive good Seeds from 
Abroad, or ſave any in this Country which are perfecthy 
' ripened, it will be proper to preſerve ſome of them for a 
Year or two, leſt a bad Seaſon ſhould happen, when the 
Plants may not perfect their Seeds, fo that if this Pre- 
caution be not taken, the Species may be loſt in Europe. 

The 2d Sort dies to the Root every Winter, and riſes 
again the ſucceeding Spring; this muſt be conſtant! 
preſeryed in the Stove, and plunged into the Bark Bed, 
otherwiſe it will not thrive in this Country. During the 
Winter Seaſon, when the Plants are decayed, they ſhould 
have but little Water, for ut that Time it will rot the 
Roots. In the Beginning of March, juſt before the Plants 
begin to ſhoot, is the proper Seaſon to tranſplant and part 
the Roots, when they ſhould be planted into Pots of a 
middle Size, filled with light rich Earth, and then plung- 
ed into the Bark Bed, which ſhould at this Time be re- 
newed with freſh Tan. When the Plants come up, they 
muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water, but it muſt 
not be given in large Quantities, leſt it rot their tender 
Roots ; and as the Warmth of the Seaſon increaſes, it 
will be proper to admit a large Share of freſh Air, which 
will greatly ſtrengthen the Plants; they mult alfo be 
Placed in be Tan Bed, where they are not over hung, or 
ſhaded by other Plants; nor ſhould they be ſhifted or 
tranſplanted when they are in Leaf, for that will prevent 
their lowering. As the Roots of this Plant increaſe very 
faſt, there is no Neceſſity for uſing other Methods to pro- 
pagate it, otherwiſe the Shoots of the young Stalks will 
take Root, if they are planted in Pots filled with light 
Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed during any of the 
Summer Months. 3 

MARVEL OF PERU. See Mirabilis. 

MARUM. See Teucrium. 

MARUM VULGARE. See Satureja. 

MARY GOLD. See Calendula. 

MARYGOLD (AFRICAN). See Tagetes. 

MARYGOLD (FIG). See Meſembryanthemum. 

MARYGOLD (FRENCH). See Tagetes. 

MASTERWORT. See Imperatoria. | 

MASTICHINA. See Satureja. 


M AT 
_ MATRICARIA, Tourn. Int. R. H. 493. Tab. 281. 
Lin. Gen, Plant, 867. [ſo calſcd from the Matrix, be- 
cauſe this Plant is very good againſt Diſeaſes of the 
Womb; it is alſo called Parthenium, of Hasbire-, a Vir- 
gin.] Feverfew ; in French, Matricaire. 
The Charafers are, 
It hath a compound Flower, The Ray, or Border, is 


, compaſed of many female half Florets ; and the Diſk, which 


is bemiſpherical, of hermaphrodite Florets ; theſe are in- 
cluded in one common bemi g Empaleme nt, compoſed 
of linear Scales nearly equal. The | Jags balf Florets are 

ongue-ſbaped, and indented in 3 Parts at the End ; theſe 
bave a naked Germen, ſupporting a flender Style, termina- 
ted by 2 twiſted Stigmas. The bermaphrodite Florets are 
tubulous, Funnel- ſhaped, and cut into 5 Parts at the Brim, 
which ſpread open; they have each 5 hairy ſbort Stamina, 
terminated by cylindrical Summits, and an oblong naked Ger- 
men, with a ſlender Style, crowned by a bifid ſpreading Stig- 
ma. T he Germen of both turn to ſingle oblong naked Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. MAaTRICARIA lis compoſitis planis, foliolis ovatis 
inciſis, pedunculis ramoſis, Hl. C. 416. Feverfew 
with plain compounded Leaves, whoſe Lobes are oval 
and cut and branching Foot Stalks. This is the Ma- 
tricaria vulgaris, ſeu /ativa. C. B. P. 133. Common or 
Garden Feverfew. | 

2. MATRICARIA receptaculus hemiſphericis, foliis bi- 
pinnatis ſubcarnaſis, ſupra cen vexit, ſubtus carinatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 891. Fevertew with hemiſpherical Recepta- 
cles, double winged Leaves, which are fleſhy, and con- 
vex on their upper Side, and Keel-ſhaped below. Thisis the 
Cbamæmelum maritimum perenne bumilius, faliis breviori- 
bus craſſis obſcure virentibus. Raii, Syn. Ed. 3. p. 186. 
Dwarf perennial maritime Chamomile with * thick 
dark green Leaves. 

The iſt Sort is the common Feverfew, which is direQ- 
ed to be uſed in Medicine. It grows naturally in Lages, 
and upon the Side of Banks, in many Parts of England, 
but is frequently cultivated in the Phyſick Gardens to 
ſupply the Markets ; this is commonly a biennial Plant, 
which decays ſoon after it has perfected Seeds. The 
Root of this Plant is compoſed of a great Number of 
Fibres, which ſpread wide on every Side. The Stalks 
riſe upward of 2 Feet high; they are round, ſtiff, and ſtri- 
ated, branching out on every Side. The Leaves are 
compoſed of 7 Lobes, which are cut into many obtuſe 
Segments; they are of a yellowiſh green Colour. The 
Stalks and Branches are terminated by the Flowers, which 
are diſpoſed almoſt in the Form of looſe Umbels, each 
Flower ſtanding upon a ſeparate Foot Stalk about 2 Inches 
long. The Flowers are compoſed of ſeveral ſhort Rays, 
which are white like thoſe of the Chamomile, ſurrounding 
a yellow Diſk compoſed of hermaphrodite Florets, which 
form a Hemiſphere; theſe are incloſed in one common 
ſcaly Empalement, and are ſucceeded by oblong angular 
naked Seeds. It flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in 
Autumn. The whole Plant has a ſtrong unpleaſant 
Odour. The Leaves and Flowers are uſed in Medicine, 
and are particularly appropriated to the female Sex, being 
of great Service in all Cold flatulent Diſorders of the 
Womb, and hiſterick Affections, procuring the Catamenia, 


and expelling the Birth and Secundines. 
| h The 
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The following Varieties of this Plant, are preſerved 
in Botanic Gardens, many of which are pretty con- 
ſtant, if Care is taken in ſaving the Seeds; but where the 
Seeds have been ſuffered to ſcatter, it will be almoſt im- 
poſſible to preſerve the Varieties without Mixture; but 
if the Seeds are ſown upon a freſh ſpot of Ground, 
where there has not grown any of the Plants before, I 
am inclinable to believe they will produce the ſame Plants 
as thoſe they were taken from, however as they are ſup- 

ſed to be only Varieties, fo | ſhall only juſt inſett them 
— for thoſe who are curious in collecting the Varieties. 

1. Feverfew with very double Flowers. 

2. Feverfew with double Flowers, whoſe Borders, or 
Rays, are plain, and the Diſk fiſtular. 

3. Fevertew with very ſmall Rays. 

4. Feverfew with very ſhort fiſtular Florets. 

5. Feverfew with naked Heads, having no Rays. 

6. Feverſew with naked Sulphur-coloured Heads, 

7. Feverfew with elegant curled Leaves. 

"Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in March, upon a Bed of light Farth ; when 
they come up they ſhould be tranſplanted into Nurſery 
Beds, at about 8 Inches aſunder, where they may remain 
till the Middle of May, when they may be taken up, with 
a Ball of Earth to their Roots, and planted in the Mid- 
dle of large Borders, where they will flower in Jay and 
22 it the Autumn be favourable, will produce 
ripe Seeds the ſame Year. But it is not adviſable to per- 
mit them to ſeed, which often weakens and decays the 
Roots, therefore, when their Flowers are paſt, you ſhould 
cut down their Stems, which will cauſe them to puſh out 
freſh Heads, whereby the Roots will be maintained. 

When the Varieties of theſe Plants are intermixed 
with other Plants of the ſame Growth, they make a 
handſome Appearance during their Seaſon of flowering, 
which commonly continues a full Month, or more, and 
be renders them very valuable. But as their Roots ſeldom 
abide more than 2 or at moſt 3 Years,treſh Plants ſhou'd 
be raiſed from Seeds, to ſupply their Places, for although 
they may be propagated by parting their Roots in Spring 
or Autumn, yet theſe ſeldom make fo good Plants as thoſe 
obtained from Seeds ; but the 2d Sort ſeldom produces 
any good Seeds, therefore that muſt be propagated in 
this Manner, or by planting Cuttings in the Spring or 
— Months, which will take Root, and make good 

lants. 

The ad Sort grows naturally near the Sea, in ſeveral 
Parts of England. I have obſerved it upon the Sex 
Coaſt in great Plenty, from whence I brought the Plants, 
which were of no longer Duration in the Garden than 
2 Years, though in their native Soil they may continue 
longer. The Stalks of this, branch out pretty much, and 
ſpread near the Ground ; they are garniſhed with dark 
— ] eaves, compoſed of many double Wings, or 

inne, like thoſe of the common Chamomile, but are 
much thicker in Subſtance z they have their Edges turn- 
ed backward ſo are convex on their upper Surface, and 
concave on their under. The Flowers are white, like 
thoſe of the common Chamomile, and are diſpoſed almoſt 
in the Form of an Umbel; they appear in Fuly, and 
the Seeds ripen in Autumn. | 

This Plant is feldom cultivated but in Botanic Gardens 
for Variety. It may be propagated by Seeds, which 
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may be ſown either in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, 
or in the Spring, upon a Bed of common Earth in almoſt 
any Situation; and when the Plants come up, they will 
require no other Care, but to thin them where they are 
too cloſe, and keep them clean from Weeds, 

MATTED ROOTS are ſuch as are entangled or 
plated together. 

MAUDLIN. Se Achillea, 

MAUROCENITA. Lin. Gen. Plant. Elit. 2. 289. 
Frangula Hort. Elib. 121. The Hottentost Cherry, vulgd. 

The Charatters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, cut into 
5 Segments, and is permanent. The Flower hath 5 oval 
Petals, which ſpread open. It bath 5 Stamina, which are 

Situated between the Petals, crowned by obtuſe Summits. 
In the Center is ſituated a roundiſh Germen, having no Style, 
crowned by a trifid Stigma. The Germen turns to an val 
Berry, with one or two Cells, each containing one oval 
Seed, 

The Species are, 

1. MAUROCENIA foliis ſubevatir integerrimis, floribus 
confertis lateralibus, Mauracenia with entire Leaves, 
which are almoſt oval, and Flowers growing in Cluſters 
on the Sides ot the Branches. This is the Frevgula ſem- 
pervirent, folio rigide ſubrotundo. Hort. Elth. 146. Tab. 
T21. Ever-green Berry-bearing Alder. with a roundiſh 
ſtiff Leaf, commonly called Hettentot Cherry. 

2. MauROcENIA folits ebvers? ovatis ſerratis floribus 
corymboſis alaribus & terminalibus. Maurocenia with ob- 
verſe, oval, ſawed Leaves, and Flowers growing in a 
Corymbus at the Sides and Ends of the Branches. This 
is the Phillyrea Capenſit, folio celeſtri. Hort. Elb. 315. 
Tab. 236. Phillyrea of the Cape with a Staff Tree Leaf, 
by the Dutch called Leplehout. 

3 MAavuROCENIA foliis ovatis ner veſis integerrimts. 
Maurocenia with oval veined Leaves which are entire. 
This is the Ceraſus Hottentotorum. Pluk. Alnag. 94. 
The ſmaller Hotlentet Cherry. 

4. MAUROCENIA foltis abveriè ovatis emarginatis, flo- 
ribus falitarits alaribus. Maurocenis with obverſe oval 
Leaves, which are indented at the Edges, and Flowers 
growing ſingly from the Sides of the Branches. This 
is the Frangula folio ſubretunds rigido ſubtus ferrugines. 


Houſt. A. Berry-bearing Alder with a roundiſh ſtiff 


Leaf, which is of an Iron Colour on the under Side. 


The iſt Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 


Hape, where it rifes to a conſiderable Height, but here 
they are rarely more than 5 or 6 Feet. The Stalk is 
ſtrong, woody and covered with a purpliſh Bark, ſeoding 
out many ſtiff Branches garniſhed with very thick Leaves, 
almoſt oval, ſtanding for the moſt Part by Pairs, oppoſite ; 
they are about 2 Inches long, and almoſt as much in 
Breadth, of a dark green Colour and entire. The Flow- 
ers come out from the Side of the old Branches, in Cluſ- 
ters, 3, 4, Or 5 ſtanding upon one common Foot Stalk, 
which is ſlender ; they are compoſed of 5 plain equal 
Petals, ending in acute Points ; they are u of a greeniſh 
yellow Colour, but afterward change to white, ſpreading 


wide open. In the Center is ſituated the oval  Germen, . 
crowned by the trifid Stigma, and between each Petal is 


ſituated a Stamina; theſe ſpread open in the ſame Nlan- 
ner as the Petals, and are terminated by obtuſe Summits. 


The Germen turns to an oyal pulpy Berry, ſome * 
ut 
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dut one, and others two Cells; in each of theſe is lodged 
one oval Seed. The Berries change to a dark purple 
when they are ripe. This Plant flowers in July and Au- 
guſt, and the Berries ripen in Winter. 

The 2d Sort is a Native of the Cape of Gard Hop-; 
this hath a woody Stalk,” which in this Country ſeldom 
riſes more than 5 or 6 Feet high, ſending out many 
Branches, covered with a dark purpliſh Bark, and gar- 
niſhed with pretty ſtiff Leaves, obverſely oval, and ſawed 
on their Edges, ſtanding by Pairs, oppoſite ; they are 
about an Inch and a half long, and à little more in 
Breadth ; of a light green, having ſhort Foot Stalks. 
Ihe Flowers are produced in roundiſh Bunches from the 
Side, and at the End of the Branches; they are white, 
and have 5 ſmall Petals, which ſpread open ; between 
theſe are ſituated the Stamina, which ſpread in the 
fame Manner; theſe are terminated by obtuſe Summits. 
In the Center is ſituated the roundiſh Germen, which is 
crowned ſometimes by a bifid, and at others by a trifid 
Stigma. The Flowers appear in July and Auguſt, but 
are not ſucceeded by Berries in England. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally at the Caps of Good 
Hope ; this riſes with a woody Stalk, about the ſame 
Height as the former, dividing into many Branches, gar- 
niſned with ſtiff oval Leaves, about an Inch and a 
Quarter long, and nearly as much in Breadth, of a light 
green Colour,and entire, having 3 longitudinal Veins ; theſe 
are ſometimes placed by Pairs, oppoſite; and at others, 
they are alternate, having a itrong Margin, or Border, 
ſurrounding them. As this Sort hath not as yet produced 
Flowers in England, I cannot give any Deſcription of 
them; but I am fully informed from the Cape, that the 
CharaQers are the ſame with the others, | 

The 4th Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Hou- 
fleun, growing naturally at the Paliſadoes in Jamaica, 
from whence he ſent the Seeds to Europe; this riſes with 
a woody Stalk, from 15 to 20 Feet high, covered with a 
rough brown Bark, and divides into many Branches, 
garniſhed with ſtiff Leaves, Pe alternately ; they are 
about an Inch and à Half long, and a little more in 
Breadth, indented at the Top, with a ſtiff reflexed Bor- 
der, of a gray Colour on their upper Side, but of a ruſty 
Iron Colour on their under, ſtanding upon ſhort Foot Stalks. 
The Flowers come out ſingly along the Side of the Bran- 
ches; they have 5 ſmall white Petals, which end in acute 
Points, and 5 ſlender Stamina, which ſpread open, and are 
terminated by obtuſe Summits. In the Center is ſitua- 
ted a roundiſh Germen, ſupporting a long bifid Stigma, 
which is permanent. The Germen turns to a round Ber- 
Ty, with one or two Cells, each having one oblong Seed. 

'The 11t Sort is too tender to live abroad in England, 
but as it requires no artificial Heat, may be preſerved 
through the Winter in a good Green-houſe, where it de- 
ſerves a Place for the Beauty of its Leaves, which are 
very thick, of a deep green, and differing in Appearance 
from every other Plant ; this may be propagated by lay- 
ing down thoſe Shoots which are produced near the Root, 
but they are long in putting out Roots. The Shoots 
ſhould be twiſted in the Part which is laid, to facili- 
tate their putting out Roots; if theſe are laid down in 
Autumn, t will put out Roots ſufficient to remove 

by the following Autumn; it may allo be propagated by 
- Cuttings, but this is a tedious Method, as they are ſeldom 


MAU 
rooted enongh to tranſplant in leſs than 2 Years. When 
this is practiſed, the young Shoots of the former Year 
ſhould be cut off, with a ſmall Piece of the old Wood 
at the Bottom, in the Spring, and planted in Pots filled 
with loamy Earth, and —_ into a moderate hot Bed, 
covering the Pots with Glaſſes, which ſhould be cloſe 
ſtopped down to exclude the external Air; they ſhould be 
pretty well watered at the Time they are planted, but 
afterward they will require but little Wet; the Glaſſes 
over them ſhould be covered every Day with Mats, to 
ſcreen the Cuttings from the Sun — the Heat of the- 
Day, but in the Morning before the Sun is too warm, 
and in the Afternoon, when the Sun is low, they ſhould 


be uncovered, that the oblique Rays of the Sun may 


raiſe a gentle Warmth under the Glaſſes. With this 
Care the Cuttings will take Root, but where it is wanting, 
they ſeldom ſucceed. When the Cuttings, or Layers, 
are rooted, they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall Pot, 
filled with ſoft loamy Soil, and placed in the Shade till 
they have taken new Root; then they may be removed 
to a ſheltered Situation, where they may remain during 
the Summer Seaſon; and, before the Froſts ot the Au- 
tumn, they muſt be removed-into the Green-houſe, and 
treated as other Plant: of that Country, giving them 
but little Water in cold Weather, and in mild Weather 
admitting the free Air. In Summer they mult be re- 
moved into the open Air, and placed in a ſheltered Si- 
tuation with other exotick Plants; in very warm Weather, 
they muſt be watered 3 Times a Week, but it muſt not 
be given them too freely at any Time. When the Plants 
have obtained Strength, they will. produce Flowers and 
Fruit, which in warm Seaſons will ripen perſecily, and 
if the Seeds are ſown ſoon after they are ripe, in Pots, 
ard plunged into the Tan Bed in the Stove, the Plants 
will come up the Spring following, and may then be 
treated in the ſame Manner, as thoſe which are propa- 
gated by Cuttings and Layers. 

The 2d Sort is not quite fo hardy as the iſt, ſo mult have 
a warmer Place in the Green-houſe in Winter, and ſhould 
not be placed abroad ſo early, in the Spring, nor ſuffered to 
remain abroad ſo late in the Autumn, but if the Green- 
houſe is warm, the Plants will require no additional Heat. 
This may be propagated by Layers, and Cuttings as the 
firſt, "4 requires the ſame Care, for the Cuttings are 
with Difficulty made to root; nor will the Branches which 
are laid, put out Roots in leſs than a Year, and if theſe are 
not young Shoots, they will not take Root. As this Sort 
does not produce Seeds in England, it can be only propa- 
gated by Layers and Cuttings, which being difficult to 
root, occaſions its ſcarcity in Exrope. * 

The 3d Sort is yet more rare than either of the for- 
mer, and is with greater — propagated, for the 
Layings and Cuttings are commo ny 2 Years before they 

et Roots ſufficient to remove, and as it never produces 
Seeds here, it can be no other Way propagated ; this 
is alſo tenderer than either of the other Sorts, ſo ro- 
quires a moderate Degree of Heat in Winter, for with- 
out ſome artificial Warmth, it will not live through 
the Winters in England. In the Middle of Summer the 
Plants may be placed abroad ina warm Situation, but they 
muſt be removed into Shelter early in the Autumn, before 
the cold Nights come on, otherwiſe they will receive a 
Check, which they will not recover in Winter; during the 
mer 
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Summer Seaſon they ſhould be gently watered 3 Times 
a Week in dry Weather, but in Winter they will require 
but little Water. 

The 4th Sort is much more impatient of Cold than 
either of the other, being a Native of a warmer Coun- 
try. This is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be pro- 
cured from the Coumry where it grows naturally, for it 
docs not produce any here. Theſe do not grow the firſt 
Year, fo the Seeds ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with light 
Harth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed of Tanners 
Bark, where they may remain all the Summer; and in 
Autumn they ſhould be removed into the Bark Stove, and 
plunged into the Tan Bed; there they may remain till 
Spring, when they ſhould be taken out of the Stove, and 
plunged into a freſh hot Bed, which will bring up the 
Plants. When theſe are fit to remove, they ſhould 


de each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with 


à ſoft loamy Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed again, 
being careful to ſhade them from the Sun, till they have 
taken new Root, after which they muſt be treated as o- 
ther tender Plants from the ſame — always keep- 
ing them in the Tan Bed; and in Winter they muſt 
have a temperate Warmth, otherwiſe they will not live 
here. AS | 

All the Sorts delight in a ſoft, gentle, loamy Soil, not 
over ſtiff, ſo as to detain the Wet; nor ſhould the Soil 
be too light, for in ſuch they will not thrive They re- 
tain” their Leaves all the Year, ſo make a good Appear- 
ance in the Winter Seaſon, their Leaves being remark- 
ably ſtiff arid of a fing green, eſpecially the firſt Sort, 


- whoſe Fruit ripens in Winter, which when it is in Plenty 


on the Plants, affords an agrecable Variety. 
MAYS. Se Zen. 
MEADIA. Cateſb. Dodocatbeon. Lin. Gen. Fl. 1 3. 
The Characters are, | 

It hath a ſmall Invalucrum of many Leaves, in which 
are many Flowers. The Flower bath a permanent Empale- 
ment of one Leaf, cut into 5 long reflexed Segments. The 
Flower bath one Petal, cut into 5 Parts, whoſe Tube is 
ſhorter than the Empalement, an the Limb is reflexed back- 
ward, It hath 5 ſbort obtuſe Stamina fitting in the Tube, 
terminated by Arrow pointed Stigmas, connected into a 
Beak, with a conical Germen ſupporting a ſlender Style longer 
than the Stamina, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The Em- 
palement becomes an oblong oval Capſule with one Cell, open- 
ing at the Top, and filled with ſmall Seed. 

The Title of this Genus was giren to it by Mr. Mart 
Catsby, F. R. S. in Honour of the late Dr. Mead; who 
was a generous Encourager of every uſeful Branch of 
Science; but being no great Botaniſt, Dr. Linneus was 
unwilling/ any Plant ſnould bear his Name, fo he has al - 
tered it to that of Dodecatheon, which was a Title appli- 
ed by Pliny to a Species of Primroſe with a yellow Root, 
and Leaves like the Garden Lettuce. 

Wie have bat one Species of this Genus, vis. 

Mrapta. Cute. Hf. Carol. App. 1. Tab. 1. This 


is the Auriculd urfi Virginiana, floribus brragiiis inflar 


reſtratis, cyclaminum more reflexis.” Pluk. Aim. Bear's 
ear of Virginia, whoſe Flower has a Beak like that of 
Borage, and reflexed like thoſe of Sou bread. 

This Plant grows naturally in Virgmia, and other 
Parts of North America, from whence it was ſent by 
Mr. 3 many Years ſince Gardener to Dr. Comp- 
Nos II. 
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fon, Lord Biſhop of Londen, in whoſe curious Garden 
I firſt ſaw this Plant growing in the Year 1709, after 
which the Plant was for ſeveral Years loſt in England, till 
within a few Years paſt, when it was again obtained from 
America, and has been propagated in Plenty. It hath a 
rennial Root, from which comes out ſeveral long ſmooth 
— in the Spring, which are near fix Inches long, 
and two and a Half broad; at firſt ſtanding ereR, but at- 
terward they ſpread on the Ground, eſpecially if the Plants 
are much expoſed to the Sun ; from between theſe Leaves 
ariſe 2, 3, or 4 Stalks, in Proportion to the Strength of 
the Roots; theſe riſe 8 or 9 Inches high, they are 
ſmooth, naked, and terminated by an Umbel of Flowers. 
under which is ſituated the many leaved Involucrum 
Each Flower is ſuſtained by a pretty long ſlender Foot 
Stalk which is recorved, ſo that the Flower hangs 
downward. The Flower has but one Petal, which 1s 
deeply cut into 5 Spear-ſhaped Segments, which are re- 
flexed upward like the Flowers of Cyclamen or Sow- 
bread ; the Stamina, which are 5 in Number, are ſhort, 
and fit in the Tube of the Flower, having 5 Arrow- 
pointed Summits, which are conneQted together round 
the Style, forming a Sort of Beak. The Flowers are 
purple, inclining to a Peach Bloſſom Colour, and have 
an oblong Germen ſituated in the Bottom of the Tube, 
which afterward becomes an oval Capſule inclofed by the 
Empalement, with the permanent * on its Apex, 
which, when ripe, opens at the Top to let out the Seeds, 
which are faſtened round the Style. This Plant flowers 
the Beginning of May, and the Seeds ripen in July, ſoon 
after which the Stalks and Leaves decay, ſo that the 
Roots remain inactive till the following Spring. 

This Plant is prapagated by Offsets, which the Roots 
put out freely when they are in a looſe moiſt Soil and. a 
ſhady Situation; the beſt Time to remove the Roots, 
and take away the Offsets, is in Auguft, after the Leaves 
and Stalks are decayed, that they may be fixed well in 
their new Situation, before the Froſt comes on, It may 
alſo be propagated by Seeds, which the Plants generally 
produce in Plenty; theſe ſhould. be fown in Autumn 
ſoon after they are ripe, in a ſhady moiſt Border, or in 
Pots which ſhould be placed in the Shade ; in Spring the 
Plants will come up, and muſt then be kept clean from 
Weeds, and if the Seaſon proves dry, they muſt be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water; nor ſhould they be ex- 
poſed to the Sun, for while the Plants are yanng, they 
are very impatient of Heat, ſo that I have known. great 
Numbers of them deſtroyed in 2 or 3 Days, Which were 
growing to the full Sun. Theſe young Plants ſhould not 
be tranſplanted till their Leaves are decayed, then they 
may be carefully taken up and planted in a ſhady Border, 
where the Soil is looſe and moiſt, at about 8 Inches Diſ- 
tance from each other, which will be Room enough for 
them to grow one Year, by which Time they will be 
ſtrong enough to proqice Flowers, ſo may then be tranſ- 
planted into ſhady Borders in the Flower Garden, where 
they are very ornamental during the Continuance of 
their Flowers. 

At the firſt many ſuppoſed this Plant to be tender, ſo 
planted it in warm Sitvations and nurſed it too much, 
whereby the Plants were often killed, but by Experience 
it is found to be ſo hardy, as not to be hurt by the 
ſevereſt Cold of 3 but it will not thrive 


in 
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— a very dry Soil, or where greatly expoſed to the 
un. 

MEADOW. | 

Under the general Title of Meadow, is commonly 
comprehended all Paſture Land, or at leaſt all Graſs 
Land, which is mown for Hay ; but I chooſe rather to 
diſtinguiſh ſuch Land only by this Appellation, which is 
ſo low, as to be too moiſt for Cattle to graze upon in 
Winter, being generally too wet to admit heavy Cattle, 
without poaching and ſpoiling the Sward ; and thoſe Graſs 
Lands which are drier, I ſhall diſtinguiſh by the Title of 
Paſture, | x 

There are two Sorts of Meadows in England, one of 
which is ſtiled Water Meadows, and the other are ſimply 
called Meadows. 

Water Meadows are thoſe which lie contiguous to Ri- 
vers or Brooks, from whence the Water can be convey- 
ed to overſſow the Graſs at Pleaſure. Of theſe there are 
large Tracts in ſeveral Parts of England, which, if ſkil- 
fully managed, would become much more profitable to 
their Owners, than they are at preſent, as hath been al- 
ready mentioned in another Place; for nothing can be 
more abſurd than the common Practice of flowing theſe 
low Grounds all the Winter, whereby the Roots of all 
the ſweeteſt Kinds of Grafs are deſtroyed, and only ſuch 
Graſſes left as are Natives of Marſhes, which are coarſe 
and ſour: If People were curious to examine the Her- 
bage of theſe Water Meadows, they would find them 
compoſed of bad Weeds, ſuch as grow by the Sides of Ri- 
vers, Brooks, and Ditches, of which the ſeveral Sorts of 
Docks make no ſmall Share; and although many of theſe 
Meadows — 2 great Burden of what the Country 
People call Hay, yet this is only fit for Cows, Cart Hor- 
ſes, and other Animals, which, by hard Labour and Hun- 
ger, are driven to eat it; for Horſes which have been ac- 
cuſtomed to feed on good Hay, will ſtarve before they will 
touch it: And after the Graſs is mown off theſe Mea- 
dows, and Cattle turned in to graze upon them, how 
common is it to ſee the Land almoſt covered with theſe 
rank Weeds, which the Cattle never will eat | this muſt 
always be the Condition of Meadows, where Water is 
let over them in Autumn and Winter ; for, as the Sides 
of Rivers and Brooks every where abound with rank 
Weeds, whoſe Seeds ripen in Autumn ; they falling into 
the Water, are carried by the Stream, and * 
on the flowed Land, where they grow and fill the 
Ground in every Part; but fo incurious are the Genera- 
kty of Farmers in this Reſpect, that if the Ground is 
but well covered, they care not with what, few of them 
taking any Pains to weed or clean their Paſtures. | 

The Method I -propoſed for theſe Meadows is, ne- 
ver to flow them till the Middle or latter End of March, 
excepting once or twice in Winter, when there may 
happen Floods, which may bring down a great Share of 
Soil from the upper Lands, at which Times it will be of 
great Service to let Water upon the Meadows, that 
the Soil may ſettle there; but the ſooner the Wet is 
grained off when this is lodged, the greater Advantage 
the Meadows will receive by it; but from the End of 
March to the Middle of May, by frequently letting on 
the Water, the Growth of the Graſs will be greatly en- 
eouraged, and at this Seaſon there will be no Danger of 
deſtroying the Roots of the Graſs; after the Hay is car- 
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ried off the Ground, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, it 
will be of great Service to the Graſs, if the Meadows 
are flowed again; but when this is practiſed, no Cattle 
ſhould be turned into the Meadows, till the Surface of the 
Ground is become firm enough to bear their Weight with- 
out poaching the Land, otherwiſe the Graſs will ſuffer 


more from the treading of the Cattle, than it will receive - 


Benefit by the flow ing; but theſe are Things which the 
Country People ſeldom regard, fo theſe Meadows are ge- 
nerally very unſightly, and rendered leſs profitable. 

| would alſo recommend the weeding theſe Meadows 
twice a Year; firſt in April, and again in Oober ; at which 
Times if they Roots of Docks, and all bad Weeds are cut 


up with a Spaddle, the Meadows will ſoon be cleared of 


this Trempery, and the Herbage greatly improved. 
Another great Improvement of theſe Lands might be 
procured by rolling them with a heavy Roller, in Spring 
and Autumn. This will preſs the Surface even, whereby 
it may be mown much cloſer, and it will alſo ſweeten the 
Graſs; and this Piece of Huſbandry is of more Service 
to Paſtures, than moſt People are aware ol. 

As to thoſe Meadows which cannot be flowed, there 
ſhould be the fame Care taken to weed and roll them, as 
directed for the Water Meadows; as alfo never to let 
heavy Cattle graze upon them in Winter when they are 
wet; for the Cattle will then poach them, and greatly 
injure the Graſs ; therefore theſe ſhould be fed down as 
cloſe as poſſible in Autumn, before the heavy Rains fall 
to render the Ground ſoft; and thoſe Paſtures which are 
drier, may be kept to ſupply the Want of theſe in Win- 
ter; where there are not Cattle enough to eat down the 
Graſs in Lime, it will be much better to cut off what is 
left, than to ſuffer it to rot upon the Ground, for that 
will prevent the Graſs from ſhooting early in the Spring ; 
but where People have not Cattle e of their own to 
eat down the Graſs in Time, they much better take 
in ſome of their e than ſuffer their Fog (as it 
is called) to remain all the Winter. When theſe Mea- 
dows are fed in Autumn, the greater Variety of Animals 
are turned in, the cloſer they will eat the Graſs; and I 
am ſully convinced, the cloſer it is eaten, the better the 
Graſs will come up the following Spring ; therefore, if 
during the Time while the Cattle are feeding, the Mea- 
dows are well rolled, the Animals will eat the Graſs. 
much cloſer, than they otherwiſe would. 

Thoſe Perſons who are beſt ſkilled in this Part of Huſ- 
bandry, always dreſs their Meadows every other, ot at 
teaſt every third Year, without which it 15 in vain to ex- 

a good Crop of Hay; but the Generality of Farmers 
are ſo much diſtreſſed for Dreſſing to ſupply their Corn 
Land, as not. to have any to ſpare for their Meadows, ſo 
they are content with what the Land will naturally 
duce, rather than take any Part of their Manure " 
their arable Ground ; but this is a very imprudent Piece 
of n for if Land is to be annually mowed for 
Hay, can it be ſuppoſed that it will produce a good. Crop 


long, unleſs proper Dreſſings are allowed it? And when. 


Ground is once beggared for Want of Manure, it will be 
ſome Years before it can be recovered again; but 1 ſhall, 
reſerve what is further neceſſary on this Subject, to be 
fully treated under the Article of Paſture.. 
MEADOW SAFFRON. See Colchicum. 
MEDEOLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 41 1. Va 
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The Charadters are, | 
The Flower has ns Empalement ; it bath ſix oblong oval 
Petals which are equal, ſpread oper, and turn backward ; 
and fix Atul. ſbaped Stamira the Length of the Petal, ter- 
minated by incumbent Summits ; and 3 corniculated Ger- 
men terminating the Style, crowned by thick recurved Stig- 
mas, The Germen afterward turns to a roundiſb 1 il 
Berry with 3 Cells, each containing one Heart-ſhap-d Seed. 
The Species are, 

1. MEDEoOLA 8 ovato-lanceolatis alternis, caule 
ſcandente. Medeila with oval, Spear-ſhaped, alternate 
Leaves, and a climbing Stalk. This is the Aſparagus 
Africanus, ſcandens, myrti folia. Het. Piſſ. 17. Climb- 
ing African Aſparagus, with a Myrtle Leaf. 

2 MErpror a feliis lanceclatis alternis, caule ſcandente. 
Medeola with Spear-ſhaped alternate Leaves, and a 
climbing Stalk. This is the A/paragus Africanus, ſcan- 
dens, myrti folie anguſtiore. Hort. Pifſ. 17. Climbing 
African Aſparagus, with a narrow -t Myrtle Leaf. 

3. MepzoLa foliis verticillats, ramis aculeatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 339. Medeola with Leaves growing in W horls 
and prickly Branches, This is the Fruticulus foliis ruſci 
fellatis. Hort. Elth. 148. Tab. 123. A ſmall Shrub 
with Butchers Broom Leaves pl Star Faſhion. 

4. Mepeora =_ verticillatis, ramis inermibus. Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 339. Medeola with Leaves growing in Whorls 
and ſmooth Branches. This is the Lilium frve martagon 
puſillum, floribus minutiſſims berbaceis. Pluk. Alm. 4o1. 
Lily or little Martagon, with Flowers not very 
herbaceous. i 

The iſt Sort grows naturally at the Cape 7 Good 
Hope ; this hath a tuberoſe Root, compoſed of ſeveral 
Dugs or oblong Knobs, which unite together at the 
Top, from which ariſe 2 or 3 ſtiff Stalks, which divide 
into a t Number of Branches, riſing 4 or 5 Feet 
high, it they meet with any neighbouring Support, to 
which they can faſten, otherwiſe they fall to the Ground ; 
theſe are garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ending 
in acute Points, placed alternately, and fitting cloſe to 
the Stalks ; they are of a light green on their under Side, 
and dark on their upper. "The Flowers come out from 
the Side of the Stalks, ſometimes ſingly, and at others 
there are 2 upon a flender ſhort Foot Stalk 3 they have 
6 oblong equal Petals which ſpread open, of a dull 
white Colour ; within theſe are ranged 6 Stamina, 
as long as the Petals, terminated by incumbent Sum- 
mits, In the Center is ſituated a Germen with 
Horns, ſitting on a ſhort Style, and crowned by 3 thick 
recurved Stigmas; the Germen turns to a roundiſh 
Berry with 3 Cells, each containing one Heart-ſhaped 
Seed. It flowers the Beginning of Winter, and the Seeds 
are ripe in Spring. 

The 2d Sort is alſo a Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence I received the Seeds. This hath a 
Root like the 1ſt, but the Stalks are not ſo ſtrong z they 
climb higher, but do not branch ſo much; the Leaves 
are much longer, narrower, and of a grayiſh Colour. 
The Flowers come from the S.de of the Branches, 2 


or 3 on each Foot Stalk; they are 'of an herbaceous 
white Colour, ſhaped" like the former Sort, and appear 
about the ſame Time, but this has not produced any 
Fruit here. Theſe are undoubtedly diſtin Species, for 
they never vary when raiſed from Seeds. | 
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Both theſe Sorts propagate freely by Offsets from the 
Roots, ſo that when they are once obtained, there will 
be no Neceſſity of ſowing their Seeds, which common- 
er Vear in the Ground, and the Plants will not be 
rong enough to flower in leſs than 2 Years more, 
whereas the Offsets will flower the following Seaſon. 
The Time for tranſplanting and parting the Roots is in 
Ju when their Stalks are entirely decayed, for they 
gin to ſhoot toward the End of Auguſl, keep growing 
all the Winter, and decay in Spring. Theſe Roots 
ſhould be planted in Pots filled with good Kitchen Gar- 
den Earth, and may remain in the open Air till there is 


Danger of Froſt, when they muſt be removed into - 


Shelter, for they are too tender to live through the Win- 
ter in the open Air; but if placed in a warm Green- 
houſe, they will thrive and flower very well, but they do 
not produce Fruit unleſs they have ſome Heat in Winter; 
therefore where that is deſired, the Plants ſhould be pla- 
ced in a Stove kept to a moderate Degree of Warmth. 
During Winter, when the Plants are in Vigour, they 
ſhould be frequently, but gently watered ; but when the 
Stalks begin to decay, they muſt have very little Wet, 
for much Moiſture will rot them while in an inactive 
State; during which Time, if the Pots are placed where 
they have only the Morning Sun, they will require no 
Water ; but when they begin to ſhoot out their Stalks, 
they ſhould be removed to a warmer Situation, and ſhould 
then be gently watered. 

The Flowers of theſe Plants make no great Appear- 
ance, ſo the Plants are not preſerved for their _— ; 
but as the Stalks are climbing, and their Leaves in full 
Vigour in Winter, during that Seaſon, they add to the 
Variety in the Green-houſe. : 

The zd Sort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies, the 
late Dr. Houftoun found it near the Havannab, and Mr. 
Robert Millar gathered it in the Ifle of Tobago, where 
it was growing in Plenty. This is a very low Shrub, 
ſeldom riſing more than 3 Feet high in its native Soil; 
the Stalks are herbaceous like thoſe of Butchers Broom, 
and divide upward into ſeveral Branches garniſhed with 
ſtiff Leaves, ending in acute Spines; they are like 
thoſe of the Butchers Broom, but are longer and nar- 
rower ; theſe ſtand in Whorls round the Stalks, there 
are 9, 11, or more, at each Joint. The Flowers 
are produced juſt under the Leaves, ſometimes ſingly, 
at others there are two, which come out from the 
ſame Joint; they are ot an herbaceous white Colour, 
having ſix oblong pointed Petals, with fix Stamina not 
ſo long as the Petals, and a roundiſh Germen which at- 


terward turns to an oval Berry with three Cells, each 


having one Heart ſhaped Seed. 8 $1215 

This Plant is tender, fo will not thrive in this Coun- 
try, unleſs placed in a Bark Stove, It is propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Pots and plunged in- 
to a'Bark Bed, where they may remain. all the Sum- 
mer, for the Plants ſeldom come up the firſt Year; in 
Autumn t ſhould be removed mto the Bark Stove, 
to remain till the following Spring, when they ſhould 
be removed into a freſh hot Bed, which will bring up 
the Plants; but as theſe are ay flow in their Growth, 
ſo they will not be fit to tranſplant till the following 
Spring, when they may be each planted in a ſeparate 
Pot filled with light 9 Farth, and plunged 9 by 
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freſh hot Bed, ſhading them from the Sun till they are 
new rooted, after which they muſt be treated as other 
tender Hants from the ſame Country. | 


The Plants raiſed from the Seeds here, did not riſe 


above 2 Foot high in five Years, ſo ſſow were they in 


Growth, though they always appeared healthy. 

The 4th Sort is a Native of North America; it is by 
Dr. Linnæus joined to this Genus, in which I have fol- 
lowed him; though, if I remember rightly, the Charac- 
ters do not exactly agree with the other, fot the Flower 
is either polypetalous, or is cut inta many Segments, and 
has but 5 Stamina; it being ſome Years ſince I ſaw-the 
Flowers, I cannot be very certain if I am right. This 
hath a ſmall ſcaly Root, — which ariſes a ſingle Stalk 
about 8 Inches high, garniſhed with one W horl of Leaves 
at a ſmall Diſtance from the Ground, and at the Top 
there are 2 Leaves ſtanding oppoſite ; between theſe come 
out 3 ſlender Foot Stalks which turn downward, each ſuſ- 
taining one pale herbaceous Flower, with a purple Pointal. 
It flowers in June, but J have not ſeen any Fruit upon it. 

This Plant is hardy enough to live in the open Air, 
but does not propagate faſt here, as it produces no Seeds, 
ſo can only be increaſed by Offsets. 

MEDICA. Teurn. In/t. R. H. 410. Tab. 231. Me- 
dicago. Tourn. Inſt. 412. Lin. Gen, Plant. 805. Me— 
dick, or La Lucerne. 7 7 | 

The Characters are, Wet 

The Flower hath a Bell. ſpaped Empalement of one Leaf, 
cut into 5 equal: acute Points, | The Flower is of the But- 
terfly Kind ; the Standard is oval, entire, and the Border 
reflexed the two Wings are oblong, oval, and fixed 'y an 
Appendix to the Keel ; the Keel is ablang, bifid, obtuſe, and 
reflexed toward the Standard. It has 10 Stamina, 9 of 
which are joined almoſt to their Tops; tbe otber is ſingle, 
they are terminated by ſmall Summits, It hath an oblong com- 
preſſedGermen which is incurved, ſitting on a ſbort Style, and 
terminated by a ſmall Stigma; this and the Stamina, are in- 
volved by the Keel and Standard. The Germen turns to a com- 
preſſed Moon fbapedPod, inchſing ſeveralKidney-ſhaped Seeds. 
The Species are, 8 | 
1. Mic mayer, erectior, floril us purpuraſcentibus. 
F. B. 2. 382. Greater upright Medick with purpliſh 
Flowers, commonly called La Lucerne, and by, the 
French, Burgundy Hay. 

2. Mica ſylveſiris, floribus ,croceis. J. B. 2. 383. 
Wild Medick with Saffron coloured Flowers, 
8. Mxzpica caule herbaceo pracumbente, foliis ternatis, 
leguminibus ciliato-dentatis. Medick with an herbaceous 
trailing Stalk, trifoliate Leaves, and Pads which have 
hairy. Indentures. Medicago annua, trifoſii facie, Tourn. 
Inft, Annual Medicago with the Appearance of Trefail. 

4. Mzpic a caule berbaceo procymbente, foliis re 
leguminibus ciliato-dentatis, Medick with a trailing her- 
baceous Stalk, winged Leaves, and Pods having hairy 
Indentures. Medicago wulnerarie facie Hiſpanica. Tourn. 
Speniſh Medicago with the Appearance of Ladies Finger. 

5. Mepica caule berbaceo proftrato, foliis ternatis, fe- 
liols cuneiformibus ſupernè ſerratis, leguminibus margine 


integerrimis.” Medick with a proſttate herbaceous Stalk, 


 trifoliate Leaves, whoſe Lobes are Wedpe-ſhaped and 


ſawed at the Top, and the Borders of the, Pods entire. 
This is the Medicago Italica, annua, maritima, trifolia, 


olgcarpor, fruclu teteſo nan ſpinoſo, Mitchel. Hort. Pifſ 
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Annual Italian maritime Medicago with trifoſiate Leaves, 
and bearing much Fruit, thick and without Spines. 

6. Mepi1CA caule berbaceo proſtrato, pedunculis race- 
m. ſis, leguminibus lunatis, Medick with, a proſtrate her- 
baceous Stalk, branching Foot Stalks, and Moon-ſhaped 
Pods. This is the Medica flavo. flare; Cluf. Hiſt. 2. p. 
243. Medick with a yellowiſh Flower. 


7. Mepica caule herbaceo proſtrato, foliis radicalibus 


integerrimis, caulinis pinnatis, leguminibus dentatis. Me- 
dick with a proſtrate herbaceous Stalk, the Bottom 
Leaves entire, thoſe on the Stalks winged, and indent- 
ed Pods, Medicago vulnerarie facie Cretica, Tourn. 
Cretan Medicago with the Appearance of Ladies Finger. 

8. Mepica feliis ternatis, falialis cuneiformibus, caulle 
ereflo arboreo. Medick with trifoliate Leaves whoſe 
Lobes are Wedge-ſhaped, and an erect Tree-like Stalk. 
Medicago trifolia, fruteſcens, incana. Tourn, Shrubby, 
hoary, three leaved Medicago, or the Cytiſus Virgilli. 

The firſt Sort hath a perennial Root and an annual 
Stalk, which riſes near 3 Feet high in good Land; theſe 
are garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves at each Joint, whoſe 
Lobes are Spear-ſhaped, about an Inch and a Half long, 
and half an Inch broad, ſawed toward their Top, of a 
deep'green, and placed alternately. on the Stalks. The 
Flowers grow in Spikes, from 2 to near 3 Inches in 
Length, ſtanding on naked Foot Stalks 2 Inches long, 
riſing. from the Wings of the Stalk; they are of the 
Pea Bloom or Butterfly Kind, of a fine purple Colour; 
theſe are ſucceeded by compreſſed Moon-ſhaped Pods, 
which contain ſeveral Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. It flowers 
in June, and the Seeds ripen in September. 

There are the following Varieties of this Plant: 

One with Violet- coloured Flowers. 

Another with yellow Flowers. | PO 

A third with yellow and Violet Flowers mixed. 

And a fourth with variegated Flowers. 

Theſe Variations of their Flowers have accidentally 
riſen from Seed, therefore are not to be ſuppoſed diffe- 
rent Plants ; yet thoſe with the yellow and. variegated 
Flowers are never fo ſtrong as thoſe with purple, fo are 
leſs profitable to the Cultivators. | 

This Flant is ſuppoſed to bave been brought origi- 
nally from Media, and from thence had. its Name Me- 
dica : It is by the Spaniards called Alfaſa; by the French, 
La Lucerne, and Grande Trefle ; and by ſeveral Botanick 
Writers Fanum Burgundiacum, i. e. Burgundian Hay. 
There is little Room to doubt of. this being the Medica 
of, Virgil, Columella, Palladius, and other ancient Wri- 
ters of, Huſbandry, who have not been wanting to extol 
the Goodneſs of this Fodder, and have given Direction for 
the Cultivation of it in thoſe Countries where they lived. 

But notwithſtanding it was ſo much commended - by 
the Ancients, and hath been cultivated to ſo good Pur- 
poſe. by oyr Neighbours in France, and Switzerland for 
many Years, it hath not as yet found ſo good Recep- 


tion in our Country as could be wiſhed, nor is it culti- 


vated in any conſiderable, Quantity ; though it is evi- 
dent, it will ſucceed as well in England as in either of 
the before-mentioned Countries, being extremely, har. 


dy, and reſiſting the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate: As a 


Proof, of this, I muſt beg Leave to mention, that the 
Seeds which have happened. to be ſcattered upon the 
Ground in Autumn, have come up, and the Plants have 

endured 
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ndured the Cold of a ſevere Winter, and made very 
ſtrong Plants. 

About the Year 1650, the Seeds of this Plant were 
brought over from France, and ſown in England ; but 
whether for want of Skill in its Culture, whereby it did 
not ſucceed, or that the People were ſo fond of going on 
in their old beaten Road, as not to try the Experiment, 
whether it would ſucceed here or not, was the Occaſion 
of its being entirely neglected in England, I cannot ſay, 
but it is very certain that is was neglected many Years, 
ſo as to be almoſt forgotten. However I hope, before 1 
quit this Article, to give ſuch Directions tor its Culture, 
as will encourage the People of England to make farther 
Trial of this valuable Plant, which grows in the greateſt 
Heat, and alſo in very cold Countries, with this Diffe- 
rence only, that in very hot Countries, ſuch as the Spa- 
niſh IVeft-Indies, &c. where it is the Chief Fodder for 
their Cattle, they cut it every Weck, whereas in cold 
Countries it is feldom cut oftner than 3 or 4 Times a 
Year. And it is very likely, that this Plant will be of 
great Service to the Inhabitants of Barbadzes, Jamaica, 
and the other hot Iſlands in the Ve Indies, where one 
of the greateſt Things they want is Fodder for their Cat- 
de; ſince by the Account given of this Plant by Pere 
Feuillie, it thrives exceedingly in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, 
particularly about Lima, where they cut it every Week, 
and ſell it in the Market, being the only Fodder cul. 
tivated there. 

It is alſo very common in Languedoc, Provence, Dau- 
pbin#, and all over the Banks of the Robne, where it 
produces abundantly, and may be mowed 5 or 6 Times 
4 Year. Horſes, Mules, Oxen, and other domeſtick 
Cattle, love it exceedingly ; but above all when it is green, 
if they are permitted to feed on it, and eſpecially the 
black Cattle, which will feed very kindly upon the dried 
Plant; the Exceſs of which is, by many People, thought 
to be very dangerous ; but it is ſaid to be exceeding good 
for Milch Cattle, to promote their Quantity of Milk; 
and is al ſo ſaid to agree with Horſes the beſt of all, 
though Sheep, Goats, and moſt other Cattle, will feed 
upon it, eſpecially when young, 

The Directions given by all thoſe who have written of 
this. Plant are very imperfect, and generally ſuch as, if 

ractiſed in this Country, will be found entirely wrong; 
* moſt of them order the mixing this Seed with Oats 
or Barley (as is practiſed for Clover ;) but in this Way 
it ſeldom comes up well, and if it does, will draw — 
weak by growing among the Corn, as not to be reco- 
vered under a whole Year, if ever it can be brought to 
its uſual Strength again. | 

Others have directed it to be. ſown on a low rich maiſt, 
Soil, which is found to be the worſt next to a Clay, of. 
any for this Plant; in both which the Roots will rot: 


in Winter, and in a Year or two the whole Crop will be. 


deſtroyed. 
But the Soil in which this Plant is found to ſucceed. 
beſt in this. Country is, a light, dry, looſes ſandy, Land, 
which ſhould be well plougkediand drefled, and the Roots 
of all noxious Weeds, ſuch as Couch Graſs, &r; deſ- 
troyed, otherwiſe theſe will overgrow the Plants while 
young, and prevent their. Progreſs. 

The beſt Time to ſow the Seed is about the Middle 
of April, when the Weather. is ſettled and fair; for if 
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ou ſow it when the Ground is very wet, or in a rainy 

eaſon, the Seeds will burſt and come to nothing (as is 
often the Caſe with ſeveral of the leguminous Plants) ; 
therefore you ſhould always obſerve to ſow it in a dr 
Seaſon, and if there happens ſome Rain in about a Wee 
or ten Days after it is ſown, the Plants will ſoon ap- 
pear above Ground. | 

But the Method I would direct for the ſowing theſe 
Seeds, is as follows: After having well ploughed and 
harrowed the Land very fine, you ſhould make a Drill 
quite acroſs the Ground almoſt half an Inch deep, into 
which the Seeds ſhould be ſcattered very thing. then co- 
ver them over a Quarter of an Inch thick, or ſomewhat 
more, with the Earth, then proceed to make another 
Drill about a Foot and a Half from the former, ſowing 
the Seeds therein in the fame Manner as before, and fo 
proceed through the whole ſpot of the Ground, allowing 
the ſame Diſtance between Row and Row, and ſcatter 
the Seeds very thin in the Drills. In this Manner, an 
Acre of Land will require about 6 Pounds of Seeds ; 
for when it is ſown thicker, if the Seed grows well, 
the Plants will be fo cloſe as to ſpoil each other in a 
Year cr two, the Heads of them growing to a conſider- 
able Size, as will alſo the Roots, provided they have 
Room. I have meaſured the Crown of one Root, 
which was in my Poſſeſſion, 18 Inches Diameter; from 
which I cut near 400 Shoots at one Time, which is an 
extraordinary Increaſe, and this upon a poor dry gravelly 
Soil which had. not been dunged for many .Years, but 
the Roots was at leaſt ten Years old; fo that if this 
Crop, be well cultivated it will continue many Years, and 
be equally good as when it was firſt ſown ; & the Roots 
generally run down very deep in the Ground, provided 
the Soil be dry; and although they ſhould meet a hard 
Gravel a Foot below the Surface, yet their Roots would 
penetrate it, and. make their Way downward, as [| have 
experienced, having taking up ſome of them, which 
were above a Yard in Length, and had run above 2 Feet 
into a Rock of Gravel, which was fo hard as not to be 
looſened without Mattocks and Crows of Iron, and that 
with much Difficulty. 

The Reaſon for directing this Seed to be ſown in Rows 
is, that the Plants may have Room to grow; and for 
the better ſtiring the Ground between them, to deſtroy the 
Weeds, and encourage the Growth of the Plants, which 
may be very eaſily effelted with a Dutch Hoe, juſt after 
cutting the Crop each Time, which will cauſe the Plants 
to ſhoot again in a very little Time, and be much ſtronger 
than in Places where the Ground cannot be- ſtirred ; but 
when the Plants. firſt come up, the Ground between 
ſhould be hoed with a common Hoe ; and if in doing 
this you cut up the Plants where they are too thick, it will 
cauſe the remaining to be much ſtronger. This Hoeing 
ſhould be repeated 2 or 3 Times while the Plants are 
young, according as the Weeds are produced, obſerving 
always todo itin dry Weather, that the Weeds may the 
better be deſtroyed; tor if it be done in moitt Weather, 
they will root and grow again. 

With this Management, the Plants will grow to the 
Height of 2 Feet, or more, by the Begining of Auguſt, 
when the Flowers will begin to appear, at-which Time 
it ſhould be cut, obſerving to do it in a dry Seaſon, if it 
is. to be made Hay, and keep it often turned, that it may 


ſoon 
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ſoon dry, and be carried off the Ground, for if it lie 
long upon the Roots, it will prevent the ſhooting again. 
After the Crop is taken off you ſhould ſtir the Ground 
between the Rows with a Hoe, to kill the Weeds, and 
looſen the Surface, which will cauſe the Plants to ſhoot 
again in a ſhort Time, ſo that by the Beginning of Sep- 
tember there will be ſhoots 4 or 5 Inches high, when you 
may turn in Sheep upon it to feed it down, for it will not 
be fit to cut again the ſame Seaſon, nor ſhould the Shoots 
be ſuffered to remain upon the Plants, which would decay 
when the froſty Weather comes on, and fall down upon 
the Crown of the Roots, and prevent their ſhooting 
early the ſucceeding Spring. 
So that the beſt Way is to feed it until November, 
when it will have done Looting for that Seaſon ; but it 
ſhould not be fed by large Cattle the firſt Year, becauſe 
the Roots, being young, would be in Danger of being 
deſtroyed, either by their trampling upon them, or their 
pulling them out of the Ground ; but Sheep will be of 
Service to the Roots by dunging the Ground, provided 
they do not eat it too cloſe, ſo as to endanger the Crown 
of the Roots. | 
The Beginning of February, the Ground between the 
Roots ſhould be again ſtirred with the Hoe, to encourage 
them to ſhoot again, but in doing this you ſhould be care- 
ful not to injure the Crown of the Roots, upon which 
the Buds are at that Time very turgid, and ready to puſh. 
With this Management, if the Soil be Warm, by the 
Middle of, March the Shoots will be 5 or 6 Inches high, 
when, if you are in Want of Fodder, you may feed it 
down till a Week in April; after which it ſhould be ſuf- 
fered to grow for a Crop, which will be fit to cut the 
Beginning of June, when you ſhould obſerve to get 
it off the Ground as ſoon as poſſible, ard ſtir the 
Ground again with a Dutch Hoe, which will forward 
the Plants ſhooting again, ſo that by the Middle, or 
latter End of July, there will be another Crop fit to 
cut, which muſt be managed as before ; after which it 
ſhould be fed down again in Autumn ; and as the Roots 
by this Time will have taken deep Hold in the Ground, 
there will be little Danger of _— them, if you 
ſhould turn in larger Cattle; but you muſt always obſerve 
not to ſuffer them to remain after the Roots have done 
ſhooting, leſt they ſhould eat down the Crown of the 
Roots below the Buds which would conſiderably damage, 
if not deſtroy them. 
In this Manner you may continue conſtantly to have 
2 Crops to cut, and 2 Feedings from this Plant, and in 
good Seaſons there may be 3 Crops cut, and 2 Feedings, 
Which will be a great Improvement, eſpecially as it will 
grow upon dry barren Soils, where, graſs will come to 
little, and be of great uſe in dry Summers when Graſs 
is often burnt up. And as it is an early Plant in the 
Spring, ſo it will be of great Service when Fodder falls 
ſhort at that Seaſon, when it will be fit to feed at leaſt 
a Month before Graſs or Clover; for I have had this 
Plant 8 Inches high by the 1oth of March, Old Style, 
at which Time the Graſs in the fame Place has ſcarcely 
been one Inch high. V4 
That the Cold will not injure this Plant, I am fully 
ſatisfied, for in the very cold Winter 17 28-9, I had 
ſome Roots of this Plant which were dug up in Od leber, 
and laid upon the Ground in the open Air till the Begin- 
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ing of March, when 1 planted them again, and they 


ſhot out very vigorouſly ſoon after; nay, even while 
they lay on the Ground, they ſtruck out Fibres from the 
under Side of the Roots, and had begun to ſhoot green 
from the Crown of the Roots. But that Wet will deſ- 
troy the Roots, I am fully convinced, for I ſowed a little 
of the Seed on a moiſt ſpot of Ground for a Trial, which 
came up very well, and flouriſhed exceedingly during the 
Summer Seaſon, but in Winter, when the great Rains 
fell, the Roots began to rot at Bottom, and before the 
Spring moſt of them were deſtroyed. | 
The beſt Places to procure the Seed from, are Swit- 
zerland, and the Northern Parts of France, which ſuc- 
ceed better with us than that which comes from a more 
Southern Climate; but this Seed may be ſaved in En- 
gland in great Plenty, in order to which a ſmall Quantity 
of the Plants ſhould be ſuffered to grow till the Seeds are 
ripe, when it muſt be cut, and laid todry in an open 
Barn where the Air may freely paſs through ; but the 
Seed muſt be defended from the Wet, for if it be ex- 
poſed thereto, it will ſhoot while it remains in the Pod, 
whereby it will be ſpoiled. When it is quite dry, it muſt 
be threſhed out, cleanſed from the Huſk, and preſerved 
in a dry Place till the Seaſon for ſowing ; and the Seed 
ſaved in England is much preferable to any brought from 
Abroad, as I have ſeveral 'Times experienced, the Plants 
produced from it having been much ſtronger than thoſe 
produced from French, Helvetian, and Turkey Seeds, 
ſown at the ſame Time, and on the ſame Soil and 
Situation. X 

I am inclinable to think that the Reaſon of this Plant 
not ſucceeding, when it has been ſown in England, has 
been occaſioned by ſowing it with Corn, with which it 
will by no Means thrive (for though the Plant be very 
hardy when grown pretty large, yet at its firſt coming up, 
if it be incommoded by any other Plants or Weeds, it 
ſeldom does well ; therefore it ſhould always be ſown by 
itſelf, and carefully cleared from Weeds until it has 
Strength, after which it is not eaſily deſtroyed) ; or, 
perhaps, People have ſown it at a wrong Seaſon, or in 
wet Weather, whereby the Seeds have rotted, and never 
come up, which hath diſcouraged their attempting it 
again; but however the Succeſs has been, I dare aver, 
that if the Method of ſowing -and managing this Plant, 
which is here laid down, be duly followed, it will be found 
to thrive as well as any other Sort of Fodder now culti- 
vated in England, and will continue much longer, for if 
the Ground be duly ſtired after the Cutting each Crop, 
and · the laſt Crop fed, as hath been directed, the Plants 
will continue in Vigour 20 Vears, or more, without re- 
newing, provided they are not permitted to feed, which 
will weaken the Roots more than 4 Times cutting it 
would do. 

The Hay of this Plant ſhould be kept in cloſe Barns, 
it being too tender to be kept in Rieks open to the Air 
as other Hay; but it will remain good, if well dried 
before it be carried in, three Vears. The People A- 
broad reckon an Acre of this Fodder ſufficient to keep 
three Horſes all the Vear round. TEN 

And 1 have been aſſured by Perſons of undoubted 
Credit who have cultivated- this Plant in England, that 
3 Acres of it have fed 10 Cart Horſes from the End of 


April to the Beginning of OHober, without any _ | 


ood 
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Food, though they have been conſtantly worked. In- 
deed the beſt Uſe which can be made of this Graſs is, 
to cut it, and give it green to the Cattle ; where this 
hath been daily praQiifed, I have obſerved that by the 
Time the Field has been cut over, that Part which was 
the firſt cut, hath been ready to cut again; ſo that there 
has been a conſtant Supply in the fame Field, from the 
Middle of April to the End of October; when the Sea- 
ſon has continued long mild, and when the Summers have 
22 ſhowery, I have known 6 Crops cut in one Seaſon ; 
ut in the drieſt Seaſons there will be always three, When 
the Plant begins to flower, it ſhould then be cut, for if 
it ſtands longer, the Stalks will grow hard, and the under 
Leaves decay, ſo that the Cattle will not greedily devour 
it. Where there is a Quantity of this cultivated, ſome 
of it ſhould be cut before the Flowers appear, otherwiſe 
there will be too much to cut within a proper Time. 

When this is made into Hay, it will require a great 
deal of making, for as the Stalks are very ſucculent, it 
muſt be often turned, and expoſed a Fortnight before it 
will be fit to houſe, for this requires a longer Time to 
make than Saint Foin, therefore, when it is cut, it 
ſhould be carried to make upon ſome Graſs Ground, be- 
cauſe the Earth in the Intervals of the Rows will waſh up, 
and mix with the Hay in every Shower of Rain, and by 
carrying it off as ſoon as it is cut, the Plants will ſhoot 
up again ſoon; but it is not ſo profitable for Hay, as to cut 
green for all Sorts of Cattle, eſpecially Horſes, which 
are extremely fond of it, and to them it will an- 
ſwer the Purpoſe of both Hay and Corn, and they may 
be worked at the ſame Time juſt as much as when they 
are fed with Corn, or dry Food. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
in Spain and Italy, and has been ſuppoſed only a Variety 
of the 1ſt, but I have frequently cultivated this by Seeds, 
and have never obſerved it alter. The Stalks of this are 
ſmaller, and never riſe ſo high; the Leaves are not half 
fo broad ; the Flowers are produced in ſhort roundiſh 
Spikes, and are of a Saffron Colour. This flowers about 
the ſame Time as the 1ſt, and the Seeds ripen the latter 
Part of Summer. It may be eaſily propagated by Seeds, 
and hath a perennial Root which will continue many 
Years ; it is ſeldom culivated any where. 

be 3d Sort grows naturally in /taly: this is an an- 
nual Plant, having ſeveral flender branching Stalks a 
Foot and a Half long, which ſpread on the Ground, and 
are garniſhed with tritoliate Leaves, whoſe Lobes are oval, 
Spegr-ſhaped, and entire. The Flowers are produced 
fi 8 upon the ſlender Foot Stalks, which proceed from 
. the Side of the Branches; they are ſmall, of a yellow 

Colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the former Sort; theſe 
are ſucceeded by broad, flat, Moon ſhaped Pods, whoſe 
Borders are indented, and. theſe Indentures are terminated 
— — 2 Na each by W Pods, is lodged 4 or 5 

idney- 5. wers in June and July, and 
the Seeds = in Autumn, 7 * 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Spain: this is alſo an 
annual Plant, whoſe Stalks grow a Foot and a Half long, 
trailing on the. Ground; they are garniſhed with winged 
Leaves, compoſed of 2 Pair of ſmall Lobes, terminated 
by one large, oval, Spear-ſhaped Lobe; they are a lit- 
tle hoary, and placed alternately at the Joints, The 
Flowers ſtand on long ſlender Foot Stalks, each ſuſtain 
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ing 4 or 5 Gold-coloured Flowers at the Top; theſe 
are ſucceeded by compreſſed Moon-ſhaped Pods, not half 
ſo large as thoſe of the 3d Sort, but have hairy Inden- 
tures like thoſe, This flowers and perfeQts its Seeds a- 
bout the ſame Time as the former. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally on the Borders of the 
Sea in ſeveral Parts of /taly ; this is alſo an annual Plant, 
with proſtrate herbaceous Stalks, about a Foot long, 
garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves, whoſe Lobes are 
Wedge-ſhaped and ſawed toward the Top. The Flow- 
ers are produced upon ſlender Foot Stalks ariſing from the 
e of the Stalk; they are about an Inch long, each 
uſtaining 5 or 6 pale yellow Flowers, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall thick Moon-ſhaped Pods, whoſe Borders 
are entire, containing 3 or 4 ſmall Kidney-ſhaped Seeds 
in each. It flowers and Seeds about the ſame Time with 
the two former. 

The 6th Sort grows in moſt of the warm Countries in 
Eurape ; this is a biennial Plant, with a proſtrate herba- 
ceous Stalk about a Foot long, which branches out on 
every Side, and is garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves, whoſe 
Lobes are oval and entire. The Flowers ftand on branch- 
ing Foot Stalks, which come out toward the End of the 
Branches, each ſuſtaining many pale yellow Flowers, 
which fit upon ſhort ſeparate Foot Stalks; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by Moon-ſhaped Pods, each containing 4 or 5 
Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. : 


The 7th Sort grows naturally in the Archipelago ; this 


is an annual Plant, from whoſe Roots come out feveraF 
oblong Leaves, about 2 Inches and a Half long, narrow 
at their Baſe, but broad toward the Top, where 
they are rounded ; theſe ſpread on the Ground, and be- 
tween them come out the Stalks which are ſlender, about 
a Foot long, branching out into ſmaller ; they are gar- 
niſhed with winged hoary Leaves; thoſe on the lower 
Part of the Stalk, are compoſed of 2 Pair of Lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one; theſe are equal in Size, but thoſe 
on the upper Part of the Stalks are trifoliate; The Flow- 
ers are produced at the End of the Stalks, they are fmall, 
yellow, and ſhaped like thofe of the other Sorts, and are 
ſucceeded by compreſſed Moon-ſhaped Pods which are 
acutely indented on theis Borders, and contain 3 or 4 


Kidney ſhaped Seeds. "This Flant Flowers and ripens its 


Seeds about the ſame Time as the other. 

Theſe annual Sorts are preſerved in the Gardens of 
thoſe who are curious in Botany; the Seeds of theſe ſhould 
be ſown. on an open Bed of freſh Ground, in the Place 
where the Plants are to remain, becaufe they donot bear 
tranſplanting well, unleſs when they are young. As the 
Plants ſpread their Branches on the Ground, ſo they ſhould 
not be ſown nearer than 2 Feet anda Half afunder ;. 
when. they come up, they will require no Care but to 
keep them clean from Weeds. In June they will begin to- 
flower, and as the Stalks and Branches extend, there 
will be a Succeſlion of Flawers 
the early Flowers will be ſucceeded by good Seeds, but thoſe 
which come late in Summer, have not Time to ripe 
before the cold Weather comes on. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in the Iſlands of the 
Archipelago, in Sicily, and the warmeſt Parts of Mal. 
This riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk to the Height of 6 or 
J Feet, covered with a grayiſh Bark, and divides into- 
many Branches, . which, whule young, are covered with 

a hoary 


oduced till the Autumn; 
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z hoary Down ; theſe are garniſhed at each Joint with 
trifoliate Leaves, ſtanding on Foot Stalks about an Inch 
long; there are 2 or 3 of theſe at each Joint, fo that the 
Branches are cloſely covered with them; the Lobes are 
ſmall, Spear-ſhaped, and hoary on their under Side; 
theſe remain all the Year. The Flowers are produced 
on Foot Stalks which ariſe from the Side of the Hache, 
they are of a bright yellow, each Foot Stalk ſuſtaining 4 
or 5 Flowers; theſe are ſucceeded by compreſſed Moon- 
ſhaped Pods, each containing 3 or 4 Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 
It flowers great part of the Year, and when the Win- 
ters are favourable all the Year, or when the Plants are 
ſheltered in Winter, they are ſeldom deſtitute of Flow- 
ers; but thoſe in the open Air begin to flower in April, 
and continue in Succeſſion till December. "Thoſe Flowers 
which appear early in Summer, will have their Seeds 
ripe in Auguſt, or the Beginning of Seprember, and the 
others will ripen in Succeſſion till the Cold ſtops them. 

This Plant may be propagated by ſowing the Sceds, 
either upon a moderate hot. Bed, or a warm Border of 
light Earth, in the Beginning of April, and when the Plants 
come up, they ſhould be carefully Cleared from Weeds; 
they ſhould remain undiſturbed, if ſown in the common 
Ground, till September following, but if on a hot Bed, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted about Midfummer into Pots, 
placing them in the Shade until they have taken Root; 
after which they may be removed into a Situation where 
they may be ſcreened from ſtrong Winds, in which Farr 
may abide till the latter end of Ofober, when they mu 
be put into a Frame, in order to ſhelter them from hard 
Froſts, for thoſe Plants which have, been brought tip ten- 
derly, will be liable to ſuffer by hard Frofts, eſpecially 
while they are young. In April following theſe Plants may 

ſhaken out of the Pots, and placed in the full Ground 
where they are deſigned to remain, which ſhould be in 
a light Soil, and warm Situation, in which they, will en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Winters extremely well, and 

oduce Flowers moſt Part of the, Year, and retaining 
their Leaves all the Winter renders them valuable. 

Thoſe alſo which were ſown in an open Border may be 
tranſplanted in Auguſi following, in the ſame Manner; 
in doing this, you muſt be careful to take them up with a 
Ball of Earth to their Roots, if poſſible, as alſo to water 
and. ſhade them until they have taken Root; after which 
they will require little more Care tha to keep them clear 
from Weeds, and to prune off the luxuriant Branches 
to keep them in due Compaſs ;. but never prune them 
early in Spring, nor late in Autumn, for if Froſt ſhould 
happen ſoon after they are pruned, it will deſtroy the 
tender Branches, and, many Times the whole Plant is 
loſt-thereby, f 

Theſe Plants have been conſtantly preſerved in the 

Green-houſe, ſuppoſing them very tender; but I have 
had large Plants of this Kind, which have remained in 
the open Air in a warm Situation ,many Years without 
any Cover, and have been much ſtronger, and flowered 
better, than thoſe which were houſed, though, indeed, 
it will be proper to keep-a Plant or two in Shelter, leſt 
by a very ſevere Winter (which ſometimes happens in 
FA land) the Plants abroad ſhould, be deſtroyed. | 
They may alſo. be propagated by Cottiogy which 
ſhould be planted in April. on a Bed of light Earth, and 
watered and ſhaded until they have taken Roof, after” 


wil render the cutting of it very tro 
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which they may be expoſed to the open Air, but they 
ſhould remain in the ſame Bed till Augu/? following be- 
fore they are tranſplanted, by which Time they will have 
made ſtrong Roots, and may be removed then with Safety 
to the Places where they are to remain, obſerving (as be- 
fore qirected) to water and Shade them until they have 
taken Root; after which you may train them np with 
ſtrait Stems, by faſtening them to Sticks, otherwiſe they 
are apt to grow crooked and irregular, and when you have 
got their Stems to the Height yon defign them, they 
may then be reduced to regular Iieads, and with pruning 
their *. ya Shoots every Year, they may be kept in 


22 good Order. 
his Plant grows in great Plenty in the Kingdom of 
Naples, where the Goats feed vpon it, with whoſe Milk 
the Inhabitants make great Quantities of Cheeſe; it alſo 
grows in the Iſlands of the Archip:lags, where the Turks 
uſe the Wood of thefe Shrubs to make Handles for their 
Sabres, and the Calogers of Palmas make their Beds of 
this Wood. | 
This is, as hath been before obſerved, by many Peo- 
ple ſuppoſed to be the Cytifus of Virgil, Colitmella, and 
the old Writers in Huſbandry, which they mention as an 
extraordinary Plant, and worthy of Cultivation for Fod- 
der, from whence ſeveral Perſons have recommended it 
as worthy of our Care in England. But however uſeful 
this Plant may be in Crete, Sicily, Naples, or thoſe warm- 
er Countries, yet Fam perſuaded it will never thrive in 
England, fo as to be of any real Advantage for that Pur- 
poſe, for in ſevere Froſt it is very ſubject to be deſtroyed, 
or at leuſt ſo much damaged, as not to recover its former 
Verdure before the Middle, or latter End of May, and 
the Shoots which are produced, will not bear cutting a- 
bove once in a Summer, and then will not be of any con- 
fiderable Length, and the Stems growing very woody, 
ableforne; ſo that, up- 
on the Whole, it can never anſwer the "Trouble and EE. 


pence of cultivation, nor is it worth the Trial, ſince we 


have ſo many other Plants preferable to it; though in 
hot, dry, ty Countries, where few other Plants will 
thrive, this may be cultivated to great Advantage, ſince in 
ſuch Situations it will live many Years,and thrive very well. 
But however unfit this may be for ſuch Uſes in Euę- 
land, yet for the beauty of its hoary Leaves, which abide 
all the Vear, together with its long Continuance in flower, 
it deſerves a Place in every good Garden, where being 
intermixed with Shrubs of the ſame Growth, it makes 4 
very agreedble Variety. pr. 
' MEDICAGO. Lin. Gen. Plant. 805. Madita Torii. 
Infl. R. H. 410. Tab, 231. Snail Trefoil. | 
The Chara#ers are, | | TENT 
Tbe Flower bath a cylindrical ere Empalement of one 
Leaf, cut at the Brim into 5 equal acute Segments. The 
Flower is of the Butterfly Kina, bawing an oval ereft 
Stahgard whife Borders are reflixed. 'The Wings are ob. 
long, oval, and fixed to the Keel by an Appendix: The Nu. 
is «bling, bifid, obtuſe, and reflixed. It hath 10 Stamina 
7 which are joined, and the other ſingle, terminated by ſmall 
ummils ; and an oblong Germen, which fits ufor' a ſhort 
S$1yle, is involved with 4. Stamina by the Kitl, and crotuneu 


by a very ſmall Stignia. T he Ger men turnt to 4 long PRE 


"7. 1 TT : * * | 6 4 " 4 4 [ * \ 
frefſed Pod, twiſted into the Farm of 'a Sail, inrlgſing mary 
ing pope nee 

The 
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The Species are, | 

1. Mic Ado pedunculis racemoſts, leguminibus eoch- 
leatis, ſp1n:ſir, caule procumbente tomentoſo. H. C. 378. Me- 
dicago with branching Foot Stalks, Snail-ſhaped prickly 
Pods, and a trailing woolly Sta!k. This ts the Medica Ma- 

-rina. Lob. Sea Medick, or Snail Trefoil. 

2. Mepicaco leguminibus cocbleatis iner mibus, ſlipu- 
lis dentatis, caule anguloſo diffuſo, foliclis obloago ovatis a- 
cutd dentatis, Medicago with ſmooth Snail-ſhaped Pods, 

indented Stipulz, an angular diffuſed Stalk, and oblong 
oval ſmall Leaves ſharply indented. I his is the Medica 
'ſeutellata. J. B. Snail Trefoil, commonly called Snails. 

3. Mevicaco /eguminibus tornatit inermibus, ftipulis 
acuts dentatis, foliolis ſerratis. Medicago with a turned 

ſmooth Pod, acute indented Stipulæ, and the ſmall 
Leaves ſawed. Medica tornata minor lenis. Park, Tb. 1116, 
Snail Trefoil with a ſmaller turned ſmooth Fruit. 

4. Mtevicaco leguminibus cochleatis ſpinoſiſſimis acu- 
leis utringue tendentibus. Medicego with very prickly 
Snail-ſhaped Pods, whofe Spines point every Way. Me- 
dica ma du, aculeis ſurfum & deorſum tendentibus. 
Tourn. Snail Trefoil with a large Fruit, whoſe Spines point 
vpward and downward, commonly called Hedgehog. 

S. Mepicaco leguminibus cocbleatis ſpinofis, folialis 
ocut# dentatis tricuſpidibuſque. Medicago with prickly Snail- 
ſhaped Pods, whoſe Lobes are acutely indented, and ter- 
minate in three Points. This is the Medica cuchleata di- 

capſuld rotundd, ſpinoſa 2 eleganter diſſeftis, H. 
L. B. Snail-ſhaped Trefoil, having a double Fruit with 
a round prickly Capfule, and elegantly cut Leaves. 

There are many other Species of this Genius, which 
grow naturally in the warm Parts of Europe, and are fre- 
quently preſerved in Botanick Gardens for Variety; but 
as theſe are rarely cultivated in other Gardens, ſo it would 
be befide my purpoſe to enumerate them here. 
be firſt Sort grows naturally on the Borders of the 
Mediterranean Sea; this is a perennial Plant, with trail- 
ing woolly. Branches about a Foot long, divided into 


ſmall Branches garniſhed with trifoliate downy Leaves 


at-each Joint, which are ſmall, Wedge-ſhaped, and ſtand 
on ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers are produced from 
the Side and Ends of the Branches, in ſmall Cluſters ; 
they are a bright yellow, and ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh 
Snail-ſhaped* Fruit, which are downy and armed with a 
few ſhort Spines. The Flowers appear in June and 
Fuly ; the Seeds ripen in September. 
is Plant is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
fown on a warm Border of dry Soil in Spring, where they 
are deſigned to remain; when the Plants come up, 2 
or 3 of them.may be tranſplanted into ſmall'Pots to be 
ſheltered in Winter, becauſe in ſevere Froſt, thoſe in the 
open Air are frequently deſtroyed; though they will en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Winters, if they are grow- 
ing in a dry Soil and a ſheltered Situation. Thoſe Plants 
which are left remaining, will require no other Culture 


dart to thin them where they are too cloſe, and keep them 


clean from Weeds. This Sort may atfo be propagated by 


Cuttings, planted in June or July, in a ſhady Border, 
covering them cloſe with a Glaſs to exclude the external 


Air; theſe will take Root in about ſix Weeks Time, 
and may then be planted in a warm Border or in Pots, 
and treated as the ing Plants. 


| The ad Sort is an annual, which grows naturally in 
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the warm Parts of Europe, but in England is — 
cultivated in Gardens, for the Oddneſs of its Fruit, whic 
is twiſted in the Form of a Snail, and as it ripens turns to 
a dark brown Colour, ſo as to have the Appearance | 
of Snails feeding on the Plants at the firſt View. This f 
hath trailing Branches, the Flowers are of a pale yellow, if 
and come out from the Side of the Branches. Theſe ap- 1, 
= in June and July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. H 
t is propagated by Seeds, ſown in the Middle of April, 

where the Plants are to remain ; they ſhould be thinned 
where too cloſe, and kept clean from Weeds, which 1s | 
all the Culture they require. | 

The zd Sort is alſo an annual Plant, which grows in Th 
the ſame Countries as the former. This hath trailing Bel. 
Branches, and yellow Flowers like the 2d Sort, but the 1914 
Fruit is much longer and cloſer twiſted, fo as to reſemble 1 
the Figure of a veſſel called a Pipe, being leſs at each End ip 
than in the Middle. This is frequently kept in Gardens | X 
for Variety, and may be propagated and treated in the | 
ſame Way as the 2d Sort, : i 

The 4th Sort is alſo an annual, which was formerly | 
more cultivated in the Ae Gardens than at preſent. 
The Stalks, Leaves, and Flowers, are like thoſe of the 
2 former Sorts, but the Fruit is much larger, and cloſely 
armed with long Spines like a Hedgehog, from whence 
it had the Title ; theſe Spines point every Way, fo that 
it is difficult to handle the Fruit without ſmarting for it. 
This is propagated by Seeds as the 2d Sort, and the 
Plants require the ſame Treatment. It flowers in June, 
and the Seeds ripen in September. 1 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Syria; it is an annual by 
Plant with trailing Stalks like the former; the Lobes of | 
the trifoliate Leaves are Wedge-ſhaped, ſharply indented 14 
on the Edges, and at the Top — 3 acute Points. The | 
Flowers are a pale yellow, and the. Fruit Snail ſhaped 
but ſmall, and armed with many weak Spines. It flowers 
the ſame Time with the former, and may be cultivated 
the ſame Way. 

MEDLAR. See Meſpilus. 

MELAMPYRUM. Turn. Infl. R. H. 113. Tab. 
78. Lin. Gen. Plant. 660. Mode, of wie, black, 
and evpoc, Wheat.] Cow W heat. 

The Charafer:s are, : 

The Flower has a permanent Empalement of one Leaf, , 
which is tubulous, and cut into 4 Segments at the Bram. . 
The Flower is of the Lip Kind, baving an oblong recurved 
Tube compreſſed as the Brim; the upper Lip is formed like 
a Helmet, and is compreſſed and indented at the Top; the 
un der Lip ir plain, ere, and cut into 3 Segments at the Ten, 
which are equal and obtuſe. It bath 4 Awk-ſbaped Stamina 
which are curved under the upper Lip, two of which are 
ſhorter than. the otber, terminated by oblong Summits; and 
in the Center is ſituated an acute-pointed Germen, —— 
ing a /ingle Style crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. Em. 
pelement afterward turns to an oblong acute-pointed Cap-- 
ſule with 2 Cells, incleſing 2 pretty large Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. MELaMPYTRUM florum conjugationibus remotit, co- 
rollis clauſes. Flor. Suer. 513. Cow Wheat with the Foot . 
Stalks of the Flowers ſtanding. at a - Diſtance, and the 1. 
Petals ſhut. . This is the Me um luteum latifolium. Fit 
C. B. P. 234. Broad-leaved yellow Cow W heat. l 

2. MELAMPYRUM:. Tg campags 

ot 
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ebtufis imbricatis. Flor. Suec. 510. Cow Wheat with 
compact quadrangular Spikes, which are obtuſe and 
imbricated. This is the Melampyrum luteum anguftife- 
lium. C. B. P. 234. Yellow narrow-leaved Cow W heat. 

3 MELAMPYRUM ſpicis conicis lax? ſpicatis. Prod. 
Leyd. 298. Cow Wheat with looſe conical Spikes of 
Flowers. This is the Melampyrum >= 0p; wang comd. 
C. B. P. 234. Cow Wheat with purpliſh 'I ops. 

4. MELAMPYRUM bratteis cordato-lanceolatis, ſummis 
coloratis fterilibus, calycibus lanatis. Flor. Suec. 512. Cow 
Wheat with Heart Spear-ſhaped Brafllez, fterile co- 
loured Tops, and woolly Empalements. Melampyrum 
eomũ cæruled. C. B. P. Cow Wheat with blue Tops. 

Theſe Plants are ſeldom cultivated in Gardens. "The 
iſt Sort grows naturally in Woods, in many Parts of 
England. The 2d Sort grows plentifully in Bedfordſbire 
and Cambridgeſhire. The 4th Sort grows in the northern 

Parts of Europe. The 3d Sort grows naturally in ſome 
of the ſandy Lands in Norfolk, though not in great Plen- 
ty; but in Ven Friezland and Flanders it grows very 
plentifully among the Corn; and Cluſius ſays, it ſpoils 
their Bread, making it dark ; and that thoſe who eat of 
it, uſed to be troubled with Heavineſs of the Head, in 
the ſame Manner as if they had eaten Darnel or Cockle: 
But Mr. Ray ſays, He has eaten of this Bread very often, 
but could never perceive that it gave any diſagreeable 
Taſte, or that it was accounted unwholeſome by the 
Country People, who never endeavoured to ſeparate it 
from the Corn : And Tabernemontanus declares, He has 
often eaten it without any Harm; and ſays, it makes a 
very pleaſant Bread. It is a delicious Food for Cattle, 

ticularly for fattening of Oxen and Cows, for which 
Purpoſe it may be cultivated. 

The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in Autumn 
ſoon after they are ripe, otherwiſe it ſeldom grows the 
firſt Year ; when the Plants come up, they muſt be 

weeded in Spring while young, and as ſoon as they begin 
to ſhew their Flowers, the Cattle may be fed upon it; 
but the ſhould be confined to a certain Space, and not 
permitted to run over the whole Field to trample it down, 
which would deſtroy a great Part of it. ; 
The 3d and 4th Sorts make a pretty Appearance, with 


their purple and blue Tops, during the Months of July 


and Auguj?. I hey are all of them annuals. 

MELASTOMA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 481. Groſſularia. 
Shan. Hiſt. Jam. American Gooſe-berry Tree, vulgd. 

The Charatters are, | 

The Flawer has a permanent Empalement of one Lea 
fwelling like a Bladder, and «btuſe. It bath ive roundi 
Petals, which are inſerted into the Border of the Empale- 
ment; and ten ſhort Stamina, terminated by long eref 
. Summits a little curved. Under the Flower is ſituated a 
roundiſh Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by an 
incurved indented Sligma. The Germen afterward turns 
to. 4 Berry with five Cells, covered by the Empalement 
avbich crowns it, and contains many ſmall Seeds. 


The Sprcies are, 
1. MzLASTOMA foliis denticulatis gvatis acutis. Lin. 


Sp. Plant. 389. Melaſtoma with oval, acute- pointed, 
indented Leaves. T his is the Groſſularia Americana, 
plantaginis folio ampliſſimo. Plum. Sp. 18. American Goole- 
berry with a Plantain Leaf. 
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2. MerasTOMA foliis denticulatis ovatis acuminatir, 
nervis interioribus ante baſin coadunatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 300. 
Melaſtoma with oval indented Leaves ending in acute 
Points, whoſe inner Veins join before they reach the 
Baſe. Groſſularia alia plantaginis folio, fructu rariore 
violaceo. Plum. Sp. 18. Another Flantain leaved Gooſe- 
berry, bearing a few Fruit which are of a Violet Colour. 

3- MELasTomMa foliis denticulatis lanceolatis guingue- 
nervibus, caule hiſpido. Lin. Sp. 390. Melaſtoma with 
Spear ſhaped indented Leaves, marked with five Veins, 
and a prickly Stalk. This is the Greſſularia plantaginis 
folio anguſtiore birſuto. Plum. Sp. 18. Gooſeberry with 
a hairy, narrow, Plantain Leaf. 

4. MrrasrouA foliis integerrimis ovato-lancealatis 
ſubtus ſericeis, nervis ante baſin coadunatis. Hort. Cliff, 
162. Melaſioma with very entire oval Leaves, which are 
Spear-ſhaped and filky beneath, and Nerves joining near 
the Baſe. This is the Arbor racemoſa Braſiliana, gw 
Malabathri. Breyn. Cent. The branching Tree of the 
Brazils, with a Malabathrum Leaf. 

5. MeLasTOMA foliis lancevlatis utringue glabris ner- 
vis tribus ante baſin cotuntibus, Hort. cif 162. Mela- 
ſtoma with Spear-ſhaped Leaves ſmooth on both Sides, 


and three Veins — oo before they reach the Baſe. 


"This is the Greſſularia fructu nan ſpinoſo, Malabathri fo- 
liis oblongis, floribus herbaceis racemofrs, fructu nigro. 
Shan. Cat. 165. Gooſeberry without Spines, having 
oblong Leaves like thoſe of the Malabathrum, and her- 
baceous Flowers growing in long Bunches. 

6. MitasTomMa foliis lanceolatis, nervis tribus longi- 
tudinalibus, ſubtus glabris coloratis. H. C. Melaſtoma 
with Spear-ſhaped Leaves having 3 longitudinal Veins, 
ſmooth and coloured on their under Side. 


7. MELASTOMA "rp lanceolato- vat is quinque ner- 


vibus ſcabris. Flor. Zeyl. 171, Melufloma with Spear- 
ſhaped oval Leaves which are rough, and have five 
Veins. This is the Melaſlama guingue nervia birta ma- 
jor, capitulis ſericeis villoſis Burm. Zeyl. 155. Greater 
hairy Melaſtoma with five Veins, and ſilky hairy Heads. 
8. MELasTOMA foliis oblongo-ovatis minutiſſimè denta- 


tis inferne ſericeis quinguenervibus, floribus racemoſis. Me 


laſtama with oblong oval Leaves having very ſmall In- 
dentures on the Edges, and being filky on their under 
Side, with five Veins, and Flowers growing in long 
Bunches. * fruttu, arbor maximo non ſpinoſa, 
Malabathri folio maxims inodora, flore racemoſo albo. Sloan. 
Gooſeberry without Thorns growing to a large Tree, 


with a large ſcarlet Leaf like that of Malabathrum, and 


white Flowers growing in long Bunches. | 

9. MELasSTOMA foliis denticulatis ovatis acuminatit, 
inferne nitidiſſimis, petiolis longiſſimis. Melaſtoma with oval 
acute-pointed Leaves, indented on their Edges, v 
ſhining on their under Side, and very long Foot Stalks. 

10. MELASTOMA foliis cordatis acuminatis integerri- 
mis, inferne incanis, Ei umbellutis, Melaſtama with 
Heart-ſhaped, acute-pointed, entire Leaves, hoary on 
their under Side, and Flowers growing in Umbels. This 
is the Sambucus Barbadenſis dicla, foliis ſubincanis. Pluk. 
Pbyt. Tab. 221. fol. 6. Barbadoes Elder, whoſe Leaves 
are hoary on their under Side. 

11. MELASTOMA foliis . oblongo-cordatis acuminatis, 
denticulate-ſerratis, floribus racemsſes ſparſir. Melaſtoma 
with oblong, Heart-ſhaped, acute-pointed Leaves, hav- 

| ing 
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ing ſawed Indentures, and Flowers growing thinly in 
long Bunches. 

12. MELasTOMA feliis ovato-lanceolatis, quinquener- 
vibus, ſubtus aureis, floribus verticillatis, caule tomentoſo, 
Melaſtoma with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves having five 
Veins, of a Gold Colour on their under Side, and 
Flowers growing in Whorls, with a woolly Stalk. 

13. MELASTOMA Foliits lanceolatis acutis denticulatis 
inſernè incanis trinervibus, floribus racem»fis. Melaſtoma 
with acute Spear-ſhaped Leaves which are indented on 
their Edges, hoary on their under Side, and have three 
Veins, and Flowers growmg in Bunches. 

14. MrLasToMaA foliis ovato-lanceolatis acuminatis 
integerrimis, utrinque glabris . floribus racemo- 
fir. Melaſtoma with entire, owl, Spear-ſhaped Leaves 
ending in acute Points, and having three Veins, and be- 
img ſmooth on both Sides, with Flowers growing in long 
Bunches. This is the Arbor Syrinamen/rs, canelle folio 
 wtringue glabro. Pluk. Surinam Tree with a Cinnamon 
Leaf, which is ſmooth on both Sides. | 

15. MELasTOMA folis ovatis quinquenervibus — 
floribus racemoſis alaribus. Melaſtoma with eval rough 
Leaves having five Veins, and Flowers growing in Bun- 
ches from the Sides of the Branches. 

16. MELasTOMA foliis lanceolatis trinervibus globris, 
marginibus biſpidis, Mela ſtoma with ſmooth Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves having three Veins, and hairy Prickly Borders. 

17. MELASTOMA ow ovatis quinquenervibus glabrir, 
marginibus _— elaſtoma with oval ſmooth Leaves 
having five Veins, and hairy prickly Borders. 

18. MELASTOMA foliis cvato-lanceolatis feabris acu- 
minatis quinquenervibus, floribus racemoſis. Melaſtoma with 
oval, Spear-ſhaped, acute-pointed Leaves, having five 
Veins, and Flowers growing in long Bunches. 
| The Title of this Genus was given by Profeſſor Bur- 
wan of Amſterdam, in the Theſaurus Zeylanicus ; ſome of 
theſe Plants have been titled Sambucus, others Chriſto- 

boriana, and to ſome of the Species Dr. Plukenet gave 
the Title of Acidendren; but Sir Hans Sloane and Father 
Plumier, have given them the Title of Groſſularia, from 
whence I have applied the Eng/i/ſb Name of Gooſeberry 
to them. which is the Name by which ſome of the Sorts 
are known in America, 

The 1ft Sort riſes 4 or 5 Feet high, the Stem and 
Branches being covered with long ruſſet Hairs; the Leaves 
are placed on the Branches by Pairs, growing oppoſite ; 
they are 5 Inches long and 2 broad, and are alfo covered 
with the fame ruſſet Down, baving 5 Ribs or Veins fun- 
ing through the Leaves from End to End, but the 3 inner 
= before they reach the Baſe, with ſmall tranſverſe 

ibs; the Fruit is produced at the End of the Shoots, 
which is a pulpy blue Berry; as large as a Nutmeg. 

The 2d Sort grows to a. large Tree, having many 
crooked Branches, covered with a brown Bark; the 
Leaves are placed by Pairs oppoſite on the Branches; theſe 
Leaves are ſmooth, entire, and above 5 Inches long, and 
2 broad in the Middle with 3 deep Veins runing through 

them; both Sides of theſe Leaves are of a fine li Ne 
green and ſmooth, and are ſharply mdented on their Fd 

85 2 in acute Points; the Fruit grows in looſe 

pikes at the End of the Branches, they are thinly placed 


on the Spikes, and of a Violet Colour. 
The 3d Sort grows. 20 Feet high, with a large 
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Trunk covered with a ruſſet Bark; the Leaves are very 
large, being above 7 Inches long, and 3 and a Quarter 
broad, of a dark ruſſet Colour on their upper Side, but 
of a yellowiſh ruſſet on their under, ſoft to the Touch, 
having a Down over them; the Stalks are covered with 
rough Hairs, and the Leaves are placed by Pairs on the 
Branches, which make a beautiful Appearance when the 
Trees are viewed at a Diſtance. | 

The 4th Sort ſeldom grows more than 8 or 10 Feet 
high, the Leaves are about 4 Inches long, having 3 
Veins runing the whole Length, which join before they 
reach the Baſe ; they are entire, and of a Sattin Colour 
on their under Side, but of a light green on their upper; 
theſe are placed by Pairs on the Branches. 

The 5th Sort ſeldom grows more than 7 or 8 Feet 
high, ſpreading out into many Branches, covered with a. 
ſmooth purple Bark; they are ſlender, and * 
with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 5 Inches long and 2 broad in 
the Middle, where they are broadeſt ; they are ſmooth 
on both Sides, their Edges are entire, and- terminate in. 
acute Points. The Flowers are produced in pretty long 
hanging Bunches, they are of an herbaceous Colour, 
with long Styles which are ſtretched out a Length 
beyond the Petals, and are permanent; the Fruit is ſmall, 
and black when ripe. 


The 6th Sort riſes 4 or 5 Feet high, dividing into 
many ſlender Branches, which are ſmooth, and garniſh- 
ed with Spear ſhaped Leaves 3 Inches long, and one and 


a Quarter broad, of a lucid green on the upper Side, 
but white on the under, ſmooth, having three longitudi- 
nal Veins which join before they reach the Baſe ; theſe 
are entire, and placed alternately on the Branches. The 


Flowers are produced in a looſe Panicle at the End of the 


Branches, they are ſmall, white, and have pretty long 
Tubes; theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall purple I ruit.. 
The 7th Sort riſes with an angular Stalk, 6 or 7 Feet 


high, ſending out Branches by Pairs oppoſite, garniſhed. 
with Spear-fhaped, oval, rough Leaves, placed oppoſite 


by Pairs; they are hairy, of a dark green on their upper 
Side, but of a pale green on their under. The Flowers 
are produced at the End of the Branches, 2 or 3 ſtanding 


together; they are large; and of a Roſe Colour inclining, 


to purple, fitting in large hairy Empalements ; theſe are 
ſucceeded by roundiſh purple Fruit crowned by the 


Empalement, which ate filled with a purple Pulp ſur- 


rounding the Seeds, 


The 8th Sort riſes 20 Feet, with a large ſtrait Stem, 
covered with a gray Bark, and at the Top divides into 
many angular Branches ;. theſe are 222 with oblong. 
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oval Leaves near a Foot long, and ſix inches broad in the 


Middle, of a dark green on their upper a 
on their under, with five ſtrong longitudinal Veins ; they 
are indented on their Edges, and placed by Pairs oppoſite. 
The Flowers are produced in long looſe Bunches at the 
End of the Branches; theſe are white, and are ſucceed- 


ed by roundiſh purple Fruit, filled with Pulp, in which 


the Seeds are lodged. 

The gth Sort riſes with a ſtrong erect Stalk near 30 
Feet high, covered with © gray Bark, dividing at 2 
into ſeveral angular comp ranches, garmſhed wit 


oval Leaves indented on their Edges ; they are 7 In- 


ches long and almoſt 5- broad, ſtanding by Pairs, oppo- 


ſite. on very long Foot * of a lucid green on their 
| 4 | 


upper 


Side, but filky- 
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upper Side, but of a pale Gold Colour and fattiny on 
their under, with 5 ſtrong longitudinal Veins, and a great 
Number of ſmaller tranſverſe ones. The Fruit is pro- 
duced in loofe Panicles at the End of the Branches ; 
they are white, and are ſucceeded by purple Fruit, about 
the ſame Size of the former. 

The roth Sort riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 10 or 12 
Feet high, covered with a hairy Bark, and divides into 
many Branches toward the Top, garniſhed with Heart- 
ſhaped Leaves ending in acute Poins, they are 5 Inches 
long and 3 broad toward their Baſe, entire on their 
Borders, of a dark green on their upper Side, but hoary 
on their under, with 5 longitudinal Veins, and many 
ſmaller tranſverſe ones; theſe are placed oppoſite by 
Pairs, and ſtand upon hairy Foot Stalks, 2 Inches and 
a Half in Length. The Flowers are produced at the 
End of the Branches, in a Sort of Umbel ; they are 
of a pale Roſe Colour arid pretty large, fitting in hairy 
Empalements ; theſe are fucceeded by fmall black Fruit, 
a little larger than Elder Berries. 

The 1 1th Sort riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk about 8 or 
9 Feet high, covered with a dark brown Bark, and di- 
vides at the Top into many ftraggling Branches, gar- 
niſhed with oblong Heart-ſhaped Leaves fix Inches long, 
and 3 broad toward their Baſe, ending in acute Points; 
theſe are indented on their Edges, with ſharp Serratures ; 
they are ſmooth on both Sides, and of a light green 

our. The Flowers are produced in very looſe Bun- 
ches at the End of the Branches, they are ſmall, of an 
herbaceous Colour, and are ſucceeded by ſmall Fruit, of 
a dark Colour when ripe. 

The x2th Sort riſes with a — Stalk 5 or 6 Feet 
high, dividing into many ſmaller Branches, which are 
covered with a hairy woolly Bark, of a ruſty Iron Co- 
lour ; theſe are garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
one Inch and a Half long, and three Quarters broad in 
the Middle ; they are of a dark green on their upper 
Side, of a ruſty Iron Colour on their under, having 5 
longitudinal Veins; they are placed oppoſite, and fit 
cloſe to the Branches. The Flowers come out in 
Whorls at the Joints of the Stalks, they are ſmall, of a 
purplifh Colour, and are ſucceeded by ſmall black Fruit. 

The 13th Sort is a low Shrub, ſe dom riſing more 
than 3 Feet high, dividing at the Bottom into flender 
Branches, garniſhed with Spear<ſhaped Leaves, ending 

in acute Points ; theſe are 5 Inches long, and one and a 
Half broad in the Middle, ſawed on their Edges, of a 


dark green on their upper Side, and a hoary white on 


their under, having 3 longitudinal Veins ; they are placed 
oppoſne, on ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers are produ- 
ced in looſe Bunches at the End of the Branches, they 
are white, and are ſucceeded by ſmall purple Fruit. 

The 14th Sort hath a ſhrubby Stalk 8 or 9 Feet high, 
divided into many flender Branches which are ſmooth, 
and garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 7 Inches 
long and 3 broad; ending in acute Points; they are en- 
tire on their Edges, ſmooth on both Sides, ſtand oppo- 
ſite by Pairs, and have — ney Veins. U he 
Flowers are produced in looſe Panicles at the End of 
— Branches, and are ſucceeded by very ſmall purple 

tuit. 

The 15th Sort riſes with ſeveral ſhrubby Stalks 5 or 
6 Feet high, dividing into feveral crooked Branches, 
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garniſhed with oval Leaves 3 Inches long, and almoſt as 
much broad, having 5 longitudinal Veins; they are 
rough, of a dark green on their upper Side, but of a 
pale green on their under Side, indented on the Edges, 
ſtanding on very hairy Foot Stalks; they are ſometimes 


oppoſite, and at others alternate on the Branches. 


The Flowers are produced in very looſe Bunches, which 
come out from the Side of the Stalks; they are ſmall, of 
an herbaceous Colour, and are ſucceeded by ſmall pur- 
pliſh Fruit, filled with very ſmall Seeds. 

The 16th Sort riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 7 or 8 Feet 
high, and divides into many ſmooth Branches, garniſhed 
with Spear-ſhaped Leaves about 4 Inches long, and one 
Inch and a Quarter broad in the Middle; they are ſmooth 
on both Sides, of a darlagreen Colour, and have 3 longi- 
tudinal Veins ; the Edges of theſe Leaves are cloſely ſet 
with briſtly ſtinging Hairs. The Flowers are produced 
in looſe Bunches at the End of the Branches ; they are 
ſmall, of a purpliſh Colour, and are ſucceeded by very 
ſmall black Fruit. 

The 17th Sort is like the former, but the Leaves 
are oval, a little more than 2 Inches long, and one 
and a Quarter broad; theſe have 5 longitudinal Veins, 
are ſmooth on both Sides, of a dark „ and ſtand 
oppoſite by Pairs on ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers 
grow in looſe Bunches at the End of the Branches, they 


are larger than the former Sort, but the fame Colour. 


The Edges of the Leaves of this Sort, are cloſely ſet 
with ſtinging Hairs. 

The 18th Sort riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 8 or 9 Feet 
high, dividing into Branches by Pairs ſtanding oppoſite, 
as. do alſo the Leaves, which are 7 A= and 3 
broad, rough on their Surface, entire on their Edges, 
ending in acute Points; they are of a light green on 
both Sides, and ſtand on ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flow- 
ers are produced in large looſe Panicles at the End of the 
Branches, they are ſmall, white, and are ſucceeded by 
ſmall, round, purple Fruit. | 

All the Sorts are Natives of the warm Parts of Ame- 
rica, where there are many more Species than are here 
enumerated. Moſt of - theſe here mentioned, were 
found by the late Dr. Houftoun, growing naturally in 
Jamaica, from whence he ſent many of their Seeds to 
Europe, ſome of which ſucceeded; but moſt, if not 
all the Plants which were raiſed from them, were loſt 
in the ſevere Winter in 1740, ſince which Fime they 
have not been recovered in Europe. 

There is great Beauty it the Diverſity of the Leaves 
of theſe Plants, many of them being very large, and 
moſt of them of different Colours on the two Surfaces, 
their under Side being either white, Gold Colour, or 
ruſſet, and their upper of different Shades of green, ſo 
that they make a fine Appearance in the hot Houſe all 
the Year:; indeed, their Flowers have no great Beauty 
to recommend them, but yet for the ſingular Beauty of 
their Leaves, theſe Plants deſerve a Place in all curious 
Collections. | 

There are very few of theſe Plants at preſent in any 
of the European Gardens, which may have been occa- 
ſioned by the Difficulty of bringing over growing Plants 
from the Weſt-Indies ; and the Seeds being ſmall when 
they are taken out of the Pulp, ſoon become dry, fo 
ſeldom-ſucceed, The beſt Way to obtain thele Plants 
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is, to have the entire Fruits put up in 
as they are ripe ; and forwarded by the ſooneſt Convey- 
ance to England; theſe ſhould be immediately taken 
out when they arrive, and the Seeds ſown in Pots of 


Sand, as ſoon 


light Earth, and into a moderate hot Bed of 
Tanners Bark. When the Plants come up, and are fit 
to remove, they muſt be each planted in a ſmall Pot of 
light Earth, and plunged into the Tan Bed; and 
fterward be treated as directed for the Annona, to which 
I ſhall defire the Reader to turn, to avoid Repetition. 

.MELIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 473. Azederach. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 616. Tab. 387. The Bead Tree. | 

The Chara#ers are, 

The Empatement of the Flower is ſmall, erect, and of 
one Leaf, cut into 5 obtuſe Points at the Top. The Flower 
bath 5 long narrow Spear- ſbaped Petals which ſpread open, 
and a cylindrical Neclarium of ane Leaf the Length of the 
Petals, indented af the Brim in 10 Parts. It bas 10 fmall 
Stamina inſerted in the Top of the Nedtarium, terminated 
by Summits which do not appear above the NeAarium, 
with a conical Germen ſupporting a cylindrical Style, 
crowned by an obtuſe indented Stigma. The Germen turns 
to a 75 globular Fruit, including. a raundiſh Nut bauing 5 
rough Furrows, and 5 Cells, each containing one oblong Seed. 

The Species are, 

1. MIA foliis- bipinnatic. Flor. Zeyl. 162. Melia 
with doubly winged Leaves. This is the Azederach. 
Ded. Pempt. 848. The Bead Tree, or falſe Sycamore. 

2. MEL1a foliis pinnatis. Hart. Cliff. 161. Melia with 
winged Leaves. Azederach ſempervirens E florens. Tourn, 
Ever-green and always flowering Bead Tree. 

The firſt Sort grows naturally in Syria, from whence 
it was brought to Spain and Portugal, where it is now 
become as common almoſt, as if it were a Native of 
thoſe Countries. This in warm. Countries grows to a 
large Tree, ſpreading out many Branches, garniſhed 
with winged Leaves compoſed of 4 ſmaller Wings, 
whoſe Lobes are notched and indented on their Edges ; 
they are of a,deep green on their upper Side, and paler 
on the under. The Flowers come out from the Side of 
the Branches in long looſe Bunches, they are compoſed 
of 5 long narrow Spear-ſhaped Petals, of a blue Colour ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by oblong Fruit as large as a ſmall 
Cherry, green at firſt, but when ripe changes to a pale 
yellow, incloſing a Nut with 5 deep Furrows, having 
1 5 Cells, in each of which is lodged one oblong 

This produces its Flowers in England in July, but 

are not often ſucceeded by Seeds here; it drops its Leaves 
in Autumn and puts out freſh in Spring, The Pulp 
which ſurrounds the Nut, is ſaid to have a deadly Qua- 
lty if eaten, and if mixed with Greaſe and given to 
Dogs, will kill them. The Nuts are bored through, and 
rung by the Roman Catholicks as Beads. 
There has been of late ſome of theſe Plants introduced 
to the Iſlands in the e Indies, where. they continue 
flowering, and produce Fruit moſt Part of the Year. 
The Fruit 1 have received from: thence by the Title of 
Indian Lilac, from which I have raiſed many Plants, and 
find them the ſame as that from Syria. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds (which may be ob- 
tained from Italy or Spain, where theſe Trees annually 

produce ripe Fruits in the Gardens where they are 
Planted ;) the Seeds. or Berries ſhould be ſown in Pots 
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filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged into a hot 
Bed of — Eat, Pie (if the Seeds are freſh) they 
will come up in about 2 Months Time: When the 
Plants come up, water them frequently, and let them 
have a large Quantity of free Air, by raiſing the Glaſſes 
every Day ; in June expoſe them to the open Air, in x 
well ſheltered Situation, that they may be hardened be- 
fore Winter, In OAober remove the Pots under a hot 
Bed Frame where they may enjoy free open Air when 
the Weather is mild, and be covered in hard Froſt. Dn- 
ring the Winter Seaſon, you muſt refreſh them gently 
with Water, but by no Means repeat this too often, nor 
give them too much at a Time; for their Leaves being 
off, they will not be in a Condition to throw off a Su- 
perffuity of Moiſture. | 

In March following, you may ſhake out your Plants 
from the Seed Pots and divide them, planting each into 
a ſmall Pot, filled with light freſh Earth, plunging them 
into a moderate hot Bed, which will greatly promote 
their rooting, and increaſe their Growth ; do not draw 
them too much, but give them a large Share of Air, 
when the Weather is good; and in June, remove them 
out into the open Air as before, and during the three or 
four Winters, while the Plants are young, you muſt ſhel- 
ter them, to ſecure them from the Cold ; but when the 
Plants are grown pretty large and woody, they will en- 
dure to be planted in the = Air. Ihe beſt Seaſon 
for this is in April, at which Time you ſhould ſhake them 
out of the Pots, being careful not to break the Earth 
from the Roots, but only pare off with a Knife the Out- 
ſide of the Ball of Earth; then open your Holes and put 
in the Plant, cloſing the Earth to its Roots, obſerving 
if the Weather is dry, to give it ſome Water, which 
ſhould be repeated twice a Week, until the Plants have 
taken Root; but you muſtobſerve to plant them on a 
Soil and in a warm Situation, otherwiſe they will be lia- 
ble to miſcarry in ſevere froſty Weather. ? 

Some of theſe which were planted in an open Expo- 
ſure, have endured the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
very well; but when a ſevere froſt happens, they are 
generally killed, or at leaſt their Shoots are deſtroyed to 
the main Stem ; therefore it is much more ſecure to plant 
them againſt good aſpected Walls, where they will live 
and produce their Flowers annually, and in warm Seafons 
they may have Fruit. 

The ad Sort grows naturally in India, where it be- 
comes a large Tree ; the Stem is thick, the Wood of a 
pale yellow, and the Bark of a dark purple and very bit- 
ter. The Branches extend wide on every Side, and are 
garniſhed with winged Leaves, compoſed of 5 or 6 Pair 
of oblong, acute-pointed Lobes, terminated by an odd 
one; theſe are ſawed on their Edges, of a light green 
Colour, and a ſtrong difagreeable Odour ; they ftand 
upon pretty long Foot Stalks which come out ſometimes 
oppoſite, and at others they ate alternate... The Flow- 
ers are produced- in long branching Panicles which pro- 
ceed from the Side of the Branches; they are ſmall, 
white, and fit in ſmall Empalements, which are cut 
into 5 acute Segments; theſe are ſucceeded by oval 
Fruit of the Size of ſmall Olives, which are green, 
afterward yellow, and, when ripe, they change to 
a_ purple; the Pulp which ſurrounds the Nut is 
oily, acrid, and bitter; the Nut is white and _—_ 
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Like that of the former. It grows in ſandy Land, both in 
India and the Iſland of Ceylon, where it is always green, 
and produces Flowers and Fruit twice a Year. 

This ſort is now very rare in England, and alſo in the 
Dutch Gardens, where ſome Years paſt it was more 
common; it is propagated by Seeds, as the other Sort, 
but being much tenderer, the Plants ſhould be kept con- 
ſtantly in the Tan Bed. In the Summer they may be 
placed under a Frame, but in Winter they muit be re- 
moved into the Bark Stove, and treated as other Plants 
from the ſame Countries. When the Plants have ob- 
tained Strength, they may be treated more hardily, by 
placing them in Winter in a dry Stove, - and in the Mid- 
dle of Summer they may be placed abroad for 2 or 3 
Months in a warm ſheltered Situation, but they ſhould 
not remain too long abroad ; and during the Winter 
Seaſon ſhould be ſparingly watered ; with this Manage- 
ment the Plants will produce Flowers annually, and as 
they retain their Leaves ail the Year, they are ornamen- 
tal in Winter in the Stove. 

The firſt Sort is commonly called, Zizyphus alba, in 
Portugal and Spain, and in Italy Pſeudocycamorus. It 

was by moſt of the modern Botanifts titled, Azederach, 
but Dr. Linneus has altered it to this of Melia, which 
was by 7 beephraſtus applied to a Species of Aſh. 
MELIANTHUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 430. Tab. 245. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 512. Mala, ., Honey Flower. 

Ihe Characters are, f c 

The Flower has a large celoured unequal Enpaltment di- 
vided into 5 Segments, the 2 upper are oblong and erecs, the 
lower is ſhort, and 1 like a Bag; the Middle are Spear- 
ſhaped and oppoſite. It hath 4 narrow Spear-ſbaped Petals, 
reflexed at tbeir Points, ſpreading open outta: d, and ſhaped 
like the Empalement into two Lips, connected on their 2 It 
has a Neftarium of one Leaf, ſituated in the lower Segment of 
the Empalement, and faſtened with it to the Receptacle ; it 
is ſhort, compreſſed on the Sides, and cut on the Margin. 
& bath 4 ere#t Awl-ſhapcd Stamina, the 2 under being 
ſomewhat ſhorter than the other, terminated by oblong Heart- 
ſhaped Summits. In the center is ſituated a four-cornered 
Germen, ſupporting an eres! Style, crowned by a quadri- 

Stigma. The Germen becomes a quadrangular Capſule 
with diflended Cells, divided by Partitions in the Center, 
each containing one almoſt glebular Seed, fixed to the Center 
of the Capſule. | 

The Species are, 

1. MELlANTHU LON. ſolitariis petiols adnatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 492. Honey Flower with fingle Stipulz growing 
cloſe to the Foot Stalk. Meliantbus Africanus. H. L. B. 
414. African Honey Flower, or greater Meliantbus. 

2. MELIANTH Os ftipulis geminis diſtinctis. Hort. Cuff 
492. Honey Flower with two diſtin Stipulæ. This 
is the Melianthus Africanus minor fetidus. Com. Rar. Pl. 
4 Tab. 4. Smaller ſtinking African Honey Flower. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence it was brought to Holland in 1672 ; this 
hath a ligneous perennial Root, which ſpreads far on e- 
very Side, from which arife many Stalks, which are hol- 
low, and become woody ; theſe riſe 6 or 7 Feet high, and 

are herbaceous toward the Top, where they are garniſhed 
with large winged Leaves, which embrace the Stalks with 
their Baſe, where they have large ſingle Stipulz faſtened 
on the upper Side of the Foot Stalk, with 2 Ears at the 
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Baſe, which alſo embrace the Stalk. The Leaves have 
4 or 5 Pair of very large Lobes, and are terminated by 
an odd one ; theſe are deeply jagged on their Edges into 
acute Segments, and between the Lobes runs a double 
leafy Border, or Wing, on the upper Side of the Mid- 
rib, fo as to connect the Baſe of 2 together; theſe 
are alſo deeply jagged in the ſame Manner as the Lobes; 
they are of a gray Colour, and an herbaceous Odour. 
The Flowers are produced in pretty long Spikes, which 
ariſe from the Top of the Stalks ; they are of a Choco- 
late brown Colour ; they are formed like the Lip Flow- 
ers, but have 4 narrow Petals, in which it differs from 
the other Plants of this claſs with Lip Flowers ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by oblong four cornered Capſules, divided 
by a central Partition into 4 Cells, each containing one 
roundiſn Seed; this Plant flowers in June, but unleſs the 
Seaſon proves warm, is not ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 

This plant was formerl oy wen by in Green-houſes, 
as a tender Exotick, — if act in a dry Soil, and a 
warm Situation, it will endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well, and if, in a ſevere Froſt, the Tops 
of them ſhould be deſtroyed, yet the Roots will abide, 
and put forth again the ſucceeding Spring, ſo there is 
no great Danger of loſing it; and the Plants which 
grow in the open Air, always flower much better than 
thofe which are preſerved in the Green-houſe, as they 


are leſs drawn, which always is hurtful to the flowerin 


of Plants; for it rarely happens, that any of the Plants 
of this Sort, which are placed in the Green-houſe, do 
flower, they are apt to draw up tall and weak, and 
thoſe Branches which produce Flowers generally decay 
ſoon after; fo that altho the Stems become woody, 
yet they are not of long Duration, but the Roots ſpread 
where they have Room, and fend out a great Number 


of Stalks annually ; and when the Plants grow in the 


full Ground, all thoſe Stalks which are not injured b 
Froſt, ſeldom fail to flower the Spring following, 4 
that the fureft Method to have them flower, is to cover. 
the Shoots in _— Weather, to prevent their Tops be- 
ing kilted by the Cold, to prevent which, the. beſt Way 
is to plant them cloſe to a good aſpected Wall, on dry 
Rubbiſh, in which they will not ſhoot ſo vigorous as in 

Ground, ſo will be leſs ſucculent, and therefore 
not ſo liable to ſuffer by Cold; but if the Winter proves 
ſevere, the Stalks may be faſtened up to the Wal, and. 
covered with Mat<; for Want of this Care the Stalks 
are frequently killed to the Ground in Winter, and 
ſeldom any Flowers produced. 

This Plant may be propagated by taking off its 
Suckers, or Side Shoots any Time from March to Sep- 
tember, obſerving to chooſe ſuch as are furniſhed with 
Fibres, and after they are planted, they will require no 
farther Care, but to _ them elear from Weeds ; they 
may alfo be propaga by planting Cuttings, during 
any of the ſummer Months, which, if watered — 
ſhaded, will take Root very well, and may afterwards. 
be tranſplanted where they are defigned to remain. 

The 2d Sort is alſo a Native of the Country about: 
the Cape of Good Hepe, from whence it was brought to 
Europe; this riſes with round foft ligneous Stalks, 5 or 
6 Feet high, which ſend out 2 or 3 Branches from their 
Side, garniſhed with winged Leaves like thoſe of the 
former Sort, but not half ſo large, theſe have two diſ- 
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tin Stipulz adhering to their Foot Stalks; they are 
of a deep green on their upper Side, and whitiſh on 
their va Ke The Flowers come out from the Sides of 
the Stalks in looſe hanging Bunches, each ſuſtaining 6 or 
8 Flowers, which are ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt Sort, 
but ſmaller ; the lower - Part of the Petals are green, 
their upper Part are of a Saffron Colour, and on the 
Outſide, in the ſwelling Part of the Petals, is a Bluſh 
of fine red; theſe have 2 long and 2 ſhorter Stamina, 
terminated by yellow Summits. The Flowers are ſuc- 
ceeded by four cornered Seed Veſſels, which are ſhorter 
than thoſe of the firſt Sort, in which are lodged 4 oval 
Seeds, in ſeparate Apartments; this flowers at the fame 
Seaſon with the former. 

This Sort does not ſpread its Roots ſo much as the 
firſt, ſo is not propagated with ſo great Facility, but 
Cuttings planted on an old hot Bed, whoſe Heat is over, 
and covered cloſe with Bell, or Hand Glaſles, to exclude 
the Air, will take Root pretty freely ; theſe may be 
planted in Pots, and ſheltered in the Winter under a 
common Frame for a Year or two, till they have obtain- 
ed Strength, then they may be planted in a warm Bor- 
der, and treated as the firſt Sort, with which Manage- 
ment I have ſeen them flower much better than any of 
thoſe which have been treated more tenderly, and theſe 
Plants have perfected their Seeds in good Seaſons. 

MELILOTUS. See Trigonella. 

MELISSA. Teurn. Inft. k. H. 193. Tab. 91. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 647. Baum. 

The Characters are, | 

The Empalement of the Flower is of the open Bell Shape, 
angular, Tall, and one Leaf, whoſe Brim is formed 
into 2 Lips; the upper Lip is indented in 3 Parts, which 
are ſpread open and reflexed ; the under Lip is ſhort, 
acute, and indented in 2 Parts. The Flower is of the Lip 
Kind, having a cylindrical Tube; the Chaps are gaping, 
the upper Lip 1s Bert, ered, forked, and roundiſh, indent- 
ed at the End. The under Lip is trifid, the middle Part 
being the * It bath 4 Aw! ſhaped Stamina, 2 © 
which are as long as the Petal, but the other are but ha 
as long; they are terminated by ſmall Summits, which join 

Pairs. It hath a quadrifid Germen, ſupporting a flen- 

Style, the Lenged of the Petal, which, with the Sta- 
mina, are ſituated under the upper Lip, and is crowned by 
4 ſlender hid reflexed Stigma. The Germen turns to 4 
naked Seeds, fitting in the „e 

The Species are, 

1. MELISSA racemis axillaribus verticillatis, pedicellis 
ſimplicibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 592. Baum with whorled Bunches 
of Flowers proceeding from the Sides of the Stalks, 
and ſingle Foot Stalks. This is the * hor tenſi. 
8 Þ 229. Garden Baum, or common Baum. 

2. Mt1issa Romana, mollitur hirſuta & graveclens. 
H. R. Par. Roman Baum with ſoft hairy Leaves, and a 
ſtrong Smell. | 

3. Mxriss A Pyrenaica, caule brevi, plantaginis folio. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H 193. Pyrenean Baum with a ſhort 


Stalk, and a'Plantain Leaf. 

4- MELissA foliis ob.ongo ovatis birſutis, caule bifolio. 
Baum with oblong, oval, Hairy Leaves, and a Stalk hay- 
ing wo Leaves. This is the Meliſſa atrorubens, bugule 
folio. Hort, Elth, Dark red Baum with a Bugle Leaf. 

5. Missa pedunculis axillaribus dichotomis laagitu- 
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dine flurum. Lin. Sp. Plant. 592. Baum with Foot Stalks 


ariſing from the Wings of the Stalk, divided by Pairs, 
and the Length of the Flowers. This is the Calamintha 
magno flore. C. B. P. Calaminth with a large Flower. 

6. MEL1ssA pedunculis axillaribus dichotomis longi- 
tudine foliorum. Lin. Sp. Plant. 593. Baum with Foot 
Stalks ariſing from the Wings of the Stalk, which are 
divided by Pairs, and as long as the Leaves. This is 
the Calamintha vulgaris & officinarum Germanie. C. B. 


F. 228. Common officinal Calamint of the Germans. 


U 


7. Mriss A pedunculis axillaribus dichatamis folio lun- 
gioribus, caule decumbente. Lin. Sp. Plant. 593. Baum 
with Foot Stalks ariſing from the Wings of the Stalk, 
which are divided by Pairs, and are longer than the 
Leaves, and a declining Stalk. This is the Calumintba 
2 odore ſroe nepeta. C. B. P. 228. Calamint with 
the Scent of Penny Royal, or Cat Mint, 

8. MEL1ssA racemrs terminalibus, pedunculis falitariis 
breviſſimis. Lin. Sp. Pl. Baum with Spikes of Flowers 
terminating the Stalks, and growing on very ſhort ſingle 
Foot Stalks. This is the Culamintba incana ecymi felis. 
C. B. P. Hoary Calamint with Baſs! Leayes. 

9. MeriissA foliis ovatis glabris, floribus verticillatis 
ſeffilibus, pedunculis ſolitariis breviſſimis. Baum with oval 
{mooth Leaves, and Flowers growing in Whorls, fitting 
cloſe to the Branches, which have very ſhort ſingle 
Stalks. his is the Calamintha Romana, majorane folio, 
pulegii adore. Bree. Muſ. Roman Calamint with a Mar- 
joram Leaf, and the Scent of Penny Royal. 

10. Mrriss a fruticeſa, ramis attenuatis virgatis, fo- 
liis ſubtus tomentofts. Lin. Sp. Plant. 593. Shrubby Baum 
with ſlender Twig-like Branches, and Leaves which are 
woolly on their under Side. This is the Calamintha 
Hiſpanica fruteſcens, mari folio. Tourn. oy 194. Shrub- 
by Spaniſh Calamint with a Marum Leaf. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally on the Mountains near 
Geneva, and in ſome Parts of Italy, but is cultivated 
here in Gardens, as a medicinal and culinary Herb. It 


has a perennial Root, and annual Stalk, which is ſquare, 


branching, and riſes from 2 to 3 Feet high, garniſhed 
with Leaves ſet by Pairs at each Joint, which are two 
Inches and a Half long, and alm ſt two Inches broad 
at their Baſe, growing narrower toward the Top, inden- 
ted about their Edges, and the lower ones ſtanding upon 
long Foot Stalks. The Flowers grow in looſe ſmall 
Bunches at the Wings of the Stalk, in Whorls ſtanding 
upon ſingle Foot Stalks ; they are of the Lip Kind, the 
upper Lip ſtanding erect, and forked ; the under Lip is 
divided into three Parts; the Middle one is roundiſh, 
and indented at the Top. The Flowers are white, and 
appear in Fu'y. The whole Plant has a pleaſant Scent, 
ſomewhat like Lemons. 

It is reckoned to be cordial, cephalick, and good for 
all Diſorders of the Head and Nerves; there is a ſimple 
Water of this Herb. It is alſo uſed as Tea, and is by 
ſome greatly eſteemed for that Purpoſe ; there is a Va- 
riety of — with ſtriped Leaves. 

This Plant is eaſily propagated b ing the Root; 
the beſt Time for this 1 u Oele that the Offset; 
may have Time to get Root before the Froſts come on. 
The Roots may be divided into ſmall Pieces, with 3 or 4 
Buds to each, and planted two Feet apart in Beds of com- 
mon Garden Earth, in which they will ſoon ſpread and 
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meet together ; the only Culture is to keep it clean 
from Weeds, and cut oft the decayed Stalks in Autumn, 
ſtiring the Ground between the Plants. 

The ad Sort grows naturally about Rome, and in ſeve- 
ral Parts of 7taly ; this alſo hath a perennial Root, and 
annual Stalk. The Stalks are flender, the Leaves much 
Morter than the former Sort, and the whole Plant is hai- 
ry, and of a ſtrong diſagreeable Odour. The Flowers 
grow in Whorls, ſitting pretty cloſe to the Branches, and 
are ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt Sort ; it flowers about 
the ſame Time. It is ſeldom preſerved in Gardens, but 
may be cultivated as the former. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally on the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains, and on Mount Baldus, near Verona. The lower 
Leaves are near three Inches long, and two and a Quar- 
ter broad, obtuſe, and crenated on their Edges. The 
Flower Stalks riſe about 6 or 7 Inches high, are almoſt 
naked of Leaves, and have ſmall Whcrls of purpliſh 
Flowers ſtanding round them, which nod downward ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by four naked Seeds fitting in the Em- 

palement. It flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen the 

nd of Auguſt. It has a perennial Root, but may be 
propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon after 
they are ripe, on a ſhady Border, or by parting the 
Roots; it delights in Shade, and ſhould have a loamy Soil. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Virginia and Caro- 
ina; this is a biennial Plant, which flowers and ſeeds 
the ſecond Year after it is ſown, and then periſhes. 
The Leaves are three Inches long, and an Inch and a 
Half broad in the Middle, rounded at both Ends, and 
entire; they are of a dark red Colour, and have many 
Veins; From the Center of the Leaves ariſes a Stalk, 
about a Foot high, which, at about four Inches from the 
Root, is garniſhed with two oval oblong Leaves, near- 
ly as large as thoſe at Bottom ; the upper Part of the 
Stalk is naked, and terminated by a Spike of Flowers, 
under which are two ſmall W horls of Flowers, the up- 
per one being about half an Inch below the Spike, but 
the under is an Inch and a Half below that. The Flow- 
ers are of a pale purple Colour; they appear in June, 
and the Seeds ripen in September. 

This is only propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a Bed of light Earth in Spring, and when the 
Plants are fit to remove, Part of them may be tranſplan- 
ted on a warm Border, where, if the Winter be not 
very ſevere, they will live and flower the following Sum- 
mer, and perfect their Seeds; but two or three of the 
Plants ſhould be planted in Pots, and ſheltered under a 
Frame in Winter, to preſerve the Species, if thoſe in 
the open Air ſhould be killed; in the Spring theſe ma 
be ſhaken out of the Pots, and planted in a Bed of looſe 
Earth in a ſheltered Situation, where the Plants will 
flower and produce Seeds. The only Culture they re- 
quire, is to keep them clean from Weeds. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the Mountains of 
Tuſcany and Auſtria, but is preſerved in many Engliſh 
Gardens for Variety. It hath a perennial Root, and an 

annual Stalk, which riſes about a Foot high, garniſhed 
at each Joint with two Leaves, ſtanding oppoſite, 
which are an Inch and 2 Half long, and three Quarters 
of an Inch broad, ſawed on their Edges, of a lucid 
een on their upper Side, and whitiſh on their under; 
Fon the Wings of the Stalks, come out ſingle Foot 


which are terminated by a loo 
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Stalks, half an Inch long, which divide into two ſmal- 
ler, and each of theſe ſuſtain two Flowers on ſhort ſepa- 
rate Foot Stalks. The Flowers are large, of a purple 
Colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the other Species. It 
flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in Auguſt, This 
may be propagated as the firft Sort, and the Plants may 
be treated in the fame Manner. | 

The 6th Sort is the common Calamint of the Shops, 
which grows naturally in many Parts of England, ſo is 
ſeldom kept in Gardens. It hath a perennial Root, from 
which arife ſeveral ſquare Stalks, near a Foot long, 
which are hairy, and garniſhed with two roundiſh 
Leaves at each Joint, about the Size of thoſe of Pot 
Marjoram, a little indented on their Edges, and of a 
ſtrong penetrating Odour. The Flowers come out in 
Whorls on the Side of the Stalks, upon Foot Stalks, 
which divide by Pairs, and are as long as the Leaves ; 
theſe ſuſtain ſeveral ſmall bluiſh Flowers, which appear 
in July, and are ſucceeded each by four ſmall roundiſh 


black Seeds. The Herb is uſed in Medicine, and is 


hotter, and abounds with more ſubtile and volatile'Parts 
than Mint. It provokes Urine, brings down the Menſes, 
opens the Liver, and is good for Coughs. This may 
be planted in Gardens, and treated as the common Baum. 

The 7th Sort is found im greater Plenty than the 
ſixth, growing wild in England. The Stalks of this 
are longer, and bend towards the Ground. The Leaves 
are larger, and more indented on their Edges, and have 
a very ſtrong Scent like Penny-Royal. The Whorls of 
Flowers are ſet cloſer together than thoſe of the 6th 
Sort, but in other Reſpects the agree. 

The Sth Sort grows naturally in the South of 
France and in Italy; this is not of ſo long Duration as 
the former Sorts, ſeldom continuing more than two or 
three Years. The Stalks are flender, a little ligneous, 
and are garniſhed with ſmall roundiſh hoary Leaves, 
placed oppoſite at each Joint. The Flowers are pro- 
duced in Whorls toward the mer Part of the Stalks, 

n e Spike; they are ſmall 
and white, ſhaped like thoſe of the other Species, and 
appear in June ; theſe are ſucceeded by Seeds, which 
ripen in Autumn, and if they are permitted to ſcatter, 
there will be a ſufficient Supply of young Plants. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in Italy; this is a bien- 
nial Plant, whoſe Stalks are about eight Inches long, de- 
clining toward the Ground, and are garniſhed with roun- 
diſh Leaves, about the Size of Marjoram, of a light 
green Colour, The Flowers come out in cloſe Whorls 
on the upper Part of the Stalk, each ſtanding on a. ſhort 
feparate Foot Stalk ; they are large, and of a bright pur- 
ple Colour, appearing in July and Auguſt, and the Seeds 
ripen in Autumn; this is propagated by Seeds, which 
thould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, and then the 
Plants will come up in the Spring, but when the Seeds 
axe not ſown till Spring, they ſeldom grow till the next 
Year. The Plants may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, 
which, if planted in Summer, and ſhaded from the Sun, 
will take Root freely, If theſe Plants are on a warm 
Border, they will live through the Winter, but to pre- 


ſerve the Species, a Plant or two ſhould be kept in Pots, 


and. ſheltered under a Frame in Winter. 
The 10th Sort grows naturally in Spain; this hath 
Dender ftrubby Stalks, about nine Toches long, whick 
"Sue 
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put out ſmall Side Branches, oppoſite, and are garniſhed 
with ſmall, huary, oval pointed Leaves, placed by Pairs, 
theſe have much the Appearance of thoſe of the Marum. 
The Flowers grow in whorled Spikes, at the End of 
the Stalks; they are ſmall and white, appearing in Ju- 
ly, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. The whole Plant 
has a ſtrong Scent of Penny-Royal ; this Plant is of as 
ſhort Duration as the ninth Sort, and may be propaga- 
gated either by Seeds or Cuttings, in the fame Way. 

MELISSA TURCICA. See Dracocephalon. 

_ MELO. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 104. Tab. 32. Cucumis 
Lin, Gen. Plant. 969. A Melon. 
The Characters are, | 

[t hath male and female Flowers on the ſame Plant. The 
male Flower: have a Bell. ſbaped Empalement of one Leaf, 
whoſe Border is terminated by five Awl-ſbaped Briſlles. 
The Flower is of one Petal, which is Bell-ſbaped, faſtened 
to the Empalement, and cut into five Segments at the Brim; 
theſe are veined, and rough. It bath three ſhort Stamina 
inſerted in the Empalement, .and are joined together, two 
of which have bifid Points. The Summits are linear, and 
run up and down on the Oui ſide of the Stamina, to which 
they adhere. The female Flowers bave no Stamina, or 
Summits, but bave a large oval Germen, ſituated below the 
Flower, ſupporting a Pore cy/indrical Style, crowned by 
three thick: gibbous Stigmas. The Germen afterward turns 
to an oval Fruit with ſeveral Cells, filled with oval, acute 
painted, compreſſed Seed, incleſed in a ſoft Pulp. 

There is a great Variety of this Fruit 3 in 
the different Parts of the World, and in this Country 
there are too many of them propagated, which are of 
no Value; eſpecially by thoſe who ſupply the Markets, 
where their Size is chiefly regarded, fo that by endea- 
vouring to augment their Bulk, the Fruit is rendered 
of no Value; I ſhall therefore only mention a very few 
of the Varieties, which are the moſt deſerving of Care, 
excluding the common Melons, as being unworthy of 
the Trouble and Expence in cultivating. 

The Sort of Melon, which is in the greateſt Eſteem 
2 all the Curious in every part of Eurepe, is the 
Cantaleupe ; ſo cal ed from a Place about fourteen Miles 
from Rome, where the Pope has a Country Seat in 
which Place this Fruit has been long cultivated ; but it 
was brought thither from that Part of Armenia, which 
borders on Perfia ; where this Fruit is in fo great Plen- 
ty, that a Horſe Load is fold for a French Crown. The 
Fleſh of this Melon, when in Perfection, is delicious, 
and does not offend the moſt tender Stomachs, ſo ma 
be eaten with Safety. The Dutch are ſo fond of this 
Fruit, as to cultivate very few other Sorts, and by Way 
of Pre-eminence, call it only by the Apellation of Can- 
taleupe, and never join the title of Melon to it, which 
they apply indifferently to all the other Sorts. The 
outer Coat of this Sort is very rough, and full of Knobs, 
and Protuberances like Warts, it is of a middling Size, 
rather round than long, and the Fleſh is for the moſt 
Part of an Orange Colour, though there are ſome with 
a greeniſh Flcſh, but I have never met with any of that 
Colour, ſo good as thoſe of the other. 

The Romana is by ſome much eſteemed, and when 
the Fruit is well conditioned, the Plants in pertect 
Health, and the Seafon dry, it is a Melon, and 
may be 3 forwarder in the Seaſon than the Can- 
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taleupe, therefore thoſe who are deſirous of early Me- 
lons, may cultivate this Sort. 

The — is alſo a Sort, and may alſo be cul- 
tivated for early Fruit, but theſe muſt give Way to the 
Cantaleupe, when that is in Seaſon. 

The Zatte is alſo a very good Melon, but very ſmall. 
The Fruit of this is ſeldom larger than an Orange, it 
is a Httle flatted at the two Ends, and the outer Coat is 
warted like the Cantaleupe, but there is ſo little Fleſh in 
one of theſe Fruit, that they are ſcarce worthy the Trou- 
ble of propagating. _ 

The ſmall Portugal Melon, which is by ſome called 
the Dormer Melon, is a pretty good Fruit, and the 
Plants generally produce them in Plenty, ſo by many 
People this is preferred to moſt other, eſpecially thoſe who 
love a Plenty, and are not fo nice in diſtinguiſhing the 
Quality; this may alſo be cultivared for an early Crop. 

But the beſt Melon for this Purpoſe is the Black Gal- 
loway, which was brought from Portugal by Lord Gal- 
loway, many Years ſince, but of late Yewn is rarely to 
be met with in England, it having been degenerated by 
growing among other Sorts. The Fruit of this Sort 
will ripen in a ſhorter Time from its firſt ſetting, than 
any other which I have yet ſeen, and when ſuffered to 
ripen naturally, is not a bad Fruit. 

The few Varieties here mentioned, are ſufficient to 
ſatisfy the Curious, who may be fond of Variety, for 
there are ſcarce any other which deſerve the Trouble, 
and indeed thoſe who have a true Taſte for this Fruit, 
ſeldom cultivate any but the Cantaleupr, as I before 
obſerved ; where this Fruit is defired early in the Sea- 
ſon, the Cantaleupe is not ſo proper as ſome of the others, 
therefore a few Plants of one of the other Sorts ſhould 
be raifed earlier in the Spring, but ſhould be in a dif- 
ferent Part of the Garden from the Cantaleupe Melons, 
for when two Sorts of Melons grow near, they cannot 
be preſerved perfeQly right, therefore the Dutch and 
German Gardeners are very careful in this Reſpect, and 
in order to keep the Sort in Perfection, do not plant 
any other Sort of Melon, Cucumber, or Gourd, near 
theſe, leſt, by the Impregnation of the Farina of thoſe 
other, theſe Fruit ſhould be rendered bad ; and in this 
Particular, I am convinced, from long Experience, they 
are right ; and from the not obſerving this, many Per- 
ons who are Lovers of this Fruit, have gradually di- 
miniſhed their Goodneſs, without knowing the Cauſe, 
and have imputed it to the long cultivating from the 
Seeds ſaved in the ſame Garden, believing it adſolut-ly 
neceſſary to procure Seeds from a diſtant Place fre- 
quently, to preſerve them good; indeed, where a Per- 
ſon can ſecurely depend on the Care and Skill of thoſe 
he procures the Seeds from, it is a very good Method 
to exchange Seeds now and then; but there are fo few 
who are exact in making Choice of the Fruits from 
which they ſave the Seeds, or careful enough to doit 
themſelves, but often depend on others to clean the 
Seed, that I ſhould adviſe every one to do it himſelf, 
which is the ſure Way to have it good; for I have fre- 
22 been deceived myſelf, by depending on the Fi- 

elity and Skill of others; nor could I procure any of 
theſe Seeds from Cantalenpe, which were good, until 
my much honoured Friend, the Chevalier Rathbeg ſent 
me plentifully of it _ thence ; though I had often 
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been ſupplied with Seeds by Perſons who I thought 
could not be deceived in their Choice, and who lived 
near the Place of their Growth. 

Before I quit this Head, I beg Leave to caution all 
Perſons againſt depending upon Seeds which are brought 
from Abroad, either by thoſe Perſons who import them 
for Sale, or Gentlemen who frequently bring or ſend 
over theſe Seeds to their Friends, for it ſeldom happens 
that any of theſe prove tolerable. I have been fo often 
deceived by theſe myſelf, as to determine never to make 
Trial of any of theſe Seeds again, unleſs I receive them 
from a Perſon who is ſkilful, and who eat of the Fruit 
kimſelf, of which he ſaved the Seeds; for in Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and many Parts of France, the Gardeners are 
very careleſs in the Choice of all their Seeds, but of 
the. Melons they are remarkably ſo ; and as for thoſe 
which come from Conſtantinople, 44 and other Parts 
of Turkey, I have rarely ſeen one Melon produced from 
thoſe Seeds which was tolerable, 

The Seeds of - Melons ſhould not be ſown, until they 
are three Years old, nor would I chooſe to ſow them, 
when they are more than fix ; for although they will 
grow at ten or twelve Years old, yet the Fruit which 
are produced from thoſe old Seeds are ſeldom ſo thick 
fleſhed, as thoſe which come from Seeds which are 
. freſher ; and it is the ſame of light Seeds, which ſwim 
upon Water, when they are taken out of the Pulp, for 
I have made ſome Trials of theſe, and have had them 
grow at three Years old; but not one of the Melons 
produced on theſe Plants was near fo deep fleſhed, as 
thoſe which grew upon Plants raiſed from heavy Seeds, 
taken out of the ſame Fruit, though they grew in the 
fame Bed, and were cultivated exactly in the ſame Man- 
ner; nor was their Fleſh ſo firm, but rather inclining to 
be meally ; therefore I would not adviſe ſowing theſe 
light Seeds, nor thoſe which are very old. 

Having thus largely treated of the Choice of the Sorts, 
and of the Seeds, I ſhall next proceed to the Method of 
_ cultivating them, in order to obtain Plenty of good 
Fruit; the Method 1 am going to preſcribe being very 
different from what has been conſtantly pracliſed in Eng- 
land, will, I doubt not, be objected to by many, but it 
is what has been practiſed in all the good Gardens in 
Holland and Germany, where the Cantaleupe Melon is 

produced in — Plenty and Perfection; and from ſe- 
veral Years Experience, I have found this to be the onl 
Method in which theſe Melons can be cultivated wit 
| Succeſs; and I am likewiſe convinced of its being the beſt 

Way to obtain Plenty of any other Sort of Melon. 

It is common to hear many Perſons valuing themſelves 
ppen having two or three early Melons, which, when 


brought to Table, are not better than a Pumpkin, al- 


though procured at a great Expence and with much Trou- 
ble; and in order to have them ripe a little earlier, than 
they would naturally come, if ſuffered to grow to their 
full Size, the Stem uppn which the Fruit grows, is com- 
monly twiſted, to prevent the Nouriſhment entering the 
Fruit, whereby the Growth is checked; then the Fruit 
is cloſely covered with the Mowings of Graſs Plats, 
Said of a ſufficient Depth to cauſe a Fermentation, by 
which the Fruit becomes coloured : But where this un- 


natural Method is praQiſed, the Fruit hath little Fleſh, 
and that bas neither Moiſture, Firmneſs, or Flavour ; 
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ſo that after four Months Attendance, with a great Ex- 
pence of Dung, c. there may, perhaps, be three or 
four Brace of Melons produced, which are fitter for the 
Dunghill than the Table. Therefore my advice is, never 


to attempt to have theſe Fruit ripe earlier than the Mid- 


dle of June, which is generally ſoon enough for this 
Climate ; and from that Time to the End of September, 
they may be had in Plenty, if ſkilfully managed ; and 
when the Autumn has continued favourable, I have had 
them very good in the Middle of OHober, 

But in order to continue this Fruit fo long, the Seeds 
muſt be ſown at two different Seaſons ; or if at three, it 
will be ſtill better: The firſt ſhould be fown about the 
Middle of February, if the Seaſon proves forward; but 
of it is otherwiſe, it will be better to defer it till the End 
of that Month, for the future Succeeſs greatly depends 
on raiſing the Plants in Strength; which cannot be fo 
well effected if the Weather ſhould prove ſo bad after 
the Plants are come up, as that a ſufficient Quantity of 
freſh Air cannot be admitted to'them, therefore it is not 
adviſeable to be too early in ſowing the Seeds. 

When the Seaſon is come, thele Seeds may be ſown 
on the upper Side of a Cucumber Bed, where there are 
any ; and if there are none, a proper Quantity of new 
Horſe Dung muſt be provided, which muſt be thrown 
in a Heap to ferment, and turned over, that it may ac- 
quire an equal Heat, in the ſame Manner as hath been 
directed for Cucumbers ; and the Plants muſt be raiſed 
and managed in the ſame Manner as hath been directed 
for them, until they are planted where they are to re- 
main, to which Article the Reader is deſired to turn, 
to avoid Repetition. 

The 2d Seaſon for ſowing theſe Seeds is about the 
Middle of March, and both theſe ug muſt be un- 
derſtood to be planted under Frames ; tor 
are deſigned for Bell or Hand Glaſſes, or to be covered 
with Oil Papers, ſhould not be ſown till about a Week 
in April; for when theſe are ſown earlier, if the Plants 
are properly managed, they will grow ſo long, as to 
extend their Shoots to the Sides of the Glaſſes, before 


it wilt be ſafe ta let them run out, for it often happens 


in this Country, that we have ſharp Morning Froſts in 
the Middle of May ; ſo that if the Ends of theſe Vines 
are then without the Glaſles, if they are not covered 
with Mats, to guard them againſt the Froſt, they will 
be in Danger of ſuffering greatly therefrom ; and on 
the other Hand, if the Plants have ſpread ſo much as 
to fill the Glaſſes, and are not permitted to run out, they 
will be in equal Danger of ſuffering by their Confinement 
from the Heat of the Sun in the Day Time ; therefore 
it is, that I ſhould adviſe ſowing the Seed rather a lit- 


tle later for the Glaſſes, than thoſe which are to be cover- 


ed with Oil Papers. Nor will the Times here mentioned 
be found too late, for I have put the Seeds of Cantaleup: 
Melons into a hot Bed the third of May, which were not 
tranſplanted, but remained where they were ſown, and 
covered with oiled. Paper ; and from this Bed | cut a large 
Crop of Fruit, which ripened about the latter End 
of Auguſt, and continued till the End ot October. This 
only mention, to ſhew what has and may be done, though 
it muſt not be always depended on. 


But we next come to the making and preparing the 


Beds, or, as the Gardeners term it, the Ridges, into 
| which 


thoſe which 
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which the Plants are to be put out to remain; theſe ſhould 
always be placed in a warm Situation, where they may 
be defended from all cold and ſtrong Winds, for the Eaſt 
and North Winds are generally very troubleſome in the 
Spring of the Year ; fo that if the Place be expoſed to 
thoſe Aſpects, it will be difficult to admit a proper Share 
of freſh Air to the young Plants ; and if it is much ex- 
poſed to the South-weſt Winds, which often are very 
boiſterous in Summer and Autumn ; theſe will turn up 
and diſplace the Vines, whereby they will ſuffer greatly; 
therefore the beſt Poſition for theſe Beds is, where _— 
are to the South, or a little inclining to the , 
and ſheltered at a Diſtance by Trees from the other 
Points: This place ſhould be incloſed with a good Reed 
Fence, which is better for this Purpoſe than any other 
Incloſure, becauſe the W inds are deadened by the Reeds, 
and are not reverberated back again, as they are by 
Walls, pales, or other clofe Fences ; but in making the 
Incloſure, it ſhould be extended to ſuch Diſtance every 
Way from the Beds, as not to obſtruct the Sun's Rays 
during any Part of the ; this ſhould have a Door 
wide enough to admit of W heelbarrows paſſing, to car- 
_ Dung, Earth, &c. and it ſhould be kept locked, 
no Perſons fhould be allowed to go in, but thoſe 
who have Buſineſs ; for ignorant Perſons, having often 
Curioſity to look into the Beds, open the Glaſſes and let 
the cold Air to the Plants, . and frequently leave the 
Glaſſes in part open; or ſometimes when they are raiſ- 
ed by the Gardener to admit the freſh Air, the Tilts are 
thrown down, fo that the Air is excluded; all which areve- 
ry injurious to the young Plants, as is alſo handling the 
Fruit after i is ſet ; therefore none ſhould be admitted, 
but when the Perſon who is intruſted with the Care of 
them is there. 
Tde next Thing is the Preparation of the Earth for 
thefe Plants, in which the Dutch and German Gardeners 
are very exact: The Mixture which they generally pre- 
ene the following Sorts; of — — third 
art ; of the ſcouring of Ditches or Ponds a third Part, 
and of very rotten Dung a third Part; theſe are mixed 
= — 1 and often two' Years before they make 
it, frequently turning it over, to i their 
Parts and * but the — which I find 
theſe Plants ſucceed beſt in England, is two Thirds of 
freſh gentle Loam, and one Third of rotten Neats Dung; 
if theſe. are mixed together one Year before it is wanted, 
ſo as to have the Benefit of a Winter's Froſt and Sum- 
— obſerving to turn it over often, and never 
eeds to it, this will be found 
to any other Compoſt — _— 
As theſe Plants ſucceed beſt when they are 
. — aun Plants appear, there ſhould be a 
antity of new Dung thrown in a Heap, proportiona- 
die to the Number of Lights ade, — about 
fifteen good W heelbarrows full to each Light ; this muit 
be two or three Times turned over, to prepare it (as hath 
been directed for Cucumbers) and in 4 Fortnight it will 
be fit for Uſe, at which Time the Trench muſt be 
to receive the Dang, where the Bed is intended; this 
be made rather wider than the Frames, and in Length 
— to the: Number of Frames intended. As to 
the Depth, that muſt bo according as the Soil is dry or 
wet; but in a dry Ground it ſhould not be leſs than a 
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Foot, or a Foot and a half deep; for the lower theſe 


Beds are made, the better they will ſucceed, where there 


is no Danger of their ſuffering by Wet. In the well lay- 
ing and mixing of the Dung, ſame Care muſt be ta- 
ken, as hath been adviſed already for Cucumbers, which 
in every Reſpe& muſt be the ſame for theſe Beds. 
When the Bed is made, the Frames ſhould be placed o- 


ver it to keep out Wet; but there ſhould be no Earth laid 


upon it, till after it has been three or four Days made, 
and is found of « proper Temparature ot Heat; for ma- 
ny Times theſe Beds will heat ſo violently when they are 
firſt made, as to burn the Earth, if covered with it ; and 
when this happens, it is much the beſt Way to take this 
Earth off again; for the Plants will never thrive in it. 

As ſoon as the Bed is found to be of a proper Warmth, 


the Earth ſhould be laid upon it, which at firſt need 


not be more than two Inches thick, except in the Middle 
of each Light, where the Plants are to be placed, where 
there mult be raiſed a Hill, fifteen Inches high or more, 
terminating in a flat Cone; in two or three Days after 
the Earth is put on the Bed, it will be of a proper Tem- 
per to receive the Plants; then in the Evening you ma 
tranſplant the Plants, but always do it when there 1s 
little Wind ſtirring : In taking up the Plants, their 
Roots ſhould be carefully raiſed with a Trowel, fo as 
to preſerve all their Fibres ; for if theſe are broken off, 
the Plants do not recover this; or if they do, they are 
generally weaker, and never make ſo good Vines as 
thoſe which ave more carefully removed; for theſe Plants 
are more nice and tender in tranſplanting than thoſe of 
Cucumber, eſpecially the Cantal-upe Melon ; - which, 
if it is not planted out, ſoon after the third (or what the 
Gardeners call the rough) Leaf is put out, they are 
long recovering their Vigour; fo that when it happens, 
that the Beds cannot be ready for them in Time, it will 
be a good Method to plant each Plant into a ſmall Pot 
while they are young, and theſe may be plunged into 
the hot Bed where they were raiſed, or in a Cucumber 
Bed where there is Room, ſo that they may be brought 
forward; and when the Bed is ready, theſe may be turn- 
ed out of the Pots, with the whole Ball of Earth to 
their Roots, whereby they will receive no Check in 
removing: And this latter Method is what I ſhould pre- 
fer to any other for the 2 becauſe there ſhould 
ne ver be more than one Plant left to grow in each Light; 
therefore in this Method there will be no Neceſſity of 
planting more, as there will be no Danger of their ſuc- 
ceeding, whereas in the common Way, moſt People 
plant two or more Plants in each Light, for Fear ſome 
ſhould miſcarry when the Plants are placed on the Top 
of the Hills, they ſnould be gently watered, which ſhould 
he repeated onge or twice after till they have taken 
good Fruit, after which they ſeldom require more ; for 
when they receive too much Wet, they often canker at 
the Root, and when that happens they never uce 
Fruit. When the Plants have eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves well in the new Beds, there ſhould be a greater 
Quantity of Earth laid on the Bed, beginning round the 
Hills where the Plants grow, that their Roots may have 
Roorn to ſtrike out; and as the Earth is put in from 
Time to Time, it muſt be trodden or preſſed down asclofe 
as ble, and it ſhould be raiſed at leaſt a Foot and a 


thick vpon the Dung all over the- Bed, N 
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alſo to raiſe the Frames, that the Glaſſes may not be too 
near the Plants, leſt the Sun ſhould ſcorch them. 

When the Plants have got four Leaves, the Top of 
the Plants ſhould be pinched off with the Finger and 
Thumb, but not bruiſcd or cut with a Knife, becauſe in 
either of theſe Caſes the Wound will not ſo ſoon heal o- 
ver : This pinching is to cauſe the Plants to put out late- 
ral Branches, for theſe are what will produce the Fruit ; 
therefore when there are two or more of theſe lateral 
Shoots produced, they muſt alſo be pinched, to force out 
more; and this muſt be praQtiſed often, that there may be 
a Supply of what the Gardeners call Runners, to cover 
the Bed. The Management of theſe Beds muſt be near- 
ly the ſame as hath been directed for the Cucumbers, 
therefore | need not repeat it here; but ſhall only obſerve, 
that the Melons require a greater Share of Air than Cu- 
cumbers, and very ſittle Water; and when it is given to 
them, it ſhould be at a Diſtance from their Stems. 

If the Plants have ſucceeded well, they will ſpread o- 
ver the Bed and reach to the Frames, in about five or ſix 
Weeks, at which Time the Alleys between the Beds 
mould be dug out; or where there is but one Bed, there 
ſhould be a Trench made on each Side, of about four Feet 
wide, as low as the Bottom of the Bed; and hot Dung 

© wheeled in, to raiſe a Lining to the ſame Height as the 
Dung of the Bed, which ſhould be tredden down cloſe, 
and afterward covered with the ſame Earth as was laid 
upon the Bed, to the "Thickneſs of a Foot and a Half or 
more, treading it down as cloſe as poſſible ; this will add to 
the Width of the Bed, ſo much as to make it in the 
whole twelve Feet broad, which is abſolutely neceſſary, 
for the Roots of the Plants will extend themſelves quite 
through it ; and it is for Want of this Precaution, that 
it is common to ſee the Vines of Melons decay, before 
the Fruit is well grown; for where there is no Addition 
made to the Width of the Bed, the Roots will have 
reached the Sides of the Beds by the Time that the Fruit 
appears, and having no more Room to extend them- 
ſelves, their Extremities are dried by the Sun and Air, 
which is ſoon diſcovered by the Plants hanging their 
Leaves in the Heat of the Day, this is ſoon attended 
with a Decay of many of thoſe Leaves, which are near 
the Stem, and the Plants from that Time gradually lan- 
guiſh, ſo that the Fruit cannot be ſupplied” with Nouriſh- 
ment; but when ripe, will be found to have little Fleſh, 
and that meally and ill flavoured; whereas thoſe Plants 
which have ſufficient Breadth for the Roots to run, and 
the Earth laid of a proper Depth and cloſely trod down, 
will remain in Vigour until the Froſt deſtroys them; 
fo that I have had a ſecond Crop of Fruit on them, 
which have ſometimes ripened well ; but all the firſt 
were excellent, and of a larger Size than theſe Sorts uſu- 
ally grow: The Leaves of theſe Plants were very large, 
and of a ſtrong green, ſo that they were in the utmoſt Vi- 
gour ; whereas, in moſt Places where the Cantaleupe Me- 
tons have been raiſed in England, the Beds have been no 
wider than they were firſt made, and perhaps not more 
than three licks Thickneſs of Earth upon them, ſo 
that the Plants have decayed many Times without pro- 
ducing a ſingle Fruit ; and from thence People have ima- 
ined, that this Sort of Melon was too tender for this 
Climae, when their ill Succeſs was entirely owing to 


their not underſtanding their Culture. 
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There is alſo another Advantage attending this Me. 
thod of widening the Beds, as above directed, which is 
that of adding a freſh Warmth to the Beds, by the hot 
Dung which is buried on each Side, which will cauſe 
the Dung in the Bed to renew its Heat; and as the 
Plants will by this Time ſhew their Fruit, this additi- 
onal Heat will be of great Service in ſetting the Fruit, 
eſpecially if the Seaſon ſhould prove cold, as it often 
happens in this Country in the Month of May. When 
the Beds are made up in the Manner here directed, and 
the Vines have extended fo far as to fill the Frames, 
and want more Room, the Frames ſhould be raiſed up 
with Bricks about three Inches high, to admit the 
Shoots of the Vines to run out from under them; for if 
the Plants are ſtrong, they will extend fix or ſeven Feet 
each Way from their Stems ; for which Reaſon, I cau- 
tion every one to allow them Room, and to put but 
one Plant in each Light ; for when the Vines are crow- 
ded, the Fruit ſeldom ſet well, but will drop off when 
they are as large as an Egg ; therefore the Frames which 
are deſigned for Melons ſhould not be made ſmall, for 
the wider theſe are, the better will the Plants thrive, 
and produce a greater Plenty of Fruit. 

There is no Part of Gardening, in which the Practi- 
tioners of this Art differ more, than in pruning and mana- 
ging theſe Plants ; nor are there any Rules laid down in 
the ſeveral Books in which the Culture of Melons has been 
treated of, by which any Perſon can be inſtructed; for 
there is ſuch Inconſiſtency in all their Directions, and 
what is worſe, the greateſt Part-of them are abſurd, fo 
that whoever follows them can never hope to ſucceed ; 
therefore I ſhall, in as few Words as poſſible, give ſuch 
plain Directions, as I hope will be ſufficient to inſtruct a- 
ny Perſon, who is the leaſt converſant in theſe Things. 

I have before adviſed the pinching off the Ends of the 
Plants as ſoon as they have a Joint, in order to get lateral 
Shoots, which are by the Gardeners called Runners; and 
when theſe Shoots have two or three Joints, to pinch off 
their Tops, to force out more Runners, becauſe it is from 
theſe that the Fruit is to be produced; but after a ſuffi- 
cient Number are put out, they ſhould not be ſtopped a- 
gam, but wait for the Appearance of the Fruit, which 
will ſoon come out in Plenty; at which I ime the Vines 
ſhould be carefully looked over three Times a Week, 
to obſerve the Fruit, and make Choice of 'one upon 
each Runner, which is ſituated neareſt the Stem, having 
the largeſt Foot Stalk, and that appears to be- the ſtrong- 
eſt Fruit, and then pinch off all the other Fruit which 
may appear upon the ſame Runner; alſo pinch off the End 
of the Runner at the third Joint above the Fruit, and if 
the Runner is gently pinched at the next Joint above the 
Fruit, it will ſtop the Sap and fet the Fruit. There is alſo 
another Method practiſed by ſome Gardeners to ſet this 
Fruit, which is the taking off ſome of the male Flow- 
ers, whoſe Farina is Nu ripe and fit for the Purpoſe, 
laying them over the female Flowers, which are ſituated 
on the Crown of the young Fruit, and with their Nails 
gently ſtrike the male Flowers to ſhake the Farina into 
the temale Flowers, whereby they are impregnated, 


and the Fruit foon after will ſwell, and ſhew viſible Signs 


of their being perfectly ſet; ſo that where the Plants 
are under Frames, and the Wind excluded from 


them, which is neceſſary to convey the Farina from 


the 


for as 


Groun 
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the male to the female Flowers, this Practice may be 
very neceſſary. The taking off all the other Fruit will 

revent the Nouriſhment being drawn away from the 
Fruit intended to grow, which if they were all left on 
the Plant, could not ſupply them with ſufficient Nouriſh- 
ment; ſo that when they come to be as large as the End 
of a Man's Thumb, they all drop off, and ſcarce one of 
them ſets, which will be prevented by the Method before 
directed: But there are ſome Perſons, who are ſo cove- 
tous of having a Number of Fruit, as not to ſuffer an 
to be taken of, whereby they generally fail in their Ex- 
pectation. My allowing but one Fruit to be left upon 
each Runner is, becauſe if half of theſe ſtand, there will 
be full as many Fruit as the Plant can nouriſh; for if 
there are more than eight upon one Plant, the Fruit will 
be ſmall and not ſo well nouriſhed ; indeed I have ſome- 
times ſeen fifteen or twenty Melons upon one Plant, but 
theſe have generally been of the ſmaller Kinds, which do 
not require ſo much Nouriſhment as the Cantaleuper, 
whoſe Skins are of a thick Subſtance; ſo that where a 
greater Number are left of them, than the Plants can 
well ſupply, their Fleſh will be remarkably thin. 

As I before adviſed the ſtopping or pinching off theRun- 
ners three Joints above the Fruit, ſo by this there will be 
freſh Runners produced a little below the Places where 
the others were pinched ; therefore it is, that I adviſe 
the careful looking over the Vines ſo often, to ſtop theſe 
new Runners ſoon after they come out, as alſo to pull off 
the young Fruit which will appear ; and this muſt be re- 
peated as often as it is found neceſſary, which will be un- 
til thoſe intended to ſtand are grown ſo large as to draw 
all the Nouriſhment which the Plants can ſupply, for 
then the Plants will begin to abate of their Vigour. Theſe 
few Directions, if properly made Uſe of, is all the pru- 
nin they require; but at the ſame Time when this is 

ractiſed, it may be neceſſary to give ſome Water to the 

lants, but at a Diſtance from their Stems; which will 
be of Service to ſet the Fruit and cauſe it to ſwell, but 
this muſt be done with great Caution. 

The Glaſſes of the hot Bed ſhould alſo be raiſed high, 
to admit a large Share of Air to the Plants, otherwiſe 
the Fruit will not ſet; and it the Seaſon ſhould prove very 
warm, the Glaſſes may be frequently drawn off, eſpecially 
in an Evening, to receive the Dews, provided there is 
little Wind ſtirring ; but they ſhould not remain off the 
whole Night, leſt the Cold ſhould prove too great. 

When the Plants have extended themſelves from un- 
der the Frames, if the Weather ſhould alter to Cold, 
it will be . neceſſary to cover their ne: tre ins ar" 


Night with Mats; for if theſe Shoots are injured; it will 

retard the Growth of the Fruit, and often proves very 

injurious to the Flants: And now what Water is ow 
33 


to the Plants, ſhould be in the Alleys between the 

for as the Roots of the Vines will by this Time have 
extended themſelves through the Alleys, ſo when the 
Ground there is well moiſtened, the Plants will receive 
the Benefit of it; and by this Method, the Stems of the 
Plants will be preſerved dry, whereby they will continde 
ſound ; but theſe Waterings ſhould not be repeated ofte- 
ner than once a Week in dry warm Weather, and be 
fure to give as- much Air as poſſible to the Plants, when 
the Seafon is warm. & 


Having given full InſtruQions for the Management of 
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thoſe Melons which are raiſed under Frames, I ſhall next 
roceed to treat of thoſe which are raiſed under Bell or 
Hand Glaſſes. The Plants for theſe muſt be raiſed in 
the ſame Manner as hath been already directed, and a- 
bout the latter End of April, if the Seaſon proves for- 
ward, will be a good Time to make the Beds; therefore 
a ſufficient Quantity of hot Dung ſhould be provided, 
in Proportipn to the intended Number of Glaſſes, allow- 
ing 8 or 9 good Wheelbarrows of Dung to each Glaſs. 
Where there is but one Bed, which is propoſed to be 
extended in Length, the Trench ſhould be dug out three 
Feet and a Half wide, and the Length according to the 
Number of Glaſſes, which ſhould not be placed gearer 
than 4 Feet to each other; for when the Plants are too 
near each other, the Vines will intei mix, and fill the Bed 
ſo cloſely, as to prevent the Fruit from ſetting : In dig- 
ging the Trench, it ſhould be ſo ſituated, as to allow for 
the widening of the Bed 3 or 4 Feet on each Side; the 
Depth muſt be according as the Soil is dry or wet; but, 
as was before obſerved, if the Soil is ſo dry, that there is 
no Danger of the Beds being hurt by the Wet, the low- 
er they are made in the Ground the better: In making 
the Beds the ſame Regard muſt be had to the well mix- 
ing and laying of the Dung, as was before directed; and 
after the Dung is laid, there ſhould be a Hill of Earth 
raiſed, where each Plant is to ſtand, one Foot and a 
Half high; the other Part of the Bed need not as yet 
be covered more than four Inches thick, which will be 
ſufficient to keep the Warmth of the Dung from eva 
rating; then the Glaſſes ſhould be placed over the Hills, 
and ſet down cloſe, in order to warm the Earth of the 
Hills, to receive the Plants; and if the Beds work kind- 
ly, they will be in a proper Temperature to receive the 
Plants, in two or three Days after making; then the 
Plants ſhould be removed in the ſame-Manner as. was be- 


fore directed; and if they are in Pots, fo that there will 


be no Danger of their growing, there ſhould but one 


Plant be put under each Glaſs; and if they are not in 
Pots, there ſhould. be two, one of which may be after- 
ward taken away, if they both grow. Theſe Plants 
mult be watered-at, firſt planting, to ſettle the. Earth to 


their Roots, and: ſhaded every Day, until they have ta- 

ken new Root; and if the Nights prove cold, it will be 

mow to--cover'ithe Glaſſes. with Mats, to preferve the 
armth of the. Bed. 311, gf wht 
Where there are ſeveral Beds intended, they ſhould be 


placed at 8 Feet Diſtance from each other, that there 
may be a proper Space left between them, to be afterwatd 
filled vp, for the Roots of the Vines to have Room for 


extending themſelves, for the Reaſons before given. 


When the Plants have taken good Root in the Beds, 


their Tops muſt be pinched off ; and their pruning, Cc. 


muſt, from Time to Time, be the ſame as for thoſe un- 


der Frames: In the Day Time when the Weather is 


warm, the Glaſſes ſhould. be raiſed on the oppoſite Side 


to the Wind, to admit freſhi Air to the Plants; for where 
this is not obſerved, 


can never ſupply the Fruit with Nouriſhment. .. | 
When the Plants are grown ſo long as to reach the 

Sides of the Glaſſes, if the Weather proves favourable, 

the Glaſſes muſt be ſet up on three Bricks, fo as to raiſe 


them 


will draw up weak and ſickly, . 
thetefore all poſſible Care ſhould be..taken, to prevent 
this; for if the Runners have not proper Strength, they 


— 


Places they 
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- them about two Inches from the Surface of the Beds, to 


give Room for the Vines to run out from under them; 


dut when this is done, the Beds ſhould be covered all 


over with Earth to the Depth of one Foot and a Half, 


. and trod down as cloſe as poſſible; and if the Nights 


ſhould prove cold, there ſhould be a Covering of Mats 
put over the Beds, to prevent the Cold from injuring the 
tender Shoots of the Vines; but as the Vines of the Can- 
taleupe Melons are impatient of Wet, it will be neceſſa- 
ry to arch the Beds over with Hoops, to ſupport the 
Mats, that they may be ready for covering at all Times 
vhen they require it; which is the only ſute Method to 
have theſe Melons ſucceed in England, where the Wea- 
ther is ſo very uncertain and variable; for I have had 
ſome Beds of theſe Melons in as fine Order under theſe 
Glaſſes as could be deſired, which were totally deſtroyed 
one Day's heavy Rain in June. 

After the Thickneſs of Earth is laid on the Beds, if 
the Weather ſhould prove cold, it will be adviſable to 
dig Trenches on each Side of the Beds, into which you 
ſhould lay a ſufficient Quantity of hot Dung, to make 
it of the ſame Thickneſs with the Bed, after the Man- 
ner before directed for the Frames; or if there is a ſuf. 
ficient Quantity of hot Dung ready, the whole Space be- 
tween the Beds may be dug out, and filled up with the 
Dung, laying thereon the Earth a Foot and a Half deep, 
treading it down cloſe : This new Dung will add a freſh 
Warmth to the Beds, and cauſe the Plants to ſhew Fruit 
foon after. ; 

The Watering of theſe Plants muſt be done with great 
Caution, and not given to their Stems ; the pinching of 
the Runners muſt be duly attended te, as alſo the pulling 
off all fu s Fruit, to encourage thoſe which ate 
or to remain; and in ſhort, every Thing before 
di for thoſe under Frames, muſt like wiſe be ob- 
ſerved for theſe; the further Care is, to covert them in 
all hard Rains and cold Nights, with Mats; which, if 
performed with Care, there will be little Danger of their 
miſcarrying, and theſe Vines wilt remain vigorous until 
the Cold in Autumn deſtroys them. 

There have been many Perſons, who. of late Years 
have raiſed their Melons under oiled Paper, and in many 
have ſucceeded. well; but where this is prac- 
tiſed, there muſt be great Care taken not to keep theſe 
Coverings too cloſe over them; for where that is done, 


- the Vines will draw very weak, and rarely ſet their Fruit 


m any Plenty ; therefore, where theſe Coverings are pro- 
ole] 66 do uſed, I ſhould adviſe to bring up the Plants 
under Hand or Bell Glaſſes, in the Manner before di- 
rected; until they are grown far e to be let out 
from under the Glaſſes; and then, inſtead of the Co- 
vering with Mats, to put over the oiled Paper; and if 
this Covering is 1 u wil be the beſt 
that can he ade The beſt Sort of Paper for this Pur- 
poſe is that which is ſtrong, and not of too dark Colour; 
and it ſhould be done over with Linſeed Oil, which ul 

ſoon. There ſhould be a proportionable Number of 
the Sheets of this Paper paſted together, as will ſpread 
to the Dimenſions of the Frame to which it is to he faſ- 
tened; and if this is fixed to the Frame, before the Oil 
is rubbed over, ſo much the better; but this ſhould be 


done ſo long before they are uſed, that. the Oil may de 


and its 
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thoroughly dry, and the Stench e off, otherwiſe i 
will deſtroy the Plants. eek = 

Some make theſe Frames of broad Hoops, in Imitati- 
on of the Covers of Waggons; but as theſe are cumber- 
ſome to move, and there are no Conveniencies for ad- 
mitting Air to the Plants, but by raiſing the whole 
Frame on one Side, I prefer thoſe made of Pantile Laths, 
framed like the Ridge of a Houſe; and each Slope ha- 
ving Hinges, may be raiſed at Pleaſure to admit the Air 


to the Plants; but as Deſcriptions of theſe Things are 


not well comprehended by Perſons not ſo converſant 
with them, I ſhall exhibit a Figure of one of theſe 
Frames, to be added to the Article of Stoves. 
The further Management of Melons, after their Fruit 
is ſet, is to keep pulling off all ſuperfluous Fruit, end to 
pinch off all weak Runners, which may draw away Part 
of the Nouriſhment from the Fruit; alſo to turn the 
Fruit gently twice a Week, that each Side may have e- 
qual Benefit of the Sun and Air ; for when they are ſuf- 
fered to lie with the ſame Side conſtantly to the Ground, 
that Side will become of a pale or whitiſh Colour, as if 
it were blanched, for want of the Advantages of Sun 
and Air. The Plants will require a little Water in 
dry. Weather, but this ſhould be given them in the Al- 
leys, at a Diſtance from the Stems of the Plants, and 
not oftner than once in a Week or ten Days, at which 
Times the Ground ſhould be well ſoaked in the Alleys. 
This will encourage the Growth of Fruit, and cauſe the 
Fleſh to be thick 5 but the great Caution neceſlary to be 
obſerved, is not to over water the Plants, which is cer- 
tain Injury to them: Alſo be ſure to give as much free 
Air as poſſible, at all Times, when the Weather will per- 
mit; this is abſolutely neceſſary to render. the Fruit good. 
| When the Fruit is fully grown, they muſt be duly 
watched to cut them at a proper Lime; for if they are 
left a few Hours too long on the Vines, they will loſe 
much of their Delicacy, therefore they be looked 
over at leaft twice every Nay; and if thoſe Fruit which 
are intended for the Table, are cut early in the Morning, 
before the Sun has warmed them, they will be much bet. 
ter flavoured ; but if any ſhould require to be cut after- 
ward, they ſhould be put into cold Spring Water, or Ice, 
to cool them, before they are brought to Table; and 
thoſe cut in the Morning, ſhould be kept in the cooleſt 
Place till they are ſerved up. The Sign of this. Fruits 
Maturity is, its beginning to crack near the Foot Stalk, 
Hardie. imell, which never fail; for as the 
Cantaleupe Melons ſeldom change their Colour until they 
are de. _—_—__ _ never be waited for. | 
| & DireQtions given the Management of 
the Cantaleupe Melons, will be found equally good for 
all the other Sorts, as I have fully experienced; for in 
the common Method of managing them where the Earth 
is laid but three or four Inches thick, the Plants are very 
apt to decay before the Fruit is ripe ;, for their Roots 
ſoon reach to the and are extended to the Sides 
af the Bed, where ther tender Fibres are expoſed to the 
Air-and Sun, which cauſes the Leaves of the Plants to 
hang down in the Heat ot the Day, ſo it is neceſſary to 


ſhade the Plauts with Mats, to prevent their Decay; 


and this alſo occaſions the Watering of the Plants often 
to keep them alive, which is alſo prejudical to their 
Roots; whereas when. the. Reds are made of a proper 

| Width, 
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Width, and earthed of a ſufficient Thickneſs, the Plants 
will bear the ſtrongeſt Heat of the Sun in this Climare, 
without ſhewing the leaſt Want of Moiſture, or their 
Leaves drooping, and they will continue in Health till 
the Autumn Cold deſtroys chem. 

In ſaving the Seeds, I need not repeat here, that only 
ſuch ſhould be regarded, which. are taken from the firm- 
eſt Fruit, and thoſe which have the higheſt Flavour; 
and if theſe are taken out with the Pulp entire, without 
diſplacing the Seeds, and ſuffered to remain in the Pulp 
two or three Days before it is waſhed out, the better; 
and then to preſerve only the heavy Seeds, which fink in 
MELOCACTUS | 

ME 

MELOCARDUUS, | Se Ca. 

MELOCHIA. See Corchorus. 

- MELON. Se: Melo. 

MELONGENA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 151. Tab. 65. 
Solanum. Lin. Gen. Plant. 224. Mad Apple, by ſome 
called Egg Plant; in French, Mayenne. 
© The Charatlers are, 

The Flower has a permanent Empalement of one Leaf, 
deeply cut into 5 acute Segments, which ſpread open. The 
Flower hath but one Petal, which is cut into 5 Parts, which 
ſpread open and are reflexed. It hath 5 Awl-ſbaped Sta- 
mina, terminated by oblong Summits which converge toge- 
ther. In the Center is ſituated an oblong Germen ſupport- 
ing a ſlender Style crowned by an obtuſe Stigma; the Ger- 
men becomes an oval or oblong Fruit with one Cell, which 
bath a flefby Pulp, filled with compreſſed round iſb Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. MELONGENA caule inermi herbaceo, foliis oblongo- 
ovatis tomenteſis integris, fruftu ovaiv9. Mad Apple with 
a ſmooth herbaceous Stalk, oblong, oval, woolly Leaves, 
which are entire, and an oval Fruit. This is the Me- 
langena fruflu oblonge violaceo. Tourn. Inſt. 151. Mad 
Apple with an oblong, Violet coloured Fruit. 

2. MELONGENA caule inermi herbaceo, foliis oblongo- 
ovatis tomentofic, frudtu tereti. Mad Apple with an her- 
baceous ſmooth Stalk, oblong, oval, woolly Leaves, and 
a taper Fruit. This is 2 frutiu tereti vio- 
laces. Tourn. Inft. 151. Mad Apple with a taper, Vio- 
let coloured Fruit. 

3- MeLoNnGEXxA caule inermi herbaceo, foliis oblongis 
ſinuatis tomentoſis, fruftu incurdoe. Mad Apple with a 
ſmooth herbaceous Stalk, oblong ſinuated Leaves which 
are woolly, and an incurved Fruit. This is the Melon 
gena fruflu incurv9. Taurn. Inſt. R. H. 152. Mad Ap- 
ple _ an incurved Fruit: x - 

ELONGENA ſpinoſa, foliis ſinuato-laciniatis, fruc- 

tu 1 caule ping rar Ape with a 2 

Stalk and Leaves, which are cut into Sinuſes, a taper 

— — herbaceous Stalk. This is the Solanum 
miferum fructu ſpinoſo. F. B. 3. 619. Apple-bearin 

Niahaſhad: with A Fr Re p 


The 1ft Sort grows naturally in Aa, Africa, and 


America, where the Fruit is commonly eaten by the In- 


habitants; and it is cultivated in the Gardens in Spain 


as an eſculent Fruit, by the Title of-Barenkeena; the 
Turks who alſo eat the Fruit, call it Badinjan, the Ita- 
lians Melanzana, and the Inhabitants of the Britiſh I- 
ſtands in America, Brown Jobn, or Brown Jolly. It is 
an annual Plant with an herbaceous Stalk,-which be- 


oo 
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comes a little ligneous, and riſes near 3 Feet high, ſend- 
ing out many Side Branches, garniſhed with oblong oval 
Leaves, 7 or 8 Inches long, and 4 broad ; they are 
woolly, and their Borders are very lightly ſinuated, but 
not indented, ſtanding without Order u very thick 
Foot Stalks. The Flowers come out ſingly from the 
Side of the Branches, having a thick fleſhy Empalement 
of one Leaf, which is deeply cut into 5 acute Segments, 
which ſpread open, and are armed with ſtrong Prickles on 
the Outſide. The Flowers have one Petal, which is cut 
at the Brim into five Segments, which expand in Form 
of a Star, and are a little reflexed ; they are blue, and 
the Summits which are connected together in the Boſom 
of the Flower are yellow. The Flowers are ſucceeded 
by oval fleſhy Fruit, about the Size and Shape of a 
Swan's Egg, of a dark purple on one Side, and white on 
the other. The Flowers come out in June and Fuly, 
and the Fruit ripens in September. 


There are the following Varieties of this Species ; on 


with white Fruit, called by ſome the Egg Plant; one 
with yellow Fruit, and another with pale red Fruit; all 
theſe Varieties are generally conſtant, the Seeds producing 
the fame Fruit as thoſe from which they were taken, but 
as they only differ in Colour, fo I chooſe not to enumerate 
them as diſtinct Species. 


The ad Sort differs from the firſt in the Shape of the 
Fruit, which is commonly 8 or 9 Inches long, taper. 


and ſtrait; in other Reſpects they are the ſame, but as 
this never varies, when propagat 
can be no doubt of their being diſtin& Species. There 
are two Varieties of this Sort, one with a purpliſh 
Fruit, and the other white, but the latter is the moſt 
common in England. | 

The 3d Sort differs from the two former in the Shape 
of the ves, which are deeply ſinuated on their Bor- 


ders. The Fruit is oblong and incurved, of a yellowiſh 


Colour, and larger at the End than in any other Part. 

The Seeds of the 4th Sort were ſent me from India; 
this differs greatly from either of the former. The 
Stalks and Leaves are armed. with very ſtrong Thorns, 
and the Leaves are larger, and deeply jagged on their 
Sides. The Flowers are larger, and ot a deeper blue 
Colour. The Fruit is long, taper, and white. 


Theſe Fruit are eaten by the Inhabitants of the warm 


Parts of the Globe, and are eſteemed. a Delicacy, but 
are ſuppoſed to have a Property of provoking Luft... 


T hey are propagated by Seeds, ſown on a moderate hot 


Bed in March, and when the Plants come up, they muſt 
be tranſplanted into another hot Bed about 4 Inches aſun- 
der, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have 


taken Root; after which you muſt give them a great 


Share of Air. when the Weather is warm, otherwiſe they 
will draw up very weak. They muſt alſo be frequently 
watered, without which they will make but very indiffe- 
rent Progreſs; but when they are 
fill the Frame (which will be by the Middle, or End of 
May,) you mult tranſplant them out into a rich Spot of 
Ground, at two Feet Diſtance, or in the Borders of the 


Pleaſute Garden at the ſame Diſtance from other Plants, 


obſerving to preferve as much Earth to the Roots as poſ- 
ſible when you take them up, otherwiſe they are ſubje&t 
to miſcarry. Water them plentifully until they have 
taken Root, after which they will require but very little 

Care, 


in Gardens, ſo there 


wn ſo ſtrong as to 


& jurious to theſe Plants than much Wet; in 
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Care, more than to keep them clear from Weeds, and 
in very dry Weather to give them ſome Water. 

About the Middle of July the Fruit will appear, at 
which Time, if the Weather be very dry, you muſt of- 
ten water them, which will cauſe the Fruit to grow very 
large, and 22 their Number; toward the latter End 
of Auguſt their Fruit will ripen, when you muſt preſerve 
the — of each Kind — Fr l 

Theſe Plants are only preſerved as Curioſities in En- 
gland, the Fruit being {eldom eaten in this Country, ex- 
- cept by ſome /talians or Spaniards, who have been ac- 
cuſtomed to eat them in their own Countries. 

MELOPEPO, See Cucurbita. 

MELONRY, or MELON GROUND, is an A- 
' RAY in the Kitchen Garden for the Propagation of 

elons. 

The Spot of Ground ſhould: be open to the South 
Eaſt Sun, but ſheltered from the Weſt, North Weſt, 
and North Eaſt Winds, by Walls, Pales, or Hedges; 
it ſhould alſo be upon a dry Soil, for nothing is more in- 
Hering it of- 
ten proves very wet Weather, when, it the Soil be very 
wet, there will be no making the Ridges until it is very 
late. You ſhould alſo contrive to place it as near to the 
Dung as poſſible, which will ſave a great Deal of Labour 
in wheeling it in, and, if you can have a Pond of Water 
near it, in very dry Weather it will be very uſeful to wa- 
ter the Melons when neceſlary. 

The Size of the Ground, muſt be proportioned to the 
Quantity of Ridges intended, which you may eaſily cal- 
culate, by allowing 12 Feet Breadth for every Ridge, 
and the Holes placed at about 4 Feet aſunder, but it is 
the beſt Way to allow Room enough where you are not 
ſtreightened for it. 

This Ground ſhould be incloſed with a Reed Fence, 
and kept conſtantly locked up during the Time the Me- 
lons are growing, for if they are expoſed to every Perſon 
that walks in the Garden (moſt of whom have a Curioſit 
to handle the Vines, and look after the Fruit,) it will 
be of ill Conſequence, nothing being mote injurious 
to theſe Plants than frequent tumbling or diſturbing their 
Leaves. | 

The common Practice in moſt Gardens is, to incloſe 
4 Spot of Ground either with Walls or Pales, which 
they conſtantly appropriate to this Purpoſe ; but this is 
by no Means a good Method, for it rarely. happens that 
theſe ſucceed well longer than two Years in the ſame 
Place, unleſs the Soil be removed, and freſh brought in, 
which is very expenſive, therefore the beſt Way is, to 
have a fuffictent Parcel of Reeds made into Pannels, 
which may be annually moved from Place to Place, fo 
that you need not continue your Ridges longer than one 
Year in the ſame Place; and if you have a Piece of 
Ground which is large enough to divide into three or four 
ſuch Places, the: Fence may be every Year removed till 
the W hole has been occupied, after which you. may re- 
turn to the Spot where you began, which, by that Time, 
will be as good as freſh Earth; thus, without much 

"rouble, you may remove them every Year, for as one 
of the Sides will remain unremoved every Time the. 
Fence is carried forward, the Labour will not be fo 
great as if it were wholly removed to ſome Diſtance, 
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and theſe Reed Fences are much preferable to either 
Walls, or Pales. 
MELOTHRIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 48. 
The Charaders are, 

The Empalement of the Flawer is of one Leaf, Bell- 
ſhaped, and cut ſlightly at the Brim into 5 Parts, this 
reſts upon the Embryo. The Plawer is of ane Leaf, Wheel- 
ſhaped, baving a Tube the Length of the Empalement. In 
the Center of the Flower is ſituated the Paintal, ſupporting 
a cylindrical Style, attended by 3 conical Stamina, which 
are inſerted in the Tube of the Flower, and extended to 


: the ſame Length, The Pointal becomes an oval ſmall Berry, 


baving 3 Diviſions, in which are lodged ſmall flat Seeds. 
We have but one Species of this Plant, viz. 

MEroTHRIA. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 490 Small creeping 
Cucumber. 'T his is the Cucums minima fructu ovali ni- 
gro lævi. Sloan. Hift. vol. 1. p. 227. Smalleſt Cucum- 
ber with a ſmooth black oval Fruit. 

This Plant grows wild in the Woods in Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and alſo in many of the Iſlands in America; it 
creeps upon the Ground, with ſlender Vines, having an- 

ular Leaves, ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of the Melon, 
but much ſmaller. Theſe Vines ſtrike out Roots at 
every ſoint, which faſten themſelves into the Ground, 
and thereby a larger Share of Nouriſhment is drawn to 
the Plants, by which Means their Stalks extend to a 
great Diſtance each Way, and cloſely cover the Ground. 
The Flowers are very ſmall, in Shape like thoſe of the 
Melon, and of a pale Sulphur Colour. The Fruit, in 
the W:ſt-Indies, grows to the Size of a Pea, of an oval 
Figure, and changes black when ripe; theſe are by the 
Inhabitants ſometimes pickled when they are green. 

In England the Fruit are much ſmaller, and are fo 
hidden by the Leaves, as to render it difficult to find 
them. The Plants will not grow in the open Air here, 
but muſt be ſown upon a hot Bed, and if they are per- 
mitted, will ſoon ſpread over the Surface of a large Bed, 
and when the Fruit is ripe, if they ſcatter their Seeds, 
they Plants will come up where the Earth happens to be 
uſed on a hot Bed again, and if they are ſupplied with 
Water, will require no farther Care. This Plant is in 
ſome Gardens preſerved for Variety, but is of no Uſe. 

MENISPERMUM. Tourn. Af. R. Par. 1705. 
Lin. Gen, Plant. 413. Moonſeed. 

The Charaders are, 

The Flower bas an eref1 ſpreading Empalement Fg fox 
Leaves which are deciduous. It bas fix oblong oval Petals, 
which are obtuſe and concave, and fix very ſbort Stamina, 
terminated by fingle Summits, which are ſhorter . than the 


Petals, and three almoſt oval Germen, on the Top of the 


ſpreading Styles, crowned by obtuſe indented Stigmas. The 
6 ermen afterward turn to three oval Berries with one Cell, 
each incliſing one Maon-ſbaped compreſſed Seed. 
The Species are, X : | 
1. MgexISPERMUM foliis p ltatis ſub: etundis angula- 
tis, Hort." Cliff. 140. Moonſeed with Target-ſhaped 
roundiſh angular Leaves. This is the Meniſpermum Ca- 
er ſeandens, umbilicatis foliis, Tourn. gel. Par. 1705. 
Climbing Moonſeed of Cunada, with a Navel-ſhaped Leaf. 
2. MENISPERMUM /i, cordatis peliatis lobatis, Flor. 
Virg. 40. Moonſeed with Heart and Target ſhaped 
Leaves, which have 1.obes. This is the Aeniſpermum 


alis hederaceo. Hort. Elib. Moonſeed with an Ivy Leaf. 


3. M- 
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3. MextseERMUM foliis cordatis fubtus villiſus. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 3 40. Moonſeed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 
which are hairy on their under Side. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in Canada, Virginia, 
and moſt Parts of North America, in the Woods; this 
hath a thick ligneous Root, from which are ſent out 
many climbing Stalks, which become ligneous, and 
riſe 12 or 14 Feet high, twiſting themſelves about the 
neighbouring Plants for Support ; theſe are garniſhed 
with large ſmooth roundiſh Leaves, whoſe Foot Stalks 
are placed almoſt in the Middle of the Leaves on the 
back Side, and on the upper Side there is a Hollow in 
*that Part of the Leaf, reſembling a Navel. The 
Flowers come out in looſe Bunches, from the Side of 
the Stalks ; they are of an herbaceous Colour, ſmall, 
and compoſed of fix oblong oval Petals, and fix very 
ſhort Stamina, terminated by ſingle Summits ; the three 
Germen ſituated in the Center, turn to ſo many channel- 
ed Berries, each containing one compreſſed Seed. It 
flowers in July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

This Sort may be eaſily propagated by laying down 
the Branches, which if performed in Autumn, they will 
have made good Roots, by the following Autumn, when 
they may be ſeparated from the old Plant, and tranſ- 
planted where _ are deſigned to remain ; theſe Plants 
require Support, for their Branckes are ſlender and weak. 
In the Country where it grows naturally, they climb up 
the Trees to a conſiderable Height, fo that if theſe are 
ve near 'I'rees in Wilderneſs Quarters, where their 


talks may have Support, they will thrive better than in 


an open Situation. 

The 2d Sort differs from the firſt in the Shape of its 
Leaves, which are angular, and ſometimes Heart-ſha- 
ped, their Foot Stalks join to the Bate of the Leaves, fo 
they have no umbilical Mark on their Surface. The Stalks 
become ligneous, and riſe nearly as high as thoſe of the 
firſt Sort; the Flowers and Berries do not differ from 
them, and it is propagated the ſame way. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Carolina, from whence 
the Seeds were ſent to England; this has by ſome been 
ſuppoſed the ſame with the ad Sort, from which it differs 
in its Roots, not becoming woody as thoſe do. The 
Stalks are alſo herbaceous ; the Leaves are entire and 
haity, and are not more than half fo large as thoſe of 
the 2d, nor is the Plant fo hardy, for, in ſevere Winters, 
thoſe which are expoſed to the open Air, are ſometimes 
killed, whereas the ſecond Sort is never injured by Cold. 
This Sort does not produce any Flowers in England, un- 


leſs the Seaſon proves very warm. 


This may be propagated by parting the Roots, which 


ſpread out on every Side, fo that Part ot them may be 

cut off every other Year; the belt Time for doing this 

is in Spring, a little before the Plants begin to ſhoot ; 

theſe ſhould be planted in a warm Situation, and a 

light Soil, for in ſtrong Land, where the Wet is detained 

in Winter, the Roots are apt to rot, therefore if they 
| 


et en cloſe to a Wall expoſed to the' South or 
Weſt, their Stalks may be faſtened againſt the Wall, 


to prevent their trailing on the Ground, and in this Situ- 
ation the Plants will uently flower, and by a little 


Shelter in ſevere Froſt, their Stalks may be preſerved 


from Injury. 1 
* is 5 Beauty in theſe Plants, but yet they 
VOI. U. 
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are preſerved in many Gardens for the Sake of Variety, 
for which Reaſon they are here inſerted. 

MENTHA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 188. Tab. 89. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 633. Mint; in French, Menthe. 

The Characters are, | 

It hath a Lip Flower of one Petal, fitting in a perma 
nent tubulous Empalement of one Leaf, which is ereft, and 
cut at the Brim into 5 equal Segments. The Tube of the 
Petal is a little longer than the Empalement. The Mouth 
is cut into 4 almoſt equal Segments, the upper being a 
little larger and indented. It hath 4 Awl-ſbaped Sta- 
mina, which are erect and diflant, the two neareſt being 
lange; they are terminated by roundiſh Summits, and in 
the Bottom of the Tube is * a four- pointed Germen, 
ſupporting a ſlender ered Style, crowned [4 a bifid ſpread- 
ing Stigma. The Germen turns to 4 naked Seeds ſitting 
in the E mpalement. 

The Species are, 

1. MExTHA floribus ſpicatis, feliis oblongis ſerratit. 
Hort. Upſal. 168. Mint with ſpiked Flowers, and ob- 
long ſawed Leaves. This is the Mentha anguſtifolia ſpi- 
cata. C. B. P. 223. Narrow-leaved ſpiked Mint, com- 
monly called Spear Mint. 

2. MN THA floribus Kine foliis lingieribut glabrit, 
ſuperne minim ſerratis. Mint with ſpiked Flowers, and 
longer ſmooth Leaves, very ſlighily ſawed toward their 
Points. This is the Mentha e ſpicata glabra. 
Rand. Narrow leaved ſmooth ſpiked Mint. 

3. MExnTHA foliis lanctolatis ſerrati, ſubtus incanit, 
floribus ſpicatis hir ſutiſſimis. Mint with Spear-ſhaped 
lawed Leaves, hoary on their under Side, and very hai- 
ry ſpiked Flowers. This is the Mentha fylveftris candi- 
cans, odere ſativi. Decdy. Raii. Syn. App. Wild Mint 
of a white Colour, ſmelling like Garden Mint. 

4. MasxnTHA /picis confertis, folits ſerratis tament ft 
ſSeffilibus. Hort. Cliff. 306. Mint with Spikes of Flowers 
growing together, and woolly ſawed Leaves ſitting cloſe 
to the Stalks. This is the Mentba ee longiore fo- 
lie. C. B. P. 227. Wild Mint with a longer Leaf. 

5. MExTHA fpicis craffleribus, faliis cuato-lancealatis 
ſerratis ſubtus tomenteſis petialatis, Mint with thicker 
Spikes, and oval Spear-ſhaped ſawed Leaves, weolly on 
their under Side, and have Foot Stalks. This is the 
Mentaſtri aquatici genus birſutum, pic latiore. F. B. 3. 
222. Hairy Water Mint with a broader Spike. 


6. MExTHA ſþicis craffieribus interruptis, foliis lancco- 


latis acute ſerratis. Mint with thicker Spikes of Flowers, 
which are interrupted, and Spear- ſhaped Leaves, ſharp- 
.ly fawed. I his is the Mentba fervida nigricans, priperis 
y Sean Rand. Hort. Cheſſ. Cat. Blackiſh hot Mint with a 
Taſte like Pepper, commonly called, Pepper Xlint. 

7. MENTHA - floribus ſpicatis, folits cordatis dentatis 
undulatis ſefſilibus. Hort. Cliff. 306. Mint with yoo 
Flowers, and Heart-ſhaped indented Leaves, which are 
waved, and fit cloſe to the Stalks. This is the Mentha 
criſpa Danica ſrve Germanica ſpecioſa. Mer. Hiſt. 3. p. 
367. Daniſh, or German curicd Mint. 

8. MixTHaA ſpicis confertis, faliis atis rugeſis ſe fi- 
libus. Mint with Spikes growing together, and oval 
rough Leaves, ſitting cloſe to the Stalk. This is the 
Mentaſlrum felis rugs/a ratundiare ſpentancum, flare [þi- 
cata, odore gravh. ? B. Wild Mint with a rounder rough 
Leufz and ſpiked Flower. having a ſtrong Scent. 

G 2 9. MexTHA 
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9. MExTHA ſpicis confertis interruptis, frliis oblonge- 
evatis acuminatis dentatis ſeſſilibus. Mint with interrupt- 
ed Spikes of Flowers growing together, and oblong, 
oval, acute-pointed, indented Leaves, fitting cloſe to the 
Stalk. This is the Mentha rotundifolia rubra, aurantii 
odore. Mor. Hiſt. Raund leaved red Mint, ſmelling like 


an Orange, commonly called, Orange Mint. 


10. MExTHA foliis oblongis dentatis, utringue tomen- 
tofis bee ſpicis tenuioribus. Mint with oblong in- 
ed 


dented Leaves, woolly on both Sides, ſet cloſe to the 
"Stalk, and very narrow Spikes of Flowers. This is the 
| Mentafirum chalepenſe, anguſtifolium, rard florens. Boerb. 
Narrow leaved wild Mint of Aleppo, which rarely flowers. 

11, MENTHA floribus capitatis, feliis ovatis ſerratis 
petiolatis, flaminibus corolld longioribus, Hort. Cliff. 306. 
Mint with Flowers growing in Heads, oval ſawed Leaves 
having Foot Stalks, and Stamina longer than the Petals. 
This is the Mentha retundifolia paluſtris froe aquatica 
major. C. B. P. Greater round leaved Water Mint. 

- 12. MENTHA floribus capitatis, foliis lanceolatis ſerra- 
tis ſubpeticlatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 576. Mint with Flowers 
growing in Heads, and Spear-ſhaped fawed Leaves with 
very ſhort Foot Stalks. I his is the Mentba fervida ni- 
gricans latifolia. Rand. Broad leaved blackiſh hot Mint, 
or Pepper Mint. | I : : 

13. MEnTra floribus verticillatis, foliis ovatis acutis 

erratis, flaminibus corolla brevioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 577. 
Mint with Flowers growing in W horls, oval acute ſaw- 
ed Leaves, and Stamina ſhorter than the Petals. This 
is the Mentha arvenſit, verticillata birſuta. J. B. 3. 2. 
Whorled hairy Field Mint, or Calamint of the Shops. 

14 Mexr nA floribus verticillatis, foliis ovatis denta- 
tir, flaminibus corolld longioribus, Mint with Flowers 
growing in Whorls, oval indented Leaves,. and Stamina 
longer than the Petals. This is the Mentha aguatica, 
exigua, Trag. Lib. 1. c. 6. Smalleſt: Water Mint. 

15. MexrHA floribus verticillatis, foliis ovatis, margi- 
nibus ciliatis, Aaminibus corollam equantibus. Mint with 
whorled Flowers, oval Leaves whoſe Borders are hairy, 
and Stamina equaling the Petals. This is the Mentha 
verticillata, rotundiore folio, odore ocymi. Dale. Whorled 
Mint with a rounder Leaf, ſmelling like Baſil. 

16. MEnTHAa floribus verticillatis, foliis ovatis ſerra- 
tis birſutis, flamimibus corolla longioribus, Mint with 
whorled Flowers, oval ſawed hairy Leaves, and Stamina 
longer than the Petals. This is the Mentha aquatica þ- 
Ve 2 birſutius. F. B. 3. 2. 224. Water Mint, 

or hairy Siſymbrium. . 17 | 
17. MENTHA verticillata, longiori acuminato felis, 
edore aromatico. Rand. Hort. Chel. Cat, Whorled Mint 
with a longer acute-pointed Leaf, and an aromatick Scent. 

18. MEnTHA floribus verticillatis, foliis oblongo-ovatis 
rugeſis ſerratis, flaminibus corolld Jongioribus. Mint with 
whorled Flowers, oblong oval rough ſawed Leaves, and 
Stamina longer than the Petals. This is the Mentha 
eri ſpa verticillata, folio rotundiore. J. B. Curled Mint, 
having whorled Flowers, and a rounder Leaf. 

There are ſeveral Varieties of this Genus, which have 
been found growing naturally in England, of which I 
Have ten or twelve in my own Collection; but as I ſuſ- 

& them to be only accidental Variations, ariſing from 
the different Soils and Situations where -they have been 
found, I have not enumerated them here ; thoſe which 
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are here mentioned, I take to be diſtin Species, having 
cultivated them near thirty -Years, in which Time ! 
have not obſerved them to change from one to ano- 
ther; ſeveral of theſe I have propagated by Seeds, and 
have found them keep to the Kinds from which the Seeds 
were ſaved. 

The firſt Sort is what the Gardeners cultivate to ſup- 
ply the Markets, and is uſed both as a culinary Herb, 
and for Medicine ; it is generally called Spear Mint, and 
by ſome Heart Mint; Parkinſon and Gerard title it 
Roman Mint; this is a Plant ſo well known, as to need 
no Deſcription. There are two Varieties of this, one 
with a curled Leaf, and the other has variegated Leavesg. 
but both theſe I have had run from the common Sort ; 
theſe are by ſome preſerved in Gardens for Variety, 
therefore I have mentioned them here. 

This Herb is greatly eſteemed for all Diſorders of the 
Stomach, Loſs of Appetite,. and vomiting ; there is a 
ſimple Water, a Spirit, a compound Syrup, and a diſ- 
tilled Oil of it prepared in the Shops. 

The 2d Sort hath ſmoother Leaves than the firſt, and 
they are rather narrower, in other Reſpects it agrees with 
that, ſo that it is frequently cultivated in the Gardens for 
Uſe, without Diſtinction. | 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in England ; the Leaves 
of this are ſhorter, and broader in the Middle than either 
of the: former, the Serratures on their Edges are more 
acute, and their under Sides are woolly, and very white. 
The-Stalks divide more toward the Top, ſo are termina- 
ted by a greater Number of Spikes, the lower Part of 
which are interrupted. The Scent of this Sort is very 
like that of the Garden Mint. 

The 4th Sort hath longer and broader Leaves than 
either of the former, and are woolly and white. The 
Serratures on their Edges are farther aſunder, and are 
very ſharp pointed; they fit cloſe to the Stalks, which 
are hairy. The Spikes of Flowers are ſlender, ſeveral 
growing together at the Top of the Stalk, which are 
hairy. This is the Mentaſirum, or wild Mint of the 
Shops, and is an Ingredient in the Trechiſci de Myrrba. 
The 5th Sort grows naturally in moiſt Places in ſeve- 
ral Parts of England, it is titled Spiked Horſe Mint, or 
Water Mint. The Stalks of this are ſhorter than thoſe 
of either of the former, and are hairy, as are alſo the 
Leaves, which are oval, Spear-ſhaped, ſawed on their 
Edges, and of a pale Colour. The Flowers grow in 
ſhort thick Spikes at the Top of the Stalks, their Stami- 
na being ſhorter than the Petal, 

The 6th Sort is found growing naturally in ſome Parts 
of England ; I have found-it. by the Side of the River 
between Mitcham and Croydon, in Surry ; this hath ſmooth 


purple Stalks; the Leaves are ſmaller than thoſe of com- 


mon Mint; they are Spear-Shaped, ſawed on their Edges, 
and of a darker green Colour than either of the former ; 
their Mid-rib and Veins are purple, and a little hairy on 
their under Side. The Spikes of Flowers are ſhorter 
and thicker than thoſe of the common Mint, and are 
broken, or interrupted at the Bottom ; they are of a dark 

urple Colour, and their Stamina are longer than the 
Petal. The whole Plant has a hot biting Taſte like Pep- 
per, and a pleaſant Scent. There is a diſtilled Water of 
this Plant kept in the Shops, which is by many preferred 


to that of the common Mint, for all the Purpoſes tor which. 
| that 
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that is uſually preſcribed, and is eſteemed an excellent 
Remedy againſt the Stone and Gravel. 

The 7th Sort was originally brought from Denmark, 
where it was thought to grow naturally, but Dr. Lin- 
neus fixes it as a Native of Siberia, The Stalks of this 
Sort are hairy, and riſe about the ſame Height with 
the common. The Leaves are Heart-ſhaped, "oy 
indented on their Edges, waved and curled, and fit cloſe 
to the Stalk, they are of a light green. 'The Flowers 
are purple, growing in thick interrupted Spikes at the 
Top of the Stalks; their Empalements are cut almoſt 
to the Bottom, and the Style of the Flower is bid, 
ſtanding out beyond the Petal 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in many Parts of En- 
gland; this riſes with a ſtrong four cornered hairy Stalk, 
about the ſame Height as the common Mint, branching 
out toward the Jop, and garniſhed with oval rough 
Leaves ſitting cloſe to the Stalks; they are of a dark 
green, and crenated on their Edges. Ihe Spikes of 
Flowers grow in Cluſters at the Top of the Stalks, which 
are ſhort and cloſe; the Flowers are of an herbaceous 
white Colour, and their Stamina are ſtretched out be- 
yond the Petal. 

The 9th Sort is commonly called Orange Mint, from 
its Scent, which is ſomewhat like that of the Rind of 
Orange. This riſes with an upright ſmooth Stalk as high 
as the common Mint, but does not branch out like that; 
the Leaves are much broader than thoſe of the common 
Sort, the Indentures on their Edges are deep, and they 
end in acute Points. The Spikes of Flowers grow in 
Cluſters on the Top of the Stalks, which are interrupted ; 
they are of a pale Colour, and their Stamina are ſhorter 
than the Petal, It is commonly cultivated in Gardens for 

its pleaſant Scent. 
; The 10th Sort grows naturally at Aleppo, but is hardy 
enough to thrive in the open Air in England. This hath 
flender four cornered Stalks purple at Bottom, but woolly 
upward, ſeldom branching ; they are garniſhed with ob- 
long indented Leaves, dow ny on both vides, ſitting cloſe 
to the Stalks. The Spikes of Flowers are ſingle, and 
very flender; theſe do not often appear in England, but 
when they do it is late in the Summer. It creeps much 
at the Root, ſo the only Way to obtain Flowers, is to 
confine their Roots in Pots. 

The 11th Sort grows naturally in Ditches in moſt 
Parts of England, and is commonly known by the Name 
of Water Mint. This hath hairy Stalks about a Foot 
high, which branch toward the Top, and are garniſhed 
with oval ſawed Leaves, ſtanding upon pretty long Foot 
Stalks. The Flowers grow in roundiſh Spikes at the 
End of the Branches, they are of a purple Colour, and 
their Stamina are longer than the Petal. The whole 
Plant has a very ſtrong Scent, ſomewhat like that of 
Penny-Royal. This Sort is ſometimes uſed in Medicine, 
and is reckoned hotter than the Garden Mint; it is car- 
minative, expelling Wind out of the Stomach, and 
helping the Cholick. 

The 12th Sort grows naturally in Ditches in ſeveral 
Parts of England; the Stalks are purple, ſmooth, and 
ſhort, branching out on every Side; the Leaves are ſmall, 
Spear-ſhaped, of a dark Colour ; they are but lightly 
ſawed on their Edges, and ſtand upon ſhort Foot Stalks. 
The Flowers grow in roundiſh Heads on the Top of the 
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Stalks, they are purple, and their Stamina are longer 
than the Petal. This Sort has a warm biting Taſte, 
not quite ſo hot as the Pepper Mint before deſcribed, but 
is often uſed for it. There is a Variety of this which 
ſmells like Penny-Royal. 

The 13th Sort grows naturally in arable Land in moſt 
Parts of England, and is rarely admitted into Gardens. 


This is the Water Calamint of the Shops, but is now + 


ſeldom uſed in Medicine. The Stalks of this Sort riſe 
about a Foot high and are hairy, garniſhed with oval 
Leaves ending in acute Points, and ſawed on their Edg- 
es. The Flowers grow in very thick Whorls round the 
Stalks; they are ſmall, of a purple Colour, and their 
Stamina are ſhorter than the Petal, The Plant has a 
ſtrong Scent like Penny-royal. 

The 14th Sort grows in watery Places in many Parts of 
England ; this hath weak trailing Stalks a Foot and a Half 
long, garniſhed with ſmall oval Leaves which are indented 
on their Edges, and ſtand upon pretty long FootStalks. The 
Flowers grow in thick Whorls round the Stalks, they are 
purple, and their Stamina are longer than the Petal. 

The 15th Sort grows plentifully on the Side of the 
Road between Bocking and Gosfield in Eſſex ; the Stalks 
of this are much ſmaller, and not fo long as thoſe of the 
former ; the Leaves are ſhorter and rounder, and are very 
little indented on their Edges, but have their Borders ſet 
with Hairs. The Whorls of Flowers are ſmaller, and 
the whole Plant has the Scent of Bail. 

The 16th Sort grows naturally in Ditches and on the 
Sides of Rivers, in many Parts of England. This hath 
hairy four cornered Stalks, a Foot or more in Height; 
the Leaves are oval, ſawed, and very hairy. The View 
ers grow in large Whorls toward the Top of the Stalks ; 
they are purple, and their Stamina are longer than the Pe- 
tals. This hath a pleaſanter Scent than the common Wa- 
ter Mint, fo is called Sweet Water Mint, by Way of 
DiſtinQion : It ſtands in the Liſt of Simples in moſt Diſ- 
penſaries. But is now ſeldom uſed in Medicine. 

The 17th Sort grows, naturally by the Side of the 


River Medway, between Rocheſter and Chatham. This. 


riſes with ſlender hairy Stalks near two Feet high, gar- 
niſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ending in acute Points, 
which are ſawed on their Edges; the Stalks are beſet with 
Whorls of Flowers, almoſt their whole Length, they 
have frequently 10 or 12 Whorls on each. The Flowers 
are purpliſh, and their Stamina are equal with the Petals. 
This hath a very pleaſant aromatick Scent. 

The 18th Sort grows naturally in Holland, between 
Leyden and Haerlam. This hath purple ſmooth Stalks, 
which riſe about the ſame Height as the common Mint, 
garniſhed with oblong oval Leaves, which are rough and 
ſawed on their Edges, having vety ſhort Foot Stalks. 
The Flowers grow in W horls toward the Top of the 
Stalks, under each of theſe are placed two very ſmall 
Leaves, in which this differs from moſt of the other whorl- 
ed Mints. The Flowers are of a bright purple, and 
their Stamina are longer than the Petal. 

All the Sorts of Mint are eaſily propagated by parting 
the Roots in the Spring, or by planting Cuttings during 
any of the Summer Months, but they ſhould have a 
moiſt Soil; and after the Cuttings are planted, if the 
Seaſon ſhould prove dry, they muſt be often watered, un- 
til they have taken Root; a 2 which, they will require 

: 2 no 
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no farther Care but to keep them clear from Weeds 3 
they ſhould be planted in Beds about four Feet wide, al- 
- lowing a Path two Feet broad, to go between the Beds 
to water, weed, and cut the Plants. The Diſtance they 
fhould be ſet is about four or five Inches, or more, be- 

auſe they cog * much at their Roots; for which 
Feat. the 5 Mou not ſtand longer than three 

ears before you plant freſh, for by that Time the Roots 
will be mated ſo cloſely, as to rot and decay each other, 
if permitted to ſtand longer. There are ſome People 
who are very fond of Mint Sallad in Winter and Spring ; 
in order to obtain which, they take up the Roots before 
Chriflmas, and plant them upon a moderate hot Bed 
pretty cloſe, covering ihem with fine Earth about an 

nch thick, and cover the Bed either with Matts, or 
Frames of Glaſs. In theſe Beds the Mint will come up in 
a Month's Time, and be ſoon fit to cut for that Purpoſe. 
When the Herb is cut for medicinal Uſe, it ſhould be 
done in very dry weather, juſt when it is in flower; for 
if it ſtand longer, it will not be near ſo hardſome, nor fo 


well taſted ; if cut when it is wet, it will change black 


and be little worth ; this ſhould be hung up to dry in a 
ſhady Place, where it may remain for uſe, 

if the Soil be good in which'theſe Plants are fet, they 
will afford three Crops every Year, but after July they 
ſeldom prove good; therefore what Shoots are produced 
after that Time, ſhould be permitted to remain till Mi- 
chaelmas, when they muſt be cut down cloſe; and after 
clearing the Beds from Weeds, you ſhould ſpread a little 
fine rich Earth all over them, which will greatly encou- 
rage the Roots againſt the ſucceeding Spring. 

As the diſtilled Water of all the Sorts of Mint, is 
eſteemed a very wholeſome cordial Dram, ſo I fheuld 
think it might be ſubſtituted inſtead of thoſe vile Spirits, 
with which the common People. intoxicate themſelves ; 
for the Pepper Mint Water is as warm on the Stomach 
as any Sort of Dram, and more ſo than any of thofe 
noxious Spirits; and if this was mixed with ſome other 
agreeable aromatick Herbs, there might certainly be 
diſtilled a Liquor much more palatable and wholeſome, 
than what is now vended in common; for as the Gene- 
rality of the lower Claſs of People are fo debauched, as 
not to be contented without Drams, ſo the leſs hurtful 
thoſe are made, the better it will be for the Publick; 
. and by introducing the diſtilling of Herbs, there will be 
leſs Occaſion for uſing of W heat. 

MENTHA CATARIA. See Nepeta. 

MENTZELIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. Plant. 40. Tab. 6. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 595. ; 

So called by Father Plumier, who diſcovered it in 
America, in Honour of Dr. Mentzelius, Phyſician to the 
Elector of Brandenburg, and who publiſhed an Index of 
Plants in Latin, Greek, and High Dutch. 

The Cbaraclers are, | 

be Flnwer hath a ſpreading Empalement cut into froe 
Parts, *wwhich fits upon a long cylindrical Germen. It hath 
froe Petals which ſpread open, and are a little langer than 
the Empalement, and wy ere briſtly Stamina, termi- 
nated by ſingle Summits, From tbe long cylindrical Germ. n 
which is ſituated under the Flower, ariſes a briſtly Style the 
Length of the Petals, crowned by a fengle Stigma. The 
Germen afterward turns to a een al ling Capſule with 

ene Cell, containing many ſmall Seeds. 
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* We know but one Species of this Genus, v.. 

MENTZELIA. Hort. Cliff. 492. Plumier titles it Ment. 
zelia 'foliis & fruflibus aſperis. Nov. Gen. Plant. 41. 
Mentzelia with prickly Leaves and Fruit. 

This Plant grows plentifully at La Vera Cruz, from 
whence the Seeds were ſent to England by Dr. Houſton, 
which have ſuecceded in the Phyſick Garden at Chills 

This Plant is annual, it riſes with a flender ſmooth 
Stalk; which is ſtiff, and becomes a little woody, riſing 
more than 3 Feet high, branching out alternately at 
Diſtances ; the Branches are diſtorted, and run into one 
another ; theſe are garniſhed with Leaves ſhaped like 
the Point of a Halbert, ſtanding alternately on the Branch- 
es, upon ſhort Foot Stalks; they are covered with ſhort 
hooked Prickles, which faſten themſelves into the Clothes 
of thoſe who rub againſt them; and thoſe Parts of the 
Branches eaſily ſeparate from the lants, and adhere to 


the Clothes in like Manner as the Seeds of Clivers. The 


Flowers come out ſingly from the Joints of the Stalk, 
reſting on a cylindricat Germen, which is near av Inch 
in Length, narrow at the Baſe, but widens upward to the 
Top. Upon the Top of it comes out the Empalement, 
which is ſpread open after the Manner of the Onagra; 
then the Petals of the Flower fpread open upon the wg 
palement, they are of a pale yellow Colour, and longer 
than the Empalement. In the Middle ariſes a great Num- 
ber of Stamina which are erect, and terminated by ſingle 
Summits; from the Germen ariſes a ſingle Style, as long 
as the Petals, crowned by a ſingle Stigma. The Germen 
turns to a long cylindrical” Capſule, armed with the like 
Prickles as the Leaves, which allo faſten to the Clothes of 
thoſe who rub againſt them; theſe have but one Cell, 
which is filled with ſmall Seeds. 

As this is an annual Plant, which periſhes oon after 
the Seeds are ripe, therefore the Seeds muſt be ſown ow 
a hot Bed early in Spring, that the Plants may be brought 
forward early in the Seaſon, otherwiſe they will not pro- 
duce ripe Seed in this Country. When the Plants are 
come up about an Inch high, they ſhonkd: be each tranſ- 
planted into a Halfpenny Pot filled with light rich Tarth, 
and plunged into a hot Bed of Fanners Bark, being care- 
ful to ſhade them from. the Sun until they have taken new 
Root; after which Time they muſt be conſtantly watered 
every other Day in warm Weather, and ſhould have 
freſh Air every Day admitted to them, in Proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seaſon, and the Heat of the Bed in 
which they are plunged In about fix Weeks or two 
Months after tranſplanting, if the Plants have made a 
good Progreſs, they will have filled the Pots with their 
Roots; when they ſhoakd be ſhifted into larger Pots, 
which muſt be filled with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into the Bark Bed, in the ' Stove, that they 
may have Room to grow in Height; - obſerving, as 
before, to water them difly, as alſo to admit freſh Air 
to them every Day in warm Weather: With this Ma- 
nagement the Plants will riſe three Feet High, and 
will produce ripe Seeds the latter End of Auguſt or the 
Beginning of September. . 

MENYANTHES, is the Trifolium Fuluſtre, or Bog 
Bean. This Plant is common upon boggy Places in di- 


vers Pants of England, but is never cultvated in Gar- 
dens; for which Reafon I ſhall not trouble the Reader 
with any further Account of. it, except the taking __— 
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that this Plant is at preſent in great Eſteem, being 
thought an excellent Remedy for the Rheumatiſm, Gout, 
and many other Diſorders. It is frequently called Bog 

Bean, Or Marſh Trefoil in the Markets, and grows 
plentifully on Bogs, where it is gathered and brought to 
to ſupply the Markets, 

MERCURIALIS. Tourn. Inf. Lin. Gen, Pl. 996. 
Mercury; in French Mercuriale. 

The Characters are, 

It is male and female in different Plants ; the male 
Flowers have a ſpreading Empalement, which is cut into 
3 concave Segments , theſe have no Petals, but have ꝗ or 
12 erect bairy Stamina, crowned by globular Twin Sum- 
wits, The female Flowers have us Petals, but have 2 
Awl-ſbap-d, acute-pointed Neflariums ; to each of theſe 
there is a fingle broad Germen, impreſſed with a Furrow 
between them ; theſe roundiſh compreſſed Germen have a 
prickly Furrow on each Side, and ſupport two reflexed 
prickly Styles, crowned by acute reflexed Stigmas. The Ger- 
men turns to a Twin Capſule ſhaped like the Scretum, ba- 
ving two Cells, each containing one roundiſh Seed. 

The Species are, 

1. MERxCULIALIS caule brachiats, foliis glabris. Hort. 
Clif. 461. Mercury with an armed Stalk and ſmooth 
Leaves. I his is the Mercurialis ſpicata & teſticulata 
mas N feemina. C. B. P. 121. Mercury with Spiked and 
teſticulated Flowers, both male and female. 

2. MrxcUuRIAL1s caule fimpl.cifſime, feliis ſcabriz, 
Hort. Cliff. 461. Mercury with a ſingle ſtalk and rough 
Leaves. This is the Mercurialis montuna ſpicata & teſ- 
ticulata. C. B. P. 122. Mountain Mercury, or Dog's 
Mercury, with Spiked and teſticulated Flowers. 

3. MercurIaALrs caule ſubſruticofo, foliis tomentofir. 
Hort, Cliff. Mercury with a Stalk ſomewhat ſhrubby and 
woolly Leaves. This is the Mercurialis fruticeſa incana, 
ſhicata & teſticulata. Tourn. Shrubby hoary Mercury, 
having ſpiked and teſticulated Flowers. 

The iſt Sort is commonly called French Mercury, 
from whence it might have been brought into England ; 
for although it is now become a Weed in Gardens and 
upon Dunghills, yet it is ſeldom found growing at a 
Diſtance from . Habitations. This is an annual Plant, 
with a branching Stalk about a Foot high, garniſhed 
with Spear-ſhaped Leaves about an Inch and a Half 
long, indented on their Edges, cf a pale or yellowiſh 
green Colour, 'The male Plants have Spikes of herba- 
ceous Flowers, growing on the Top of the Stalks, theſe 
fall off ſoon ; but the female Plants, which have teſti- 
culated Flowers proceeding from the Side of the Stalks, 
are ſucceeded by Seeds, which, if permitted to ſcatter, 
will produce Plenty of Plants of both. Sexes» The 
Leaves and Stalks of this Plant are uſed in Medicine, 
and are reckoned aperitive and mollifying, 

The 2d Sort grows under ledges and in Woods, in 
molt Parts of England. This hath a perennial Root which 
creeps in the Ground; the Stalks are ſingle and without 
Branches, riſing 10 or 12 Inches high, garniſhed with 
rough Leaves, placed by Pairs at each Joint; they are 
of a dark green Colour, and indented on their [Edges z, 
- theſe have their male Flowers growing in Spikes on dif- 
ferent Plants, from thoſe which produce Seeds. 

This hath a poiſonous Quality, there have been-many 
late Inſtances of it, where People in the Spring of the 
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Year, when there has heen a Scarcity of Greens, have 
boiled the Leaves and ſuffered greatly by eating them. 

The zu Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
in Spain, and Italy. This riſes with a ſhrubby branch- 
ing Stalk a Foot and a Half high, garniſhed with oval 
Leaves placed by Pairs, covered with a white Down on 
both Sides. Ihe male Flowers grow in ſhort Spikes from 
the Side of the Stalks, upon different Plants from the 
Fruit, which are teſticulated and boary. If the Seeds 
of theſe are permitted to ſcatter, the Flants will come 
up the following Springz and if the Seeds are ſown, it 
ſhould be performed in Autumn, for thoſe which are 
ſown in Spring, never grow the ſame Year. This 
Plant ſhould have a warm Situation and a dry rubbiſhy 
Soil, in which it will live three or four Years, but in 
hard Froſt is frequently killed. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. Dill. Gen. 9. Hort. 
Elth. 179. Ficaides. Tourn. Aft, Fig Mary gold. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower bath a permanent ſpreading Empalement of one 
Leaf, which is cut at the Top into 5 acute Par ts. It bath 
one Petal, which is cut into many linear Segments almoſt 
to the Buttom, and ranged in ſeveral Series, but are jain- 
ed together at their Baſe; within theſe are ranged a great 
Number of bairy Stamina, terminated by incumbent Sums 
mite. Unger the Flower is ſituated an abeuſe five cornered 
Germen, ſupporting ſometimes 5, and | og 10 & more 
Styles, which are refiexed and crowned by fingle Stigmas. 

be Germen becomes a roundiſh fleſby Fruit, baving as ma- 
ny Cells as there are Styles, filed with ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are, | 

1. MESEMBRYANTREMUM /ig alternis teretiuſculis 

obtuſit ciliatis. Hort. Up. Meſembryantbemum with taper, 


_ obtuſe, hairy Leaves, placed alternately. This is the 


Ficeides Neapolitana, flore candida. H. L. Fig Marygold 
of Naples with a white Flower, or Egyptian Kali. 

2. MrsegMBRY ANTHEMUM folits alternis ovatis olitufry 
wndulatis. Hort. Cliff. 216. Meſembryantbemum with o- 
val obtuſe, waved Leaves placed alternately, This is 


the Ficoides Africana, felis plantaginis undulgio, micis ar- 


genieis adſperſo. Tourn, Aal. R. Par. t1os. African Fig 
Marygold with a waved Plantain Leaf, marked with 
ſilvery Spots, commonly called the Diamond Ficaides,. 
Diamond Plant, or Ice Plant. 

3. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM foliis ſemiteretibus, floribus 


ſelſillbus axillaribus. Lin. Sp. Fl. 481.. Meſembryanthemum 


with half taper Leaves, and Flowers ſitting cloſe to the 
Wings of the Stalks. This is the Ficoides Cupenſe, folio 
tereti, flore albido. Pet. Gaz. 78. Fig Marygold of the 
Cape, with a taper Leaf and whitiſh Flower. 

4. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM foliis ſemicylindraceis, flo- 
ribus guadrifidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 481. Meſembryantbe- 
mum with half cylindrical Leaves, and quadrihd Flow-- 
ers. This is the Ficoides Africana,..cretta, arboreſcent, 
lignoſa, flore radiate, primo purpureo, dein argentes, in- 
terdiu clauſe; nadiu aperto. Boerb. Ind. alt. 1. 290. Up- 
right, ligneous Tree Fig Marygold of rica, with a. 
radiated Flower, which is at firſt purple, after ward fil- 
very, ſhut in the Day, and open at Night. 

5. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM-folits ſemiteretibus  falca- 
tis, caule arboreſcente, M-ſrmbryantbemum with taper fal- 
cated Leaves, and a Tree-like -Stalk. This is the F- 
caides Africana arbarefeens, folio tereti, flares caud.yo 

Ne 
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nou aperto interdiu elauſo. Boerb. Ind. alt. 1. 291. Af- 
rican Tree Fig Marygold, with a taper Leaf, and a white 
Flower opening at Night, but ſhut in the Day. 

6. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM folits ſubtrigonis, ſubula- 
tis, caule eretlo, corymbo trichotoma. Lin. Sp. Plant. 481. 
Meſembryanthemum with Awl-ſhaped, three cornered 
Leaves, an erett Stalk, and a Corymbus of Flowers at 
the triple Diviſion of the Stalk. This is the ficoides Afri- 
cana eredta teretifolia, gs aibis umbellatis. Par, Bat. 
166. Upright African Fig Marygold, with a taper Leaf, 
-and white Flowers growing in Umbels 

7. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM acaule, foliis 3 
connatis, floribus oftagynis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 48 1. Meſem- 

anthemum without Stalk, half taper Leaves which 
join at their Baſe, and Flowers having eight Styles. 
This is the Ficoides Capenſit bumilis, cepæ folio, = 
ſlamineo. Brad. ſucc. Low Fig Marygold of the Cape, 
with an Onion Leaf, and a ſtamineous Flower. 

8. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM foliis lanceolatis planis 
crenulatis. Hort. Clif. 217. Meſembrianthemum with plain 
Spear ſhaped Leaves, which are ſomewhat crenated. 

is is the Ficoides Africana, procumbens tripolii folio, 
flore ar gentes. Hort. Chelſ. Trailing Afr ican Fig Mary- 
gold, with a Tripolium Leaf and a filvery Flower. 

9. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM acaule, foliis triquetris li- 
nearibus ap cetrifariam dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 218. Meſem- 
bBryantbem um without Stalk, having narrow three cor- 
nered Leaves, marked with three Indentures at their 
Points. Ficoides Capenſis bumilis, folio triangulari in 
ſummitatem dentato, flore minore purpuraſcente. Brad. Suec. 
Dwarf Fig ＋ of the Cape, with a triangular Leaf 
indented at the Top, and a ſmaller purpliſh Flower. 

10. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM acaule, foliis ſubulatis 
triguetris dorſo ſuperne ſerratis. Meſembryanthemum with- 
out a Stalk, and Awl-ſhaped three cornered Leaves, 
whoſe Back Part is ſawed toward the Top. 

11. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM cauleſcens, foliis deltoidi- 
Bus triquetris dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 218. Meſembryantbe- 
mum having Stalks, and three cornered indented Leaves, 
which are ſhaped like the Greek Delta. This is the Fi- 
coides Africana, folio triangulari craſſo, brevi, glauco, ad 
tres mar gines aculeato. Boerb. Ind. alt. 1. 290. African 
Fig Marygold, with a ſhort thick, gray, triangular 
Leaf, with Prickles on the three Edges. 

12. MEsEMBRYANTHEMUM cau/eſcens, foliis deltoi- 
dibus, lateribus minimè dentatis. Stalky Meſembryanthe- 
mum, with Leaves ſhaped like the Greek Delta, whoſe 
Sides are a little indented, This is the Ficoides Africa- 
ma, folio triangulari glauco, breviſſimo, craſſiſſimo, mar- 
gine non ſpinoſo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 290. African Fig 
Marygold, with very thick ſhort triangular gray Leaves, 
having no Spines on their Edges. 

13. MEsEMBRY ANTHEMUM acaule, foliis apice bar- 
batis.. Meſembyyantb+*mum without Stalks, and the Points 
of the Leaves bearded. This is the Ficoides ſeu ficus 
arzoides Africana, folio variegato aſpero, ad apicem ſtella 
ſpimya armato. Boerb. Ind. alt. 1. p. 291. African Fig 

larygold with a rough variegated Leaf, whoſe Point 
is armed with Spines in Form of a Star. 

14. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM caulibus ſubfruticoſes de- 
cumbentibus, foliis teretibus apice ba=batts. Meſembryan- 
themum with decumbent Stalks which are ſhrubby, and 
taper Leaves with bearded Points. &icaides Capenſis fruteſ- 


- Brad. Suec. p. 13. 
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cent, folio tumids, extremitats lata, fore purpures. 
Brad. Suec. Shrubby Fig Marygay of the Cape, with a 
Star-pointed tumid Leaf, and a purple Flower. 

15. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM cane bifpido, folits cy- 
lindricis deflexis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 482. Meſembryanthemum 
with a prickly Stalk, and deflexed cylindrical Leaves. 
This is the Ficoides Afra, * caule lanugine ar- 
gented ornato, folio tereti, par vo, longo, guttulis argenteis 
quaſi ſcabro, flore violaces. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 291. Afri- 
can ſhrubby Fig Marygold, having Stalks adorned with 
ſilvery Down, and long ſmall taper Leaves ſpotted as it 
were with filvery Drops, and a Violet coloured Flower. 

16. MEsEMBRYA>S THEMUM caule foltiſque 2 
tibus. Hort. Cliff. 217. Meſembryanthemum whoſe Stalks 
and Leaves are garniſhed with downy Hairs. 

17. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM folirs ſubulatis ſubtus un- 
dique jeabris. Hort. Cliff. 219. Meſembryanthemum with 
Awl-ſhaped Leaves, which are every where rough on 
their under Side. This is the Ficoides Afra, folio tri- 
angulari viridi lange aſpero, flore violaceo. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. 290. African Fig Marygold, with a long, green, 
rough, triangular Leaf, and a Violet coloured Flower. 

18. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM articults canlinis termi- 
natis in folia acuminata ſubtus dentata. Hort. Cliff. 218. 
Me: ſembryanthemum whoſe Joints of the Stalks are termi- 
nated by acute pointed Leaves, which are indented on 
their under Side. This is the Ficoides Afra, folio trian- 


gulari glauco, 1 breviſſimo, apice ſpino/o. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. 290. African Fig Marygold, with a ſhort per- 
foliated triangular Leaf whoſe Point is prickly, common- 
ly called Buckſhorn Ficoider. 

19. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM perſoliatum, foliis ma- 
joribus, apicibus triachanthis. Hort. Elth. 251. Perſoliate 
Meſembryanthemum with larger Leaves, whoſe Points 
have three Thorns. This is the Ficoides Africana fru- 
teſcens perfoliata, folio triangulari glauco pundiato, cor- 
tice lignoſo candido tenui. Tourn. AA. Par. 1105. Shrub- 
by perfoliate African Fig Marygold, with a triangular, 
gray, ſpotted Leaf, 4 a thin, white, ligneous Bark, 
commonly called Stagſhorn Ficoides. © 

20. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM ſpinis rameſir. Hort. 
Clif. 216. Meſembryanthemum with branching Spines. 
This is the Ficoides Africana, aculeis longiſſimis & foliolis 


naſcentibus ex foliorum ulis. Tourn. A. R. Par. 1105. 


African Fig Marygold with long Spines, and ſmaller 
Leaves ariſing from the Wings of the Leaves. 
21. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM feliis ſubulatis papilloſer, 


radice cepitatd. Hort. Cliff. 216. Meſembryantbemum with - 


Awl-ſhaped pimply Leaves, and a headed Root. This 
is the Ficoides Africana, folio triangulari recurvo, floribus 
umbeltatis obſoleti coloris, externe purpureis, Tourn. At. 
Par. t105. African Fig Marygold with a triangular re- 
curved Leaf, and umbellated Flowers of a dark Colour, 
which are purple on their Outſide. 

22. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM folits ſubulatis ſemitere- 
tibus glabris, internodio longioribus. Hort. Cliff. 216. Me- 
ſembryanthemum with Awl-ſhaped half taper ſmooth 
Leaves, which are longer between the Joints. This is 
the Ficoides mg bumilis, * — flore cocci neo. 

ow Fig Marygold of the Cape, with 

a taper Leaf, and ſcarlet Flower. 
23. MeSEMBRYANTHEMUM folits ſubulatis ſubcylin- 
draceis obſolete papilleſit diſlinftiss Hort. Cliff. 220. 5 
em- 
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ſembryanthemum with / wl-ſhaped cylindrical Leaves, 
having diſtin& dark cc ed Pimples. Ficoides Africana 
ereHla arboreſcens, gen. ulats caule, fol is viridi. Boerb, Ind. 


alt. 1. 291. Upright Tree like African Fig Marygold 


with a jointed Stalk, and a green Leaf. Ca 

24. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM cad repente ſemicylin- 
draces, foliis ſemicylindricis levibus connatis, apice trigue- 
tris. Hort. Cliff. 27. Meſembryanthemum with a creeping 
Stalk, which is half cylindrical, and half cylindrical 
ſmooth Leaves, joining at their Baſe, whoſe Points are 
three cornered. This is the Ficoides Africana reptans, 
folio triangulari, flore ſaturate 1 — Brad. Suec. p. 16. 
Tab. 38. Creeping African Fig Marygold with a green 
triangular Leaf, and deep purple coloured Flower. 

25, MESEMBRYANTHEMUM foltis — — 
tinftis levibus, ramis teretibus. Hort. Cliff. 219. Me- 
ſembryanthemnm with diſtinct fmooth Falchion-ſhaped 
Leaves; and taper Branches. This is the Ficoides Afra 

lis triaug ulari enſiſormi breviſſimo, fore dilate purpuraſ- 
cente filament»ſo. Brad, Suec. Dec. 55 Tab. 42. African 
Fig Marygold with a triangular Cimeter-ſhaped ſhort 
Leaf, and a pale purpliſh Flower. 

26. MEsEMBRY ANTHEMUM foliis acinactformibas con- 
natis lævibus, cau'e decumbente. Meſembryantbemum with 
ſmooth Falchion-ſhaped Leaves, which are connected 
at their Baſe, and a trailing Stalk. - This is the Ficoides 
feu freus aiznides Africana major procumbens, felio trian- 
gulari * H. L. 247. Greater trailing African Fig 
Marygold with a triangular Cimeter ſhaped Leaf. 

27. MeSEMBRYANTHEMUM falcatum majus, flore 
amplo Iutes. Hort. Eltb. 283. Greater Meſembryuntbe- 
mum with Sithe-ſhaped Leaves, and a large yellow 
Flower. This is the Ficoides ſeu ficus aizoides. Africana 


major procumbens, triangulari folio, fructu maximo eduli. 


H. L. 244. Greater trailing African Fig Marygold with 


a triangular Leaf, and a large eatable Fruit. | 

28. MesEMBRYANTHEMUM foliis: ſubtriquetyis ſca- 
bris, corollis bicoloribus. Lin. Sp: P. 485. 7 
mum with rough three-cornered Leaves, and Petals to the 
Flower, which are of two Colours. Ficoides Capenſts fru- 
teſcent, folio tereti punctate, petalis luteis. Brad. Suec. 1. 
p. 8 Tab. 7 Shrubb Fig Marygold of the Cape, with'a 
taper Leaf, having Punctures, and yellow Petals. 

29. MESPMBRYANTHEMUM folits ſubulatis triquetris, 
angulo carinali-retrorſum ſerratit. Hort. Cliff. 218. Me- 
ſembryantbemum with Awl-ſhaped, three cornered Leaves, 
whoſe Keel-ſhaped Angle is ſawed on the Outſide. Ficoi- 
des Africana folio longo triangulari incurvo, caule 1 
Tourn. African Fig Marygold with a long triangular Leaf, 
which is incurved, and a purple Stalk. | 

30. MEsEMBRYANTHEMUM foliis ſubulatis ſubeylin- 
draceis papillaſis diſtinctit, caule 9 — Hort. — 220. 
Me ſembryanthemnm with Awl-ſhaped cylindrical Leaves, 
which are pimply and diſtinct, and a rough Stalk. 
This is the Ficoides —_—_ folis tereti argenteo, petalis 
perplurimis aurantiacis. Brad. Suec. I. p. 9. Tab. 8. Fig 
Marygold of the Cape with a filvery taper Leaf, and 
Flowers having many Orange coloured Petals. 

1. MESEMBRY ANTHEMUM- falits linearibus obſolete 
triquetris diſlinctis, fummis imbricatis, lævibus. Hort. Cliff. 


220. Meſembryanthemum with linear, obſolete three-cor- 
nered Leaves, diſtinct and ſmooth, and imbricated at the 
Top. Fictides capenſis fruteſcens, falits teretibus confertis 
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glaucis, flore albo. Brad. Suec. 1. p. 7. Tab. 6. Shrubby 
Fig Marygold of the Cape, with taper gray Leaves grow- 
ing in Cluſters, and a white Flower. 

32. MESEMBR YANTHEMUM acaule, foliis ſemicylindri- 
cis connatis externa tuberculat is. Hort. Cliff. 219. Meſem- 
bryantbemum without Stalk, and half cylindrical Leaves, 
which have Tubercles on their Outſides, and are joined 
together. Ficoides Afra, folia triangulari, lango, ſuccu- 
lente, caulibus rubris. Beerb. Ind. African Fig Marygoid 
with a long triangular ſucculent Leaf, and red Stalks. 

33- MeSEMBRYANTHEMUM foliis fſubcylindricis acutis 
conna'ts arcuatis levibus. Hort. Cliff. 220, Meſembryan» 
themum with acute cylindrical Leaves, which are con- 
netted at their Baſe, bowed and ſmooth. This is the 
Ficoides Afra arboreſecens, folia tereti glauco, apice purpu- 
res crafſs. Bzerb. Ind. alt. 291. African Tree Fig Mary- 


gold with a taper gray Leaf, having a thick purple Top. 


34. MEseMBr YANTHEMUM lis ſubulatis triquetris 
firiftis acutis, punctis pellucidis «bſoletis ſparſis. Hort. Cliff. 
220. Meſembryanthemum with Awl-ſhaped three corner- 
ed Leaves, marked with obſolete pellucid Punctures. 


Ficoides Afra caule lignaſo, erecta, falis triangulari enſifor- 


mi ſcabro, flare lutes magno. Boer b. Ind. African Fig Ma- 
rygold with an erect ligneous Stalk, a triangular Cimeter- 
ſhaped rough Leaf, and a large yellow Flower. 

35- MESENBRYANTHEMUM cauleſcens, foliis ſubula- 
tis nvcylindrici: recurvis cannatis longis. Hort. Ci f. 219. 
Stalky Meſembryantbemum with Awl-ſhaped ſemicylin- 
drical recurved long Leaves, which are conneQed at their 


Baſe. Ficoides y felis triangulari longiſſimo, margint- . 


bus obtuftoribus, flore ample, intus pallidè luteo, extus lined 
rubrd longa piclo. Baerb. Ind alt. 289. African Fig Mary- 
gold with a long triangular Leaf, obtufer Borders, and 
a large Flower of a pale yellow within, and marked with 
a long red Streak on the Outſide. 


36. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM caulibus procumbentibus, - 


foliis ſubtriquetris angulis obtuſioribus recurvis connatis, pe- 
dunculis brevioribus. Meſembryantbemum with trailing 
Stalks, three-cornered Leaves, whoſe Angles are obtuſe, 
recurved and connected at their Baſe, and - ſhorter Foot 
Stalks to the Flower. Fitoides Africana bumifuſa, folio 
triangulari longiore glauco, flore flaveſcente. Tourn. Acad. 
Trailing African Fig Marygold with a longer gray trian- 
gular Leaf, and a yellowiſh Flower: | 


. MESEMBRY ANTHEMUM folits planis oppoſttis ova-- 
tis acuminatis connatis integerrimis. Meſembryanthemum 


with plain Leaves placed oppoſite, which are oval, en- 
tire, acute pointed, and connected at their Baſe. This 
is the Ficaides Africana procumbens, foliis planis conj uga- 
tir, lucidis perfoliata,. floribus amplis - filamentofss ex albo 
flave ſcentibus. Brad. Dec. 3. p. 7. Ta“. 25. Trailing A 
rican Fig Marygold with plain Leaves ſet by Pairs, 


which are lucid, and ſurround the Stalk with their Baſe, 


and bear a large whitiſh yellow Flower. 
38. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM foliis planis congeſtis ex- 


terne punctatis acuminatis integerrimis. Meſembryanthemum- 


with plain Leaves growing in Cluſters, which are entire, 
acute-pointed, and ſpotted on their Outſide. This is 


the Ficaides Capenſis procumbens ole fclio, flore albo media 


creceo.. Brad. Suec. Dec. 2. p. 7. Tab. 16. Trailing Fig 
Marygold of the Cape, with an Olive Leaf, und a white 

Flower of a Saffron Colour in the Middle. 
39- MEsEMBRYANTHEMUM ſubacaule, HR _ 
nltatls 
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dentatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 218. Meſembryanthemum with a 
ſhort Stalk, and Leaves having hairy Indentures. This 
is the Ficoides Capenſis bumilis, > ore triangulari prope ſu- 
mitatem dentato, flore lutes. Brad. Suec. Dec. 2. p. 8. 
Tab. 17. Low Fig Marygold of the Cape, with a trian- 
gular Leaf indented toward the key and a yellow Flow- 
er, commonly called Dogs Chap Ficoides. 

40, MEsEMBRYANTHEMUM acaule, folits craſſis tri- 
quetris, margines laterales ciliato dentatis, pedunculis brevi- 
bus, Meſembr yantbemum without Stalk, having thick 
three-cornered Leaves, whoſe Sides are beſet with hairy 
Indentures, and very ſhort Foot Stalks to the Flower. 
This is the Ffcoides Afra folio triangulari, enſiformi craſſo 
brevi, ad margines laterales multis majoribus ſpinis aculea- 
to. Martyn. Cent. 30. Tab. '30. African Fig Mary-gold 
with a triangular, Cimeter , ſhort, thick Leaf, 
whoſe Side Borders have many large Spines, commonly 
called Cats Chap Ficoides. | 

41. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM foliis dolabriformibus. 
Hort. Cliff. 219. Meſembryantbemum with Ax-ſhaped 
Leaves. Ficoides Capenſis humilis, foliis cornua cervi re- 
ferentibus, petalis Iuteis, nofiflora. Brad. Succ. Low Fig 
Marygold of the Cape, with Leaves like a Stag's Horn, 
yellow Petals, and a Flower opening at Night. 

42. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM folris difformibus. Prod, 
Leyd. 287. Meſembryanthemum with de formed Leaves. 
This is the Ficoides Afra foliis latiſſimis craſſiſſimis lucidis, 
difformibus. Boerh. Ind. alt. 292. African Fig Marygold 
with very broad, thick, ſhining, detormed Leaves. 

43. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM acaule, foliis linguifor- 
mibus altero margine craſſioribus. Hort. Cliff. 219. Me- 
ſembryanthemum without Stalk, and Tongue - ſhaped 
Leaves, whoſe Borders are thicker on one Side. F#iciodes 
Afra arauls, feliis batiffimis 4 lucidis conjugatis, 
flare aureo ampliſſims. Tourn. Acad. African Fig Mary- 
gold without Stalk, broad thick ſhining Leaves growing 
by Pairs, and a very large yellow Flower. 

44. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM acaule, foliis linguifor- 
mibus latiſſimis, eee, brevioribus. Meſembryantbe- 
mum without Stalk, very broad Tongue-ſhaped Leaves, 
and ſhorter Foot Stalks to the Flowers. This is the Ficoides 
Afra acaules, faltis latiſſimis craſſiſſimis, lucidis conjugatrs, 
fore aures ample, pedunculs brevi. Boerh. Ind. alt. 292. 
Alrican Fig Marygold having no Stalk, very broad, thick, 
ſhining Leaves placed by Pairs, and alarge golden Flow- 
er with a ſhort Foot Stalk. KI 

45. MESEMBRYATHEMUM-fubacaule folirs ſubtrigue- 
tris glaucis integerrimis obtuſioribus. Meſembr yantbemum 
having no Stalk, and gray entire three-cornered Leaves, 
which are very obtuſe. Ae ſembryant bemum folits robuflis 


« 


albjcantibus. Hort. Elth. 243. Meſembryantbemum with 


ſtrong whitiſh Leaves, and the Ficoides Afra folio trian- 
gulari craſſo, ſucculentiſſimo. Boerb. Ind. African Fig Ma- 
rygold with a thick triangular ſucculent Leaf. ; 

46. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM foliis alternis ſubulatis 
triguetris longiſſimis. Hort. Cliff. 216. Meſembryantbemum 
with alternate Awl-ſhaped three · cornered Leaves, which 
are very long. This is the Ficoider Capenſit, caryophylli 
folio, fore aureo. ſpecioſo. Brad. Suec. Dec. 2. p. 5. Tab. 14. 
Fig gold of the Cape, with a Clove Gilliflower 
Leaf, and 4 beautiful golden coloured Flower. 

47. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM folits ſubulatis triquetris 


incurvis, ramis dependentibus. Meſembryantbemum with 
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Awl-ſhaped, incurved, three-cornered Leaves, and de- 
clining Branches. This is the Ficordes Afra yu trian- 


gulari longo glauco, marginibus ebtufis. Boerb. Ind. alt. 
290. Africen Fig Mary gold with a long triangular Leaf 
of a gray Colour, whoſe Edges are obtuſe. 

Theſe Plants are moſt of them Natives of the Cape 
of Good Hape, from whence their Seeds were firſt brought 
to Holland, and the Plants raiſed in many of their curious 
Gardens, and have ſince been communicated to moſt 
Parts of Europe; theſe were at firſt titled Chryſanthemum, 
by the old Botaniſts, but afterward they were titled Fi- 
coides by Herman and Tournefort, from their Capſules 
being ſhaped like little Figs, afterward they had this Ti- 
tle of Meſembryantbemum applied to them, which ſigni- 
fies a Flower opening in the Middle of the Day, as moſt 
of the Species do; there are three or four of them which 
open in the Evening, and are cloſed all the Day; theſe 
have been ſeparated from the others by ſome, and have 
had the Title of Ay#eriantbemum, from their Flowers 
being expanded in the Night ;, but as they all agree in the 
Characters which diſtinguiſh the Genus, they ſhould by 
no means be ſeparated. 

Moſt of the Plants of this Genus have beautiful Flow- 
ers, which appear at different Seaſons of the Year, ſome 
of them flower early in the Sprinz, others in Summer, 
ſome in Autumn, and others in Winter; many of them 
produce their Flowers in ſuch Quantity, that when ex- 
panded, the Plants are entirely covered with them; they 

ave all thick ſucculent Leaves, but ſome of the Species 
are much more ſo than others, and the Figures of their 


Leaves vary ſo much in the ſeveral Species, that they at- 


ford an agreeable Variety when they are not in flower, 

To delcribe all the Species here mentioned, would 
ſwell this Work too much, and as their Titles are ſhort 
Deſcriptions of the Species, I ſhall not enlarge more on 
that Head, but proceed to their Culture. 

All the Sorts here mentioned are perennial Plants, ex- 
cept the two firſt, which are annual, The perennial 
Sorts are eaſily propagated by Cuttings during any of the 
Summer Months; ſuch of them as have ſhrubby Stalks 
and Branches, do very readily take Root when planted 
in a Bed of light Soil, and covered either with Matts, or 
Glaſſes, but when they are covered with the latter, they 
muſt be ſhaded every Day when the Sun is warm; theſe 
Cuttings of the ſhrubby Sorts need not be cut trom the 
Plants more than four or five Days before they are plant- 
ed, during which Time they ſhould be laid in a dry 
Room, not too much expoſed to the Sun, that the Part 
which was ſeparated from the old Plants, may heal over 
and dry before they are planted, otherwiſe they are apt 
to rot; theſe may be planted at about three Inches Diſ- 
tance from each other, and the Earth preſſed cloſe to 
them, but none of their Leaves ſhould be buried in the 
Ground, for as they abound with Moiſture, ſo it they 
are covered with the Earth, it will cauſe them to rot, 
and that often deſtroys the Cuttings ; therefore when the 
Cuttings are taken from the old Plants, they ſhould be 
diveſted of their lower Leaves, ſo far as may be neceſſary, 
to allow .a naked Stalk of ſufficient Length for planting. 

When the Cuttings are planted, it will be neceſſary to 
give them a little Water to ſettle the Ground about 
them, but it ſhould be dope with Caution, for too much 
Wet will ſpoil chem; if theſe are ſhaded every Day from 

nine 
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- ſhould be ſhifted three or four Times in the 
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nine or ten o'Clock, till three or four, when the Sun is 
warm, it will prevent the Ground from drying too fait, 
ſo that the Cuttings need not be watered oftener than 
once a Week; but if there ſhould happen ſome gen- 
tle Showers of Rain, it will be proper to take off their 
Covers, and let them receive it, but they ſhould be 
ſcreened from hard Rains. The Cuttings thus managed 
will have put out good Roots in about ſix Weeks, 
when they ſhould be carefully taken up, and each plant- 
ed in a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with light ſandy Earth, 
and then placed in a ſhady Situation, giving them a 
little Water to ſettle the Earth to their . in this 


Place they may remain about ten Days, or a Fortnight, 


by which Time they will have taken good Root, and 
may be removed to a ſheltered Place, where they may 
have more Sun, in which they may remain till Autumn; 
during the Summer Months, theſe may be watered 
twice, or, in very hot Weather, three Times a Week, 
but it muſt not be given them in too great Plenty; as 
the Sun declines in Autumn, once a Week will be ſuf- 
ficient,. for if they are often ſupplied with it, the Plants 
will grow luxuriant; their Leaves and Branches will be 
ſo replete with Moiſture, that the early Froſts in the 
Autumn will deſtroy them; whereas when they are kept 
dry, their Growth will be ſtinted, ſo that they will be 


hardy enough to reſiſt ſmall Froſts, but there muſt be 


Care taken that they do not ſhoot their Roots through 
the Holes of the Pots into the Ground, for when they do, 
the Plants will grow very luxuriant, and when the 
Pots are removed, and thoſe Roots torn off, their 
Leaves and. Branches will ſhrink, and not recover it 
in a long Time, if ever, to prevent which, the Pots 
ſhould be removed every Fortnight, and where the 
Roots are begianing to come through the Pots, they 
ſhould be cut off. The Sorts which grow very freely, 

— 
to pare off their Roots, and keep them within Compaſs, 
and theſe ſhould never be planted in rich Earth for the 
Reaſons before given; for if the Earth is freſh, there 
will require no Dung, or other Compoſt, unleſs it is 
ſtrong, in which Caſe Sea Sand, or Lime Rubbiſh, will 
be a good Mixture, the Quantity of either muſt be in 
Proportion to the Stiffneſs of the Ground, always be- 
ing careful to render it ſo light, as that the Wet may 

ily paſs off. 

We next proceed to treat ofvthoſe Sorts, whoſe Stalks 
and Leaves are very ſucculent. The Cuttings of theſe 
ſhould be taken from the Plants ten Days or a Fort- 
night before they are planted, that they may have Time 
for their wounded Part to heal over and dry; the lower 
Leaves of theſe ſhould alſo be ſtripped off, that their 
naked Stalks may be of a ſufficient Length for planting. 


As theſe are moſtly Plants of humble Growth, ſo if 


their Stalks are diveſted of their Leaves an Inch and a 
Half, it will be ſufficient. The Cuttings of theſe Sorts 
require to be covered with Glaſſes, to keep off the 
Wet; they muſt alſo have leſs Water than the other, 
but in other Particulars will require the ſame Treat- 


ment. The Roots of theſe do not ſpread and extend. 


ſo much as thoſe of the other, ſo will not require to be 

ſhifted oftener than twice a Year at moſt; they muſt 

alſo be kept in ſmall Pots, to confine their Roots; the 

* in — they are planted, ſhould be rather | ght 
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and not rich. During the Summer Seaſon, they muſt 
not have too much Wet, and in the Winter they muſt 
have but little Water. If theſe ſucculent Sorts are pla- 
ced in an open airy Glaſs Caſe in Winter, where they 
may have free Air admitted to them in Plenty in mild 
Weather, and ſcreened from the Froſt, they will thrive 
much better than when they are more tenderly treated. 

The other ſhrubby Kinds may be ſheltered in Winter 
under a common Frame, where, if they are proteQted 
from Froſt and Wet, it is all they require; for the har- 
dier theſe are treated, the greater Quantity of Flowers 
they will produce: And ſome of the Sorts are ſo hardy, 
as to live abroad when planted cloſe to a good aſpected 
Wall, and in a poor dry Soil, ſo that where there is 
Room to diſpoſe them againſt a Wall, and the Border is 
raiſed with Lime Rubbiſh to prevent their rooting deep 
and growing luxuriant, they may be preſerved through 
the Winter with very little Shelter, and theſe will flower 
much better than thoſe under Cover. 

The firſt Sort grows naturally in Egypt, where they 
cut up the Plants, and burn them for Pot-aſh; and this 
is eſteemed as the beſt Sort for making hard Soap, and 
the beſt Sort of Glaſs. 

This is an annual Plant, which does not perfe& Seeds 
in England ; for when it is placed in the Stove, or kept in 
the hot Bed, their Stalks grow long and lender, ſo are 
not produQtive of Flowers; and thoſe which are raiſed in 
hot Beds, and afterward expoſed in the open Air, will 
flower pretty freely, but do not perſect their Seeds. 
As this Plant will thrive in South Carolina as well as 
its native Soil, it might turn to the Advantage of 
that Colony, and likewiſe become beneficial to the Pub- 
lick, if the Inhabitants could be prevailed on to culti- 
vate it. 

The ſecond Sort is annual; this is a Native at the Cape 
of Good Hope. It is propagated for the Oddneſs of its 

eaves and Stalks, which are cloſely covered over with 
pellucid Pimples full of Moiſture, which, when the Sun 
ſhiries on the Plants, reflect the Light, and appear 
like ſmall Bubbles of Ice, from whence ſome have called 
it the Ice Plant, and others have named it the Diamond 
Plant, or Diamond Ficoides. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown 
on a hot Bed early in the Spring; and when the Plants 
come up, they muſt be planted on a freſh hot Bed to 
bring them forward ; after they have taken Root in the 
hot Bed, they ſhould have but little Wet, for Moiſture 
will rot them. When they are grown large enough to 
tranſplant again, they ſhould be each planted into a ſmall 
Pot filled with light freſh Earth, but not rich, and plung- 
ed into a hot Bed of Tan, obſerving ſto ſhade them in 
the Heat of the Day until they have taken new Root; 
then they ſhould have Plenty of freſh Air admitted to 
them every Day in warm Weather, to prevent their 
drawing weak. In the latter End of June, ſome of the 
Plants may be inured to bear the open Air, and after- 
ward they may be turned out of the Pots, and planted 
into a warm Border, where they will thrive and ſpread 
their Branches to a great Diſtance upon the Ground; 
but theſe Plants will not be very productive of Flow - 
ers, therefore ſome of them muſt be continued in the 
ſmall Pots, and may at the ſame Time, when the o- 
thers are planted out, be removed into the — ; 5 
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Glaſs Caſe, placing them upon the Shelves, that their 
Roots may not get out from the Bottom of the Pots, 
fo that they may be confined, which will caſe them to 
flower plentifully, and from theſe, good Seeds may every 
Year be obtained. 

MESPILUS Miran. Gr.] Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 641. 
Tab. 410. Lin. Gen. Plant. 549. The Medlar. 

The Cbaradlers are, 

The Empalement e the Flower it permanent, of one 
Leaf, cut into five ſpreading concave Segments. The Flow- 
er is compoſed x froe round:!ſh concave Petals, which are 
inſerted in the Empalement. The Number of Stamina cre 
2 in the ſeveral Sprcies, from 10 f 20 or more; 
theſe are alſo inſerted in the Empalement, and are termi- 
nated by fingle Summits. The Germen is ſituated under 
the Flower, and ſupports aft uncertain Number of Styles 
from three to frue, which are crowned by beaded Stigmas. 
The Germen becomes a roundiſh or oval Berry, carry- 
ing the Empalement an its Top, and inelgſing four er five 
bard Seeds: 

The Species are, 


1. Mrsrirus inermis, folits lanceolatis dentatis acumi- 


natit, ſubtus tomentoſis, calycibus acuminatis. Smooth 


Medlar, with Spear-fhaped, acute-pointed, indented 
Leaves, woolly on their under Side, and acute-pointed- 
Empalements. This is the Meſpilus fo'io laurino major, 
ruttu minori, rariori ſubſtantia. Hort. Cath. Greater 

edlar with a Bay Tree Leaf, and a fmaller Fruit. 

2. Mrsrilus inermis, foliis lanceolatis integerrimis 
ſubtus trmentsſts, calycibus. acuminatis. Hort. Cliff. 189. 
Unarmed Medlar with Spear-ſhaped entire Leaves, 


 downy on their under Side, and acute pointed Empale- 


ments. Meſpilus Germanica, folio laurins,, non ſerrats, 
foe Meſpilus ſylveftris. C. B. P. German Medlar with 
a Bay-1'ree Leaf which is not ſawed, or wild Medlar. 

3- Mzsr1.us inermit, foliis guingucfidis, ſubtus levi- 
ter villefss' acutis. Unarmed Medlar with five-pointed 
acute Leaves, a little hairy on their under Side. This 
is the Meſpilus apii folio luciniato. C. B. F. Medtar with 
a cut Smallage Leaf, commonly called L' Aæarole. 

4. Mtsen.v s: folits abtuſis bitrifidis ſerratis, ramis a- 
culeatis, Medlar with obtuſe bitrifid Leaves ſawed, and 
prickly Branches. Meſpilus apii folio ſylveſtris, ſpinsſa, 
fooe oxyacantha, C. B. P. Wild Medlar with a Smallage 
Leaf and prickly Branches, or common Hawthorn. 

. Mzsmiius inermis, foliis trilabatis ebtufts glabris 
ſerratit, pedunculis trifloris. Unarmed: Medlar with ob- 
tuſe ſmooth ſawed Leaves which. have three Lobes, and 
Foot Stalks bearing three Flowers. This is the Meſpi- 
' bus apii folio laciniato, fructu ex albo luteſcente minori. 
Hort. Cath. Medlar with a cut Smallage Leaf, and a 


yellowiſh white ſmaller Fruit. 


6. MeseriLus ſpineſa, le,, lanceolato-ovatis crenatis,. 


calycibus frudds ebtuſss. Hort. Cliff. 189. Prickly Med- 
lar, with Spear-ſhaped, oval, crenated Leaves, and obtuſe 
* Empalements to the Fruit: This is the Me/þilus- aculea- 
fu, amygda 
an Almond Leaf, called Pyracantha.. 
7. Mgspizus ans ovatis- acutis repando-angu- 
latis ſerratis — rickly Medlar, with oval, acute, 
angular, ſawed Leaves, which are veined and bent back. 


This is the Meſpilus ſpinoſa ſioe oxyacantha Virginiana 


h folio. Taurn. Inft. 642. Prickly Medlar with. 
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maxima. Cat. Hort. Angl. 49. Largeſt prickly Medlar 
of Virginia, called Cockfpur Hawthorn. 

8. MeseitLvs inermis foliis avatis repando-angulatis 
ſerratis glabris. Medlar without Thorns, and oval, ſawed, 
ſmooth Leaves bent back, and have Angles, commonly 
called Cookſpur Hawthorn without "Thorns. 

9. MxserLus iir lanceolato-ovatis crenatis glabris, 
ramis ſpinaſis. Medlar with Spear-fhaped, oval, crenated, 
ſmooth Leaves and prickly Branches. I his. is the A 
pilus aculeata, pyrifolia denticulata ſplendens, fructu inſig- 
ni rutile, Sirginienfis. Pluk. Alm. Virginia prickly Med- 
lar, with a ſhining, indented Pear Tree Leaf, and a 
large red Fruit, called Virginia L' Azarsle. 

10. Mzse1Les filiis lanceclatis ſerratis, ſpinis robuſti- 
oribus, floribus corymboſis. Fig. Pl. Tab. 178. fel. 2. 
Medlar with Spear-ſhaped- ſawed' Leaves, very ſtrong 
Spines, and Flowers growing in round Bunches. M, 
pilus pruni folits ſpins longifſimis fortibus, fruftu rubra 
magno. Clayt. Flor. Virg. 55. Medlar with a Plum Tree 
Leaf, very long ſtrong Thorns, and a large red Fruit. 

11. MzsPilLus feliis cordato-ovetts acuminatis, acut? 
ferratis, ramis ſpinsfis. Fig. Plant. Tab. 179. Medlar 
with Heart-ſhaped, oval, acute-pointed Leaves, which 
are ſharply ſawed, and prickly Branches. | 

12. MesPiLus foliis. oblongonatis acuminatis angula- 
to ſerratis glabris, ramis ſpinsjir. Medlar with oblong, 
oval, acute-pointed ſmooth Leaves, angularly ſaw ed, 
and prickly Branches. Meſpilus Virginiana, apii folls, 
vulgari ſimilis, major, grandioribus roo Pluk. Phyt. 
Virginia Hawthorn with a Smallage Leaf like the com- 
mon Hawthorn, but larger, and having larger Thorns, 
called Maple-teaved Hawthorn: 

13. Mesprtus foliis ovatis angulato-ſerratis glabric, 
ramis immermibus.. Medlar with oval ſmcoth Leaves which. 
are angularly ſawed, and ſmcoth Branches. 

14. Mrsrilus inermis, foliis ovats-lanceclatis nervgſis 
ferratis ſubtus villoſit. Medlar without Thorns, and 
having oval, Spear-ſhaped, veined, fawed Leaves, hairy on 
their under Side. 

15. Mrsrilus feliis ovatis obtufts, ſupernè ſerratis,, 
22 fructu vate. Medlar with oval, obtuſe, ſmooth 

eaves, ſawed toward their Points, and an oval Fruit, 
commonly called Pear - ſhnaped Haw. 

16. Mxspirus inermit, foliis abversè ovatis, ſupern? 
denticulatis utringue v. rid ibn. Medlar without Spines, 
and having obverſe oval Leaves, ſlightly indented tou ard 
their Ends, and green on both Sides. 

17. Mesetus feltis lanceslato-watis ferratis ſubtus 
villofir, floribus ſalituriis, calycibus faliaceis, ſpinis longiſ- 
mis tenuoril us. Medlar with Spear-ſhaped oval Leaves 
ſawed, and hairy on their under Side; Flowers growing 
ſingly with leafy Empalements, and very long Spines. Oxya- 
cantha folio par vo ſubrotund), flere unico, thecd foliaced in- 
cluſo ſummitatibus ramulorum inſidente. Banift. Hawthorn 

with a ſmall roundiſh Leaf, having one Flower ſhut up 
within a leafy Cover, placed at the Top of the Branches, 
commonly called Lord /lay's Haw. 

18. Mrsrilus inermis, foliis ovalibus.ſcrratis,. cauli- 
eulis birſutis. Lin. Sp.. Plant. 478. Medlar without 
Thorns, having oval fawed' Leaves, and hairy Stalks. 
This is the Meſpilus folio rotundiori, fructu nigre ſubdulci. 
Tourn. Inſt. 642. Medlar with a rounder Leaf and a black 
ſweetiſh.Fruit,, commonly called. Amelanchier, 

19. Mss- 
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19. Meserr.us ow ovato-oblongirglabris ſerratis, caule 
inermi. Lin. Sp. Plant. 478. Medlar with oval, oblong, 
ſmooth, ſawed Leaves, and Branches without Thorns. 

20. Mxse11.vs foliis ovati; integerrimis. Hort. Cliff. 
189. Medlar with oval entire Leaves. This is the Me. 
pilus folis ſubrotundo, fruttu rubre. Tourn. In . R. H. 
642. Medlar with a roundiſh Leaf and a red Fruit, com- 
monly called Dwarf Quince. | 

21. MeseiLus inermit, foltis woalibus ſerratis glabris, 

oribus capitatis, brafteis deciduis linearibns. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 479. Medlar without Thorns, having"\mooth, o- 
val, ſawed Leaves, headed Flowers, and linear Bracteæ 
which fall off. Cotoneaſter folio cblongo ſerrate. C. B. 
P. 452. Baſtard Quince with an oblong ſawed Leaf. 

22. Meseir us feliis ovatis rſs integerrimis, ſubtus 
tomentaſit, floribus umbellatis axillaribus. Medlar with 
oval, thick, entire Leaves, woolly on their under Side, 
and Flowers growing in Umbels from the Wings of the 
Stalk, This is the Chameceraſus Idea. Alp. Exot. 5. 
Dwarf Cherry of Mount Ida. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Sicily, where it be- 
comes a large Tree. This riſes with a ſtraiter Stem, and 
the Branches grow more upright than thoſe of the Dutch 
Medlar; the Leaves are narrower and not ſawed on their 
Fdges ; the Flowers are ſmaller, and the Fruit is ſhaped 
like a Pear. 

The 2d is generally called the Dutch Medlar ; this 
never riſes with an upright Stalk, but ſends out crooked 
deformed Branches at a ſmall Height from the Ground; 
the Leaves are very large, entire, and downy on their 
under Side. The Flowers are very large, as are alſo the 
Fruit, which are rounder, and approach nearer to the 
Shape of an Apple. This being the largeſt Fruit, is now 
generally cultivated in Gardens; but there is one with 
ſmaller Fruit, called the Nettinghem Medlar, of a much 
quicker and more poignant Taſte than this; which is, I 
ſuppoſe, only a Varicty, ſo I have not enumerated it as a 
diſtin Species. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Sicily, and the Iſlands 
of the Archipclago; of this there are ſeveral Varieties, 
which differ in the Form and Size of their Leaves, ſome 
being cut into five, others into ſix or ſeven Lobes; theſe 
are ſometimes ſawed on their Fdges, and others are entire; 
ſome of them have oval large Fruit, and others ſmaller, 
rounder, and of different Colours; ſome almoſt white, 
others yellow, and ſome red. Theſe Fruit are culti- 
vated for the Table in moſt Parts of Italy, where they 
are eaten in Autumn and Winter, as the common Med- 
lars in England. 

The 4th Sort is the common Hawthorn, generally 
cultivated in England for Fences to incloſe Fields, and 
is one of the beſt and moſt durable Plants for that Pur- 

ſe, which we have in this Country. There are ſeveral 
/arieties of this, which differ in the Size of their Leaves, 
the Manner in which they are cut, and the Size and 
Shape of their Fruit ; but thoſe with the ſmalleſt Leaves, 
are the beſt for cloſe Hedges, becauſe their Branches grow 
cloſer together, 

There is alſo a Variety of this with double Flowers, 
which is an ornamental Shrub for Gardens, for which 
Purpoſe it is propagated in the Nurſeries, "The Gloſten- 
bury Thorn is alſo a Variety of the common Hawthorn, 
from which it differs in flowering twice a Year; for in 
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mild Seaſons it often flowers in Navember and December, 
and again at the uſual Time with the common Sort; 
but the Stories which are told of its budding, bloſſoming, 
and fading, on Chriſtmas Day, are ridiculous, having no 
Foundation. 

Theſe Varieties are propagated by budding or grafting 
them on the common Sort, for although they both pro- 
duce ſome Fruit annually, yet the Plants which ariſe from 
thoſe Seeds, will not prove the ſame, 

Ihe 5th Sort has much broader Leaves than the com- 
mon Hawthorn, which are divided into three obtuſe 
Lobes lightly ſawed on their Edges, and are of a lucid 
green on their upper Surface and ſmooth. The Flowers 
are larger and each Foot Stalk ſuſtains three of them ; 
the Fruit is the Shape and Size of the common Haw, 
but of a yellowiſh white Colour; this came from /taly 

The 6th Sort is commonly known by the Title of Py- 
racantha, or ever-green Hawthorn, This does not riſe 
to a Tree, for the Stalk and Branches are too ſlender 
and weak to ſtand without Support, fo the Plants are ge- 
nerally planted againſt Walls or Buildings to cover them. 
It grows naturally in the Hedges in the South of France 
and l:afy ; the Branches are flender, covered with a dark 
brown Bark, and armed with a few long Thorns, up- 
on which grow ſeveral ſmall Leaves; the Leaves are a- 
bout two Inches long and one broad in the Middle, of a 
lucid green, ſmooth, and ſlightly indented on their 
Edges. The Flowers come from the Side of the Branch- 
es in large Umbels, they are ſmaller than thoſe of the 


common Hawthorn, and of a dirty white; theſe are 


ſucceeded by roundiſh umbilicated Berries, of a fiery red 
Colour, which ripen in Winter, and being intermixed 
with the ever green Leaves, make a fine Appearance at 
that Seaſon. 

This Sort may be propagated by Seeds, in the ſame 
Manner as the common Hawthorn, or by laying down 
the Branches, which, if young, and laid in Autumn, 
will put out Roots fit to remove in one Year; but when 
the old Wood is laid, it ſeldom puts out Roots in leſs 
than two or three Years, if they ever do. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in North America; this 
is called Cockſpur Hawthorn, from the Shape of its 
Thorns, which are very ſtrong, and bent downward like 
a Cockſpur. This hath a ſtrong Stem, which riſes 8g or 
10 Feet high, dividing into ſeveral Branches, garniſhed 
with oval Leaves which are three Inches long, and as 
much in Breadth, ſawed on their Fdges, and cut into 
acute Angles ; they have ſeveral Veins running from the 
Mid-rib to the Fdges, are of a light green on their up- 
per Side, but pale on their under. The Flowers come 
out in large Umbels, from the Side, and at tke Extre- 
mity of the Branches ; they are white, and much larger 
than thoſe of the common Hawthorn, having ten Sta- 
mina in each, which ſpread open in the fame Manner 
as the Petals, terminated by ſmall roundiſh Summits, 
and in the Center there are fve Styles crowned by reflexed 
Stigmss, The Fruit are nearly as large as the common 
black Cherry, they are of a fine red Colour when ripe, 
and make a good Appearance ia Autumn as do alfo their 
Flowers in Spring. This is a beautiful Tree in Parks, 


and the Fruit is good Food for the Deer, fo it deferves to 

be propagated. 
The sth Sort is very like the ſeventh, but the 
H 2 
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Branches have no 'Thorns on them; the Leaves are a lit- 
tle deeper ſawed on their Edges, and not ſo deeply vein- 
ed; this is a Native of the ſame Country, and grows to as 
large a Size as the ſeventh, | 

The gth Sort is a Native of North America, where it 
grows to be a Tree of middling Size. The Stem is co- 
vered with a light Bark, the young Branches have a dark 
brown Bark; there are a few ſtrong Thorns upon the 
Branches, but they are thinly placed. The Leaves are 
Spear ſhaped, about three Inches long and one broad, of 
a lucid green, and indented on their Edges. The Flowers 
are as large as thoſe of the former Sorts, but the Umbels 
leſs; they have at leaſt 20 Stamina, terminated by ſmall 
red Summits, and but 3 Styles, crowned by indented 
Stigmas ; the Empalement of the Flower is longer than 


the Petals; the Fruit is as large as that of the Cockſpur 


Hawthorn, but a little oval-ſhaped, of a red Colour and 
ripens a little later. 

The 10th Sort is alſo a Native of America; this is a 
Tree of humbler Growth than either of the three for- 
mer; the Stem is covered with a rough Bark; the 
Branches have a dark brown ſmooth Bark, and are arm- 
ed with longer and ſtronger Thorns than any of the o- 
ther Species; they are between 2 and 3 Inches long and 
of a purpliſh Colour. Ihe Branches ſhoot horizontally, 
and often bend downward, ſo are often interwoven one in 
another; theſe are garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
about 3 Inches long, and one broad in the Middle; they 
are ſmooth, ſawed on their Edges, and of a lucid green. 
From the. Side of the Branches come out the Flowers, 
in roundiſh Bunches; they are white, with a little Bluſh 
of red, two ſtanding upon one Foot Stalk; theſe have 
ten Stamina in each Flower, terminated by roundiſh red 
Summits; between theſe are ſituated 3 St les, ctowned 

by obtuſe Stigmas; the Fruit is large, roundiſh, and a 
deep red when ripe. As this Sort is armed with ſtrong 
Thorns, and the Brarches naturally intermix, it will 
make one of the. ſtrongeſt Fences, if properly managed, 
that can be planted. | 

The 11th Sort was raiſed in the Chelſea Garden from 
Seeds, which came from North America. This hath a 
ſtrong Stem about 5 Feet high, covered with a rough 
Bark, dividing into many ſpreading Branches, armed 
with long ſlender Thorns, and garniſhed with oval 
Leaves differing in Form, ſome being indented at their 
Foot Stalks, in Form of a Heart, and others are entire 
at that Part; ſome of them end in very acute Points, 
and others are obtuſe; they are ſharply ſawed on their 
Edges, of a light yellowiſh green on their upper Side, 
and pale on their under Side, ſtanding upon ſlender Foot 
Stalks. The Flowers come out in Bunches from the 
Side and at the End of the Branches; they are about the 
Size and Shape of thoſe of the common Bort, having 8 
Stamina in each, which ſpread open in the ſame Manner 
as the Petals; they have 4 Styles in each, crowned by 
obtuſe Stigmas; the Fruit is of the ſame Size, Shape, 
and Colour, as the common Hawthorn. 

The 12th Sort has been many Years in the Engliſb 
Gardens, but was brought from Virginia, where it 
grows naturally. This rites to a Tree of middling Size, 
the Branches are armed with a few ſlender Thorns, and 
are garniſhed with oblong, oval, angular Leaves about 3 


Inches long, and two and a Half broad; they are ſmooth, 
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of a lucid green on their upper Side, but pale on their 
under; ſome of the Leaves are cut ſo deep on their Sides, 
as almoſt to divide them into Lobes, but others are more 
entire; they are ſlightly ſawed on their Edges, ſtanding 
on flender Foot Stalks, at the Baſe of which is ſituated a 
roundiſh Bractea, cut into five Segments upon the young 
Branches, but not on the older. The Flowers are pro- 
duced in large Umbels at the End of the Branches ; they 
are larger than thoſe of the common Hawthorn; theſe 
have 20 Stamina, and 3 ſhort Styles in each. The Fruit 
are rather” ſmaller than thoſe of the common Sort, and 
of a very bright red Colour, fo make a fine Appearance 
in Autumn, as the Flowers do in Summer, for this Sort 
is one of the lateſt in bloſſoming. The Gardeners call 
it the Maple-leaved Haw. 

The 13th Sort grows naturally in North America ; 
this riſes to a middling Height, with a pretty ſtrong 
Stem, dividing into many ſpreading Branches which have 
no Thorns, but are garniſhed with oval Leaves ſharply 
ſawed on their Edges, and cut into many acute Angles; 
they are of a light yellowiſh green, and ſmooth. The 
Flowers come out at the End of the Branches in cloſe 
Umbels, they are larger than thoſe of the commoa 
Sort, and have 10 Stamina and 3 Styles in each, The 
Fruit is a little larger than that of the common Hawthorn, 
and of the ſame Colour. 

The 44th Sort was raiſed from Seeds brought from 
North America; this riſes with a ſtrong upright Stem, 
ſending out many ſtrong Branches, covered with a dirk 
brown Bark, and have no Thorns; theſe are garnithed 
with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves 4 Inches long, and two 


Inches and a Half broad ſawed on their Edges, and have 


ſeveral ſtrong Veins running from the Mid-rib to the 
Sides, in an upright Direction- The Leaves run along 
the ſhort Foot Staik to the Bottom, like Wings; they 
are of a dark green on their upper. Side, but pale 
and hairy on their under. The Flowers come out in 
large Umbels at the Extremity of the Branches; they 
have a great Number of Stamina in each, terminated 
by round red Summits, and 3 Styles crowned by obtuſe 
Stigmas , This. Sort flowers late in the Summer, about 
the ſame Time with the eleventh. 

The 1 5th Sort grows naturally in North America ; this 
is a Tree of middling Growth. The Branches are cover- 
ed with a dark brown Bark, and have no Thorns, but are 
garniſhed with oval obtuſe Leaves, about two Inches 
and a Half long, and almoſt two Inches broad; ſome of 
theſe are broad at the Ends, others come more to a 
Point, their upper Parts are irregularly ſawed, and moſt 


of them-draw to a Point at the Foot Stalk; they are of a. 


yellowiſh green on both Sides, and ſmooth. "The Flow- 
ers are produced in ſmall Bunches at the End of the 
Branches ; their Empalements are cut into acute Seg- 
ments. Ihe Flowers are larger than thoſe of the common 
Sort, and have ten Stamina in each, terminated by twin 
Summits, which are erect, and hve Styles crowned by 
oblong erect 5tigmas. The Fruit is pretty large, almoſt 
ſhaped like an Egg, and of an herbaceous yellow Colour. 
when ripe ; it. is by the Gardeners called the Pear- 
ſhaped Haw. 
The 16th Sort is a Native of North America; this is 
a Tree of humble Growth, ſeldom riſing higher than the 
common Hawthorn, The Branches are without Spines, 
covered 
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covered with a grey Bark, and garnithed with obverſe oval 
Leaves, about two Inches and a Half long, and two In- 
ches broad toward the Point, which is rounded and ſaw- 
ed, ſome of the Leaves being pointed, and others obtuſe, 
leſſening in their Width down to the Foot Stalk ; they 
are of a bright green on both Sides. The Flowers are 
produced in large Umbels at the End of the Branches, 
and are about the Size of thoſe of the common Sort ; 
their Empalements are long, and cut into 5 very acute 
Segments. The Flowers have about 20 Stamina and 5 
Styles. The Fruit is like the common Haw. 

The 17th Sort was raiſed by his Grace the Duke of 
Argyle, in his curious Garden at Whitton, and has ſince 
been communicated to moſt of the curious Gardens in 
England, and is generally known by the Title of Lord 
I/lay's Hawthorn ; this is a Native of North America. 
Ihe Seeds of it were ſent from Virginia, by Mr. Baniſter, 
and ſome of the Plants were raiſed in the Biſhop of Lan- 
don's Garden at Fulbam, which were afterward deſtroyed 
with many other curious Shrubs and Trees; this is a 
Shrub of humble Growth, ſeldom riſing more than 6 
er 7 Feet, ſending out a great Number of flender Bran- 
ches, which are interwoven one in another; theſe are ar- 
med with-very long flender ſharp Thorns. "The Leaves 
are ſcarce one Inch long, and ſome are not more than 
half an Inch broad, but others are almoſt as broad as 
they are long ; they are ſawed on their Edges, and have 
very ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers are produced at 
the End of the Branches, generally one coming out from 
between the Leaves, but ſometimes there are two or 
three, one below the other, at the Wings of the Stalks ; 
they have large leafy Empalements, much longer than 
the Petals. The Flowers are ſmall, ſitting in the Em- 

alement ; they have 12 or more Stamina, and 4 Styles 
in each. The Fruit is ſmaller than the common Haw, 
crowned by the leafy Empalement, and is of. an herba- 
ceous yellow Colour, when ripe. 

The 18th Sort grows naturally in Auſtria, Italy, and 
France, particularly near Fontainbleau ; this riſes with 
many flender Stalks, about 3 Feet high, which put out 
{mall Side Branches, covered with a dark purple Bark, 
and have no Thorns ; theſe are cloſely garniſhed with 
oval Leaves, about three Quarters of an Inch long, and 
half an Inch broad, ſlighily ſawed on their Edges ; the 
{mall Side Branches which ſuſtain the Flowers, are ve- 
ry hairy and woolly, as are alſo the Foot Stalks, and the 
under dide of the Leaves, but their upper Sides are 
ſmooth and green. The Flowers come out in Bunches 
at the End of the Shoots, which have 5 long narrow Pe- 
tals, and about 10 Stamina in each. The Flowers are 
ſucceeded by ſmall Fruit, which, when ripe, are black; 
the Gardeners call this New England Quince ; there is 
one of this Kind which grows naturally in North Ameri- 
ca, but the Leaves are Wedge ſhaped, and not ſawed on 
the Edges, ſo I take it to be a different Species. 

The 19th Sort grows naturally in Canada; this is alſo 
a low Shrub, ſeldom rifing more than 5 Feet high, divi- 
ding into ſeveral ſmooth Branches, covered with a pur- 
pliſh Bark. J he Leaves grow upon long ſlender Foot 
Stalks; they are one Inch and a Half long, and an Inch 
broad, ſmooth on both Sides, and a little ſawed on their 
Edges: The Flowers come out in ſmall Bunches at the 
End of the Branches; they are about the Size of thoſe 
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of the common Hawthorn, and are ſucceeded by ſmall 


rpliſh Colour when ripe. 

The 20th Sort grovs naturally on the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains, and in other cold Parts of Europe ; this riſes with 
a ſmooth ſhrubby Stalk, about 4 Feet high, dividing in- 
to a few ſmall Branches, covered with a purple Bark, 
and garniſhed with oval Leaves, little more than one 
Inch long, and about three Quarters broad ; they are 
entire, and have very ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers 
come out from the Side of the Stalks, 2 or 3 together; 
they are ſmall, of a purpliſh Colour, and fit cloſe to the 
Stalks ; theſe appear in May, and are ſucceeded by ſmall 
roundiſh Fruit, of a bright red when ripe. 

The 21ſt Sort grows narutally in the northern Parts 
of Europe ; this hath a ſmooth Stalk, riſing about 4 or 

Feet high, ſending out ſlender Branches, covered with 
a purpliſh Bark, and garniſhed with oval ſmooth Leaves, 
about two Inches long, and one Inch and a Half broad, 
ſawed on their Edges, but the Teeth point upward; they 
have pretty long ſlender Foot Stalks, and are of a yel- 
lowiſh green on both Sides. The Flowers come out 
from the Wings of the Stalk, 4 or 5 joined together in 
a cloſe Head, of a purpliſh Colour ; between the Flow- 
ers come out long narrow Bractea, which are purpliſh,. 
and fall off as the Flowers begin to decay. The Fruit 
is ſmall, and red when ripe. 

The 22d Sort grows naturally on Mount Ida, in Crete, 


where the poor Shepherds feed upon the Fruit when 


ripe ; this hath a ſmooth Stalk, covered with a brown 
Bark, and rifes 8 or 10 Feet. high, dividing. into many” 
ſmooth Branches, garniſhed with oval Leaves, two In- 
ches and a Half long, and near two Inches broad; of 
a thick Subſtance, and a dark green on their upper, but 
downy on their under Side, ſtanding upon ſhort Foot 
Stalks. The Flowers come out from the Side of the 
Stalk, upon ſhort ſmall Branches, five or ſix growing on 
each in a cloſe Bunch; they are of a purple Colour, the 
Petals being but little longer than the Empalement, which 
is woolly, and cut into 5 obtuſe Segments. The Fruit 
is large, roundiſh, and a fine red when ripe. 

All theſe Sorts are hardy enough to thrive in the open 
Air in England; ſeveral of them are very ornamental for 
Gardens, and all the larger growing Kinds are proper for 
Parks, where, during the Seaſon of flowering, they 
make a fine Appearance; and, in Autumn, when .the 
Fruit are ripe, they will afford an agreeable Variety, and 
will be Food for Deer and Birds, ſo that if Clumps of 
each Sort are planted in different Parts of the Park, no- 
thing can be more ornamental. 

All the American Kinds are uſually propagated in the 
Nurſeries,. by grafting or budding. them on the common 
white Thorn, but the Plants ſo propagated will-never 

w to half the Size of thoſe which are raiſed from 
Seeds, ſo that where they are deſigned for Parks and large 
Plantations, thoſe Plants ſhould always be choſen which 
have not been grafted or budded, but are upon their own 
Roots, for ſeveral of the American Sorts naturally grow 
20 Feet high, if. they are not ſtinted by grafting ; the 
—— plants are only fit to intermix with Shrubs for 

ardens, where they are not deſigned to grow large. 

There are many who object to this Method of raiſing 
the Plants from Seeds, on Account of their Seeds not 
growing the firſt Year, as alſo from the "Iedioufnets of 

the 
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the Plants Growth after ; but where a Perſon can fur- 
niſh himſelf with the Fruit in Autumn, and take out 
their Seeds ſoon after they are ripe, putting them into 
the Ground immediately, the Plants will come up the 
following Spring ; if = are kept clean from Weeds, 
and in very dry Weather * with Water, they will 

make Progreſs, but if theſe are planted in the Pla- 
ces where they are to remain, after two Vears Growth 
from Seeds, they will ſucceed much better, than when 
the Plants are of greater Age; if they are planted in 
Clumps in Parks, the Ground ſhould be well trenched, 
and cleanſed from the Roots of all bad Weeds; the 
Plants muſt alſo be ſecurely fenced, otherwiſe the Cattle 
will ſoon deſtroy them, The beſt Time to tranſplant 
them is in Autumn, when their Leaves fall off; theſe 
fhould be conſtantly kept clean from Weeds, and if the 
Ground between the Plants be dug every Winter for the 
firſt ſeven Years, it will greatly encourage their Growth, 
and by that Time the Plants will have made ſuch Pro- 
greſs, as to be ſtrong enough to encounter and keep down 
the Weeds, ſo that if they are cut twice in the Summer, 
it will be ſufficient, but the Incloſure muſt not be taken 
away, till their Stems are ſo large, and the Bark fo rough, 
that the Cattle will not eat it off ; their Stems ſhould al- 
ſo be trained up ſo high, that the Branches may be out 
of the Reach of Cattle, otherwiſe they will crop 
them, eſpecially thoſe which have no Thorns, 

If when theſe Clumps are planted, the Ground be in- 
cloſed with an Oak Pail, in the ſame Manner as that 
round Parks, the Fence will laſt as long as the Trees 
will require any Protection, but theſe Pales ſhould not 
be quite cloſe, for if they are placed fo near each other 

at Bottom as to keep out Hares, it will be ſufficient, 
and upward, if they are not fo cloſe, there will be more 
Air admitted to the Plants, which will be of Service to 
them, ſo that ſuch Pales may be choſen for theſe Pur- 
poſes, which are broader at one End than the other, and 
the broadeſt Ends turned downward. The Plants in 
theſe Clumps need not be placed at a greater Diſtance 
from each other than ſix Feet, for by being ſo near to- 
gether, they will draw one another up taller, than where 
they have more Room to ſpread. s 

The Glaſfenbury Thorn, and that with double Flow- 
ers, can be no other Way propagated, than by graft- 
ing, or budding them upon the other Sorts, ſo where 
theſe Sorts are deſired to grow large, they ſhould be graf. 
ted or budded on Stocks of the Cockſpur, or other large 
growing Kind, upon which theſe will grow to a much 
larger Size than upon the common white Thorn, or if 
they are budded upon the Aria Thesphraſli, which grows 
toa large Size, they will allo be much improved. 

All the Sorts of M-ſpilus and Crategus will take, Dy 
budding or grafting upon each other; they will alſo 
take upon the Quince, or Pear Stocks, and both theſe 
will take upon the Medlars, ſo that theſe have great 
Affinity with each other, and might be with more Pro- 
priety brought together under the fame Genus, than the 
Pear and Apple, which will not take upon each other; 
but although the Pear will take upon the White Thorn, 
yet it is not adviſeable to make uſe of theſe Stocks, be- 
cauſe they generally cauſe the Fruit to be ſmall, and of- 
ten to crack, and renders their Fleſh ſtony, fo unleſs it 
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15 the very ſoft melting Kinds of Pears which are upon 
theſe Stocks, the Fruit will not be good. 

The common Hawthorn is uſually propagated for 
Fences ; the beſt Plants for this Purpoſe, are thoſe raiſed 
fiom Seeds, and the younger theſe are planted, the bet- 
ter they will — ; where Hedges are raiſed from 
Seeds in the Places where they are to remain, the Plants 
will be ſtrenger, and of longer Duration, than thoſe 
which are tranſplanted ; but there are few who have Pa- 
tience to pradlile this Method. When the Seeds of this 
Sort are ſown, the uſual Way is to bury the Haws in the 
Ground one Year, and then take them up and ſow them, 
becauſe when the Haws are ſown without being thus 
prepared, they do not grow the firſt Year, but where 
Perſons are in Haſte to raiſe the Plants, if they get the 
Haws as ſoon as they are ripe, and put them into a Tub, 
or Pot, and — them in a Heap of hot Dung for a 
Month or ſix Weeks, in which Time they will ferment, 
and the Skin and Pulp will rot; then take them out, and 
macerate them in Water, to ſeparate the Seeds, and 
ſow them immediately after, the Plants will come up 
the firſt Year, as I have experienced, and hereby a Year 
will be ſaved. The after Management ot theſe Plants, 
with the Method of tranſplanting them, and training 
them up, having been already fully treated of under the 
Article Hedges, I ſhall not repeat it here. 

The five laſt mentioned Sorts, being Plants of hum- 
ble Growth, are only proper for Gardens, fo are gene- 
rally intermixed with other flowering Shrubs to add to 
the Variety; theſe are frequently propagated in the 
Nurſeries, by budding or grafting on the Stocks of the 
White Thorn; but as the Buds or Grafts of theſe Sorts 
do not keep Pace in their Growth with the Stocks, ſo 
after a few Years they will appear very unſightly, and 
many Times they are blown out of the Stocks, when 
their Heads are grown fo large, as to ſtop the Wind in 
its Courſe, and thereby the Plants are deſtroyed ; ſo that 
theſe Sorts ſhould always be propagated by Seeds, or by 
laying down the young Branches, which will take Root 
in one Year, when they are carefully laid, and ſome- 
times the Cuttings will take, if they are planted in Au- 
tumn, in a loamy Soil, and theſe Plants upon their own 
Roots will always thrive better, and continue longer, 
than thoſe upon other Stocks. The Method of propa- 
gating theſe by Seeds being the ſame as for the other 

ies, it need not be repeated. 

METHONICA. See Glorioſa. 

MEUM. See Athamanta. 

* MEZEREON. See Thymelæa. 
MICROPUS. Lin. Gen, Plant. 892. Gnapbalodes 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 439. Tab. 261. Baſtard Cudweed. 
The Characters are, 
It hath bermaphredite and female Flowers, included in 
the ſame double Emy rement ; ten hermaphrodite Flowers 
compoſe the Diſt ; theſs baue one Petal, are Funnel-ſbap- 
ed, ereft, and cut into ſive Parts at the Top, and have 
froe ſhort briſtly Stamina, terminated by cylindrical Sum- 
mits, <vith an obſolete Germen ſupporting a ſhort ſlender 
Style, crowned by an obſolete Stigma, Ia the jame Empale- 
ment, are five female Flowers in the Circumference, which 
have each an v compreſſed Germen hid under the Scales of 
the interir Empalement, each having a Style by their Side, 
which is Lriſiiy, turning toward the bermapbradite Flow- 
\ ers 
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ers, erowned by Nender acute-pointed Stigmas, divided in 
two Parts. The female Flowers bave each a ſingle oval Seed 
ſucceeding them, included in the ſmall Leaves of the Eu- 
ent, but the bermaphrodite Flowers are barren. 
We have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

M:icroeus. Hort. Up. 275. Pred. Leyd. 145. Gna- 
pbalodes Lucitanica. Journ. Portugal Baſtard Cudweed, 

This is an annual Plant, which grows — in Por- 
tugal, near the Sea. The Root ſends out ſeveral trailing 
Stalks, about 6 or 8 Inches long, garniſhed with ſmall 
oval ſilvery Leaves, whoſe Baſe embrace the Stalks. 
The Flowers come out from the Wings of the Stalks in 
ſmall Cluſters; they are very ſmall, white, and fit in a 
double Empalement, the interior being ſo large, as to al- 
moſt hide the Flowers. It flowers in June and 7u'y, and 
the Seeds ripen Autumn; this is frequently preſerved in 
Gardens, for the Beauty of its ſilvery Leaves; if the 
Seeds are ſown in Autumn, or permitted to ſcatter, the 
Plants will riſe in Spring, and require no Care but to 
keep them clean from Weeds, and thin them where.too 
cloſe. When the Seeds are ſown in Spring, they ſeldom 
grow the firſt Year. 

MICROSCOPE, a dioptrical Inſtrument, by means 
of which, very minute or ſmall Objects are repreſented 
very large, and capable of being viewed very diſt. aQly, 
9 to the Laws of Refraction. 

This Inſtrument may be of ſingular Uſe to a curious 
— into the Operation of vegetative Nature, by 
viewing nicely the ſeveral. minute Veſſels and Parts of 
Vegetables, in order to diſcover their various Uſes, and 
how the Buſineſs of Vegetation is carried on, as alſo to 
examine the minute Parts of Flowers, which are not ob- 
vious to the naked Eye. 

MILDEW is a Difeafe that happens to Plants, and is 
cauſed by a dewy Moiſture which falls on them, and con- 
tinuing, for want of the Sun's Heat, to draw it up, by 
its Acrimony corrodes, gnaws, and fpoils the inmoſt Sub- 
ſtance of the Plant, and hinders the Circulation of the 
nutritive Sap, upon which the Leaves begin to fade, and 
the Bloſſoms and Fruit are much prejudiced : Or, 

Mildew is rather a concrete Subftance, which exudes 
through the Pores of the Leaves. 

W hat the Gardeners commonly call Mildew, is an In- 
ſect, which is frequently found in great Plenty, preying 
upon this Exudation. 


Others ſay, That Mildew is à thick clammy Vapour, 


exhaled in the Spring and Summer from Plants, Bloſ- 
ſoms, and even the Earth itſelf, in cloſe ſtill Weather, 
where there is neither Sun enough to draw it upwards to 
any conſiderable Height, nor Wind of Force ſtrong e- 
nough to diſperſe it, and that, hanging in the lower Re- 
gions, when the Cold of the Evening comes on, it conden- 
ſes, and falls on Plants, and with its thick clammy Sub- 
ſtance ſtops the Pores, and by that Means prevents Per- 
ſpiration, and hinders the Sap from aſcending to nouriſh 
the Flowers, Shoots, Ec. 

Others ſay, That Mildew is a corroſive or nipping 
Dew, proceeding from Vapours exhaled by the Earth, 
which, being draws up, and falling down again on the ten- 
der opening Buds, intects them by its Acrimony, and 
hinders the Circulation of the nutritious Sap in the proper 
Veſſels, upon which the Leaves begin to fade, and the 
Bloſſoms and Fruit receive great Prejudice. 
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Some make this Obſervation ; That the Places moſt 
liable to Mildew are incloſed Grounds and Valleys, and 
thoſe that lie tending to the Faſt, and the Reaſons that 
they give why thoſe Grounds which lie from the Hori- 
zon to the Eaſt, are moſt ſubject to Mildew and Blaſt- 
ings, may be by the Sun's attracting thoſe Vapours to- 
wards it, after the Manner that a grear Fire in a Room 
draws the Air to it; ſo the Sun having ſet theſe in Mo- 
tion, and not having Strength enough to draw them in- 
to the middle Region, to form them into a Cloud, be 
does yet draw them till he be below the Horizon, and 
then theſe Dews tend to the Earth, from whence they 
were exhaled, and in Motion to the Weſt, do, as it were, 
fall upon the Ground which lies Eaſtward, at right An- 


gles, and therefore is moſt offenſive to them. 


But I take the true Cauſe of the Mildew appearing 
moſt upon Plants which are expoſed to the Eaſt, to pro- 
ceed from a dry Temperature in the Air when the Wind 
blows from that Point, which ſtops the Pores of Plants, 
and prevents their Perſpiration, whereby the Juices of 
the Plants are concreted upon the Surface of their Leaves, 
which being of a ſweetiſh Nature, Inſects are inticed 
thereto, where, finding proper Nutriment, they depoſit 
their Eggs, and multiply fo faſt as to cover the whole 
Surfaces of Plants, and, by corroding the Veſſels, pre- 
vent the Motion of the Sap, and iv is probable, that the 
Excrements of theſe Infets may enter the Veſſels of 
Plants, and, by mixing with their Juices, may ſpread 
the Infection all over them; for it is obſervable, when 
a Tree has been greatly affected by Mildew, it ſeldom 
recovers it in two or tliree Years, and many Times never 
is entirely clear from it after. 

Others ſuppoſe, That the Reaſon why Valleys afford 
more Moiſture than Hills, is, becauſe of the Dew which 
is attracted from the Earth and Herbs as before, and 
that they afford more Moiſture than Hills (they fay) is 
often ſeen by the Miſts, which are more frequent on them 
than on Hills; this being drawn by the Sun in the Day 
Time, and wanting Wind to affiſt its Motion, hangs in 
the lower Region, and, when the Sun ſets, jt falls 
upon-the Plants with its thick clammy Subſtance, and 
hinders the Sap of the Plant or Tree from aſcending to- 
nourith its Flowers, or Shoots, in thoſe whoſe Bark is 
tender and young, and the Pores open with the bleat of 
the Seaſon. 

This Dew has been obſerved in the great leaved Cher- 
ries, ſuch as the Black Heart, the White Heart, &c. to 
fall upon them at the Top, juſt at the Beginning of the 
Midfummer Shoot, which has ſo ſtopped the Shoot, that 
it has ſhot forth in other Places below, and that on the 
Top of theſe Shoots there have been many ſmall Flies 
feeding on this Dew, and that it may — be ſeen and 
taſted on the Leaves of Oak and Maple. 

Some are of Opinion, that Mildews and Blights are 
the fame Thing; but others again, That Mildew is quite 
another Thing than Blaſtings. They ſay Mildews are 
cauſed from the Condenſation of a fat and moiſt Exhala- 
tion in a hot and dry Summer, from the Bloſſoms and 
Vegetables of the Earth, and alſo from the Earth itſelf, 
which is condenſed into a fat glutinous Matter by the 
Coolneſs and Serenity of the Air, and falls down on the 
Earth again, Part of which reſts upon the Leaves of the 
Oak — other Trees, whoſe Leaves are ſmooth, and — 
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that Reaſon do not ſo eaſily admit the Moiſture, as the 
Elm and other rougher Leaves do. 

Other Parts of Mildew reſt upon the Ears and Stalks 
of Wheat, befpotting the ſame with a different Colour 
from what is natural, being of a glutinous Subſtance, by 
the Heat of the Sun, and it binds up fo cloſe the tender 
Ears of Wheat, that it prevents the Growth, and occa- 
ſions it to be very light in the Harveſt. 

Some are of Opinion, That Mildews are the principal 
— of Bees, it being ſweet, and eaſily converted into 

oney. 

MILIUM. Tourn. Inf?. R. H. 514. Tab. 298. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 13. [of Mille, Lat. a Thouſand,] Millet. 

The Charagters are, 


It is of the Corn, or Graſs Tribe, with one Flower in 


each Chafſf, the oy opening with two oval acute-pointed 
Valves. The Petal of the — is bivalve, and ſmaller 
than the Empalement. It bath three very ſhort bairy Sta- 
mina, terminated by oblong Summits, and a roundiſh Ger- 
men with two hairy Styles, erowned by Bruſb-ſbaped Stig- 
mat. The Germen afterward turns to a roundiſh Seed, 
.covered by the Petal of the Flower. 
The Spectes are, 

1. Mit1uM paniculd laxd flaccida, foliorum vaginis pu- 
be ſcentibus. Millet with a looſe hanging Panicle, and the 
Sheaths of the Leaves hairy. This is the Milium ſemine 
Suteo. C. B. P. 26. Millet with a yellow Seed. 

2. MIL1UM panicula Jparſs ered, glumis ariſtatis. Mil- 
let with a looſe ere& Panicle, and 50. 2 . A.M is 
the Milium paniculd amplà erectd ſparſd. Houſt. M. Mil- 
let with a 8 erect Card 2 0 

3. MilIIV feliis diſperſis. Flor. Suec. 55. Millet with 

diſperſed Leaves. This is the Gramen ſylvaticum panicu- 
14 miliaced ſparſd. C. B. P. 8. Wood Graſs with a ſparſed 
Millet-like Panicle. ; 
4. Mit1om floribus confertis. Prod. Leyd. 57. Millet 
with Flowers growing in Cluſters. This is the Gramen 
paniculatum Alpinum, latifolium, paniculd miliacea, ſparſd. 
Schren. Gr. 34. Broad leaved Alpine Panicle Graſs, with 
2 ſparſed Millet- like Panicle. | 

The 1 Sort grows naturally in India, but is now cul- 
tivated in many Parts of Europe, as an eſculent Grain 
this riſes with a Reed-like Stalk, 3 or 4 Feet high, and 
is channelled; at every Joint there is one Reed-like Leaf, 
joined on the Top of the Sheath, which embraces and co- 
vers that Joint of the Stalk below the Leaf; this Sheath 
is cloſely covered with ſoft Hairs, but the Leaf which 
is expanded has none, that has ſeveral ſmall longitudinal 
Furrows running parrallel to the Mid-rib The Top of 
the Stalk is terminated by a large looſe Panicle, which 
hangs on one Side, having a chaffy Flower, ſucceeded by 
a ſmall round Seed, often made into Puddings, c. 


There are two Varieties of this, one with white, and 


the other hath black Seeds, but do not differ in any 
other Particular. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz; this 
has a flenderer Stalk than the former, which riſes a- 
bout 3 Feet high. The Sheaths which ſurround it have 


no Hairs, but are channelled. The Leaves are ſhorter 


than thoſe of the former. Ihe Panicle ſtands ere, and 
the Chaff has ſhorter Awne, or Beards. 

The other two Sorts grow naturally in Woods, and 
are never cultivated in the Fields. 
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The common Millet was originally brought from the 
Eaſtern Countries, where it is ſtill greatly cultivated, 
from whence we are furniſhed annually with this Grain, 
which is by many Perſons greatly eſteemed for Puddings, 
Sc. theſe are ſeldom cultivated in England, but by Way 
of Curioſity in ſmall Gardens, or for feeding of Poultry, 
where the Seeds generally ripen very well. 


They muſt be ſown the Beginning of April, upon a 


warm dry Soil, but not too thick, becauſe theſe Plants 
divide into ſeveral Branches, and ſhould have much Room, 
and when they come up, they ſhould be cleared from 
Weeds, after which they will, in a ſhort Time, get the 
better of them, and prevent their future Growth. In 
Auguſt theſe Seeds will ripen, when it muſt be cut down, 
and beaten out, as is practiſed for other Grain; but when 
it begins to ripen, if it be not protected from Birds, they 
will ſoon devour it. | 

MILLEFOLIUM. See Achillea. 

MILLERIA. Houft. Ger. Nov. Martyn. Cent. 4 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 881. / 

The Charaters are, 

This bath a compound Flower, compoſed of ſeveral Flo- 
rets, and one bal, Floret, which are included in one com- 
mon Empalement of one Leaf, cut into three Parts, and is 
permanent. The bermaphrodite Florett haue one tubulous 
Petal, which is erefl, and indented at the Brim in five 
Parts; theſe have five hairy Stamina, with ereft linear 
Summits connected in their Middle, to the Side, und are 
the Length of the Petal, and an oblong narrow Germen, 
ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by two narrow, obtuſe, 
ſpreading Stigmas ; * Florets are barren. The female 
half Floret is of one Leaf, ſtretched out on one Side like a 
Tongue, and is indented at the Top; this bath a large three 
cornered Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by 
two long briſtly Stigmas. The Germen turns to an oblong, 
three-cornered, obtuſe Seed, incloſed in the Empalement. 

The Species are 

1. MILLERIA foliis cordatis, pedunculis dichotomit. 
Hort. . 426. Milleria with Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 
and Foot Stalks ariſing from the Diviſion of the Stalks, 
This is the Milleria annua, erefta, major, floribus ſpica- 
tis luteis. Houſt. M. Greater upright annual Milleria, 
and yellow ſpiked Flowers. 

2, MiLLERIA foliis infimis cordato-ovatis acutis rugo- 
fir, caulinis lanceolato-ovatis, acumimatis. Milleria whoſe 
lower Leaves are oval, Heart-ſhaped, acute-pointed, and 
rough, and the upper ones oval, Cds; and point- 
ed. Milleria annua eretla rameſror, foliis maculatis, pro- 
fundins ſerratis. Martyn. Dec. 5. Upright annual branch- 
ing Milleria with ſpotted Leaves deeply ſawed. 

3. MiLLERIA foliis ovatis, pedunculis fimpliciſſimic, 
Hort. Cliff. 425. Miller ia with oval Leaves, and ſingle 

*oot Stalks. This is the Milleria annug'erefta minor, 
feoliis parietariæ, floribus ex foliorum alis. Heuſt. MY. 
Smaller upright annual Milleria with a Pellitory Leaf, 
and Flowers proceeding from the W ings of the Leaves. 

4. MirERTA foliis ovato-lanceolatis acuminatis tri- 
nerviis, pedunculis alaribus. Milleria with oval, Spear- 
ſhaped, acute-pointed Leaves, having three Veins, and 
Foot Stalks proceeding from the Wings of the Leaves. 
This is the Miileria annua eretia, folits parietarie longio- 
ribus, floribus ex faliorum alis. Edit. Prior. Annual erect 

Millerig 
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Milieria with a longer Pellitory Leaf, and Flowers pro- 
ceeding from the Wings of the Leaves. 

5. MiLLERIA feliis lanceslatis rugeſis, floribus conſer- 
tis axillaribus, Milleria with rough Spear-fhaped Leaves, 
and Flowers growing in Cluſters from the Wings of the 
Stalks. 

The 1ſt Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. William 
E at Campeac hy, in the Year 1731, from whence 
he ſent the Seeds to Europe; and as the Characters which 
diſtinguiſh the Genus, were different from all the other 
Genera of the Claſs to which it belongs, ſo he conſtitu- 
ted a new Genus with this Title. 

This riſes with an herbaceous branching Stalk, from 
3 to 5 Feet, high garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 
about 4 Inches long, and 3 Inches broad toward their 
Baſe, drawing to a Point at the End, and are lightly 
ſawed on their Edges, having two Veins on each Side 
the Mid-rib, which join to it near the Baſe, but di- 
verge from it toward the Borders of the Leaves, and 
meet again at the Point, which generally is oblique to 
the root Stalk. The Leaves are of a light green, and 
hairy, ſtanding by Pairs, oppoſite; their Foot Stalks are 
about an Inch long, and have a Part of the Leaf 
running on each Side, like Wings. "The Stalks di- 
vide by Pairs, upward, and the Foot Stalks of the 
Flowers come out at the Diviſions; theſe branch again by 
Pairs, and terminate in looſe Spikes of yellow Flow- 
ers, compoſed of 4 or 5 hermaphrodite Florets, which 
are barren, and one female half Floret, which is ſucceeded 
by a ſingle oblong angular Seed, wrapped in the Em- 
palement of the Flower. It flowers in Fuly and Auguſt, 
and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The ad Sort was diſcovered by Mr. Miller, at Cam- 
prachy, in the Year 17343 this approaches near to the 
firſt Sort, but the Stalks riſe 6 or 7 Feet high, and 
branch out very wide. 'The Leaves are 7 Inches long, 
and 4 ard,a Half broad toward their Baſe, ending in 

long acute Points; they are deeper ſawed on their Edges, 
and have ſeveral large black Spots ſcattered over them; 
their Surſace is rougher, and they are of a darker 
green than thoſe of the firſt. The upper Leaves are 
long, and Spear-ſhaped ; the Foot Stalks of the Flowers 
branch out wider, and the Spikes of Flowers are ſhorter 
than thoſe of the firſt. | 

The 3d Sort was diſcovered at Campeachy, by the 
late Dr. Houftoun; this is an annual Plant, which riſes 
with an herbaceous Stalk, upward of two Feet high, 
1 out at a ſmall Diſtance ſrom the Root, into 
A0 4 ſlender Stalks, which are naked almoſt to the 

op, where they have two oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
placed oppoſite, about two Inches long, and three 
Quarters of an Inch broad, near their Baſe, ending in 
Points; they are hairy, and ſtand upon naked Foot 
Stalks, near an Inch long, and are rough, having three 
longitudinal Veins, and are lightly indented on their 
Edges. The Flowers come out at the Foot Stalks 
of the Leaves, in ſmall Cluſters; the common Empale- 
ment is compoſed of 3 orbicular Leaves compreſſed to- 
gether; in each of theſe are ſituated 2 or 3 bermaphro- 
dite Florets, which are barren, and one female half Flo- 
ret, which is fruittul, being ſucceeded by a roundiſh an- 
gular Seed, incloſed in the Empalement. This flowers 
* 2 Seeds about the ſame "Time with the former. 

OL, II. 
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The 4th Sort was diſcovered by Mr. Millar at Cam- 


peachy ; this is an annual Plant, which riſes with an up- 
right . Stalk 3 or 4 Feet high, garniſhed the whole 
Length with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves near 4 Inches 
long, and almoſt 2 broad near their Baſe ; they have 
3 longitudinal Veins, and toward the. Top there are 
2 more which diverge from the Mid-rib, but join again 
at the Point. The upper Side of the Leaves are of 
a dark green and ſmooth, their under Sides are of a 
pale green, and they are indented on their Edges, The 
Flowers grow from the Wings of the Leaves in ſmall 
Cluſters, ſtanding upon ſhort Foot Stalks; theſe have 
Empalements like the former, but they are much ſmal- 
ler, in each of which are ſituated two hermaphrodite 
Florets which are barren, and one female halt Floret 


which is fruitful. This flowers and ſeeds later in the 


Year than either of the former, ſo that unleſs the Plants 
are brought forward in Spring, they will not ripen their 
Seeds in England. 

The fifth Sort was diſcovered hy Mr. Millar at Cam- 
peachy ; this riſes with a pretty ſtrong channelled Stalk 
near 4 Feet high, divided into Branches by Pairs; theſe 
are garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, about 3 Inches 
long and one broad in the Middle, ending in acute Points; 
they are rough, and their Fdges entire. The Flowers 
come out at every Joint the whole Length of the 
Branches, in very cloſe Cluſters of Flowers, each con- 
taining upward of twenty, ſo that the Branches are al- 
moſt covered with them; theſe have orbicular compreſ- 
ſed Empalements, which have Borders to them, and 
are ſmaller than thoſe of either of the two former. 
Their Leaves are equal, and in each of the Empale- 
ments are ſituated two hermaphrodite Florets which are 


barren, and one half Floret which is female and fruitful. - 


This is alſo late in flowering, unleſs the Plants are brought 
forward early in Spring. 

The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown early in the 
Spring, on a moderate hot Bed; and when the Plants 
are come up about two Inches, they ſhould be each 
tranſplanted into a ſeparate Pot filled with light rich 
Earth, and then plunged into a moderate hot Bed of 
Tanners Bark, being careful to ſhade them from the 
Sun until they have taken Root, as alſo to water them 
frequently. After the Plants are rooted, they ſhould 
have a large Share of free Air admitted to them, by rai- 
ſing the Glaſſes of the hot Bed every Day when the 
Weather is fair; and they muſt be watered every Day 
in hot Weather, being very thirſty Plants. With this 
Management, they will, in a Month after tranſplanting, 
riſe to a conſiderable Height; therefore they ſhould be 
ſhifted into larger Pots, -and placed in the Stove, plung- 


ing them into the Bark Bed, where they may have Room . 


to grow, eſpecially the iſt and 2d Sorts, which uſually 
row high'and branch out, where they are well managed. 
ut the other Sorts ſeldom riſe above 3 or 4 Feet high, 
and do not ſpread their Branches very * ſo theſe may 
be allowed leſs Room. 

In the Middle of Fuly they will begin to flower, and 
the Seeds ripen about a Month after; they muſt be ga- 
thered when they begin to change of a dark brown Colour, 
eſpecially thoſe of the two large Kinds, which will drop 
on the leaſt Touch when they are ripe. Theſe Plants 
continue flowering till Michaelmas, or later, if the Seaſon 

1 proves 
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proves favourable; but when the Cold of Autumn 
comes on, they ſoon decay. 

MIMOSA. Tour. Infl. R. H. 605. Tab. 375: Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 597. The ſenſitive Plant. 

The Charaflers are, 

The Empalement is ſmall, of ane 7. indented in 5 
Parts at the Teþ : The Flower has one Fumnel-ſhaped Pe- 
tal, which bath 5 Points. It hath many long hairy Sta- 
mina, terminated by proflrate Summits, and an oblong Ger- 
men ſupporting a 2 ſlender Style, crowned by a truncated 
Stigma. The Germen turns to a long jointed Pod with ſeve- 
ral tranſverſe Partitions, inclefſthg compreſſed roundiſh Seedr. 

The Species are, * 

1. Mimosa inermis, foliis bipinnatis, ſpicis cernuts, 
foribut decandris, inferioribus caſtratis apetalis, Flor. 
Zeyl. 505. Smooth ſenſitive Plant with double winged 
Leaves, nodding Spikes of Flowers, having ten Stamina, 
and the lower Licom either Stamina or Petals. This 
is the Mimoſa Famaicenſit. Zan. Hiſt. 144 Senſitive 
Plant of Jamaica. | 

2. MiMosaA inermis, foliis 1 oribus 
_ pentanidris, inferisribus plenis. Hort. Upſal. 145. Smooth 
ſenſitive Plant with double winged Leaves, the Flowers 
of the Spikes with five Stamina, and the under ones 
double. This is the Mimoſa non H paluſtris & 
berbacea, procumbens, flare lutes pleno. Heu. M. Her- 
baceous Marſh. trailing ſenſitive Plant without Spines, 
and a double yellow Flower. | 

3. MimosA inermis decumbens, ſoliis bipinnatis, ſpicis 
cernuis, floribus pentandris, inferioribus caftratis. Hort. 
Up/al. 145. Smooth ſenſitive Plant with inclining Stalks, 
double winged Leaves, nodding Spikes of Flowers hav- 
ing five Stamina, but the under ones without any. This 
is the Mimoſa ſpuria de Pernambugue, dicta mimoſa Italica. 
Zan. Hiſt. 151. Spurious ſenſitive Plant of Pernambugue, 
called Italian ſenſitive Plant. 

4 Minos aculeata, foliis pinnatis, caule procumbente 
willoſo, filiguis articulatis. Prickly ſenſitive Plant with 
winged Leaves, a hairy trailing Stalk, and jointed Pods, 
This is the Mimoſa herbacea procumbens, & ſpinoſa, caule 
tereti & villaſe, filiquis articulatis. Houſt. MJ. Trailing 
herbaceous ſenſitive Plant having Spines, with a taper 
and hairy Stalk, and jointed Pods. | 

. Mimosa foliis ſubdigitatis pinnatis, caule aculeato 
Biſpido. Lin. Sp. Plant. 518, Senſitive Plant with wing- 
ed handed Leaves, and a prickly hairy Stalk. This 1s 
the Mimoſa ſpinoſa tertia, ſive foliolis acaciæ anguſtioribus, 
filiquis parvis echinatis. Breyn. Cent. 1. 40. The third 
prickly ſenſitive Plant, with narrow Acacia Leaves, 
and ſmall prickly Pods. | 

6. Minos A feliit ſubdigitatis pinnatis, caule aculeato 
deeumbente, filiculiscanfertis, involucris biſpidis. Senſi- 
tive Plant with winged handed Leaves, a prickly de- 
clining Stalk, and ſmall Pods growing in Cluſters, with 
- prickly Coverings. This is the Mimeſa bumilis. fruteſ- 
cent & ſpinoſa, filiguis conglobatis. Plum. Cat. Low 
ſhrubby and prickly ſenſitive Plant with cluſtered Pods, 
commonly called the Humble Plant. | 

7. Mios A aculeata foliis bipinnatis caule quadr an- 

ulo, aculets recurvis, leguminibus gquadrivalvibus. Lin. 


p. Plant. 522. Prickly ſenſitive Plant with double 
winged Leaves, a four cornered Stalk, recurved Spines,, 


and Pods having four Valves: This the Mimaſa ber- 
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bacea procumbent, & ſpinoſa, caule guadrangulo, filiquis 
quadrivalvibus. Houſt, MJ. Trailing and prickly her- 
baceous ſenſitive Plant, with a quadrangular Stalk, and 
Pods having four Valves: 

8. Mios a folits conjugatis pinnatis, partialibus biju. 
Zis, intimis minimis, caule aculeato, Lin. Sp. Plant, 518, 
Senſitive Plant, with conjugated winged Leaves, whoſe 
Wings have two Pair of Lobes, the inner of which are 
the leaſt, and a prickly Stalk. This is the Mimoſa 
ſpinoſa prima, five 8 latifolia, ſiliguis radiatis. 
Breyn. Cent. 1. 31. The firſt prickly, or broad leaved 
ſenſitive Plant of the Brazil, with radiated Pods. 

9. Minos A caule fruticeſo, foliis bipinnatts, aculeatis, 
aculeis geminis, filiquis radiatis birſutis. Fig. Plant. Tab. 
183. fel. 3. Senſitive Plant with a ſhrubby Stalk, double 
winged prickly Leaves, whoſe Spines grow in Pairs, 
and hairy radiated Pods. This is the A ſchynomene ſpi- 
neſa quarta, froe foliolis acacie anguſtioribus, frond:;bus 
valediſſimas ſpinas habentibus. Breyn. Cent. 1. 43. The 


fourth prickly ſenſitive Plant, with narrow Acacia Leaves, 
- armed with ſtrong Spines. | | 


_ 10. Minos A caule inermi berbaceo repente, foliis con- 
Jugatis pinnatir, floribus globoſis alaribus. Senſitive Plant 
with a creeping herbaceous unarmed Stalk, conjugated 
winged Leaves, and globular Flowers proceeding from 
the Wings of the Stalks. Mimoſa berbacea non ſpinoſu, 
minima, repens. Shan. Hiſt. Fam. 2. p. 58. The leaſt 
creeping herbaceous ſenſitive Plant, having no Spines. 
The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in moſt of the Iſlands in 
the We/ti-Indies, and it has been found in ſome warm 
moiſt Spots as far North -as Virginia. This riſes with 
upright, branching Stalks 6 or 7 Feet high, which be- 


come ligneous toward the Root, but are not perennizl. 


(at leaſt they are not fo here in any Situation, the Plants 
always decaying in Winter ;) theſe areſmooth, and gar- 
niſhed with double winged Leaves, compoſed of 4 or 5 
Pair of long winged Lobes, which have about 20 Pair 
of ſmall Leaves ranged along the Mid- rib; they are 
ſmooth and rounded at their Points, of a full green on 
their upper Side, but pale on their under. Theſe fmall 
Leaves contract themſelves together on being touched, 
but the Foot Stalks do not decline at the fame Time, as 
thoſe do which are titled Humble Plants, fo this is called 
the ſenſitive Plant by Way of Diſtinction. The Flowers 
are produced on long Foot Stalks, which come out 
from the Wings of the Leaves, 2nd are diſpoſed in 
globular Heads which nod downward ; they are yellow, 
and all thoſe which have Petals, have 10 Stamina in 


each, but thoſe ſituated round the Border, have 


neither Petals or Stamina; thoſe on the upper Part of 
the Spike are ſucceeded Pods an Inch and a Half 
long, and-a Quarter of an Inch broad, which change to 
a dark brown when ripe, incloſing 3 or 4 compreſſed 
ſhining black Seeds, | ; 
The 2d Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Houſtoun at La Ve- 
ra Cruz, growing in ſtagnant Waters, where the Stalks 
were very. broad: and flat, and floated on the Surface, 
as Pond Weeds do; but in thoſe Places where the Wa- 
ter was. dried up, the Stalks: grew upright and were 
round, which is always the Caſe when the Plants are 
cultivated: in Gardens, ſo that they might eafily paſs 
for different Plants, to thofe who never ſaw them grow- 
ing in both Situations, When this Sort is cultivated 
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in Gardens, it greatly Reſembles the firſt, but the Stalks 
of this never grow ſo erect, the Wings of the Leaves 
are longer, and ſtand more horizontal ; the Heads of 
Flowers are much larger, the Stamina longer, and the 
Flowers on the under Side of the Spike which have no 
Stamina are double : The Pods of this are ſhorter, and 
much broader than thoſe of the firſt Sort. This is alſo 
an annual Plant in this Country. This Sort was ſince 
diſcovered by a Friend of mine, growing naturally in a 
marſhy Spot of Land in the Iſland of Barbuda, from 
whence he ſent me the Seeds, with a large Branch of 
the Plant in a Glaſs filled with a Lixivium, which pre- 
ſerved it in the State it was gathered, with. the Flowers 
and Pods upon it. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally m all the Iſlands of the 
Weſt-Indies, where it is titled the flothful ſenſitive Plant, 
becauſe the Leaves do not contract on their being touch- 
ed. The Stalks of this ſeldom rife more than two Feet 
and a Half high, they are ſmooth and garniſhed with 
double winged Leaves, compoſed of 3 or 4 Pair of Wings 
which are ſhorter, and the ſmall Leaves are much nar- 
rower than thoſe of the two former Sorts ; the Heads of 
Flowers are ſmaller, and the Pods longer and narrower 
than thoſe of the other. This Sort will live through the 
Winter in a moderate warm Air, 

The 4th Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Houſton, grow- 
ing naturally at La Yora Cruz, This hath ligneous 
Stalks which decline to the Ground, ſpreading out 2 or 
3 Feet from the Root, and ſend out ſeveral Side Branch- 
es; theſe are armed with ſhort yellowiſh Spines under 
the Foot Stalks of the Leaves, and are their whole 
Length cloſely covered with briſtly ſtinging Hairs ; the 
Foot Staiks of the Leaves are 3 Inches long and at the 
Top ſuſtain 4 ſingle winged Leaves, whoſe Baſe meet in 
2 Point, but ſpread above like the Fingers of an open 
Hand. Theſe Wings are about 3 Inches long, cloſely 
garniſhed with ſmall narrow Lobes, ſet by Pairs along 
the Mid-rib, which is allo covered on the under Side, 
with the like briſtly Hairs as the Stalk. The Flowers 
come out from the Wings of the Leaves upon pretty 
long Foot Stalks, they are colleed into globular Heads, 
and are of a pale yellowiſh Colour; theſe are ſuccee- 
ded by ſmall jointed Pods, containing 2 or 3 ſhining 
black Seeds. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally at Campeachy. This 
hath kgneous declining Stalks armed with "Thorns, and 
covered with ſtinging briſtly Hairs ;, the Leaves are com- 
poſed of 4 Wings, which join at their Baſe, where they 
are inſerted to the Foot Stalk, ſpreading out like the 
Fingers of an open Hand; theſe Wings are much ſhor- 
ter than thoſe of the former, and the ſmall Leaves or 
Lobes are broader. The Flowers come out from the 
Wings of the Stalk on long Foot Stalks, growing in oval 
Heads ; they are white, and are ſucceeded by ſmall 
prickly Pods. This is one of thoſe Species, whoſe Foot 
Stalks tall upon being touched. 

The th Sort is the maſt common of any in the 
Iſlands of the /Y:/t Indies, as alſo in the Engiiſb Gardens, 
the Seeds of this are frequently ſold in the Shops by 
the Title of Humble Plant. I he Roots are compoſed of 
a great Number of hairy Fibres, which mat cloſe toge- 
ther, from which come out ſeveral ligneous Stalks which 
naturally decline toward the Ground, unleſs ſupported ; 
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they are armed with ſhort recurved Spines, and garniſh- 
ed with winged Leaves compoſed of 4 and ſometimes 5 
Wings, whoſe Baſes join at a Point, where they are in- 
ſerted to the Foot Stalk, ſpreading upward like the Fin- 
gers of a Hand ; theſe Wings are ſhorter than thoſe of 
the former Sort, and the Stalks are not hairy. The 
Flowers come out from the Wings of the Stalks on ſhort 
Foot Stalks ; they are collected in ſmall globular Heads, 
are yellow, and are ſucceeded by ſhort, flat, jointed 
Pods, which have 2 or 3 orbicular, bordered, compreſ- 
ſed Seeds in each: Theſe Pods are in cloſe Cluſters al- 
moſt covered with ſtinging hairy Covers. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally at La Fera Cruz. This 
hath a perennial creeping Root, which ſpreads and mul- 
tiplies greatly in the Sands, where it grows wild ; the 
Stalks are ſlender and have 4 acute Angles, armed with 
ſhort recurved Spines ; the Leaves ſtand on long prickly 
Foot Stalks, which are thinly placed on the Branches; 
they are compoſed of 2 Pair of Wings, ſtanding about an 
Inch aſunder ; the Wings are ſhort, and the ſmall Leaves 
are narrow, and not placed fo cloſe together, as in many 
of the other Species, The Foot Stalks of the Flowers 
come out from the Wings of the Leaves, ſuſlaining a 
ſmall globular Head of purple Flowers; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by four cornered Pods about 2 Inches long, which 
have 4 Cells, opening with four Valves containing ſeve- 
ral angular Seeds in each. 

This Sort ſpreads ſo much at the Root, as tg render 
it not ſo productive of Flowers and Seeds, as moſt of the 
others; the Plants propagated by parting the Roots, are 
always weak, fo the beſt Way is to propagate them by 
Seeds, when they can be obtained. This is one of the 
Sorts whoſe Foot Stalks fall on being touched. 

The eighth Sort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, from 
whence Dr. Hauſteun ſent the Seeds. This riſes with a 
ſlender ligneous Stalk, 7 or 8 Feet high, armed with 
ſhort recurved "Thorns. The Leaves grow on long 
Foot Stalks which are prickly, each ſuſtaining 2 Pair of 
Wings ; the exterior Pair have two Lobes which join 
at their Baſe, and are rounded on their Outſide; but 
ſtrait on their inner Edges, very much ſhaped like a Pair 
of thoſe Shears, uſed for ſhearing of Sheep ; theſe two 
outer Pair of Lobes are much larger than the inner; 
they are almoſt two Inches long, and one broad in the 
Middle. From the Place where theſe are inſerted to the 
Stalk, come out ſmall Branches which have 3 or 4 glo- 
bular Heads of pale purple Flowers coming out from 
the Side, upon dont Foot Stalks, and the principal Stalk 
has many of theſe Heads or Flowers on the upper Part 
for more than a Foot in Length ; and this, as alſo the 
Branches, are terminated by the like Heads of Flowers: 
Theſe are ſucceeded by broad, flat, jointed Pods, which 
open with two Valves, ſome having but one, others two, 
and ſome have three orbicular compreſſed Seeds. I he 
Leaves of this Sort move but ſlowly when tauched, but 
the Foot Stalks fall when they are preſſed pretty hard. 

The gth Sort was alſo found growing naturally at La 
Fera Cruz. This bath a ſhrubby erect Stalk, about 5 
Feet high, which is hairy, and armed with ſhort, broad, 
ſtrong I horns, which are white, ſtanding on each Side 
ſometimes almoſt oppoſite, and at others alternately. 
The Leaves are compoſed of five or fix Pair of Wings, 
which are ranged oppoſite along a ſtrong Mid-rib, and 
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between each Pait are placed two ſhort ſtrong Spines, 
pointing out each Way. The ſmall Leaves which com- 
poſe theſe Wings are extremely narrow, and ſtand very 
cloſe to each other. Toward the upper Part of the 
Stalk, the Flowers are produced from the Sides, upon 
ſhort Foot Stalks; they are collected into globular Heads, 
and are of a bright purple Colour; the Stalks are alſo 
terminated by ſmaller Heads of thelike Flowers. Theſe 
are ſucceeded by flat jointed Pods about 2 Inches long 
and a Quarter of an Inch broad, which ſpread open like 
Rays, there being commonly 5 or 6 of theſe joined to- 
gether at their Baſe to the Foot Stalk. Theſe Pods 
ſeparate at each Articulation, leaving the two Side Mem- 
branes or Borders ſtanding, and the Seeds which are 
compreſſed and ſquare, drop out from the Joints of the 
Pods; theſe Pods are hairy at firſt, but as they ripen 
become ſmooth. : | 
This is a perennial Plant, which may be preſeryed 
through the Winter in a warm Stove, by which Method 
the Seeds may be obtained, for it ſeldom flowers, the 
firſt Year. The Foot Stalks do not fall on being touch- 
ed, but the ſmall Leaves on the Wings cloſe up. 
The 10th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica; this hath 
trailing herbaceous Stalks, which put out Roots at every 
oint, which faſten in the Ground and ſpread to a great 
— wk as they will alſo do here, when placed in a Bed 
of Tanners Bark. I have had a ſingle Plant in one 
Summer, which has' ſpread near 3 Feet ſquare, whoſe 
Branches were cloſely joined ſo as to cover the Surface - 
of the Bed ; but when they are thus permitted to grow, 
they ſeldom produce Flowers. Theſe Stalks have no 
Thorns, but are garniſhed with winged Leaves, com- 
poſed of 2 Pair of ſhort Wings, whoſe ſmall Leavesor 
Lobes are narrow; theſe ſtand on ſhort ſmooth Foot 
Stalks. The Leaves of this contract and fall on the leaſt 
Touch, ſo that where the Plant is extended to a Diſtance 
a perſon may draw any Figure with a Stick upon the 
Leaves, which will be very viſible tiff they recover 
again. The Flowers come out from the Wings of the 
Leaves, upon naked Foot Stalks about an Inch in Length; 
they are of a pale yellowiſh Colour, and are collected 
into ſmall globular Heads; theſe are ſucceeded by 
ſhort, flat, jointed Pods, containing 3 or 4 compreſſed 
roundiſh Seeds. a | 
Theſe Plants are all propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown early in Spring on a good hot Bed. If the Seeds 
are good; the Plants will appear in a Fortnight or three 
Weeks, when they will require to be treated with Care, 
for they muſt not have much Wet tilt they have acqui- 
red Strength; nor ſhould they be drawn too weak, fo 
that freſh Air ſhould be admitted to them, at all 
Times when the Air is temperate. In about a Fortnight 
or three Weeks after the Plants come up, they will be fit 
to tranſplant, eſpecially if the Bed in which they were 
ſown, continues in a proper Degree of Heat; then there 
ſhould be a freſh hot Bed prepared to receive them, which 
ſhould be made a Week before the Plants are removed in- 
to it, that the violent Heat may be abated before the Earth 
is laid upon the Dung, and the Earth ſhould have Time 
to warm before the Plants are planted into it. Then 
the Plants muſt be carefully raiſed up from the Bed 
to preſerve the Roots entire, and immediately planted 
in the new Bed, at about 3 or- 4 Inches Diſtance, 
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| Preſſing the Farth gently to their Roots; then they 


ſhould be gently ſprinkled over with Water to ſettle the 
Earth to their Roots; after this they muſt be ſhaded 
from-the Sun till they have taken new Root, and the 
Glaſſes of the hot Bed ſhould be covered every Night, 
to keep up the Heat of the Bed. When the Plants are 
eſtabliſhed in their new Ped, they muſt have frequent, 
but gentle Waterings ; and every Day they muſt have 
free Air admitted, in Proportion to the Warmth of the 


Seaſon, to prevent their being drawn up weak; bit they 


muſt be conſtantly kept in a moderate Degree of Heat, 
otherwiſe they will not thrive. In about a Month after 
the Plants will be ſtrong enough to remove again, when 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, preſerving as much 
Earth to their Roots as poſſible, and each planted in a ſe- 
parate ſmall Pot, filled with good Kitchen Garden Earth, 
and plunged into a hot Bed of Tan, carefully ſhading 
them from the Sun till they have taken new Root, then 
they muſt be treated in the fame Manner as other tender 
exotick Plants from very warm Countries. 

The Sorts which grow upright and tall, will ſoon riſe 
high enough to reach the Glaſſes of the hot Bed, eſpeci- 
ally if they thrive well ; therefore they ſhould be ſhifted 
into larger Pots, and removed into the Stove, and if 
they are plunged into the Tan Bed there, it will greatly 
forward them. The 1ft Sort will often flower here, 
if the Plants are raiſed early in Spring, and brought for- 
ward by their Removal ſrom one hot Bed to another, 
and 2 or 3 Times Ihave had their Seeds ripen, but this 
can only be expected in very warm Seaſons. 

The perennial Sorts will live through the Winter in a 
warm Stove, and the following Summer will produce 
Flowers and ripen Seeds. Some of theſe may be propa- 
gated by Laying their Branches, which will put out 
Roots, and then may be ſeparated from the old Plants ; 
] have fometimes propagated them by Cuttings, but the 
Seedling Plants are preferable to either of theſe. 

Theſe Plants require no particular management, dif- 
ferent from others of the ſame warm Countries ; the 
great Care is to keep them in a proper Temperature of 
Heat, and not to give them too much Water, eſpecially 
in cool Weather ; nor ſhould they be kept too dry, for 
many of the Sorts require frequent Waterings, as they 
naturally grow in moiſt laces. There ſhould alſo be Care 
taken that they do not root into the Tan Bed, for they 
foon put out their Roots throu2h the Holes at the Bot- 
tom of the Pots, which, when they ſtrike into the Tan, 
will cauſe the Plants to grow very luxuriant; but when 
they are removed, and thefe Roots are cut or broken 
off, the Plants ſeldom ſurvive ; therefore the Pots ſhould 
be frequently drawn out of the Tan, and it any of 


the Roots are beginning to get through the Holes at 


the Bottom, they ſhould be cut off cloſe; and when 
the Roots are very cloſely matted together, they ſhould 
be turned out of the Pots, and pared round to reduce 
them, then potted again, either in Pots of the ſame 
Size, or if the Plants require, in Pots one Size larger ; 
but they muſt not be over-potted, for then the Plants 
will not thrive. 

Some of thoſe Sorts whoſe Stalks- ſpread near the 
Ground, may be turned out of the Pots in the Middle 
of Funr, and planted in a very warm Border; where, 


if they are covered with Bell or Hand Glafles, they will 
live 
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live through the Summer; but theſe. will not grow very 
large, and upon the Approach of Cold in Autumn, are 
ſoon deſtroyed ; however, thoſe who have not Conveni- 
ency of Stoves or Tan Beds, may raiſe the Plants on 
common hot Peds in Spring; and when they have ac- 
quired Strength, they may be treated in this Manner, 
whereby they will have the Plants in Summer, though 
not in ſo great Perfection, as thoſe which have the Advan- 
tages before mentioned : For theſe Plants will not thrive 
in the open Air in this Country, nor will they retain their 
Senſibility when fully expoſed to the Air. 

It would be to little Purpoſe to trouble the Reader with 
the ſeveral idle Stories related of theſe Plants by Travel- 
lers, nor to inſert what has been faid by others, who have 
attempted to account for the Motion of the Leaves on be- 
ing touched, ſince there has not been any Thing wrote on 
this Subject, worthy of being noticed, that | have yet 
ſeen; I ſhall therefore only mention what I] have myſelf 
obſerved in theſe Flants, be more than thirty Years that 
I have cult vated them. 

The firſt is, that they are more or ſeſs ſuſceptible of 
the Touch or Preſſure, according to the Warmth of 
the Air in which they grow; for thoſe Plants which are 
kept in a warm Stove, contract their Leaves immedi- 
ately on being touched, either with the Hand, a Stick, 
or any other Thing, or by the Wind blowing upon 
them: Some cf the Sorts only contract their ſmall 
Leaves, which are placed along the Mid-rib ; others 
not only contract theſe ſmall Leaves, but the Foot Stalk 
alſo declines downward on being touched: Ihe firſt are 
called nſitive, and the ſecond bumble Plants; but when 
theſe Plants are placed in a cooler Situation, they do not 
move ſo ſoon nor contract ſo cloſely, as thoſe which are 
in a greater Warmth ; and thoſe which are entirely ex- 
poſed to the open Air, have very little Motion, but re- 
main in one State, neither expanded nor cloſed, but be- 
tween both, eſpecially in cool Weather; nor do theſe 
ſhut themſelves at Night, as thoſe do which are in a 
warm Temperature of Air. 

The ſecond is, that it is not the Light which cauſes 
them to expand, as ſome have affirmed who have had 
no Experience of theſe Things ; for in the longeſt Days 
of Summer, they are generally contracted by five or ſix 
in the Evening, when the Sun remains above the Hori- 
zon two or three Hours longer; and although the Glaſ- 
fes of the Stove in which they are placed; is covered 
cloſe with Shutters to exclude the Light in the Middle of 
the Day, yet if the Air of the Stoves warm, the Leaves 
of the Plants will continue fully expanded, as I have ſe- 
veral Times obſerved. Nor do theſe Plants continue 
ſhut till the dun riſes in the Morning, for I have frequent- 
ly found their Leaves fully expanded by the Break of 
Day in the Morning; ſo that it is plain the Light is not 
the Cauſe of their Expanſion, nor the Want of it that- 


of their Contraction. 
I have- alſo obſerved, that thoſe Plants which are 


placed in the greateſt Warmth in Winter, continue vi- 


gorous, , and retain - their Faculty of contracting on be- 
ing touched; but thoſe which are in a moderate Warmth, 
have little or no Motion. 

When any of the upper Leaves of theſe Plants are 
touched, if they fall down and touch thoſe below them, 
it. will - occaſion their contracting and fallng, ſo that 
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by one touching another, they will continue falling for 


ſome Time. When the Air of the Stove in which theſe 
I'lants ſtand, is in a proper Temperature of Warmth, 
the Plants will recover themſelves and their Leaves will 
be fully expanded in about eight or ten Minutes. I have 
frequently watched them as they have been recovering, 
and have always found it has been by a Vibratory Motion, 
like the Index of a Clock. 

Some of the Sorts are fo ſuſceptible of the Touch, 
that the ſmalleſt Drop of Water falling on their Leaves 
will cauſe them to contract, but others do not move 
without a much greater Preſſure. 

The Roots of all the Sorts have a very ſtrong diſa- 
greeable Odour, almoſt like that of a common Sewer, 
J have met with ſome Accounts of theſe Plants, in 
which it is mentioned, that the Leaves and Branches 
have a poiſonous Quality; and that the Indians extract 
a Poiſon from them, which kills by flow Degrees, and 
that the Root of the Plant is the only Remedy to expel 
it ; but how far this is true I cannot ſay, having never 
made any Experiments on the Qualities of theſe Plants 
but if theſe Plants are endued with ſo deadly a Quality 
as related, this Senſibility with which they are endued, 
may be deſigned by Providence to caution Perſons from 
being too free with it; and as many of them are ſtrong- 
lv armed with Thorns, ſo that is a Guard againſt their 
being eaten by Animals ; for in all the Enquiries which 
I have made of thoſe Perſons who have reſided in the 
Countries where they naturally grow, I could never learn 
that any Animal will browſe upon them. 

Theſe Plants are all of them Natives of America, fo 
were unknown to the other Parts of the World- till that 
was diſcovered, for I have not heard of any of them be- 


ing found in any other Country; and a. few Years ago I. 
ſent ſome of the Seeds of theſe Plants to China, which 
ſucceeded, and occaſioned great Admiration in all who 


faw the Plants. 


MIMULUS. Lin. Gen: Plant. ot. Cynopbyneium.. 


Milch. 3. . 
The Charaders are, 

The Flower bath an chlang, * cornered, permanent 
Empalement of ene Leaf; it is of the Lip or ringent Kind, 
baving one Petal, whoſe Tube is the Length of the Em- 
palement, and the Brim is divided in two Lips. The upper 
Lip is erect, divided at the Top in two Parts, which are 


reflexed on their Side; the lywer Lip. is broad and tr id, 


the middle Segment is the leaſt ; the Palate is convex and 
bifid. It bas four ſlender Stamina, two longer than the 
ot ber, terminated by bifid Kidney-ſbaped Summits, and a 
conical Germen ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by an 
oval, bifid, compreſſed Stigma. The Germen turns to an 
oval Capſule with two Cells, filled with ſmall Seeds. 
e have but one Species of this Genus, viz, 
Miuurus. Hort. Upſal. 176. This is the Digitalis 


perfoliata glabra, flore vtolaces minore. Mar. Hiſt. Smooth 


perfoliated Foxglove, with a ſmall Violet Flower. 
This Plant grows naturally in North America, in 
moiſt Ground. It has a perennial Root and annual 


Stalk, which decays in Autumn; the Stalk is ſquare, 


and riſes a Foot and a: Half high, garniſhed at each 
ſoint with two oblong ſmooth Leaves, which are broa- 
deſt at their Baſe, where they join round the Stalk, but 
end in acute Points. The lower Part of the Stalk ſends 

out 
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out 2 or 3 ſhort Branches, and the upper Part is adorn- 
ed with two Flowers at each Joint, coming from the Bo- 


ſom of the Leaves on each Side the Stalk; theſe have an 


oblong curved Empalement with 5 Angles, indented at 
the Top in 5 Parts, out of which ariſes the Flower, with 
a long curved Tube, fpreading open at the Top into 2 
Lips; the upper Lip ſtanding erect, which is ſlightly 
cut into two Parts at the Top; the under Lip turns 
downward, and is cut into three flight Segments. I he 
Flowers are of a Violet Colour, but have no Scent. 
Theſe appear in July, and are ſucceeded by oblong 
Capſules with two Cells, filled with ſmall Seeds which 
ripen in Autumn. 

This Plant is very hardy in Reſpect to Cold, but 
ſhould have a loamy ſoft Soil, rather moiſt than dry, 
and not too much expoſed to the Sun. It may be pro- 
pagated by parting the Roots in Autumn, but they 
ſhould not be divi too ſmall; it may alſo be pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe, for thoſe which are ſown in the 
Spring, ſeldom grow the ſame Year ; theſe may be ſown 
on a Border expoſed to the Morning Sun. 

MINIONET, or MIGNON NETTE. See Reſeda. 

MINT. See Mentha. 

MIRABILIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 215. Jali pa. Tourn. 
Inſt. Marvel of Peru, or Four o'Clock Flower. 

The Characters are, 


The Empalement of the Flower bas five, oval, Speor- 


ſhaped, ſmall Leaves, and is eref, fuelling, and perma- 
nent. The Fleer bas one Funnel-ſhap-d Petal, with a 
long flender Tube fitting upon the Neftartum, which ſpreads 

a abeve, and is cut into five obtuſe Segments. It bath 
2 ſlender Stamina, which adbere to the Petal, which are 
unequal and inclined, terminated by roundiſh Summits, with 
a roundiſh Ger men within the Neflarium, ſupporting a flen- 
der Style, crowned by a globular Stigma. I be Germen after- 
ward becomes an oval five cornered Nut, inclaſing one Seed. 

The Species are, 

1. MigABILIs caule erecto, floribus amplioribus. Mar- 
vel of Peru with an erect Stalk, and large Flowers. This 
is the Jalapa flore purpureo. Tourn. Inſt. 129. Jalap with 
2 purple Flower. | 

2. MizaniLts caule erecto, geniculis tumentibus parvo 

2re. Marvel of Peru with an erect Stalk, ſwelling Joints, 
and a ſmall Flower alapa officinerum, fructu rugoſo. 
Tourn. Jalap of the Shops, with a rough Fruit. 

3. MixABIIISs caule decumbente, willoſo & viſcoſo; 
tubo fliris longiſſims, fructu rugoſo. Marvel of Peru with 
a declining, hairy, viſcous Stalk, a very long Tube to 
the Flower, and a rough Fruit. Jalapa Mexicana, tu- 
bs floris longiſſimo. Monter. Hairy and glutinous Jalap of 
Mexico, having a very long Tube to the Flower. 

The iſt Sort is the Marvel of Peru, which has been 
many Years cultivated in the Eng/iſh Gardens for Or- 
nament ; of this there are ſeveral Varieties, which dif- 
fer in the Colour of their Flowers ; two of theſe are al- 
ways different, one of them has purple and white Flow- 
ers, which are variable, ſome of them are plain purple, 
others are plam white, but moſt of them are variegated 
with the two Colours, and all theſe Varieties are ſome- 
times upon the ſame Plant, and at others on different 
Plants ; the other has red and yellow Flowers, which are 
generally mixed in the ſame Flowers, but are often with 
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plain Flowers of both Colours on the ſame Plant, inter- 


mixed with thoſe which are variegated ; but ſome Plants 
have only plain Flowers; and I have never found that 
the Seeds of the purple and white Sort, ever produced 
the yellow and red, nor the latter ever vary to the for- 
mer, and I have conſtantly cultivated both more than for- 
ty Years; but although theſe do not change from one to 
the other, yet as there is no other Difference between 
them, than in the Colour of their Flowers, I have not 
enumerated them as diſtinct Species. 

The 2d Sort is very common in all the Iſlands of the 
Weſt-Indies, where the Inhabitants call it the Four 
o'Clock Flower, from the Flowers opening at that Time 
of the Day. Of this Sort I have never ſeen any with 
variable Flowers ; they are of a purpliſh red Colour, 
and not much more than half the [0 of the other. 
The Stalks of this have thick ſwollen Joints ; the Leaves 
are ſmaller, and the Fruit is very rough, fo there can 
be no doubt of their being diſtin Species, for I have 
never ſeen any alteration in this from Seed, and [ have 
cultivated it more than 30 Years. Tournefort was in- 
formed by Father Plumier, that the Root of this Plant 
was the officinal Jalap, upon which he conſtituted the 
Genus, and gave that Title to it ; but Dr. Houſtoun was 
fully informed in the Spaniſh We/t-Indies of the contrary, 
and brought over a Drawing of the Plant which was 
made by a Spaniard at Halapa, and he carried 2 or 3 of 
the Plants to Jamaica, where he planted them in a Gar- 
den, but after he left the Iſland, they were deſtroyed by 
Hogs ; however he was fully ſatisfied of its being a Con- 
volvulus ; indeed the Roots of Marvel of Peru are pur- 
gative, and when given in a double Quantity tor a Doſe, 
will anſwer the Purpoſe of Jalap. 

The 3d Sort was ſent from Mexico, a few Years ſince, 
The Seeds of this were firſt ſent me from Paris, by 
Dr. Monier, of the Royal Academy of Sciences ; and after- 
ward | had ſome ſent me from Madrid, by Dr. Hortega. 
The Stalks of this Sort fall on the Ground, if not ſup- 
ported ; they grow about 3 Feet long, and divide into 
ſeveral Branches, garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 
placed oppoſite ; theſe, as alſo the Stalks, are hairy and 
viſcous, ſticking to the Fingers of thoſe that handle them. 
The Flowers come out at the End of the Branches; they 
are White, and have very long flender Tubes, and a 
faint muſky Odour ; theſe are like the other Sorts, cloſe- 
ly ſhut all the Day, but expand every Evening when the 
Sun declines. 'The Seeds of this are larger than thoſe 
of any other Species, and are as rough as thoſe of the 
ſecond Sort. 

The two Varieties of the iſt Sort are very ornamen- 
tal Plants in Gardens, during the Months of Fuly, Augu/t, 
and September, and if the Seaſon continues mild, they 
often laſt till near the End of Ofaber. The Flowers 
do not open till toward the Evening, while the Weather 
continues warm, but in moderate cool Weather, when 
the Sun is obſcured, they continue open almoſt the whole 

The Flowers are fo plentifully produced at the 
Ends of the Brapches, as that when they are open, the 
Plants ſeem entirely covered with them, and there being 
ſome plain, and others variegated on the ſame Plants, 
they make a fine Appearance. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, in the Choice 
of which there ſhould be Care taken not to fave any 
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from thoſe Plants, whoſe Flowers are plain ; and thoſe 
who are deſirous of having only the variegated Kinds, 
are careful to pull off all the plain Flowers from thoſe 
Plants which they intend for Seeds, to prevent them 
from having any Seeds, by this Method they rarely have 
any Plants with plain Flowers. 

The Seeds ſhould be fown on a moderate hot Bed in 
March, and when the Plants come up, they ſhould have 
Plenty of Air admitted to them, when the Weather is 


mild, to prevent their being drawn up weak, and when 


they are about two Inches high, they ſhould be trani- 
planted on another very moderate hot Bed ; or if they 
are each planted in a ſmall Pot filled with light Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate hot Bed, it will be a more 
ſecure Way, for then there will be no Danger in ſhak- 
ing them out of the Pots, when they are to be planted 
in the Borders, ſo as to preſerve all the Earth to their 
Roots; by this Method they will not require to be ſha- 
ded, whereas thoſe which are to be tranſplanted from 
the ſecond hot Bed to the Borders, often rife with little 
Earth to their Roots, ſo mult be carefully ſhaded, other- 
wiſe they often miſcarry. 

When they are in the ſecond hot Bed, they ſhould 
be ſhaded till they have taken freſh Root, after which 
they muſt have Plenty of free Air, to prevent their be- 
ing drawn up weak; and in May they muſt be gradual. 
ly inured to bear the open Air. The Beginning of June, 
if the Seaſon is favourable, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into the Borders of the Pleaſure Garden, giving them 
proper Room, and after they have taken new Root, 
they will require no further Care. If theſe Seeds are 
ſown in a warm Border the Beginning of April, they will 
grow very well, but the Plants will Flower late. 

As the Seeds of theſe Plants ripen very well every 
Year, there are not many who take the Trouble of. 
preſerving their Roots ; but if theſe are taken out of 
the Ground in Autumn, and laid in dry Sand all the 
Winter, ſecured from. Froſt, and planted again in the 
Spring, they will grow much larger, and flower earlier 
than the ſeedling Plants; or if the Roots are covered 


in Winter with Tanners. Bark, to keep out the Froſt, / 


they may remain in the Borders, provided the Soil be 
dry. If the Roots which are taken out of the Ground, 
are planted: the following Spring in large Pots, and plung- 
ed into a hot Bed, under a deep Frame, they may be 
brought forward, and raiſed 4 or 5 Feet High as I have 
frequently practiſed, and theſe Plants have come early in 
the Seaſon to flower, ſo have been intermixed with other 
ornamental Plants, to decorate Halls, and ſhady Courts, 
where they have appeared very beautiful. 


The other two Species require the ſame Treatment, / 


but the ad Sort is not ſo hardy as the other two, fo unleſs 
. the Plants are brought forward in the Spring, they will 
not flower till very late, and will not ripen Seeds. 

MISLETOE. See Viſcum. 

MITELLA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 241. Tab. 126. Lin. 
Gen. Plant; 496. Baſtard ican Sanicle. | 

2 The Characters are, 2 

be Flower bas a Bell. ſbaped Em ent F one Leaf, 

cut into 5 Points, which 4 —— 1 A 5 Ped 
ending in many hairy Points, and are inſerted in the Em- 
palement, as are alſo the ten Awl-ſhaped Stamina, which 
are ſborter than the Petals, and terminated by ound 
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Summits, It bath a roundiſh Germen, which is bid, 
with ſcarce any Style, crowned by two obtuſe Stigmas. The 
Empalement afterward becomes an oval Capſule with one 
Cel), _ with two Valves, filled with ſmall Seeds. 

he Species are, | 

1. NI ELLA ſcapo diphylh. Lin. Gen. Nov. 29. Mi- 
tella with Flower Stalks having two Leaves. This is the 
Mitella Americana, florum petalis fimbriatis. Tourn. Inſt. 
242. American Mitella with fringed Petals to the Flowers. 

2. MirrLTIA {cape nudo. Amaan. Acad. 2. p. 252. 
Mitella with a naked Stalk. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in the Woods of North 
America. It has a perennial Root, from which come out 
many Heart-ſhaped angular Leaves, ſome of which are 
obtuſe, and others end in acute Points; they are indent- 
ed on their Edges, and of a lucid green, a little hairy, 
and ſtand on pretty long Foot Stalks. The Flower 
Stalks riſe immediately from the Root, having 2 or 3 an- 
gular Leaves toward the Bottom, and about the Middle 
of the Stalk come out 2 ſmall Leaves,. with acute Angles, 


placed oppoſite.. The Stalks riſe 8 or 9 Inches high, 
and are terminated by a looſe Spike of ſmall whitiſh 


Flowers, whoſe Petals are fringed on their Edges ; theſe 


appear the Beginning of June, and are ſucceeded by 


roundiſh Capſules, filled with ſmall Seeds. 

The ad Sort grows naturally in the northern Parts of 
Afia ; this is of humbler Growth, ſeldom riſing more 
than five or ſix Inches high. The Leaves are not fo an- 
gular as thoſe of the firſt Sort, and the Flower Stalks are 
always naked, having no Leaves. The Spikes of Flow- 
ers are ſhorter, and more eompact. 

Both theſe are propagated by parting their Roots ; the 


beſt Time for this is in Autumn; they ſhould be planted. 


in a ſhady Situation, and love a ſoft Joamy Soil. 
MITELLA MAXIMA. See Bixa. 
MOLDAVICA. See Dracocephalum. 
MOLLE.. See Schinus. 
MOLLUGO: Lin. Gen. Plant: 99. 
The Characters are, 
The Empalement of the Flewer is compoſed” of 5 oblong 
mall Leaves,. coloured on their' Infide, and permanent. 


The Flower bas 5 oval Petals, ter than the Empale- 


ment, and 3 briftly Stamina, which fland near the Style, 


and are terminated by ſmgle Summits, with an oval Ger- 


men, having 3 Furrows, fupporting 3 very ſbort Styler, 


erauned by obtuſe Stigmas. The Germen becomes an oval 


Capſule with 3 Cells, filled with ſmall Kidney-ſbaped Seeds. 


The Species are, | 2 

1. More O foliis verrieillatir eus formilus acutis, 
caule ſubdivi ſo decumpente, — — unifloris. Hort. Up. 
al. 24. Mellugo with acute Wedge-ſhaped Leaves, grow 
ing in Whorls, 2 trailing divided Stalk, and Foot Stalks 
bearing a ſingle Flower. This is the. Aſne procumbent, 
galii facie Africana. Hort. Lugd. Trailing African Chick 
weed with the Appearance of Ladies Bedſtraw. 

2. MoitLuGo „ait quaternis obovatis, paniculd dic bo- 
tomd. Hort. Cliff. 28. Mollago with four Leaves at each 
Joint, which are almoſt oval, and a Panicle ariſing at 


the Diviſion of the Branches. Herniaria alſinit folio. 


Tourn. Rupturewort with a Mouſe Ear Leaf. . 
There are two or three Species of this Genus, whick- 


are rarely admitted into Gardens. 


Both theſe Sorts. are annual; the iſt is a Native ot 
WAINL, 
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warm Countries, ſo is leſs hardy than the ſecond; they 
are both trailing Plants, whoſe Stalks trail flat on the 
Ground; the firſt ſpreads out 8 or 9 Inches every Way, 
and at each Joint is garniſhed with 6 or 7 ſmall Leaves 
ſpread out in Form of a Star. The Flowers are ſmall, 
like thoſe of Chickweed, one ſtanding upon each Foot 
Stalk; theſe are ſucceeded by oval Capſules, filled with 
ſmall Seeds, which, .if permitted to ſcatter, will come 
up the following Spring without any Care, but when 
the Seeds happen to fall upon Earth, which is thrown 
on a hot Bed, the Plants will be forwarder and ſtronger 
than thoſe in the open Air. This is preſerved in ſome 
Gardens for Variety, but has no great Beauty. 

The other Sort has been already mentioned under the 
Article Herniaria, but being ranged in this Genus by Dr. 
Linneus, I have enumerated it here. 

MOLUCCELLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 643. Melucca. 
Tourn. :Infi. R. H. 187. Tab. 88. Mzlucca Balm. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower hath à large permanent Empalement af one 
Leaf, deeply indented at the Brim, where it ſpreads open. 
The Flower is of the Lip Kind, with a ſbort Tube and 
Chaps. The upper Lip is erift, concave, and entire. The 
under Lip is trifid, the Middle Segment being longer than 
the other. It has 4 Stamina ſituated under the upper Lip 2 
of which are ſhorter than the other, crowned by fingle Sum- 
mits, and a Germen with 4, Parts, ſupporting a Style ſituated 
with the Stamina, crowned by a bifid Stigma. .T be Germen 
turns to 4 angular convex Seeds, ſitting in the Empalement. 

The Species are, | 

1. Mo ruccEIILA calycibus quinquedentatis, denticulis 
equalibus, Prod. Leyd. 314. Malucca Balm, with Em- 
palements indented in five equal Parts. This is the Mo- 
lucca lævit. Dod. Pempt, ga. Smooth Molucca Balm. 

2. MoLucceLLA calycibus ſeptemdentatis. Prod, Leyd. 
314. Malucca Balm, whoſe Empalements are indented 
in ſeven Parts. This is the Molucca ſpinaſa. Dod. Pempr. 
92. Prickly Molucca Balm. 

The iſt Sort riſes with a ſquare Stalk, 3 Feet high, 
ſpreading out into many Branches, which are ſmooth, 
and come out by Pairs; they are garniſhed with round- 
iſh Leaves, deeply notched on their Edges, 8 on 
long Foot Stalks; theſe are placed oppoſite by Pairs; 
they are ſmooth, of a light green on both. Sides, and 
at the Baſe of their Foot Stalks the Flowers come out 
in Whorls; theſe have very large ſpreading Empalements, 
indented in 5 Parts, and immediately under them -come 
out 2 Bunches of pretty long Spines, one on each Side 
the Stalk, each Bunch conſiſting of 5 or 6 Spines ariſing 
from the ſame Point. The Flowers are ſmall, and be- 
ing ſituated at the Bottom of the large Empalements, 
are not viſible at a Diſtance; they are white, with a 
Caſt of purple, and ſhaped like thoſe of the other 

Lip Flowers, having the upper Lip entire, and hol- 
lowed like a Spoon, and the under Lip is cut into 3 
Segments, the Middle one being the longeſt. After 
the Flower is paſt, the Germen turn to four Club-ſha- 
ped angular Seeds incloſed in the Empalement. It 
flowers in July, but unleſs the Seaſon proves warm and 

dry, the Seeds do not ripen in England. The Smell of 
this Plant is to ſome Perſons very difagreeable, and to 


others very pleaſant, 
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The 2d Sort hath ſquare ſmooth Stalks, of a pur- 
pliſh Colour, which do not riſe ſo high as thoſe of the 
former, but branch out in the ſame Manner. The 
Leaves are ſmaller, and ſtand on ſhorter Foot Stalks ; 
they are deeper, and more acutely indented on their 
Edges. The Empalements of the Flowers are not fo 
large, and are cut into 7 Segments, each being termina- 
ted by an acute Spine. The Flowers are like the former, 
as are alſo the Seeds; this is not ſo hardy as the firſt Sort. 

The 1 grows naturally in ſeveral Parts of Syria, and 
the 2d is a Native of the Melucca Iſlands, from whence 
this Genus received its Title. They are both annual 
Plants, which decay ſoon after their Seeds are ripe, and 
being Natives of warm Countries, ſeldom perfect their 
Seeds in England, when they are ſown in Spring ; there- 
fore the bel Way is to raiſe the Plants in Autumn, and 
plant them in ſmall Pots; theſe ſhould be placed under a 
hot Bed Frame in Winter, where they may have free 
Air in mild Weather, by taking off the Glaſſes, but co- 
vered in . Weather, obſerving to keep them pretty 
dry, otherwiſe they are very ſubject to rot, when cloſely 
covered in froſty Weather. In Spring, the Plants may 
be turned out of the Pots, with all the Earth about their 
Roots, and planted in a warm Border, defended from 
ſtrong Winds, giving them a littie Water to ſettle the 
Earth to their Roots; after this they require no Care, 
but to keep them clean from Weeds, and to ſupport 
them with Stakes, to prevent their being broken by 
Winds. The Plants thus preſerved through the Winter, 
will flower the latter End of June, fo from theſe good 
Seeds may be expected. | 

MOLY. See Allium, 

MOMORDICA. * Tourn. Inft.” Lin. Gen. Pl. 965. 
Male Balſam Apple; in French, Pomme de Merveille. 

The Cbaracters are, 

It hath male and female Flowers upon __ Plant. 
The male Flowers bave an open concave Empalement of one 
Leaf. The Flower bath one large rough veined Petal, 
which adberes t6 the Empalement, and ſpreads open. It 
bas 3 ſhort Awl-ſhaped Stamina; in two of them the Sum- 
mits are bifid, and eared on both Sides; the third bas a ſingle 
eared Summit; theſe are compreſſed in a Body, and bave 
a reflexed Line containing the Farina, The female Flow- 
ers have the ſame E wor. Jars and Petal, as the male, but 
fit upon the Germen ; theſe bave 3 ſbort Filaments without 
Summits. The Germen ſupports one taper trifid Style, 
crowned by 3 oblong gibbous Stigmas. The Germen turns 
to an oblong Fruit, opening with an Elaſticity, having 3 
membranaceous Cells, filled with compreſſed Seeds. 

The Species are, 
1. MoMORDICA pomis angulatis tuberculatis, foliis 


glabris patenti- palmatis. Hort. Cliff. 451, Male Balſam 


Apple, with angular warted Fruit, and ſmooth open- 
handed Leaves. This is the Momordica vulgaris. Tourn, 
Int. R. H. 103. Common male Balſam Apple, 
2. MOMORDICA Zeylanica, pampined fronde, frudtu 
long iori. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 103, Male Balſam Apple of 
Ceylon with a Vine Leaf, and a longer Fruit. 

3. MomoRDiICa Zeylanica, pampined fronde, frutlu 
breviori. Tourn, Inft. 103. Male Balſam Apple of Ceyl: n 
with a Vine Leaf, and a ſhorter Fruit. | 

4. MomorDiICa pomis biſpidis, cirrbis nullis. Lin. Sh. 
PI. lolo. Male Balſam Apple with prickly Fruit, and 
No 
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of Briony, from which come 
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no Tendrils to the Vines. This is the Cucumis ſylve- 
ris afininus dictus. C. B. P. 314. Wild Cucumber, cal- 
ed Aſſes Cucumber, and the Elaterium of Boerhaecve. 

The 1 Sort grows naturally in Aa, the 2d and 3d 
in the Iſland of Ceylon; they are all annual Plants, which 
periſh ſoon after they have ripened their Fruit; theſe 
have trailing Stalks, like thoſe of the Cucumber and Me- 
lon, which extend 3 or 4 Feet in Length, ſending out 
many Side Branches; they have Tendrils, by which 
they faſten themſelves to any neighbouring Plants, to 
ſecure themſelves from being toſt, and blown about 
by the Winds, and are garniſhed with Leaves, ſhaped 
like thoſe of the Vine. The Leaves of the 1ſt and 3d 
Sorts are ſmooth, deeply cut into ſeveral Segments, and 
ſpread open like a Hand ; but thoſe of the 2d Sort are 
extended more in Length, and are hairy. The Fruit of 
the 1ſt Species is oval, ending in acute Points, having 
ſeveral deep Angles, which have ſharp Tubercles placed 
on their Edges; it changes to a red or purpliſh Colour, 
when ripe, opening with Elaſticity, and throwing out 
its Seeds, 

The Fruit of the 2d Sort is much longer than that of 
the 1ſt, and not fo deeply channelled. The Tubercles 
are ſcattered all over the Curface, and are not ſharp like 
thoſe of the other; this Fruit is yellow when ripe, and 
caſts out its Seeds with Elaſticity. | 

The Fruit of the 30 Sort is ſhort, and pointed, like 
the 1ſt, but does not ſwell fo large in the middle; The 
Angles are not deep, and the whole Surface is cloſely 
ſet with ſharp Tubercles ; this changes to a deep Orange 
when ripe, and caſts its Seeds in like Manner. 

The 4th Sort is commonly called, Wild or Spurting 
Cucumber, from its caſting vut its Seeds, together with 
the viſcid Juice in which the Seeds are lodged, with a 
violent Force, if touched when ripe z and from hence 
it has ſometimes the 118 of Noll me langere, or 
Touch me not. This Plant grows naturally in ſome of 
the warm Parts of Europe, but in England it is cultiva- 
ted in Gardens for the Fruit which is uſed in Medicine, 
or rather the Fæcula of the Juice of the Fruit, which is 
the Elaterium of the Shops. 

This Plant hath a large — Root ſomewhat like that 

orth every Spring, ſeve- 
ral thick, rough, trailing Stalks, which divide into ma- 
ny Branches, and extend every Way 2 or 3 Feet; theſe 
are garniſhed with thick, rough, almoſt Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, of a gray Colour, ſtanding on long Foot Stalks. 
The Flowers come out from the Wings of the Stalk, 
theſe are male and female, growing at different Places 
on the ſame Plant, like "thoſe of the common Cucum- 
ber, but they are much leſs, of a pale yellow Colour, 
with a greeniſh Bottom: The male Flowers ſtand on 
ſhort thick Foot Stalks, but the female Flowers fit on 
the young Fruit, which, after the Flower is faded, grows 
to an oval Fruit an Inch and a Half long, ſwelling like a 
Cucumber, of a gray Colour like the Leaves, and 
covered over with ſhort Prickles Theſe do not change 
their Colour when ripe, like moſt of the other Fruit of 
this Claſs; but if attempted to be gathered, they quit the 
Foot Stalk, and caſt out the Seeds and Juice with great 
Violence; fo that where any Plants are growing, and 
5 rr to ſtand till it is ripe, the Seeds will 
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ſcatter all round to a great Diſtance, and Plenty of Plants 
produced the following Spring, 

But when the Fruit is deſigned for Uſe, it ſhould al- 
ways be gathered before it is ripe, otherwiſe the greateſt 
Part of the Juice will be loſt, which is the only valuable 
Part; for the * which is expreſſed, with Part of the 
Parenchyma o 
other for its Virtues; for the Elaterium which is made 
from the clear Juice of the Fruit, is much whiter, and 
will retain its Virtues much longer than that which is ex- 
trated by Preſſure. 

The 3 firſt Sorts are annual; their Seeds muſt be ſown 
on a hot Bed the Beginning of March, and when the 
Plants come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted out into a 
freſh hot Bed, as Cucumbers or Melons, putting two 
Plants of the ſame Kind under each Light, and the 
Plants watered and ſhaded until they have taken Root ; 
after which they muſt be treated as Cucumbers, per- 
mitting their Branches to extend on the Ground, and ob- 
ſerve to keep them clear from Weeds. 

With this Management (provided they are not too 
much expoſed to the Wet and open Air) they will pro- 
duce Fruit in July, and their Seeds will ripen in Auguſt 
and September, when you muſt obſerve to gather it as ſoon 
as you ſee the Fruit open, otherwiſe it will be caſt abroad, 
and with Difficulty gathered up again. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in curious Gardens for the 
Oddneſs of their Fruit; but as they take up a great deal 
of Room in the hot Beds, requiring frequent Attendance, 
and being of little Beauty or Uſe, fo they are not much 
cultivated in England, except in Botanick Gardens for 
Variety. 


Some put theſe Plants in Pots, and faſten them up to + 


to Stakes, ſupport the Vines from trailing on the Ground, 
and place the Pots in Stoves; where, when they are ſkilfully 
managed, they will produce their Fruit tolerably well; 
in this Way they make a better 2 than when 
the Vines ſpread on the Ground. But when the Plants 
ſpread on the Ground, which is their natural Way of 
growing, they thrive much better, and produce more 
Fruit, than when they are ſupported; for though theſe 
Plants have Claſpers, yet theſe are not formed for climb- 
ing, but merely to faſten themſelves about any neigh- 
bouring Support, to ſecure them from being raiſed by the 
Wind and broken, which would often happen, where 
they grow in the open Air and are fully expoſed, were it 
not for this Security. | 
The 4th Sort is eaſily propagited by Seeds, which 
(as before mentioned) if permitted to ſcatter a Supply of 
Plants will come up the following Spring; or it the Seeds 
are ſown upon a Bed of light Earth, the Plants will 
come up in about a Month after, and may be tranſplan- 
ted to an open Spot of Ground, in Rows at 3 or 4 Feet 
Diſtance, and almoſt as far afunder in the Rows; it 
theſe are carefully traniplanted while young, there will 
be little Hazard of their growmg; and atter they have 
taken new Root, they will require no farther Care, but 
to keep them clear from Weeds. It the Ground is dry 
in which theſe are planted, the Roots will continue 3 or 
4 Years, unleſs the Winter ſhould prove very ſevere, 
which will kill them. 
MONARDA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 34. Leanurus. Tourn. 
K The 


the Fruit, is not to be compared with the 
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The Chara ers are, 


The Flawer has a tubulous cylindricel Empalement of one 
Leaf, channelled and cut inta 5 equal Parts at the Brim. 


The Flower hath one Petal, and is of the Lip Kind; ba- 


ving a cylindrical Tube langer than the m__ ment, divi- 
ded at the Top into 2 Lips. The upper Lip is narrow, 
entire, ond erect; the under is broad, trifid, and reflexed ; 
the middle Segment being long and narrow, thoſe on the Side 
are altuſe. It hath 2 briſily Stamina the Length of theu 

per Lip in which it is involved, terminated by c: mpreſſed 
tre Summits. In the Bottom of the Tube is ſituated» a 
four pointed Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style involved 
with the Stamina, and crowned by an acute bifid Stigma. 
The Germen turns to 4 naked Seeds, incloſed in theEmpalement. 

The Species are, 

1. MoNARDA capitulls terminalibus, caule obtuſ-an- 
gulo. Hort. Upſal. 12. Monards with Heads of Flowers 
terminating the Stalks, which have obtuſe Angles, This 
is the Leonurus Canadenſis, origani folio. Tourn. Inſt. 
Canada Lion's Tail with an Origanum Leaf. 

2. MonarDA floribus capitatis verticillatiſque, caule 
acutangulo, foliis lanceolato-ſerratis glabris. Butt. Cun. 
226. Monarda with Flowers collected in Heads and 
.W horls, an acute angular Stalk, and ſmooth, ſawed, 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, commonly called O/wego Tea. 

3. MonarDa floribus verticillatis, cerelli- puntatis. 
Hort. Upſal. 12. Menarda with Flowers growing in 
Wborls, and ſpotted Petals. This is the Clinop:2dium 
Virginianum, anguſtifolium, flaribus amplis luteis, purpu- 
ra macuid notatis, Baniſt. Rait I Narrow leaved 
Field Boi! of Virginia, with large yellow Flowers ſpotted 
with purple, whoſe Stalks have ten or twelve reddiſh 
Leaves under each Whorl of Flowers. 

The iſt Sort grows 3 Canada, and many 
Parts of Nortb America. It hath a perennial Root, com- 

fed of many ſtrong Fibres, which ſpread far on every 
ide. The Stalks riſe near 3 Feet high, which are hai- 
ry, and have obtuſe Angles; theſe ſend out 2 or 4 ſmall 
Side Branches toward the Top; theſe, as alſo the prin- 
cipal Stalk, are garniſhed with oblong Leaves, broad at 
their Baſe, but terminate in acuge Points ; they are hairy, 
a little indented on their Edges, ſtanding on ſhort hairy 
Foot Stalks, and are placed by Pairs oppoſite. The 
Stalk and Branches are terminated by Heads of purple 
Flowers; theſe have a large Involucrum compoſed of 5 
acute-pointed Leaves. The Flowers have each 2 Sta- 
mina which are longer than the Petal, with a Style of 
the ſame Lengthy crowned by a bifid Stigma. The 
Flowers appear in Fly, and are ſucceeded by Seeds 
which ripen in Autumn. | 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in North America, where 
the Inhabitants frequently uſe the Leaves for Tea, ſo it 
is commonly called Oſwege Tea, by which Title it was 
brought to England. This hath a perennial Root and an 
annual Stalk, which decays every Autumn. The Stalks 
of this Sort are ſmooth, having 4 acute Angles; they 
riſe about 2 Feet high, and are garniſhed with ſmooth, 


oval, Spear-ſhaped Leaves, indented on their Edges, 


and ſtand by Pairs oppoſite on very ſhort Foot Stalks; 
theſe when bruiſed, emit a very grateful refreſhing 
Odour; the Stalks ſend out toward their Top, 2 or 
4 ſmall Side Branches, garniſhed with ſmall Leaves 
of the ſame Shape with the other. The Flowers are 


MON 
produced in large Heads or Whorls at the Top of the 
Stalk, and there is often a ſmaller Whorl of Flowers, 
growing round the Stalk at the Joint below the Head; 
and out of the Head ariſes a naked Foot Stalk, ſuſtaining 
a ſmall! Head or Whorl of Flowers; the Flowers are of 
a bright red Colour, they have two Lips, the upper 


Lip is long, narrow, and entire ; the under Lip is cut 
into three Parts; they have each two Stamina, which arc 
longer than the Petal, terminated by compreſſed Sum- 
mits, and many of them have two ſhorter Stamina, 
without Summits. This Plant flowers in July, but in 
a moiſt Seaſon, or when the Plants are in a moiſt Soil, 
they will continue in flower till the Middle or latter End 
of September. 

Both Sorts may be propagated by parting their Roots: 
the firſt does not multiply ſo faſt ** — but 5 
that produces Plenty of Seeds, it may be eaſily propa- 
gated that Way; If the Seeds are ſown in Autumn ſoon 
after they are ripe, they Plants will come up the follow- 
ing Spring; but if they are not ſown Fil Spring, the 
Plants ſeldom riſe till the next Year. When the Plants 
come up, and are fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into a ſhady Border at about g Inches Diſtance, 
and when they have taken new Root, require no other 
Care but to keep them clean from Weeds till Autumn, 
when they ſhould he tranſplanted into the Borders where 
they are to remaiti. The following Summer they will 
flower and produce ripe Seeds, but the Roots will conti- 
nue ſeveral Years, and may be parted every other Year 
to increaſe them. This loves a ſoſt loamy Soil, and a 
Situation ＋ too much expoſed to the Sun. 

The 2d Sort ſeldom ripens Seeds in England, but in- 
creaſes faſt enough by its creeping 1 7 by Slips 
or Cuttings, which, if planted in a ſhady Border in May, 
will take Root, like Mint or Balm; but the Roots 4 


tiply ſo faſt, there is ſeldom Occaſion to uſe any other 


Method to propagate them. 

This Sort loves a moiſt light Soil, and in a Situation 
where the Plants have only the Morning: Sun, they will 
continue longer in flower, than thoſe which are expoſed 


to the full Sun. This is a very ornamental Plant in 


Gardens, and the Scent of the Leaves is very refreſhing 
and agreeable to molt People, and fome are very fond of 
the Tea made with the young Leaves. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in North America ; this 
is a biennial Plant, and probably in its native Country 
may be an annual, for the Roots periſh. after the Plants. 


have perfeQed their Seeds. This hath ſquare Stalks 


which riſe about 2 Feet high, branching out from the 
Bottom to the Top, and are garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped. 
Leaves, which come out in Cluſters at each Joint, where 
there are two larger Leaves placed oppoſite, and ſeveral. 
ſmaller come out on each Side the Stalk; the larger 
Leaves are about two Inches and. a Half long, three 
Quarters broad, and are ſlightly indented on their Edges. 
Toward the upper Part of the Stalk the Flowers come 
out in large Whorls, having to each Whorl an Involu- 
crum, compoſed of 10 or 12 ſmall Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
of a purpliſh red. Colour on their Inſide; the Flowers 
are pretty large, of the ſame Form with thoſe of 
the other Sorts, of a dirty yellow Colour ſpotted with 
purple; theſe have each 2 long Stamina ſituated un- 
der the upper Lip, terminated by bifid compreſſed 
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Summits, and are ſucceeded by 4 naked Seeds. incloſed 
in the Empalement. It flowers in Fu/y, and if the Sum- 
mer proves favourable, the Seeds ripen in Autumn, 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which, if ſown 
on a Border of light Earth expoſed to the Eaſt, the 
Plants will riſe very freely ; when they are fit to remove, 
they may be tranſplanted into a ſhady Border as hath 
been directed for the firſt Sort; and if they ſhoot up 
Stalks to flower, they ſhould be cut down to ſtrengthen 
the Roots, that they may put out lateral Buds, for when 
they are permitted to flower the firſt Year, the Roots 
ſeldom live through the Winter, therefore they ſhould 
be prevented; In Autumn the Plants may be removed, 
and planted in the Borders of the Pleaſure Garden, where 
they will flower the following Summer ; and if the 
Seaſon ſhould prove dry, they ſhould be duly watered, 
other wiſe they will not be near fo beautiful, nor will the 
Plants produce good Seeds. 

MONBIN. Ste Spondias. 

MONTIA. See Heliocarpus. 

MOREA. } 

The Charaters are, 
The Flowers are included in an oblong acute-pointed 
Spatba, or Sheath, which is permanent, and opens in two 

ants, The Flnver bas 6 Spear-ſbaped Petals which 
ſpread open plain, and are connected at their Baſe ; 30% 
theſe are alternately larger than the «ther ; it bas alſo 3 «- 
rec bifid Petals, which encompaſs the Stamina, and Style; 
it bas 3 very fbort Stam ina, terminated by cblong ere 
Summits and an oval Germen ſit uated under the Flawer, 
ſupporting a ſbart Style, crowned by 3 bifid Stigmas, The 

ermen afterward turns te an oval Capſule with 3 lang i- 
tudinal Furrows, divided into 3 Colli, which open with 3 
Valves and are filled with — Seeds, 

I have taken the Liberty of conſtituting this Genus 
of Plants, as their Flowers differ in Form from the 
Ixia and Iris, to both which Genera they have great Af- 
finity, and have given it the Title of Marea, in Reſpect 
to the ingenious and learned Robert More, Eſq; of Sbrew/- 
bury, who is an excellent Botaniſt, and has a Garden 
well ſtored with Plants. 

1. Mont A ſpatba biflert, caule planifolio, floribus 
minor ibus, Icon. Plant. Tab. 238. Morea with two Flow- 
ers in each Sheath, plain Leaves on the Stalks, and 
imaller Flowers. 

2. Morxta ſpatha uniflora, caule ifolio, floribus 
majoribus. Ibid. Merra with one Flower in a Sheath, 
plain Leaves on the Stalk and larger Flowers. 

3- Morea ſpatha unifliya, foliis gladiolatis, radice fi- 
broſa. Tein. Tab. 239. Morea with one Flower in a 
theath, Sword-ſhaped Leaves and a fibrous Root. 

Theſe Plants grow naturally at the Cape of Goo Hepe, 
from whence [ received their Seeds, which fucceeded in 
the Chelſia Garden, and in the Spring of 1758, they pro- 
duced their beautiful Flowers. 

The 1ſt Sort has a bulbous Root, ſhaped like the Saf- 
fron and annually renewed as that is. Ihe Root which 
was planted always decaying after it has produced Flow- 
ers, and a new Root formed over the old one for the ſuc- 
ceeding Year. The Stalk riſes adout a Foot high ; it is 
taper, of a purpliſh Colour at Bottom, and garniſhed 
with narrow plain Leaves whoſe Baſes embrace the 


Stalks they are more than a Foot long, and half an Inch 
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broad at their Baſe, ending in acute Points ; they are flac- 
cid, and of a deep green Colour. The Flowers are pro- 


* duced at the Top of the Stalks; there are 2 Flowers in- 


cloſed ineach Spatha or Sheath. The Foot Stalks which 
ſuſtain them are longer than the Sheath ; under each 
Flower is ſituated the Germen, upon which the Flower 
fits cloſe ; it is compoſed of 6 Petals whoſe Tails are 
connected at Bottom; theſe are Spear-ſhaped, ſpread- 
ing open flat, 3 being alternately larger than the other ; 
they are of a fading blue Colour, having each a Spatula 
ſhaped Spot toward the Bottom. In the Center of theſe 
come out 3 ſmall ere& Petals, bifid at their Points; theſe 
incloſe 3 ſhort Stamina and the Style. The Flowers ap- 
pear in May, and the Seeds ripen in June. 

The 2d Sort has Roots, Stalks, and Leaves like the 
firſt, but there is only one Flower in each Sheath, which 
is larger than thoſe, and the Petals are of a faded purple 
Colour, each having a large yellow Spot toward their Tail. 
It flowers and perfects its Seeds about the fame Time 
as the former. | 

The 3d Sort came by the Dutch Title of White Wa- 
ter Lily. The Root is compoſed of ſeveral fleſhy Fibres ; 
the Leaves are flat and ſhaped like thoſe of the Iris, and 
are of a dark green Colour; they are 6 or 7 Inches 
long, and half an Inch broad at their Baſe, ending in 
acute Points. The Stalk riſes more than a Foot high, 
garniſhed at each Joint with one ſmall Leaf ſhaped like 
thoſe below, whoſe Baſe embraces the Stalk which is 
terminated by one lower, ariſing out of a ſmooth ſharp- 

inted Sheath : it is compoſed of 6 oval Spear-ſhaped 
Petals, of a dirty white ſhaded with a Sky blue Colour ; 
theſe are equal in Size, and ſpread open flat. In the 
Center of theſe ariſe 3 forked Petals ſtanding erect, 
of a blueiſh purple; theſe en-compaſs the Stamina and 
Style, the Stamina being connected at their Baſe to 
their Tails. The outer Petals have a large Sulphur-co- 
loured Spot in each, This Sort flowers in June, and 
then the Germen ſwells to a large, oblong, furrowed 
Capſule with 3 Cells, filled with roundiſh compreſſed 
Seeds, which do not ripen till Winter. The Leaves of 
this remain green all the Year. ; 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with light Earth; thofe 
of the 2 firſt ſhould be ſown in Auguſt, and thoſe of the 
3d ſoon after they are ripe. The Pots ſhould be placed 
in a hot Bed Frame in Winter to ſcreen the Seeds from 
Froſt. In Spring; the Plants will appear, when the 
Glaſſes ſhould be drawn off every Day when the Wea- 
ther is mild, to prevent the Plants being drawn up weak, 
and in May the Pots ſhould be placed abroad in a ſhelter- 
ed Situation, where they may enjoy the Morning Sun, 
but ſcreened from the South Sun. If the Scaſon proves 
dry, the Plants muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water 
but it muſt not be given them in too great Plenty. To- 
ward the latter End of Fune the Leaves of the two firſt 
Sorts will decay, after which, if the Roots are too cloſe, 
they may be tranſplanted ; but 3s they will be very ſmall, 
6 or 7 of them may be planted in one ſmall Pot, and 
then placed on an Faſt Border, where wy, may have 
only the Morning Sun, and be kept clean from Weeds 
till Autumn, when they muſt be placed in the Frame to 
be ſcreened from Froſt,. but ſhould be always expoſed 
to the open Air in mild l this ſhould be A 
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ted every Winter, and in 3 Years the Plants will flower. 
The Time for removing thele Bulbs is always ſoon after 
their Stalks and Leaves decay. In Summer when they 
are at Reſt, they muſt have very little Water, and only 
require io be kept clean from Weeds, and in Winter 
they muſt be ſheltered in a Frame. 

"Theſe may alio be propagated by Offſets produced 
from the old Roots, which will lower the 2d Year. 

'The zd Sort may be treated the fame Way, but as the 
Leaves of this continue all the Year, the beſt Time to 
tranſplant them is in S-ptember, when the Roots are moſt 
inactive. This may be propagated by parting the Roots, 
as practiſed for the Flag-leaved Iris. 

MORINA. Tourn. Cor. 48. Tab. 480. Lin. Gen, 
Plaut. 39. Diatheca. Vaill. Mem. Acad. 1722. 

Ihe Charadters are, 

It bath a double Empalement; that of the Fruit is tu- 
bulous, of one Leaf, indented at the Brim and permanent; 
that of the Flower is tubulous, bifid, of one Leaf, and per- 
manent, The Flower bath ane Petal with a long Tube en- 
larged upward and alittle incurved. The Top is divided 
ints two Lips ; the upper Lip is ſmall and bifid, the under 
is cut into 3 equal obtuſe Segments, the middle one being ex- 
tended beyond the otber. It bath 2 briſlly Stamina ſituated 
near the Style, terminated by Heart-ſbaped ere Summits. 
The pr Germen is ſituated under the Flower, ſupport- 
ing a lender Style which is longer than tbe Stamina, crow- 
ned by a Target-ſhaped Stigma; the Germen becomes a ſin- 
gle Seed, crowned by the Empalement 45 the Flower. 

There is but one Species of this Genus at preſent 
known, which is, 

Morixa Orientalis, curlinæ folis. Tourn. Cor. Eaſt- 
ern Morina, with a Carline Thiſtle Leaf. 

This Plant was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort, in his 
Travels in the Levant, who gave it this Name in Ho- 
nour of Dr. Morin, a Phyſician at Paris. | 

It grows naturally near Erzeron in Perſia, and was in 


Gardens before the ſevere Winter in 1740, / 


the En "ſb 
which killed all the Plants. The Root of this Plant is 
taper and thick, running deep into the Ground ſending 
out ſeveral thick ſtrong Fibres as large as a Finger; the 
Stalk riſes near 3 Feet high; it is ſmooth, of a purpliſh 
Colour toward the Bottom, but hairy and green at the 
Top. garniſhed at each Joint by three or four prickly 
Leaves like thoſe of the Carline Thiſtle ; they are 4 or 5 
Inches long, and an Inch and a Half broad, of a lucid 
green on their upper Side, but of a pale green on their un- 
der Side, and a little hairy, armed on their Edges with 
Spines. The Flowers come out from the Wings of the 
Leaves on each Side the Stalk ; theſe have very long 
Tubes, flender at the Bottom, but enlarged upward and 
a little incurved; the Brim ſpreads open with two large 
Lips, the upper Lip is indented at the Top and roun- 
ded ; the lower Lip is cut into 3 obtuſe Segments; under 
the upper Lip are ſituated two briſtly Stamina, which 
are crooked, and crowned with yellow Summits. Theſe 
Flowers appear in Fuly, but | never had any Seeds ſucceed 
them. Some of the Flowers are white, and others of a 
purpliſh red on the ſame Plant. 
This Plant is propagated by Seed, which ſhould be 
ſown ſoon after it is ripe in Autumn, otherwiſe the Plants 
will not come up the following Summer; for I have ſeve- 
ral Times obſerved, where the Seeds have been ſown in 
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Spring, they have remained in the Ground 14 or 15 
Months before the Plants have appeared. "Theſe Seeds 


* ſhould be ſown in the Places where the Plants are to re- 


main, becauſe they ſend forth T'ap Roots, which run 
very deep into the Ground; and when theſe are broken 
or injured in tranſplanting, the Plants ſeldom thrive af. 
ter. They may be ſown in open Beds or Borders of 
freſh light Earth, being careful to mark the Places, that 
the Ground may not be diſturbed ; The Ground where 
the Seeds are ſown muſt b2 kept clear from Weeds, 
which is all that is neceſſary to be done until the Plants 
come up; where they are too cloſe together, they ſhould 
be thinned ſo as to leave them near 18 Inches apart; af- 
ter which Time they will require no other Culture but 


to keep them conſtantly clear from Weeds; and in the 


Spring, juſt before the Plants put out new Leaves; to ſtir 
the Ground gently between them, and lay a little freſh 
Earth over the Surface of the Bed to encourage them. 

In Autumn theſe Plants decay to the Ground, and 
ſend forth new Leaves the following Spring ; but it will 
be three Years from the Time of the Plants firſt coming 
up to their flowering, though after that Time they will 
flower every Seaſon ; and the Roots will continue many 
Years if not diſturbed, or killed by very ſevere Froſt. 

MORUS. Teurn. Infl. Lin. Gen. Plant. 936. ſof 
Haube, black, becauſe its Fruit is ordinarily ſo.] The Mul- 
berry Tree; in French, Meurier. 

Fo Characters are, | 

It hath male Flowers growing at ſeparate Diſtances from 

the female, on the fan — — — . 
lected in long taper Ropes or Katkins ; theſe bave n1 Pe- 
tals, but have 4 Aw!-jhap:d erect Stamina, longer than the 
Empalement, terminated by ſingle Summits. The female 
Flowers are callected into roundiſh Heads ; theſe bave no 
Petals, but a Heart-ſbaped Germen, ſupporting 2 long rough 
reflexed Styles, crowned by ſingle &igmas. The Empalement 
of theſe becomes large, fleſhy, ſuttulent Fruit, compoſed of 
vera] Protuberances, in each of which is one oval Szed. 
The Species are, 
1. Mos us folits cordatis Hou Hort. Cliff. 441. 
Mulberry with rough Heart-ſhaped Leaves. This is the 
Morus fructu nigro. C. B. P. 459. Mulberry: with a 
black Fruit, or the common Mulberry. 

2. Morus foliis palmatis hirſutis. Mulberry with 
Hand-ſhaped hairy Leaves. This is the Morus fructu 
nigro minori, foliis eleganter laciniatis, Tourn. Inſt. R. 
Smaller black Mulberry with elegant cut Leaves. 

3. Moxvus foliis cordatis ſubtus villifes, amentis cylin- 
dricis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 986. Mulberry with Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves hairy on their under Side, and cylindrical Katkins. 
Morus Virginienfis arbor, li arboris inſtar rameſa, falits 
ampliſſimis. Piuk. Phyt. Virginia ene 4 Ei like 
the Nettle Tree, and having very large Leaves. | 

4 Morvus foliis oblique cordatis lævibus. Hort. Cliff. 
441. Mulberry with oblique, ſmooth, Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves. This is the Morus fruclu albo. C. B. P. 459. 
Mulberry with a white Fruit. 

5. Morvs fruttu viridi, ligna ſulpbureo tinforie. Sloan. 
_ Fam. 2. p. 3. Mulberry with a green Fruit, whoſe 

ood dyes a Sulphur Colour, or Fuſtick Wood. 

6. Morvs foliivpalmatis, fruclibus biſpidis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 986. Mulberry with Hand-ſhaped Leaves and 


prickly Fruit. This is the Morus ſativa, foliis urtice 


mortue, 
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mert uæ, cortice papyriſerd. Kemp. Aman 471. Cultivated 
Mulberry with Leaves like Dead Nettle, and of whoſe 
Bark Paper is made. 

7. Moaus Fre va - oblongit utringue æguali- 
bus, inægualiter ſerratis. Flar. Zeyl. 337. Mulberr 
with oval oblong Leaves, which are equal on bot 
Sides, but unequally ſawod. This is the Tinda-parua. 
Hort. Mal. 1. Pp. 87. fl. 49. 

8. Morvs feliis ovato-eblongis acuminatis cbliguis, ra- 
mis aculeatis, Mulberry with oval, oblong, acute-point- 
ed Leaves, which are oblique to the Foot Stalk, and 
prickly Branches. This is the Zanthoxylum aculeatum, 
carpini foliis, Americanum, cortice cineres. Pluk. Phyt. 
239. fol. 3. Prickly Zantbaxylum of America, with Horn- 
beam Leaves and an Aſh-coloured Bark. 

The 1ſt Sort is the common black Mulberry Tree, 
which is cultivated for the Delicacy of its Fruit. This 
grows naturally in Perſia, from u hence it was firſt brought 
to the ſouthern Parts of Eurspe, but is now become 
common in every Part of Europe, where the Winters 
are not very ſevere ; in the northern Parts of Sweden 
theſe Trees will not live in the open Air ; and in ſeveral 
Parts of Germany they areplanted againſt Walls, and trea- 
ted as the Peach, and other tender Fruits are here. 

Theſe Trees are generally of both Sexes, having male 
Flowers or Katkins, on the fame Tree with the Fruit; 
but it often happens, that ſome of the Trees which are 
raiſed from Seeds, have only male Flowers, and produce 
no Fruit; ſo that thoſe who plant theſe I rees for their 
Fruit, ſhould never make Choice of ſuch as have 
been propagated by Sceds, unleſs they have ſeen them 
produce Fruit in the Nurſery. It is alſo the ſureſt Way 
to mark ſuch Trees as are fruitful in the Nurſery, at 
the Time when their Fruit is upon them, becauſe thoſe 
Trees which are propagated by Layers, are ſometimes 
ot the male Sort; 1 have ſeveral Times obſerved, 
that ſome of the large Branches of theſe Trees have 
8 only Katkins, when the other Parts of the 

rees have been very fruitful; ſo that unleſs Care is 
taken in the Choice of the Branches for making the 
Layers, there is the ſame Hazard as in ſeedling Trees : 
Nor ſhould the Shoots which come out near the Roots 
of old Trees be ever laid down, for theſe rarely pro- 
duce Fruit until they have been planted many Years, 
although the Trees from which theſe were produced 
might be very fruitful. I have obſerved ſome Trees 
which produced only Katkins for many Years after they 
were planted, and afterward have become fruitful ; the 
ſame I have obſerved in Walnut Trees, and my ho- 
noured Friend the Chevalier Rathgeb, has informed me, 
that he has obſerved the ſame in the Lentiſk and Tur- 


tine Trees. 


The old Mulberry Trees are not only more fruitful” 


than the young, but their Fruit are much larger and bet- 


ter flavoured ; ſoit is the beſt 9 to propagate from 


them, and to make Choice of thoſe Branches which are 
moſt fruitful. The uſual Method of propagating theſe 
Trees, is by laying down their Branches, which will take 
Root in one Year, and are then ſeparated from the old 
Trees; but as the moſt fruitfur Branches are often fo far 
from the Ground as not to be layed, unlefs by raiſing Box- 
es or Baſkets of Earth on Supports for this Purpoſe, ſo 
the better Way is to propagate them by Cuttings, which, 
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if rightly choſen and ſkilfully managed, will take Root 
very well; and in this Method there will be no Diffi- 
culty in having them from Trees at a Diſtance, and from 
the moſt fruitful Branches. 'Theſe Cuttings ſhould be 
the Shoots of the former Year, with one Joint of the 
two Years Wood to their Bottom; the Cuttings ſhould 
not be ſhortened, but planted their full Length, leaving 
two or three Buds above Ground. The beſt geaſon for 
planting them is in March, after the Danger of hard 
Freſt is over ; they ſhou'd be planted in light rich Earth, 
preſſing the Ground pretty cloſe about them ; and if 
they are covered with Glaſſes, it will forward their put- 
ting out Roots; but where there is not ſuch Convenien- 
cy, the Ground about them ſhould be covered with Moſs, 
to prevent its drying; if this is carefully done, the Cut- 
tings will require but little Water, and ſucceed much 
better than with having much Wet. If the Cuttings 
ſucceed well and make good Shoots, they may be tranſ- 
planted the following Spring into a Nurſery, where they 
ſhould be regularly trained to Stems, by fixing down 
Stakes by each, to which the principal Shoots ſhould be 
ſaſtened; and moſt of the lateral Branches ſhould be 
cloſely pruned off, leaving only 2 or 3 of the weakeſt to 
detain the Sap, for the Augmentation of the Stem for when 
they are quite diveſted of their Side Shoots, the Sap mounts 
to the Top, ſo that the Heads of the Trees grow too faſt 


for the Stems, and become too weighty for their Support. 


In about 4 Years Growth in the Nurſery, they will be 
fit to tranſplant where they are to remain; for theſe 
Trees are tranſplanted with greater ſafety while young, 
than when they are of a large Size. 

If the Cuttings are planted in a Bed fully expoſed to 
the Sun, it will be proper to arch the Bed over with 
Hoops, that they 
Heat of the Day during the Spring, till they have put 
out Roots ; after which, the more they are expoſed to 
the Sun the better they will ſucceed, provided the 


Ground is covered with Moſs or Mulch to prevent its 


drying; for the Sun will harden the Shoots, and there- 


by they will be in leſs Danger of ſuffering by. the. early 
roſts in Antumn ; for when theſe are in a ſhady Situ- 


ation they are apt to grow vigorouſly in Summer, ſo 


will be replete with Moiſture, and the early Froſts in 
Oclober frequently kill their Tops; and if the following 
Winter proves ſevere, they ate often killed to their 
Roots, and ſometimes entirely deſtroyed. I have two 
or three Times made Trial of planting the Cuttings of 
Mulberries on a hot Bed, and have found them ſucceed 


extremely well. This I was led to, by obſerving ſome 


Sticks of Mulberry Trees which were cut for Forks, 
and thruſt into the hot Bed, to faſten down the Vines of 


Cucumbers ; which, although they had been cut from 


the Tree a conſiderable Time, yet many of them put 
out Roots and ſhot out Branches ; ſo that where any 
Perſon is in Haſte to propagate theſe Trees, if the Cut- 


tings are planted on a hot Bed, they will take Root much 


ſooner than in the common Ground. th 

This Tree delights in rich light Earth, ſuch as.is in 
moſt of the old Kitchen Gardens about Landan, where 
there is alſo a great Depth of Earth ; in ſome. of thoſe 
Gardens there are Trees of a very great Age, which are 
very healthy and fruitful, and their Fruit is larger and bet- 
ter flavoured, than thoſe. of the younger T'rees. I have 


never. 


may be ſhaded with Mats in the 
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never yet ſeen any of theſe Trees which were planted in 
a very ſtiff Soil, or on ſhallow Ground either upon Clay, 
Chalk, or Gravel, which have been healthy or fruitful, 
but their Stems and Branches are covered with Moſs, fo 
that the little Fruit which they ſometimes produce are 
ſmall, ill taſted, and late before they ripen. 
I theſe Trees are planted in a Situation defended 
from the ſtrong South and North-weſt Winds, it will 
preſerve their Fruit from being blown off; but this Shel- 
ter whether it be Treeg or Buildings, ſhould be at ſuch a 
Diſtance, as not to keep off the Sun; for where the 
Fruit has not the Benefit of his Rays to diſſipate the 
. Morning Dews early, they will turn mouldy and rot upon 
the Trees. There is never any Occaſion for pruning 
theſe Trees, more than to cut off any Branches which 
may croſs others, ſo as to rub and-wound their Bark, by 
their Motion occaſioned by Wind; for their Shoots 
ſhould never be ſhortened, becauſe the Fruit is produced 
on the young Wood. | 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Sicily, from whence l 
received the Seeds, and raiſed a Number of the 
Plants ; all of theſe were totally different in their Leaves 
from the common Mulberry, fo I am certain of its being 
2 diſtinct Species. It is alſo a Free of humbler Growth, 
but the Fruit is ſmall and has no Flavour, ſo is not worth 
propagating ; ſome of the Trees produced Fruit two or 
three Years in the Chelſea Garden. | 

The white Mulberry is cultivated for its Leaves to 
feed Silk Worms, in France, Italy, &c. but the Per/rans 
always make Uſe of the black Mulberry for that Pur- 
poſe; and I have been aſſured by a Gentleman of Ho- 
nour, who has made Trial of both Sorts of Leaves, 
that the Worms fed with thoſe of the black Sort pro- 
duce much better Silk than thoſe fed with the whyte ; 
he alſo obſerves, - that the Leaves of the black Sort 
ſhould never be given to the Worms, after they have ca- 
ten for ſome Time of the white, leſt the Worms 
ſhould burft, which is often the Caſe when they are 
thus treated: Bf, 

The Trees deſigned to feed Silk Worms, ſhould never 
be ſuffered to grow tall, but rather kept in a Sort of 
Hedge; and inſtead of pulling off the Leaves ſingly, 
they ſhonld be ſheared off with the young Branches; which 
is ooner done, and not ſo injurious to the Tree. 

This white Sort may be propagated either from Seeds 
or Layers, as the black Mulberry, and is equally hardy; 
but the moſt expeditious Method of raiſing theſe Trees 
in Quantity, is from the Seeds, which may be procured 
in Plenty from the South of France or Italy; the belt 
Way to fow thefe Seeds in England, is to make a mode- 
rate hot Bed, which ſhould be arched over with Hoops, 
and covered with Matts ; upon this Bed the Seeds ſhould 
be ſown in the Middle of March, and covered over with 
light Earth about a Quarter of an Inch deep: In very 
dry Weather the Bed muſt be frequently watered, and in 
the Heat of the Day ſhaded with Matts, and alſo cover- 
ed in the Nights when they are cold; with this Manage- 
ment the Plants will come up in five or fix Weeks, and 
being tender when they firſt appear, maſt be guarded 
againſt froſty Mornings, which often happen in May, 
and deſtroy ſuch tender Plants; during the Summer they 
muſt be kept clean from Weeds, which is all the Cul- 
ture they require: But there muſt be Care taken of them 
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the firſt Winter, eſpecially to cover them in Autumn, 
when the firſt Froſts come, which will kill the tender 
Plants to the Ground, if they are not proteQed ; the 
following March theſe Plants ſhould be tranſplanted into 


the Nurſery to get Strength, where they may remain two 


or three Years, and then ſhould be removed where they 
are to continue. 

There are two or three Varieties of this Tree, which 
differ in the Shape of their Leaves, Size, and Colour of 
their Fruit; but as they are of no other Uſe than for 
their Leaves, the ſtrongeſt ſhooting and the largeſt Leaf 
Sort ſhould be preferred. 

The 3d Sort, which is the large leaved Virginian 
Mulberry with black Shoots, is more uncommon than 
either of the former; there is a large Plant of this grow- 
ing in the Gardens of the Biſhop of Londen at Fulham, 
which has been there ſeveral Years, but has never pro- 
duced any Fruit that I could learn; it hath ſome Years a 
great Number of Katkins, like thoie of the Hazel Nut, 
which occaſioned Mr. Ray to give it the Name of Cory- 
las ; but it may be one of the male Trees which do not 
r Fruit, as ſometimes happens in the common 

rts; the Leaves of this are ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
common Mulberry Tree, but rougher. 

This Tree has not been propagated yet in this Coun- 

try, for though it has been budded and grafted upon 
both the black and white Mulberries, yet I cannot hear, 
that it hath ſucceeded upon either; and the Tree being 
tall, cannot be laid down, which is the moſt like! 
Method to propagate it. This is very hardy, and will 
endure the Cold of our Climate in the open Air very 
well, and is coveted as a Curioſity by ſuch as delight in 
Variety of Trees and Shrubs, 
The 5th Sort is the Tree whoſe Wood is uſed by Dy- 
ers, and better known by the Title of Fuſtick, which 
is given to the Wood, than by its Fruit, which is of no 
Eſtimation. This grows naturally in the We/t-India 
Iſlands, but in greater Plenty at Campeachy, where it a- 
bounds in all the Woods, This Wocd is one of the 
Commodities exported from Jamaica, where it grows in 
greater Plenty than in any other of the Britiſh Hande, 

This Tree in the Countries where it grows naturally, 
Tiſes to the Height of ſixty Feet and upward ; it has a 
light brown Bark which hath ſome ſhallow Furrows 
the Wood is firm, folid, and of a bright yellow Colour. 

It ſends out many Branches on every Side, covered 
with a white Bark, and are garniſhed with Leaves about 
4 Inches long, which are broad at their Baſe, mdented 
at the Foot Stalk, where they are rounded, but one 
Side is broader than the other, ſo that they are oblique 
to the Foot Stalk: theſe diminiſh gradually, and end in 
acute Points; they are rough like thoſe of the common 
Mulberry, of a dark green, and ſtand on ſhort Foot 
Stalks. Toward the End of the young Branches, come 
out ſhort Katkins of a pale herbaceous Colour, and in 
other Parts of the ſame Branches the Fruit is produced, 
growing upon ſhort Foot Stalks; they are as large as 

utmegs of a roundiſh Form, full of Protuberances like 
the common Mulberry, green within and without of a 
luſcious ſweet "I aſte when ripe. 

It is too tender to thrive in this Country, unleſs pre- 
ſerved in a warm Stove. There are ſeveral of the 
Plants now growing in the Chelſea Garden, which were 
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raiſed from Seeds ſent from Jamaica. The Seeds come 


up very freely on a hot Bed, and when the Plants are* 


fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate 


ſmall Pot filled with freſh light Earth, and plung<* into 
a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, and ſhaded from ti Sun 


till they have taken new Root; then they ſhould be treat- 


ed as other Plants from hot Countries, always keeping 
them in the Tan Bed in the Stove, where they will make 
good Progreſs. "Theſe Plants retain their Leaves all the 

Year in the Stove. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in China and Japan, 
where the Inhabitants make Paper of the Bark; they 
cultivate the Trees for that Purpoſe on the Hills and 
Mountains, much after the ſame Manner as Ofters are 
cultivated here, cutting down the young Shoots in Au- 
tumn for their Bark. There were ſeveral of theſe Trees 
raiſed from Secds a few Y ears paſt, in the Gardens of 
the Right Hon. the Farl of Northumberland, who was 
ſo good as to favour me with one of the Plants, which 
thrives very well in the open Air, without any Shelter, 
as many of the Trees and Plants of thoſe Countries will 
do, if they grow thereon Mountains. Tais Plant makes 
ſtrong vigorous Shoots, but ſeems not to be of tall 
Growth, for it ſends out many lateral Branches from the 
Root, upward. The Leaves are large, ſome of them 
entire, others deeply cut into three, and ſome into five 
Lobes, in Form of a Hand; they are of a dark green, 
and rough to the Touch, but of a pale green, and ſome- 
what hairy on the under Side, falling oft on the firſt Ap- 

roach of Froſt in Autumn, as do thoſe of the common 

— The Deſcription which Kemp/er gives of the 
Fruit is, that they are a little larger than Peas, ſurround- 
ed with long purple Hairs, are compoſed of Acini or 
Protuberances, and when ripe, change to a black purple, 
and are full of ſweet Juice. 

This Tree may be propagated by laying the Branches, 
or 't may be multiplied by planting the Cuttings, as before 
direQed for the common Mulberry. 

The 57th Sort grows naturally in India, where it 
becomes a large Tree. It hath a ſoft, thick, yellowiſh 
Bark, with a milky Juice like the Fig Tree, which is 
aſtringent. 'The Tre come out on every Side, gar- 
niſhed with oblong oval Leaves, ſtanding on ſhort Foot 
Stalks; both Sides of theſe Leaves are equal, but their 
Edges unequally fawed ; they are rough, of a dark green 
on their upper Side, but pale on their under, ſtanding 
alternately on the Branches. The Flowers come out in 
round Heads at the Foot Stalks of the Leaves, on each 
Side the Branches; they are of an herbaceous white Co- 
lour ; the male Flowers have 4 Stamina; the female are 
fucceeded by roundiſh Fruit, which are firſt green, after- 
wards white, and when ripe turn to a dark red. | 

I received the Seeds of this Plant from Bombay, which 
fucceeded in the Chelſea Garden. The Plants are too 
tender to live out of a Stove in this Country, for as I 
raiſed a good Number of the Plants, ſo when they had 
obtained Strength, I placed ſome of them in different 
Situations, where they were defended from the Froſt, 
but not one ſurvived the Winter; thoſe however which 
were kept conſtantly in the Bark Stove, and treated as 
other tender Plants, giving them but little Water in 
Winter, throve well and retained their Leaves all the 


Year. 
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The 8th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica and the 
Babama Wands, from which Places I received the Sceds. 
The Wood is cut and ſold for the ſame Uſes as the 5th, 
from which this 'Tree has not been well diſtinguiſhed by 
Botaniſts ; this does not grow to ſo great Size as the 5th; 
the Branches are ſlenderer, the Leaves narrower, and 
are rounded at their Baſe, ſawed on their Edges, and end 
in acute Points At the Foot Stalk of each Leaf, comes 
out two ſharp Thorns, which, in the older Branches 
grow two Inches Long. The Fruit is ſhaped like that of 
the fifth Sort, but ſmaller. | 

MOSCHATELLINA. See Adoxa. 

MOSS. See Muſcus. 

MOTHERWORT. See Cardiaca. 

MOULD, the Goodneſs of which may be known by 
the Sight, Smell, and Touch: : 

Firſt, by the Sight: Thoſe Moulds that are of 2 
bright Cheſtnut, or hazelly Colour, are counted the beſt ; 
of this Colour are the beſt Loams, and alſo the beſt na- 
tural Earth, and this will be the better yet, if it cuts like 
Butter, and does not ſtick obſtinately, but is ſhort, tole- 
rably light, breaking into ſmall Clods, is ſweet, will be 
tempered without cruſting, or chaping, in dry Weather, 
or turning to Mortar in wet. 

The next to that, the dark and ruſſet Moulds are 
accounted the beſt, the light and dark Aſh Colour are 
reckoned the worſt, ſuch as are uſually found on com- 
mon, or heathy Ground; the clear tawny is by no Means 
to be approved, but that of a yellowiſh red Colour is ac- 
counted the worſt of all ; this is commonly found in wild 
and waſte Parts of the Country, and, for the moſt Part, 
—.— nothing but Furz and Fern, according as their 

ottoms are more or leſs of a light and ſandy, or of a 
ſpewy Gravel, or clayey Nature. 

Secondly, by the Smell; all Lands that are good and 


wholeſome, will, after Rain, or breaking up by the Spade, 


emit a good Smell. 
Thirdly, by the Touch: By this Means we may dif- 


cover whether it conſiſts of Subſtances entirely arenaceous, 
or clammy ; or, according as ii is expreſſed by Mr. B- 
lyn, whether it be tender, fatty, deterſive, or ſlippery, . 


or more harſh, gritty, porous, or friable. 


That being always the beft that is between the two - 


Extremes, and does not contain the two different Quali- 
ties of ſoft and hard mixed, of moiſt and dry, of chur- 


liſh and mild, that is, neither too unctuous or too lean, , 


but ſuch as will eaſily diſſolve, of a juſt Conſiſtence, be- 


tween Sand and Clay, and ſuch as will not ſtick to the 


Spade or Fingers upon every Flaſh of Rain. 
A Loam, or Brick Mould, is not to be diſapproved, as 


requiring little Help or Improvement but the Spade, and 


is eſteemed both by the Gardener and Floriſt. : 
MUCILAGE is a viſcous clammy. Subſtance about 


Seeds, Cc. ; 


MUCILAGINOUS ſignifies, endowed with a clam- 


my viſcous Matter, 

MUCBERRY. See Morus. 

MULLEIN. See Verbaſcum. 

MULTISILIQUOUS Plants are ſuch as have after 
each Flower, many diſtinct, long lender, and, many 
Times, crooked Caſes, or Siliguæ, in which their Seed 
is contained, and which, when they ripen, open of 
themſelves, and let the Seeds drop. Of this Kind is the 


Bear's 


— 
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Bear's Foot, Columbines, common Houſeleek, Navel- when there is Occaſion to uſe it, and dipping a little 

wort, Orpine, Ce. Bruſh in it, you may plaſter the Graft. 
MUMMY, a Sort of Grafting Wax, made of one Noble Mummy, or Grafting Wax; by the ſame. 

Pound of common black Pitch, and a Quarter of a Take two Pounds of pure Pitch, ſuch as is called at 

Pound of common Turpentine, put into an earthen Pot, Ratiſbon Virgin Pitch, add to it half a Pound of good 

and ſet on the Fire in the open Air; in doing this you Turpentine; put them together in an earthen Pot, and 
- ought to hold a Cover in your Hand, in order to quench ſet them over the Fire, that the volatile Part of the Tur- 
it, by putting it thereon, which is to be done ſeveral pentine may evaporate, otherwiſe it would be very pre- 
Times, letting it on the Fire again, that the nitrous and judicial to Trees and Roots. Prove it as the former, to 
volatile Parts may be evaporated. The Way to know know when it is enough ; then add half a Pound of Vir- 
when it is enough, is by pouring a little of it upon a Pew- gin Wax, and half an Ounce of pounded Myrrh aud 
ter Plate, and if it be fo, it will coagulate preſently; Aloes; when theſe are well mixed, make it up into little 
then this melted Pitch is to be poured into another Pot, Rolls, or keep it in Gallipots. 
and a little common Wax added to it, mixing them well The Time he direQs for performing the Operation on 
together, and then to be kept for Uſe. the Roots, is in the Months of September, Ofober and 
Agricola directs uſing this Mummy as follows: Navember; though it may ſucceed well at any Time of 
When you would dreſs Roots with this Wax, you the Year, yet thoſe Months are the moſt proper. The 
muſt melt it, and afterwards let it cool a little; then only Difference he ſays, is what is planted in Spring, will 
dip in the Ends of the Pieces of the Roots you would fhoot out in June or July, and what is planted in Au- 
plant (for he propoſes it for the planting Pieces of tumn, not till the next April. 

oots of Trees, &c.) one after the other, but not too The aforeſaid Author mentions great Performances by 
deep, and afterwards to put them in Water, and to plant uſing theſe Mummies ; thoſe who have a Mind to be ſa- 
them in the Earth, the ſmall End downwards, ſo that tisfied, may peruſe his Treatiſe. 
the larger End may appear a little Way out thereof, and MUNTINGIA. Plum. Gen. Nov. 41. Tab. 6. Lin. 
have the Renellt of the Air, and then to preſs the Earth Cen. Plant. 575. | | 
very hard down about them, that they may not receive The Chara#ers are, 

.too.much Wet, becauſe that would rot them. The Empalement of the Fliwer is cut into five S-gments 
Mummy for exotick Plants; by the ſame Author. _ to the Bottom The Flower bath five Heart-ſhaped Petals, 
Take half a Pound of Gum Copal, beat it very fine, narrow at their Baſe, which are inſerted in the Empale- 

and fearſe it: Take three Pounds of Yeni. e Turpentine, ment, and ſpread open like a Roſe. It has a great Num- 

and melt it over a flow Fire in a ſtrong earthen Pot; when ber of Stamina, terminated by raundiſb Summits. In the 
the Turpentine is melted and liquidated, put the ſifted Center is ſituated a roundiſh Germen, hwving no Style, but 

Gum into it, keep it continually ſtirring with a little Stick, is crowned by a Stigma divided into many Parts. The 

augmenting the Fire gradually, and it will all diffolve Germen turns to a ſoft Fruit, with one Cell crawned by the 

inſenſibly; afterward let the Turpentine evaporate well, Stigma, like a Navel, and filled with ſmall Seeds. 


and it will thicken; when it is become of a ſufficient 
Conſiſtence, make it up into litt!e Rolls, like Sealing Wax, 
and keep.it for Uſe. | 


The Species are, 
1. MUNTINGIA foliis c:rdato-lanceolatis acuminatis ſub- 
tus tomentofis, pedunculis unifloris. Muntingia with Heart- 


This Mummy, he ſays, is an excellent Vulnerary Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ending in acute Points, woolly on 
for Plants, being ſubject to no Corruption, as other gum- their under Side, and Foot Stalks with one Flower, 
my Things are; it hinders any Rottenneſs between the Muntingia folio ſcrrices molli, fructu majori. Plum. Mun- 
Stock and the Root, by means of which the Callus is tingia with a ſoft ſilky Leaf, and a larger Fruit. 
formed. the ſooner, and ſpreads over all the Parts, and the 2. MunTixGta foliis lanceolatis ſcabris trinervis, flo- 
Stock becomes entirely connected with the Root. It alſo »ibus confertis axillaribus ſeſſilibus. Muntingia with rough 
gives Strength and Vigour to the Root. Spear-ſhaped Leaves, having three Veins, and Flowers 

Vegetable Mummy; by the ſame Author. rowing in Cluſters from the Wings of the Stalk, and 

Fill. a Kettle, or earthen Pot, about a third Part full ſiting cloſe. Muntingia folis ulmi aſpern, fructu mi- 
of common black Pitch, add to it a little fine Reſin, or nimo glimerato. Plum. Muntingia with a rough Elm Leaf, 
ſulphurated Pitch, and a little yellow Wax; melt, theſe and a very ſmall Fruit growing in Cluſters. 
together till they-become liquid, then take them off the 3. MuNnTINGIA foltis obLnge-ovatis acutis rugofit, flo- 
Fire, and let them ſtand till they have done ſmoaking; ribus alaribus confertis pedunculatts. Muntingia with ob- 
when cool, ,plaſter the Inciſions which are made for Ino- long oval, acute, rough Leaves, and Flowers growing in 
culation, - Grafting, Tc. with a Bruſh, Cluſters upon Foot Stalks, at the Wings of the Stalk. 

Garden or Foreſt Mummy; by the ſame Author. This is the Muntingia folio cpr':i, frudtu minere. Plum. 

Take three Pounds of common Turpentine, . and four Nov. Gen. Muntingia with & Cornel Leaf, and a leſſer 
Pounds of common Pitch; melt the Turpentine over Fruit. 
the Fire, and, having beaten the Pitch to a Powder, The Title of this Genus was given to it by Father 
throw it in; when they are well mixed together, and Plumier, in Honour of Dr. Muntingius, Profeſſor of 
grown.pretty thick, take it off, and keep it for Uſe. Botany at Groningen, who publiſhed a Folio in Botany, 

This Compoſition may be either made up into little entitled, Phytograpbia Curi;ſa; in which there are ma- 
Sticks like Sealing Wax, to be uſed-on little Trees, or ny Figures of Plants engraven on Copper Plates; he alſo 


it may be kept in little Pots, and melted over a flow Fire, publiſhed two Books of Plants in Quarto, one of which 
f is 
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is entitled, Aloidarum, in which the Figures of ſeveral 
Sorts of Aloes are exhibited z the Title of the other is, 
De Herbd Britannica Antiquortm. 

The'1ft Sort is figured and deferibed by Sir Hons 
Slane, in his Hiſtory of Jamaica, by the "I itle of Lot7 
arboris folis anguſtiore, rubi flore, fructu polyſperme uml i- 
licato, 2. p. $9. This Tree riſes thirty Feet or more, 
in its native Soil, ſending out many Branches toward the 
Top, covered with # ſmooth dark purple Bark, garniſh- 
ed with Leaves, about 3 Inches long, and 3 Quarters 
broad at their Baſe, where they are rounded Heart-faſhi- 
on at the Foot Stalk ; theſe end in acute Points, are very 
woolly on their under Side, but ſmooth above, and of a 
lucid green; they are flightly ſawed on their Edges, and 

faced alternately. The Flowers come out from the 
Wings of the Stalk, ſtanding on long Foot Stalks ; they 
are compoſed of 5 Heart ſhaped Petals, whielr are white, 
and fpread open, like thoſe of the Bramble, having many 
Stamina, about half the Length of the Petals, terminafed 
by globnlar Summits, and in the Center is ſituated a 
roundiſh Germen, crowned by a many pointed Stigma. 
The Germen turns to a pulpy umbileated Fruit, as large 
as the Fruit of the Cockſpur Hawthorn, and, when ripe, 
of a dark purple Colour, incloſing many ſmall; hard, an- 
lar Seeds; this Sort has produced Flowers and Froit 
m England, a 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Jumaica; this ſeldom 
fifes more than 12 of 14 Feet, ſending ont many Branch- 
es the whole Length, which are covered with a dark 
brow Bark,” garniſhed with Speat-ſhaped Leaves, about 
two Inchies long, and half an Inch broad; they are very 
rough, and their Borders are reflexed, ſtanding alternate- 
v4 pretty cloſe together; on very ſhort Foot Stalks. The 

lowers come ont t evety Leaf in Cluſters, ſitting very 
cloſe to the Stalks; they are ſmall, white, ſhaped like 
thoſe of the firſt, and are ſuoeceeded by ſmall umbilicated 
Frait, yellow iſti u her? ripe. a 

The zd Sort grows in the Wefl- Indies, where it riſes 
from 12 to 15 Feet, ſending out many hairy Branches; 
covered with a light brown Bark, and garniſhed with 
oval Lerves, an Inch and a Half long, and an Inch broad 
in the Middle, ending in a Point; they are rough, and a 
kttle hairy; they have ſix Veins, which come from the 
Mid-rib, two arifirg/near the Baſe, two more a little 
higher, and the other two near the Point: theſe diverge 
toward the Borders of the Leaf, but meet again at the 
Point; they are of a ydlowifh green. The Flowers 
come out in ſmall Cluſters from the Side of the Branches; 
ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks ; they are ſmall, yellowiſh, 
ſhaped like the other Sorts, and are ſucceeded by ſmall 
Orange-colcured Fruit. < 44+ Ge — 9 

'Fhe Seeds of theſe three Sorts were ſent from Jamui- 
ca, and ſucceeded in ſome Engiiſſß Gardens, 

Theſe Plants are propagatec by Seeds; ſown in Pots 
filled with light rich Earth; and plunged into a moderate 


hot Bed of "Tanners Bark, and in warm Weather the 


Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to admit freſh- Ar. Theſe Seeds 
will often remain in the Ground & Year before the 
Plants will appear, in which Cafe the Pots muſt be kept 
conſtantly clear from Weeds, and ſhould retain in the 
hot Bed till after Michaelntas, ven they may be remov- 


ed into the Stove, and plunged into the Bark Bed; /be- 
tween other Pots of tall Plants, where they may remain. 
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During the Winter Seaſon, theſe Pots ſhould be now 
and then watered, when the Earth appears dry and in the 
Begimning of March the Pots ſhould be removed ont of 
the Stove, and placed into a freſh Bark Bed under Frames, 
which will bring up the Plants ſoon after. 

When the Plants are 'about two Inches high, they 
ſhould be carefully taken out of the Pots, and each plant- 
ed into à ſeparate {mall Pot filled with light rich Earth, 
and then plunged into the hot Bed again; ſhade them 
from the Sun, until they have taken new Root, after 
which Time they fliould be duly watered, and in warm 
Weatlier muſt have a large ſhare of freſh Air. In this 
hot Bed the Plants may remain until Autumn, when the 
Nights begin to be cold; at which Time they ſhould be 
remove into the Stove, and plunged into the Bark Bed. 
During the Winter theſe Plants muſt be kept warm, 
eſpecially while they are young, and frequently refreſhed 
with Water ; but it muſt not be given in large Quantities, 
teſt it rot the tender Fibres of their Roots. It will be 
proper to continue theſe Plants in the Stove alt the Year, 
but in warm Weather they ſhould have a large Share of Air; 
as the Plants grow in Strength, they will be more hardy, 
and may be more expoſed in Summer, and in Winter 
will Ive in a dry Stove, if kept in à moderate Degree 
of Heat. | | 

 MURUCUTA. See Paſſiflora. ; 

MUSA. Plum. Nov. Geri. 24. Tab. 34. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 1010. The Phaintain Tree. 

The Characters are, it” 

It bath male and female Flowers upon the ſame Sta l, 
ſeveral of which are hermapheodite; theſe are produced an 
a frngle Stalk (or Spadix ) the niale Flowers are fituated on 
the upper Part of the Spike, and the female below; theſe 
are in Bunches, each Bunch having a Sheatb, or Cover, 
which falls off. The Flowers are of the Lip Kind. The 
Petals conſtitute the upper Lip, and the Neflarium the un- 
der; they bave fix Awl-ſhaped Stomina, fue of which are 
fitnated in the Petal, andi the fixth in the Nedlurium; this is 


double the Length of the otber, terminated by a linear Sum- 


mit, tht others bade nine, The Germen is ſituated under the. 
Flower, which is long, having three btuſe Angles ſupport- 
ing an ere#t cylindrical Style, crowned by a roundiſh Stig- 
ma, The Germen turns to an oblong three cornered fleſby 
Fruit, covered with a thick Rind, divided into 3 Parts. 

The Species are. | | 

r. Mos dice nutante, fructu longiere friguetro. 
Muſa with a nodding Spike, and à long three-cornered 
Fruit. This is the —_ fruftu cucumerins langisri. 
P.um.' Nov. Gen. 24. Muſa with a longer Cucumber- 
ſhaped Fruit, commonly called, Plaintain Tree. 

» 2, Mus a ſpadice nutante, frudtu brevis re abtuſe-unguls. 
Muſa with a nodding Spike, and a ſhort Fruit with ob- 
tuſe Angles. This is the uſa frutlu cucumering, bre- 
viors. Plum. Nov. Gen. 2:4: Mnſd with a ſhorter Cucum- 
ber-thaped Fruit, commonly called, Banana. 

+ The vt Sort is cultivated in all the Iſlands of the - 
Indies, where the Fruit ſerves the Negroes for Bread, 
and ſome of the white People prefer it to the Yams; and 

his Plant rifes with a ſoft herbaceons Stalk, 15 Feet 

— upward — the lower Part 7 Stalk, is — — as 
arge as 4 Man's Thigh, diminiſhing gradually to the 
Top; where the — out on every Side theſe 
are 
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are often ſix Feet long, and near two Feet broad, with 
a ſtrong fleſhy Mid-rib, and a great Number of tranſ- 
verſe Veins running from the Mid-rib to the Borders. 
The Leaves are thin and tender, ſo that where they are 
expoſed to the open Air; they are generally torn by 
the Wind, for as they are large, it has great Power 
againſt them; theſe Leaves come out from the Cen- 


ter of the Stalk, and are rolled up at their firſt Ap- 


pearance, but when they are advanced above the Stalk, 
they expand quite flat, and turn backward; as theſe 
Leaves come up rolled in the Manner before menti- 
oned, their Advance upward is ſo quick, that their 
Growth may almoſt be diſcerned by the naked Eye, 
and if a fine Line is drawn croſs, level with the Top, 
of the Leaf, in an Hour's Time the Leaf will be near 
an Inch above it. When the Plant is grown to its full 
Height, the Spike of Flowers will appear in the'Cen- 
ter, which is often near 4 Feet in Length, and nods on 
one Side. The Flowers come out in Bunches, thoſe on 
the lower Part of the Spike being the largeſt ; the others 
diminiſh in Size upward; each of theſe Bunches is co- 
vered with a Sheath, of a fine purple Colour within, 
which drops off when the Flowers open. The upper 
Part of the Spike is made up of barren Flowers, which 
are not ſucceeded by Fruit, but fall off with their Co- 
vers. The Fruit of this is 8 or nine Inches long, and 
above an Inch Diameter, a little incurved, and has three 
Angles; it is at firſt green, but when ripe, of a pale yel- 
low Colour. The Skin is tough, and within is a ſoft Pulp 
of a luſcious ſweet Flavour. The Spikes of Fruit are 
often ſo large, as to weigh forty Pounds. 

The Fruit of this Sort is generally cut before it is ripe, 
and roaſted in Embers, then is eaten inſtead of Bread. 
The Leaves are uſed for Napkins and Table Cloths, and 
are Food for Hogs. 1 . 

The 2d Sort commonly called Banana, differs from 
the firſt, in having its Staſks marked with dark purple 
Stripes and Spots. The Fruit is ſhorter, ſtraiter, and 
rounder; the Pulp ſofter, and of a more luſcious Taſte, 
ſo is eaten by way of Deſert, and ſeldom uſed as the 
Plantain, therefore is not cultivated in ſuch Plenty. 
Both theſe Plants were carried to the Weft-Indies, 

from the Canary Iſlands, to which Place it is believed 
they were carried from Guinea, where they grow natu- 
rally; theſe Plants are alſo cultivated in Egypt, and in 
moſt other hot Countries, where they grow to Perfec- 
tion in about ten Months, from their firſt planting, to 
the ripening: of their Fruit; their Stalks are then cut 
down, and ſeveral Suckers riſe from the Root, which 
wilt alſo produce Fruit in ten Months after, fo that by 
cutting down the Stalks at different Times, there 1s a 
conſtant Succeſſion of Fruit all the Year. 

In Eurepe theſe Plants are preſerved in the Gardens of 
the curious, who have hot Houſes capacious enough for 
their Reception, in many of which they have ripened 
their Fruit very well; but as they grow very tall, and 
their Leaves large, they require more Room in the Stove, 
than ſome care to allow them; they are propagated by 
Suckers, which come from the Roots of thoſe Plants 
which have fruited; and many Times the younger Plants, 

when tinted in Growth, will put out Suckers; theſe 
ſhould' be carefully taken off, preſerving ſome Fibres to 
their Roots, and planted in Pots filled with light rich 
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Earth, and plunged into the Tan Bed in the Stove; theſe 
may be taken off any Time in Summer, and it is beſt to 
take them off when young, becauſe if their Roots are 
grown large, they do not put out new Fibres ſo ſoon, and 
when the thick Part of the Root is cut in taking off, the 
Plants often rot. 

During the Summer theſe Plants muſt be plentifully 
watered, for the Surface of their Leaves being large, 


there is a great Conſumption of Moiſture, by Perſpira- 


tion, in hot Weather, but in Winter they muſt be wa- 
tered more ſparingly, though at that Seaſon they muſt be 
often refreſhed with a little at a time. | 
The Pots for theſe Plants ſhould be large, in Propor- 
tion to the Size of the Plant, for their Roots extend 


pretty far, and the Earth ſhould be rich and light. The 


Degree of Heat in which they thrive beſt, is much the 
ſame with the Anana, or Pine Apple, in which I have 
had many of theſe Plants produce their Fruit in Perfecti- 
on, and they were near 20 Feet high. 

The moſt ſure Method to have theſe Plants fruit in 
England, is, after they have grown for ſome Time in 
Pots, and have made good Roots, to ſhake them out of 
the Pots with the Ball of Earth to their Roots, and 
plant them into the Tan Bed in the Stove, obſerving to 
lay a little old Tan near their Roots, for the Fibres to 
ſtrike into, and in a few Months the Roots will extend 
themſelves many Feet each Way in the Bark, and the 
Plants will thrive a great deal faſter, than thoſe which 
are confined in Pots, or Tubs. When the Bark Bed 
wants to be renewed with freſh Tan, great Care muſt be 
taken not to cut or break the Roots, alſo to leavea large 
Quantity of the old Tan about them, becauſe, if the 
new Tan is laid too near them, it will ſcorch their Rcots, 
and injure them; theſe Plants muſt be plentitully ſupplied 
with Water, otherwiſe they will not thrive; in Winter 
they ſhould be watered twice a Week, giving at leaſt a 
Gallon to each Plant, but in Summer they muſt have it 
every other Day, and double the Quantity, each Time. 
If the Plants puſh out their Flower Stems in the Spring, 
there will be Hopes ot their perfecting Fruit, but when they 
come out late in the Year, the Plants ſometimes, decay 


before the Fruit is ripe, The Stoves in which theſe 


Plants are placed, ſhould be at leaſt 20 Feet High, 
otherwiſe there will not be Room for their Leaves to 
expand; for when the Plants are in Vigour, the Leaves 
are often 8 Feet Long, and near three Feet broad; ſo 
that if the Stems grow to be 14 Feet to the Diviſion of 
the Leaves, and the Houſe is not 20 Feet high, the 
Leaves will be cramped, which will retard the Growth 


of the Plants; beſides, when the Leaves are bent againſt 


the Glaſs, there will be Danger of their breaking them, 
when they are growing vigorouſly; for I have had, in 
one Night, the Stems of ſuch bent Leaves force through 
the Glaſs, which the next Morning were advanced two 
or three Inches above the Glaſs. + 

I have ſeen ſome Bunches of Fruit of the firſt Sort, 
which were upward'of 40 Pounds Weight, and perfect- 
ly ripe in England; but this is not ſo good a Fruit, as ta 
tempt any Perſon to be at the Expence of raiſing them in 
England; the 2d Sort is preferred to the 1ſt, for the 
Flavour of its Fruit, in all hot Countries were theſe 
Plants abound; the Bunches are not near ſo large as thoſe 


of the firſt Sort, nor are the ſingle Fruit near fo long; 
thele 
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theſe change to a deeper yellow Colour, as they ripen, 
but their Taſte is ſomewhat like that cf meally Figs 
Some Perſons who have reſided in the JY/e/t- Indies, ha- 
ving eat of the Fruit, which were produced in England, 
have thought them little inferior to thoſe which grew in 
America; and I imagine, that the Inhabitants of thoſe 
Countries would not eſteem theſe Fruits fo much, had 
they Variety of other Sorts; but, for want of better, 
they eat many Kinds of Fruit, which would not be va- 
lued in Europe, could they be obtained in PerfeQtion. 

MUSCARI. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 347. Tab. 180. Muſt, 
or Grape Hyacinth, vulgs. 

The Charafers are, 

The Flower bat no Empalement. It hath one oval 
Pitcher-ſhaped Petal, reflexed at the Brim, It hath 3 
Nefariums on the Top of the Germen, and 6 Awl-ſhaperd 
Stamina, which are ſhorter than the Petal, whoſe Sum- 
mits join togetber, and in the Center is fituated a roundiſh 
three cornered Germen, Jupperting a ſingle Style, crowned by 
an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen turns to a roundiſh three- 
cornered Capſule, bavirg 3 Cells filled with raund'ſb Secds. 

The Species are, 

1. MuscAk1 cerollis globofis uniformibus, foliis canali- 
culato-cylindricis. Muſcari with uniform globular Petals, 
and cylindrical Gutter-ſhaped Leaves. This is the Ai 
cari arvenſe, 8 cæruleum, minus. Trurn. Infl. 
348. Smaller blue Field Auſcari with Ruſh Leaves, com- 
monly called, Grape Hyacinth. ' 

2. Muscar1 corollis anguiato-cylindricis, ſummis fleri- 
libus longias pedicellatis. Muſcari with angular cylindrical 
Petals, which on the Top of the Spike are barren, and 
have longer Foot Stalks. Muſcari arvenſe, lat ifo ium, 

3 Teurn. Int. 347. Broad leaved purple Field 
Mufcari, commonly called, Fair-haired Hyacinth. 

3. Muscari corellis cvatis. Muſcari with oval Petals. 
This is the Muſcari obſeletiore flore. Cluſ. Hiſt. 1. p. 178. 
Mu ſcari with an obſolete Flower, commonly called, 
Muſk Hyacinth. 

4. Muscar1 _m—_ paniculatis monſlrofir. Muſcari 
with monſtrous Flowers growing in Panicles. This is the 
Hyacinthus paniculi ceruled. C. B. P. 42. Blue Fea- 
thered Hyacinth, 

5. Muscar1 poniculi ramoſa, floribus monſlrofis. Muſ- 
cari with a branching Panicle, and monſtrous Flowers. 
This is the Hyacinthus comoſus ramoſus, elegantier. Ger- 
117. Fair-curled hairy branched Hyacinth. 

6. MoscARI cerollis irregularibus ſexpartitis. Lin. Sp. 
Muſcari with irregular Petals, cut into ſix Parts. Hya- 
cintbus orchiodes Africanus major bifolius maculatus, flare 
ſulpbureo, obſoleto majore. Breyn. Prod, Greater African 
Hyacinth, reſembling Orcbis, with two ſpotted Leaves, 
and a larger obſolete Sulphur-coloured Flower. 

+ The iſt Sort grows naturally in the Vineyards and 
arable Fields, in — Italy, and Germany, and where 
once planted in a Garden, is not eaſily rooted out, for the 
Roots multiply greatly, and if permitted to ſcatter their 
Seeds, the Ground will be filled with Roots; there are 
3 Varieties of this, one with blue, another with white, 

and a third with Aſh-coloured Flowers; this hath a ſmall 
round bulbous Root, from which come out many Leaves, 
about ſix Inches long, which are narrow, and their Edg- 
es incurved, and ſhaped like a Gutter; between theſe 
ariſe the Flower Stalk, which is naked, and toward 
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the Top garniſhed with a cloſe Spike of blue lowers 
ſhaped like Pitchers, ſitting very cloſe. to the Stalk; 


- theſe ſmell like freſh Starch, or the Stones of freſh Plums:. 


They flower in April, and the Seeds ripen the latter End 
of June. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal, 
from whence I have received both Roots and Seeds; this 
hath a bulbous Root, as large as a middling Onion, from 
which come out 5 or 6 Leaves, a Foot long, and three 
Quarters of an Inch broad at their Baſe, diminiſhing gra- 
dually to a Point. The Flower Stalk riſes about a Foot 
high, naked the lower half, but the upper is garniſhed 
with cylindrical, angular, purple Flowers, ſtanding up- 
on Foot Stalks Half an Inch long; theſe grow horizon- 
tally, but the Stalk is terminated by a Tuft of Flowers, 
whoſe Petals are oval, and have neither Germen, or Style, 
ſo are barren. "This Sort flowers the latter End of April, 
or Beginning of May; there is a Variety of this with 
white, and another with blue Flowers, but the purple is 
moſt common. 


The zd Sort hath pretty large, oval, bulbous Roots, 


from which ariſe ſeveral Leaves about 8 or g Inches long, 
and half an Inch broad; they are incurved a little on 
their Sides, and end in obtuſe Points; theſe embrace 
cach other at their Baſe; out of the Middle of theſe, the 
Stalk which ſuſtains the Flowers ariſes; they are naked 
below, but their upper Parts are garniſhed with ſmall 
Flowers growing in a Spike; theſe have oval Pitcher-ſha- 
ped Petals, reflexed at their Brim, and are of an Aſh-co- 
loured purple, ſeeming as if faded, but have an agree- 
able muſky Scent; the Stalks do not riſe more than fix 
Inches high, ſo the Flowers make no great Appearance, 
but where they are in ſome Quantity, they perfume the 
Air to a conſiderable Diſtance. This Sort flowers in April, 
and the Seeds ripen in Fuly. 

Of this there are two Varieties, one of which has the 
ſame coloured Flowers with this here enumerated on the 
lower Part of the Spike but they are larger, and have 
more of the purple Caſt, but the Flowers on the upper 
Part of the Spike are yellow, and have a very grateful 


Odour. The Dutch Gardeners title it Dipcade Muſcar i. 


As this is ſuppoſed to be only a ſeminal Variety of the 
the third, I have not enumerated it as diſtinct. Another 
Variety of this with very large yellow Flowers has been 
lately raiſed from Seeds in Holland, which the Ploriſts 
there ſell for a Guinea a Root. 

The 4th Sort hath a large bulbous Root, from which 
come out ſeveral plain Leaves, a Foot long, and about 
half an Inch broad at their Baſe ; they are ſmooth, and 
end in obtuſe Points. The Flower Stalks riſe near a Foot 


and a Half high; they are naked at the Bottom for 


about 7 or 8 Inches, above which the Panicles of Flow- 
ers begin, and terminate the Stalks. I he*Flowers ſtand 
on Foot Stalks, which are more than an Inch long, each 
ſuſtaining 3, 4 or 5 Flowers, whoſe Petals ere cut into 
flender Filaments, like Hairs ; they are of a purpliſh blue 


Colour, and have neither Stamina or Germen, ſo never 


uce Seeds. It flowers in May; after the Flowers are 
paſt, the Stalks and Leaves decay to the Root, and new 
ones riſe the following Spring. 


The Sth Sort has a round ſolid bulbous Root, co- 


vered with a purple Skin. The Leaves are about the 
ſame Length with thoſe of the former Sort, but nar- 
L 2 rower, 
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rower, and their Borders incurved, ſo are formed Gut- 
ter Faſhion. The Stalks riſe about a Foot high, but are 
flender, ſo unleſs they are ſupported, they decline toward 
the Ground, eſpecially when the Flowers come out; 
theſe have 2 or 3 long narrow Leaves, at about 3 Inches 
from the Ground, but are naked above to the Panicle, 
which is much ſhorter than that of the former Sort, but 
branches out wide on every Side. The Petals of the 
Flower are cut into finer Filaments, which turn back, 
like the Curls of Hair; theſe have neither Stamina, or 


Style, fo never produce Seeds; they are of a dark pur- 


ple Colour, and appear in May; in July the Stalks and 
Leaves decay to the Root; this has been an old Inhabi- 
tant of the Engliſh Gardens, but from whence it original- 
ly came, is not eaſy to trace. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hape, 
from whence I received the Seeds, which ſucceeded in 
the Chelſea Garden, and the Plants have flowered for 
ſeveral Years paſt ; this hath a ſmall, white, bulbous 
Root, about the Size of a Hazel Nut, from which 
come out generally but two (though ſometimes when 
the Roots are ſtrong) three Leaves, which are five or fix 
Inches long, and one Inch and a Half broad in the Mid- 
dle, ending in obtuſe Points; theſe are of a lucid green, 
and have many Spots, or Protubrances on their upper 
Surface. The Flower Stalk riſes between them to the 
Height of 6 or ) Inches; it is round, ſmooth, and nak- 
ed for 3 Inches high, or more, and is terminated by 2 
Spike of Flowers, of a pale Sulphur Colour; theſe 
have no Foot Stalks ; they bo 
lar Figure, and cut at the Top into fix Parts. The Sta- 
mina are almoſt equal with the Petal, and ſtand round 
the Style, which is of the ſame Length. The Flowers 
appear in March, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by Seeds here, 

The firit five Sorts are very hardy, fo will thrive in 
the open Air, and require the ſame Culture of other 
hardy bulbous rooted Flowers, which is to take up their 
Roots every fecond or third Year, to ſeparate their 
Bulbs, for as ſome of the Sorts multiply faſt, ſo when 
they become large Bunches, they do not flower fo ſtrong, 
as when they are ſingle ; the beft Time to take them out 
of the Ground, is ſoon after their Stalks and Leaves are 
decayed ; then they ſhould be ſpread on a Mat, in a dry 
ſhady Room for a Fortnight to dry, after which they 
may be kept in Boxes like other bulbous Roots, till 
Michaelmas, when they may be planted again in the 
Borders of the Flower Garden, and treated as the com- 
mon hardy Kinds of Hyacinths. 


The iſt Sort ſhould not be admitted into the F lowed 


Garden, becauſe the Roots propagate fo faft, as to be- 
come a troubleſome Weed there. 

The 2d Sort has but little Beauty, ſo a few only 
ſhould be allowed a Place merely for Variety; this is 
hardy, as to thrive in any Soil or Situation. 

The 3d Sort merits a Place for the extreme Sweet- 
neſs of its Flowers, but eſpecially that Variety of it with 
yellow Flowers, called Dipcade. 5 

The 4th and 5th Sorts may alſo be allowed a Place in 
the Borders of the Pleaſure Garden, where they will 
add to the Variety, and are by no Means to be deſpiſed. 

They are all eaſily propagated by Offsets, which their 
Roots ſend out in great Plenty, fo there is little Occaſion 


for ſowing their Seeds, unleſs to gain new Varie ties. 


ave one Petal, of an irregu- 
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The 6th Sort is too tender to thrive in the open Air 
in England, ſo the Roots muſt be planted in ſmall Pots, 
filled with light rich- Earth, and placed in Autumn under 
a hot Bed Frame, where they may be protected from 
Froſt, but ſhould have as much free Air as poſſible in 
mild Weather ; for when they are placed in a Green- 
houſe, their Leaves are drawn long and narrow, and the 
Flower Stalks are generally weak, fo never flower fo well 
as when they have Plenty of free Air. Theſe Flowers 
will continue a Month where they are not drawn, but 
decay in half that Time in a Green. houſe. | 

Theſe Roots ſhould be tranſplanted: in Fuly, when 
their Stalks and Leaves are decayed, and placed in the 
open Air during the Summer Seaſon, but ſhould have ve- 
ry little Water when their Leaves are decayed. 

MUSCIPULA. See Silene. 

MUSCOSE, Moſſy, or abounding with Moſs. 

MUSCOSITY, Moſſineſs. 

MUSCUS, Moſs. 

Theſe, though formerly ſuppoſed to be only Excreſ- 
cencies produced from the Earth, Trees, &c, yet are 
no leſs perfect Plants than thoſe of greater Magnitude, 
having Roots, Branches, Flowers, and Seeds, but yet 
cannot be propagated from the latter by any Art. 

The Botaniſts diſtinguiſh theſe into ſeveral Genera, 
under each of which are ſeveral Species; but as they 


are Plants of no Uſe or Beauty, it would be to no Pur- 


ſe to enumerate them in this Place. 

Theſe Plants chiefly flouriſh in cold Countries in 
the Winter Seaſon, and are many Times very injurious 
to Fruit Trees, which grow on cold barren Soils, or 
where they are fo cloſe planted as to exclude the free 
Acceſs of Air, The only Remedy in ſuch Caſes is to 
cut down Part of the Trees, and plough up the Ground 
between thoſe leſt remaining; and in moiſt Weather in 
Spring you ſhould, with an [ron Inſtrument made 2 little 
hollow, the better to ſurround the Branches of the 
Trees, ſcrape off the Moſs, carrying it off the Place; 


and by two or three Times thus cleanſing them, together 


with-carefully ſtirring the Ground, it may be entirely 
deſtroyed ; but if you do not cut down Part of the Trees, 
and ſtir the Ground well, the rubbing off the Moſs will 
ſignify little; for the Cauſe not being removed, the 
Effect will pot ceaſe, for tne Moſs will in a ſhort Time 
be as troubleſome as ever. 

MUSHROOMS are, by many Perſons, ſuppoſed to 
be produced from the Putrefaclion of the Dung, Earth, 
Sc. in which they are found; but notwithſtanding this 
Notion is generally received among . withinking Part 
of Mankind, yet by curious Natur: i. they are eſteem- 
ed pet ſect Plants, though their Flowers and Seeds have 
not as yet, been perfectly d.ſcovereh ut ſince they 
may, and are annually propagated by the Gardeners 
neur London, and are greatly eſteemed by moſt curious 
Palates, I ſhall briefly ſet down the Methed practiſed by 
thoſe who cultivate them far Sale. 

But firſt, it will not be improper to give a ſhort De- 
ſcription of the true eatable Kind, fince there are ſeveral 
yawhojeſome Sorts, which: have been by unſłilſul Perſons 
gathered for the Table. | 

The true Champignon, or Muſhroom, appears at 
Grit of a roundiſh Form, like a Button; the upper Part 
of which, as alſo the Stalk, is very white ; but being 

opened, 
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opened, the under Part is of a livid Fleſh Colour ; but 
the fleſhy Part, when broken, is very white; when 
theſe are ſuffered to remain undiſturbed, they will grow 
to a large Size, unfolding themſelves almoſt Flat, and 
the red Part underneath will change to a dark Colour. 

In order to cultivate them, if you have no Beds in 
your own, or in neighbouring Gardens, which produce 
them, you ſhould look abroad in rich Paſtures, during 
the Months of Auguſt and September, until you find them 
(that being the Seaſon when they are naturally produced) ; 
then you thould open the Ground about the Roots of the 
Muſhrooms ; where you will find the Earth, very often, 
full of ſmall white Knobs, which are the Offsets, or 
young Muſhrooms ; theſe ſhould be carefully gathered, 
preſerving them in Lumps with the Earth about them: 
But as this Spawn cannot be found in the Paſture, except 


at the Seaſon when the Muſhrooms are naturally produ- 


ced, you may probably find ſome in old Dunghills, eſpe- 
—— there has been much Litter amongſt it, and 
the Wet hath not penetrated to rot it; as likewiſe, b 

ſearching old hot Beds, it may be often found ; for this 
Spawn has the Appearance of a white Mold, ſhogt- 
ing out in long Strings, by which it may be eaſily known, 
where-ever it is met with: Or this may be procured 
by mixing ſome long Dung from the Stable, which 
has not been thrown on a Heap to ferment ; which 
being mixed with ſtrong Earth, and put under Cover 
to prevent Wet getting to it, the more the Air is exclu- 
ded from it, the ſooner the Spawn will appear ; but this 
muſt not be laid ſo cloſe together as to heat, for that 
will deftroy the Spawn : In about two Months after, 
the Spawn will appear, eſpecially if the Heap is cloſely 


covered with old Thatch, or fuch Litter as hath lain 


long abroad, io as not to ferment, then the Beds may 


be prepared to receive the Spawn: Theſe Beds ſhould * 


be made of Dung, in which there is good Store of 
Litter, but this ſhould not be thrown on a Heap to fer- 
ment ; that Dung which hath lain ſpread abroad for a 
Months or longer, is beſt ; theſe Beds ſhould be made 
on dry Ground, and the Dung laid upon the Surface; 


the Width of theſe Beds at Bottom ſhould be about two 


Feet and a Halt or three Feet, the Length in Proportion 
to the Quantity of Muſhrooms deſired ; then lay the 
Dung about a Foot thick, covering it about four Inches 
with ftrong Earth. Upon this lay more Dung, about 
ten Inches thick; then another Layer of Earth, ſtill 
drawing in the Sides ot the Bed, ſo as to form it like 
the Ridge of a Houſe, which may be done by three Lay- 
ers of Dung and as many of Earth. When the Bed is 
finiſhed, it ſhould be covered with Litter or cld Thatch, 
to keep out Wet, as alſo to prevent it's drying; in this 
Situation it may remain eight or ten Days, by which 
Time the Bed will be in a proper Temperature of 
Warmth to receive the Spawn ; for their ſhould be only 
a mocerate Warmth in it, great Heat deſtroying the 
Spawn, as will alſo Wet; therefore when the Spawn is 
found, it ſhould always be kept dry until it is uſed, for the 
drier it is, the better it will take in the Bed; I had a Par- 
cel of this Spawn, which had lain near the Oven of a 
Stove upward of four Months, and was become fo dry, 
that I deſpaired of its Succeks ; but I have never yet ſeen 
any which produced fo ſoon, nor in fo great Quantity. 
The Bed being in a proper Temperature for the 
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Spawn, the Covering of Litter ſhould be taken off, 
and the Sides of the Bed ſmoothed ; then a Covering 
of light rich Farth, about an Inch thick, ſhould be 
laid all over the Bed, but this ſhould not be wet ; up- 
on this the Spawn ſhould be thruſt, laying the Lumps 
two or three Inches aſunder; then gently cover this with 
the fame light Earth, above half an Inch thick, and 
put the Covering of Litter over the Bed, laying it fo 
thick as to keep out Wet, and prevent the Bed from 
drying: When theſe Beds are made in the Spring or 
Autumn, as the Weather is in thoſe Seaſons temperate, 
the Spawn will then take much ſooner, and the Muſh- 
rooms will appear perhaps in a Month after making ; 
but thoſe Beds which are made in Summer, when the 
Scaſon is hot, or in Winter, when the Weather is cold, 
are much longer before they produce. 

The great Skill in managing theſe Beds is, that of 
keeping them in a proper Temperature of Moiſture, 


never ſuffering them to receive too much Wet : During . 


the Summer Seaſon, the Beds may be uncovered to re- 
ceive gentle Showers of Rain at proper Times; and in 
long dry Seaſons they ſhould be now and then gently 
watered, but by no means ſuffer much.Wet to come to 
them ; during the Winter Seaſon they muſt be kept as 
dry as poſſible, and fo cloſely covered as to keep out 
Cold. In froſty or very cold Weather, if ſome warm 
Litter out of a Dung Heap is laid on, it will promote 
the Growth of the Muſhrooms ; this muſt not be laid 
next the Bed, but a Covering of dry Litter between the 
Bed and this warm Litter; as often as the Litter is found 
to decay, it ſhould be renewed with freſh ; and as the 


Cold increaſes, the Covering ſhould be laid fo much 


thicker. If theſe Things are obſerved, there may be 
Plenty of Muſhrooms produced all the Year ; and thefe 
produced in Beds, are much better for the Table than 
any of thoſe which are gathered in the Fields. 

A Bed thus managed, if the Spawn takes kindly, will 
continue good for ſeveral Months, and produce great 
Quantities of Muſhrooms ; from theſe Beds when they 
are deſtroyed, you ſhould take the Spawn for a freſh 
Supply, which may be laid up in a dry Place until the 
proper Seaſon of uſing it; which ſhould not be ſooner 
than five or ſix Weeks, that the Spawn may have Time 
to dry before it is put into the Bed, otherwiſe it will not 
ſucceed well. 

Sometimes it happens, that Beds thus made do not 
produce any Muſhrooms till they have lain five or fix 
Months, fo that theſe Beds ſhould vet be deſtroyed, 
though they ſhould not at firſt anſwer Expettation ; for 
I have frequently known theſe to have produced great 
Quantities of Muſhrooms afterward, ang have continued 
a long Time in Perfection. 

MUSTARD. Se Sinapi. 

MYAGRUM. Taurn. Intl. R. H. 211. Tab. 99. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 713. Gold of Pleaſure. 

The Charatters are, 


The Empalement ef the Flower is compaſed of 4 cler, 
- oval, coloured Leaves, which fall off. The Flower hath 


4 roundifh obtuſe Petals, placed in Form of a Cre. Ut 
bath 6 Stamina the Length of the Petals, four of which 
are a little longer, terminated by ſingle Summits. In tbe 
Center is fituated an oval Germen, ſupporting a ſlender 


Style, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen becomes 
a turbinated, 


earns” —_— r 
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a turbinated H-art-ſbaped, little Pod, having two Valves 
with the rigid Style on the Top, incleſing roundiſh Seeds, 
The Species are, 
1. Myacrum filiculis evatis, prdunculatis polyſper- 
mis. Hort. Cliff. 328. Myagrum with oval Pods having 
Foot Stalks, and incloſing one Seed. This is the Aly/- 


Vn ſegetum filiis auriculatis acutis. Teurn, Inſt. R. VH. 


Corn Madwort with eared acute-pointed Leaves, com- 
monly called Gold of. Pleaſure. 

2. MyacrRuM filiculis cordatis pedunculatis polyſprr- 
mis, faliis denticulatis cbtuſis. Myagrum with Heart- 
ſhaped Pods ſtanding on Foot Stalks, having many Seeds 
and indented Leaves. This is the Alyſſon ſegetum foliis 
auriculatis acutis fructu majori. Tourn. Corn Madwort, 
with acute-eared Leaves and a larger Fruit. 

. MyacruM filiculis globoſts compreſſis punctato-ru- 
828. Hort. Cliff. 328. Myagrum with globular, com- 
preſſed ſmall Pods, having rough Punctures. This is 
the Rapiſirum arvenſe, folio auriculato acuts. Tourn. Inſt. 
211. Field Charlock with an acute-eared Leaf. 

4. MracrumM fliculis biarticulatis diſpermis, foliis 
extrorſum ſinuatis denticulatis. Hort. Upſal. 182. Mya- 
grum with ſhort Pods, having two Joints, two Seeds, 


and outer Leaves ſinuated and indented. This is the Ra- 


piſtrum mon1ſpermum. C. B. P. One ſeeded Charlock. 
5. Mr aGRuUM filiculis cerdatis ſubſeſſilibus, foliis am- 


plexicaulibus. Hort. Upſal. 182. Myagrum with ſmall 
Heart-ſhaped Pods fitting cloſe to the Stalk, and the 


Leavesembracing it. This is the Myagrum monoſper- 


mum latifolium. C. B. P. 109. Broad leaved Myagrum 
having one Seed in a Pod. 


The +t Sort grows naturally in Corn Fields in the 


South of France and [taly ; I have alſo found it growing 
in the Corn in Eafthamſled Park, the Seat of William 


Trumbull, Eſq; but it is not common in this Country. It 
is an annual Flant with an upright Stalk, about a Foot 
and a Half high, ſending out 2 or 4 Side Branches to- 
ward the Top, which grow erect ; they are ſmooth, and 
have a fungous Pith ; the lower Leaves are from 3 to 4 
Inches long, of a pale or yellowiſh green, and eared at 
their Baſe ; thoſe on the Stalks diminiſh in their Size all 
the Way up, and are entire, and almoſt embrace the 
Stalks with their Baſe. Ihe Flowers grow in looſe Spikes 
at the End of the Branches, ſtanding on Foot Stalks an 
Inch long; they are compoſed of 4 ſmall yellowiſh 
Petals, placed in Form of a Croſs ; theſe are ſucceeded 


dy oval Capſules, bordered and crowned at the Top 


with the Style of the Flower; theſe have two Cells, 
filled with red Seeds. 

The 2d Sort is alſo annual, and differs from the 
firſt in having a taller Stalk ; the Leaves are much-lon- 
ger, narrower, and regularly indented on their Edges, 
ending in obtuſe Points. The Flowers are larger, but of 
the ſame Form and Colour ; the Capſules are much lar- 
ger, and ſhaped like a Heart. Both Sorts flower in June 
and July, and their Seeds ripen in September. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in the South of France and 
Italy. I his is an annual Plant, whoſe lower Leaves are 
five or ſix Inches long; they are hairy and ſucculent ; 


their Baſe is eared, and they end in acute Points. The 


Stalks riſe a Foot and a Half high, they are brittle and 
hairy, branching out toward the Top like the two for- 
mer, and are terminated by ſhort looſe Spikes of ſmall 
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pale Flowers, ſucceeded by ſmall rough, roundiſh Cap- 


ſules, compreſſed at the Top. It flowers in July, and 


the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally amongſt the Corn, in 
France and Germany. This is alſo annual, the lower 
Leaves are large, jagged, and hairy ; the Stalks branch out 
from the Bottom, and are garniſhed with Leaves about 4 
Inches long and 2 broad; they are hairy, and unequally 
jagged. The Stalks are terminated by very long looſe 
Spikes of yellow Flowers, which are ſucceeded by ſhort 
Pods with two Joints, each including on roundiſh Seed. 
It flowers about the ſame Time with the former. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
and Italy; this hath a ſmooth Branching Stalk upward 
of 2 Feet high; the lower Leaves are 5 or 6 Inches long, 
ſmooth, ſucculent, and a little indented ; the upper 
Leaves almoſt embrace the Stalks with their Baſe. Ihe 
Flowers are produced in long looſe Spikes, which are 
eellow and fit cloſe to the Stalk ; theſe are ſucceeded by 
Me dagei compreſſed Pods, divided into two Cells 
by a longitudinal Partition, each containing one round- 
ith Seed. It flowers at the ſame Time. 

If the Seeds of all theſe Plants are permitted to ſcatter 
in Autumn, the Plants will riſe without Care and 
only require to be thinned and kept clean from Weeds. 
Theſe autumnzl Plants will always ripen their Seeds, 
whereas thoſe ſown in Spring ſometimes fail, 

MYOSURUS, Mouſetail. 

This Plant is very near akin to the Ranunculus, in 
which Genus it is ranged by ſome Botaniſts ; the Flow- 
ers are extremely ſmall, and are ſucceeded by long flen- 
der Spikes of Seeds, reſembling the Tail of a Mouſe, 
from whence it had the Name. It grows wild upon 
moiſt Grounds in divers Parts of England, where it flow- 
ers the latter End of = and the Seeds ripen in a 
Month after, when the Plants decay, being annual, Tt 
is never cultivated in Gardens. 

MYRICA. Lin. Gen. Plant. g81. Gale. Tourn. AF. 
Reg. Scien. 1106. The Candlebury Myrtle, wulgo ; or 
Gale, or Sweet Willow ; by ſome _—_ Brabantica, 
or Dutch Myrtle ; in French, Piment Royal. 

The Cbaraclers are, 

The male Flowers are upon different Plants from the fe- 
male; tbe. male Flowers are produced in a looſe oblong oval 
Katkin, imbricated on every Side ; under each Scale is fitu- 
ated one Moon-ſhaped Flower, baving no Petal, but hath 
four or fix ſbort ſlender Stamina, terminated by large T win 
Summits, whoſe Lobes are bid. The female Flowers have 
neither Petal or-Stamina, but an oval Germen ſupporting 
two flender Styles, rrotuned by ſingle Stigmas. The Germen 
becomes a Berry with one Cell, incliſing a ſingle Seed, 

The Species are, - 

1. Myrica foliis lanceslatis ſubſerratis caule __ 
coſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1024. Myrica with Spear-ſhaped 
ſawed Leaves and a ſhrubby Stalk. "This is the Gale 
Jrutex odvratus ſeptentrionalium F. B. Northern ſhrubby 
ſweet Gale, ſweet Willow, Dutch Myrtle, or Gale. 

2. Myrica foliis lanceolatis integerrimis, caule fruti- 
coſo. Myrica with entire Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and a 
ſhrubby Stalk. This is the Myrtus Brabantice ſimilit 
Carelinienſis baccifera, fruttu racemoſo ſeſſili monayreno. 
Pluk, Phyt. Carolina Myrtle like that ot the Dutch, with 
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Berries growing in Bunches, and ſitting cloſe to the 
Stalks, commonly called Candleberry Myrtle. 

3. Myrica foliis lanceolatis ſerratis, caule fruticoſa. 
Myrica with Spear-ſhaped ſawed Leaves, and a ſhrubby 
Stalk. This is the Myrtus Brabantice ſimilis Carolinien- 
ſit bumilior, faliis latioribus & magis ſerratis. Cateſb. Car. 
Vol. I. p. 13. Lower Carolina Myrtle or Candleberry 
Tree, reſembling that of Brabant, having broader Leaves 
which are more ſawed. | 

. Mygica' foliis oblongis alternatim ſinuatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 456. Myrica with oblong Leaves alternately ſinua- 
ated. This is the Gale Mariana, Aſplenii folio. Pet. 
Muf. 773. Mar yland Gale with a Spleenwort Leaf. 

5. Mrrica foliis oblongis eppeſitꝰ ſinuatis glabrit. 
Myrica with oblong ſmooth Leaves oppoſitely ſinuated. 
This is the Laurus Africana miner, |olia_ quercits, Hort. 
E 2 Smaller African Bay with an Oak Leaf. 

. Mrrica feliis oblongis e pſitè 1 2 
Myrica with oblong hairy Leaves oppoſitely ſinuated. 

7: Myrica foliis ſubcordatis ſerratis ſeſſilibus. Hort. 
Cliff. 456. Myrica with ſawed Leaves which are almoſt 
Heart-ſhaped, and fit cloſe to the Stalk. This is the 
Gale Capenſis, ilicis coccifere folio. Pet. Muf. 774. Gale 
from the Cape, with a Leaf like the Kermes Oak. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally on Bogs in England, 

ticularly in the northern and weſtern Countries, alſo 
in Windſer Park, and near Tunbridge Wells. This ri- 
ſes with many ſhrubby Stalks near 4 Feet high, which 
divide into ſeveral ſlender Branches garniſhed with ſtiff 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, about an Inch and a Half long, 
and half an Inch broad in the Middle; they are of a 


light yellowiſh green, ſmooth, a little ſawed at their 


Points, and emit a fragrant Odour when bruiſed ; they 
are placed alternately on the Branches. Ihe male Flow- 
ers or Katkins, are produced from the Side of the 
Branches, growing on ſeparate Plants from the female, 
which are ſucceeded by Cluſters of ſmall Berries, each 
having a ſingle Seed. It flowers in July, and the Seeds 
ripen in Autumn. 

The Leaves of this Shrub has been by ſome Perſons 
gathered and uſed for Tea, but it is generally ſuppoſed 
to be hurtful to the Brain ; but from this Uſe ot it, a 
learned Phyſician a few Years ſince, wrote a Treatiſe 
to prove this to be the true Tea, in which he has only 
ſhewn his Want of Knowledge in theſe Things. | 

It grows naturally on Bogs, and cannot be made to 
thrive on dry Land, fo is ſeldom preſerved in Gardens. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Nerth America, where 
the Inhabitants get a Sort of green Wax from the Ber- 
ries, Which they make into Candles. The Method of 
collecting and preparing this, is deſcribed by Mr. Cateſby, 
in his Hiſtory of Carolina. 

This grows. naturally on Bogs and ſwampy Lands, 
where it riſes with many ſtrong ſhrubby Stalks 7 or 8 
Feet bigh, ſending out ſeveral Branches, which are 
garniſhed with ſtiff Spear-ſhaped Leaves near 3 Inches 
long, and one broad in the Middle ; they are ſmooth. 
and entire, having ſcarce any Foot Stalks, of a yellow- 
iſh lucid green on their upper Side, but paler on their. 
under, ſtanding alternately, and pretty cloſe tothe Branch- 
cs; theſe have a very grateful Odour when bruiſed. 
The Katkins come out upon different Plants from the 
Berries, theſe are about an Inch long, landing ereQ. 
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The Female Flowers come out on the Side of the 
Branches in longiſh Bunches, which are ſucceeded b 
ſmall roundiſh Berries, covered with a Sort of Meal. 
This Shrub delights in a moiſt ſoft Soil, and lives in the 
open Air without any Protection. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Carolina ; this doth 
not rife ſo high as the former, the Branches are not fo 
ſtrong, and they have a grayiſh Bark ; the Leaves are 
ſhorter, broader, and are ſawed on their Edges, but in 
other Reſpects is like the ſecond Sort; the Berries of 
this are alſo collected for the ſame Purpoſe. 

Theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in Autumn, and then the Plants will come up the 
following Spring ; but if they are kept out ot the. 
Ground till Spring, they ſeldom grow till the Year after. 
The Plants require Water in dry Weather, and ſhould 
be ſcreened from Froſts while young, but when they 
have obtained Strength, they will reſiſt the Cold of this 
Country very well. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Philadelphia, from 


whence the Plants have been brought to England ; and 


thoſe planted on a moiſt Soil, have thriven very well ; 
ſome of theſe creep at their Roots and ſend up Suckers 
plentifully, as in their native Soil. 

This riſes with flender ſhrubby Stalks near 3 Feet 
high, which are hairy, and divide into ſeveral ſlender 
Branches, garniſhed with Leaves from 3 to 4 Inches 
long, and half an Inch broad; they are alternately in- 
dented almoſt to the Mid-rib, and have a great Reſem- 
blance to thoſe of Spleenwort ; they are of a dark green, 
hairy on the under Side, and fit cloſe to the Stalks. The 


male Flowers or Katkins, come out on the Side of the 


Branches between the Leaves, theſe are oval and ſtand 
ere. I have not ſeen any of theſe Plants in Fruit, 'fo 


can give no Deſcription of it. 
T his Sort will propagate by Suckers ſent out from the 


Roots, and planted in a looſe moiſt Soil; it endures the 


Cold as well as the two former Sorts. 

The 5th and 6th. Sorts grow naturally at the Cape of 
G::4 Hape; theſe only differ in one having very ſmooth 
ſhining Seeds, and thoſe of the other are hairy. I do 
not know if they are different Species, but I received 


them from Holland as ſuch, add the Plants till retain - 


their Difference. 


This riſes with fhrubby flender Stalks about 4 Feet 


high ; and divide into ſmaller Branches, which in one 
Sort are ſmooth and in the other are hairy ; theſe are cloſe- 


ly garniſhed with Leaves about an Inch and a Half long, 


and almoſt an Inch broad; ſome having two, others 


three, deep Indentures on their Sides, which are oppoſite ; 
in one Sort they are ſmooth and ſhining, and in the other - 


they are hairy and of a darker green; they fit cloſe tothe 


Branches, .and end in obtuſe Points which are indented : - 


Between the Leaves come out ſome. oval Katkins which 
drop off, ſo that all the Plants which I have feen have 
been male, therefore I can give no Account of the Fruit. 
Theſe retain their Leaves all the Year, but are too ten- 
der to live through the Winter in open Air in England, 
muſt be placed in the Green houſe. As theſe do not pro- 


duce Seeds here, they are propagyeed. bf Layers, but 
r 


they do not take Root very freely, ſo the Plants are not 


very common in Eurepe at preſent; for [| do not find 


the Cuttings of theſe Plants. will take Root, having 
made 
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made ſeveral Trials of them in all the different Methods; 
nor have the Dutch Gardeners had better Succeſs, fo that 
the Plants are as ſcarce there as in England. 
In laying the Shoots, that Part which is laid ſhould be 
tongued at a Joint, as practiſed in laying Carnations ; 
and the young Shoots only ſhould be choſen for this Pur- 
poſe, for the old Branches will not put out Roots. Theſe 
Layersare often two Years before they take Root enough 
to tranſplant, for they ſhould not be ſeparated from the 
old Plants till they have made good Roots, otherwiſe 
they are very ſubject to miſcarry, 
hen they are taken from the old Plants, they ſhould 
be each put into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with ſoft, 
rich, loamy Farth ; and if they are placed under a com- 
mon Frame, ſhading them from the Sun in the Middle 
of the Day, it will forward their taking new Root; 
then they may be placed in a ſheltered Situation during 
the Summer and in Autumn removed into the Green- 
houſe, and treated as other Plants from the ſame Coun- 
try. The beſt Seaſon for laying the Branches, I have 
obſerved to be in Fuly, and by the ſame Time the fol- 
lowing Year, they have been fat to remove. 

The 7th Sort is a Native of the Cape of god Hepe ; 
this hath a weak ſhrubby Stalk, which riſes 5 or 6 Feet 
high, ſending out many long flender Branches, cloſely 
grRY their whole . with ſmall Heart. ſhaped 

eaves, which ſit cloſe to the Branches, and are ſſight- 
ly indented and waved on their Edges. The Flowers 


come out between the Leaves in roundiſh Bunches; 


theſe are male in all the Plants I have yet ſeen; they have 
an uncertain Number of Stamina, ard are included in 
one common ſcaly Cover. Theſe Flowers appear in 
July, but make no great Appearance; The Leaves of 
this Sort continue all the Vear. 

This is propagated, aud requires the ſame treatment 
as the two former Sorts, and is as difficult to increaſe, 
ſo is not common in the European Gardens. 

MVRRHIS. See Chærophyllum, Scandix, Siſon. 

MXR TEUS. Turn. Inf. R. H. 640. Tab. 40g. Lin. 
Cem Plant. 543. Myrtle; in French, Myrtc. 

The Characters are, "#4 

The Empalement of the Fluwer is of one Leaf, cut into 
five acute Points at the Top, is permanent, and ſits on the 
Germen. The Flower bas five large oval Petals which are 
inſerted in the Empalement, and a great Number of ſmall 
Staming which are alſo inſerted in the Empalement, termi- 
nated by ſmall Summits. The Germen is ſituated under the 
Flower, ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by an obtuſe 
Stigma. The Germen afterward turns to an oval Berry 
with three Cells, crowned by the Empalement; cach Cell 
containing one or two Kidney-ſbaped Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. Myxrus lis ovatis, pedunculis lingioribut. Myr- 
tle with oval Leaves, and longer Foot-Stalks to the 
Flowers. This is the Myrtus latiſolia Romana. C. B. P. 
468. Broad leaved Roman Myrtle, or common broad 
leaved Myrtle. | | 

2. Myrrtvus foliis lanceslatis ecuminatis. Myrtle with 
Spear-ſhaped acute pointed Leaves. This is the Myr- 
8 4 zlia Beg ca. C. B. P. 469. Broad leaved Dutch 

yrtle. 2 | 
3. Mrxrus feliis lanceolato-ovatis acutis. Myrtle 
with  Spear-ſhaped, oval acute-pointed Leaves. This 
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is the Myrtus ſyloeſtrir, foltis acutiſſimis. C. B. P. 46g. 
Wild Myrtle with very acute-pointed Leaves. 
4. Mrarus foliis ovato-lancedlatis confertis. Myrtle 
with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves growing in Cluſters, 
This is the Myrtur latifelia Betica 2 vel foliis laurinit, 


confertim naſcentibus. C. B. P. 469. Second broad leaved 


Spaniſh Myrtle, with Bay Leaves growing in Cluſters, 
commonly called Orange Leaved Myrtle. 

5. MyrTvus folits ovato-lanceo/atis acutis, ramis erec- 
tioribus, Myrile with oval, acute-pointed, Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, and ere&t Branches. This is the Myrtus cam- 
munis Italica. C. B. P. 468. Common Italian Myrtle, 
called upright Myrtle. 

6. Mrarus foltis evatis, baccis rotundivyibus. Myr. 
tle with oval Leaves and rounder Berries. This is the 
Myrtus minor vulgaris. C. B. P. 469. Common ſmaller 
Myrtle, called the Box leaved Myrtle. 

7. Myxrus ſoliis linearl.- lancealatis acuminatit. Myr. 
tle with linear, Spear-ſhaped, acute- pointed Leaves. 
This is the Myrtur foliis minimis & mucronat it. C. B. P. 
469. Myrtle with the ſmalleſt ſharp-pointed Leaves, 
commonly called Rofemary leaved Myrtle. 

8. Nya rus pedunculis . foliis ovatis ſab pe- 
tiolatis. Lin. Sp. P. 472. Myrtle with many Flowers on 
each Foot-Stalk, and oval Leaves having ſhort Foot 
Stalks. This is the Mrtns Zeylanica odoratifſima ; baccis 
niveis monococcis. H. L. 434. Sweet ſmelling Myrtle of 
Ceylen, with Snow white Berries contarning one Seed. 

9. Mrarus foliir alternis. Flor, Zeyl. 186. Myrtle 
with alternate Leaves. | 

The iſt Sort is the common broad leaved Myrtle, 
which is one of the hardeſt Kinds we have. "Fhe Leaves 
are an Inch and a Half long, and one Inch broad, of a 
lucid green, ſanding on ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flow. 
ers come out from the Side of the Branches, on pretty 
long, Foot Stalks : theſe are ſucceeded by oval Berries 
of a dark purple Colour, incloſing 3 or 4 hard Kidney- 
ſhaped Seeds. It flowers in July and Auyuff, and the 
Berries ripen in Winter. This Sort is by ſome called the 
flowering Myrtle, becauſe it generally has a greater Quan- 
tity of Flowers, and thoſe are larger than of any other dort. 

The 2d Sort has Leaves much leſs than thoſe of the 
former, and are more pointed, ſtanding cloſer together 
on the Branches ; the Mid-rib on the under Side of the 
Leaves is of a purple Colour, they are of a darker 
green, and ſit cloſer to the Branches. The Flowers are 
ſmaller, and have ſhorter Foot Stalks than thofe of the 
firſt Sort; this flowers a little later in the Summer, and 
ſeldom ripens its Berries here. 

The double flowering Myrtle I-take to be a Variety 
of this, for the Leaves and Growth of the Plant, the 
Size of the Flowers, and the Time of flowering, agree 
better with this than any of the other Sorts. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
and Italy; the hive of this are much ſmaller than 
thoſe of the ſecond, being leſs than an Inch long, and 
not more than half an Inch broad, of an oval Spear 
ſhape, ending in acute Points, of a dull green, and ſet 
pretty cloſe on the Branches. The Flowers are ſmaller 
than either of the former, and come out from the Wings 
of the Leaves toward the End of the Branches; the 
Berries are ſmall and oval. | | 


The 4th Sort has a ſtronger Stalk” and * 
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than either of the former Sorts, ard riſes to a greater 
Height; the Leaves are oval, Spear-ſhaped, and are placed 
in Cluſters round the Branches; theſe are of a dark green 
The Flowers are of a middling Size, and come out ſpa- 
ringly from between the Leaves; the Berries are oval, 
and ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt Sort, but ſeldom ripen 
in Fneland. The Gardeners call this the Orange leaved 
Myrtle, and ſome, the Bay leaved Myrtle. This Sort is 
not ſo hardy as the former. 

The 5th Sort is the common Italian Myrtle; this 
hath oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ending in acute Points 
the: Branches grow more erect than thoſe of either of 
the former Sorts, as do alſo the Leaves, from whence 
it is called by the Gardeners upright Myrtle. The 
Flowers of this are not large, and the Petals are marked 
with purple at their Points, while they remain cloſed ; 
the Berries are ſmall, oval, and of a purple Colour. 
There is a Variety of this with white Berries, in which 
it only differs from this; ard I believe the Nutmeg Myr- 
tle is only a Variety of this, for I have raiſed ſeveral of the 
Plants from Seed, many of which were fo like the Italian 
Myrtle, as not to be-diſtinguiſhed from it. 

The 6th Sort is commonly callled the Box leaved 


Myrtle; the Leaves of this are. oval, ſmall, and fit. 


cloſe on the Branches; they are cf a lucid green, ending 
in obtuſe Points; the Branches are weak, and frequently 
hang downward, when the are permitted to grow without 
ſhortening, and have a grayiſh Bark. The Flowers are 
ſmall and come late in the Summer, the Berrics are ſmall 
and round. 

The 7th Sort is called the Roſemary leaved Myrtle and 
by ſome the Thyme leaved Myrtle. The Branches of this 
grow pretty erect; the Leaves are placed cloſe on the 

zranches, they are ſmall, narrow, and end in acute Points; 
they are of a lucid green, and have a fragrant Odour 
when bruiſed. The Flowers of this are ſmall, and come 
late in the Seaſon, and are but ſeldom ſucceeded by Ber- 
ries here. 

There are ſome other Varieties of theſe Myrtles, 
which are propagated in the Gardens for Sale; but as 
their Difference has been occaſioned by Culture, fo it 
would be multiplying their Titles to little Purpoſe. Thoſe 
here enumerated, | believe to be really diſtin; for I 
have raiſed moſt of them from Seeds, and have not found 
them change from ene to another, though there has been 
other ſmall Variations among the Plants. 1 

The 8th Sort is a Native of the Iſland of Ceylon; this 
is much tenderer than either of the former Sorts, ſo can- 
not be kept through the Winter in England, without 
ſome artificial Heat. This hath a ſtrong upright Stalk, 
covered with a ſmooth gray Bark, dividing upward into 
many ſlender ſtiff Branches; theſe are garniſhed with 
oval Leaves placed oppoſite, which are near two 
Inches long, and an Inch and a Quarter broad, ending 
in Points; they are of a lucid green, and have very 
ſhort Foot Stalks... The Flowers come out at the Ends 
of the Branches, feveral of them being ſuſtained upon 


one common Foot Stalk, which branches out, and each 


Flower ſtands on a very ſlender diſtin Foot Stalk; they 
are very like the Flowers of /talian Myrtle, but always 
appear in December and January, and are never ſucceed- 
ed by Berries here, 
558 911 Sort grows naturally in the Iſland of Ceylon, 
oz. Il. | 3 
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where it riſes to be a large Tree ; but I doubt of this 
being a Myrtle, for by the dried Sample which was gi- 
ven me by the late Dr. William Sherard, it ſeems rather 
to belong to the Genus of Clove; the Flowers growing 
in Bunches at the End of the Branches like the Pimento, 
which I ſuppoſe occaſioned Dr. Linneus to add the Sy- 
nonime of the Pimento from Sir Hans Sloane to this 
Plant, though that is very different from this ; for the 
Leaves of the Pimento are placed oppoſite cn the Branch- 
es, whereas theſe are alternate; ard this Error has not 
been corrected by Brown in his Hiſtory of Jamaica, 
though a Tree of ſuch Conſequence as this is to the In- 
habitants of that Iſland, one ſhould have imagined could 
not be over looked by one who propoſed to write a natu- 
tural Hiſtory of that Country. 

The Leaves of this Tree are eight Inches long and 
four broad in the Middle, ending in obtuſe Points ; but 
thoſe of the Pimento are ſeldom more than half that 
Size, and end in acute Points. The Flowers of the 
dried Sample in my ColleQion, appear to be all male, 
which gives me Reaſon to believe it is allied to the Pi- 
mento, which is male and female in different Plants; 
but as I have not ſeen any of the freſh Flowers of this 
Tree, fo I cannot be poſitive, whether this is ſo or not. 
The Branches of this Tree come out irregularly, and 
have a dark brown Bark ; the Leaves are placed alternate- 
ly vpon ſhort Foot Stalks; theſe are ſhaped like thoſe of 
the Bay Tree, but are much larger; they have a very 
ſtrong Mid-rib, and ſeveral Veins which come out' from 
the Mid-rib alternately, which diverge to the Edges of 
the Leaves. The Flowers are produced in looſe Bunch- 
es at the End of the Branches, ſeveral growing upon the 
ſame Foot Stalk; they are ſmall, and have ſeveral Stami- 
na in each, but they are ſo cloſed together in the dried 
Sample, that their Number cannot be counted ; the dried 
Leaves ſtill retain their Fragrancy in a ſmall Degree, 
though it is very propable, this may have been gathered 
more than ſixty Years. 

I ſhall firſt treat of the Method of cultivating and 
propagating the common Sorts of Myrtle, as they all re- 
quire nearly the ſame Management ; and ſhall afterward 
mention that of theſe two Sorts laſt mentioned, which 
require a different Treatment; but as the Varieties of 
the common Sorts of Myrtle, are cultivated in the Gar- 
dens for Sale, I ſhall juſt mention the Titles by which 
they are known, that the Curious may be informed how 
many there are : 

Two Sorts of Nutmeg Myrtles, one with a broader 
Leaf than the other. 

The Bird"s Ne Myrtle, the Striped Nutmeg Myrtle, 
the Striped upright Myrile, the Striped Roſemary 2 
Myrtle, the Striped Box leaved Myrtle, and the Striped 
braad leaved Myrtle. 

Theſe Plants may be all propagated from Cuttings, 
the beſt Seaſon for which is in the Beginning of Ju- 
ly, when you ſhould make Choice of the ſtraiteſt and 
moſt vigorous young Shoots, which ſhould be about fix 
or eight Inches long; and the Leaves on the lower Part 
muſt be ſtripped off about two or three Inches high, and 
the Part twiſted which is to be placed in the Ground; 
then having filled a Parcel of Pots (in Proportion to the 
Quantity of Cuttings deſigned) with light rich Earth, you 
ſhould plant the Cuttings R—_ at about two * 
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tance from each other, obſerving to cloſe the Farth faſt 
about them, and give them ſome Water to ſettle it to the 
Cuttings; then place the Pots under a common hot Bed 
Frame, plunging them into ſome old Dung, or | anners 
Bark, which will prevent the Earth from drying too faſt ; 
but you muſt carefully ſhade them with Mats in the 
Heat of the Day, and give them Air in Proportion to the 
Warmth of the Sea'on, not forgetting to water them 
every two or three Days, as you find the Farth in the 
Pots require it. With this Management, in about fix 
Weeks, the Cuttings will be rooted, and begin to ſhoot, 
when you muſt inure them to the open Air by Depp 
into which they ſhould be removed towards the latter 
Eng of Auguſt, or the Beginning of September, placing 
them in a Situation, where they may be ſheltered from 
cold Winds, in which Place they may remain till the 
Middle, or latter End of Ofober, when the Pots ſhould 
be removed into the Green-houſe, and placed in the 
cooleſt Part thereof, that they may have Air given to 
them, wherever the Weather is mild, for they re- 
quire only to be protected from ſevere Cold, except the 
Orange-leavcd, and the ſtriped Nutmeg Myrtles, which 
are ſomewhat tenderer than the reſt, and ſhould have a 
warmer Situation. 

During the Winter Seaſon they muſt be frequently, 
but gently watered ; and, if any decayed Leaves appear, 
they ſhould be conſtantly picked off, as alſo the Pots kept 
clear from Weeds, which, if permitted to grow, will 
ſcon overſpread the young Plants, and deſtroy them. 

If theſe Pots are placed under a common hot Bed 
Frame in Winter, where they may be ſcreened from 
Froſt, and have the free Air in mild Weather, the youn 
Plants will ſucceed better than in a Green-houſe, 3 
they do not receive too much Wet, and are not kept 
cloſely covered, which will occaſion their growing moul- 
dy, and dropping their Leaves. 

_ The Spring followipg theſe Plants ſhould be taken out 

of the Pots very carefully, preſerving a Ball of Earth to 
the Roots of each of them, and every one ſhould be 
placed in a ſeparate ſmall! Pot filled with rich light 
Earth, obſerving to water them well to ſettle the Earth to 
their Roots, and place them under a Frame until they 
have taken Root, after which they ſhould be inured to 
the open Air, and in May they muſt be placed abroad for 
the Summer, in a ſheltered Situation, where they may 
be defended from ſtrong Winds. 

During the Summer Seaſon they will require to be 
plentifully watered, eſpecially being in ſuch {mall Pots, 
which in that Seaſon ſoon dry; therefore obſerve to place 
them where they may receive the Morning Sun; for 
when they are too much expoſed to the Sun in the Heat 
of the Day, the Moiſture contained in the Earth of theſe 
ſmall Pots will ſoon be exhaled, and the Plants greatly 
retarded in their-Growth thereby. 

In Aug uf. Plowing examine your Pots, to ſee if the 

Rogts cf the Plants have not made Way out through the 
Hole in the Bottom of the Pots, which if you obſerve, 
you muſt then ſhift them into Pots a Size larger, filling 
thera up with the like rich Earth, and obſerve to trim 
the Roots which are matted to the Side of the Pots, allo 
to looſen the Earth from the Outſide of the Ball with 
your Hands, ſome of which ſhould be taken off, that 
the Roots may the eaſier find Paſſage into the freſk Earth ; 
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then water them well, and place the Pots in a Situation 
where they may be defended from ſtrong Winds ; at this 
Time you may trim the Plants, in order to reduce them 
to a regular Figure; and if they are inclinable to make 
crooked Stems, thruſt down a ſlender firait Stick cloſe 
by them, to which their Stems ſhould be taſtened, fo as 
to bring them upright, 


If Care be taken to train them thus while they are 


young, the Stems afterward, when they have acquired 
Strength, will continue ſtrait without any Support, and 
their Pranches may be pruned, fo as to form either Balls 
or Pyramids, which for ſuch Plants as are preſerved in the 
Green-houſe, and require to be kept in ſmall Compals, 
is the beſt Method to have them handſome; but then 
theſe ſheered Plants will not produce any Flowers, for 
which Reaſon that Sort with double Flowers ſhould not 
be clipped, becauſe the chief Beauty of that conſiſts in 
its Flowers; but it will be neceſſary to ſuffer a Plant or 
two of each Kind to grow rude, for the Uſe of their 
Branches in Noſegays, &c. for it will greatly detace 
thoſe which have been conſtantly ſheered to cut off 
their Branches. 

As theſe Plants advance in Stature, they ſhould annu- 
ally be removed into larger Pots, according to the Size 
of their Roots, but you muſt be careful not to put them 
into Pots too large, which will cauſe them to ſhoot 
weak, and many Times prove the Deſtruction of them, 
therefore when they are taken out of the former Pots, 
the Earth about their Roots ſhould be pared off, and that 
within Side the Ball muſt be gently looſened, that the 
Roots may not be too cloſely confined; and then place 
them into the ſame Pots again, provided they are not 
too ſmall, filling up the Sides and Bottom of them with 
freſh rich Earth, and giving them Plenty of Water to 
ſettle the Earth to their Roots, which ſhould be frequent- 
ly repeated, for they require to be often watered both in 
Winter and Summer, but in hot Weather they muſt 
have it in Plenty. 


The beſt Time for ſhifting theſe Plants is either in- 


April, or Auguft, tor if it be done much ſooner in the 
Spring, the Plants are then in a flow growing State, and 
not fo able to ſtrike out freſh Roots again very ſoon, and 
if it be done later in Autumn, the cold Weather coming 


on will prevent their taking Root; nor is it adviſeable to 


do it in the great Heat of Summer, becauſe they will 


require to be very often watered, alſo to be placed in 


the Shade, otherwiſe they will be liable to droop for a 
confiderable Time; and that being the Seaſon when 
theſe Plants are placed among other Fxoticks, to adorn 
the ſeveral Parts of the Garden, theſe Plants, being then 
ſhifted, could not be expoſed until they have taken 
Root again, which, at that Time (if the Seaſon be hot 
and dry) will be three Weeks, or a Month. | 

In October, when the Nights begin to be froſty, re- 
move the Plants into the Green houſe, but if the Wea- 


ther proves favourable (as it. often happens,) they may 


remain abroad untiF the Beginning of, Nowember, for if 
they are carried into the Green-houſe too ſoon, and the 
Autumn ſhauld prove warm, they will make freſh Shoots 
at that Seaſon, which will be weak, and often grow 
mouldy in Winter, if the Weather is ſo ſevere as to re- 
quire the Windows to be kept cloſely ſhut, whereby 
they will be greatly defaced; for. which Reaſon they 
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ſhould always be kept as long abroad as the Seaſon will 
permit, and removed out again in Spring, before they 
ſhoot out; and during the Winter Seaſon that they are in 
the Green-houſe, they ſhould have as much free Air as 
poſſible when the Weather is mild, 

The three firſt mentioned Sorts I have ſeen planted 
abroad in warm vituations, and upon a dry Soil, where 
they have endured the Cold of our Winters for ſeveral 
Years very well, with only being covered in very, hard 
Froſts with two or three Mats, and the Surface of the 
Ground about their Roots covered with a little Mulch to 
prevent the Froſt from entering the Ground ; but in 
Cornwall and Devonſhire, where the Winters are more 
favourable than in moſt other Parts of England, there 
are large Hedges of Myrtle, which have been planted 
ſeveral Years, and are very thriving and vigorous, ſome 
of which are upward of ſix Feet high, and I believe, if 
the double flowering Kind was planted abroad, it would en- 
dure the Cold as well as any ot the other Sorts, it being 
a Native of the ſouthern Parts of France. This, and the 
Orange-leaved Kind, are the moſt difficult to take Root 
from Cuttings ; but if they are planted toward the latter 
End of June, making Choice of only ſuch Shoots as are 
tender, and the Pots are plunged into an ol4 Bed of Tan- 
ners Bark which has loſt moſt of its Heat, and the Glaſ- 
ſes ſhaded every Day, they will take Root extremely 
well, as I have more than once experienced, The 
Orange-leaved Sort, and thoſe with vartegated Leaves, 
are tenderer than the ordinary Sorts, and ſhould be houſ- 
ed a little ſooner in Autumn, and placed farther from the 
Windows of the Green-houſe. 

The 8th Sort is with Difficulty propagated, which oc- 
caſions its preſent Scarcity, tor as it does not produce ripe 
Seeds in £ uropr, it can only be increaſed by Layers, or 
Cuttings. The Layers are commonly two Years before 
they take Root, and the Cuttings frequently fail, though 
the latter is preferred, when performed at a proper Sea- 
ſon, and in a right Method; the belt Tune to plant the 
Cuttings is in May; in the Choice of them, it ſhould 
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be the Shoots of the former Year, with a ſmall Piece of 
the two Years Wood at Bottom; theſe ſhould be plant- 
ed in ſmall Pots, filled with ſoft loamy Earth, for ſmall 
Pots are to be preferred to large ones for this Purpoſe, 
and they ſhould be plunged into a very moderate hot Bed 
of Tanners Bark, and if the Pots are each covered with 
ſmall Bell, or Hand Glaſſes, ſuch as are uſed for blowing 
Carnations, to exclude the Air, it will be of great Ser- 
vice to promote the Cuttings putting out Roots, though 
they are covered with the Glaſſes of the hot Bed above 
them ; the Cuttings ſhould he ſhaded from the Sun, in 
the Heat of the Day, and gently refreſhed with Water, 
as the Earth in the Pots is found to dry, but they ſhould 
by no Means have too much Wet; thofe Cuttings which 
ſucceed, will have taken Root by July, when they ſhould 
be gradually inured to bear the open Air, into which it 
will be proper to remove them about the Middle of that 
Month, to ſtrengthen them before Winter; but it will 
not be proper to tranſplant the Cuttings till Spring, the 
Pots muſt be removed into a temperate Stove in Autumn, 
and during Winter, the Cuttings muſt be gently refreſh- 
ed with Water. In Spring, they ſhould be carefully ta- 
ken up, and each planted in a ſmall Pot filled with light 
Earth from a Kitchen Garden, and plunged into a mode- 
rate hot Bed, to forward their taking freſh Root; then 
they ſhould be gradually hardened, and in Fuly placed in 
the open Air, in a ſheltered Situation, where they may 
remain till the End of September, and then be removed 
into the Stove. 

This Plant will not live through the Winter in England 
in a Green-houſe, but if it is placed in a moderate De- 

ree of Warmth, it will flower well in Winter; and in 
Sly, Auguſt, and September, the Plants fhoyld be placed 
abroad in a ſheltered Situation. 

The gth Sort is propagated by Seeds. and requires the 
ſame Treatment as the Pimente, which is fully exhibited 
under the Article Cary:phbyilus, to which the Reader is 
defired to turn, to avoid Repetition. 


MYRTUS BRABANTICA. Se Myrica. 
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APELLUS. Se Aconitum. 
NAP OS. See Braſſica and Rapa. 
NAP/EA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 748. Malvu. H. L. 

The CharadFers are, 
It bath male and hermaphrodile Flowers in diſtinct᷑ Plants. 
The male Flowers have Pitcher-fbaped Empalements of one 
Leaf, which are permanent, and cut at the Top into fro 
Segments. The Flowers have 5 oblong Petals connected at 
their Baſe, but ſpread op-n and divided at Top; they have 
many Lair, Stamina, jrinc4 at the Bottom into a Sort »f 
eplindrical Column, terminated by roundiſh compreſſe Sum- 
mits. The hermup5rodite Firwers bave the like Empaule- 
ment, Pale, and Stamina, as the male, with a comical 
Germen, ſufforting a cylindrical Style, divided at Top in- 
to 10 Parts, crowned by fingle Stigmas. The Germen turns 
to an oval it, incluſed in the Empalement, divided into 
10 Cells, each comaining ene Kidney-ſhaped Seed. 
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The Species are 

1. Nay aa alis palmatis ſcabris acute dentatis, pedun- 
culis racemoſis. Napea with rough Hand-thaped Leaves, 
which are acutely indented, and branching Foot Stalks to 
the Flowers. This is the Aut folio profunde diffedis, 
prdunculis mult ifloris mas & farmina. Ebret. Pit. 3. C3. 
Abutilon with a deeply divided Leaf, and Foot Stalks ha- 
ving many Flowers, which are both male and female. 

2. Nr A foliis trilabutis, labis acuminat's imegquali- 
ter ferratis, pedunculit nudis trifloris. Napea with Leaves 
having three acute-pointed Lobes, which ate unequally 
ſawed, and naked Foot Stalks with three Flowers. This 
is the Althea Ricini falis Virginiana. H. I. Virgiaia 
Marſhmallow with a Ricinus Leaf. 

The 1ft Sort has perennial Roots, whick are compo- 
ſed of many th ck fleſhy Fibres, which ſtrike deep into 
the Ground, and are connected at 'Top into a large Head, 
from which come out z great Number of Hand-ſnaped 

M 2 Leaves, 
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Leaves, near a Foot Diameter each Way; they are 
rough, hairy, and are deeply cut into 6 or 7 Lobes, ir- 
regularly indented on their Edges, each Lobe having a 
ſtrong Mid-rib,. which all meet in a Center at the Foot 
Stalk. The Foot Stalks are large and long, ariſing im- 
mediately from the Root, and ſpread out on every Side. 
The Stalks riſe 7 or 8 Feet high, and divide into ſmaller 
Branches; they are hairy, and garniſhed at each Joint 
with one Leaf, of the ſame Form as thoſe below, but 
diminiſh in their Size toward the Top, where they fel- 
dom have more than three Lobes, which are divided to 
the Foot Stalk; toward the upper Part of the Stalk, 
comes out from the Side at each Joint, a long Foot 
Stalk, which branches out toward the Top, ſuſtaining ſe- 
veral-white Flowers, which are tubulous at Bottom, 
where the Segments of the Petal are connected, but they 
ſpread open above, and are divided into five obtuſe Seg- 
ments; in the Center ariſes the Column, to which the 
Stamina are joined at their Baſe, but ſpread open above, 
and in the hermaphrodite Flowers the Style is connected 
to the ſame Column. The hermaphrodite Flowers are 
ſucceeded by compreſſed orbicular Fruit, incloſed in the 
Empalement, and divided into five Cells, each contain- 
ing a Kidney-ſhaped Seed, but the male Plants are bar- 
ren. It flowers in Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn, 
ſoon after which the Stalks decay, but the Roots will 
live many Years. 

The 2d Sort hath alſo a perennial Root, which fre- 
quently creeps in the Ground; this ſends up ſmooth 
Stalks, which riſe about 4 Feet high, and are garniſhed 
with ſmooth Leaves, placed alternately, ſtanding on 
pretty long ſlender Foot Stalks; they are deeply cut in- 
to three Lobes, which end in acute Points, and are irre- 

larly ſawed on their Edges; thoſe on the lower Part of 
Stalk, are near 4 Inches long, and near as much in 
Breadth, but they diminiſh Ae toward the Top of 
the Stalk. At the Baſe of the Leaf comes out the Foot 
Stalk of the Flower, which is about 3 Inches long, di- 
viding at the Top into 3 ſmaller, each ſuſtaining one 
white Flower of the ſame Form with thoſe of the firſt 
Sort, but ſmaller, and the Column of Stamina is longer, 


their Summits ſtanding out beyond the Petal; theſe + 


Plants have male and hermaphrodite Flowers on diſtinQ, 
Plants, as the former Sort ; Dr. Linneus has ſuppoſed 
the Plants were all with hermaphrodite Flowers, but I 
have many Years had the male Plants in the Chelſea Garden. 

Both Sorts grow naturally in Virginia, and other Parts 
of North America; from the Bark of theſe Plants a Sort 
of Hemp, might be procured, which many of the mal- 
vaceous Tribe afford; and in ſome of the Sorts which 
grow naturally in India, the Fibres of the Bark are fo 
fine, as to ſpin into very fine Threads, of which there 
might be woven very fine Cloth. 

They are eaſily propagated by Seeds, which if ſown on 
a Bed of common Earth in Spring, the Plants will riſe 
very freely, and require no Care but to keep them clear 
from Weeds till Autumn, when they may be tranſplant- 
- ed into the Places where they are to remain ; they delight 
in a rich moiſt Soil, in which they will grow very luxuri- 
antly, ſo they muſt be allowed Room. The ad Sort may 


be propagated by its creeping Roots, which may be part- p 


ed in Autumn ; but as theſe Plants have no great Beauty, 
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ſo one or two of each Sort in a Garden, for Variety, 
will be enough. VE 

NARCISSO LEUCOIUM. See Galanthus. 

NARCISSUS. Tourn. Int. R. H. 353. Tab. 185. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 364. [takes its Name of Naęrsg, or 
Naprn, a Torpidneſs, or deep Sleep, becauſe the Smell of 
this Flower is ſaid to cauſe a Heavineſs of the Head, and 
a Stupidity.] The Daffodil, 

The Charatters are, 

The: Fl:wers are included in an ob ung compreſſed Spatha 
Cor Sheath) which opens an the Side, and withers, The 
Flowers bave a cylindrical Funnel ſhaped Empalement of 
one Leaf, which is ſpread open at the Brim; they have 6 
oval Petals on the Outfide * the Nettarium, which are in- 
ſerted above their Baſe, and 6 Awl-ſhaped Stamina fixed 
to the Tube of the Ne#tarium, terminated by oblong Sum- 
mits; they have a three-cornered, round'ſb, obtuſe Ger- 
men, ſituated below the Flower, ſupparting a long ſlender 
Style, crowned by a trifid Stigma. The Germen afterward 
turns to an obtuſe, roundiſb, three-cornered C:pſule, with 
3 Cells, filled with globular Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. Narcissvs ſpatha uniflora, nectarii limbo campanu- 

lata erecto, petals equaie. Lin. Sp. Plant. Daffodil 


with one Flower in each Sheath, whoſe NeQarium i; 


ere, Bell-ſhaped, and equal with the Petals. This i; 
the Narciſſus freer pallidus, calyce lutes. C. B. P. 52. 
Pale wild Daffodil with a yellow Cup, or common Eng- 
liſh Daffodil. 48 5 

2. \arcis8Us ſpathi uniflord, neflarii limbo rotat» 
breviſſime. Hort. Up. 74. Daffodil with one Flower in : 
Sheath, and a very ſhort W heel-ſhaped NeQarium This 
is the Narciſſus albus, circulo purpureo. C. B. P. 48. 
White Daffodil with a purple Circle in the Middle. 

3. Narcissvs ſpathd uniflera, nectarii limbs campanu- 
lata erefto, petalo dimidin breviore, Daffodil with one 
Flower in a Sheath, and an erect Bell ſhaped Empale- 
ment, half the Length of the Fetal. This is the NVar- 
ciſſus incomparabilis, flore plena, par tim flavs, partim cro- 
ceo, H. R. Par. Incomparable Daffodil with a double 
Flower, partly yellow, and partly Saffron- coloured 

4. Narciss8us ſpathi biflord, nefario campinulats 
breviſſimo, floribus nutantibus. Daffodil with two Flowers 
in a Sheath, a ſhort Bell-ſhaped Nectarium, and nodding 
Flowers. Narciſſus medio luteus vulgaris. Park. Common 
Daffodil with a yellow Middle, called Primroſe Peerleſs. 

5. Narc1s8Us ſpathd uniflori, neflaria campanulats 
breviſſimo, petalis reflexis. Daffodil with one Flower in a 
Sheath, a very ſhort Bell-ſhaped NeQarium, and reflex- 
ed Petals. This is the Narciſſus albus, 74 reflexis, 
calyce brevi aures. H. R. Par. Daffodil with white 
Flowers, reflexed Petals, and a ſhort golden Cup. 

6. NARC1SSUs ſpathd uniflord, necturio turbinato maxi- 
mo, genitalibus declinatis. Lin. Sp. P. 289. Daffodil with 
one Flower in a Sheath, a very large turbinated Nectari- 
um, and declined Stamina. This is the Pſeudonarciſſus 
juncifolius 2 flava flore. Cluſ. Hiſt. 166. Second Ruſh- 
leaved Baſtard Daffodil with a yellow Flower, common- 
ly called, The Hoop Petticoat Narciſſus. 

7. Narcissvs /pathd uniflord, neclaris breviſſimo, ſex+ 
rtito. Lin. Sp. Plant. 290. Daffodil with one Flower 


in a Sheath, having a very ſhort Nectarium cut into ſix 
| Parts. 


in each 
And 
ferred t. 
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Parts. This is the Narciſſus autumnalis minor. Cliſ. 
Hiſp. 251. Smaller autumnal Daffodil. 

8. Narcissus /pathd multiflord, neflaris campanu- 
lata, foliis planis Hort Upſal. 74. Daffodil with many 
Flowers in a Sheath, a Bell-ſhaped Nectarium, and plain 
Leaves. This is the Narciſſus luteus polyantbos Luſita- 
nicus. C. B. P. 50. Yellow Portugel Daffodil with ma- 
ny Flowers, commonly called, Polyantbus Narciſſus. 

9. Naxcissus ſpath4 multiflarâ, necturis campanulats9 
brevi, foliis ſubulatis. Hort. Upſal. 75. Daffodil with 
many Flowers in a Sheath, a ſhort Bell-ſhaped Nectari- 
um, and Awl-ſhaped Leaves. This is the Narciſſus 
Juncifolrus Iuteus minor. C. B. P. 51, Smaller yellow 
Ruſh-leaved Daffodil, called Jonquil. 

The Sorts here enumerated, are all the real Species 
which I have met with in the &ngli/b Gardens, though 
there is a great Variety of each Species, which differ 


ſo much from one ancther, as to render it very difficult 


to aſcertain the Species to which they belong; in order 
to find-out, as well as I could, from what Species many 
of thoſe Varieties have been raiſed, I endeavoured to de- 
generate as many of the double flowering, and others of 
the beſt Kinds, fo far as I could, by which I have obſerv- 
ed their ſeveral Changes, and ſhall here mention, under 
each Species, the Varieties I have obſerved 

The 1 Sort is the common Engliſh Daffodil, which 
grows raturally by the Borders of Woods, and Fields in 
many Parts of England; this hath a large bulbous Root, 
from which come out 5 or 6 flat Leaves about a Foot 
long, and an Inch broad, of a grayiſh Colour, and a lit- 
tle hollowed in the Middle, like the Keel of a Boat. 
The Stalk riſes a Foot and a Half high, having two ſharp 
longitudinal Angles; at. the Top comes out a fingle 
Flower, incloſed in a thin Spatha (or Sheath,) which is 
torn open on one Side, to, make way for the Flower to 
come out, and then withers and remains on the 1 op of 
the Stalk, The Flower is of one Petal, or Leat, being 
connected at the Baſe, but is cut into 6 Parts almoſt to 
the Bottom, which expand; in the Middle of this is ſitu- 
ated a Bell-ſhaped Nectarium, called by Gardeners a 
Cup, which. is equal in Length to the Petal, and ſtands 
eret. The Flower nods on one Side the Stalk. Ihe 
Petal is of a pale Brimſtone Colour, and the Nectarium 
yellow. It flowers the Beginning of April, and aiter 
the Flowers are paſt, the Germen turns to a roundiſh 
Capſule, with 3 Cells filled with roundith black Seeds, 
which ripen in Fuly. This Sort propagates very fait by 
Oſfsets from the Root. . 

The Yarieties of this are, 

One with white Petals, and a pale yellow Cup. 

One with yellow Petals, and a golden Cup. 

The common double yellow Daffodil. 
Another double Daffodil with three or four Cups with- 
in each other. | 

And | believe, John Tradeſcant's Daffodil, may be re- 
ferred to this Species, | 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
and in Italy; this has a ſmaller and rounder bulbous 
Root than the former. The Leaves are longer, nar- 
rower, and flatter than thoſe of that Sort. The Stalks 


do not riſe higher than the Leaves, which are of a gray 


Colour; at the Jop of the Stalk comes out one Flower 
from the Sheath, which nods on one Side. The Petal of 
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this is cut into ſix Segments, which are rounded at their 
Points; they are of a Snow white, and ſpread open flat. 
In the Center is ſituated a very ſhort Nectarium, or Cup, 
which is fringed on the Border with a bright purple Cir- 
cle. The Flowers have an agrecable Odour. "This flow- 
ers in May, but ſeldom produces Seeds, however it en- 
creaſes faſt enough by Offsets. 

The double white Narciſſus is the only Variety of this 
which I have obſerved, though there are mentioned in 
ſome Books ſeveral other, 

the 3d Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal, 
from whence I received the Roots. The Bulbs of this 
Sort are very like thoſe of the firſt, The Leaves are 
longer, of a darker green, and the Flower Stalks riſe high- 
er. The Segments of the Petal are rounder, and ſpread 
open, flatter than thoſe of the firſt Sort. The NeQarium, 
or Cup, in the Middle is about half the Length of the 
Petal, and is edged with a Gold- coloured Fringe. It 
flowers in Atril, but ſeldom produces Seeds here. This 
Sort ſports and varies more than any of the other: The 
following Variations I have traced in the ſame Roots. 

The Roots of theſe, the firft Year, produced very 
double Flowers, .of the Sort commonly called'the Incom- 
parable Daffodil. The fix outer Segments of the Petal 
were longer than either of the others, and white ; the 
Middle was very full of ſhorter Petals, ſome of which 
were white, others yellow, and collected into a globular 
Figure : Some of theſe Roots, the following Year, pro- 
duced Flowers leſs double than before, with no white 
Petals, but the larger Petals were of a Sulphur Colour, 


and the others yellow; from this they afterward degenera- 


ted to half double Flowers, and at laſt to lingle Flowers, 
with a Cup half the Length of the Petal, in which 
Manner they have continued to flower many Years ; 


ſo we may conclude, that thoſe Varieties were firſt ob- 


tained from the Seeds of this ſingle Flower. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
and in /taly, and has been found growing in the Fields 
in ſome Parts of England, probably from ſome Roots 
which have been thrown out of Gardens with Rubbiſh. 
The Roots of this Sort are not ſo large as thoſe of the 
firſt, and are rounder ; the Leaves are long, of a gray 
Colour, and ſmoother than thoſe of the firſt ; the Flow- 


er Stalks are of the fame Length with the Leaves, and 


have commonly but one Flower in a Sheath, but ſome- 
times when the Roots are ſtrong, they have two. The 
Flower nods downward, the Segments of the Petal 
are a little waved on their Edges, the Nectarium or Cup 


is ſhort, and bordered with yellow: It flowers in May, 


but as the Scent is not very agreeable, nor they very 


beautiful, ſo they are ſeldom cultivated in Gardens, 


ſince finer Sorts have been plenty. I believe there is no 
Variety of this, for I could never obſerve any Va- 
riation in their Flowers. 

The 5th Sort has ſome Reſemblance of the 4th; but 


the Flowers are whiter ; the Segments of the Petal are - 
reflexed, and the Border of the NeQarium or Cup, of a 


Golden yellow: this has ſome affinity to the ad Sort. 
The 6th Sort grows naturally in Portugal, from 
whence I received the Roots. I he Bulbs of this are 
ſmall, the Leaves very narrow, having ſome Reſemblance 
to thoſe of the Ruſh, but are a little compreſſed, and 
have a longitudinal Furrow on one Side; theſe are ſel- 


dom 
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dom more than B or g leches long. The Flower Stalk 
is Nendct, taper, and about fix Inches long, ſuſtaining 
at the Top one Flower, which is at firſt incloſed in a 
Sheath; the Petal is ſcarce half an Inch long, and is cut 
into ſix acute Segments; the Nectarium or Cup is more 
than two Inches long, very broad at the Brim, leſſening 
gradually to the Baſe, being ſomewhat formed like the 
Ladys Hoop Petticoats, from whence the Flower is fo 
called. It flowers in April, but does not produce Seeds 
here. There are no Varieties of this Sort. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in Spain; this hath a 
ſmall bulbous Root; the Leaves are but few in Number, 
and narrow; the Stalk is Jointed, and riſes about 9g [n- 
ches, ſuſtaining at the Top one Flower, which at firſt 
is incloſed in the Sheath ; the Flowet is white and cut in- 
to ſix narrow Segments ; the NeQtarium (or Cup) is 
yellow. It flowers late in Autumn, and the Roots are 
tender, ſo are often killed by hard Froits in England, 
which renders it ſcarce here. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in Portugal, and in the 
Iſlands of the Arcbipelago; of this there is a greater Va- 
riety than of all the other Species, for as the Flowers 
are very ornamental, and come early in the Spring, the 
Floriſts in Holland, Flanders, and France, have taken 
great Pains in cultivating and improving them; ſo that 
at preſent the Catalogues printed by the Dutch Floriſts, 
contain more than four ſcore V arieties, the principal of 
which are theſe hereafter mentioned. 

Theſe have yellow Petals, with Orange, yellow, or 
Sulphur coloured Cups, or Nectatiums. 


The Great A giert. The t Beautiful. 
The Ladies Noſegay. The Golden Star. 
The Greater Bell. 'The Mignon. 

The Golden Royal. The Zeylander, 
The Golden Scepter. The Miudouſe. 

The Triumphant. The Golden Sun. 


The following have white Petals, with yellow or Sul- 
phur coloured Cups or Nectar iums. | 
The Grand Duke. The Greater Bozelman. 
The Triumpbant Noſegay. The Czar ina. 
The New Dorothy. The Grand Monarque. 
The Paſſe Bezelman. The Czar of Mu ſcovy. 
The Superb. The Surpaſſante. 
There are ſome with white Petals and white Cups, 
but theſe are not ſo much eſteemed as the others, 
though there are 2 or 3 Varieties with large Bunches 
of ſmall white Flowers, which have a very agreeable 
Odour, ſo are as valuable, and are later in flower than 
moſt of the other Sorts. There is alſo one with very 
double Flowers, whoſe outer Petals. are white, and 
thoſe in the Middle are ſome white and others of an 
Orange Colour, which have a very agreeable Scent, and 
is the earlieſt in flowering ; it is generally called the Cy- 
frus Narciſſus, and ſeems to be a diſtin Species from 
the others. This, like moſt other double Flowers, ne- 
ver produces any Seeds, ſo is only propagated by Offsets, 
and is the molt beautiful of il the Narciſſus, when 
blown on Glaſſes of Water in a Room; but when it is 
3 in the Ground, if the Bed is not covered with 


atts in froſty Weather, to prevent their flower Buds 


from being deſtroyed, they ſeldom flower ; for the Leaves 
begin to ſhoot early in the Autumn, andthe Flower Buds 
appear about Chriſtmas, which are tender, ſo that if hard 
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Froſt happens when they are coming out of the Ground, 
it generally kills them z but if they are properly ſcreened 
from Froft, they will flower in February, and in mild 
Seafdns often in January. 

The gth Sort is the fooquil, a Flower ſo well known 
as to need no Deſcription ; of this there is the great and 
ſmall Jonquil with fingle and double Flowers, and the 
common Hort with double Flowers, which is moſt 
eſteemed, | 

I ſhall firſt treat of the Method for raiſing the fine Sorts 

of Polyanthus Narciſſus from Seeds, which is the Way 
to obtain new Varieties. 
The not practiſing this has occaſioned our ſending 
Abroad annually for great Quantities of Flower Roots, 
which have been kept up to a high Price, on Account of 
the great Demand for them in England; whereas if we 
were as induſtrious to propagate them as our Neighbours, 
we might ſoon vie with them, if not outdo them, in 
moſt Sorts of Flowers ; as may be ſeen, by the vaſt Va- 
riety of Carnations, Auriculas, Ranunculas, Sc. which 
have been produced from Seeds in Eng/ang, and exceed 
moſt of thoſe Kinds in any Part of Europe. 

You muſt be very careful in faving your Seeds, to 
gather none but from ſuch Flowers as have good Proper- 
ties, and particularly from ſuch only as have many Flow- 
ers on a Stalk, that flower tall, and have beautiful Cups 
to their Flowers, from ſuch you may expect to have good 
Foers produced; but if you ſow ordinary Seed, it is 
on putting yourſelt to Trouble and Expence to no Pur- 
poſe, ſince from ſuch Seeds there can be no Hopes of 
procuring any valuable Flowers. | 

Having provided yourſelf with good Seeds, procure 
ſome ſhallow Caſes or flat Pans, made on Purpoſe for 
raiſing Seediings, which ſhould have Holes in their Bot- 
toms, to let the Moiſture paſs off; theſe muſt be filled 
with freſh light _ Earth about the Beginning of Au- 
guſt (this being the Seaſon for ſowing the Seeds of moſt 
bulbous rooted Flowers) ; the Earth in theſe mult be 
leveled very even; then ſow the Seeds pretty thick, co- 
vering them over with fine fifted light Earth about halt 
an Inch thick, and place the Cafes or Pans in a Situation 
where they may have only the Morning Sun till about 
ten o' Clock, where they ſhould remain until the Begin- 
ning of October, when they muſt be removed into a 
warmer Situation, placing them upon Bricks, that the 


Air may freely paſs under the Caſes, which will preſerve 


them from being too moiſt. 
They ſhould alſo be expoſed to the full Sun, but ſcreen- 


ed from the North and Eaſt Winds ; and if the Froſt 
ſhould be ſevere they muſt be covered, otherwiſe they 
will be in Danger of being deſtroyed ; in this Situation 
they may remain until the Beginning of April, by which 
Time the Plants will be up, when you muſt carefully 
clear them from Weeds; and if the Seaſon proves dry, 
they muſt be frequently watered: The Cafes ſhould now 
be removed into a ſhady Poſition, or ſhaded in the Mid- 
dle of the Day, for the Heat of the Noon Day Sun will 
be too great for the Young Plants. 

The latter End of June, when the Leaves are decay- 
ed, take off the u Surface of the Earth in the Caſes 
(which by that Time will have contracted a Meſſineſs, 
and, if ſuffered to remain, will greatly injure the young 


Roots, obſerving not to take it ſo deep as to touch the 
Roots ; 
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Roots; then ſift ſome freſh light Earth over the Surface, 
about half an Inch thick, which will greatly ſtrengthen 
the Roots; the ſame ſhould be repeated in Oclober, when 
the Caſes are moved again into the Sun. 

During the Summer Seaſon, if the Weather ſhould 
prove very wet, and the Earth in the Caſe appear very 
moiſt, you muſt remove them into the Sun till the Earth 
be dry again; for if the Roots receive much Wet, du- 
ring*the Time they are unactive, it very often rots them; 
thcrefore you muſt never give them any Water after their 
Leaves are decayed, but only place them in the Shade, 
as before directed. 

Thus you ſhould manage them the two firſt Seaſons, 
till their Leaves are decayed the ſecond Summer after 
ſowing, then carefully take up the Roots ; which may be 
done by ſifting the Earth in the Caſes through a fine Sieve, 
whereby the Roots will be eaſily ſeparated from the 
Farth; then having prepared a Bed or two of good freſh 
light Farth, in Proportion to the Quantity of Roots, 
plant them therein, at about three Inches Diſtance every 
Way, and 3 Inches deep in the Ground. 

Theſe Beds ſhould be raifed above the Level of the 
Ground, in Proportion to the Moiſture of the Soil, which 
if dry, three Inches will be enough; but if it be wet, 
they muſt be raiſed fix or eight Inches high, and laid a 
little rounding, to ſhoot off the Wet. 

If theſe Beds are made in Juh, which is the beſt 
Time to tranſplant the Roots, the Weeds will ſoon 
pear very thick ; theretore you ſhould gently hoe the Sur- 
face of the Ground to deſtroy them, being very careful 
not to cut ſo deep as to touch any of the Roots, and this 
ſhould be repeated as often as may be found neceſſary, by 
the Growth of Weeds, obſerving always to do it in dry 
Weather, that they may be effeCtually deſtroyed ; toward 
the latter End of O#ober, after having entirely cleared 
the Beds from Weeds, you fhould fift a little rich light 


Farth over them, about an Inch thick ; the Goodneſs of 


which will be wathed down to the Roots by the Winter's 
Rain, which will greatly encourage their ſhooting in 
the Spring. 

If the Cold ſhould be very ſevere in Winter, you 
ſhould cover the Beds, either with old Tan or Sea Coal 
Aſhes, or in want of theſe with Peas Haulm, or fome ſuch 
light Covering, to prevent the Froſt from penetrating 
the Ground to the Roots, which might greatly injure 
them while they are fo young. 

In the Spring, .when the Flants begin to appear ahove 
Ground, you mult gently ſtir the Surface, to clear it from 
Weeds, Sc. in doing of which be very careful not to in- 
jure the Plants; and if the Seaſon proves dry, you · ſhould 
now and then gently refreſh them with Water, which will 
ſtrengthen the Roots. 

When their Leaves are decayed, clear the Peds from 
Weeds, and ſift a little Earth over them (as before di- 
reed) which mult alſo be repeated in Oder; but the 
Roots ſhould not remain longer in theſe Beds than two 
Years, by which Time they will have grown ſo large as 
to require more Room ; therefore they ſhould be taken 
up as ſoon as their Leaves are decayed, and planted in 
freſh Beds; which ſhould be dug deep, and a little very 
rotten. Dung buried in the Bottom, for the Fibres of 
the Roots to ſirike into. Then the Roots ſhenld be 
planted at fix Inches Diſtance, and the fame Depth in 
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the Ground. In Autumn, before the Froſt comes on, 
if ſome rotten 'Tan is laid over the Beds, it will keep 
out the Froſt, and greatly encourage the Roots ; and if 
the Winter ſhould prove ſevere, it will be proper to lay 
a greater Thickneſs of Tan over the Beds, and alſo in the 
Alleys, to keep out Froſt, or to cover them over with 
Straw or Peas Haulm, otherwiſe they may be all deſtroy- 
ed by the Cold. In Spring theſe Coverings ſhould be 
removed as ſoon as the Danger of hard Froſts is over, 
and the Beds muſt be kept clean from Weeds the follow- 
ing Summer: At Michaelmes they ſhould have ſome 
freſh Earth laid over the Beds, and covered again with 
Tan; and fo every Year continued till the Roots flower, 
which is generally in five Years, from Seed, when yau 
ſhould mark all ſuch as promiſe well, which ſhould be 
taken up as ſoon as their Leaves decay, and planted at a 
greater Diſtance in new prepared Beds; but thoſe which 
do not flower, or thoſe you do not greatly eſteem, ſhould 
be permitted to remain in the ſame Bed; therefore, in 
taking up thoſe Roots which you marked, you mult be 
careful not to diſturb the Roots of thoſe left, and alſo to 
level the Earth again, and ſift ſorne freſh. Earth over the 
Beds (as before) to encourage the Roots ; for it often hap- 
pens that the Seedlings of theſe Flowers, at their firſt 
Time of blowing, ſeldom appear half fo beautiful as 


they do the ſecond Year; for which Reaſon none of them 


ſhould be rejeed until they have flowered two or three 
Times, that fo you may be aſſured of their Worth. 

Thus having laid down Directions for the ſowing and 
managing thele Roots, until they are ſtrong enough to 
flower, I ſhall proceed to give ſome Inſtructions for plant- 
ing and managing the Roots afterwards, ſo as to cauſe 
them to produce large fair Flowers. 

All the Sorts of Narciſſus which produce many Flow- 
ers upon a Stalk, ſhould have a Situation defended from 
cold and ſtrong Winds, otherwiſethey will be ſubjeQ to be 
injured by the Cold in Winter, and their Stems broken 
down when in flower; for notwithſtanding their Stalks 
are generally pretty ſtrong, yet the Number of Flowers 
upon each renders their Heads weighty, eſpecially after 
Rain, which lodges in the Flowers, and, if ſucceeded by 
ſtrong Winds, very often deſtroys their Beauty, if they 
are expoſed; thereto; ſo that a: Border under a Hedge, 
which is open to the South Eaſt, is preferable. to any other 
Poſition for theſe Flowers. | 

The Morning Sun rifing vpon them will dry off the 
Moiſture which had lodged on them the preceding Night, 
and cauſe them to expand fairer than when they are. 
planted in # ſhady Situation; and if they are too much 
expoſed to-the. Afternoon Sun, they will be hurried out. 
of their Beauty very ſoon; and the ſtrong Winds uſnally 
coming from the Veſt: and Sautbrweſt Points, they will, 
be expoſed to the Fury of them, which frequently d- 
ry injurious to them. 

Having made Choice of a proper Situation, you mult 
then proceed to prepare: the Earth neceſſary to plaut 
them in; for if the natural Soil of the Place be very 
ſtrong or poor, it wilt be proper to make the Border at 
new Earth, removing the former Soil away abant. three 
Feet deep. The beit Earth for theſe Fiss ia ſreſu 
light hazel Loam, mixed with a lune ver y rotten. Ncais 
Dung; This ſhould be well mixed together, and of+ 
ten turned over, in order: to ſweeter it; then having te 

moved 
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moved away the old Earth to the fore mentioned Depth, 
you ſhould put a Laying of rotten Dung or Tan in the 
Bottom, about 4 or 5 Inches thick, upon which you 
muſt lay fome of the prepared Earth about 18 or 20 
Inches thick, making it exactly level; then having 
marked out by Line the exact Diſtances at which the 
Roots are to be planted (which ſhould not be leſs than 6 or 
8 Inches ſquare,) place the Roots accordingly, obſerving 
to ſet them upright; then you muſt cover them over 
with the before-mentioned Farth about 8 Inches deep, 
being very very careful in doing it, not to diſplace the 
Roots; when this is done, make the Surface of the 
Border even, and the Side ſtrait, which will appear 
handſome. | 

The beſt Time for planting theſe Roots is in Aug»f?, 
for if they are kept too long out of the Ground, it will 
cauſe their Flowers to be very weak. You ſhould alſo 
obſerve the Nature of the Soil where they are planted, 
and whether the Situation be wet or dry, according to 
which you ſhould adapt the freſh Earth, and order the 
Beds; for if the Soil be very ſtrong, and the Situation 
moiſt, you ſhould then make Choice of a light Earth, 
and raiſe the Beds 6 or 8 Inches, or a Foot, above the 
Level of the Ground, otherwiſe the Roots will be in 
Danger of periſhing by too much Wet; but if the Si- 
tuation be dry and the Soil naturally light, you ſhould 
then allow the Earth to be a little ſtronger, and the Beds 
ſhould not be raiſed above 3 Inches high; for if they are 
made too high, the Roots will ſuffer very much, if the 
Spring ſhould prove dry, nor would the Flowers be near 
ſo fair; alſo in very ſevere Winters, thoſe Beds which 
are raiſed much above the Level of the Ground, will be 
more expoſed to Cold than thoſe which are lower, unleſs 
the Alleys are filled up with rotten Tan or Litter. 

During the Summer, the only Culture theſe Flowers 
require 1s, to keep them free from Weeds; and when 
their Leaves are entirely decayed, they ſhould be raked 
off, and the Beds made clean; but by no Means cut 
off their Leaves till they are quite decayed, as is by 
ſome praQtiſed, for that greatly weakens the Roots. 

Towards the Middle of Octeber, ifthe Weeds have grown 
upon the Beds, gently hoe the Surface of the Ground, 
in a dry Day, to deſtroy them, obſerving to rake it over 
ſmooth again; and before the Froſts come on, the Beds 
ſhould be covered two Inches thick with rotten Tan, to 
keep out the Froſt; after which they will require no far- 
ther Care till Spring, when their Leaves will appear 
above Ground; at which Time you ſhould gently ſtir the 
Surface of the Earth with a ſmall Trowel, being very 
careful not to injure the Leaves of the Plants, and rake 
it ſmooth with your Hands clearing off all Weeds, &c. 
which, if ſuffered to remain at that Seaſon, will ſoon 
grow ſo faſt, as to appear unſightly, and exhauſt the 
Nouriſhment from the Earth. With this Management 
theſe Roots will flower very ſtrong, ſome of which will 
appear in March, and others in April , which if ſuf- 
fered to remain, will continue in Beauty a full Month, 
and are, at that Seaſon, very great Ornaments to a 
Flower Garden. 1 

After the Flowers are paſt and the Leaves decayed, 


you ſhould ſtir the Surface of the Ground, to prevent 


the Weeds from growing; and if at the ſame Time 


you lay a little very rotten Dung over the Surface of the 
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Beds, the Rain will waſh down the Salts thereof, which 


will greatly encourage the Roots the ſuccecding Year, 

During Summer they require no farther Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds till Ofober, when the Sur- 
face of the Beds ſhould be again ſtirred, raking of all 
Weeds, c. and laying ſome good freſh Earth over the 
Beds about an Inch deep, which will make good the Lofs 
ſuſtained by Weeding, Ec. and in Spring, manage as di- 
reed for the preceding Year. 

Theſe Roots ſhould not be tranſplanted oftener than 
every third Year ; becauſe the firſt Year after removing, 
they never flower ſo ſtrong as they do the ſecond and 
third; nor will the Roots increaſe ſo faſt, when they 
are often tranſplanted ; but if you let them remain lon- 
ger than three Years unremoved, the Number of Off- 
ſets which by that Jime will be produced, will weaken 
the large Bulbs, and -cauſe them to produce very weak 
Flowers; therefore, at the J ime of tranſplanting, all 
the ſmall Offsets ſhould be taken off, and planted in 
a Nurſery Bed by themſelves, but the large Bulbs may 
be planted again for flowering. If you plant them in the 
ſame Bed where they grew before, you muſt take out all 
the Earth two Feet deep, and fill it up again with freſh, 
in the Manner before directed, which will be equal to 
removing them into another Place: This is the con- 
ſtant Practice of the Gardeners in H:/land, who have 
but little Room to change their Roots; therefcre they 
every Year remove the Earth of their Beds and put in 
freſh, fo that the ſame Place is conſtantly occupied by 
the like Flowers: But they take up their Roots every 
Year, for as they cultivate them for Sale, the rounder 
their Roots are, the more valuable they will be: The 
Way to have them ſo is, to take their Offsets from them 
annually; for when the Roots are left two or three 
Years unremoved, the Offsets will have grown large, 
and theſe preſſing againſt each other, cauſe their Sides 
to be flatted ; therefore the Roots propagated for Sale, 
ſhould be annually taken up as ſoon as their Leaves 
decay; and the large Bulbs may be kept out of the 
Ground till the Middle or End of Oclober, but the 
Offsets ſhould be planted the Beginning of September or 


ſooner, that they may get Strength, ſo as to become 


blowing Roots the following Year : But where they are 
deſigned for Ornament, they ſhould not be removed 
oftener than every third Year, for then the Roots will 
be in large Bunches, and a Number of Stalks with 
Flowers. coming from each Bunch, which will make a 
much better Appearance than where a ſingle Stalk riſes 
from each Root, which will be the Caſe when the Roots 
are annually removed. 

The common Sorts of Daffodil are generally planted 
in large Borders of the Pleaſure Garden, where being 
intermixed with other bulbous rooted Flowers, they at- 
ford an agreeable Variety in their Seaſons of flowering. 
Theſe Roots are very hardy, and thrive in almoſt any Soil 
or Situation, which renders them very proper for rural 
Gardens, where, being planted undet the Shade of Trees, 
they will thrive for ſeveral Years without tranſplanting, 
and produce annually in the Spring, great Quantities of 
Flowers, which make a good Appearance before the 
Trees come out in Leaf, | 

The Jonquils ſhould be planted in Beds or Borders, 
ſeparate from other Roots, becauſe they require to be 

| | tranſplanted 
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franſplanted at leaſt every other Year, otherwiſe their 
Roots are apt to grow long and ſlender, and ſeldom flow- 
cr well after ; which is alſo the Caſe, if they are conti- 
nued many Years in the fame Soil; wherefore the Roots 
ſhould be often removed from one Part of the Garden 
to another, or at leaſt, the Farth ſhould be often renew- 
ed, which is the moſt probable Method to preſerve theſe 
Flowers in Perfection. 

Ihe Soil, in which they ſucceed beſt, is an bazel 
Loam, neither too light nor over ſtiff ; it muſt be freſh, 
and frce from Roots of Trees or noxious Weeds, but 
ſhould not be dunged ; for it is very remarkable, that 
where the Ground is made rich, they ſeldom continue 
good very long, but are ſubject to ſhoot downwards, and 
form long flender Roots. 

Theſe Flowers are greatly eilcemed by many, People 
for their ſtrong ſweet Scent, though ſome Ladies cannot 
bear the Smell of them; ſo powerful is it, that many 
Times it overcomes their Spirits, eſpecially if contined in a 
Room ; for which Reafon, they ſhould never be planted 
too cloſe to a Habitation, nor ſhould the Flowers be pla- 
ced in Rooms where Company is entertained. 

NASTURTIUM. Tourn. Iuſt. R. H. Lepidium. Lin. 
Gen. 718. Creſs; in French, Creſſon. | 

The Charadtrrs are, 
The Flower bath a four leaved Empalement. It has 


4 Petals placed like a Croſs, and 6 Awl-ſbaped Stamina, 


four of which are the ſame Length of the Empalement, 
and teuo are ſborter, terminated by ſingle Summits. In the 
Center is ſituated a Heart-ſbaped Germen, ſupparting one 
Style crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen turns to 
a Heart-ſbaped ſhort Capſule, with acute Bar ders baving 
two Cells, each containing one or two oval Seeds. 

The Species are, | 

t. NASTURTLUM Vi oblongis multifidis, caule ereclo. 
Creſs with oblong Leaves ending in many Points, and an 
ere Stalk. This is the Naſturtium bortenſe vulgatum. 
C. B. F. 103. Common Garden Cres. 

2. NaSTURTIUM foliis radicalibus inciſis, caulinis ab- 
l;ngis integerrimis, caule erefls ramoſo. Creſs with lower 
Leaves divided, but thoſe: on the Stalks oblong and en- 
tire, and an ereQ branching Stalk. Nafturtium bortenſe 
latifolium. C. B. P. Broad-leaved Garden Creſs. 

3. NasTURTIUM foliis pinnatiſidis, caulibus procum- 
bentibus. Creſs with Leaves ending in many Points, and 
trailing Stalks. This is the Coranspus ruellii frve Naſ- 
turtium verruceſum. J. B. 2. gig. Swines Creſs. 

There are ſome other Species of this Genus, but 
they are ſeldom culijvated in Gardens. | 11 

The common Creſs is a Plant ſo well known, as to 
need no Deſcription; there is a Mars, of this, whoſe 
lower Leaves are much curled on their Fdges; this was 
formerly cultivated m greater Plenty than at preſent. 

The broad leaved Sort, I think, is a diſtinct Species; 
the lower Leaves are very broad, and cut into 3 or 5 
Lobes. The Stalks rife higher, branch out more than 
the common Sort, and the Branches grow more upright ; 
this was formerly more cultivated than at preſent. 

The iſt Sort is commonly cultivated in Gardens as a 


Sallad Herb, and is chiefly eſteemed in Winter and 


Spring, being one of the warm Kind. During the Win- 
ter Seaſon, it muſt be ſown on a gentle hot Bed, and co- 
vered a Mats or Glaſſes to preſerve it from 
Vor 5 
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great Rains or Froſt, both which are equally deſtructive 


at that Seaſon: In Spring it may be ſown in warm Bor- 
ders, where, if it be defended from cold Winds, it will 
thrive very well ; but if you would continue it in Sum- 
mer, you muſt ſow it upon ſhady Borders, and repeat 
ſowing every third Day, otherwiſe it will be too large for 
Uſe, for at that Seaſon it grows very faſt. 

The curled Sort is preſerved in * Gardens ſor Cu- 
rioſity, and to garniſh Diſhes, but the common Sort 
is. equally good for Uſe. This ſhould be ſown thinner 
than the common Sort, and when the Plants come up, 
they ſhould be drawn out, ſo as to leave the remaining 
ones half an Inch aſunder, whereby they will have Room 
to expand their Leaves. 

In order to preſerve the Variety with curled Leaves 
diſtin, you muſt carefully ſeparate all ſuch Plants as 
appear inclined to degenerate from their Kind, leavin 
only ſuch as ,have their Leaves very much curled 
When the Seeds are ripe the Plants ſhould be drawn up, 
and ſpread upon a Cloth two or three Days to dry, after 
which the Seeds ſhould be beaten out, and preſerved in 
a dry Place for Uſe, | 

NASTURTIUM INDICUM. See Tropæolum. 

NECTARINE [fo called of NeHar, the poetical 

Drink of the Gods], Nectarine. | ; 
I his Fruit ſhould have been placed under the Article 
of. Peaches, to which. it properly belongs, differing from 
them in nothing more 2 in having a ſmooth Rind, 
and the Fleſh being firmer. Theſe the French diſtin- 
guiſh by the Name of Brugnon, as they do thoſe Peaches 
which adhere to the Stone, by the Name of Pavies, 
retaining the Name of P#/che to ſuch only as part from 
the Stone,; but ſince the Writers in Gardening have 
diſtinguiſhed this Fruit by the Name of Ne#arine from 
the Peaches, I ſhall follow their Example, leſt by endea- 
vouring to rectify their Miſtakes, I ſhould render my- 
ſelf leſs intelligible to the Reader. I ſhall therefore 
mention the ſeveral Varieties of this Fruit, which have 
come to my Knowledge : 

1. Faircbild's Early Nectarine; is one of the earlieſt 
ripe NeQarines we have; it is a ſmall round Fruit, about 
the Size of the Nutmeg Peach, of a beautiful red Co- 
lour, and well beurer z it ripens the End of Tuly. 

2. Elruge Nectarine: "The Tree has ſawed Leaves; 
the Flowers are ſmall ; it is a middle ſized Fruit, of a 
dark red or purple next the Sun, but of a pale yellow or 
2 Colour towards the Wall; it parts from the 
Stone, and has a ſoft melting Juice: This ripens-in the 
Beginning of Aug. | | 
3. Newington NeQarine : The Tree has ſawed Leaves; 
the Flowers are large and open; it is a fair large Fruit 
(when planted on a good Soil), of a beautiful red Colour 
next the Sun, but of a bright yellow towards the Wall ; 
it has an excellent rich Juice; the Pulp adheres cloſely 
to the Stone, where it is of a deep red Colour: This 


ripens the latter End of Auguſf, and is the beſt flavourede 


of all the Sorts. | 
4. Scarlet Nectarine is ſomewhat leſs than the laſt, of 
a fine red or ſcarlet next the Sun, but loſes itfelf in paler 

red towards the Wall: This ripens the End of Auguſt. 
5. Brugnon or Italian NeQarine has ſmooth Leaves; 
the Flowers are ſmall ; it is a fair large Fruit, of- a deep 
red Colour next the Son ut a foft yellow. towards the 
* | Wall; 
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Wall; the Pulp is firm, of*a rich Flavour, and cloſely 
adheres to the Stone, whgre it is very red: This ripens 
the End of Auguſt. | | 

6. Raman Red NeQtarine has ſmooth Leaves, and 
large Flowers ; it is a large fair Fruit, of a deep red or 
purple Colour towards the Sun, but has a yellowiſh Caſt 
next the Wall ; the Fleſh is firm, of an excellent Fla- 
vour, cloſely adhering to the Stone where it is very red: 
This ripens the End of Auguſt. | 

7. Murry Nectarine is a middle ſized Fruit, of a dir- 
ty red Colour on the Side next the Sun, but of a yel- 
lowyh green towards the Wall, the Pulp is tolerably 
well flavoured : This ripens the Beginning of September. 

8. Golden NeQarine is a fair handſome Fruit, of a 
ſolt red Colour next the Sun, but a bright yellow next 
the Wall; the Pulp is very yellow, of a rich Flavour, 
and cloſely adheres to the Stone, where it is of a faint 
red Colour: This ripens the Middle of September. 

9. Temple's NeQarine is a middle ſized Fruit, of a 
ſoft red next the Sun, but a yellowiſh green toward the 
Wall ; the Pulp is melting, of a white Colour towards 
the Stone, from which it parts, and has a fine poignant 
Flavour ; this ripens the End of September. 

10. Peterborough, or late green NeCtarine, is a mid- 
dle ſized Fruit, of a pale green Colour on the Outſide next 
the Sun, but a whitiſh green towards the Wall ; the 
Fleſh is firm, and, in a good Seaſon, well flavoured ; this 
ripens the Middle of O#ober. 

There are ſome Perſons who pretend to have more Sorts 
than I have here ſet down, but I much doubt whether th 
are different from thoſe here mentioned, there being 70 
near a Reſemblance between the Fruits of this Kind, that 
it requires a very cloſe Attention to diſtinguiſh them well, 
eſpecially if the Trees grow in different Soils and Aſpects, 
which many Times alters the fame Fruit ſo much, as 
hardly to be diſtinguiſhed by Perſons who are very con- 
verſant with them; therefore, in order to be thoroughly 
acquainted with their Differences, it is neceſſary to con- 
ſider the Shape and Size of their Leaves, the Size of 
their Flowers, their Manner of Shooting, &c. which is 
many Times very helpfol in knowing theſe Fruits, 

The Culture of this Fruit differing in nothing from 
that of the Peach, I ſhall forbear mentioning any Thing 
on that Head in this Place, 'to avoid Repetition, but re- 
fer the Reader to the Article Perſica, where there is an 
ample Account of their Flanting, Pruning, &c. 

NEPETA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 629. Cataria. Tourn. 
Inſt. Catmint, or Nep; in French, Herbe aux Chats. 

The Characters are, 

' The Empalement is tubulous and cylindrical, indented in- 
to 5 acute Parts at Top. The Flower is of the Lip Kind, 
with one Petal, baving an incurved cylindrical Tube, ga- 
ping at the Top. The upper Lip is ere, roundiſb, and 
indented at the Point. be under is large, concave, en- 
tire, and ſawed on the Euge. It bath 4 Awl-ſbaped Sta- 
Vina, ſituated under the upper Lip, 2 of which are ſbor- 
ter than the other, terminated by incumbent Summits, In 
the Bottom of the Tube is fituated the quadrifid Germen, 
ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by a bifid acute Stigma. 
E's Germen turns to 4 oval Seeds, fitting in the Empalement. 


The Species are, | 
1. NxrETA floribus ſpiratis, verticillit ſubpedicellatis, 
felis petiolatis cordatis dentato-ſerratis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


NEP 
570. Catmint with ſpiked Flowers, whoſe Whorls have 
very ſhort Foot Stalks, and Heart-ſhaped Leaves grow. 


ing on Foot Stalks, which are indented like the Teeth 
of a Saw. This is the Cataria _ vulgaris, Tourn, 


Infl. R. H. 202. Common greater Catmint. 

2. NePETA floribus ſpicatis, ſpicis interruptis, verti- 
cillis pedicellatis, faliis ſubcordatis ſerratis petiolatis. Cat- 
mint with Spikes of Flowers, which are interrupted, 
Whorls ſtanding on Foot Stalks, and ſawed Leaves, 
which have Foot Stalks, and are almoſt Heart- ſhaped. 
This is the Cataria minar vulgaris. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
202. Smaller common Catmint. 

3. NxrET A floribus ſpicatis, verticillis ſub ſeſſilibus, ſo- 
liis cordato-oblongis ſerratis ſeſſilibus. Catmint with ſpiked 
Flowers, whoſe W horls grow almoſt cloſe to the Stalks, 
and oblong, fawed, Heart-ſhaped Leaves, ſitting cloſe. 
This is the Cataria anguſtifolia major. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
202. Greater narrow-leaved Catmint. 

4. NR TTA feliis linearibus, profund? dentatis, infe- 
rioribus peticlatis, ſupernè . verticillis pedicellatis 
longioribus. Catmint with linear Leaves, deeply indented, 
the lower ones ſtanding upon Foot Stalks, the upper ones 
ſitting cloſe, and Whorls of Flowers ſtanding upon very 
long Foot Stalks. Cataria-anguſtifelia minor. Tourn. In/?. 
Smaller narrow-leaved Catmint. 

5. NEPETA floribus paniculatis, foliis oblonge-cordati; 
acutis ſerratis ſeſſilibus. Catmint with panicled Flowers, 
and oblong, Heart-ſhaped, acute, ſawed Leaves, fitting 
cloſe to the Stalks. This is the Cataria que nepeta m 
nor, folio meliſſe Turcice. Boerb. Ind. alt. 1. 174. Smaller 
Catmint with a Turkey Balm Leaf. 

6. NePETA floribus ſeſſilibus verticillato-ſpicatis, brac- 
teit lanceolatis longitudine calycis, folits petiolatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 571. Catmint whoſe Flowers grow in whorle:! 
Spikes, ſitting cloſe to the Stalk, and having Spear-ſhaped 
Bracteæ the Length of the I'mpalement, with Leaves 
growing upon Foot Stalks. This is the Cataria minor 
Alpina. Tourn.. Smaller Alpine Catmint. 

7. NePETA verticillis pedunculatis corymboſis, ſoliis pe- 


tiolatis cordato-cblongis dentatis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 570. Cat- 


mint with roundiſh Whorls ſtanding upon Foot Stalks, 
and oblong, Heart-ſhaped, indented Leaves. This is 
the Cataria _—— betonice folio anguſtiore flore ceru- 
lee. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 202. Spaniſh Catmint with a 
narrow Betony Leaf, and a blue Flower. 

8. NEPETA floribus ſpicatis ſeſſilibus, brafltis ovatis 
coloratis, verticilla excipientibus, foliis ſeffilibus. Hort. 
if. 311. Catmint with ſpiked Flowers fitting cloſe to 
the Stalks, oval coloured Bractea receiving the Whorls, 
and Leaves ſitting cloſe to the Stalks. This is the Cata- 
ria Hiſpanica, 2 betonicæ folio, — radice. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 202. Spaniſh Catmint with a decli- 
ning Stalk, a Betony Leaf, and a tuberous Root 

9. NEPETA Jay 4758 verticillato- ſpicatis, ver- 
ticillit tomento obvolutis, Hort. Cliff. 311. Catmint with 
Flowers growing in whorled Spikes, fitting cloſe to the 
Stalk, and the Whorls covered with Down. This is the 
Horminum ſpicatum lavendulæ flore & odore. Bocc. Plant. 
Spiked Clary with a Lavender Smell and Flower. 

10. Nxr ETA foliis lanceslatit, capitulis terminalibus, 


ſlaminibus flore longioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 571. Catmint 


with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, Stalks terminated by Flow- 
ers growing in Heads, and Stamina longer _ the 
Flower. 
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Flower. This is the Clinopadium amaraci folio, floribus 
albis, Pluk. Alm. 110. Field Baſil with a Marjoram Leaf, 
and a white Flower. 

11. NEPETA 2 ſpicatis, werticillis craſſioribus, 

aliis cordatis obtuss dentatis petiolatis. Catmint with 

ſpiked Flowers, whoſe W horls are very thick, and 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, which are obtuſely indented, and 
ſtand upon Foot Stalks. Cataria Orientalis, ——_— 
ſlavendulæ odore, verticillis florum crafſiſſimis. Tourn. 
Eaſtern Catmint with a Tree Germander Leat, ſmelling 
like Lavender, and very thick Whorls to the Flowers. 

12. NEPETA —— verticillatis, bratleis ovatis bir- 
ſutis, feliis cordato-ovatis crenatis, caule procumbente. 
Catmint with whorled Flowers, having oval hairy Brac- 
tere, oval Heart-ſhaped Leaves, which are crenated, and 
a trailing Stalk. 

The iſt Sort is the common Nep, or Catmint, which 
grows naturally on the Side of Banks and Hedges, in 
England; this has a perennial Root, from which ariſe 
many branching Stalks, which are four-cornered about 2 
Feet high, garniſhed at each Joint by two Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, ſtanding oppoſite on pretty long Foot Stalks ; 
they are ſawed on their Edges, and hoary on their under 
Side. The Flowers grow in Spikes at the Top of the 
Stalks, and below the Spikes are two or three W horls 
of Flowers, which have very ſhort Foot Stalks. The 
Flowers are white, and have two Lips; the upper Lip 
ſtands ereQ, and the lower is a little reflexed, and indent- 
ed at the Point ; theſe are each ſucceeded by 4 oval black 
-Seeds, which ripen in the Empalement. 

The whole Plant has a ſtrong Scent between Mint 
and Penny Royal, it is called Catmint, becauſe the Cats 
are very fond of it, eſpecially when it is withered, for 
then they will roll themſel ves. on it, and tear it to Pieces, 
chewing it in their Mouths with great Pleaſure. Mr. 
Ray mentions his having tranſplanted ſome of theſe Plants 
from the Fields, into his Garden, which were ſoon de- 
{troyed by the Cats, but the Plants which came up from 
Seed in this Garden eſcaped, which verifies the old Pro- 
verb, viz, If you ſet it, the Cats will eat it, if you ſow 
it, the Cats dont know it. I have frequently made I rial 
of this, and have always found it true; for I have tranſ- 
planted one of the Plants from another Part ot the. Gar- 
den, within two Feet of ſome which came up from Seeds, 
the latter remained unhurt, when the former was torn 
to Pieces, and deſtroyed by the Cats; but I have always 
obſerved, where there is a large Quantity of the Herb 
growing together, they will not meddle with it. This 
flowers in June and July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 
It is uſed in Medicine. 

The ad Sort grows naturally in /taly, and the South 
of France; the Stalks are ſlenderer, their Joints farther 
aſunder; the Leaves narrower, and the whole Plant 
whiter than the firſt. The Spikes of Flowers are divided 
into Whorls; the lower of theſe are two Inches apart, 
others are an Inch, and the upper half an Inch; theſe 
Differences are permanent, for 1 have always found the 
Seeds produce the ſame Kind. 

The Stalks of the 3d Sort do not branch ſo much as 
either of the former; they are ſlenderer, and their Joints 
farther aſunder; the Leaves are ſmall, narrow, and al- 
moſt Heart-ſhaped, ſawed on. their Edges, hoary, and 
Rand on ſhort Foot Stalks, The Spikes of Flowers are 
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more broken, or interrupteg than thoſe of the ſecond, 
and the Whorls ſtand upon Foot Stalks. It grows natu- 
rally in /taly. 

The 4th Sort hath ſlender Stalks, which branch out 
near the Ground. The Joints are far aſunder ; the 
Leaves are very narrow, and deeply ſawed on their 
Edges ; thoſe on the lower Part of the Stalk, have Foot 
Stalks an Inch long, but the upper Leaves fit cloſe to 
the Stalks. The Whorls of Flowers come out from 
the Wings of the Stalk, thoſe an the lower Part have 
long Foot Stalks, but theſe ſhorten upward, and the 
Stalks are terminated by cloſe Whorls. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Sicily; this riſes with 
a ſtrong four cornered Stalk, near 3 Feet high; the low- 
er Joints are 4 or 5 Inches aſunder. The Leaves are 
long, narrow, and Heart-ſhaped, deeply ſawed on their 
Edges, and ſet pretty cloſe to the Stalk. The Flowers 
grow in Panicles along the Stalks, and are of a pale pur- 
pliſh Colour. It flowers about the ſame Time with the 
other Sorts. | 

The 6th Sort grows naturally on the Alps ; the Stalks 
of this ſeldom riſe more than a Foot and a Half high, 
ſending out very few Branches. The Whorls of Flow- 
ers, which form the Spike, are diſtant from each other, 
and ſit cloſe to the Stalk. The Leaves are ſhort, oval, 
Heart-ſhaped, and ſtand upon Foot Stalks ; the Plant is 
hoary, and ſtrong ſcented. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in Spain; the Stalks riſe 
about 2 Feet high, and have a few ſlender Branches 
coming out from their Sides The Leaves are Heart- 
ſhaped, and intended on their Edges. The Flowers 
grow in roundiſh W horls, upon Foot Stalks, and are 
blue; there is a Variety of this with white Flowers. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in Portugal; this has a 
thick knobbed Hot, from which come out one or two 
Stalks, which often decline to the Ground ; they are 
about two Feet and a Half long, and ſend out two Side 
Branches, oppoſite. The Leaves are oblong, crenated 
on their Edges, fit cloſe to the Stalks, and are of a deep 
row The upper Part of the Stalk, for more than a 

"oot in Length, is garniſhed with Whorls of Flowers, 
the lower being two Inches aſunder, but are nearer all 
the Way upward ; theſe ſit very cloſe to the Stalks, and 
are guarded by oval, ſmall, coloured Leaves. The 
Flowers are blue, and ſhaped like thoſe of the other 
Species; there is one of this Sort with an ere& Stalk, 
which is the only Difference between them. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in Sicily. The Stalks 
of this grow about 2 Feet high; the Branches come out 
toward the Bottom ; they are Heart-ſhaped, obtuſe, and 
but little indented, ſtanding upon pretty long Foot Stalks. 
The Stalks are terminated by long Spikes of whorled 
Flowers, which are ſeparated, and fit cloſe to them; 
theſe are wraped in a hoary Down. The Flowers are 
white, and appear in July. | 

The 10th Sort grows naturally in North America; 
this hath a perennial Root, from which ariſe ſeveral four- 
cornered Stalks, 2 Feet high, and garniſhed with hairy 
Leaves, ſomewhat like thoſe of Marjoram, but larger. 
The Flowers grow in Whorls round the Stalks, and at 
the Extremity of the Stalk, in a large roundiſh Whorl, 
or Head ; they are of a pale Fleſh Colour, and their 
Stamina is longer than the Petal. It flowers in Fu. 

N 2 The 
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Tte eleventh Sort grows naturally in the Levant, 


from whence the Seeds were fent to Paris, by Dr. Tour- 
nefort., The Stalks of this are ſtrong, and riſe near 
three Feet high. © The Leaves are Heart-ſhaped, and 
have blunt Indentures on their Edges, ſtanding on ſhort 
Foot Stalks. "The Flowers grow in whorled Spikes at 
the Top of the Stalks; the Whorls are very thick, 
and fit clofe together, terminating in an obtuſe Point 
The Flowers are of a pale Fleſh Colour; the whole 
Plant is hoary, and has a ſtrong Scent. 

The 12th ' Sort grows naturally among the Rocks 
in Candia, where it is uſed as Water Germander by the 
Inhabitants ; this hath four-cornered Stalks a Foot long, 
which trail on the Ground, fending out ſome ſlender 
Branches from the Side. The Leaves are very like thoſe 
of the round leaved Mentaſtrum, fitting cloſe to the 
Stalk. The Flowers grow in thick roundifh W horls, 
which fit cloſe to the Stalk, and are ſurrounded by oval 
hairy Leaves. The Flowers are white, and juſt peep 
out of their Empalements. The Roots of this Sort ſel- 
dom continne longer than 2 Years, but as the Seeds ri- 
pen well, ſo if they are permitted to fcatter, the Plants 
will come up the following Spring 

All the Sorts are very hardy, fo are not injured by 
Froſt ; they are eaſily propagated by Seeds, for if they 
are permitted to fall, the Plants will rife without Frou- 
ble; or if they Seeds are ſown, either in Spring, or Au- 
turn, the Plants will come up, and require no Culture, 
but to thin them where they are too cloſe, and keep them 
clean from Weeds. If theſe Plants are fown on a poor 
dry Soil, they will continue much longer, and appear 
handfomer that in rich Ground, where they grow too 
luxurjant, and have not ſo ſtrong a Scent. 

NERTUM. Lin. Gen, Plant. 252. Nerien. Tourn. 
Taft. R. Hl. 604. Tab. 374. The Olwander, or Roſe 
Bay; in French, Laurier Roſe. 

The Chara#ers ate, 

The Empalement of the Plywer is permanent, and cut 
into 5 acute Szgments. The Flower bas one Furne!-ſhaped 
Petal. The Tube it cylindricul; the Barter lurge, and 
cut into 5 Broad obtuſe Segments, whith are eblique. HM 
hath a Nefarium terminating the Tube, ubich is torn nt 
hairy Segmentr. It bath five ſbort Awl-ſhaped Stamina 
within the Tube, with Arrow-ptinted Summits joining to- 
gether, terminated by a lang Thread. It hath an obbing 
Germen, which is bid, with ſcarce any Style, crowned by 
fingle Stigmat. The Germen turns to 2 long, tap r, acule- 
printed Ps, filled with cbl;ng Seeds, theng over bach other 
like the Scales of Fiſh, ani evowoned with Down. 

The Species are, 5 # 


1. NtrivumM it lineari-lancerlatis rigidis ſepiut ter- 


nis ereflis, Oleander, or Rofe Bay, with linear Spear- 
ſhaped rigid Leaves, which are erect, and often placed 
by I hrees round the Stalk. This is the Nerion floribus 


rubeſcentibus. C. B P. 464. Oleander with red Flowers. 


2. NERIUNM Vi /inearibus rigidis. Oleander, or Roſe 
Bay, with linear rigid Leaves. Phis is the Nerium Ju- 


dicum, anguſtif lium, floribus ederutis fimplicibus. H. L. 
Narrow- lea ved Indian Roſe Bay, with fingle fweet ſcent- 
ed Flowers. | | 
Nen ion foliis Hanceolatis longioribus, flaccidis. 
Roſe Bay with longer Spear-ſhaped flaccid Leaves, 


his is the Nerium 


icum latifelium, floribus odorutis 
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plenis. Hl. Z. Broad- leaved Indian Roſe Bay with double 
ſweet Flowers, called, The double Oleander. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Greece, and ſeveral 
Parts near the Mediterranean Sea, generally by the Sides 
of Rivers and Brooks ; there are two Varieties of this, 
one with white, the other with red Flowers, but ſeem 
to have no other Difference, ſo may properly be ranked 
as one Species, though that with white Flowers is rarcly 
found wild in any Place, but the Hand of Crete. 

This riſes with ſeveral Stalks, 8 or 10 Feet High, 
The Branches come out by  hrees, round the principal 
Stalks; theſe have a ſmcoth Bark, which in the red fow- 
ering is of a purpliſh Coloar, but the white Sort hath a 
light green Bark. The Leaves for the moſt part ſtand 
by Threes round the Stalks, on very ſhort Foot Stalks, 
and point upward ; they are about 3 Inches long, and 3 
Quarters of an Inch broad in'the Middle, of a dark 
green, very ſtiff, and end in acute Points. The Flowers 
come out at the Fnd of the Branches, in large looſe Bun- 
ches, which are in one of a bright purple, or crimſon 
Colour, and in the other they ore of a dirty white; they 
have ſhort Tubes, and fpread' open at Top, where they 
are deeply cut into 5 obtuſe Segments, twiſted at Bot- 
tom, ſo are obhque to the Tube. At the Mouth of 
the Tube, the torn capillary Nectarium is ſituated, and 
within the Tube are the 5 Stamina, with the Germen 


at Bottom, which turns to a brown taper double Pod, 


about 4 Inches long, which opens longitudinally on one 
Side, and is filled with oblong Seeds, crowned with 
long hairy Down, lying over each other like the Scales 
of Fiſh, This Plant flowers in July and Aug ff, and in 
warm Seaſons they are ſucceeded by Pods, but the Secds 
ſeldom ripen weil here: 

When the Summers are warm and dry, theſe Plants 
make a fine Appearance, for then they open and flower 
in great Plenty; but, in cold moiſt Seaſons, the Flow- 
ers often decay without expanding, and the Sort with 
white Flowers, is more tender than the red, fo that un— 
lefs the Weather is warm and dry, at the Lime the 
Flowers appear, they rot and make no Figure, unleſs 
they are placed urder Glaffes to fercen them. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Indie; this riſcs with 
ſhrubdy Stalks, 6 or 75 Feet high, Which are covered 
with a brown Bark, and garniſhed with ftiff Leaves, 
from 3 to 4 Inches long, and not more than a Quarter 
of an Inch broad; they are of a light green, and their 
Edges reflexed; theſe are placed ſometimes by Pairs 
oppoſite, at others they are ahernate, and ſometimes 
by Threes round the Brariches. - The Flowers are pro- 
duced in looſe Bunches at the End of the Branches; 
they are of à pale red, and have an agreeable muſty 
Seent. It flowers at the ſame Time with the former, 
but they ſeldom blow here in the open Air, ſo unleſs the 
Plants are placed in an airy Glaſs Caſe, and defended from 
Wet and Cold, they wil not flower. | 

The zd Sort grows naturally in both IÞndi-s ;* this 

Mant was firſt introduced to the Britiſh lands in Ame- 
rica, from the Spaniſh Main, and is called by the In- 
habitants of theſe Iſnds S:#th Seu Roſe; the Beauty 
and Sweetnefs of its Flowers engaged the Inhabitants of 
the Hands to cultivate the Plants, fo that in many Places 
they were planted for Hedges; but the Catthe browzing 
on them when there was Scarcity of Food, were _ 
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of them killed, which has occaſioned their being deſtroy- 
ed in all Places expoſed to Cattle, fo that now they are 
only preſerved in Gardens, where they make a fine Ap- 
pearance great Part of the Year, for in thoſe warm 
Countries, they are ſeldom deſtitute of Flowers; this 
has been by ſome Perſons, who have*only a ſuperficial 
Knowledge of Plants, thought only a Variety of the 
common Sort, but thoſe who have cultivated both, 
know better ; for the firſt will live through the Winter 
in a warm Situation, but this is too tender to thrive in 
England, unleſs preſerved in a warm Green-houſe ; nor 
will the Plants flower without the Aſſiſtance of a Glaſs 
Caſe in Summer. The 3d Sort was not known here till 
the Beginning of laſt Century, being a Stranger in Europe, 
but the former has been in the Englifh Gardens near two 
Cerituries: Nor has the Seeds of the 1ſt ever produced 
Plants of the 3d Sort, though it has been poſitively aſ- 
ſerted by Perſons of no Skill, 

The Leaves of this Sort are 6 Inches long, and one 
Inch broad in the Middle, of a much thinner Texture 
than thoſe of the firſt, and their Ends are generally re- 
flexed ; they are of a light green, and irregularly placed 
on the Branches ; ſometimes they are by Pairs, at others 
alternate, and ſometimes by Threes round the Branches. 
The Flowets are produced in very large Bunches at the 
Und of the Branches, ſtanding upon long Foot Stalks ; 
they have 3 or 4 Series of Petals within each other, to 
are more or leſs double. The Flowers are much larger 
than thoſe of the common Sort, and ſmell hke the Flow- 
ers of Hawthorn, The plain Flowers are of a ſoft red, 
or Peach Colour; but in moſt they are beautifully varie- 
cated with a deeper red, and make a fine Appearance. 
their uſual Time of flowering is in July and Auguſt, 
but if they are placed in a warm Stove, they will conti- 
nve to I.chaeſnas. As the Flowers of this are double, 
they are not ſycceeded by Seeds, and at preſent we are 
nacquainted with the ſingle flowering of this K ind, tor 
the 2d is undoubtedly a diſtinct Species. 

All the Species of the Rofe Bay, are ſuppoſed to have 
a poiſonous Quality ; the young Branches, when cut, 
or broken, have a milky Sap, or Juice, and the larger 
Branches, when burnt, emit a very difagreeable O- 
dour, ſo there is great Reaſon to believe the Plants have 
ſome noxious Quality; but this Genus has been con- 
* founded by many Vriters on Botany, with the Chamer- 
b:dedendres of Tourn-fort, and many of the noxious 
Qualities with which the latter abounds, have been ap- 
plied to the N-riuin, particularly that of the Honey, 
about Trebi/ſ.nd, which is reckoned very unwholeſome ; 
this has been ſuppoſed to be og ned by the Bees fuck» 
ing it from the Flowers of the Nerium, whereas it is 
from the Flowers of tbe Chamerb:dsdendros, as T aurne- 
firt has fully informed us; but the Affinity of their 
Names in the Greek Language, has occaſioned theſe two 
Plants to be often; confounded. 
Theſe Plants are generally propagated by Layers in 
this Country, for although they will ſometimes take 
Root from Cuttings, yet that being an uncertain Me- 
od, the other is generally purſued ; and as the Plamts 
are very apt to produce Suckers, or Shoots from their 
Roots, thoſe are beſt adapted for laying, for the old 
Branche wilt not put out Roots; when theſe are laid 
down, they ſhould be flit at a-Jeint, in the fame Man- 
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ner as practiſed in laying Carnations, which will greatly 
facilitate their taking Root; if theſe Branches are laid in 
Autumn, and properly ſupplied with Water, they will 
take Root in 12 Months, when they ſhould be carefully 
raiſed up with a Trowel, and if they have taken good 
Root, they ſhould be cut off from the old Plant, and 
each planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with ſoft loa- 
my Earth; thoſe of the common Sort will require no 
other Care, but to be placed in a ſhady Situation, and 
gently watered as the Seafon may require, till they have 
taken new Root; but the two other Species ſhould be 
plunged into a very moderate hot Bed, to forward their 
taking Root, obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun in 
the Heat of the Day ; after the common Sort has taken 
new Root, the Plants may be placed in a ſheltered Situa- 
tion with other hardy Exoticks, where they may re- 
main till the End of OAober, when they ſhould be remo- 
ved into the Green-houſe, or placed under a hot Bed 
Frame, where they may be protected from Froſt in 
Winter, but enjoy the free Air at all Times when the 
Weather is mild. 

This Sort is ſo hardy as to live abroad in mild Win- 
ters, if planted in a warm Situation, but as they are lia- 
ble to be deſtroyed in ſevere Froſt, the beſt Way is to 
keep the Plants in Pots, or if they are very large in 
Tubs, that they may be ſheltered in Winter, and re- 
moved abroad in Summer placing them in a warm ſhel- 
tered Situation. In Winter they may be placed with 
Myrtles and other hardier Kinds of Exoticks, io a Place 
where they may have as much free Air as poſſible, in 
mild Weather, but ſcreened from fevere Froſt; for it 
theſe are kept too warm in Winter, they will not flower 
firong, and when the Air is excluded from them, the 
Ends of their Shoots will become movldy, fo that the 
hardier they are treated, provided they are not expoſed 
to hard Froits, the better they will thrive. 

The other two Sorts require a different Treatment, 
otherwiſe they will not make any Appearance; there- 
fore the young Plants when they have taken new Roct 
ſhovld be gradually inured to bear the open Air, i110 
which they ſhould be removed in July, where they may 
remain fill Ober, provided the Weather continues 
mild; but during this Lime, they ſhould be placed in 
a ſheltered Situation; and on the firſt Approach of Froſt, 
they ſhould be removed into Shelter, for if their Leaves 
are injured by it, they will change to a pale yellow, aud 


will not recover their uſual Colour till the following Au- 


tumn. "theſe Sorts may be preſerved in a good Green 
Hov!e throvgh the Winter, and the Plants will be ftron- 
ger than thoſe which are more tenderly treated; but in 
May, when the Flower Buds begin to appear, the Flants 
ſhould be placed in an open Glaſs Caſe, where they may 
be defended from the Inciemency of the Weather; but 
when it is warm, the Air ſhould at all Times be admit- 
ed to them in Plenty. With this Management the 
Flowers will expand, and continue long in. Beauty ; 
and during that Time, there are few Plants which are 
equal to them, either to the Eye or Note, for their Scent 
is very like that of the Flowers of the Whine Thorn, 
and the Bunches of Flowers will be very large, it the 
Plants are ſtrong. 4 
NERVES ate long tough Strings, which run either 
a-ez26, or Lengthways, in the Leaves of Plans,  , 
NICOTIANXA. 
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NICO TIANA Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 117. Tab. 41. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 220. [This Plant takes its Name from 
James Nicotins, Counſellor to Francis II. King of France, 
who in the Year 1560, being Ambaſſador to the Court 
of Portugal, bought the Seeds of a Dutchman, who 
brovght them from America, and ſent them to Queen 
Catharine de Medices in France ; The Indian Inhabitants 
call it Tabac, becavſe it grew in an Iſland called Tabaco, 
or Tobago. The leſſer Sort is by ſome called Hyoſcyamus, 
becauſe it agrees in ſome of its Characters with this Plant; 
it is alſo called Priapeia.] Tobacco; in French, Nicotia- 
ne ou Tabac. 

The Characters are, 
The Empalement of the Flower is permanent, of one 


Leaf, cut int» 5 acute Segments. The Flower has one Fun- 


nel-ſhaped Petal, with a long Tube ſpread open at the Brim, 
and ending in 5 acute Points. It hath 5 Awl-ſhaped Sta- 
mina the Length of the Tube, a little inclined, and termi- 
nated by oblong Summits, and an oval Germen ſupporting a 
lender Style, crowned by an indented Stigma. The Ger- 
men turns to an oval Capſule, with a Furrow on each Side, 
baving two Cells which open at the Top, and are filled 
with rough Seeds faſtened to the Partition. 
The Species are, | 
1. NicoTIANA foliis ovate-lanceolatis rugoſis, ſemi- 


amplexicaulibus, Tobacco with oval, Spear-ſhaped, ' 


rough Leaves, which half embrace the Stalks. This 
is the Hyoſcyamus Peruvianus. Ger. 357. Tobacco or 
Henbane of Peru. 

2. NicoTIAaNA foliis lanceolatis ſeſſilibus. Tobacco 
with Spear-ſhaped Leaves ſitting cloſe to the Stalks. 
This 1s the Nicotiana major latifolia. C. B. P. 169. 
Greater broad leaved Tobacco. 

3. NicoriAxA folits lanceolatis arutit, ſeſſilibus, caly- 
cibus acutis, tubo floris longiſſimo. Plat. 18 5. Lobacco with 
acute, Spear-ſhaped Leaves ſitting cloſe to the Stalks, 
ſharp-pointed Empalements, and a very long Tube to 
the Flower. This is the Nicotiana major anguſlifelio. C. 
B. P. tho. Greater narrow leaved Tobacco. L291 

4. NicoTIANA foliis lineari-lanceolatis acuminatis ſe 
miamplexicaulibus, caule fruticeſo. Tobacco with linear, 
© Spear-ſhaped, acute-pointed Leaves, half embracing the 
Stalks, and a ſhrubby Stalk. This is the Nicotiana ma- 
jor angufliſſimo felis perennis. Juſſ. Narroweſt leaved 
greater perennial Tobacco. 

5. NicoTIAaNA foliis ovatis acuminatis ſemiamplexicau- 
libus, _— ovaris obtufis, Tobacco with oval, acute- 
pointed Leaves, half embracing the Stalk, and oval ob- 
tuſe Seed Veſſels. Nicotiana major latifolia, floribus al- 
bis, vaſculo brevi. Martyn. Greater broad leaved Tobac- 
co with white Flowers, and a ſhort Seed Veſſel. 

6. NicoTIANA foliis evate-lanceolatis ſeſſilibus, caule. 
fruticsſa perenni. Tobacco with oval, Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves fitting cloſe to the Stalks, and a ſhrubby peren- 
nial Stalk, | 

7. NicoriAxN A foliis coatis. Hort. Cliff. 56. Tobac- 
co with oval Leaves. Nicotiana minor. C. B. P. Smal- 
ler Tobacco, commonly called Engliſh Tobacco. 

8. NicoTIana foliis evatis rugoſit petiolatiti. To- 
bacco with oval, rough Leaves, having Foot Stalks. 
Nicotiana minor, foliis rugeſſoribus amplioribus. Vaill. 
Smaller Tobacco with larger and rougher Leaves. 

9. NicoTIANA foliis cordatis, floribus paniculatis, tu- 
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bir clavatis, Lin. Sp. Pl. Tobacco with Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, paniculated Flowers, and Club-ſhaped Tubes, 
This is the Nicotiana minor, folio cordiformi tubs floris 
prælongis Feuill. Olſ. Smaller Tobacco with a Heart- 
ſhaped Leaf, and a very long Tube to the Flower. 

10. NicoT1ANA foliis cordatis, corollis racemeſis ſub- 
ringentibus, calycibus inequalibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 181, 
Tobacco with Heart-ſhaped Leaves, branching ringent 
Petals, and unequal Empalements. 

11. N1icoTIANA foliis ovato-lanceolatis obtufts rugeſis, 
calycibus breviſſimis. Plat. "Tobacco with -oval, Spear- 
ſhaped, obtuſe, rough Leaves, and a very ſhort Empale- 
ment. This is the Nicotiana humilis, primulæ veris folie. 
Houſt. M. Dwarf Tobacco with a Primroſe Leaf. 

he firſt Sort is moſt commonly ſown in England, and 
has been generally taken for the broad leaved Tobacco 
of Caſper Baubin, and others, but is greatly different 
from it. 'The Leaves of this are more than a Foot and 
a Half long, and a Foot broad, the Surface very rough 
and glutinous: Theſe Plants in a rich moiſt Soil, will 
grow more than 10 Feet high, the Baſe of the Leaves 
halt embrace the Stalks; the upper Part of the Stalk 
divides into ſmaller Branches, terminated by looſe 
Bunches of Flowers ſtanding erect ; they have pretty 
long Tubes, and are of a pale purpliſh Colour. It 
flowers in July and Auguſt, and the Seeds ripen in 
Autumn. This is the Sort of Tobacco which is com- 
monly brought to the Markets in Pots to adorn the 
Shops and Balconies of London, by ſome called Oroonet: 
Tobacco. 

The 2d Sort is the broad leaved Tobacco of Caſpur 
Baukin; the Stalks of this ſeldom riſe more than 5 or 6 
Feet high, and divide into more Branches than the firſt. 
The Leaves are about ten Inches long and three and a 
Half broad, ſmooth, and end in acute Points, fitting 
cloſe to the Stalks ; the Flowers of this are rather larger, 
and of a brighter purple than thoſe of the firſt, It flow- 
ers and perfects Seeds at the ſame Time; this is by ſome 
called ſweet-ſcented Tobacco. 

The 3d Sort riſes with an upright branching Stalk, 
4 or 5 Feet high; the lower Leaves are a Foot long, and 
3 or 4 Inches broad; thoſe on the Stalks are much nar- 
rower, leſſening to the Top, and end in very acute 
Points, ſitting cloſe to the Stalks; they are very gluti- 
nous. The Flowers grow in looſe Bunches at the Top 
of the Stalks, they have long Tubes, and are of a bright 


purple or red Colour. "Theſe Flower and ripen Seeds 


at the fame Time with the former. 

The 4th Sort riſes with very branching Stalks about 5 
Feet high; the Leaves on the lower Part of the Stalks 
are a Foot and a Half long, broad at the Baſe where 
they half embrace the Stalks, and are about 3 Inches 
broad in the Middle, terminating in long acute Points ; 

the Stalks divide into many ſmaller Branches, termina- 
ted by looſe Bunches of Flowers, of a + ri purple, 
and are ſucceded by acute-pointed Seed Veſſels. This 
flowers about the ſame Time, but if thg, Plants are 
placed in a warm Green-houſe, they will live through 
the Winter. The Seeds of this Sort were ſent me for 
Brazil Tobacco. | : 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the Woods in the 

Iſland of Tobago, from whence the Seeds were ſent me 


by the late Mr. R. Millar. This riſes about 5 Feet high ; 
the 
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the Stalk does not branch ſo much as thoſe of the for- 
mer; the Leaves are large and oval, about 15 Inches 
long and 2 broad in the Middle, but diminiſh gradually 
in their Size to the Top of the Stalk, and with their 
Baſe half embrace it. The Flowers grow in cloſer 
Bunches than the former, and are white; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſhort, oval, obtuſe Seed Veſſels. It flowers 
and perfects Seeds about the ſame Time. | 

The 6th Sort grows naturally at Senegal, from whence 
the Seeds were ſent by Mr. Adanſon, to the Royal Gar- 
den at Paris, This riſes about 4 or 5 Feet high; the 
lower Leaves are 9 Inches long, and 4 broad in the 
Middle ; they are ſmooth, and fit cloſe to the Stalks; 
the upper Leaves are of the ſame Form, but gradually 
diminiſh upward. The Flowers are collected in pretty 
cloſe Bunches, they are of a pale purple and are ſuc- 
ceeded by oblong Seed Veſſels, incloſed in the acute five- 
pointed Empalement. The Stalks are perenial, and put 
out Shoots from their* Joints; if the Plants are ſheltered 
in Winter, they will live 2 or 3 Years. 

The 7th Sort is commonly called Englih Tobacco, 
being the firſt which was introduced here, and much 
more hardy than the other Sorts. The Seeds ripen very 
freely, and ſcattering in Autumn, the Plants come up 
without Care, ſo that it has been a Weed in many 
Places; but it came originally from America, by the 
Title of Petum, Dodoneus, T abernemontanus, alſo Hyeſcy- 
amus luteus, from the Aﬀinity there is between this Plant 
and the Henbane; but the Flowers of this are tubulous, 
and not ringent, as are thoſe of the Henbane ; nor do 
the Seed Veſlels open with a Lid on the Top, as thoſe 
of Henbane. The Stalks of this ſeldom riſe more than 
; Feet high ; the Leaves are placed alternately on the 
Stalks, ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks; they are oval and 
ſmooth. The Flowers grow in ſmall looſe Bunches on 
the' Top of the Stalks; they have ſhort open Tubes, 
which ſpread open at the Top, and are cut into 5 obtuſe 
Segments. They are of an herbaceous yellow Colour, 
appearing in Fuly, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh Cap- 
ſules, filled with ſmall Seeds, which ripen in Autumn, 

The 8th Sort rifes with a ſtrong Stalk near 4 Feet 
high ; the Leaves are ſhaped like the former, but are 
greatly furrowed on their Surface, and near twice the 
Size of the former, of a darker green, and have longer 
Foot talks. The Flowers are larger, and of the ſame 
Shape. This is undoubtedly a diſtint Plant from the 
former, for I have ſown the Seeds more than 30 Years, and 
have never found any of the Plants vary. | 

The gth Sort was found growing naturally in the Val- 
tey of Lima, by Pere Feuille, in the Year 1710; and 
of late the Seeds were ſent from Peru, by the younger 
de Tr. to Paris. The Stalk of this riſes more than 3 
Feet high, dividing upward into many ſmaller Branches, 
which are round and a little hairy; the Leaves are Heart- 
ſhaped about 4 Inches long and 3 broad, ſtanding on pret- 
ty long Foot Stalks. The Flowers are produced in looſe 
Panicles at the End of the Branches, theſe have Tubes 
about an Inch long, ſhaped like a Club; the Brim is 
ſlightly cut into 9 obtuſe Segments, reflexed ; they are of 
a yellowiſh green Colour, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
Capſules, filled with very ſmall Seeds. It flowers about 
the ſame Time with the other Sorts. 

The Seeds of the 10th Sort were ſent from Peru with 
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thoſe of the former; the Stalk is round, and riſes near 4 
Feet high, ſending out 2 or 3 Branches from the lower 
Part; the Leaves are large, Heart ſhaped, a little waved ; 
and very clammy, ſtanding on long Foot Stalks. The 
Flowers grow in long looſe Spikes at the Top of the Stalk, 
having ſhort open Tubes, curved almoſt like the Lip 
Flowers; they are of a dull purple Colour; the Empale- 
ment is unequally cut, one of the Segments being twice 
the Size of the other. 

The 11th Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Houſtonn at La 
Vera Cruz, who ſent the Seeds to England. This hath 
a pretty thick taper Root, which ſtrikes deep in the 
Ground; at the Top comes out 6 or 7 oval Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, which ſpread on the Ground; they are 
about the Size of thoſe of the common Primroſe, but 
of a deeper green; the Stalk riſes about a Foot high. 
branching into 3 or 4 Diviſions, at each of theſe is pla- 
ced one ſmall Leaf; the Branches are terminated by a 
looſe Spike of Flowers, which are ſmall, tubulous, and 
of a yellowiſhi green Colour, having very ſhort Empale- 
ments, which are cut at the Brim into 5 acute Segments. . 
The Seed Veſſel is ſmall, oval, and divided into two. Cells, 
which are full of ſmall Seeds. : 

All the Sorts except the 7th and 8th, require the ſame 
Culture, and are too tender to grow from Seeds ſown in 
the full Ground, to any Degree of Perfection in this 
Country, ſo require to be raiſed in a.hot Bed, after the 
following Manner : 

The Seeds muſt be ſown upon a moderate hot Bed in 
March, and when the Plants are come-up fit to remove, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into a new hot Bed of a mo- 
derate Warmth, about 4 Inches afunder each Way, ob- 
ſerving to witer and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root; after which let them have Air in Proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seaſon, otherwiſe they will draw 
up weak, and be leſs capable of enduring the open Air: 
water them frequently, but while they are very young, 
it ſhould not be given to them in two great Quantities z 
though when they are pretty ſtrong, they will require it 
often, and in Plenty. 

In this Bed the Plants fhould remain until the Begin- 
ning of May, by which Time (if they have ſucceeded 
well) they will touch each other, therefore they ſhould 
be inured to bear the open Air gradually ; after which 
they muſt be taken up carefully, — a large Ball 
of Earth to each Root, and planted into a rich light Soil, 
in Rows 4 Feet aſunder, and the Plants 3 Feet Diſtance 
in the Rows, obſerving to water them until they have 
taken Root; after which they require no farther Care 
(only to keep them clear from Weeds) until the Plants 

begin to ſhew their Flower Stems; at which Time you 
ſhould cut off the Tops of them, that their Leaves may 
be the better nouriſhed, whereby they will be rendered 
larger, and of a thicker Subſtance. In Auguſi they will 
be full grown, when they ſhould be cut for Ule; for if 
they are permitted to ſtand longer, their under Leaves wilt 
begin to decay. This is to be underſtood for ſuch Plants 
as are propagated for. Uſe, but thoſe deſigned for Orna- 
ment, ſhould be planted in the Borders of the Pleaſure 
Garden, and itted to grow their full Height, where 
they will continue flowering from July, till the Froſt puts 
a Stop to them. 


The two ſmaller Sorts of Tobacco are ;preſerved in 
Botanick 
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Botanick Gardens for Variety, but ſeldom propagated for 


Uſe. The 1ſt Sort is found growing on Dunghills, in 
divers Parts of Eng/and. Theſe are both very hardy, 
and may be propagated dy ſowing their Seeds in March, 
on a Bed of light Earth, where they will come up, and 
may be tranſplanted into any Part of the Garden, where 
they willthrive without Care. 

'The laſt Sort being ſomewhat tenderer than the other, 
ſhould be ſown early in the Spring on a hot Bed; and when 
the Plants come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted on ano- 

'ther moderate hot Bed, where they muſt be duly water- 
ed, and have a large Share of free Air in warm Wea- 


ther; when the Plants have obtained a good Share of 


Strength, they ſhould be tranſplanted into ſeparate Pots, 
and plunged in a moderate hot Bed to bring them forward. 
About the Middle of Fune ſome of the Plants may be 
ſhaken out of the Pots, and planted in Beds of rich 
Farth; but it will be proper to keep ſome Plants in Pots, 


which may be placed in the Stove (in Caſe the Seaſon 


ſhould prove bad,) to ripen their Seeds, that the Species 
may be preſerved. 

NIGELLA. Towrn. Inſt. Lin. Gen. Plant. 606. Fen- 
nel Flower, or Devil in a Buſh. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower has no Empalement, but a leafy Periantbium. 
It hath 5 oval, obtuſe, plain Petals, which ſpread open, 
and are contrafted at their Baſe, and 8 very ſhort Nec- 


 fariums ſituated in a Circle, each having two Lips ; tbe 


exterior being larger, the interior bifid, plain and convex ; 
tbe interior is ſborter, narrower, from an oval terminating 
ina Line. It hath a great Number of Awl-fbaped Stamina, 
ſhorter than the Petals, terminated by obtuſe, compreſſed, 
erect Summits; and in ſome five, in others fen, oblong, con- 
ver, ereft Germen, ending in Awl-ſbaped Styles, which are 
long, revolved, and permanent, having Stigmas faſtened 
longitudinally to them. The Germen afterward become ſo 
many oblong compreſſed Capſules, divided by a Furrow, but 
connected within, filled with rough angular Seeds. 
The Species are, | 

I. NiGELLA piſtillis quinis, petalis integris, capſulis 
furbinatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 534. Fennel Flower having 
five Pointals, entire Petals, and turbinated Seed Veſſels. 
This is the Nigella arvenſis cornuta. C. B. P. Field 


horned Fennel Flower. 


2. NiceLLA floribus involucro folioſo cinflis. Hort. 
Cliff. 215. Fennel Flower whoſe Flowers are e ncompaſ- 


ſed with a leafy Involucrum. Nigella anguſtifolia, flare 


majore fimplici cæruleo. C. B. P. 145. Narrow-leaved 
Fennel Flower, with a larger ſmgle blue Flower. 

3. NI GEL IA petalis fubtricuſpidatis, faliis ſubpilefes. 
Hort. Upſal. 154. Fennel Flower with Petals, which 


are almoſt three-pointed, and Leaves ſomewhat hairy. 


This is the Nigella flore minore femplici candido. C. B. F. 

145. Fennel Flower with a ſmaller ſingle white Flower. 
4. NrGELLa piftillis quinis, corollu-long ioribus, petalis 

integris. Fennel Flower with five Pointals longer than 


the Petals, which are entire. This is the Nigella Creti- 
.ca latifelia odorata. Park. Theat. 1376. Broad-leaved 


ſweet-ſmelling Fennel Flower of Crete. - 

5. NIGELLA piſtillis denis corolld brevioribus. Fennel 
Flower with ten Pointals, which are ſhorter than the 
Petals. This is the Nigella alba ſimplici flore. Alp. Exot. 
261, Fennel Flower with a ſingle white Blower. 
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6. NrgELLA piftillis denis coraliam equaniibus, Hart. 
Up/al. 154. Fennel Flower with ten Pointals cqualling 
the Petals. This is the Nigella lati/olia flore majore fim- 
plici ceruleo, C. B. P. 145. Broad-leaved Fennel Flow. 
er with a large ſingle blue Flower. | 

7- NiGELLA priſtillis denis corolla longioribus, Hurt. 
Cliff. 215. Fennel Flower with ten Pointals, Inger than 
the Petals. Nigella Orientalis, flare flaveſiente, ſemis 
alato plano. Tourn. Fennel Flower of the Eaſt, with a 
yellowiſh Flower, and a plain winged Seed. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally among the Corn, in 
France, Italy, and Germany, ſo is ſeldom propagatcd in 
Gardens; this riſes with ſlender Stalks, near a Foot high, 
which ſometimes branch out at Bottom, and at others 
they are ſingle, garniſhed with a few very fine cut Leaves, 
ſomewhat like Dill; each Stalk is terminated by one Star- 
pointed Flower of 5 Petals, of a pale blue Colour, and 
no leafy Involucrum under them; theſe are ſuccceded by 
Capſules, have 5 ſhort Horns, which incline different 
Ways at Top, and are filled with rough black Seeds; 
there is a Variety of this with white Flowers, and ano- 
ther with double Flowers. 

The ad Sort grows naturally in Spain and Italy, among 
the Corn; this riſes with an upright branching Stalk, a 
Foot and a Half high, garniſhed with Leaves much lon- 
ger, and finer than thoſe of the firſt. The Flowers are 
large, of a pale blue, and have a long leafy Involucrum 
under each; theſe are ſucceeded by larger ſwelling Seed 
Veſſils, with Horns at Top; of this there is one with 
ſingle white Flowers, and another with double, which is 
ſown in Gardens for Ornament. 

The zd Sort grows naturally in Crete; and riſes about 
the ſame Height. The Leaves are not fo finely cut as 
thoſe of the 2d, and are a little hairy. At the Top of 


each Stalk is one Flower, compoſed of 5 white Petals, 


lightly cut at their End into 3 Points; theſe are ſucceed- 
ed by oblong ſwelling Seed Veſlels, with 5 Horns at 
Top, filled with ſmall pale coloured Seeds. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Crete; this riſes with 
branching Stalks about a Foot high, garniſhed with ſhort- 
er and broader Leaves than any of che other Species. At 
the 'Top of each Branch is one Flower, having no Invo- 
lucrum; they are compoſed of 5 oval Petals, and have 5 
Pointals longer than the Petals; the Seed Veſſel is not 
much ſwollen, and has 5 ſlender Horns at Top ; the Seeds 
are of a light yellowiſh brown. | 

The 5th Sort is a Native of Crete; this riſes with a 
branching Stalk a Foot high, garniſhed with Leaves like 
thoſe of Larkſpur. The Flowers have 5 large oval Pe- 
tals which are entire, with ten Paintals ſhorter than the 
Petals, and a great Number of green Stamina with blue 
Chives ; the Seed Veſſels are like the laſt. 

The 6th Sort riſes a Foot and a Half; the lower 
Leaves are finely cut, but thoſe on the Stalks are cut into 
broader Segments. The Flowers are larger than thoſe of 
the other Species, and a fine blue: The Pointals are of 
equal Length with the Petals; the Seed Veſſel has 5 
Horns, and'is of a firmer Texture than any of the other. 
It grows naturally in the South of France and Spain; there 
is a Variety of this with double Flowers. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in the Corn about Alep- 
0; this riſes with a branching, Stalk a Foot and a Half 


high; garniſhed with pretty lang Leaves, finely * 
e 
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The Flowers are produced at the End of the Branches 
they are compoſed of 5 yellowiſh Petals; at the Baſe of 
theſe are placed 8 NeCtariums, between which ariſe a 

reat Number of Stamina, with an unequal Number of 
Germen, ſome having but five, others have eight or 
nine; they are oblong and compreſſed; theſe become fo 
many oblong lea. *o Seed Veſſels joined together on 
their inner vide, terminating with Horns, and open lon- 
gitudinally, containing many thin compreſſed Seeds, ha- 
ving Borders round them. | 

The Varieties of theſe with double Flowers, are chiefl 
propagated in Gardens for Ornament ; but thoſe wit 
ſingle Flowers are rarely admitted into any but Botanick 
Gardens, for the Sake of Variety. 

All theſe Plants may be propagated by ſowing their 
Seeds upon a Bed of light Earth, where they are to re- 
main, (tor they ſeldom ſucceed well if tranſplanted ;) 
therefore, in order to have them intermixed amongſt 
other annual Flowers in the Borders of the Flower Gar- 
den, the Seeds ſhould be ſown in Patches at proper Diſtan- 
ces; when the Plants come up, pull up thoſe which grow 
too cloſe, leaving but three or four 1n each Patch, and 
keep them clear from Weeds, which is all the Culture 
they require. In Fuly they will lower, and their Seeds 
will ripen in Auguſt, when they ſhould be gathered and 
dried; then rub out each Sort ſeparately, and preſerve 
them in a dry Place. 

The Seaſon for ſowing theſe Seeds is in March; but 
if you ſow ſome of them in Auguft, ſoon after they are 
ripe, on a dry Soil in a warm Situation, they will abide 
the Winter, and flower ſtrong the ſucceeding Year; fo 
by ſowing the Seeds at different 'Times, they may be 
continued in Beauty moſt Part of the Summer. 

They are all annual Plants, and periſh ſoon after they 
have perfected their Seeds; which, if permitted to ſcat- 
ter on the Borders, will come up without Care. 

NIGELLASTRUM.. See Agroſtemma. 

NIGHTSHADE. S. Solanum. 

NIGHTSHADE, the Deadly. Sce Belladonna. 

NIL. See Anil. 

NISSOLIA. See Lath 

NOLI ME TANGERE. See Impatiens. 
Nea or FLOWER of BRISTOL. Ste 

chnis. 

NORTHERN ASPECT is the leaſt favourable of 
any in England, as having very little Benefit from the 


Sun, even in the Height of Summer, therefore can be 


of little Uſe, whatever may have been advanced to the 
contrary ; for although many Sorts of Fruit Trees will 
thrive and produce Fruit in ſuch Poſitions, yet ſuch Fruit 
can be of little Worth, ſince they are deprived of the 
kindly Warmth of the Sun to correct their crude Juices, 
and render them well taſted and wholeſome ; therefore it 


is to little Purpoſe to plant Fruit Trees * ſuch 
d 


Walls, except it be thoſe which are intended for Baking, 
&e. where the Fire will ripen, and render thoſe Juices 
wholeſome, which, for want of Sun, could not be per- 


formed while growing. | 


You may alſo plant Morelſo Cherries, for Preſerv- 
ing; and white and red Currants, to come late, after 
thoſe which are expoſed to the Sun are gone ; and if the 


Soil be warm and dry, ſome Sorts of Summer Pears will 


do —_ well on ſuch an Expoſure, and will continue 
Vo. II. 
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longer in eating, than if they were more expoſed to the 
Sun. But you ſhould by no Means plant Winter Pears 
in ſuch an Aſpect, as hath been practiſed by many igno- 
rant Perſons, ſince we find, that the beſt South Walls, 
in ſome bad Years, are barely warm enough to ripen 
thoſe Fruits. 

Duke Cherries planted againſt Walls expoſed to the 
North, will ripen much later in the Seaſon, and, if the 
Soil is warm, they will be well flavoured, fo that here- 
by _ Fruit may be continued a Month later than is 
uſual. 

. TREES, are ſuch as produce 
Nuts. 

NUMMULARIA. See Lyſimachia. 

NURSERY, or Nurſery Garden, is a Piece of Land 
ſet apart for raiſing and propagating all Sorts of Trees 
and Plants to ſupply the Garden, and other Plantations. 
Of this Sort there are a great Number in different Parts 
of this Kingdom, but particularly in the Neighbourhood 
of London, which are occupied by the Gardeners, whoſe 
Buſineſs it is to raiſe Trees, Plants, and Flowers for 
Sale; and in many of theſe there is at preſent a much 

ter Variety of Trees and Plants cultivated, than can 
— in any other Part of Europe. In France, their 
Nurſeries, (which are but ſew, when compared with 
thoſe in England) are chiefly confined to the Propagation 
of Fruit Trees, from whence they have the Appellation 
of Pepinier. For there is ſcarce any of thoſe Gardens, 
where a Perſon can be ſupplied either with Ever-greens, 
flowering Shrubs, or Foreſt Trees. And in Holland, 
their Nurſeries are principally for Flowers ; ſome few 
of them, indeed, propagate tender exotick Plants. But 
thoſe Nurſeries in the Neighbourhood of London do, ſe- 
veral of them, include all theſe, and from hence moſt 
of the curious Perſons abroad are ſupplied with Furni- 
ture for their Gardens. I do not propoſe in this Place, 
to treat of theſe extenſive Nurſenes, or to give a De- 
ſcription of them, therefore ſhall confine myſelf to treat 
of ſuch Nurſeries only as are abſolutely neceſſary for all 
Lovers of planting, to have upon the Spot, where they 
deſign to make their Plantations. For if theſe are large, 
the Expence of carrying a great Number of Trees, if 
the Diſtance is great, will be no ſmall Article, beſide 
the Hazard of their growing; which, when Plants have 
been trained up in good Land, and removed to an indif- 
ferent one, is very great. Therefore it is of the utmoſt 
| Conſequence to every Planter, to begin by making a 
Nurſery. In this Article I muſt beg Leave to obſerve, 
that a Nurſery ſhould not be fixed to any particular Spot : 
I mean by this, that it would be wrong to continue 
raiſing Trees any Number of Years upon the ſame 
Spot of Ground, becauſe hereby the Ground will be fo 
much exhauſted by the Trees, as to render it unfit for 
the fame Purpoſe. Therefore all good Nurſery Gar- 
deners ſhift and . their Land from Time to Time, 
for when they have drawn off the Trees from a Spot of 
Ground, they plant Kitchen Herbs, &c. on the Ground 
for a Year or two, by which Time, as alſo by dunging 
and trenching the Land it is recovered, and made fit 
to receive other 'Trees. But this they are obliged to 
from Neceſſity, being confined to the fame Land; which 
is not the Tale with Gentlemen, who have large 


Extent of Ground in the br Therefore all — 
er- 
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Perſons I would adviſe to make Nurſeries upon the 
Ground which is intended for Planting, where a ſuſſici- 
ent Number of the Trees may be left ſtanding, after the 
others have been drawn out, to plant in other Places; 
which, for all large growing Trees, but particularly 
ſuch as are cultivated for Timber, will be found by much 
the moſt advantageous Method; for all thoſe Trees 
which come up from the Seed, or which are tranſplant- 
ed very young into the Places where they are deſigned 
to remain, will make a much greater Progreſs, and be- 
come larger Trees, than any of thoſe which are tranſ- 
Planted at a greater Age. Therefore the Nurſeries 
ſhould be thinned early, by removing all thoſe Trees 
which are intended for other Plantations while they are 
young, becauſe hereby the Expence and Trouble of ſta- 

ing, watering, &c. will be ſaved, and the Trees will 
ſucceed much better. But in expoſed Situations, where 
there are Nurſeries, it will be neceſſary, to permit the 
Trees to ſtand much longer; that, by growing cloſe to- 
gether, they may ſhelter each other, and draw themſelves 
up; and theſe ſhould be thinned gradually, as the Trees 
advance; for, by taking away too many at firſt, the Cold 
will check the Growth of the remaining Trees. But then 
thoſe Trees which are taken out from theſe Nurſeries, af- 
tera certain Age, ſhould not be depended on for Planting; 
and it will be Prudence rather to conſign them for Fuel, 
than by attempting to remove them large, whereby, in 
endeavouring to get them up with good Roots, the Roots 
of the ſtanding Trees will be often much injured. 

What has been here propoſed, muſt be underſtood 
for all large Plantations in Parks, Woods, c. but 
thoſe Nurſeries intended only for raiſing Evergreens, 
Flower ing Shrubs, or Plants to embelliſh Gardens, may 
be confined. to one Spot, . becauſe a ſmall Compaſs of 
Ground will be ſufficient for this Purpoſe. Two or three 
Acres of Land employed this Way, will be ſufficient 
for the moſt 8 Deſigns, and one Acre will be 
full enough for thoſe of moderate Extent. Such a Spot 
of Ground may be always employed for ſowing the Seeds 
of foreign Trees and Plants, as alſo for raiſing many 
Sorts of biennial and perennial Flowers, to tranſplant in- 
to the Borders of the Pleaſure Garden, and for raiſing 
many Kinds of bulbqus-rooted Flowers from Seeds, 


whereby a Variety of new Sorts may be obtained annu- 


ally, as a recompence for the Trouble and Expence, 
and will be an agreeable Diverſion to all who delight in 
the Amuſements of Gardening. TORS 
Such a Nurſery as this ſhould be conveniently ſituated 
for Water; to ſave the Expence of Carriage in dry 
Weather. It ſhould alſo be as near the Houſe as it can 
with Conveniency be admitted, in order to render it eaſy 
to viſit all Times of the Year, becauſe it is abſolutely 
neceſſary, that it ſhould be under the Inſpection of the 
Maſter, for unleſs he delights in it, there will be little 
Hopes of Succeſs. The Soil of this Nurſery ſhould be 
good, and not too heavy and ſtiff, for ſuch Land will 
very improper for ſowing molt Sorts of Seeds, becau 
as this will detain the Moiſture in Winter and Spring, 
the Sceds of moſt tender Things, eſpecially of Flowers, 
will rot in the Ground, if fown early; therefore where 
Perſons are confined to ſuch Land there ſhould be a good 
Quantity of Sand, Aſhes, and other light Manures bu- 
ried, in order to ſeparate. the Parts, and pulverize the 
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Ground; and if it is thrown up in Ridges, to receive the 
Froſt in Winter, it will be of great Uſe to it, as will al. 
ſo the frequent forking, or ſtirring the Ground, both be- 
fore and after it is planted. | 

The many Advantages which attend the having ſuch 
a Nurſery, are ſo obvious to every Perſon who has turned 
his Thoughts in the leaſt to this Subject, that it is need- 
leſs to mention them here; and therefore I ſhall only 
beg Leave to repeat here what I have fo frequently re- 
commended, which is, the — keeping the Ground 
always clean from Weeds; for if theſe are permitted 
to grow, they will rob the young Trees of their Nou- 
riſhment. Another principal Buſineſs is, to dig the 
Ground between the young Plantz at leaſt once every 
Year, to looſen it for the Roots to ſtrike out ; but if 
the Ground is ſtiff, it will be better to be repeated twice 
a Year, viz. in Oclaber and March, which will greatly 
promote the Growth of the Plants, and prepare their Roots 
for tranſplantin 

As ſome — M may have the Curioſity to raiſe their 
own Fruit Trees, I ſhall next treat of the proper Method 
to make a Nurſery of theſe Trees. 
1 In the doing of which you muſt obſerve the following 

n 


es: 

1. That the Soil in which you make the Nurſery be 
not better than that where the Trees are to be planted 
out for good; the not obſerving this, is the Reaſon that 
Trees are often at a Stand, or make but little Progreſs 
for three or four Years, after they come from the Nur- 
ſery, as commonly happens to ſuch Trees as are raiſed 
near London, — carried into the northern Rarts ot 
England, where being planted in a poor. Soil, and a much 
colder Situation, the Trees ſeldom ſucceed well; there- 
fore it is by far the better Method (when you have obtain- 
ed the Sorts you would propagate) to raiſe a Nurſery of 
the ſeveral Sorts of Stocks proper for the various Kinds of 
Fruit, upon which you may bud or graft them, and thoſe 
Trees which are thus raiſed upon the Soil, and in the 
ſame Degree of Warmth, where they are to be planted, 
will ſucceed much better than thoſe brought from à greai- 
er Diſtance, and from a richer Soil. | 

2. This Ground ought to be freſh, and not ſuch as has 
been already worn out by Trees, or other large growing 
Plants, for in ſuch Soil your Stocks will not make any 
Progreſs, | | 

3. It ought not to be too wet, nor over dry, but ra- 
ther of a middling Nature; though of the two Extremes, 
d is to be preferred, becauſe in ſuch Soils (though the 
Trees do not make ſo great a, Progreſs as in moiſt, yet) 
ney are geperally ſounder, and more diſpoſed to Fruit- 

x 


t 
fu WMA | N ' ; 
4. Vou muſt alſo obſerve to incloſe it, that Catile 
and Vermin may not come in, for theſe will make fad 
Havock with young Trees, eſpecially in Winter, when 
the Ground is covered with Snow, that they cannot come 
at, other Food. Some of the moſt nen of theſe 
Anirnals are Hares and Rabbets, which are great De- 
ſtroyers of young Trees at that Seaſon, by eating off all 
their Bark, therefore you. muſt carefully, guard your Nur- 
er againſt theſe Enemies. 18 | 
The Ground, being incloſed, ſhould be carefully trench- 
ed about 18 Inches, or 2 Feet deep, provided it will al- 
low it; this ſhould be done in Augu/? or September, war 
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it may be ready to reteive young Stocks at the Seaſon for 
Planting, which is commonly in the Middle of Odleber. 
In trer chung the Ground, be very careful to cleanſe it 
from the Roots of all noxious Weeds, as Couch Graſa, 
Docks, Sc which, if left in the Ground, will get in 
among the Roots of the Trees, ſo as not to be got out, 
and wilTpread, and over-run the Ground, to the great 
Prejudice of your young Stocks. 

Having dug the Grovid, and the Seaſon being come 
for Planting, level down the Trenches as equal as poſſible, 
and lay out the Ground into Quarters, proportionable to 
the Size thereof, and thoſe Quarters may be laid out in 
Beds, for ſowing Seeds, or the Stones of Fruit. 

The beſt Sort of Stocks for Peaches, Nectarines, Cc. 
are ſuch as are raiſed from the Stones of the Muſcle and 
white Pear Plum, but you ſhould never plant Suckers of 
theſe (as ſome praCtiſe) for they ſeldom make ſo good 
Stocks, nor are ever well-rooted Plants; beſides, they 
are very ſubject to produce great Quantities of Suckers 
from their Roots, which are troubleſome in the Borders, 
or Walks of a Garden, and greatly injure the Tree, fo 
that you ſhould annually, or at leaſt every other Year, 
ſow a few Stones of each, that you may never be at a 
loſs for Stocks, 

For Pears, you ſhould have ſuch Stocks as have been 
raiſed trom the Kernels of the Fruit where Perry hath 
been made, or elſe preſerve the Seeds of ſome Sorts of 
Summer Pears, which generally ſhoot ſtrong and vigo- 
rous, as the Cuiſſe Madame, Windſor, &c. but when 
this is intended, the Fruit ſhould be ſuffered to hang 
upon the Trees till they drop, and afterward permitted to 
rot; then take out the Kernels, and put them in Sand, 
being careful to keep them from Vermin, and to place 
them where they may not be too damp, which will 
cauſe them to grow mouldy. Theſe you ſhould ſow for 
Stocks early in the Spring, upon a Bed of good light freſh 
Farth, where they will come up in about ſix Weeks, 
and, if kept clear from Weeds, will be ſtrong enough 
to tranſplant the Oober following. But for many Sorts 
of Summer and Autumn Pears, Quince Stocks are pre- 
terable to Free (i. e. Pear) Stocks; theſe are generally 
uſed for all the Sorts of ſoft · melting Pears, but they are 
not ſo for the breaking Pears, being apt to render 
thoſe Fruits which are grafted upon them ſtony ; theſe 
are very often propagated from Suckers, which are gene- 
rally produced in Plenty from the Roots of old Trees; 
but thoſe are not near fo as Cuttings, or Layers, 
which — make better Roots, and are not ſo ſubject 
to produce Suckers as the other, which is a very debed- 
ble Quality, ſince theſe Suckers not only rob the Trees 
of Part of their Nouriſhment, but are very troubleſome 
in a Garden. 

Apples are grafted or budded on Stocks raiſed from 
Seeds taken from the Cyder Prefs, or upon Crab Stocks, 
the latter of which are eſteemed for their Durableneſs, 


eſpecially for large Standard Trees; theſe ſhould be rai- 


ſed from Seeds, as the Pear Stock, and treated in the 


ſame Manner; for thoſe procured. from Suckers, c. 


are not near ſo good; but the Paradiſe Stock hath been 
for ſome Years paſt greatly eſteemed, it being of very 


. humble Growth, cauſeth the Fruit Trees grafted or 


budded thereon. to bear very ſoon, and they may. be 
kept in ſmall Compaſs; but theſe are only proper for 
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very ſmall Gardens, or by Way of Curioſity, ſince the 
Irees thus raiſed are bur of ſhort Duration, and ſeldom 
grow to any Size to produce Fruit in Quantities, unleſs 
the Graft or Bud be buried in Planting fo as to put forth 
Roots, and then they will be equal to Trees grafted upon 
Free Stocks, ſince they receive but ſmall Advantage from 
the Stock. 

For Cherries, you ſhould make uſe of Stocks raiſed 
from the Stones of the common Black, or the wild Ho- 
ney Cherry, both of which are ſtrong free Growers, and 
produce the cleaneſt Stocks. 

For Plums, you may uſe the Stones of moſt free-grow- 
ing Sorts, which will alſo do very well for Apricots, theſe 
being not ſo difficult to take as Peaches or Nectarines; 
but (as I ſaid before) theſe ſhould not be raiſed from Suck- 
ers, but rather from Stones. 

Some Perſons recommend the Almond Stock for ſe- 
veral Sorts of tender Peaches, upon which they will 
take much better than upon Plum Stocks ; but theſe be- 
ing tender in their Roots, and apt to ſhoot early in the 
Spring, and being of ſhort Duration, are by many re- 
jected; but ſuch tender Sorts of Peaches which will 
not take upon Plum Stocks, ſhould be budded upon 
Apricots, on which they will take very well, and all 
Sorts of Peaches planted on dry Soils, will continue 
much longer, and not be ſo ſubject to Blight, if they are 
upon Apricots; for it is obſerved, that upon ſuch Soils 
where Peaches ſeldom do well, Apricots will thrive ex- 
— which may be owing to the Strength and 
Compacineſs of the Veſſels in the Apricots, which ren- 
der it more capable of aſſimilating, or drawing its Nou- 
riſhment from the Plum Stock, which in dry Soils ſeldom 
afford it in great Plenty to the Bud; and the Peach 
Tree, being of a looſe ſpungy Nature, is not fo capable 
to draw its Nouriſhment therefrom, which occaſions that 
Weakneſs ſo commonly obſerved in thoſe Trees, when 
planted on a dry Soil; therefore it is the common Prac- 
tice of the Nurſery Gardeners, to bud the Plum Stocks 
either with Apricots, or ſome free growing Peach, and 
after theſe have grown a Year, they bud the tender Sorts 
of Peaches upon theſe Shoots, by which Method many 
Sorts ſuceeed well, which in the common Way will not 
thrive, or ſcarce keep alive; and theſe the 
term double worked Peaches. 

Some People of late have budded and grafted Cher- 
ries on Stocks of the Corniſh, and Morello Cherry, 
which, they fay, will render the Trees more fruitful, 
and leſs luxuriant in Growth, fo that they may be kept in 
leſs Compals ; theſe Stocks having the ſame on 


* Cherries, as the Paradiſe Stock hath on Apples. 


Having provided yourſelf with Stocks of all 
theſe different Sorts, w ich ſhould be raifed in the Semi- 
nary the preceding Year, you ſhould tranſplant them in 
Odlober, (as was before directed) into the Nurſery. The 
Diſtance which they ſhould be planted, if deſigned for 
Standards, ſhould be three Feet and a Half, or four 
Feet, Row from Row, and a Foot and a Half diſtant in 
the Rows; but if for Dwarfs, three Feet Row from 
Row, and one Foot in the Rows, will be ſufficient. 


In taking theſe Stocks out of the Seed Beds, you mult 


raiſe the Ground with a Spade, in order to preſerve 
the Roots as entire as poſlible; then with your Knife 
prune off all the very RY and if there 3 
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which have a Tendency to root downright, ſuch Roots 
ſhould be ſhortened ; having thus prepared the Plants, 
draw a Line acroſs the Ground intended to be planted, 
and with your Spade open a Trench thereby exactly 
ftrait, into which you ſhould place them at the Diſtance 
before-mentioned, ſetting them exactly upright; then 
put the Earth in cloſe to them, filling up the Trench, 
and with your Foot preſs the Earth gently to their Roots, 
obſerving not 10 diſplace them ſo as to make the Rows 
crooked, which wilt render them unſightly ; theſe Plants 
ſhould by no Means be headed, or pruned at Top, which 
will weaken them, and cauſe them to produce lateral 
Branches, and thereby ſpoil them. 

If the Winter proves very cold, it will be of great 
Service to your young Stocks, tolay ſome Mulch upon the 
Surface of the Ground near their Roots, which will pre- 
vent the Froſt from penetrating the Ground, fo as to 
hurt the tender Fibres, which were produced after plant- 
ing; but be careful not to let it lie too thick near the 
Stems of the Plants, nor remain too long, left the Moi- 
ſture ſhould be prevented from penetrating to the Roots 
of the Plants, which it often does, where there is not due 
Care taken to remove it as ſoon as the Froſt is over. 

In the Summer Seaſon, always obſerve to hoe and de- 
ſtroy the Weeds, which, if permitted to remain in the 
Nurſery, will greatly weaken and retard the Growth of 
your Stocks; and, the ſucceeding Years, obſerve to dig 
up the Ground every Spring between the Rows, which 
will looſen it ſo, that the Fibres may eaſily ſtrike out on 
each Side, and the Weeds will thereby be deſtroyed ; 
alſo obſerve, where any of the Stocks have ſhot out la- 
teral Branches, to prune them off, that they may be en- 
couraged to grow upright and ſmooth. 

The 2d Year after planting, ſuch of the Stocks as are 
deſigned for Dwarf Trees, will be fit to bud, but thoſe 
which are deſigned for Standards, ſhould be ſuffered to 
grow 5 or 6 Feet high before they are budded or graft- 
ed. The Manner of Budding and Grafting being fully 
deſcribed under their reſpective Heads, I ſhall not repeat 
them here, nor need I ſay any Thing more of treating 
theſe Trees after budding, that being alſo treated of un- 
der the ſeveral Articles of Fruits; 1 ſhall only add, that 
thoſe Stocks, which were budded in the Summer, and have 
failed, may be grafted the following Spring, but Peaches 
and Nectar ines never take well from Grafts, theſe ſhould 
therefore be always budded. 

The Ground you intend for the Flower Nurſery, 
ſhould be well fitoated to the Sun, but defended from 
ſtrong Winds by Plantations of Trees, or Buildings, 
and the Soil light and dry, which muſt always be ob- 
ferved, efpecially where bu[bous rooted. Flowers, are de- 

to be planted; the Particulars of which are exht- 

bi ted under the feveral Articles of Flowers. 
In this Nurſery ſhould be planted the Offsets of all your 
bulbous rooted Flowers, where they are to remain until 
they become blowing Roots, when they ſhould be re- 
moved into the Pleafor2 Garden, and planted either in 
Beds, or Borders, according to the Goodneſs of the 
Flowers, or the t which they require. f 

You may alſo in this Ground, raiſe the feveral Sorts 
of bulbous rooted Flowers from Seed, by which Means 
new Varieties may be obtained, but moſt People are 
diſcouraged from fetting about this Work, from the 
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Length of Time before the Seedlings will come to flow. 
er: however, after a Perſon hath once begun, and con- 
ſtantly continued ſowing every Year, after the Parcel 
firſt ſown has flowered, the regular Succeſſion of thern 
coming annually to flower, will not render this Method 
ſo tedious as it at firſt appeared. 

The feedling Auricnlas, Polyanthuſes, Ranunculuſes, 
Anemonies, Carnations, c. ſhould be raiſed in this 
Nurſery, and preſerved there until they have flowered, 
when you ſhould mark all ſuch as are worthy of being 

Co into the Flower Garden, whicl: ſhould be 
done in their proper Seaſons; for it is not ſo well to have 
all theſe ſeedling Flowers expofed to View in the Flow- 
er Garden, becauſe it always happens, that there are great 
Numbers of ordinary Flowers produced amongſt them, 
unworthy of a place in the Pleaſure Garden. 

NUX AVELLANA. See Corylus. 

NUX JUGLANS. Ses Juglans. 

NUX VESICARIA. See Staphylodendron. | 

NYCTANTHES. Lia. Gen. Plant. 16. Jaſminum. 
Rai. Meth. Plant. Arabian Jaſmine. 

The Charafer:s are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is cylindrical, permanent, 
and of one Leaf, cut into 8 acute Segments. Tbe Flower is 
of the Salver Shape, of one Leaf, with a cylindrical Tube 
onger than the Empalement, cut into 8 Segments at the 
Top; which ſpread open. It bath 2 ſmall Awl-ſbaped Sta- 
mina, ſituated in the Bottom of the Tube, terminated by e- 
rei Summits, and one roundiſb depreſſed Germen, ſupporting 
4 ſingle Style, the Length of the Tube, crowned by a bijid 
erett Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes a round 
Berry with 2 Cells, each containing a large roundiſh Seid. 

The Species are, 

1. NycTANTHES caule volubili, ſoliis ſubovatis acutis. 
Hort. Upſul. 4. NyAanthes with a winding Stalk, and 
oval acute Leaves. This is the Jaſminum Arabicum. 
Cluſ. Cur. 3. The Arabian Jaſmine. — 

2. Nxcraxvruxs petivlis pedunculiſque villoſis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 6. Nyctantbes with the Foot Stalks of the Leaves, 


and Flowers hairy. This is the Jaſminum Indicum bacci- 


ferum, flore albs majore, nottu olente. Com. Indian Ber- 
ry-bearing Jaſmine, with a large white Flower ſmelling 
Night. 

12 hes iſt Sort grows naturally in India, from whence 
it has been formerly brought to the Iflands in America, 
where the Plants ate cultivated for Ornament ; this riſes 
with a winding Stalk, to the Height of 10 or 12 Feet, 
ſending out many ſmall Branches, garniſhed with oval 
ſmooth Leaves, near —— long, and almoſt a broad, 
of: a light green, ſtanding oppoſite, on ſhort. Foot 
Stalks, which are hairy, ending in acute Points. The 
Flowers are produced at the End of the Branches, 
upon ſhort Foot Stalks, each generally ſuſtain three 
— the two lower being oppoſite, and the Mid- 
dle one is longer; theſe have cyſindrical Empalements, 
which are ſhort, and are cut almoſt to the Bottom into 
8 narrow Segments. The Tube of the Flower is nar- 
row, about half an Inch long, and is cut at the Top 
into 8 obtuſe Segments, which expand quite flat; they 
are of a pure white, and have a moſt agreeable Odour, 
ſomewhat like the Orange Flower, but ſweeter ; theſe 
Flowers, when fully blown, drop out of their Cups upon be- 
ing ſhaken, and frequently fall in the Night, ſo that _ 
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the Plants are in full flower, the Place under them is of- 


ten covered with Flowers in the Morning, which ſoon 


change to a purpliſh Colour. "The Plants continue fow- 
ering great Part of the Year, when they are kept in a 
proper Temperature of Warmth. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in India, where it riſes 
to the Height of a+ Tree, dividing into many Branches, 
garniſhed with large, oval, ſmooth Leaves, of a acid 

een, with hairy Foot Stalks ; theſe come out on every 


ide the Branches, without Order. The Flowers are 


produced on the Side of the Branches, from the Wings 
of the Leaves, upon long hairy Foot Stalks, each ſuſ- 
taining 7 or 8 Flowers, of a pure white and very fragrant, 
but have longer Tubes than thoſe of the former Sort. 
The Flowers open in the Evening, and drop oft in the 
Morning, which has occaſioned ſome to give it the Title 
of Arbor Triſtis, or the Sorrowful Tree; this is very 
rare in Europe at nt. | 
The Plants of the iſt Sort are frequently brough 
trom Italy, by the Italian Gardeners, who bring Oran 
Trees here for Sale; but thoſe Plants are always — 
ed upon Stocks of the common Jaſmine, which do not 
keep Pace in their Growth with the Graft, ſo become 


very unſightly, when the Plants are grown to any Size ; 


beſides, the Stocks are very ſubje& to ſhoot from the 
Bottom, and if theſe Shoots are not conſtantly rabbed 
off, they will draw the Nouriſhment' from the Graft, 


and ftarve it; therefore the beſt Method to obtain the 


Plants, is to propagate them by Layers, or Cuttings ; 
the former is the ſureſt Method, for unleſs the Cuttings 
are very carefully. managed, they will not take Root; 
and as the Stalks of this Sort are pliable, they may be 
cafily brought down, and hid in Pots filled with a foft 
loamy Soil, which ſhould be plunged into a hot Bed of 
Tan ; if the Branches are laid down in the Spring,” and 
carefully watered, they will put out Roots by Autumn, 
when they may be cut from the old Plants, and each 
tranſplanted into a ſeparate fmall Pot, and then plunged 
into the Tan Bed; where they ſhould be ſhaded from 
the Sun until they have taken new Rot. 

If theſe Plamts are propagated by Cuttings, they ſhould 
be planted in April, into Pots filled with the before-men- 
tioned Earth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed of 
Tanners Bark. I he Pots ſhould be large, and there may 


be 10 or 12 Cuttings planted in each; if theſe Pots are 
cloſely covered with Bell, or Hand Glaſſes, to exclude 


the Air, it will greatly promote their taking Root ; they 
muſt alſo be ſhaded from the Sun in the Heat of the Day, 
and gently refreſhed with Water when the Earth is dry{ 
with this Management the Cuttings will have taken 
Root by Auguſt, when they may be tranſplanted into ſe- 
parate Pots, and treated as the Layers. 
Theſe Plants may be preſerved in a moderate De 

of Warmth, but if they are plunged io the Tan Bed of 
the Bark Stove, they will thrive much better, and pro- 


duce a greater Quantity of Flowers; and as the Leaves 


continue all the Year; the, Flants: will make a. fine Ap- 
pearance in the Stove at all Seaſons, and produce Flowers 
0 =# 


great Part of the Lear. 


The ad Sort, requires the ſame Treatment, but ie 


much more difficult to propagate, ſo is very raxely 
foynd in the European Gardens; there was two or three 
of theſe Plants brought from Florence, a few Years 
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ſince, but they were put into the Hands of unſkilful 
Perſons, fo were hoſt. 

NY MPH/EA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 260. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
579. The Water Lily; in French, Nenufar. 

The Characlers are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is compoſed of four or five 
coloured Leaves, and is permanent. The Flier hath many 
Petals, which are ſmaller than the Empalement, fitting on 
the Side of the Germen, for the m:ft Furt in a fingle Se- 
ries. It bath a great Number of ſhort plain incurved Sta- 
mina, with oblong Summits, like Threads, growing to their 
Borders. It hatb a large oval Germen, but no Style, with 
an orbicular, plain, Target. ſbaped Stigma, fitting cloſe, 
whoſe Border is crenated, and is permanent, The Germen 
afterward becomes a hard, oval, flefhy Fruit, with a rude 


narrow Neth, crowned at the Tip, and divided inte ten 


or fifteen Cells full of Pulp, with many roundiſh Fredi. 
The Species are, 
I. NYMPHEZA calyce magno pentapbylly. Flor. I ap. 
218. Water Lily with a large five-leaved Empalement. 


This is the Nymphea lutea major. C. B. P. 193. Greater 


yellow Water Lily. 

2. Nymen £4 ſeliit cordatis integerrimis, calyce gua- 
drifids. Lin. Sp. nt. 510.” Water Lily with Heart- 
ſhaped entire Leaves, and à fout- pointed Empalement. 
This is the Nymphea alba major. C. B. P. 193. Greater 
white Water Lily. © 

There are ſome other Species of this Genus, which 
are Natives of warm Countries, but as they cannot 
without great Difficulty be cultivated here, I ſhall not 
enumerate them; for anlefs* there is a Comrivance for 
ſtanding Water in the Stove, in which they may be plan- 
ted, they will not grow, and ſuch a Place would be infu- 
rious to moſt other Plants in the Stove, by occaſioni 
Damps, fo that wmlefs a Stove was contrived on Pu 15 


for ſome of theſe aquatick Plants, it would be imprudent 


to attempt their Cultivation.” 


The tuo Sorts here mentioned grow 14 | 


ſtanding Waters in many Parts of Higland; they have 
large Robts, 'which are faftened in le Ground; from 
which ariſe the Stalks to the Surface of the Water, 


"where the Leaves expurd — they are large and 


roundiſh, thoſe of the '2d Sort are Heart-fhaped, The 
Powers arife between the Leaves, and ſwim upon the 
Surface of the Water. The white Sort has a faint ſweet 
Scent ; theſe ar in July, and are ſucceeded by lar 

-roundrfli Seed Veſſels, 'with' ſhining black Seeds, 


which ripen toward the End of Auguſl, when they ſink - 


to the Bottom of the Water. 


The beſt Method to — agate theſe Plants is, to pro- 
Is juſt as they are ripe, and 


cure ſome of their Seed 
ready to open; theſe ſhould be thrown into Canals, or 
large Ditches of ſtanding ' Water, where the Seeds will 
ſink to the Bottom and the following-Sprin the Plants 
will appear floating u 
in June and Fuly wilt produce their beaurifhl large 


Flowers. When they abe once. fixed to the Place, they 
will multiply exceedingly; fo as to cover the whole Sur- - 


face of the Water in a tew Years: 


In ſome ſmall Gardens I have ſeen theſe Plants cul- 


tivated in large Troughs of Water, where they have 
fouriſhed very well, and have annually produced great 
Quantitics of Flowers; but as the Expence of theſe 

Troughs 


the Surface of the Water, and 
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Troughs is conſiderable (their Inſides requiring to be 
lined with Lead, to preſerve them), there are few Peo- 
ple who care to beat that Charge. 

NYSSA. Flor. Virg. 121. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1028. 
The Tupelo Tree. 

The Charafters are, 

It bas bermaphrodite and male Flowers on the ſame 
Plant; the male Flowers bave an open ſpreading. Empale- 
ment cut into 5 Parts. It has no. Petal, but has 10 Au- 
ſhaped Stamina with Twin Summits as long as'the Stami- 
na ; th: hermaphrodite - Flowers have Empalements like 
the male, which fit upon the Germen ;, they. bave no Pe- 
tals, but have 5 Awl-ſbaped ereft Stamina terminated by 
_ fengle Summits. The oval Germen, ' ſituated under th- 
Flower, ſupports an Awl-ſbaped incurved Style crowned by 
an acute Stigma. The Germen becomes an oval Berry of 
one Cell, incloſing an oval acute-pointed Nut with rough an- 
gular, irregular - Purrows. | 

The Species are, nn 

'1. Nys8a feliisntegerrimis. H. C. 462. Tupelo Tree 
with entire Leaves. This is the Cynaxylan Americanum, 
folio craſſiuſculo molli & tenaci. Pluk. Phyt. American Cy- 
. noxylon with a thick, ſoft, tenacious Leaf. | | 

2. Nxss A foliis acute dentatis. Tupelo, with Feaves 
acutely indented, commonly called Water Tupelo. 'T his 
is the Arbor in aqua naſcens, foliis latis acuminatis denta- 
tit, fruflu Eleagni majore. Catcſb. Carol. p. 60. | 

The 1 Sort grows naturally in Virginia and ſeveral 
other Parts of North America, where it riſes with a 
8 upright Stalk near 20 Feet high, dividing at 
the Top into ſeveral Branches, garniſhed with prett 
thick, ſoft, Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed alternately ; thete 
are entire, and of a light green Colour. The Flowers 
come out from the Wings of the Stalk, upon pretty 
long Foot Stalks; they have a green Empalement without 
- Petals. Some of them are male, which have 10 Stami- 
na and are barren; others are hermaphrodite having 5 Sta- 
mina, and a longer Style ariſing from the Germen which 
is ſituated under the Flower; theſe are ſucceeded by oval 
Berries about the . Size of ſmall Olives; inclofing a Nut 
of the ſame Form. . 1 i "HS; 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Carolina in ſhallow 
Parts of Rivers and Swamps; it has a pretty large Trunk, 
from which come out many Branches toward the Top, 
garniſhed with oblong, acute - pointed Leaves about 3 
. long, and a Inch broad toward their Baſe ; they 
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AK. See Quercus. | 

| OBELISCOTHECA, | See Rudbeckia. 
OCHRDS; Goo Pifame/t 1s aniiech ranges Hs 
OCULUS/ CHRISTI. See Horminum ſylveſtre. 

 OCYMUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. Hi 203. Tab. 96. Lin. 

Gen. Plant. 651. Baſil; in French, Bafflic. 
The Charatters are, = gl 
The Empalement of the Flower is ſbort, permanent, of 


inverted. It bas a fhart ſpreadin 
broad, and cut into 4 obtuſe pores | 
is long, narrow, and ſawed. It bath 4 Stamina in the 
lower Lip, deflexed, ' two er are a little longer than 
"the other, terminated by | 


NS 


Colour, ſtanding on long Foot Stalks without Order. 


The Flowers come out from the Wings of the Stalk on 


very long Foot Stalks ; they have no Petaſs, but have a 


green Empalement, and are ſome male, and others her- 
maphrodite as the 1ſt, +T he hermaphredite Flowers arc 
ſucceeded by oblong oval Berries, about the Size. and 
Shape of French Olives, incloſing a 10ugh, hard ſhelled 


Nut of the ſame Form. 
Some of theſe Plants have been introduced of late 
into the Eng/i/b Gardens, but there are few Places where 


they have made much Progreſs ; they may be propaga- 


ted by Seeds, but theſe muſt be procured from the Pla- 


ces where they grow naturally, and. ſhould be put into 
the Ground as ſoon as they arrive, for they always lie 


4 Year before the Plants come up. The beſt Way is 


to ſow them in Pots filled with light loamy Earth pla- 
cing them where they may have only the Morning Sun; 
during the firſt Summer the Pots muſt be kept clean from 


Weeds, and in dry Weather duly watered. In Autumn 


the Pots ſhould! be plunged into the Ground, and if the 


Winter ſhould: prove ſevere, they ſhould be covered 
with old Tan, Peaſe Haulm, or other light Covering, 


to prevent the Froſt from penetrating the Ground. 


The following Spring the Pets ſhould be plunged in a 


moderate hot Bed which may be hooped over, and co- 


vered with Matts, obſerving conſtantly to keep the 


Earth moiſt. his will bring up the Plants by the Be- 
ginning of May; theſe muſt be gradually hardened to 


bear the open Air, and during the following Summer, 


the Pots ſhould be again plunged into an Eaſt Border, and 


in dry Weather duly - watered: In Autumn they ſhould 


be removed into a Frame, 'w they may be ſcreened 
from Froſt; but in mild Weather ,expoſed to the open 
Air, The Spring following, |. before the Plants begin 
to ſhoot, they ſhould be parted carefully and each plan- 
ted in a ſmall Pot filled with loamy Earth, and if they 
are plunged into a moderate hot „ It will forward 
their putting out new Roots, then they may be plunged 
in an Eaſt Border, and treated the ſame Way as in the 
former Summer, and in | Winter ſheltered again under 


a Frame. The Spring following ſuch of the Plants, as 
have made the greateſt Progreſs, may be turned out of 


the Pots, and planted in a loamy moiſt Soil, in a ſhel- 
tered Situation, where they will endure the cold of this 
Climate; but unleſs the Ground is moiſt they make very 


| little Progreſs. | 
are acutely indented on their Borders, and of a light green 101 | 
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Der 
Segments. The Flewer is of the Ly Kind, of one Peta! 
ube ; the riſing Lip is 
Parts ; the reflexed Lip 


fmromn-ſbaped Summits, The 
Germen is divided into 4 Parts, ſupporting a flender Style, 


'manent, of ſituated with the Stamina, crowned by a bifid Stigma. The 
one Leaf, divided into 2 Lips ; the upper Lip is plain, Germen become 4 naked Seeds incleſed in the Empalement. 
-bifid, and Heart: ſbaped; the under is cut into 4 acute Yr) Pons e 0008 Gott e ie, | 
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The Species are, f 
1. OcyMuM foliis cvatis glabris, calycibus ciliatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 315. Baſil with oval ſmooth Leaves, and 
hairy Empalements, | This is the Ocymum cary:phylla- 
tum majus. C B. P. 226. Greater Clove-ſcented, or 
common Baſil. | 

2. Ocymum foliis ovatis integerrimis. Hort. Upſal. 
169. Baſil with oval entire Leaves. This is the Ocy- 
mum minimum. C. B. P. 226. 'Theleaſt Baſil, common- 
ly called Buſh Baſil. 

3. OcrMun birſutum, foliis cvat-lanceolatis acumina- 
tis dentatis. Hairy Baſil with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
which are indented, and end in acute Points. This is 
the Ocymum medium vulgatius & nigrum. J. B. 3. p. 2. 
247. Common middle black Baſil. 

4. OcymMuM felis ovata-oblongis ſerratis, hracleis cor- 
datis reflexis concavis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 597. Baſil with oval, 
oblong, ſawed Leaves, and Heart-ſhaped, concave, re- 
flexed Bracteæ This is the Ocymum minus- Chinenſe, 
oderatiſſimum flore albe. Boer b. Ind. alt. Smaller China Ba- 
ſil of a moſt ſweet Odour, and having a white Flower. 


5. Ocymum foliis-lanceulatis- ſubtus incanis, petiolis 


Ingiſſimis villoſss floribus pedunculatis. Baſil with Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, which are hoary on their under Side, 
and very long hairy Foot Stalks, having Flowers. This is 
the Ocymum Campechianum odoratiſſimum. | Houſt. M. 
The ſweeteſt ſcented Baſil of Campracby, 1 i 
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Of this there are ſome Varieties, as 

1. Ihe ſmalleſt Bafil with black purple Leaves. 

2. The ſmalleſt Baſil with variable Leaves. 

The 3d Sort is the common Baſil uſed in Medicine; 
and alſo in the Kitchen, particularly by French Cooks, 
who make great uſe of it in their $5ups and Sauces. 
This riſes about 10 Inches high, ſending out Branches by 
Fairs oppoſite, from the Bottom; the Stalks and Branch- 
es are four cornered ; the Leaves are oval, Spear-ſhaped, 
ending in acute Points, and indented on their Edges ; the 
whole Plant is hairy, and has a ſtrong Scent of Cloves, 
too powerful for moſt Perſons, but to ſome is very agree- 
able: The whole Plant is an Ingredient in the compound 
Briony W ater.- 

There are ſome Varieties of this Species, v/z. 

1. Common Baſil with very dark green Leaves, and 
a Violet-coloured-Flower.' 

2. Curled-leaved Baſil with ſhort Spikes of Flowers. 

3. Narrow-leaved Baſil ſmelling like Fennel. 

4. Middle Baſil with a Scent of Citron. 

$. Baſil with ſtudded Leaves. | 

6. Baſil with Leaves of three Colours. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in [ndia ; this riſes with 
a branching Stalk, a Foot and a Half high, which is ta- 
per, and of a purpliſh Colour; the Leaves are ſhort and 
hairy; they are of an oval oblong Figure, ending in ob- 
tuſe Points, ſawed on their dges, and ſtahd upon pretty 


ö 6. OcyMuM foliis lineari-lanceolatis ſerratis. Fler. long Foot Stalks. The Stalks are terminated by 3 Spikes 
) Zeyl. 229. Baſil with linear Spear-ſhaped ſawed Leaves. of Flowers, that in the Middle being longer than the 
; . OcyMun racemis ſecundis lateralibus, caule rect. other two; the Spikes are long and narrow, and the Flow- 
| Lin, Sp. Pl. 597. Baſil with fruitful Spikes of Flowers on ers have ſhort Foot Stalks ; under each Whorl of Flow- 
4 the Side of the Stalk, which is erect. Ocymum Zeylani- ers, are two ſmall Leaves placed oppoſite, which are 
| cum, perenne, A „r lat ifelium. Burn. Zql. Sweet 'Heart-ſhaped concave, and reflexed.' The Flowers are 
\ | ſcented perennial Baſil of Ceylon, with broad Leaves. ſmall,” and in ſome Plants of '# purpliſh Colour, but in 
1 The three firſt Sorts grow naturally in India and Per- general they are white ; their Empalements are ſmooth, | 
- ſa; ot theſe there is à great Variety, which differ in and-eyt into 5 Parts at the Top; the Style is longer than 
y the Size, Shape, and Colour of their Leaves, as alſo the Petal, and the whole-Plant has a ſtrong, ſweet; aro- 
d in their Odour ; but as theſe Differences are accidental, matick Odour; ee Ee $7.04 2b 
d ] have not enumerated them, being convinced from ro- Ihe. g th Sort riſes with an upright Stalk near 2 Feet 
e peated Experiments, that the Seeds. of one Plant will pro- | high; ſending out fometimes'2 and at others 4 Branches 
r duce many Vatieties. n Menn As toward the Top- oppoſite, garhiſhed with Spear ſfaped 
5 The iſt Sort riſes with a branching Stalk a Foot and -Exaves,' about 3 loches long and one broad in the Middle, 
ft a Half high ; the Leaves are large, oval, arid fmooth'; : lefſening at botli.Ends'to a Point ; their Foot Stalks are 
4 the Stalk. hairy, and four cornered; the Leaves ate 2 lInehes long, and hairy: The- Flowers grow in Whorl 
is placed by Pairs oppoſite, and the Branches alſo come ed Spikes at the Top of the Stills, and ſtand upon Foot 
7 out in the ſame Manner; the Stalk is terminated by a Stalks, each ſuſtaining 3 Flowers about the Size of thoſe 
whorled Spike of Flowers, which is five or fix Inches of the common Baſil, and are white; the whole Plant 
long, and the Branches are alſo terminated. by ſhort has a ſtrong aromatick Otour. - 7 hg Bl. 
Spikes of Flowers of the fame Sort ; the whole Plant The 6th Sort grows naturally in the Iſland of Ceylon; 
has a irong;Scent of Cloves,. 5 2 {1D :his' riſes with-s bratiching'Stallk about 4 Foot high; gar- 
Of ithis there are the following Varieties :- |  »-/- niſhed with linear Spear<hiped Leaves which are fawed. 
1. The fringed leaved-Baſil with Purple Leaves. The Flowers grow in whorled Spikes at the Top of the 
2. The green fringed leaved Baſil. * Stalks, which are like thoſe of the common Baſil ; the 
al 3. The green Baſil with ſtudded Leaves. Whole Plant has an Odour like Anife Seeds. 
E 4. The large leaved Baſit. Ihe 7th Sort grows naturally in the Iſland of Ceylon ; 
ip The ad Sort is a Jow buſhy Plant, »which ſeldom rifes | this tiſes with a ſquare'Stalk'2 Feet high, which is hairy, 
be more, than fix Inches high, ſpreading out imo Branches and divides into 3 Branches at Top; the lower Leaves 
an ſrom dhe Bottom, forming: an orbicular ! Head; the are roundiſh; ending in Points; they are hairy, and cre- 
Be Leaves are ſmall, oval, and ſmooth, ſtanding oppofire nated on their Edges, ſtanding on flender Foot Stalks; 
le, on ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers are produbed in the Leaves on the Stilks ate narrower and ſhorter, and 
"be Wharls toward the T = the Branches; they are ſmal- have Foot Stalks an Inch long; the Stalks are terminated 
| ler than thoſe of. the former Sort, and are ſeldom fuc- by 3 Sp.kes of Flowers in Whorls,- that in the Middle 
he ceeded by ripe Seeds. in Eug lande. being the longeſt. The Flowers are reflexed and hang 
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_ cownward, they are white, and larger than thoſe of tlie 
common Sort. This Plant has leſs Odour than the 
other Sorts. : 

Theſe Plants, being moſt of them annual, arg pro- 
pagated from Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in March, 
upon a moderate hot Bed; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be traniplanted into another mo- 
derate hot Bed, obſerving to water and ſhade them un- 
til they have taken, Root; after which they ſhould have 
Plenty of Air in mild Weather, otherwiſe they will 
draw up very weak; you mult alſo water them fre- 
quently, for they love Moiſture. In May they (hould 
be taken up with a Ball of Earth to their Roots, and 
tranſplanted either into Pots or Borders, obſerving to 
ſhade them until they have taken Root; atter which they 
Tequire no farther Care, but to clear them from Weeds, 
and refreſh them with Water in dry Weather. Though 
theſe Plants are only propagated from Seeds, yet if any 
particular Sort ſhould ariſe from Seeds, which you are 
. deſirous to increaſe, you may take off Cuttings any Time 
in May, and plant them on a moderate hot Bed, obſerv- 
ing to water and ſhade them for about ten Days; in which 
Time they will take Root, and in three Weeks be fit 
to remove, into Pots or Borders, with the ſeedling 
Plants, In September theſe Plants will perfect their 
Seeds, when thoſe Sorts, which appear the moſt diſtinct, 
ſhould. have their Seeds preſerved ſeparate, for ſowing 
the following Spring. 

The Seeds of theſe Plants are uſually brought from 
the South of France or Italy every Spring, becauſe they 
ſeldom ripen. in this Country in the open Air. But who- 
ever is curious to preſerve:the Seeds of any of the Varie- 
ties, ſhould place them in an airy Glaſs Clone Stove in 
Autumn, when the Weather begins to be cold or wet; 
and by ſupplying them with Water, and letting them have 
free Air every Day in mild Weather, they will perfect 
Seeds very well in this Country. | 

The 6th Sort is more tender than any of the other. 
This. was diſcovered growing wild at Compeachy, by Dr. 


Haften, who ſent the Seeds to England. This ſhould | 


be ſown on a hot Bed early in the Spring, and when 
the Plants come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted on ano- 
ther very temperate hot Bed, to bring them forward; 
when they have obtained Strength, they ſhould be each 
'tranſplanted into a ſeparate Pot, and placed either in the 
Stove, or on a moderate hot Bed, where they may have 
a large Share of Air in warm Weather ; If ſheltered 
from Cold and Wet, the Plants will perfect Seeds very 
well in Exgland. 

The 7th Sort grows to be ſhrubby, and if in a 
moderate Warmth in Winter, may be preſerved two 
Vears; this will ripen Seeds the firſt Vear, if the Plants 
are brought forward in Spring; but if this ſhould fail, 
the Plants may be placed in the Stove, where they may 
be kept through the Winter, and the following Seaſon 
will perfect their Seeds. In Summer the Plants ſhould 
be placed in the open Air in a ſheltered Situation, and in 
warm Weather ſhould have Plenty of Water. 

The Odour of theſe Plants is too ſtrong for moſt Per- 
ſons, eſpecially in a Room, or if near them, for which 
Reaſon they ſhould not be placed too near the Habitation, 
becauſe if they are in auy Quantity, the Odour will 
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extend at Times to moſt of the Apartmeuts, when the 
Windows are open. 

' CENANTHE. Tourn. Jnft. R. H. 312. Tob. 166, 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 314. [Ot an, of Olm, a Vine, and A, 
90, a Flower. The Ancients called any Plant OEnan- 
the that lowered at the ſame Time with the Vine, or 
whoſe Flowers had the ſame Odour.} Water Dropwort. 

The Chbara&ers are, 

It is a Plant with an umbelliferous Flower ;, the princi. 
pal Umbel has but few Rays, but the particular Umbel; 
have many ſhort ones.. 7 be principal Involucy um is com- 
poſed of many ſingle Leaves, which are ſhorter than the 

mbel, the ſmaller Umbels bave many ſmall Leaves; the 
Rays of the principal Umbel are difform. Thoſe Flnuer; 
in the Diſt are hermapbrodite, and are compoſed of five 
Heart-fhaped inflexed Petals, which are almoſt equal; tboſe 
of the Rays are hermaphrodite, and have five large unequal 
Petals which are bifid ; they have five fingle Stamina ter- 
minated by .roundiſh Summits. The Germen is fituated un- 
der the Flower, ſupporting two Awl-ſhaped permanent 
Styles, crowned by obtuſe Stigmas. The Germen becomes 
an oval Fruit, divided in two Parts, containing two alms/t 
oval Seeds, convex on one Side and plain on the other. 

The Species are, 

1. CEXANTHE folivs omnibus multifidis obtufis ſubequa- 
libus. Hort. Cliff. 9g. Water Dropwort, whoſe Leaves 
all end in many obtuſe Points, and are almoſt equal. 
This is the OEnanthe fucco wiroſo, cicute facie lobelii 
7. B. 3. p. 2. 193. Hemlock Dropwort. | 

2, CEnANTHE ftolonifera, foliis caulinis pinnatis fili- 
formibus fiſtuloftis. Lin Sp, Plant. 254. Water Dropwort 
with flender fiſtular winged Leaves growing on the 
Stalks. OEnantbe aquatica. C. B. F. Water Dropwort. 

3. EN ANTHÆ feliolis radicalibus ovatis inciſis, cau li- 
nis integris linear ibus longifſimis fimplicioribus. Hort. Cliff. 
99. Water Dropwort whoſe lower Leaves-are oval and 
cut, but thoſe on the Stalks entire, ſingle, narrow, and 
very long. This is the OEnanthe apii folio. C. B. P. 
162. Water Dropwort with a Smallage Leaf. 

4. OExAx TRE wmbellularum pedunculis marginalibus 
longioribus ramoſis maſculis. Hort. Upſal, 54. Water 
Dropwort whoſe Foot Stalks-on the Borders of the Um- 
bels are longer, | branching, and bear male Flowers. 
This is the OEnantbe prolifera Apula. C. B. P. 163, 
Childing Water Dropwort of Apulia. | 

5. ——— ghobofis H. Cliff. 99. Water 
Dropwort with globular Fruit. This is the OEnantbe 
Luftanica, ſemine craſſiore globoſo. Tour n. Inſt. Portugal 
Water Dropwort, with a thicker globular Seed. 

The 1ſt of thoſe here mentioned, is very common by the 
Sides of the -Thames, alſo by the Sides of large Ditches 
and Rivers in divers Parts of England: This Plant com- 
monly grows 4 or 5 Feet high with = Stalks, 
which, being broken, emit a yellowiſſi fetid Juice; the 
Leaves are ſomewhat like thoſe of the common Hemlock, 
but of a lighter green Colour : "Phe Roots divide into 4 
or 5 large taper ones, which, when ſeparated, have 
ſome Reſemblance to Par ſneps; for which ſome igno- 
rant Per ſons have . boiled them, whereby themſelves and 
Family have been poiſoned. _ | 

This Plant is one of the moſt poiforious we know; 
the Juice which is at firſt like Milk, turns afterward to 


a Saffron Colour: If a. Perſon ſhould ſwallow / ever lo 
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little of this Juice, it will ſo contract every Part it tou- 
ches, that there will immediately follow a terrible Inflam - 
mation and Gangrene: And there has not yet been found 
any Antidote againſt it; for which Reaſon, we ought to 
be very careful to know this Plant, in order to avoid it, 
for Fear we ſhould take it for any other like it, which 
would certainly prove fatal. 

The poiſonous Quality of this Plant, hath led ſome 
Perſons to believe it to be the Cicuta of the Ancients ; 
but according to Wepfer, the Sium alterum oluſatri facie 
of Lobel, is what the Ancients called Cicuta, as may be 
ſcen at large in Wepfer's Book De Cicata. 

The 2d Sort is common in moiſt Soils,” and by the 
Sides of Rivers in England: This is not ſuppoſed to be 
near ſo ſtrong as the 1ſt, but is of a poiſonous Quality. 

All the Sorts of theſe Plants naturally grow in moiſt 
Places, ſo that whoever hath a Mind to cultivate them, 
ſhould ſow their Seeds ſoon after they are ripe in Au- 
tumn, upon a moiſt Soil, where they will come up, and 
thrive exceedingly the following Summer, and require 
no farther Care but to clear them from Weeds. 

CENOTHERA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 424. Onagra. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 302. Tab. 156. Tree Primroſe. 

The Charafers are, 

The Empalement of the Fletber is of one Leaf, baving a 
long cylindrical Tube, cut into 4 acute Segments at the 
Brim, which turn backward, The Flower bas 4 Heart- 
ſhaped Petals, rr Lengthweys in the Diviſiant of the 
Empalement. It bath 8 Awk-ſhapid incurved Stumina, 
inſerted in the Tube of the Empalement, and terminated by 
obleng profl: ate Summits, The cylindrical Germen is fitu- 
ated under the Tube of the Empalement, ſufperting a 
ſlender Style crowned by a thick quadrifid, obtuſe, reflexed 
Stigma, The Germen becomes a 4 cornered cylindrical 
Capſule, having 4 Cell; filled with ſinall angular Seeds. 

Ihe Species are, 

1. CExoTHERA ſoliis wwato-lanceolatis. Vir. Cliff. 33. 
Tree Primroſe, with plain, oval, Spear-ſhaped Leaves. 
This is the Onagra latijolia. Teurn. Inſt. 302. Broad- 
leaved Tree Primroſe. | 

2. CExoTHERA foliis lanceslatis dentatis, caule biſpido. 
Tree Frimroſe with Spear-ſhaped indented Leaves, and 
a prickly Stalk. This is the Onagra anguſtifol;a, caule 
rubro, flore minore. Tourn. Inſt. Narrow-leaved Tree 
Primroſe, with a red Stalk and a ſmaller Flower. 

3. ExoTHrtRra feliis lanceslatis planit, caule glabro. 
Tree Primroſe with plain Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and a 
ſmooth Stalk. This is the Oragra angu/f:folia. Tourn. 
Inſt. 302. Narrow-leaved Tree Frimroſe. 

4 CfExorTHErA ei Janceolatis unduotis. Vir. Cf. 
33. Tree Primroſe, with waved Spear-thaped Leaves. 
This is the Onagra N villo/a, flare mutabili. 
Hort. E'th. 297. Hairy Tree Primroſe of Buenos Ayres, 
with a-changeable Flower. | 

5: CExXOTHERA folits radical ns ootir, caulints lan- 
ceclatis obtiſit, capſulis ovatis ſulcatis. Tab 188. Tree 
Primroſe with oval Leaves at the Root, thoſe on the 
Stalks Spear-ſhaped and blunt-pointed, and oval furrow- 
ed Seed Veſlels. | "ION | 

The other Species which have, been formerly placed 


in this Genus, are now under Jute and/Ludwwigia, to 
Which the Reader is deſited to turn. | 
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Ihe three firſt Sorts grow naturally N ie, und 
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have perfetted their Seeds. 
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other Parts of North America, from whence their 
Seeds were brought to Europe in the Beginning of the 
16th Century; but they are now ſo common in many 


Parts of Europe, as to be taken for Natives. The 1ſt 
hath a long thick taper Root, which runs deep into 
the Ground, from which ariſe many oblong Leaves 
"which ſpread flat on the Ground, between theſe the 
Stalk comes out, and riſes 3 or 4 Feet high ; the Stalk 
is of a pale green Colour, a little hairy, and about the 
"Thickneſs of a Finger, full of Pith; this is garniſhed 
with long narrow Leaves ſet cloſe to the Stalk, without 
Order. I he Flowers are produced all along the Stalk 
from the Wings of the Leaves, the Germen ſitting cloſe 
to the Stalk, Fom the Top of which ariſes the T ube 
of the Flower, which is narrow, more than 2 Inches 
long; at the Top is the Empalement, which is cut into 
4 acute Segments, reflexed downward. The Petal of 
the Flower is cut into 4 large obtuſe Segments, which 
in the Evening are expanded quite flat, but are ſhut in 
the Day ; theſe are of a bright yellow Colour. From 
the Flower opening in the Evening, many Perſons call 
it the Night Primroſe. The Plants begin to flower 
about Aidſummer, and as the Stalks advance in Height 
other Flowers are produced, whereby there is a Succeſ- 
ſion on the ſame Plant till Autumn. . 

The 2d Sort hath red Stalks, fet with rough Protube- 
rances ; it does not riſe ſo high as the firſt, the Leaves 
are narrower, and the Flowers ſmaller. 

The 3d Sort differs from the firſt, in having ſhor- 
ter Stalks, narrower Leaves, and {ſmaller Flowers; and 
trom the ſecond, in having fmooth Stalks, which are of 
a pale green Colour, Theſe Differences are permanent, 
ſo they are undoubtedly different Species. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally at Buenos Ayres ; this 
hath a thrubby Stalk more than 2 Feet high, hairy, 
and garniſhed with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves ending 
in acute Points; theſe are hairy and ſit cloſe to the Stalks, 
being a little waved on their Edges. The Flowers come 
out from the Wings of the Leaves along the Stalks, like 
the other Sorts; they ate firſt of a pale yellow, but as 
they decay change to an Orange Colour; they are ſmal- 
ler than either of the former Sorts, and expand only. in 
the Evening; the Seed Veſſels are flender, taper, and 
hairv. This flowers at the ſame Time. 

the 5th Sort grows naturally in Canada, from 
whence the Seeds were brought to Paris a few Years 
paſt, This is a perennial Plant, the Root is fibrous; 
the lower Leaves are oval and ſmall, ſitting cloſe to the 
Ground ; the Stalk is lender, near a Foot high, and 13 
garniſhed with ſmall Spear-ſhaped Leaves, of a light 
green ending in blunt Foints, fitting cloſe to the Stalks. 
The Flowers come out from the Wings of the Leaves 
like the other Species; theſe are ſmall, of a bright yel- 


low Colour, and appear at the ſame Time as the former, 


and are ſncceeded by fhort, oval, furrowed Seed Velleis, 
filled with ſmaff Sceds. | 

The three ' firſt Sorts are very hardy, and if once 
brought into a Garden, and the Seeds permitted to ſcat- 
ter, there will ben Supply of Flants without any Care. 
They are all of them biennial, and peruh aiter they 
Ihe Seeds: of: theie Plants 
ſhonld he fown in Autumn, for theſe v h ch are ſown in 
Spring ſeldom riſe the ſame Year; when the Plants come 
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up, they ſhould be thinned and kept clean from Weeds, 


which is all the Care they require till Autumn, when 
they ſhould be tranſplanted to the Plates where they are 
deſigned to flower ; as the Roots of theſe Plants ſtrike 
deep in the Ground, Care ſhould be taken not to cut or 
break them in removing. They will thrive in almoſt any 
Soil or Situation, and flower in London in ſmall Gardens, 
better than moſt other Plants. 

The 4th Sort is now common in the Engliſh Gardens, 
for if the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will 
riſe in Spring, and require no Care but to keep them clean 
from Weeds, and thin them where they grow too cloſe. 
Tf theſe Plants are kept in Pots, and placed in a Green- 
houſe in Autumn, they will live through the Winter; 
but as they produce Flowers and Seeds in the open Air, 
the Plants are ſeldom preſerved longer. 

The 5th Sort is perennial, and may be propagated 
either by parting the Roots, or by Seeds : the beſt Time 
for doing the former is in Spring; but if they are propa- 


gated by Seeds, they ſhould be ſown in Autumn; and the 
ſureſt Way is to ſow them in Pots, and place them under 


a hot Bed Frame in Winter; in Spring the Plants will 
appear, and when they are fit to remove, a few of them 


may be planted in ſmall Pots, to be ſheltered under a 


common Frame in the Winter ; and the others may be 
Planted in a ſheltered Border, where they will endure 
the Cold of our. ordinary Winters very well, and the 


following Summer will produce Flowers and Seeds in 


Plenty, fo there will be little Occaſion for parting their 
Roots, becauſe the ſeedling Plants will be much ſtronger 
and flower better, than thoſe propagated by Offsets. 

OLDENLANDIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 42. Tab. 36. 
Lin, Gen. Plant. 143. | 

The Cbaracters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is permanent, fitting up- 
an the Germen, and cut into 5 Parts, The Flower bas 4 
6val Petals which ſpread open and are double the Length 
of the Empalemeny; and four Stamina ter minated by ſmall 
Summits. It hath a round ſb Germen ſituated under the 
Fl;wer, ſuppariing a ſingle Sty/e, crowned by an indented 
Stigma. 1 be Germen afterward turns io à globular Cap- 


ſule with two Cells, filled with ſmall Seeds. 


We have but one Species of this Plant, which is, 

OLDENtLANIDIA pedunculis multifloris, foliis linea ri- 
lanceola it. Lin. Sp. Plant. 119. Oldenlandia with many 
Flowers on a Foot Stalk, and linear, Spear-ſhaped Leaves. 
This is the O/denlandia bumilis hyſſapifolia. Plum. N. G. 
Dwarf Oldenlandia with a Hyſſop Leaf. 

This Plant was diſcovered in America by Father Plu- 
mier, who gave this Name to it in Honour of Henry Ber- 
nard Oldenland, a very curious Botaniſt. 


The Seeds of this were ſent to Eng/and by Mr. Millar, 


who gathered them in Jamaica. It is a low annual Plant, 
which ſeldom riſes above 3 or 4 Inches high, and divides 
into many Branches, which ſpread near the. Ground. 


_ 'Thefe Branches are furniſhed with long narrow Leaves, 


placed by Pairs oppoſite to each other. From the Wings 
of the Leaves ariſes the Flower Stalk, which grows about 
an Inch, or a little more in Length, and divides into 3 
or 4 ſmaller Foot Stalks; on the Top of each of theſe, 
ſtands one ſmall white Flower. 
The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be fown early in the 
Spring on a hot Bed, and when the Plants are come up, 
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they ſhould be tranſplanted on another hot Bed, or into 
{mall Pots, and plunged in a moderate hot Bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root, after which Time, they muſt have a 
large Share of free Air in warm Weather, and muft 
be frequently refreſhed with Water, With this Manage- 
ment the Plants will flower in June, and their Seeds will 
ripen ſoon after, ſo that the Seeds muſt be gathered from 
Time to Time as they ripen ; for as the Branches grow 
larger, ſo there will be freſh Flowers produced until Au- 
tumn, when the Plants will periſh ; but if the Seeds are 
permitted to ſcatter in the Pots, the Plants will ſoon 
after appear, which will live through the Winter, pro- 
vided they are placed in the Stove, and will flower early 
the following Spring. | 

OLEA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 598. Tab. 370. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 20. [of Bala, ] the Olive; in French, Olivier. 

The Cbara@ers are, 

It bas a ſmall tubulous Empalement of one Leaf, cut 
into four Segments at the Top. The Fliwer conſiſts of one 
Petal which is tubulous, and cut at the Brim into four 
Segments which ſpread open. It has two ſhort Stamina ter- 
minated by ereft Summits, and a ræundiſb Germen ſupport- 
ing a your fengle Style, crowned by a thick bifid Stigma. 
The Germen afterward turns to an oval ſmaath Fruit (or 
Berry) with one Cell, inclofing an oblong oval Nut. 

The Species are, 

1. OrrA yaliis lineari-lanceolatis ſubtus incanis. Olive 
with linear Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which are hoary on 
their under Side. This is the Olea fructu oblongo minori. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. $99. Olive with a ſmaller oblong 
Fruit, commonly called Provence Olive. 

2. Ol EA foliis lanceolatis, fruflu ovate. Olive with 
Spear-thaped Leaves, and an Egg-ſhaped Fruit. This 
is the Olea fructu maxime. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 599. Olive 
with the largeſt Fruit, called the Sp2ni/b Olive. 

3. OLta ſliis lanceolatis obtufis rigilis, ſubtus incauit. 
Olive with Spear-ſhaped, obtuſe, rigid Leaves, which 
are hoary on their under Side, This is the Olea /ylve;- 
tris, folio duro, ſubtus incano. C. B. P. 472. The wild 
Olive with a hard Leaf, and hoary on its under Side. 

4. OLea foliis lanceolatis lucidis, ramis teretibus, Ohve 
with Spear-ſhaped ſhining Leaves, and taper Branches. 
This is the Olea Afra, folio linge, lato, ſupra atrovirid: 
ſplendente, infra pallide viridi. Boerb. Ind. alt. 2. 218. 


; African Olive, with a long, broad, N Leaf of a 


ide. 


greeniſh black above, and pale on its under 

5. Or RA foliis ovatis rigidis ſeſſilibus. Olive with oval 
ſtiff Leaves, ſitting cloſe to the Branches. This is the 
Olea Afra, folio buxi crafſo atroviridi, lucids, cortice albo 
cabro, Boes h. Ind. alt. 2. 218. African Olive, with a 


"thick, dark, ſhining Box Leaf, and a rough white Bark, 


commonly called Box-leaved Olive, 

The iſt Sort is what the Inhabitants of the South of 
France chiefly cultivate, becauſe from this Species the 
beſt Oil is made, which is a great Branch of Trade in 
Provence and Languedic; and it is the Fruit of this Sort, 
which is moſt eſteemed when pickled: Of this there 
are ſome Varieties ; the firſt is called Olive Picholine ; 
there is another with dark green Fruit, one with white 
Fruit, and another with ſmaller and rounder Fruit ; but 
as theſe are ſuppoſed to be only accidental Varieties from 
the ſame Seeds, I have not enumerated them. — 
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The Olive ſeldom riſes to be a large Tree, and is 
rarely ſeen with a ſingle Stem, but frequently two or 
three Stems riſe from the ſame Root; theſe grow from 
20 to 30 Feet high, putting out Branches from their 
Sides almoſt their whole Length, which are covered 
with a gray- Bark, and garniſhed with ſtiff Leaves a- 
bout two Inches and a Half long, and half an Inch 
broad in the Middle, gradually diminiſhing to both 
Ends ; they are of a lively green on their upper Side, 
and hoary on their under, ſtanding by Pairs oppo- 
ſite, The Flowers are produced in ſmall Bunches from 
the Wings of the Leaves, they are ſmall, white, and 
have ſhort Tubes, ſpreading open at the Top; theſe are 
ſucceeded by oval Fruit, which, in warm Countries, 
ripen in Autumn. 

The 2d Sort is chiefly cultivated in Spain, where the 
Trees grow to a much larger Size than the former 
Sort; the Leaves are much larger, and not ſo white on 
their under Side; the Fruit is near twice the Size of thoſe 
of the Provence Olive, but are of a ſtrong rank Flavour, 
and the Oil made from theſe, is too ſtrong for moſt En- 
gliſb Palates. Mt: 

The 3d Sort is the wild Olive, which grows naturally 
in Woods, in the South of France, Spain, and Italy, ſo 
is never cultivated ; the Leaves of this Sort are much 
ſhorter and ſtifler than thoſe of the other ; the Branches 
are frequently armed with Thorns, and the Fruit is ſmall 
and of no Value. 

The 4th and 5th Sorts grow naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope; the 4th riſes to the Height of the firſt to 
which it bears ſome Reſemblance, but the Bark is rough- 
er; the Leaves are not ſo long, and are of a lucid green 
on their upper Side; but as this does not produce Fruit 
here I can give no Account of it. 

The 5th Sort is of humbler Growth, ſeldom riſing 
more than 4 or 5 Feet high, ſending out Branches from 
the Root upward, forming a buſhy Shrub ; the Branches 
are taper, and covered with a gray Bark ; the Leaves are 
oval, very ſtiff, and ſmaller than thoſe of the other Spe- 
cies. This has not produced Fruit in England. 

All theſe Sorts are preſerved in the Gardens of the 


Curious, but are rather too tender to thrive in the open 


Air, near London, where — are ſometimes planted 
againſt Walls, and with a little Protection in very ſe- 
vere Froſt, they are maintained pretty well; but in 
Devonſhire there are ſome of theſe Trees, which have 
grown in the open Air many Years, and are ſeldom injured 
by the Froſt, but the Summers are not warm enough to 
bring the Fruit to Maturity. There were ſeveral of theſe 
Trees planted againſt a warm Wall at Cambden-Houſe 
near Kenſington, which ſucceeded very well, till their 
Tops were, advanced above the Wall; after which they 
were generally killed in Winter, ſo far down a3 the Top 
of the Wall. Theſe in 1119 produced a good Number 
of Fruit, which grew ſo large as to be fit for Pickling; 
but ſince that Time, their Fruit has ſeldom grown to 
any Size. | 

e Olive was, by the Ancients, conſidered as a 
maritime Tree, and they ſuppoſed it would not thrive 
at any Diſtance from the Sea; but, by Experience, we 
find they will ſucceed very well in any Country, where 
the Air is of a proper Temperature of Heat, though the 
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Trees are found to bear the Spray of the Sea better than 
moſt other Sorts. 

In Languedoc and Province, where the Olive Tree is 
greatly cultivated, they propagate it by Truncheons ſpilt 
from the Roots of the Trees; for as theſe Trees are 
frequently hurt by hard Froſts in Winter, fo when their 
Tops are killed, they ſend up ſeveral Stalks from the 
Root; and when theſe are grown pretty ſtrong, they ſe- 
parate them with an Ax from the Root, in doing which 
they are careful to preſerve a few Roots to the Trun- 
cheons ; theſe are cut off in Spring, after the Danger of 
Froſt -is over, and planted about 2 Feet deep in the 
Ground, covering the Surface with Litter or Mulch, to 
prevent the Sun and Wind from penetrating and drying 
the Ground; when the Plants have taken new Root, 
they are careful to ſtir the Ground and deſtroy the 
Weeds. 

This "Tree will grow in almoſt any Soil; when it is 
planted in rich moiſt Ground, they grow larger and make 
a finer Appearance, than in poor Land; but the Fruit 
is of leſs Eſteem, becauſe the Oil made from it, is not 
ſo good as that produced in leaner Soil. Chalky Ground 
is eſteemed the beſt for theſe Trees, and the Oil made 
from the Trees growing in that Sort of Land is much 
finer, and will keep longer. ; 

In the Countries where the Inhabitants are curious in 
making their Oil, they are frequently obliged to get 
Truncheons of the ordinary Sorts of Olives to plant; 
but after they have taken good Root, they graft them 
with the Sort which they prefer. In Languedoc they chief- 
ly propagate the Comeau, the Ampoulan, and Moureau, 
which are 3 Varieties of the rſt Species: But in Spain 
the 2d Sort 15 generally cultivated, where they have more 
Regard to the Size of the Fruit, and the Quantity of 
Oil they will produce, than to their Quality. 

If the Culture of theſe Trees was well underſtood b 
the Inhabitants of Carolina, and properly purſued, it 
might become a valuable Branch of Trade to them ; for 
there is no Reaſon to doubt of their ſucceeding, the Sum- 
mers there being hot enough to ripen the Fruit to its ut- 
moſt Perfection. | 

In this 8 the Plants are only preſerved by Way 
of Curioſity, and placed in Winter in the Green-houſe 
for Variety, fo I ſhall next give an Account of the Me- 
thod by which they are here propagated, with their Man- 
ner of Treatment. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by laying down 
their tender Branches (as practiſed for other Trees,) 
which ſhould remain undiſturbed two Years; in which 
Time they will have taken Root, and may then be taken 
off the old Plants, and tranſplanted either in Pots filled 
with freſh light Earth, or into the open Ground in a 
warm Situation. "The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting them 
is the Beginning of April, when, if poſſible, take 
the Opportunity of a moiſt Seaſon; and thoſe which are 
planted in Pots, ſhould be placed in a ſhady Part of the 
Green-houſe until they have taken Root; but thoſe 
planted in the Ground ſhould have Mulch laid about 
their Roots, to prevent the Earth from drying too faſt, 
and now and then refreſhed with Water; but by no 
Means let them have too much Moiſture, which will 
rot the tender Fibres of their Roots, and deſtroy the 
Trees. When the Flants have taken freſh Root, thoſe 
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in the Pots may be expoſed to the open Air, with other 
hardy Exoticks, with which they ſhould be houſed in 
Winter, and treated as Myrtles, and other lets tender 
Trees and Shrubs; but thoſe in the open Air will re- 
quire no farther Care until the Winter following, when 
you ſhould mulch the Ground about their Roots, to pre- 
vent the Froſt from penetrating deep; and if it ſhould 
prove very ſevere, cover them with Matts, which will 
defend them from being injured thereby; but you muſt 
be cautious not to let the Matts continue over them af- 
ter the Froſt is paſt, leſt by keeping them too cloſe, their 
Leaves and tender Branches ſhould turn mouldy for 
Want of free Air, which will be of as bad Conſequence 
to the Trees, as if they had been expoſed to the Froſt, 
and many Times worſe; for it ſeldom happens, if they 
have taken much.of this Mold, or have been long co- 
vered, ſo that it has entered the Bark, that they ever re- 
cover again 3 whereas it often happens, that the Froſt 
only deſtroys the tender Shoots; but the Body and larger 
Branches remaining unhurt, put out again the ſucceeding 
Spring, 

"Theſe Trees are generally brought over from /taly e- 
very Spring, by the Perſons who bring over the Orang- 
es, Jaſmines, c. from whom they may be procured 
reaſonable; which is a better Method than to raiſe them 
from Layers in this Country, that being too tedious ; and 
thoſe which are thus brought over, have many Times 
very large Stems, to which Size young Plants in this 
Country would not arrive in 10 or 12 Years Growth. 
When you firſt procure theſe Trees, you ſhould (after 
having ſoaked their Roots 24 Hours in Water, and 
cleaned them from the Filtn they have contracted in 
their Paſſage) plant them in Pots filled with freſh light 
ſandy Earth and plunge them into a modetate hot Bed, 
obferving to ſcreen them from the Violence of the Sun 
in the Heat of the Day, and refreſh them with Water, 
as you find the Earth m the Pors dry. In this Situation 
they will begin to ſhoot in a Month or ſix Weeks after, 


when you ſhould Jet them have Air in Proportion to 


the Warmth of the Seaſon; after they have made pretty 
good Shoots, inure them to the 6pen Air by Degrees, 
into which they ſhould be removed, placing them in a 
Situation where they may be qdefended from ſtrong 
Winds; in this Place they ſhould remain till 'Ofober 
following, when they muſt be removed into the Green- 
houſe, as was before directed. Having thus managed 
. theſe Plants until they have acquired ſtrong Roots, and 
made tolerable good Heads, you may draw them out of 
the Pots, preſerving the Earth to their Roots, and plant 
them in the open Arr in a warm Situation where you 
muſt manage them as was 'befbre directed for the young 
ones, and theſe will in two or three V ears produce Flow- 
ers, and in very warm Seaſons ſome Fruit, provided 
they do well. _ The Lucca and Box-Jeaved Olives are 
the hardieſt, for which Reaſon they 'ſhould be preferred 
to plant in the open Air, but the iſt Sort will grow to 
be the largeſt Trees. Lg | *. 
OMPHALODES. See Cynogloſſum. 
ONAGRA. See Oenothera. 
ONIONS. See Cepa. 
ONOBRYCHIS. Tourn. Inſt. Hedyſarum. Lin. Gen, 
Pl. 793. [, an Afs, and Bgvxw, to make a Noiſe, or 
dray, becauſe the Scent of this Plant makes Ales bray; 
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or becauſe when Aſſes eat theſe Huſks, they are ſaid al- 
ways to bray.] Cock's Head, or Saintfoin. 
The Charafers are, | 

The E mpalement of the Flower is permanent, of ene Leaf 
cut into 5 Parts at Top. The Flower is of the Butterfly 
Kind. The Standard is oblong and reflexed, indented at 
Tep. The Wings are eblong and eref. The Kee! is con. 
preſſed, briad at the End, and bifid at the Baſe, It bas 
10 angular Stamina, 9 joined, and one ſeparate, terming. 
ted by roundiſh compreſſed Summits, and a narrow com- 
preſſed Germen, ſupporting an Awl-jbaped Style, crowned 
by a fingle Stigma. The Germen becomes a compreſſed 
roundiſh Pod, which opens with 2 Valvcs, Sy hen 
Kidney-ſhaped Serd. 

The Species are, 

1. Oxoerycnis foliis pinnatis, leguminibus aculeatis, 
corollarum alis calyce breviaribus. Cocks Head with 
winged Leaves, prickly Pods, and the Wings of the 
Flowers ſhorter than the Empalement. This is the One- 
brychis foliis vicie, frutlu echinato major. C B. P. 350. 
Cocks Head with Vetch Leaves, and a larger prickly 
Fruit, or common Saintfoin. 

2. ONORYCH IS folits pinnatis, leguminibus aculcatis, 


talis equalibus Cocks Head, or Saintfoin with winged 


eaves, prickly Pods, and equal Petals to the Flowers, 
This is the Onebrachts fruclu echinato, miner, C. B. P. 
350. Smaller Saintfoin with a prickly Fruit. 

3- OnoBrYCHis foliis pinnatis, leguminibus rugs fir, 
petalis equalibus, calycibus breviſſimis. Cocks Head with 
winged Leaves, rough Pods, equal Petals to the Flowers, 
and very ſhort Empalements. I his is the On»brychir 


Italica perennis, erefla, feliis viciæ, fleribus diluss viren- 


tibus fructu ex'guo non echinats fed rugeſo & ci late. Hort. 
Piſ. Perennial erect Italian Saint foin with Vetch Leaves, 
pale red Flowers, and a ſmall rough Fruit, which is not 
prickly but creſted. | 

OnozsRyYcuis foliis pinnatis, folicfs abtuſis, leg umini- 
bus aculeatis, petalis ſubequalibus, Cocks Head with 
winged Leaves, having obtuſe Lobes, prickly Pods, 
and the Petals of the 3 almoſt equal. This is 
the Onobrychis Cretica, foliis viciæ, frutlu magna, criſtate 
& atulrato. Tourn. Cor. 26. Cretan Saintfoin with a 
Vetch Leaf, and a large, creſted, prickly Fruit. 

The 3ſt Sort is commonly cultivated in the Fields 
for Fodder for Cattle, and is a great Improvement to 
chalky Lands, where very, little natural Graſs would be 
produced, if it was encouraged; fo that many Fſtates 
have been improved fince this, and other Gralles have 
been introduced, to double their Rent, 

The Roots of this Plant are large, ftringy, and run 
deep in the Ground, fi »m which: come out feveral wing- 
ed Leaves, compoſed of 8 or 10 Pair of oval Lobes, 
placed oppoſite along the Mid-rib, terminated by an odd 
one. The Stalks riſe near 2 Feet high; theſe are gar- 
niſhed toward the Bottom, with the like winged Leaves, 
but the upper Part of the Stalk is naked to about 6 
Inches of the Top, where they are terminated by Spikes 
of ſoft red Flowers, ſhaped like thoſe of the French 
Honeyſuckle, but ſmaller; thelę are ſucceeded by round- 
iſn, compreſſed, prickly Pods, each having one Kidney- 


ſhaped Seed. It flowers in June, and the Seeds are ripe 
in S-ptember, but the Roots will continue many Years; 
there 
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chere are 2 or 3 Varieties of this, which differ only in the 
Colour of their Flowers. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Sicihy and Spain; this 
is an annual Plant, which periſhes ſoon after it has per- 
feed Seeds It has a jointed Stalk, a Foot and a Half 
high; from each Joint comes out one winged Leaf, com- 
poſed of 6 or 8 ſmall oval Lobes, terminated by an 
odd one, and cloſe to the Baſe of the Leaf, ariſes a na- 
ked Foot Stalk, 4 or 5 Inches long, ſuſtaining at the 
Top a few ſmall purpliſh Flowers, ſhaped like the for- 
mer, but the Petals are of equal Length; they are ſuc- 
ceeded by larger Pods than the firſt, which are creſted, 
and armed with ſtronger Prickles. It flowers thcl atter 
End of Juve, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Italy; this hath a pe- 
rennial Root, which runs deep in the Ground, from 
which at iſe ſeveral ſlender branching Stalks, a Foot and 
a Halt high, garniſhed with winged Leaves, compoſed 
of 9 or 10 Pair of narrow Lobes, and terminated by an 
odd one. The Stalks are terminated by long looſe Spikes 
of pale red Flowers, much ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt 
Sort, whoſe Petals are almoſt equal in Length; theſe 
are ſucceeded by ſmall rough creſted Pods which are not 
armed with Prickles. It flowers and ripens Seeds about 
the ſame Time as the firſt. | 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the Iſland of Crete ; 
this has a perennial Root like the firſt. The Stalks are 
ſtronger, and riſe near 2 Feet high; they are garniſhed 
with winged Leaves compoſed of 9 or 10 Pair of Lobes, 
terminated by an odd one. The Lobes of this Sort are 
broader than the firſt Sort, and end in obtuſe Points; 
they are of a deep green, and ſtand more erect. The 
Flowers are produced in pretty long Spikes ; they are of 
a pale red Colour, and as large as thoſe of the firſt, their 
Petals are almoſt of equal Length; theſe are ſucceeded 
by larger, compreſſed, creſted Pods than thoſe of the 
firſt, and ſtrongly ich Prickles. It flowers in 
July, and the Seeds fipen in Auumn. 

The 1ſt is an abiding Plant, which, if fown upon a 
dry, gravelly, or chalky Soil,/will continue 18 or 20 
Years, without renewing; byt if it be ſown upon a deep, 
light, moiſt Soil, the Rogts wül run down into the 
Ground, and in Winter the Moiſture will rot them, ſo 
that it ſeldom laſts above two Years in ſuch Places. 

This is eſteemed one of the beſt Sorts of Fodder for 
moſt Cattle, and 1s a great Improvement to chalky Hills, 
upon which it ſucceeds better than in any other Soil, and 
will continue many Years, provided there is a Surface of 
fix or eight Inches upon the Chalk. 

The belt Seaſon for ſowing this Seed is in the Begin- 
ning, or Middle of April, according as the Seaſon is ear- 
ly or late, obſerving always to do it in dry Weather, 
otherwiſe the Seed wilt be apt to burſt with Moiſture, 
and never come up. "Theſe Seeds being large, there will 
require a greater Quantity in Meaſure to ſow an Acre, 
than of -many other Sorts, the common Allowance is 
four Buſhels to an Acre, but I would not adviſe above 
three at moſt; and if this Seed were fown in Rows, in 
the Manner directed for the 7-dica, it would be a great 
Improvemement tothe Plants, for when they have Room 
enough, they are very ſubject to branch out an every Side, 
and become very ſtrong, ſo that when they are in Rows, 
that the Ground between them can be flitred with a 
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Hoe Plough, it will cauſe them to ſhoot much ſtronger 
than when they grow fo cloſe, that there can be Cul- 
ture beſtowed on them, and by hocirng between the 
Plants, the natural Graſs will be kept down, which, if 
permitted to grow, will rob the Saintfoin of its Nouriſh- 
ment, and in Time deſtroy it. 

I have taken up Roots of this Kind, where they have 
own ſingly, and been kept clear from Weeds, whoſe 
hoots have ſpread near two Feet wide, and were much 

ſtronger than thoſe which grew nearer together upon tlie 
ſame Soil. 

There are ſome who recommend ſowing Oats or Bar- 
ley with this Seed ; but that is a very bad Method, for 
what is gained from the Crop of Corn, will be doubl 
loſt in the Saintfoin ; and this generally holds true in mot 
Sorts of Graſs Seeds, for the Corn growing over it doth 
ſo weaken the Crop beneath, that it ſcarcely recovers its 
Strength ina Year's Time after. 

The Ground in which this Seed is ſown, ſhould be 
well ploughed, and made very fine; and if you fow it 
in Rows, the Drills ſhould be made 18 Inches aſupder, 
and about an Inch deep, in which the Seeds ſhould be 
fown indifferently thick, for if the Plants come up too 
cloſe, it will be very eafy to hoe them out, ſo as to 
leave the remaining ones 6 or 8 Inches aſunder, for the 
Ground ſhould be hoed after the Plants are come up, to 
deſtroy the Weeds, which, if ſuffered to grow, would 
ſoon over-bear the young Plants, and dellroy them, but 
when the Plants have obtained Strength, they will pre- 
vent the Weeds from growing up among them. 

The firſt Year after Sowing, by no Means feed it 
down, for the Crown of the Roots being then young and 
tender, the Cattle would eat it ſo low, as entirely to 
deſtroy the Roots, and if large Cattle were let in upon it, 
they would trample it down ſo much as to prevent its 
ſhooting again; therefore the firſt Year it ſhould be 
mowed, which ſhould be done when it is in flower. 

The ſooner this is carried off the Ground, when cut, 
it will be the better for the Plants, ſo that if it were 
carried on a neighbouring Ground to be made, the ſecond 
Crop wili come up fooner and ſtronger ; this doth not 
require to be ſo often turned as other Hay, for as the 
Stalks are large, they will not lie fo cloſe in the Cocks as 
to ferment ; therefore in catching Weather, the Cocks 
may be made large, and if they are turned ard ſpread 
every other Day, or once in three Days, there will be 
little Danger of its heating, ſo as to receive Damage ; 
but if 1t is [pread, and much expoſed to Rain and Dews, 
tie Goodne's of the Hay will be exhauſted: 

The Time when this Crop will be fit to cut the firft 
Year, is toward the End of July, or Beginning of. A. 
guſt, After this is cleared off, the Roots will ſoon ſhoot 
again, and by the End of Septemb-r, if the Seaſon is ta- 
vourable, there will be a fine Crop fit for feeding; at 
which Time, or ſoon after, you may turn in Sheep, 
which will, in cating down the Grafs, enrich the Ground 
with their Dung, whereby the Roots will be greatly 
ſtrengthened, but do not ſuffer them to remain too lon ; 
upon it, as | before obſerved, leit they ſhould eat it do 
too low, -which would deſtroy the Roots, nor mod 
they ever be ſuffered to remain upon it longer than the 
Middle of Movemter the firſt Year, and the 2 
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Years when the Crop is early cut, it ſhould not be fed 


longer than the Middle of September. 

There are ſome who cut two Crops of this Hay in a 
Year, but the latter Crop is ſeldom of much Value, 
and this weakens the Roots, for which Reaſon it ſhould 
not be praiſed ; when the Seeds of Saintfoin are to be 


; , ſaved, the Crop ſhould not be fed too low the foregoing 


Autumn, for that will occaſion the Stalks to be weak, 
therefore the beſt Huſbandry is not to feed it the Sea- 
ſon before, for I have made Trial of two Rows of Plants 
ſtanding by each other, one of which I cut down in 
September, with Care, ſo as not to cut any Buds for the 
future Shoots; the other Row I left untouched, and 
the following Spring I found thoſe Plants which were 
not cut, put out earlier and ſtronger, and the Stalks 
grew taller than thoſe which were cut, the Plants pro- 


- duced a greater Quantity of Seeds, and they were ripe a 


Fortnight ſooner. 
The Hay which is made from the Plants, ſaved for 


Seed, is of but little Value, being no better Fodder than 


chopped Straw, or Chaff, ſo that thoſe who are deſirous 
to have the Hay in Perfection, ſhould cut it before it be- 
gins to flower, when it abounds more with Juice, and 
will nouriſh Cattle much more than that which ſtands to 


This Sort of Hay is exceeding for Horſes, and 
is eſteemed one of the beſt Sorts of Food for moſt Cat- 
tle, eſpecially in the Spring, there being no Danger at- 


be in full flower. 


- tending it, as there is in Clover, and ſome other Sorts 


of Fodder; it breeds abundance of Milk, and the Butter 
made of it is very good. 

Since this Graſs has been introduced into England, 
there have been many Dairy Farms ſet up, in ſuch Pla- 
ces where it was formerly thought impraQicable, and 
if this Plant, and the Lucern, were properly cultivated, 
there might be yet much greater Improvements made; 
for hereby not only a much greater Quantity of Milch 
Cows might be maintained, but alſo a greater Number 
of Black Cattle might be fattened, and more Sheep and 
Hogs, which would be a great Improvement to many 
Eftates in the hilly Countries, for by increaſing the live 
Stock, there will be an Addition of Manure for dreſſing 
the Land in Proportion. 

The other Sorts of this Flant are preſerved in Bota- 
nik, Gardens for Variety, but as they have little Beauty, 
or Uſe, they are rarely admitted into other Gardens, 
The ad Sort being an annual Plant, the Seeds muſt be 
ſown on an open Border every Spring, where the Plants 
are to remain, and require no other Care, but to thin 
and keep them clean from Weeds; the other Sorts re- 

uire the ſame Culture as the firſt. 

ONONIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 77 2. Anenis. Tour n. Inſt. 
R. H. 408. Tab. 229. Reſt-harrow, Cammock, Petty- 


whin; in French, Arrete beuf. 


The Cbaracters are, 

The Empa lement of the Flier is cut into frve narrow 
Segments, which end in acute Points, the upper being a lit- 
tle raiſed and arched, the lower bending under the Keel. 
7 be Flower is of the Butterfly Kind. The Standard is 
Heart-ſhaped, depreſſed on the Sides, and larger than the 
Nin. The Wings are oval and ſbort ; the Keel is pointed, 
2 longer than the Wings. It bath ten Stamina joined to- 
ge. ber, terminated by fingle Summits, and an oblong bairy 
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Germen, ſupporting a ſingle Style, crowned by an obtuſe 
Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes a turgid Pod with 
on? Cell, inchſing Kidney-ſbaped Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. Onox1s floribus ſubſeſſilibus ſolitariir lateralibus, 
caule ſpinoſo. Hort. Cliff. 359. Reſt-harrow with ſingle 
Flowers ſitting cloſe to the Sides of the Branches, and a 
prickly Stalk. This is the Anonis ſpino ſa flare purpures. 
C. B. P. 389. Prickly Reſt-harrow with a purple Flow- 
er, ſometimes called Cammock, or Petty-whin, and in 
ſome Countries, French Furze. 

2. Oxox1s floribus ſubſeſſilibus ſolitariis lateralibus, 
ramis inermibus. H. C. 359. Reſt-harrow with ſingle 
Flowers ſitting cloſe to the Stalks, and Branches with- 
out Spines. This is the Anonis ſpinis carens purpurea. 
C. B. P. Purple Reſt-harrow having no Spines. 

3. Oxon1s caulibus procumbentibus, fliribus ſubſeſſilt- 
bus ſolitarits, foliis birſutis. Reſt-harrow with raling 
Stalks, ſingle Flowers ſitting» cloſe to the Branches, and 
hairy Leaves. This is the Anonis maritima procumbent, 
foliis birſutis pubeſcentibus, Pluk. Alm. 33. Trailing ma- 
ritime Reſt-harrow with hairy Leaves. 

4. Oxox1s foliis ternatis carneſis ſublinearibus triden- 
tatis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 718. Reſt-harrow with trifoliate 
fleſhy Leaves, narrow, and have three Indentures. This 
is the Anonis Hiſpanica, fruteſcens, folio tridentato car. 
nofo, Tourn. Inſi. 408. Shrubby Spaniſh Reſt-harrow 
with a fleſhy Leaf, having three Indentures. 


5. Oxonis floribus paniculatis, 1 ubtriflorit, 


ſtipulis vaginalibus, foliis ternatis. Hort. Cliff. 358. Reſt- 
harrow with paniculated Flowers, generally growing 
three upon a Foot Stalk, Sheath-like Stipulz, and trifo- 
liate Leaves. This is the Anonis purpurea verna precox 
fruteſcens, flare rubro amply. Mer. H. Early Spring pur- 
ple ſhrubby Reſt-harrow, with a large red Flower. 

6. Onon1s pedunculis unifloris fils terminatis faſiis ter- 
natis. Hort. Cliff. 358. Reſt-harrow with one Flower 
on a Foot Stalk, which is terminated by a Thread, and 
trifoliate Leaves. This is the Auenit viſcoſa ſpinis ca- 
rens lutea major. C. B. P. 389. Glutinous Reit-harrow 
without Spines, and having a large yellow Flower. 

7. Oxon1s pedunculis unifloris, fila terminatis, caule 
ramoſo villoſo, 2 
one Flower on each Foot Stalk, which are terminated 
by a Thread, a branching hairy Stalk, and trifoliate ſaw- 
ed Leaves. This is the Anonis annua crectior, lat iſolia 
glutinoſa Luſitanica. Tourn. Inf. 409 Annual broad- 
leaved, glutinous, erect Reſt-harrow of Portugal. 

8. Ox oN IS floribus ſeſſilibus lateralibus, foliis omnibus 


ternatis peticlatiſque, ſlipulis Rn Lin. Sp. Plant. 717. 


Reſt-harrow with Flowers fitting cloſe to the Sides of 
the Stalks, all the Leaves trifoliate, growing upon Foot 
Stalks, and briſtly Stipulz. Anonis flore /uteo parve. H. 
R. Par. Reſt-harrow with a ſmall yellow Flower. 

9. Oxons pedunculis unifloris prælongit, ramis iner- 
mib us, foliis ternatis glabris, vaginis acute dentatis. Reſt- 
harrow with one Flower growing on a long Foot Stalk, 
Branches without Spines, ſmooth trifoliate Leaves, and 
Sheaths ſharply indented. This is the Anonis glabra in- 
ermis, pedunculis unifloris prelongis vaginis crit Al- 
lion. Smooth Reſt-harrow without Spines, and having one 
Flower on a long Foot Stalk, with a creſted Sheath. 

10. Oxonts pedunculis unifloris lateralibus, caule ra- 
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moſo bir ſulo, foliis ternatis ſublinearibus fetislatiſſue. Reſt- 
harrow with one Flower on a Foot Stalk, procceding from 
the Sides of the Stalks, a hairy branching Stalk, and 
narrow trifoliate Leaves growing on Foot Stalks. This 
is the Anonis non ſpinoſa, birſuta, viſcoſa, edore theriace. 


Hort, Cath. Supp. Hairy glutinous Reſt-harrow without 


Thorns, and ſmelling like Venus Treacle. 

11. Onox1s pedunculis bifloris, file terminatis, Prod. 
Leyd. 376. Reſt-harrow with two Flowers on a Foot 
Stalk, which are terminated by a T hread. This 1s the 
Anmmis filiquis ornitbopodii. Beerh. Ind. alt. 2. 34. Reſt- 
harrow with Pods like thoſe of the Bird's-foot. 

12. ONnonts pedunculis exiliaribus trifloris nudis, fo- 
liis ternatis. Hort. Cliff. 358. Reſt-harrow with naked 
Foot Stalks proceeding from the Sides of the Branches, 
and ſuſtaining three Flowers, and trifoliate Leaves. This 
is the Cicer ſylveſtre latifelium tripbyllum. C. B. P. 347. 
Broad three-leaved wild Chich. 

13. Oxon1s prdunculis quinquefloris a xiilarilus, cauli- 
bus diffuſit procumbentibus, folits ternatis, leguminibus lu- 
nulatis. Reſt-harrow with five Flowers on a Foot Stalk, 

roceeding from the Sides of the Branches, diffuſed trai- 
bw Stalks, trifoliate Leaves, and Moon-ſhaped Pods. 
Anonis procumbens, medice facie. Hort. Cbelſ. Trailing 
Reſt-harrow with the Appearance of Medick. 

14. 8 floralibus evatis membranoceis in- 
tegerrimis. Prod. Leyd. 376. Reſt-harrow with oval, 
entire, membranaceous Stipulæ to the Flowers. Anznis 
alopecuroides, mitis annua purpuraſcens. Hort. Elib. 28. 
Smooth annual purpliſh Fox-tail Reſt-harrow. 

15. Oxonis foliis ternatis lanceolato-ovatis integerri- 
mis, caule erefto herbaceo, racemo terminali. Reſt-harrow 
with trifoliate, Spear-ſhaped, oval, entire Leaves, and 
an erect herbaceous Stalk, terminated by a looſe Spike of 
Flowers. H his is the Anonis Caroliniand perennis, non 
[pinsſa, foliorum marginibus integris, flaribus in thyrſo can- 
didis. Martyn. Cent. 44. Tab. 44. Perennial Carolina 
Reſt-harrow without Spines, the Borders of the Leaves 
entire, and white Flowers growing in looſe Spikes. 

16. Oxonis ſpicis foliefts ſrmplicitus ebtufts. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 717. Reſt-harrow with leafy Spikes, and ſingle 
obtuſe Leaves. This is the Anonis fieula alopecureides, 
Teurn. Inſt. 408. Foxtail Reſt-harrow of S/ci/y. 

17. Oxox1s 4 ternatis ovatis, petiolis longiſſimis, 
leguminibus hirſutis, Reſt-harrow with oval trifoliate 
Leaves growing on very long Foot Stalks, and hairy 
Pods. This is the Anon:is Americana, folio latio i ſubre- 
tundo. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 40g. American Reſt-harrow 
with a broader roundiſh Leaf. 

18, Onox1s feliis ternatis lineari-lanceslatis, caule de- 
cumbente, floribus ſpreatis alaribus, leguminibus glabris. 
Reſt-harrow with trifoliate, narrow, Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
a trailing Stalk, Flowers growing in Spikes from the 
Wings of the Stalk, and ſmooth Pods. This is the Aus- 
nis Americana, anguſtifolia, bumilior & mints birfuta. 
Henſt. MV. Lower narrow-leaved American Relt-harrow, 
which is ſeſs hairy. 

19. Oxon1s foliis ternatis lanceolatis, caule diffuſo 
procumbente, ſlipulis fleralibns lanceslatis. Reſt harrow 
with trifoliate Spear-ſhaped Leaves, a diffuſed trailing 
Stalk, and Spear-ſhaped Stipulz to the Flowers. This 
is the Anonis non ſpin:ſa labia minor, procumbens, flore 
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Iuteo. Sean. Cat. 75. Leſſer trailing ſmooth Aninic, ha- 
ving no Spines, and with a yellow Flower. 

The 1 Sort is a common Weed in moſt Parts of Ex- 
gland, ſo is rarely admitted into Gardens. It has a ſtrong 
creeping Root, which ſpreads far in the Ground, and is 
with great Difficulty eradicated ; the Stalks riſe a Foot 
and a Half high, they are lender, reddiſh, and hairy, 
ſending out ſmall Branches on their Side, which are arm- 
ed with ſharp Prickles. The Flowers come out ſingly 
from the Side of the Branches, they are of the Butterfly 
Kind, and of a purple Colour, which are ſucceeded by 
ſmall Pods, containing one or two Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 
It flowers great Part of Summer, and the Seeds ripen in 
the Autumn. The Root of this is one of the five open- 
ing Roots; the cortical Part of it is eſteemed a good 
Medicine for Stoppage of Urine, and to open the Ob- 
ſtructions of the Liver and Spleen ; there is a Variety of 
this with white Flowers. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in many Parts of England, 
and has been by ſome ſuppoſed to be a Variety of the 
firſt ; but I have cultivated both by Seeds, and have al- 
ways found the Plants retain their Difference; the Stalks 
of this are hairy, and more diffuſed than thoſe of the firſt ; 
the Leaves broader, and ſit cloſer on the Branches; the 
the Stalks do not grow ſo upright, and have no Spines; 
the Flowers and Pods are like the firſt. There is a Va- 
riety of this with white Flowers. 


The 3d Sort grows naturally on the Borders of the. 


Sea in ſeveral Parts of England; this hath a creeping 
Root, from which ariſe many hairy Stalks, near two 
Feet long, ſpreading on every Side upon the Ground, gar- 
niſhed with trifoliate hairy Leaves, thoſe on the lower 
Part of the Stalks being large and oval, but the upper 
are ſmaller and narrower. The Flowers are like thoſe 


of the firſt in Shape, coming out ſingly from the Side of 
the Stalks, but are cf a brighter purple Colour; the Pods 
Seeds in each. It flowers in 


are ſhort, containing 2 or 
Fu'y, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. . 
The 4th Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal; 


this riſes with ſhrubby Stalks a Foot and a Half high, di- - 


viding into ſlender Branches, very full of Joints, gar- 


mſhed with narrow, trifoliate, thick, fleſhy - Leaves, 


ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers are produ- 


ced at the End of the Branches in looſe Panicles, ſome - 


of the Foot Stalks ſuſtaining two, and others. but one 


Flower; they are a fine purple, and appear in June; the 


Seeds ripen in September. 


The 5th Sort grows naturally on the Alpt, this is a 


very beautiful low Shrub; it riſes with ſlender ſhrubby 


Stalks about 2 Feet high, dividing into many Branches, 


garniſhed with narrow trifoliate Leaves ſawed on their 
Edges, fitting cloſe to the Branches. . The Flowers come 
out in Panicles at the End of the Branches on long Foot 
Stalks, which for the moſt Part ſuſtain 3 large purple 
Flowers; the Stipula is a Kind of Sheath, embracing 
the Foot Stalk of the Flower. It flowers in May, and 


the Flowers are ſucceeded by turgid Pods an-Inch long, 
which are hairy, incloſing 3 or 4 Kidney-ſhaped Seeds, 
which ripen in August. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in the South of , France 
and in Spain; this hath a perennial Root and'atranmual 
Stalk, which riſes near 2 Feet high, ſending out ſhort 
Branches from the Side on the lower Part ; theſe are gar- 
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niſhed with trifoliate oblong Leaves, which are hairy and 
clammy. 'ſhe-Flowers grow in looſe Spikes at the End 
ot the Staiks, they are large, and of a bright yellow, 
ſtanding on pretty long Foot Stalks, which are extended 
beyond the Flowers, the Flowers hanging downward from 
the middle of the Foot Stalk, The Flowers appear the 
latter End of June, which are ſucceeded by turgid Pods 
an Inch long, containing 3 or 4 brown Kidney-ſhaped 
Sceds, which ripen in September. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in P:rtuga/. This is an 
annual Plant, with a ftrong, herbaceous, hairy Stalk, 
riſing a Foot and a Half high ſending out Branches the 
whole Length, cloſely garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves; 
the middle Lobe being large and oval, the two Side 
Lobes long and narrow, rounded at their Points and in- 
dented on their Edges; they are very clammy. The 
Foot Stalks of the Flowers come out trom the Wings of 
the Stalks ſingly, each ſuſtaining one pale yellow Flow. 
er, ſtanding erect in the Middle of the Foot Stalk, which 
1s extended beyond the Flower. This Plant flowers in 
July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

- "The 8th Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
and /taly; this is an annual Plant, the Stalks riſe about 
9 Inches high, ſending out one or two Side Branches to- 
ward the Bottom; the Leaves are ſmall, tritoliate, and 
oval, ſtanding on pretty long Foot Sta ks, and are inden- 
ted on their Edges. The Flowers come out ſingly at the 
Wings of the Stalk, they are ſmall, yellow, and fit very 


cloſe to it, 7 a ſharp briſtly Stipula under the 


Empalement; the Pods are very ſhort and turgid, con- 
taining 2 or 3 Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. It flowers in July, 
and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The gth Sort grows naturally on the Alps; this hath 
a perennial Root, from which come out ſeveral flender, 
trailing Stalks about 6 Inches long, garnithed with ſmall, 
trifoliate, oval Leaves, indented on their Edges, ſtanding 
on very ſhort Foot Stalks. Ihe Flowers come out ſingly 


toward the Top of the Stalk, on ſlender Foot Stalks, a- 


riſing from the Wings of the Leaves, each ſuſtaining one 
ellow Flower; the Sheath embracing the Baſe ot the 
oot Stalk, is ſharply indented. This flowers in Fune, 
and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 10th Sort. grows naturally in Sicily; this is an 
annual Plant, the Stalk is round, ſmooth, and clammy, 
ſending out many Branches their whole Length, garniſhed 
with narrow trifoliate Leaves, which are very clammy and 
hairy, The Flowers come out from the Wings of the 
Leaves ſingly, ſtanding on pretty long Foot Stalks ; 
they are of a pale yellow Colour, and are large; theſe 
are ſucceeded by Pods an Inch long, containing 3 or 4 
Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. It flowers in July, and the Seeds 
ripen in Autumn. 

The 11th Sort grows naturally in Sicily, and. is an 
annual Plant; the Stalks riſe abont 9 Inches, ſending 
out one or tWo Branches toward the Bottom ; theſe are 
garniſhed with ſmall trifoliate Leaves, which ſtand on 
ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers come out from the 
Side of the Branches upon ſhort Foot Stalks, each ſuſ- 
taining two ſmall yellow Flowers, which are ſucceeded 
by jointed, compreſſed Pods, like thoſe of Bird's-foot, 
having 4 or five Kidney-ſhaped Seeds in each. This Sort 


Howers in July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 


'The 12th Sort grows naturally on the Apr and Hel- 
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v#tian Mountains; this riſes with a ſingle jointed Stalk a 
Foot and a Half high, garniſhed with oval, indented, 
trifoliate Leaves, ſtanding on pretty long Foot Stalks, 
The Foot Stalks of the Flowers come out from the 
Wings of the Leavess they are long, flender and each 
ſuſtains 3 pale yellow Flowers, ſucceeded by ſhort turgid 
Pods, containing 2 or 3 turgid Pods in each. It flowers 
in June; the Seeds ripen in September. 

The 13th Sort grows naturally in Virginia, from 
whencc I received the Seeds. This is a biennial Plant, 
from the Root come out many diffuſed Stalks which trail 
on the Ground, garniſhed with roundifh trifoliate Leaves 
indented on their Edges, having ſhort Foot Stalks, they 
are of a light green and ſmooth. The Flowers come 
out toward the End of the Branches, on very flender 
Foot Stalks, which ariſe from the Wings of the Leaves, 
each ſuſtaining 5 ſmall yellow Flowers; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by compreſſed Pods ſhaped like a Half- moon, or 
Medick Trefoil. It flowers in July; the Seeds ripen in 
Autumn. 

The 14th Sort came up in Earth which was brought 
from Barbadoct, but it does not ſeem to be a Native of 
that Country, for it riſes eaſily from Seeds in the open 
Air here, and perfects its Seeds in Autumn, nor will it 
thrive in greater Warmth. This hath an upright Stalk 
a Foot and a Half high, ſending out ſmall Side Branches, 
which are garniſhed with roundiſh trifoliate Leaves, ſaw- 
ed on their Fdges, ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks. T he 
Flowers grow in ſhort leafy Spikes at the End of the 
Branches, they are ſmall, and of a pale purple Colour, 
appearing in Fu'y, and are ſucceeded by ſhort turgid Pods, 
containing 2 or 3 Kidney-ſhaped Seeds, which ripen in 
Autumn. 

The 15th Sort grows naturally in Carolina, from 
whence Mr. Catc/by ſent the Seeds to England. This 
hath a perennial Root and annual Stalk ; from the Root 
ariſes 3, 4 or 5 Stalks, in Proportion to thefSize of the 
Root, which grow from 2 to 3 Feet high; they are 
ſmooth, herbaceous, and divide toward the Top into 2 
or 3 Branches, garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves, whoſe 
Lobes are oval, Spear-ſhaped, and entire. The Stalks 
are terminated by looſe Spikes of white Flowers near a 
Foot long, which are ranged alternately, and ſtand upon 
ſhort Foot Stalks ; theſe are ſucceeded by ſmooth turgid 
Pods an Inch and a Half long, incloſing 4 or 5 large 
Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. *I'his flowers in June, and the 
Seeds ripen in September. 

The 16th Sort grows naturally in P:rtugal, Spain, 
and Italy. This is an annual Plant, rifing with upright 
branching Stalks a Foot high, garniſhed with ſingle 
Leaves ſitting cloſe to the Stalks; the larger Leaves arc 
oval, about one Inch long and three Quarters of an Inch 
broad; the upper Leaves are narrow, ending in obtuſe 
Points, and are ſlightly indented at their Ends. The 
Flowers grow in leafy Spikes at the End of the Stalks 
ſet cloſe together, having hairy Empalements; they are 
pretty large, of a purple Colour, and appear in 7; 
theſe are ſucceeded by taper Pods an Inch long, incloſing 
4 or 5 Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. This Plant has teveral 
Titles, in the different Books of Botany. 

The x7th. Sort grows naturally in the American Iſlands; 
this is alſo annual, rifing with a branching Stalk 2 
Feet high, garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves, _ 
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Lobes are oval, ſtanding on very long hairy Foot Stalks, 

The Flowers grow in Jooſe Spikes at the End of the 
Branckes, they are large, of a purpliſh yellow Colour, 
and are ſucceeded by very _ hairy Pods, each con- 
taining 5 or 6 large Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. This Sort 
flowers in July and*Augu/t, and the Seeds ripen in Au- 
tumn. From' this Plant Indigo was formerly made, 
which, I ſuppoſe, was of lefs Value than that which is 
made of Al, ſo Has not been for many Years paſt cul- 
tivated in any of the Iflands, | 

The 18th Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Houſtoun, 
growing naturally at La Vera Cruz from whence he 
ſent the Seeds to England. This is a —— Plant, 
from the Root come out ſeveral pretty ſtrong Branches, 
which ſpread and incline toward the Ground ; theſe are 
garniſhed with narrow trifoliate Leaves, very little hai- 
ry. The Flowers come out in looſe Panicles at the End 
of the Branches, they are yellow, and are ſucceeded by 
ſmooth turgid Pods about half an Inch long, each con- 
taining 2 or 3 Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. This flowers in 
Fuly, and the Seeds ſometimes ripen here in Autumn. 

The 19th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, from whence 
Dr. 4 pan ſent the Seeds in 1730. This hath a pe- 
rennial Root, from which are ſent out many trailing dif- 
fuſed Stalks near 2 Feet long, which ſpread on every 
Side; theſe are garniſhed with ſmall Spear-ſhaped, tri- 
ſoliate Leaves, which are ſmooth. The Flowers are 
produced in ſhort Spikes from the Side and at the Extre- 
mity of the Branches; they are ſmall, and of a deep 

ellow Colour, having Spear-ſhaped Stipulæ. It flowers 
in Auguf/t, but has not perfected Seeds in England. 

The three firſt Sorts are never cultivated in Gardens; 
they are very irgubleſome Weeds when they get intd 
Fields, for the Roots ſpread and multiply greatly in the 
Ground; and are fo tough and ſtrong, that the Plough 
will ſcarely cut through them, ſo are with Difficulty era- 
dicated when they have once got Poſſeſſion. 

The 4th and 5th Sorts are low ſhrubby Plants, which 
are propagated by Seeds. The 4th is too tender to 
thrive in the open Air in England, unleſs it is planted 
in a warm Situation, and covered in very ſevere Froſt. 
If the Seeds of both Sorts ate ſown upon a Bed of light 
Earth in April, the Plants will come up in May, when 
they muſt be kept clean from Weeds; and if they are 
too cloſe, ſome of them ſhould be carefully drawn up in 
moiſt Weather, and tranſplanted at 4 or 5 Inches Diſ- 
tance; thoſe of the 4th Sort upon a warm ſheltered 
Border, but the 5th may be planted in a ſhady Border, 
where they will thrive very well; after theſe have taken 
Root, they will require no Care but to keep them 
clean from Weeds till the following Autumn, when 
they may be tranſplanted to the Places where they are 
to remain; thoſe Plants which were left growing in 
the Bed where they were ſown, muſt alſo be treated in 
the ſame Way. Theſe Plants will not thrive in Pots, 
therefore ſhould always be planted in the full Ground, 
where the 5th Sort will flouriſh greatly, and frequently 
ſend up many Plants from their Roots, but the other 1s 
more impatient of Cold. Theſe Plants will flower the 
2d Year, and make a fine Appearance during the Con- 
tnuance of their Flowers; the 5th Sort will produce 
Seeds in Plenty. 

The 6th Sort is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
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be ſown thin in Drills, on a Bed of light Earth; and 
when the Plants come up, they muſt be kept clean from 
Weeds till the Autumn, when they ſhould be carefully 
taken up, and tranſplanted into the Borders of the 
Pleaſure Garden, where they are to remain; the ſecond 
Year they will flower and produce ripe Seeds, but the 
Roots will continue ſeveral Years, and are very hardy. 

The 7th, 8th, 1oth, nth, 14th, and 16th Sorts, are 
annual hardy Plants; theſe are propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown where the Plants are to remain, 
and require no other Care but to thin them where they 
are too cloſe, and keep them clean from Weeds. 

The gth Sort is a hardy perennial Plant, but as it 
makes but little Appearance, it is rarely preſerved, un- 
leſs in Botanick Gardens for Variety; it rifes eaſily from 
Seed, and will thrive in any Soil or Situation. 

The 13th Sort is a biennial Plant. The Seeds of this 
ſhould be ſown on 'a Bed of freſh Earth, where the 
Plants are to remain, and when they come up, if they 
are thinned where they grow too cloſe, and kept clean 
from Weeds, they will require no other Culture. 

The 15th Sort is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a moderate hot Bed in Spring; when the 
Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each tranſplan- 
ted into a ſmall Pot, plunging them into a gentle hot 
Bed, obferving to ſhade. them till they have taken new 
Root ; then gradually inure them to the open Air, and 
the latter End of May, or Beginning of June, they 
may be fully expoſed to the open Air, but in Autumn 
they ſhould be placed under a common hot Bed Frame, 
to — them from Froſt in Winter. The Spring fol- 
lowing they may be ſhaken out of the Pots, and plant - 
ed in the full Ground, where they are to remain. As 
theſe have long Tap Roots, they will not thrive long in 
Pots, and if planted in wet Ground, their Roots will 
rot in Winter, but in a dry Soil they are never hurt by 
Cold, and their Roots will abide many Years. 

The 17th Sort is an annual Plant; the Seeds of this 
Sort muſt be ſown upon a moderate hot Bed in Spring, 
and, when the Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted on another hot Bed, to bring them forward, 
treating them as the African and French Marygold. In 
Fune they ſhould be taken up with Balls of Earth to 
their Roots, and tranſplanted into the open Borders, 
where if they are ſhaded till they have taken Root, the 
will thrive and flower the following Month, and perfe&t 
their Seeds in Autumn. 

The 18th and 19th Sorts are tender Plants The Seeds 
of theſe ſhould he ſown on a good hot Bed in Spring, 
and when the Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be 
each planted in a ſmall Pot filled with light loamy Earth, 
and plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, obferv- 
ing to ſhade them from the Sun till they have taken new 
Root, after which they muſt be treated as other tender 
Plants from the ſame Countries. In Autumm they ſhould 
be removed into the Bark Stove z the Summer following 
they will produce Flowers, but they do not often perfect 
Seeds in England. 

ONOPORDUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 834. Vaill. 49. 
Par. 1718. Carduus. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 440. Tab. 253. 
Woolly Thiſtle ; in French, Chardon. 

The Characters are, | 

The common Empalement is roundiſh, bellied, and imbri- 

Q. cated, 
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cated, compoſed of numerous Scales terminated by Spines. The 
Flower. is compoſed of many her maphbradite Florets, which 
are equal and uniform; they are Funnel-ſbaped, having 
narrow Tubes ſwelling at the Brim, and cut into five Points ; 
they bave foe ſoart bairy Stamina terminated by cylindrical 
Summits, and an goal Germen crowned with Down, ſup- 
porting a ſlender Style terminated by a crowned Stigma. 
T he Germen becomes a ſingle Seed crowned with Down, fitting 
in the Empalement. _ 
The Species are, 
1. ONororDUM calycibus ſquarroſis,foliis ovato-oblongis 
Woolly Thiſtle with rough 
Empalements, and oblong, oval, ſinuated Leaves. This 
is the Carduus tomentoſus, acanthi folio, vulgaris. T aurn. 
Common Woolly Thiſtle with a Bearſbreech Leaf. 

2. ONoeoRDUM calyjcibus ſquarroſes, foliis linearibus 
pinnetifidis, Lin, Sp. Fl. 827. Woolly "Thiſtle with 
rough Empalements, and narrow Leaves ending in many 
Points. Carduus tomentoſus, acenthi falio anguſtiori. Tourn. 
Woolly Thiſtle with a narrower Beartbreech Leaf. 

3. OnoporDuncalycibus imbricatis. Hert. Upſal. 249. 
Woolly Thiſtle with imbricated Empalements. This is 
the Carduus tomentoſus, acanthi falio altiſimus, Luſitaui- 


cu. Tourn. 2 441: Talleſt Woolly Thiſtle of Portugal 


with a Bearſbreech Leaf. 

4. OxororDuM calycibus. ſquarrefis, feliis longs 
pinnato:finuatis decurrentibus, capite magno. Woolly 
Thiſtle with rough Empalements, oblong, ſinuated, 
Wing-pointed Leaves running along the Stalk, and a 
large Head. This is the Carduus tomentoſus, acanthi fo- 
lie, Aleppicus, magna flare. Tourn. Woolly Thiſtle of 
Aleppo with a Bearſbreech Leaf, and a large Flower. 

5. OxoPorRDUM calycibus ſquarreſis, feliis lineari-ob- 
hngis pinnatifidis decurrentibus, capite magno. Woolly 
Thiſtle with rough Empalements, narrow, oblong, 
Wing-pointed Leaves running along the Stalk, and a 
large Head. This is the Carduus Creticus, acantbi felis 
riridi, & glutinoſo, flere purpuraſcente. Tourn. Cor. 31. 
Woolly Thiſtle of Crete with a green, glutinous, Bearſ- 
breech Leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. 

6. OnoroRDUM folits cblango ovatis dentato aculcatis 
capite feſfili. Woolly Thiſtle with oblong, oval Leaves, 
having prickly Indentures, and a Head fitting cloſe to 
the Ground. This is the Onopordan acaulon ferme flore 
albicante. D. Juſſieu. Vaill. Mem. 1718. Woolly Thiftle 
without Stalk, and having a whitiſh Flower. 

There are ſome other Species of this Genus in Bota- 
nick Gardens, and ſeveral Varieties differing in the Co- 
lours; but as theſe Plants are rarely admitted into other 
Gardens, I ſhall not enumerate them here. 

The ft Sort grows naturally on uncultivated Places in 
England. It is a biennial Plant; the firſt Year it puts 


- out many large, downy Leaves, which are ſinuated on 


their Edges, and are prickly ; theſe ſpread on the Ground, 


and continue the following Winter, and in the Spring 


ariſes the, Stalk in the Middle of the Leaves, which, 
upon, Dunghills, or good Ground, grows 5 or 6 Feet 
high, dividing upward into many Branches, which have 
leafy Borders running along them ; theſe are indented, 


and each Indenture is terminated by a Spine. The Stalks 


are terminated by ſcaly Heads of purple Flowers, which 
appear in June, and to theſe ſucceed oblong, angular 


S. eds crowned with a hairy Down, which aſſiſt their 
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Spreading about to a great Diſtance by the Wind, ſo that 
where the Plants are permitted to ripen their Sceds, they 
often become troubleſome Weeds. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, and 
the Levant; this viſes with a taller Stalk than the firſt, 
the Leaves are much longer and narrower, and the In- 
dentures on their Sides regular, ending in ſharp Spines. 
The Heads of Flowers are larger, and the Spies of the 
Empalement longer than thoſe of the firſt Sort. 

The 3d Sort grows g or 10 Feet high, the Stalks divide 
into many Branches, the Leaves are longer than of any 
other Species, the Heads of Flowers are large and of 
a purple Colour, the Empalement hath the Scales lying 
over each other like the Scales of Fiſh, This grows 
naturally in Spain and Portugal. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally at ** this riſes with 
an upright branching Stalk, 7 or 8 Feet, the Leaves 
are long and regularly ſinuated on their Borders, like 
Wing-pointed Leaves. The Heads of Flowers are very 


large, and the Empalement is very rough and prickly. 


The 5th Sort grows naturally in Crete ; the Stalks of 
this riſe about 6 Feet high, the Leaves are greener than 
thoſe of any other Species, and but ſlightly indented on 
their Borders, they are very elammy, and their Spines 
but ſhort; the Heads of Flowers are large, and the 
Flowers purple. 

The 6th Sort hath ſeveral oblong, oval, woolly. Leaves, 
which ſpread on the Ground, between theſe comes out 
the Head of Flowers ſitting cloſe to the Ground, thele 
Heads are ſmaller than any of the other, and the Flowers 
are white, Some of theſe Plants have been oa 
cultivated for the Table, but it was before the Engli/ 
Gardens were well ſupplied with other eſculent Plants, 
for at preſent they are rarely eaten here. They require 
no Culture, for it the Seeds are permitted to fall, the 
Plants will come up faſt enough. 

OPHIOGLOSSUM, Adders-Tongue. 

'This Plant grows naturally in moiſt Meadows, and is 
not eaſily made to thrive in Seien 

OPHRYS. Fourn. In/t. R. H. 437. Tab. 250. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. goa. Twyblade. 

The Charudters are, | 

It has @ fingle Stalk with a vague Spatha (or Sheath.) 
The Flower bath no Empalement, it conſiſts of five oblong 
Petals, which aſcend, and join fo as to form a Helmet, 
and the under one is bid. The Nectarium is dependent, 
and Heel. ſbaped bebind; it bath two ſhort Stamina fitting 
an the Paintal, with ere Summits faſtened to the interior 
Border of the Nectarium. It hath au oblong, contorted 
Germen ſituated under the Flower, with a Style adhering 
to the inner Border of the Neftarium, crowned by an obſ«- 
lete Stigma. The Germen afterward turns to an oval, 
three-cornered, obtuſe Capſule, with one Cell epening with 
three Valves, and filled with ſmall Seeds like Dufl. 

1. Orux vs bulbo fibroſe, caule bifolin, foliis cvatis, 
necturii labis bifido Lin. Sp. Plant. 546. Twyblade with a 
fibrous Root, two oval Leaves on the Stalk, and a bifid 
Lip to the Nectarium. This is the Opbrys bifetia. C. B. P. 
87. Common Twyblade, or Twayblade. f 

2, OruRYSs bulla fibroſo, caule bifelio, folirs cordatir. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 946. 'Twyblade with a fibrous Root, and 
two Heart-ſhaped Leaves on the Stalk. 'This is the 


nima, C. B. P. $7. Smalleſt Twyblade. 
Opbrys minima, C. B 7 2 1 
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3. Oenrys bulbs fibreſo faſciculatis, caule vaginats, 
* labia bifids. Lin. RA 45. TY xxblade with 
bulbous, bunched Roots havin fibres, a Sheath- like 
Stalk, and a trifid Lip to the Nectarium. This is the 
Orbis abortiva fuſca. C. B. P. 86. Birds Neſt, or miſ- 
ſhapen Orcbis. | | 

4. Ornxrs Bulbis aggregatis eblingis, caulc ſubfoli:ſo, 
floribus ſecundit, neddarii labis indiviſo. Ad. Upſal. 17 40. 
Twyblade with oblong, cluſtered Bulbs, a leafy Stalk, 
fruitful Flowers, and an undivided Lip to the NeQaarium. 
Orcbis ſpiralis alba cdarata. J. B. 2. 769. White ſweet- 
ſcented, ſpiral Orchis, called Triple Ladies 7 races. 

5. Or urs bulbo globoſc, caule nudo, neflarii labio 
trifido. Af. Upſal. 40. Twyblade with a globular 
Bulb, a naked Stalk, and a trifid Lip to the NeQtarium. 
This is the Orebis odorata moſchata, 2 me norc bis. C. B. P. 
84. Yellow, ſweet, or Muſk Orcbis. 

6. Qynnvs' bulbis ſubratundit, caule felioſo, neftarii 
labio lineari tripartito, medis elongats bifids. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
948. Twyblade with roundiſh Bulbs, a leafy Stalk, and 
a narrow, three-pointed Lip to the NeQarium, the mid- 
dle Segment of which is ſtretched out and bifid. This 
is the Orchis flere nudi beminis effigiem repreſentans, fæ- 
mina. C. B. P. 82. Man — pref | / 

7. Orarys Bir ſubratundis, caule folicfn, neAarii 
Jabio ſubquinquelabs, Lin. Sp. Plant. 948. Twyblade with 
roundiſh Bulbs, a leafy Stalk, and the Lip of the Nec- 
tarium divided almoſt into five Lobes. Orchis muſcam 
referens major. C. B. P. 83. Greater Fly Orchis. 

8. Oruxvs bulbis ſubrotundis, caule feliofſn, nedtarii 
labis trifide. . Twy blade with roundiſh Bulbs, a leafy 
Stalk, and a trifid Lip to the Nectarium. Orchis fucum 
referens major, falialis ſuperioribus candidis, aut purpura- 
feentibus. C. B. P. 83. Common Humble Bee Orchis. 

9. Oruxxs bulbis ſubretundis, caule ſubfolicſe, nedtarii 
labio triſide birſuto. Twyblade with roundiſh Bulbs, a 
leafy Stalk, and a hairy, trifid Lip to the NeQarium, 
This is the Orchis ve tefliculus ſphegodes bir ſute flore. 
J. B. 2. 727. Humble Bee Satyrion with green Wings. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in Woods, and moiſt 
Paſtures, in ſeveral Parts of England. The Root is 
compoſed of many ſtrong Fibres, from which ariſe 2 
oval, veined Leaves 3 Inches long, and 2 broad joined 
at their Baſe; between theſe ariſes a naked Stalk about 8 
Inches high, terminated by a looſe Spike of herbaceous 
Flowers, reſembling Gnats, compoſed of 5 Petals, with 
a long, bifid Lip to the NeQarium, with a Creſt or 
Standard above, and 2 Wings on the Side, The Flowers 
ſit on an angular Germen, which afterward ſwells to a 
Capſule, opening when ripe in 6 Parts, and filled with 
ſmall duſty Seeds. This Plant refuſes Culture, but may 
be tranſplanted, from the Places where it grows natural- 
ly, into a ſhady Part of the Garden, where if the Roots 
are not diſturbed, they will continue ſeveral Years, and 
wer in Aday, but they do not-increaſe in Gardens. 

bell Tins to remove the Roots, is in July or Auguſt, 
when the Leaves are decaying, for it will be difficult to 
find the Roots, after the Leaves are gone. 

The 2d Sort is found in ſome of the northern Coun- 
ties in England, but is ſeldom, ſeen growing in the South. 
This hath à ſmall Bulb with many ſtrong. Fibres to the 
Root, and fends out two ſmall, ribbed, Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves at Bottom. The Stalk riſes about 4 Inches high, 
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and is terminated by a Spike of ſmall herbaceous Flow- 
ers ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt Sort. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in ſhady Woods in Kent 
and Suſſex. This has ſometimes a ſingle bulbous Root, 
and at others ſeveral] joingd together, from which arte: 
a ſingle Stalk near a Foot high, embraced the who!e 
Length with Leaves like Sheaths; the Top of the Stalk 
is garniſhed with a looſe Spike of Flowers ſhaped like 
thoſe of the Orchis, and of the Colour of decayed Leaves. 
It flowers in Func. | 

The 4th Sort grows upon chalky Hills in Englund; 
this hath a globular, bulbous Rout, from which ariſes 
a ſingle Stalk 6 Inches high, having two oblong Leaves 
at Bottom, and rarely any above; the Flowers are 
ſmall, of a yellowiſh green Colour, growing in a looſe 
Spike on the Top of the Stalk, they have a muſky Scent. 
This flowers in Auguſt, 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in moiſt Paſtures in the 
northern Parts of England ; I have alſo found it in great 
Plenty on Enfield Chace, not far from the Town. This 
hath many oblong Bulbs joined together at the Top, 
from which ariſe 3 or 4 oblong Leaves, and between 
theſe comes out a fender Stalk about 6 Inches high, hav- 
ing a few narrow Leaves which embrace it like a Sheath. 
The Flowers grow in a cloſe Spike at the Top, they are 
white and have an agreeable Scent. This flowers in 
Augufi and September. | 

Ihe 6th Sort grows upon the Chalk Hills near North- 
fleet in Kent, and alſo upon Cauſbam Hills near Reading; 
this hath a roundiſh, bulbous Root, from which come 
out a few oblong Leaves; the Stalks riſe a Foot and 
Half high, garniſhed with a few narrower Leaves, the 
Flowers grow in a looſe Spike on the Top of the Stalk, 
they are of a ruſty Iron Colour, ſometimes inclinable to 
green. The Lip of the Nectarium is divided into three 
Parts, the middle Segment being ſtretched out much 
longer than the other, and is divided into two, the upper 
Part of the Flower being hooded, the whole bears ſome 
Reſemblance to a naked Man. This flowers in June. 

The 7th Sort is commonly called the Fly Orchis. 
This grows naturally in England, but not in great Plenty. 
Mr. Ray found it growing on the Banks of the Devil's 
Ditch in Cambridgeſbire, I gathered it near Northficet 
in Kent ; it hath a roundiſh, bulbous Root, from which 
ariſe 4 or 5 oblong Leaves, and a Stalk about a Foot high, 
having a few narrow, acute pointed Leaves, embracing 
it like Sheaths. The Flowers are ranged on the upper 
Part of the Stalk at a Diſtance from each other; they 
have no Spur, the Creſt and Wings are of an herbaceous 
Colour, but the Nectarium is very like the Body of a 
Fly. It flowers the Fnd of May. | 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in dry Paſtures in ſeve- 
ral Parts of England, and is commonly called the Hum- 
ble Bee Orchis ; of this there are 2 or 3 Varietics found 
wild in England, and ſeveral more in Spain and Jortugal. 
This hath a roundiſh, bulbous Root, the Leaves are like 
thoſe of the narrow-leaved Plaintain. The Stalk rifes 6 
or 7 Inches high, having 2 of 3 Sheath-ſhaped Leaves 
embracing it which are erect; at the Top of the Stalk 

come out 2 or 3 Flowers without Spurs, having pur- 
pliſh Creſts and Wings. The Nectarium is large, ſba- 
ped like the Body of a Humble Bee, of a dark footy 


Calour, with 2 or 3 Lines running croſs it of a darker or 
lighter 
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„ Colour, which appear brigliter or duller accord- 
ing to the Poſition of the Flower to the Sun. It flowers 
carly in June. There are ſome Varieties of this Sort, 
which differ in the Colour and Size of their Flowers. 
The gth Sort grows naturally on the Chalk Hills near 
Nor thflzet in Kent, and in ſeveral other Places, This 
is called the green-winged Humble Bee Orchis, The 


Roots of this are roundiſh, like thoſe of the former 


Sort, the Leaves are narrower and fewer, the Stalks 
are ſhorter, the Flowers a little ſmaller, the Wings are 
green, and the Nectarium of a dark footy Colour, and 
hairy. This flowers the End of April. 

All theſe Sorts may be preſerved in Gardens, though 
not propagated there. The beſt Time to remove the 
Roots from the Places where they naturally grow, is juſt 
before the Stalks fall. for at that Time the Roots may be 
eaſily diſcovered, and then they are beginning to reſt, ſo 
that the Bulb will be fully formed for flowering the fol- 
lowing Year, and will not ſhrink ;. but when they are re- 
moved at a Time of the Year when they are in Action, 
the Bulb deſigned for flowering the following Year, not 
being fully ripened, will ſhrink, and frequently periſh, 
or if they ſurvive their Removel, do not recover their 
tormer Strength in leſs Time than two Years. 

When theſe are removed into a Garden, the Soil 
ſhould be adapted ' to the Sorts. Such of them as grow 
raturally in. moiſt Paſtures, ſhould be planted in ſhady, 
moiſt Borders; thoſe which are Inhabitants of Woods 
may be planted under Trees in Wilderneſſes, but ſuch 
as grow upon Chalk Hills ſhould have a Bed of Chalk 

repared for them in an open Situation, and when the 

lants are fixed in their ſeveral Places, they ſhould not 


be diſturbed after; for if they are kept clean from 


Weeds, the leſs the Ground is diſturbed, the better the 
Plants will thrive, and the longer they will continue. 

OPUNTIA. Tourn. In/t. R. H. 239. Tab. 122: Tuna. 
Hort. Elth. 295. Cactus. Lin. Gen. Plant. 5 39. [This 
Plant is called Opuntia, becauſe T heopbraſtus writes, 
that it grows about Opuntium.] The Indian Fig, or 
prickly Pear ; in French, Raquette. | 

The Cbaradters are, 

The Flower is compoſed of ſeveral Petals, which are ob- 
tuſe, concave, and placed in a circular Order, fitting upen 
the Germen. It has a great Number of Awl-ſhaped Sta- 


mina, which are inſerted in the Germen, are ſhorter than 


the Petals, and terminated by oblong. ereft Summits. The 
Germen, which is ſituated under the Flower, ſupports a cy- 
lindrical Style, the Length of the Stamina, criwned by a 
multifid Stigma. , The Germen turns to a fleſhy umbilicated 
Fruit with one Cell, inclofing many roundiſh Seeds, 
'The Species are, | | 

1. OyuxT1a articulis ovatis compreſſis, ſpinis ſetaceis. 
Indian Fig with oval compreſſed Joints, and briſtly 
Spines, This is the Opuntia vulgd herbarisrum. F. B. 1. 


154. The Common Opuntia, or Indian Fig. 
2. OrunTIA articulis ovato-oblong's, ſpinis ſetaceis. 


Indian Fig with oblong oval Joints, and briſtly Spines. 
This is the Opuntia folio oblongo media. Tourn. Inſt. R. 
H. 239. Middle Indian Fig with oblong Leaves. 

3. OruxrIA articulis cvato-oblongis, ſpinis ſubulatts. 
Indian Fig with oblong oval Joints, and Awl-ſhaped 
Spines, This is the Opuntia major, validiſſimis ſpinis 
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munita. Journ. Inſt. R. H. 239. Greater Indian Fig ar- 
med with very ſtrong Spines. | 

4. OrunT1a articulis :yato-oblongis, ſpinis longiſſimis 
nigricantibus. Indian Fig with oblong oval Joints, ' and 
very long black Spines. This is the Tuna elatior ſpinis 
validis nigricantibus. Hort. Elth. Tab. 194. Taller In- 
dian Fig with ſtrong black Spines. | 

5. OeunTIA articulis cvato-oblongis craſſiſſimis, Pini: 
inequalibus. Indian Fig with oblong, oval, thick ſoints, 
and unequal Spines. This is the Opuntia maxima, folie 
ſpineſo, latiſſims E longiſſimo. Tourn. Inſt. 240. Greateſt 
Indian Fig with the longeſt and broadeſt prickly Leaf. 


6. OyrunTIA articulis evato-oblongis ſubinermibus. In- 


dian Fig with oblong oval joints, almoſt without Spines. 
This is the Opuntia maxima, folio oblongo-rotundo majore, 
ſpinulit mollibus & innocentibus obſito, flare flriis rubris va- 
riegato. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 194. Greateſt Indian Fig with 
a larger oblong round Leaf, armed with ſoft innocent 
ſmall Spines, and a Flower variegated with red Stripes, 
commonly called, the Cochineal Fig. 

7. OruxriA erticulis cy.indrico-ventriceſis compreſſis, 
ſpinis ſetaceis. Indian Fig with compreſſed, cylindrical, 
bellied Joints, and briſtly Spines. This is the Ficus Ja- 
dica, ſeu Opuntia curaſſavica minima. Hort. Amſt. f. 
107. Indian Fig, or the leaſt Opuntia of Curaſſas, fre- 
quently titled Pinpillow. | 

8. OeunTla articulis longiſſimis tenuibus compreſſis, 
ſpints longiſſimis confertiſſumis, gracilibus albicantibus arma- 
tis. Houft. wy Stalky Indian Fig, with large, narrow, 
compreſſed Leaves, armed, with the longeſt, narroweſt, 
white Spines, growing in Cluſters; this is by the Gar- 
deners called, Robinſan Cruſoe's Coat. 

9. OruxTIA prolifer 9 ſerraſo re- 
pandus. Indian Fig with compreſſed Sword-ſhaped Joints, 
whoſe Indentures turn backward. This is the Cereus 
ſcolopendri folio brachiato. Hort. Eith. 7 3. Tab. 64. Torch 
Thiſtle with a branching Spleenwort Leaf. 

Theſe Plants are all Natives of America, though the 
firſt Sort is found growing wild on the Sides of the 
Roads about Naples, in Sicily, and Spain, but it is pro- 
bable that the Plants may have been brought from Ame- 
rica thither, at firſt. "This Sort has been long in the Eng- 
1% Gardens; the Joints or Branches are oval, or roun- 
diſh, compreſſed on their two Sides flat, and have ſmall 
Leaves coming out in Knots on their Surface, alſo on 
their upper Edges, which fall off in a ſhort Time ; and 
at the ſame Knots there are 3 or 4 ſhort briſtly Spines, 
which do not appear unleſs they are cloſely viewed; but 
on being handled, they enter the Fleſh, and ſeparate 
from the Plant, ſo are troubleſome, and often very diffi- 
cult to get out of the Fleſh. The Branches ſpread 
near the Ground, and frequently trail on it, putting 
out new Roots, ſo are extended to a conſiderable Diſ- 
tance, and never riſe in Height; theſe are fleſhy and 
herbaceous while young, but as they grow old become 
drier, of a tough Contexture, and have ligneous Fibres : 
The Flowers come out on the upper Edges of the Branch- 
es, generally, though ſomettmes they are produced on 
their Sides; theſe fit upon the Embryo of the Fruit, and 
are compoſed of ſeveral roundiſh concave Petals which 
ſpread open; they are of a pale yellow Colour, and 
within ariſe a great Number of Stamina, faſtened to the 
Embryo of the Fruit, which are terminated by oblong 
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Summits; in the Center is ſituated the Style, crowned 
by a many-pointed Stigma; after the Flowers are paſt, 
the Embryo ſwells to an oblong Fruit, whoſe Skin, or 
Cover, is ſet with ſmall Spines in Cluſters, and the In- 
ſide is fleſhy, of a purple, or red Colour, in which are 
lodged many black Seeds. This Plant flowers here in 
July and Auguſt, but unleſs the Seaſon is very warm, 


the Fruit will not ripen in England. 


T received ſome Branches of this Sort from Mr. Pe- 


ter Collinſon, F. R. S. who aſſured me they were ſent 


him from Newfoundland, where the Plants grow natu- 
rally, which is much farther to the North than it was 
before known to grow, and how it endures the Cold of 
that Country is inconceivable, for though the Plants 


will live-abroad in England, in a warm Situation and a 


dry Soil, yet, in ſevere Winters, they are generally de- 
i not protected from the Froſt. 

The 2d Sort hath oblong, oval, compreſſed Branch- 
es, which grow more erect than thoſe of the iſt, and 
armed with longer briſtly Spines, which come out in 
Cluſters from a Point on each of the compreſſed Sides, 
ſpreading open like the Rays of a Star. The Flowers 
grow upon the Embryo of the Fruit, which come out 
trom the upper Edges of the Leaves like the firſt, but 
are larger, and of a brighter yellow Colour, The Fruit 
is alſo larger, and of a deeper purple Colour, the outer 
Skin is alſo armed with longer Spines; this is the moſt 
common Sort in Jamaica, and upon the Fruit of this 
the wild Sort of hineal feeds, which is called Syl- 
veſter. Some of the Plants were ſent me with the live 
Inſects upon them from Jamaica, by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun, who was writing a Hiſtory of theſe Inſects, at the 
Time he was taken ill and died; theſe Inſects kept alive 
upon the Plants here, for 3 or 4 Months, but after- 
ward periſhed, If the Fruit of this Plant is eaten, it 
will dye the Urine of a bloody Colour. 

The 3d Sort hath ſtionger Branches than the 
2d, which are armed with larger Thorns, of an Awl- 
ſhape ; they are whitiſh, and come out in Cluſters 
like the other Sort. The Flowers are large, of a 
bright yellow Colour, and the Fruit is ſhaped like the 
2d Sort. 

The 4th Sort grows taller than either of the former; 


the Branches are larger, thicker, of a deeper green, 


and are armed with ſtrong black Spines, which come 
out in Cluſters like the other Sorts, but the Cluſters are 
farther aſunder. 'The Flowers are produced from the 
upper Edges of the Branches; they are ſmaller than 
thoſe of the other Sorts, and are of a purpliſh Colour, 
23 are alſo the Stamina ; the Fruit is of the fame Form 
as thoſe of the firſt, but do not ripen here. 

The 5th Sort is the largeſt of all the Sorts yet known. 
The Joints are more than a Foot long, and 8 Inches 
broad; they are very thick, of a deep green Colour, 


and armed with a few-ſhort briſtly Spines-z the older 


Branches often become almoſt taper, and are very ſtrong. 
The Flowers I have never yet ſeen; for although J 
have had many of the Plants more than 10 Feet high, 
none of them has produced Flowers. 

The 6th Sort has been always ſuppoſed to be the 
Plant, on which the Cochineal Inſects feed; this hath ob- 
long, ſmooth, green Branches, which grow ereQ, and riſe 
to the Height of 8 or 10 Feet, having ſcarce any Spines 


on them, and thoſe few which are, can ſcarce be diſcer- 
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ned at a Diſtance, and are ſo ſoft as not to be trouble- 
ſome when handled. The Flowers are ſmall, and of a 
purple Colour, ſtanding upon the Embryo of the Fruit, 
as thoſe of the other Sort, but do not expand open like 
them. The Flowers appear late in Autumn, and the 
Fruit drops off in Winter, without coming to any Per- 
fection here; this Sort is cultivated in the Fields of New 
Spain, for the Increaſe of the Inſects, but it grows na- 
turally in Jamaica, where it is probable the true Cochi- 
neal might be diſcovered, if Perſons of Skill were to 
ſearch after the InſeQs. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally at Curaſſao; this hath 
cylindrical ſwelling Joints, cloſely armed with flender 
white Spines. The Branches ſpread on every Side, and 
where they have no Support, fall to the Ground, often 
ſeparating at the Joints from the Plants, and, as they 
lie upon the Ground, put out Roots, fo form new 
Plants; this Sort rarely produces Flowers in England. In 
the Weſt-Indies it is called Pinpillow; from the reſem- 
blance of the Branches to a Pin Cuſhion ſtuck full of Pins. 

The 8th Sort was ſent me from Jamaica, by Dr: 
Houſloun, who found it there in great Plenty, but could 
never obſerve either Fruit or Flower upon any of the 
Plants, nor have any of them produced sher in Eng- 


land. The Branches of this have much longer Joints 


than any of the other; they are narrower; and more 
compreſſed. The Spines are very long, ſlender, and of 
a yellowiſh, brown Colour, coming out in Cluſters all 
over the Surface of the Branches, croſſing each other, 
ſo as to render it dangerous to handle, for upon being 
touched, the Spines adhere to the Hand, quit the Branch- 
es, and penetrate into the Fleſh; n 


The gth Sort grows naturally in the Braſilt; this hath | 
very thin Branches, indented regularly on their Edges, . 


like Spleenwort; they are of a light green, and ſhaped 
like a broad Sward ; theſe are ſmooth, having no Spines. 
The Flowers come out from the Side and End of the 
Branches, ſitting on the Embryos as the other Sorts ; 
they are of a pale yellow. The Fruit is ſhaped. like 
the 1ſt Sort, but rarely ripens in England." | 


All thefe Sorts (except the firſt) are too tender to 


thrive in the open Air in England; nor can many of 
them be preſerved through the Winter here, unleſs they 
have artificial Heat; for when they are placed in a 
Green-houſe, they turn to a pale yellow Colour, their 
Branches ſhrink, and frequently rot on tbe firſt Ap- 
proach of warm Weather in the Spring. 
Theſe Plants may all be propagated by cutting off 
their Branches at the Joints, during any of the Summer 
Months, which ſhould be laid in a warm dry Place for 
a Fortnight, that the wounded Part may be healed over, 
otherwiſe they will rot with the Moiſture whichthey im- 
bibe at that Part, as is the Cafe with moſt other faccu- 
lent Plants. The Soil in which theſe Plants muſt be plant- 
ted, ſhould be compoſed after the following Manyer, vx. 
one Third of light freſti Earth from à Paſture; a third 
Part Sea Sand, and the other Part ſhoult be one f 
rotten Tan, and the other Half Lime Rubbiſh; theſe 
ſhould be well mixed, and laid in a Heap three or four 


Months before it is uſed, obſerving to turn it over at 


leaſt once a Month, that the ſeveral Parts may be well 


united ; then you ſhould paſs it through a rough Screen, 


in order to ſeparate the largeſt Stones and Clods, bat by 


no Means ſift it too fine, which is a very common 
Fault; ; 
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Fault; then you ſhould reſerve | ſome of the ſmaller 
Stones and Rubbiſh to lay at the Bottom of the Pots, 
in order to keep an open paſſage for the Moiſture to 
drain off, which is what San bo obſcrved for all ſuc- 
culent plants, for if the Moiſture be detained in the 
Pots, it will rot their Roots, and deſtroy the Plants. 

When you plant any of the Branches of theſe Plants 
(except the firſt Sort) plupge the Pots jnto a moderate 
hot Bed, which will greatly facilitate their taking Root 
alſo refreſh them now and then with a little Water, but 
be very careful not to let them have too much, or be 
too often watered, eſpecially before they are rooted. 
When the plants begin to ſhoot, give them a large 
Share of Air, by raiſing the Glaſſes, otherwiſe their 
Shoots will draw up ſo weak, as not to be able to ſup- 
port themſelves; after they have taken ſtrong Root in- 
-ure them to the Air by Degrees, and then remove them 
into the Stove where they ould remain, placing them 
near the Glaſſes, which ſhould always be opened in 
warm Weather; fo that they may have the Advantag- 
of a free Air, and yet be protected from Wet and Cold. 

During Summer theſe Plants will require to be often 
D with Water, but not in large Quantities, leſt 
it cot them, and in Winter this ſhould be proportion- 
ed to the Warmth of the Stove, for if the air be kept 
very warm, they will require to be often refreſhed, o- 
therwiſe their Branches will ſhrink, but if the Houſe 
be kept in a moderate Degree of Warmth, they ſhould 
have but little, for Moiſture at that Seaſon will rot them 
* ſoon. 

he Heat in which theſe Plants thrive beſt, is the 
temperate Point, as marked on Botanical Thermome- 
ters, for if they are kept too warm in Winter, it cauſes 
their Shoots to be very tender, weak, and unſightly. 
"Thoſe Sorts which are inclinable to grow upright, ſhould 
have their Branches ſupported with Stakes, otherwiſe 
their great Weight will break them down, 

Theſe Plants are by moſt people expoſed. to the open 

Air in the Summer Seaſon, but they thrive much better 
if they are continued in the Stoves, provided the Glaſſes 
be kept open, ſo that they may have free Air; for 
when they are ſet abroad, — great Rains which gene- 
rally fall in Summer, together with the unſettled Tem- 
perature of the Air in our Climate, greatly diminiſh 
their Beauty, by retarding their Growth ; and ſome- 
times in wet Summers they are fo replete with Moiſture, 
as to rot the ſucceeding Winter; nor will thoſe Plants 
which are ſet abroad (I mean the tender Sorts) produce 
their Flowers and Fruit in ſuch Plenty, as thoſe which 
are conſtantly preſerved in the Houſe. 

ORANGE. Se Aurantium. 

ORCHARD. In planting an Orchard, great Care 
ſhould be had to the Nature of the Soil, and ſuch Sorts 
of Fruits only ſhonld be choſen, as are beſt adapted to 
the Ground defigned for planting, otherwiſe there can 
be little Hopes of ſucceeding; and it is for want of 
rightly obſerving this, that we. ſee in many Countries 
Orchards planted, which never arrive to any tolerable 
Degree. of Perfection; their Trees ſtarving, and their 
Bodies either covered with Moſs, or the Bark cracked 
and divided, both which are evident Signs of the Weak- 
neſs of the Trees; whereas, if inſtead of Apples the 
Orchard had been planted with Pears, Cherries, ot. any 
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dtker Sort of Fruit better adapted to the Soil, the 
Trees might haye grown very well, and produced great 
Quantities of Fruit. 3 | 

As to the Poſition of the Orchard, (if you are at full 
Liberty to chooſe) a riſing Ground, open to the Scuth- 
caſt, is to be prefered ; but I would by no Means ad- 
viſe planting on the Side of a Hill, where the Declivity 
is very great; for in ſuch Places the great Rains waſh 
down the beſt Part of the Ground, whereby the Trees 
are deprived of praper Nouriſhment ; but where the 
Riſe is gentle, it is of great Advantage to the Trees by 
admitting the Sun and Air between them, better than 
an entire Level, which is of exceeding Benefit to the 
Fruit, by diſſipating Fogs and drying up the Damps, 
which, when detained among the Trees, mix with the 
Air and render it rancid; if it be defended from the 
Weſt, North, and Eaſt Winds, it will render the Situ- 
ation ſtill more adyantageous, for it is chiefly from thoſe 


' Quarters: that Fruit Trees receive the greateſt Injury; 
- therefore, if the Place be not naturally defended from 


theſe by riſing Hills (which is always to be preferred, 
then you ſhould plant large growing Timber Trees at 


ſome Diſtance from the Orchard, to anſwer this Purpoſe. 


You ſhquld alſo have great Regard to the Diſtance 
of planting the Trees, which very few have rightly 
conſidered; for if you plant them too cloſe, they will 
be liable to Blights ; the Air being hereby pent in a- 
mong them, will cauſe the Fruit to be ill taſted, having 
a great Quantity of damp Vapours from the Perſpirati- 
on of the Trees, and the Exhalations from the Earth 
mixed with it, which will be imbihed by the Fruit, aud 
render their Juices crude and unwholeſome. 

Wherefore I cannot but recommend the Method 
lately practiſed by ſome Gentlemen with very good 
Succeſs, and that is, to plant the Trees fourſcore Fect 


aſunder, but not in br Rows. The Ground be- 


tween the Trees they plough and ſow with Wheat and 
other Crops, in the ſame Manner as if it were clear 
from Trees; and they obſerve their Crops to be full as 
good as thoſe quite expoſed, except juſt under each Tree, 


when they are grown large, and afford a great Shade; 


and by thus ploughing and tilling the Ground, the Trees 
are rendered more vigorous and healthy, ſcarcely ever 
having any Moſs, or other Marks of Poverty, and will 
abide much longer and produce better Fruit, 

If the Ground which you intend for an Orchard has 
been paſture for ſome Years, then plough in the green 
Sward the Spring be ſore you plant the Trees; and if 

u will permit it to lie a Summer fallow, it will great- 

mend it, provided you ſtir it 2 or 3 times, to rot the 

ward of Graſs, and prevent Weeds growing thereon. 

At Michgelmas plough it pretty deep, in order to 
make it looſe for the Roots of the Trees, which ſhould 
be planted in Oober, provided the Soil be dry; but if 


it be moiſt, the Beginning of March will be a better Sea- 


ſon. The Diſtance, if deſigned for a cloſe Orchard, 
muſt not be leſs than 40 Feet, but the Trees planted 
twice that Diſtance. will ſucceed better. 

When you have finiſhed planting the Trees, ſupport 


them with fakes, otherwiſe the Wind will blow them 
out of the Ground; which will do them much Injury, 
eſpecially after they have been planted ſome Time; for 
the Ground in Auummn being warm and Mo, the 
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Trees will very foon puſh out a great Number of young 
Fibres ; which, if broken off by their being diſplaced, 
will greatly retard the Growth of the Trees. 

In the Spring following, if the Seaſon ſhouid prove 
dry, lay a Quantity of green Sward, on the Surface of 
the Ground about their Roots, turning the Graſs down- 
ward, which will prevent the Sun and Wind from dry- 
ing the Ground, whereby 4 great Expence of Water- 
ing will be ſaved ; but after the firſt Year they will be 
out of Danger, provided they have taken well, 

Whenever you plough the Ground between the 
Trees, be careful pot to go too deep among their Roots, 
leſt you cut them off, which would greatly damage the 
Trees; but if you do it cautiouſly, the ſtiring the Sur- 
face of the Ground will be of, great Benefit to them; 
obſerve never to ſow too near the Trees, nor ſuffer any 
great rooting Weeds to grow about them, which would 
exhauſt the Goodneſs of the Soil, and ftarve them. 

Tf after the Turf which was laid ronnd the Trees be 
rotted, you dig it in gently about the Roots, it will great- 
ly encourage them. | 

Some Ferſons plant many Sorts of Fruit together in 
the ſame Orchard, mixing the Trees alternately ; but 
this is a Method which ſhould always be avoided, for 
there will be a great Difference. in the Growth of the 
Trees, which will not only render them unſightly, but 
alſo the Fruit upon the lower Trees ill taſted, by the 
tall ones overſhadowing them; ſo that if you are deter- 
mined to plant ſeveral Sorts of Fruit on the ſame Spot, 
obſerve to place the largeſt growing Trees backward, 
and ſo proceed to thoſe of leſs Growth, continuing the 
ſame Method thro the whole Plantation ; whereby it 
will appear at a Diſtance in a regular Slope, the Sun 
and Air will more equally paſs through the whole Or- 
chard, and every Tree have equal Benefit therefrom ; 
but this can only be practiſed on good Ground, in which 
moſt Sorts of Fruit Trees will thrive. 

The Soil of your Orchard ſhould be mended once in 
2 or 3 Years with Dung, or other Manure, which will 
alſo be abſolutely neceſſary for the Crops ſown between; 
ſo that thoſe nw are not inclinable to help their Or- 
chards, where the Expence of Manure is great, yet, 
as a Crop is expected from the Ground beſides the 
Fruit, they will the more readily be at the Charge on 
that Account. | | 

In making Choice of Trees for an Orchard, always 


obſerve to procure them from a Soil nearly akin to that 


where they are to be planted, or rather poorer; for if 
you have them from a very rich Soil, and that wherein 
you plant them is indifferent, they will not thrive well, 
eſpecially for 4 or-5 Years after planting; it is a very 
wrong PraQtice to make the Nurſery where young 
Trees are raiſed very rich, when they are deſigned for 
a middling or poor Soil. The Trees ſhould: alſo be 
young and thriving, for whatever ſome may 4dviſe to 
the contrary, yet it has always been obſerved, that 
though large Frees may grow and produce; Fruit after 
being removed, they never make ſo good Trees, nor are 
ſo long lived, as thoſe which are planted while young. 

Theſe Trees, after they are planted out, require no 
other pruning, but only to cut out dead Branches, or 
ſuch as croſs each other, which renders their Heads con- 


fuſed and unſightly : The pruning them too often, or 
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ſhortening their Branches, is very injurious; eſpecially 
to Cherries and Stone Fruit, which gum prodigiouſly, 
and decay in ſuch Places where they are cut; Apples 
and Pears, which are not of ſo nice a Nature, will pro- 
duce a greater Quantity of lateral Branches, which will 
fell the Heads of the Trees with weak Shoots, when- 
ever their Branches are thus ſhortened ; and many Times 
the Fruit ts hereby cut off, which, on many Sorts of 
Trees, is firſt produced at the Extremity of their Shoots. 

It may, perhaps, feem ſtrange to forme, that I ſhould 
recommend allowing fo much Diſtance to the Trees in 
an Orchard, becauſe a ſmall Piece of Ground will ad- 
mit of very few Trees when planted in this Method; 
but they will pleaſe to obferve, that when the Trees 
are grown up, they will produce a great deal more Fruit, 
than twice the Number planted clofe, and will be vaſtly 
better taſted; the Trees when placed at a large Dit- 
tance, being never ſo much in Danger of blighting as 
in clofe Plantations, as hath been obſerved in Hereford- 
ſhire, the great County for Orchards, where they find, 
that when Orchards are fo planted or ſituated, that the 
Air is pent up among the Trees, the Vapours which 
ariſe from the Damp of the ground, and Perſpiration 
of the Trees, collect the Heat of the Sun, and reflect 
it in Streams fo as to cauſe what they call a Fire Blaſt, 
which is the moſt hurtful to Fruits; and this is moſt fre- 
quent where the Orchards are open to the South Sun. 

But as Orchards ſhould never be planted, unleſs where 
large Quantities of Fruit are defired, fo it will be the 
ſame Thing to allow twice or three Times the Quan- 
tity of Ground ſince there may be a Crop of Grain of 
any Sort upon the fame Place (as was before faid), ſo 
that there is no Loſs of Ground; and for a pap only 
it is hardly worth while to plant an Orchard ; fince a 
Kitchen Garden well planted with Efpaliers will afford 
more Fruit than can be eaten while good, eſcpecially if 
the Kitchen Garden be proportioned to the Largeneſs of 
the Family; and if Cyder be required, there may be a 
large Avenue of Apple Trees extended croſs a neigh- 
bouring Field, which will render it pleaſant, and pro- 
duce a great Quantity of Fruit; or there may be ſome 
ſingle Rows of Trees planted to furround Fields, &c. 
which will fully anſwer the ſame Purpoſe, and be leſs 
liable to the Fire Blaſts before mentioned. 

ORCHIS. Tourn. If. R. H. 431. Tab. 248 & 249.. 
Lin. Gen, Pl. goo. Satyrion, or Fool-ſtones. . 

The Characters are, 

It hath a fingle Stalk with a vague * Sheath, it has ne 
Empalement. 1 be Flower bath 5 Petals, 3 witbout and 
2 within, which riſe and join in a Standard. The Nefa- 


rium, is of ene Leaf fixed te the Side of -the Receptacle, . 


between the Diviſion of the Petals, The upper Lip is 
Hort and ereft, the under large, broad, and ſpreading ; 
the Tube is pendulous, Horn- ſbaped, and prominent bebird. 


It bath 2 ſhort ſlender Stamina fiting upon the Pointal, . 


with oval ereft Summits, fixed to the upper Lip of the 
Necturium. It hath an oblong contorted Germen under tbe 
Flower, with a ſbart Style faflened ta the upper Lip of the 
Necarium, crowned by an obtuſe compreſſed Stigma. The 
Germen afterward turns to an oblong Capſule with ane Cell, 
baving 3 Keel-ſhaped Valves, opening on the 3 Sider, but 
joined at Top and Bottom, filled wi ſmall Seeds like Duff. 
The Species are, : | 
1. Oxcuts 
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1. Orcnis bulbis indivifis, nectanii labia quadrifids 
crenulato, cornu obtuſo. Af. Upſal. 11 40. Orchis with un- 
divided Bulbs, the Lip of the NeQarium cut into 4 
Points ſlightly indented, and an obtuſe Horn. This is 
the Orchis morio fæmina. Common female Orchis. 

2. Okrcnis bulbis indiviſis, nedtarii labio guali, corn 
integro, galeæ alis reflexis acutis. - Orchis with undivided 
Bulbs, the Lip of the Nectarium equal, an entire Horn, 
and the Wings of the Standard acute and reflexed. This 
is the Orchis morio mas, foliis maculatis. C. B. P. 81. 
The male Orchis with ſpotted Leaves. 

3. Orcnis bulbis indiviſis, neflarii labis lanceolato in- 
tegerrimo, cornu longiſſimo, petalis patentibus. Aci. Upſal. 
1740. Orchis with undivided Bulbs, the Lip of the 
NeQarium entire and Spear-ſhaped, a very long Horn, 


.and , Petals ſpreading 2 wide. Orcbis alba 'bifelia 


minor, calcari oblongo. C. B. P. 83. Smaller white two- 
leaved Orchis, with an oblong Spur, or Butterfly Orcbix. 

4. Orcuis bulbis indiuiſis, nefarii labio quingquefid? 
punttis ſcabro, cornu obtuſs, petalis confluentibus. Af. 
Upſal. 1740. Orchis with undivided Bulbs, a five-point- 
ed Lip to the Nectarium, having rough Spots, an ob- 
tuſe Horn, and Petals running together. Orchis latifelia, 
biante cuculla major. Tourn. The Man Orchis. 

5 OrcHis bulbis indiviſis, neflarit labio trifido antice 
bidentato, cornu longo, petalis acuminatis. Act. Upſal. 
1740. Orchis with undivided | Bulbs, a trifid Lip to the 
Nectarium, indented with 2 Teeth behind, a long Horn, 
and acute-pointed Petals. Orchis militaris, montana, 
ſpica rubente, conglomeratd. Tourn. Mountain military 
Orchis, with a rediſh conglomerated Spike. 

6. Oxchis bulbis indiviſis, nectarii labio quadrifids 
pun#lis ſcabro, cornu obtuſs, petalis diſtinqtis. Act. Upſal. 
1740. Orchis with undivided Bulbs, the Lip of the 
NeQaarium quadrifid, and having rough Spots, an ob- 
tuſe Horn, and diſtin Petals. Orchis Pannonica iv. Clu. 
Hiſt. The fourth Pannonian Orchis of Cluſtus. 

7. Orxcnis bulbis ſubpalmatis refis, neftarii cornu co- 
nico, labio trilobo, lateribus reflexa, braflers flore langiari- 
bus. AR. Upſal. 1740. Orchis with ſtraight, palmated, 
bulbous Roots, a conical Horn to the Nectarium, the 
Lip cut into 3 Lobes, reflexed on the Sides, and Brac- 
teæ longer than the Flowers. This is the Orchis palmata 
pratenſis, latiſolia, longis calcaribus. C. B. P. 85. Broad- 
leaved, Meadow, handed Orchis, having a long Spur. 

8. Orxcnis bulbis palmatis patentibus, neflarii cornu 
germinibus breviore, labio plans petalis dorſalibus erefis. 
Ac. Upſal. 1740. Orchis with handed ſpreading Bulbs, 
the Horn of the Nectarium ſhorter than the Germen, a 
plain Lip, and the hinder Part of the Petals ere&. This 
is the Orchis palmata pratenſis, maculata. C. B. P. 85. 
Meadow, handed Orchis, with ſpotted Leaves. 

9. Orcats buibis palmatis, nefarii cornu ſetaces ger- 
minibus longiore, labio crenato. Af. Upſal. 1740. Orchis 
with palmated Bulbs, a briſtly Horn to the Nectarium, 
which is longer than the Germen, and a crenated Lip. 
Orcbis palmata minor, calcaribus oblongis. C. B. Smaller 
palmated Orchis, with an oblong Spur to the Flower. 

10. Orxcnis bulbis faſciculatis filiformibus, nectarii 
labio ovato integerrimo. Ad. Upſal. 1740. Orchis with 
Thread-like Bulbs growing in Bunches, and the Lip of 
the NeQarium oval and entire. This is the Limodarum 
Auſtriacum. Cluſ. Pan. 241, Purple Bird's Neſt. * 
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\ 'The rſt Sort grows naturally in'Paſfures, in moſt 
Parts of England. This hath a double bulbous Root, 
with ſome Fibtes coming out from the Top; it has 4 
or 6 oblong Leaves lying on the Ground, which arc 
reflexed. The Stalk riſes 9 or 10 Inches high, having 
4 or 6 Leaves which-embrace it; this is terminated by 
a ſhort looſe Spike of Flowers, having a four-pointed 
indented Lip to the Nectarium, and an obtuſe Horn. 


The Flowers are of a pale purple Colour, marked with 


deeper purple Spots; it flowers in May. 

The ad Sort grows naturally in Woods and ſhady 
Places in many Parts of England; this hath 4 double 
bulbous Root, which is about the Size and Shape of 
middling Olives; it hath 6 or 7 long broad Leaves, 
ſhaped like thoſe of Lilies, which have ſeveral black 
Spots on their upper Side; the Stalk is round, and a 
Foot high, having one or two ſmaller Leaves embra- 
cing it. The Flowers are diſpoſed in a long Spike on 
the Top of the Stalk, they are of a purple Colour, 
marked with deep purple Spots, and have an agreeable 
Scent. It flowers the latter End of April. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally under Buſhes by the Side 
of Paſtures, in England. This hath a Root compoſed of 


2 oblong, Pear-ſhaped Bulbs, from which come out 3 


or 4 Lily-ſhaped Leaves, of a pale green, with a few 
faint Spots; the Stalk riſes near a foot high, it is ſlen- 
der, furrowed, and has a few very fmall Leaves which 
embrace it; this is terminated by a looſe Spike of white 
Flowers ſmelling ſweet, which reſemble a Butterfly with 
expanded Wings, It flowers in Fune. 

The gth Sort is found growing naturally on Cawſhan 
Hills, and in other Places where the Soil is Chalk. The 
Roots are compoſed of 2 Bulbs, from which come out 
4 or 5 oblong Leaves; the Stalk is about ꝙ Inches high, 
uſtaining a looſe Spike of ſweet ſmelling Flowers, each 
hanging on a pretty long Foot Stalk ; they have a ſhort 
obtuſe Horn, a Creſt and Wings, of an Aſh Colour 
without, reddiſh within, and ſtriped with deeper Lines; 
the Lip is oblong, divided into 5 Parts, having rough 
Spots. This flowers in Tune. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally on Chalk Hills in ſeve- 
ral Parts of England; the Root is compoſed of 2 ob- 
long Bulbs, from which ariſe 3 or 4 narrow oblong 
Leaves; the Stalk riſes a Foot high, having * or 4 
narrow erect Leaves which embrace it. The Flowers 
are produced in a thick, roundiſh Spike at the Top, 
they are of a reddiſh Colour, having long Spurs, and the 
Wings are acute: pointed. It flowers in June. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally on dry Paſtures in 
England ; this hath a double bulbous Root, the Leaves 
are oblong and narrow; the Stalk riſes 6 or 7 Inches, 
having 2 or 3 Leaves which embrace it like Sheaths. 
The Flowers grow in cloſe ſhort Spikes at the Top of 
a purple Colour; the Lip of the NeRarium is divided 


into 4 Parts, having rough Spots; the Spur is obtuſe, 


and the Petals diſtin. There is a Variety of this with 
a white Nectarium. It flowers in June. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in moiſt Meadows in 
England; the Root is compoſed of 2 fleſhy Bulbs divi- 
dedinto 4 or 5 Fingers, ſo as to reſemble an open Hand; 
the Stalk riſes from 9 Inches to a Foot high, garniſhed 
with Leaves the whole Length, which are 3 or 4 Inches 


long and one broad, embracing the Stalk with their 
Baſe; 
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Baſe ; theſe are not ſpotted, and end in acute Points. 
The Flowers are diſpoſed in a Spike on the Top of the 
Stalk, with ſmall narrow Leaves (called Bradtez) be- 
tween them which are longer than the Flowers. The 
Spur is half an Inch long, extended backward ; the Lip 
of the NeQtarium is broad, divided into 3 Lobes, 2 
Side ones being reflexed ; the Flowers and Brafter are 
of a purpliſh Colour, having deep purple Spots. It 
flowers in ay. There are 2 Varieties of this, differ- 
ing in the Colour of their Flowers, and one with a nar- 
rower Leaf. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in moſt Meadows in 
England; the Root is compoſed of 2 broad fleſhy Bulbs, 
both of which are divided into 4 Fingers, which ſpread 
aſunder. The Stalk riſes 18 Inches high, and is very 
ſtrong, inclining to a purple Colour; it is garniſhed 


with Leaves the whole Length, thoſe on the lower 


Part of the Stalk are 6 Inches long, and an Inch and 
Half broad, embracing it with their Baſe. The Flowers 
are collected in a cloſe Spike at the Top of the Stalk, 
of a pale purple Colour; the Spur is about a third 
Part of an Inch long; the Beard of the Nectarium is 
plain, and divided into 3 Parts, which is marked with 
deep purple Spots; under each Foot Stalk is placed a 
narrow Leaf (or Bractea) of a purpliſh Colour. The 
Leaves and Stalks of the Plant have many dark Spots. 
It flowers in June. There are 2 or 3 Varietics of this, 
which differ in the Colour of their Flowers, 

The gth Sort grows naturally in moiſt Meadows in 
ſeveral Parts of England; this hath a double-handed 
Root, that which ſuſtains the Stalk. being waſting and 
decaving, but the other is full, ſucculent, and plump ; 
the .Fingers which compoſe the Root are long, and 
ſpread aſunder; the lower Leaves are 6 or ) Inches 
long, they are narrow, of a pale green, and have no 
Spots. The Stalk riſes a Foot high, it is garniſhed with 
a few narrow ſhort Leaves, which embrace it like 
Sheaths; it is terminated by a beautiſul Spike of red 
Flowers 6 Inches long, the Flowers are not marked 
with any Spots ; they have long lender briſtly Spurs 
like Birds Claws, being crooked ; the Lip of the Nec- 
tarium is indented on the Edge. It flowers in June. 

The 10th Sort grows naturally in ſhady Woods in 
England, paticularly in Suſſex and Hampſbire, where I 
have ſeveral Times feund it. The Rout is compoſed 
of many thick, oblique, long Fibres, which are fleſhy ; 
the Stalk riſes near 2 Feet high, wrapped round with 
Leaves like Sheaths; theſe are of à purple Colour. 
The Flowers are diſpoſed in a looſe Thyrſe at the Top 
of the Stalk, they are of a purple Colour having an 
oval entire Lip to the NeQtarium, the Creit terminating 
in a Horn. It flowers in June. 

All theſe Sorts of Orchis grow wild in ſeveral Parts 
of England, but, for the extreme Oddneſs ani Beauty 
of their Flowers, deſerve a Place in every good Gar- 
den; and the Reaſon for their not being cultivated in 
Gardens, proceeds from their Difficulty to be tranſ- 
planted ; though this, I believe, may be eaſily over- 
come, where a Perſon has an opportunity of marking 
their Roots in their Time of flowering and letting them 
remain until their Leaves are decayed, when they ma 
be tranſplanted with Safety; for it is the ſame wit 
moſt * of bulbous or fleſhy rooted Plants, which, 

Vor. | l 
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if tranſplanted before their Leaves decay, ſeldom live, 
notwithſtanding you preſerve a large Ball of Earth about 
them ; for the extreme Parts of their Fibres extend to 
a great Depth in the Ground, from whence they receive 
their Nouriſhment ; which, if broken or damaged by 
taking up their Roots, ſe!dom thrive after ; for though 
they may ſometimes remain alive a Year or two, yet 
they grow weaker until they quite decay; which is 
alſo the Cafe with Tulips, Fritilarias, and other bul- 
bous Roots, when removed, after they |. ave made 
Shoots; ſo that whoever would cultivate them, ſhould 
ſearch them out in their Seaſon of flowering, and mark 
them ; and when their Leaves are decayed, or juſt as 
they are going off, the Roots ſhould be taken up, and 
planted in a Soil and Situation as nearly reſembling that 
wherein they naturally grow, as poſſible, ' otherwiſe 
they will not thrive, ſo that they cannot be placed all 
in the ſame Bed; for ſome are only found upon chalky 
Hills, others in moiſt Meadows, and ſome in ſhady 
Woods, or under Trees ; but if their Soil and Situation 
be adapted to their various Sorts, they will thrive and 
continue ſeveral Years, and, during their Seaſon of 
flowering, will afford as great Varieties as any Flowers 
which are at preſent cultivated. 

The other Sorts not here enumerated, may be found 
under the following Articles, Ophrys, Satyrium, Serupias. 

OREOSELINUM. See Athamanta. 

ORIGANUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 645. Tourn. Int. 
[of Ora, of g., a Mountain, and v, to rejoice, 
g- d. a Plant that delights to grow on Mountains.] Ori- 
gany or Pot Marjoram; in French, Origan. 

The Charaders are, 

The Flotter is of the Lip Kind, having a cylindrical, 
compreſſed Tube; the ufper Lip is plain, ered, obtuſe, 
and indented, the under Lip is trifid, the Segments being 
nearly equal. Theſe are diſpoſed in Spikes, campo ſed of 
eval, coloured Leaves, placed over each other like the Scales 
of Fiſh. The Flowers have 4 flender Stamina, 2 being 
as long as the Petal, the other 2 are longer, terminated 
by ſimple Summits ; they buve a 4 cornered Germen, ſup- 
pirting a ſlender Style inclining to the upper Lip, crowned 
by a bifid Stigma. The Germen turns ta 4 Seeds ſhut up 
in the Empalement of the Flower. 

The Species are, 


1. OxIGAN UM ſpicis ſubrotundis faniculatis conglomes * 


rats, bracleis calyce longioribus ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
590. Pot Marjoram with roundiſh, paniculated Spikes 
gathered in Cluſters, and oval Bracteæ which are longer 
than the Empalement. This is the Origanum vulgare 


ſp:ntancum. J. B. 2. 236. Common wild Origany. 


2. OrtcanumM ſpicts longis pedunculis aggregatir, 
brafteis, Engitudine calyeum Lin. Gen. Plant. 589. Ori- 
gany with long Spikes growing in Bunches, and Brac- 
teæ as long as the Empalement. Origanum Beracleoti- 
cum, culina Gallinacea Plinii., C. B. P. Winter ſweet 
Marjoram. | . 

3. OrtcaxuM is ebl:ngis paniculatis conglomera- 
tis, foliis ovatis glabris, Origany with oblong Spikes 
of Flowers growing in cluſtered Panicles, and oval, 
ſmooth Leaves. Origanum bumilius latifolium glabrum. 
Tourn. Int. Low, broad-leaved, ſmooth Origany. 

4- Ox1caxum caule repente, ſpicis oblangis conglame- 
ratis, bratteis florum NT Ori any with a creep- 
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ing Stalk, and oblong Spikes of Flowers growing in 
Cluſters, with Bracteæ longer than the Flower. Ori- 
ganum fylvefire, humile, C. B. P. Low, wild Origany. 

RIGANUM caule erefto romoſo, folits ovatis rugo- 
for, ſpicis ſubrotundis conglomeratis, bratleis calycum bre- 
vioribus. Origany with an erect, branching Stalk, oval, 
tough Leaves, roundiſh Spikes of Flowers growing in 
Cluſters, with Bracteæ ſhorter than the Empalement. 
This is the Origanum Orientale pr unelle folis glauce, flore 


pur pures. Boerb. Ind. Alt. 1. 179. Eaſtern Origany with 


a gray Self-heal Leaf, and a purple Flower. 

6. Ox iG AN UM ſpicis aggregatis longis priſmaticis rec- 
tir, brafleis membranaceis, calyce duplo longioribus. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 589. Origany with long, upright, priſmati- 
cal Spikes growing in Cluſters, and membraneous Brac- 
tex twice the Length of the Empalement. This is the 
Origanum Creticum. C. B. P. 223. Origany of Crete. 

7. Orx1G6AnUM foliis ovalibus obtufis, ſpicrs fubretun- 
dis compattis pubeſcentibus. Hort. Cliff. 304. Origany 
with oval, obtuſe Leaves, and roundiſh, compact, hairy 
Spikes. This is the Majorana vulgaris. C. B. E 224. 

mmon, or ſweet Marjoram. 

8. Oricanum folits carnefis tomenteſis, Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 588. Origany with fleſhy, woolly Leaves. Ma- 
jarana rotundifolia, ſcutellata, exotica. H. R. Par. 
->> wir foreign Marjoram with a Spoon-ſhaped 

eaf. 

9. OrtGanun ſliit ovatis acute ſerratis, ſpicis con- 
ge/ſtis umbellatim faſtigiatis. Hort. Cliff. 304. Origany 
with oval Leaves acutely ſawed, and Spikes of Flowers 
diſpofed in umbellated Bunches. This is the Origanum 
Smyrneum. Wheel. Raii. Hift. 450. Origany of Smyrna. 

10. ORIGANUM folits omnibus A, ſpicis nutan- 
tibus. Origany with all the Leaves woolly, and nodding 
Spikes of Flowers. This is the D:Hamnus Creticus. 
C. B. P. 222. The Dittany of Crete. 

11. OxtGanun foliis omnibus glabris, ſpicis nutanti- 
bus. Hort. Cliff. 304. Origany with all the Leaves ſmooth, 
and nodding Spikes of Flowers. This is the Difamnus 
montis Sipyli origani foliis. Flor. Bat. 2. 79. Dittany of 
Mount Sipylus with an Origany Leaf. 

12. Oki Ax un folits inferioribus tomentsfes, ſpicis 
nutantibus, Hort. Cliff. 304. Origany with the under 
Eeaves hoary, and nodding Spikes of Flowers. This is 
the Origanum Difamni Cretici facie, folio crafſo, nunc 
willoſo, nunc glabro. Teurn. Origany like Dittany of 
Crete, and thick Leaves ſometimes hairy, at others 
ſmooth. | 

13. OxtcanuM ſpicis oblongis aggregatis hirſutis, 


 foliis cordatis tomentoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 590. Origany 


with oblong, hairy Spikes growing in Bunches, and 
Heart-ſhaped, woo 1 Leaves. Origanum lignoſum Syra- 
cuſanum perenne, umbelld ampliſſima brevi, lato & ner voſo 


folio. Bocc. Muſ. Ligneous, perennial Origany of Syra- 


144 a ſhort, ample Umbel, and a broad, veined 
eaf. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Thickets, and among 
Buſhes in ſeveral Parts of England; the Root is peren- 
nial, compoſed of many ſmall ligneous Fibres. The 
Stalks are ſquare, and riſe near 2 Feet high, they are 
ligneous, and garniſhed with oval Leaves placed by 
Pairs at each joint, from the Wings of theſe come 
out 3 or.4 f. Leaves on each Side, which reſemble 
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thoſe of Marjoram, ſitting cloſe to the Stalk; they have 
an aromatick Scent; the Flowers are produced in 
roundiſh Spikes growing in Panicles at the Top of the 
Stalks, many of the Spikes being gathered together ; 
the Flowers are of a Fleſh Colour, and peep out of their 
ſcaly Covering. Their upper Lip is cut into two, ſtand- 
ing ere, and the lower Lip or Beard is divided into 
three, and is turned downward ; the Stamina ſtand out 
a little beyond the Petals, and are of a purpliſh Colour. 
It flowers in June and July, and the Seeds ripen in Au— 
tumn, This Sort is ſometimes cultivated in Gardens 

and is by ſome called Pot Marjoram, it is uſed in Soups. 

It will riſe plentiſully from ſcattered Seeds, or it may 
be propogated by parting the Roots; the beſt Time 
for this is in Autumn, it may be planted in any Soil 
not over · moiſt, and will thrive in any Situation, ſo re- 
quires no Care, but to keep it clear from Weeds. There 
is a Variety of this with white Flowers, and light green 
Stalks, and another with variegated Leaves, 

The 2d Sort is now commonly known by the Title 
of Winter ſweet Marjoram, though this was formerly 
ſtiled Pot Marjoram. This hath a perennial Root, from 
which ariſe many branching Stalks 18 Inches high ; 
they are four-cornered, hairy, and inclining to a pur- 
pliſh Colour, garniſhed with oval, obtuſe, hairy Leaves, 
reſembling greatly thoſe of ſweet Marjoram, ſtanding 
oppoſite by Pairs on ſhort Foot Stalks; the Flowers 
are diſpoſed in Spikes about 2 Inches long, ſeveral ari- 
ſing together from the Diviſions of the Stalk. They 
are ſmall, white, and peep out of their ſcaly Covers; 
theſe appear in Jul, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 
It grows naturally in Greece and the warm P-rts of 
Eurqpe, but is hardy enough to thrive in the open Air 
in England, and is chiefly cultivated for Noſegays, as it 
comes ſooner to flower than ſweet Marjoram, ſo it is 
uſed for the ſame Purpoſes, till the other comes to Ma- 
turity. There is a Variety of it with variegated Leaves, 
This 1s propagated by parting the Roots in Autumn, 
and ſhould have a dry Soil, where it will thrive, re- 
quiring no other Culture than the 1 Sort.. 


The 3d Sort grows naturally in France and Italy; 


this hath a perennial Root, from which ariſe ſeveral ſlen- 


der, bending Stalks near a Foot high, garniſhed with 


oval, ſmooth Leaves ſtanding on pretty long Foot Stalks. 
The Flowers are produced in oblong Spikes, which 


grow in cluſtered Panicles; they are ſmall, of a purpliſh. 


Colour, peeping out of their ſcaly Coverings, It flowers 
in June, and may be propagated by parting the Roots. 


The 4h Sort grows — about Orleans ; this 
r 


hath a perennial Root, from which ariſe ſeveral four- 
cornered Stalks about 6 Inches high, which frequently 
bend to the Ground, and put out — they are gar- 
niſhed with oblong, hairy Leaves ſitting cloſe to the 
Stalk. The Flowers grow in oblong, cluſtered Spikes 
at the Top of the Stalks, having long coloured Brac- 
teæ between each; the Flowers are ſome whitiſh, others 
purple in the ſame Spikes; they are ſmall, and peep out 
of their ſcaly Covers. This — in June, and may 
be propagated in the ſame Way as the former. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the Levant ; it is 
— The Stalks riſe near 2 Feet high, and branch 
out their whole Length; the Stalks are purple, and 
garniſhed. with oval, rough Leaves, ſomewhat like _ 


. b 
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of Self-heal, but ſmaller. The Flowers grow in round- 
iſh, cluſtered Spikes, having ſhort BraQtez, the Flowers 
are purple, and appear in June, but are not ſucceeded 
by Seeds here. It is propagated by parting the Heads, 
and muſt have a dry Soil. 

The Gth Sort is the Origany of Crete, which is di- 
rected to be uſed in Medicine, but there has been great 
Confuſion among Botaniſts in diſtinguiſhing the Species. 
This riſes with four-cornered Stalks a Foot and Half 


high, garniſhed with oval hoary Leaves of a ſtrong aro- 


matick Scent. The Flowers grow in long, erect, bunch- 
ed Spikes at the Top of the Stalks, having membrane- 
ous Bracte between, twice the Length of the Em- 
palement ; the Flowers are ſmall and white like thoſe 
of the common Origany. It flowers in July, but ſel- 
dom perfects Seeds in England. It is propogated by 
parting the Roots, but muft have a dry Soil and a 
warm Situation, otherwiſe it will not live through the 
Winter here. 

The 7th Sort is the common ſweet Marjoram, which 
is ſo well known as io need no Deſcription. With us 
in England it is eſteemed an annual Plant, though the 
Roots often live through the Winter in mild Seaſons, 
or if they are ſheltered in a Green-houſe; but in warm 
Countries, I believe, it is only biennial. 

This is propagated by Seeds, which are generally im- 
ported from the South of France or ſtaly, for they ſel- 
dom ripen in England, Theſe are fown on a warm 
Border toward the End of March, and when the Plants 
are about an Inch high, they ſhoutd be tranſplanted into 
Beds of rich Earth, at 6 Inches Diftance every Way, 
obſerving to water them duly till they have ales ne 
Root, al ö 
to keep them clean from Weeds. The Plants will ſpread 
and cover the Ground, in Tuty they will hegin to flower, 
at which Time it is cut tor Uſe, and is then called 
knotted Marjoram, from the Heads of Flowers being 
collected into roundiſh cloſe Heads like Knots. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in Africa; this is a 
perennial Plant with a low ſhrubby Stalk, riſing about 
18 Inches high, dividing into Branches, garniſhed with 
roundiſh, thick, woolly Leaves, and hollowed like a 
Ladle; they are like thoſe of the common Marjoram, 
but of a thicker Subſtance and woolly, and have much 
the ſame Scent. The Flowers are produced in roundiſh 
Spikes cloſely joined together at the Top of the Stalks, 
and, at the End of the ſmall Side Branches, they are 
of a pale Fleſh Colour, peeping out of their ſcaly Co- 
verings. This flowers in July and Auguſt, but does not 
ripen Seeds in England. 

It is propagated by Slips or Cuttings, which if plant- 
ed in a Rorder of good Earth during any of the Sum- 
mer Months, and ſhaded from the Sun, and duly wa- 
tered, will take Root freely ; afterward the Plants may 
be taken up, and planted m ſmall Pots filled with light 
Kitchen Garden Earth, and placed in the Shade till 
they have taken new Root, then they may be removed 
into an open Situation, where they may remain till the 
End of October, when they mult be placed under Shel- 
ter, for they will not live through the Winter in the 
open Air here; but if they are put under a hot Bed 
Frame, to protect them from hard Froſt, and have as 


er which they will require no other Care, but 
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much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather, they will 
thrive better than if they are more tenderly treated. 
The roth Sort is the Dittany of Crete, which is uſed 
in Medicine; this grows naturally upon Mount Ida, in 
Candia ; it is a perennial Plant. The Stalks are hairy, 
and rife about 9 Inches high, of 2 purpliſh Colour, 
and ſead ont ſmall Branches from their Sides by Pairs 
oppoſne ; they are garniſhed with round, thick, wool- 
ly Leaves, which are very white; the whole Plant has 
a piercing aromatick Scent, and biting Taſte; the 
Flowers are collected in fmall looſe leafy Heads of a 
purple Colour, and nod downward. The Stamina 
ſtand out beyond the Petal, two of them being much 
longer than the other. Tt flowers in June and Fuly, 
and in warm Seaſons the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 
This is propagated eaſtly by planting, Cuttings or 
Slips, during any of the Summer Months, either in 
Pots or a fhady Border, covering them cloſe with s 
Bell or Hand Glaſs to exclude the Air, and now and 
then refreſhing them with Water, but they muſt not 
have too much Wet. When theſe have taken Root, 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, and each planted in 
a ſmall Pot, filled with light Earth, and placed in the 


Shade till they have taken new Root, when they ſhould 


be removed into an open Situation, where they ma 
continue till Autumn, and then placed under a hot Bod 
Frame, to ſcreen them from the Froſt, but they ſhould 
enjoy the free Air at all Times in mild Weather. The 
following Spring ſome of the Plants may be ſhaken out 
of the Pots, and planted in a warm Border near a good 
aſpected Wall, and in a dry Soil, where they will live 
through the common Winters without any other Shel- 
ter; but as they are liable to be killed by ſevere Froſt, 
fo it will be proper to keep a few Plants in Pots, to be 
ſheltered in Winter to preſerve the Kind. 

The 11th Sort grows naturally on Mount Sifylus near 
Magnefe, where it was diſcovered by Sir George Wheeler, 
who ſent the Seeds to the Oxford Garden, where the 
Plants were raiſed; this hath a perennial Root, but an 
annual Stalk. The Root is compoſed of many ſlender 
ligneous Fibres, the Leaves are. oval, ſmooth, and of 
a grayiſh Colour, the Stalks are ſlender, of a purpliſh 
Colour, four-cornered and ſmooth; they riſe near 2 
Feet high, ſending out lender Branches on each Side 
terminated by ſlender, oblong Spikes of pur- 
pliſh Flowers, which peep out of their ſcaly Covers; 
the Flowers are ſmall, but ſhaped like thoſe of the 10th 
Sort, their Stamina are extended out of the Petal a 
conſiderable Length. The Leaves, on the lower Part 
of the Stalk, are almoſt as large as the common Ori- 
pany, but thoſe on the upper Part of the Stalk and 

ranches are very ſmall, and fit cloſe to the Stalk. It 
flowers in Fune and Fuly, and in warm Seaſons the Seeds 
ripen here in Autumn. It is propagated by Cutings or 
Slips, anditreated as the Cretan Dittany, 

The 12th Sort is undoubtedly a Variety, which has 
been produced by the Farina of the Cretan Dittany in- 
termixing with that of Mannt Sipylus; for the Plants 
now in the Chelſea Garden, were accidentally produced 
from the Seeds of one Species, where both Sorts ſtood 
near each other, in the Garden of Fobn Browning, 
Eſq; of Lincoln's-Inn; the Seeds were dropped from 
the Plant into the _— between the two OO 

2 that 
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that it is uncertain from which Species; but as the 
Stalks and Heads of Flowers bear a greater Reſemblance 
to the Dittany of Mount Sipy/us, we may ſuppoſe it 
aroſe from the Seeds of that, which had been impreg- 
nated by the Farina of the Cretan Dittany, which grew 
near it ; for the under Leaves of this are round, of a 
thick Texture and woolly, ſo nearly reſembling thoſe 
of the Cretan Dittany, as not to be diſtinguiſhed from 
it; but the Stalks riſe full as high as thoſe of the Dit- 
tany of Mount Sipylus, but branch out more their whole 
Length, they are of a purple Colour and hairy. The low- 
er Leaves on the Stalks are much larger than thoſe of 
Mount Sypilus, and are a little hairy, approaching to 
thoſe of the Cretan Dittany, but are not ſo thick or 
woolly ; the upper Leaves are ſmooth, and approach 
to thoſe of the other Sort, but are larger, as are alſo 
the Spikes of Flowers, and the ſcaly Leaves which 
cover the Flowers are larger an] of a deeper purple 
Colour. | | 

I have alſo dried Samples of another Variety, which 
aroſe from Seeds in the Leyden Garden ; the Seeds were 
ſent from Paris, by the Title which Tournefort gave to 
that which he found in the Levant, which I have joined 
to the Variety before- mentioned, The Leaves of this 
are as large as thoſe of the Dittany of Crete, but are not 
ſo thick or woolly ; the Stalks riſe more like thoſe of 

the Dittany of Mount Sipylus, but branch out wider at 


the Top; the Flowers grow in cloſer Cluſters, and do. 


not nod downward ; they are ſmall, and ſhaped like 
thoſe of the former Sort, flowering at the ſame Time, 

By the Title which Dr. Linnæus has given to the 
Cretan Dittany, it may be ſuppoſed he has not ſeen the 
true Sort, for his Title better ſuits the Variety to which 
I have applied it; for all the Leaves of the true Dittany 
are very thick and woolly, even thoſe which are ſituated 
immediately below the Flowers, whereas. the lower 
Leaves only are fo in his Title. | 

The 13th Sort grows at Syracuſe ; this hath peren- 
nial ligneous Stalks, which riſe a Foot and a Half high 
dividing into many ſmall Branches, garniſhed with ſmall 
Heart-ſhaped woolly Leaves, a little Jarger than thoſe 
of Marjoram. The Flowers grow in oblong tufted 
Spikes which are hairy, they are ſmall, white, and 
peep out of their ſcaly Covers; they appear in July, 
but ſeldom perfect Seeds in England. This is propa- 
gated by Cuttings or Slips, in the ſame Way as the 
roth Sort, and the Plants require the ſame Treatment. 

The 1ſt and 6th Sorts are uſed in Medicine, but the 
iſt being a Native of this Country, is frequently ſub- 
ſtituted for the other, which is rare in England, and is 
now ſeldow imported here. When the 1ſt Sort is uſed, 
thoſe Plants which grow upon dry barren Ground are 
to be prefered, as they are much ſtronger and have 
greater Virtue, than thoſe which grow on good Land, 
or are cultivated in Gardens, x 

The Dittany of Crete is alſo uſed in Medicine, but 
the dried Herb is generally imported. into England, 
which, by being cloſely packed, ang the Voyage long, 
 Toſes much of its Virtue ; ſo that if the Plants of Eu- 
gli Growth were ufed, they would be found much 
better. 

ORNITHOGALUM. Tourn. Inſt. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
377. LOD, of n, a Bird, and yaha, Milk, i. e. 
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a Plant whoſe Flowers are as white as the white Plumes 
of feathered Animals.] Star of Bethlebem. 
The Charafters are, 
| The Flower bas no Empalement. It is compoſed of fix 
Petals, whoſe under Paris are erect, but ſpread open 
above, and are permanent, It bath fix ered Stamina, 
about balf the Length of the Peta i, crowned by ſingle Sum- 
mits, with an angular Germen, ſupporting an Awl- ſhaped 
Style which is permanent, terminated by an obtuſe Stigma. 
e Germen afterward turns to a roundiſh angular Capſule 
with three Celli, filled with roundiſb Seeds. 
The Species are, 


1. OrnITHoGALUM racemo long iſſima, filamentis 


lanceolatis, pedunculis floriferts. patentibus equalibus, 
frudtiferis 2 approximatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 307. Star 
Flower with a very long Spike of Flowers, Spear-ſhaped 
Filaments, and Foot Stalks to the Flowers equal and 
ſpreading, and thoſe of the Fruit approaching io the 
Stalk. This is the Ornithogalum anguſlifolium majus, 
flaribus ex albo 82 C. B. P. 70. Greater nar- 
row-leaved Star Flower, with whitiſh green Flowers. 

2. ORNITHOGALUM racems conico, floribus nu meriſis 
adſcendentibus. Prod. Leyd. 32. Star Flower with a co- 
nical Spike, having numerous Flowers riſing above 
each other. This is the Ornitbogalum anguſtifolium, 
ſpicatum, maximum. C. B. P. 70. Largeſt ſpiked Star 
Flower, with a narrow Leaf. 

3. OrxxnITROGALUM racems long iſſimo, foliis lanccola- 
nix, e Lin. Sp. Plant. 307. Star Flower with 
the longeſt Spike, and Spear-ſhaped Leaves. This is 
the Ornitbagalum latifolium & maximum. C. B. P. 70. 
Greateſt broad-leaved Star Flower, called the Star 
Flower of Alexandria. 

4. OxnitTrocaLUM racemo longiſſima, pedunculis al- 
ternit brevioribus, petalis exter ioribus * Star 
Flower with a very long Spike, the Foot Stalks of the 
Flowers alternately ſhorter, and the outer Petals narrow. 

5. ORnITHOGALUM floribus ſecundis pendulis, nectaria 
ſtamines campanifermi. Lin. Sp. Plant. 308. Star Flower 
with fruitful hanging Flowers, and a Bell-ſhaped Nec- 
tarium. Ornithogalum Neapolitanum. Cluſ. Star Flower 
of Naples. 

6. OxnNITHOGALUM petalis alternis patentibus, inte- 
rioribus erectis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 308. Star Flower with 
ſpreading alternate Petals, and the lower ones ercQ. 
This is the O» nithogalum Intea-virens Indicum. Corn. Ca- 
nad. Indian Star Flower of a yellowiſh green Colour. 

7. OrniTHOGALUM ſeapo angulſo diphyllo, pedun- 

culis umbellatis fumplicibus. Flor. Suec, 270. Star Flower 
with an angular Stalk having two Leaves, and ſingle 
umbellated Foot Stalks. This is the Ornitbogalum lu- 
teum. C, B. P. 71. Yellow Star Flower. 

8. OrxITHoGALUM ſcate angulate diphylls, peduncu- 
lis umbellatis rameſis. Flor. Suec. 271 Star Flower with 
an angular Stalk bearing two Leaves, and branching 
Faot Kalke having Umbels This is the Oraitbogalum 
luteum minus. C. B. P. 71. Smaller yellow Star Flower. 

9. OxRtTrhOGALUuN floribus corymbeſir, pedunculis 
ſcapo altioribus, filamentis emarginatis. Fort, Cliff. 124- 
Star Flower with Flowers growing in a Corymbus, 
whoſe Foot Stalks are taller than the Stalk, and indent- 


ed Filaments. This is the Ornithega/um umbellatum 
, : medium 
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medium 5 C. B. P. 50. Middle umbel- 
lated Star Flower having narrow Leaves. 

10. ORNITHOGALUM A ribus corymbofis, pedunculis 
ſeaps humilioribus, filamentis emarginatis. Prod. Leyd. 32. 
Star Flower with Flowers in a Corymbus, Foot Stalks 
lower than the Stalk, and indented Filaments. Orni- 
thogalum Arabicum. Cluſ. Star Flower of Arabia. 

11. ORxNITHOGALUM racem? conico laxo, prdunculis 
lI:ngiſſimus, floribus erectit. Plat. 192. Star Flower with a 
looſe conical Spike of Flowers, very long Foot Stalks, 
and Flowers ſtanding ereQ. 

12. ORNITHOGALUM foliis cordatis ovatis, Prod. 
Led. 31. Star Flower with oval, Heart-ſhaped Leaves. 
This is the Ornitbagalum Africanum, plantaginis _ 

lis, radice tuberaſa, Hort. Am. 2. African Star 
Flower with a Roſe Plantain Leat, and a tuberous Root. 

13. ORNITHOGALUM racems longiſſimo, felits tereti- 
bus fiſtuleſss. * Star Flower with a very long Spike, and 
taper fiſtular Leaves. Ornitb»galum Africanum, luteum 
edoratum, folits cepaceis, radice tuberaſa. H. L. African 
Star Flower having yellow ſweet Flowers, Leaves re- 
ſembling the Onion, and a tuberous Root. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally near Bri/tol, alſo near 
Chicheſter in * and other Parts of Englund. This 
hath a pretty large bulbous Root, from which come 
out ſeveral long keeled Leaves, which ſpread on the 
Ground; between theſe comes out a ſingle naked Stalk 
about 2 Feet long, ſuſtaining a long looſe Spike of 
Flowers of a yellowiſh green Colour, ſtanding upon 
pretty long Foot Stalk-, which ſpread wide from the 
principle Stalk 3 the Petals of the Flowers are narrow, 
making but little Appearance. The Flowers have an 
agreeable Scent, they appear in May, and when the 
Seed Veſſels are formed, the Foot Stalks which ſuſtain 
them become erect, and approach near the Stalk. The 
Seeds ripen in Auguſt, 

The 2d Sort grows naturally on the Hills in Pertu- 
gal and Spain, but has been long cultivated in- the En- 
gliſb Gardens, by the Title of Star of Bethlehem. This 
hath a very large, oval, bulbous Root, from which a- 
riſe ſeveral long keeled Leaves of a dark green Colour, 
and in the Middle comes out a naked Stalk which riſes 
near 3 Feet high, terminated by a long conical Spike 
of white Flowers, ſtanding on long Foot Stalks, one 
above another. Theſe appear in June, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by roundiſh Seed Veſſels, having 3 Cells filled 
with roundiſh Seeds which ripen in Auguſt. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Arabia ; this hath a 
very large bulbous Root, from which come out ſeveral 
broad Sword ſhaped Leaves, which fpread on the 
Ground; the Stalk is thick and ſtrong, riſing between 
2 and 3 Feet high, bearmg a long Spike of large white 
Flowers, ſtanding on long Foot Stalks. They are com- 
poſed of 6 Petals which ſpread open in Form of a Star, 
and appear in June, but do not ripen Seeds in England. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally m the Levant. This 
was brought me from the Ifland of Zant, by Mr. Moore, 
who was Conſul there; it hath à large bulbous Root, 
from which ariſe 5 or 6 long narrow Leaves ; the Stalk 
rifes 19 Inches high, and is terminated by a long looſe 
Spike of white Flowers, compoſed of 6 Petals, the in- 
ner ones are broad, and the guter which ſtand alternate, 
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are narrow. It flowers in June, but does not perfect 


Seeds here. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the Kingdom of 
Naples, and is now become common in England, for 
the Roots propagate ſo faſt by Offsets and Seeds, as to 


become troubleſome Weeds in Gardens, and in many 


Places where the Roots have been thrown out of Gar- 
dens, they have grown on Dunghills, and in waſte Places 
as plentitully as Weeds. "This hath a large compreſſed 
bulbous Root, from which come out many long narrow 
keeled Leaves, of a dark green Colour. The Stalks 
are very thick and ſucculent, riſing about a Foot high, 
ſuſtaining 10 or 12 Flowers in a looſe Spike, each hang- 


ing on a Foot Stalk an Inch long; they are compoſed - 


of 6 Petals, which are white within, but of a grayiſh 
green on their Outſide, having no Scent; within the 
Petals is ſituated the Bell ſhaped NeQtarium, compoſed 
of 6 Leaves, out of which ariſe the 6 Stamina, termi- 
nated by yellow Summits. The Plowers appear in 
April, and are ſucceeded by large, roundiſh, three-cor- 
nered Capſules, filled with roundiſh Seeds; as the Cap- 
ſules grow large, they are ſo heavy, as to weigh the 
Stalk to the Ground. : 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Africa, alſo in the 
Iſland of Zant ; this hath a bulbous Root, much ſmal- 
ler than ei her of the former; the Leaves are long, 
narrow, Keel ſhaped, and flaccid ; the Stalks riſe about 
a Foot high; they are ſlender, and ſuſtain Gor 7 Flowers 
hanging on long ſlender Foot Stalks, placed at a Diſ- 


tance from each other; theſe are compoſed of 6 Petals, 


of a vellowiſh green Colour, the 3 inner ſtanding erect, 
and the 3 outer ſpread open wice. It flowers in Fuly, 
but does not produce Seeds. here. 

The qth Sort grows naturally in Yorkfbire, and ſome 
other northern Counties in England ; this hath a large 
bulbous Root, from which come out 4 or 5 Keel-ſhap- 
ed Leaves about 6 Inches long, and in the Middle ariſes 
an angular Stalk having 2 narrow Leaves, which grow 
about 6 Inches high, ſuſtaining at the Top 6 or 8 yel- 
low Flowers in Form of an Umbel, ſtanding on flender 
long Foot Stalks Theſe appear in April, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by triangular Capſules having 3 Cells, filled with 
roundith Seeds. | 

The g th Sort hath ſmall bulbous Roots not larger 
than Peas, from which ariſe one or two narrow Keel- 
fhaped Leaves about 5 Inches long, of a grayiſh Co- 
lour; the Stalk is angular, and riſes about 4 Inches 
high, having 2 narrow keeled Leaves juſt below the 
Flowers, which are diſpoſed 'in an Umbel-upon branch- 
mg Foot Stalks ; theſe are yellow within, but of a pur- 
pliſh green on the Outſide 3 they appear in May, and: 
are ſucceeded by ſmall triangular Capſules, filled with 
reddiſh uneven Seeds. It grows on the Borders of cul- 
tivated Fields, in France and Germany. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in moſt Parts of Eu- 
rope, and is ſuppoſed to do fo in England, though it is- 
ſeldom fonnd — unleſs in Orchards or Greunds, 
where the Roots may have been planted, oi thrown out 
of Gardens with Rubbiſh. This hath: a Bulb as large 
as a ſmall Onion, to which adhere many {mall Offsets x 
the Leaves are long, narrow and Keel-ſhaped, ſpread- 
ing on the Ground; and have a longitudinal white Line 
through the Hollow. The Stalk riſes about fix = 

gh, 
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high, ſuſtaining an Umbel of Flowers which are white 
within, but have broad green Stripes on the Outſide of 
the Petals ;” theſe ſtand on long Foot Stalks, which riſc 
above the principal Stalk, It flowers in April and May, 
and is ſucceeded by roundiſh three cornered Capſules, 
filled with angular Seeds, which ripen in July. 

The. 10th Sort grows naturally in Arabia; it hath a 
large bulbous Root, ſending up many long Keel-ſhaped 
Leaves, which embrace each other with their Baſe ; 
they are of a deep green, and ſtand ere. The Flowers 
of th's Kind J have never yet ſcen, though I have tried 
many ways to procure them ; The Roots multiply ex- 

ceedingly, and ate never injured by Froſt, although the 
Leaves are put out before Winter. "Theſe Roots are 
frequently brought over from Italy for Sale, but I have 
not heard of any having flowered ; and Cluftus ſays, he 
never ſaw but one Root flower, and that came from 
Con ſlant inople. 
he 11th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Cod 
- Hepe; this hath a round bulbous Root, covered with a 
white Skin, from which come out 4 or 5 keeled Leaves, 
- embracing each other at their Baſe ; they are of a deep 
green, 8 or 9 Inches long; in the Middle of theſe 
atiſes the Stalk, which is naked and about a Foot long; 
_ Juſt under the Flowers, come out 2 or 3 ſhort Leaves, 
which end in acute Points, The Flowers ſtand upon 
very long Foot Stalks, they are formed in a conical 
Spike, and are compoſed of 6 oval Petals of a pure 
white; within theſe are ſituated 6 Stamina, about half 
the Length of the Petals, terminated by roundiſh Sum- 
mits. The Flowers are in Beauty in May, and are ſuc- 
- ceeded by roundiſh 3 cornered Capſules with 3 Cells, 
filled with roundiſh Seeds, which ſome Years ripen 
here in July. 

The 12th Sort grows raturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this hath an irregular tuberous Root, varying 
: greatly in Form and Size, covered with a dark brown 
Bark, from which ariſe ſeveral oval, Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, upon pretty long Foot Stalks; they have ſeveral 
longitudinal Veins, like Ribwort Plantain. The Flower 
Stalks are flender, naked, and riſe about a Foot high, 
ſuſtaining ſeveral ſmall, greeniſn, white Flowers, form- 
ed in a looſe Spike, ſtanding on long ſlender Foot Stalks, 
They come out in November, make but little Appear- 
- ance, and are not ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 

The 13th Sort grows naturally on the dry Rocks. at 
the Cape of Good Hope; this hath a large, depreſſed, 
bulbous Root, as big 4s a Man's Fiſt, covered with an 
uneven brown Skin, putting out ſeveral taper hollow 
Leaves, 9 or 10 Inches long, between which comes forth 
a naked Stalk near a Foot high, terminated by a looſe 
Spike of yellow Flowers, of an agreeable ſweet Scent. 
It flowers in Moy. but does not produce Seeds in England. 

The 4 Sorts firſt mentioned, are cultivated for Or- 
nament in the Engliſh Gardens, Theſe are propagated 
by Offsets, which their Roots produce in great Plenty. 


* 


when their Leaves are decayed; for if they are remoy- 


:they will be very apt to ſuffer, if diſturbed, They 
ſhould have a light ſandy Soil, not over dunged. They 
may be intermixed with other bulbous roots in the Bor- 


| 


'The beſt Time to tranſplant them is in July or Auguft, 


ed late in Autumn, their Fibres will be ſhot out, when 


ders of the Pleaſure Garden, where they will afford an 
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agreeable Variety, and continue in flower a long Time.“ 
Their Roots need not be tranſplanted oftener than every 
other Year, for it they are taken up every Year, they 
will not encreaſe ſo faſt ; but when they are ſuffered to 
remain too long unremoved, they will have ſo man 
Offsets about them as to weaken their blowing Roots, 
Theſe may alſo be propagated from Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown and managed as moſt other bulbous rooted 
Flowers, and will produce their Flowers in three or four 
Years after ſowing. 

The 5th Sort is ſcarce worthy of a Place in Gardens, 
but as it will thrive in any Situation or under Trees, ſo 
a few Plants may be admitted for the Sake of Variety, 

The 6th Sort has not much Beauty, therefore a few 
Roots of it will be enough for Variety, as alſo of the 
7th and 8th Sorts; the two laſt will thrive in Shade, 
but the 6th ſhould have an open Situation. 

1 he gth and 10th Sorts multiply fo faſt by Offets 
from the Roots, as to become troubleſome Weeds in a 
Garden ; for every ſmall Root will grow, and in two 
Years produce 20 or 30 more, fo that unleſs the large 
Roots are taken up every Year, and diveſted of their 
Offsets, the Borders will be over-run with them. 

The 11th Sort is too tender to thrive in the open Air 
in England, ſo the Roots ſhould be planted in Pots filled 
with light Earth, and in Autumn placed under a hot 
Bed Frame, where they may be ſcieened from Froſt, 
and in mild Weather enjoy the free Air. The I eaves 
of this appear in Autumn, and continue growing all 
the Winter, ſo muſt not be expoſed to Froſt; nor 
ſhould they be drawn up weak, for then the Flowers 
will be few on a Stalk, and not large. If the Pots ncw 
and then receive a gentle Shower of Rain in Winter, it 
will be ſufficient during that Seaſon. Toward the Be- 
ginning of July the Leaves and Stalks decay, and then 
the Roots may be taken up, laying them in a dry cool 
Place till the End of Auguſi, when they muſt be plant- 
ed again. 

The 12th and 13th Sorts, were formerly more com- 
mon in the Zngliþ Gardens than at preſent. Theſe 
Kinds are more tender than either of the former, ſo 
ſhould be planted in Pots filled with freſh light Eacth ; 
and in Winter placed in an airy Glaſs Caſe, amongſt 
Sedums, Ficoideſes, and ſuch other pretty hardy ſuc- 
culent Plants, as require a large Share of Air in mild 
Weather, and but little Wet. In Summer they may be 
removed out of the Houſe, and placed in a warm ſhel- 
tered Situation, obſerving never io give them much 
Water when they are not in a growing State, leſt it rot 
their Roots; but when they are growing freely, they 
muſt be frequently but gently refreſhed with Water. 
Theſe Roots ſhould be tranſplanted every Year ; the 
beſt Time for this Work is ſoon after the Flower Stems 
are decayed, when the Roots will be in the moſt inac- 
tive State. The Offsets ſhould be catefully taken off, 
and each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filed with 
light freſh Earth, and may be {treated as the old Roots. 

The other Species which were included in this Ge- 
nus, are now removed to Sci{la. 

ORNITHOPUS, Lin. Gen. H. 790. Ornithopodium. 
Tourn. Infl. Birds-foot; in French, Pitdd'oiſeau. 

The Characters are, 
The Empalement of the Flower is permanent, A " 
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Lraf, tubulous; and indented in 5 equal Segments at the 
Brim. The Flower is of the Butterfly Kind, the Standard 
is Heart-ſhaped and entire, the IVings are oval, ere, and 
almoft as large as the Standard, the Keel is ſmall and com- 
preſſed. It bath 10 Stamina, 9 of which are joined, and 
one tand: ſeparate, . terminated by fingle Summits, The 
Germen is narrowy ſupporting a t "if aſcending Style, 
terminated, by a puntlured Stigma. The Germen becomes a 
taper incurved Pod, baving many Joints connefled together, 
but when. ripe ſeparate, each containing ane oblong Seed. 
The Species are, 

1. OxNIT Horus foliis pinnatis, leguminibus compreſſis 
ubarcuatis. Birds foot with winged Leaves, and com- 
preſſed Pods a little arched. This is the Ornithopodium 
majus. C. B. P. 350. Greater Birds-foot. 

2. Ox xtr hOꝶUS felis pinnatis, leguminibus confertis 
pedunculatis. Birds-foot with winged Leaves, and Pods 
growing in Cluſters upon Foot Stalks. This is the 
Ornithopodium radice tuberculis nodosd, C. B. P. 350. 
Birds-foot with knobbed, tubercular Roots. 

. OxxITHOPUS foliis pinnatis, pinnis linearibus, legu- 
minibus binis compre ſſis arcuatis. Birds ſoot with linear, 
winged Leaves, and compreſſed arched Pods growing 
in Pairs. This is the Ornitbopodium Scorpiodes, ſiligud 
cempreſid. Tourn. Inf}. 400. Birds-foot with the Appear- 
ance of Caterpillar, and flat Pods. 

4. ON HoOrus foliis pinnatis, leguminibus compreſſi. 
villefis recurvis. Birds-foot with winged Leaves, and 
compreſſed woolly Pods which are recurved. Tbis is 


the Ornithopedium minus Africanum incanum. Till. Hort. 


Pifſ. Smaller African hoary Birds-foot, 

5. Oxxn1THorvs foliis ternatis ſubſeſſilibus appendi- 
culatis, _— maximo. Hort. Cliff. 364. Birds-foot with 
trifoliate Leaves fittmg cloſe to the Stalk and having 
Appendages, and the middle Lobe very large. This is 
the Ornitbopodium Portulace folio. Tourn. Infl. 400. 
Birds-foot with a Purſlane Leaf. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
in Spain and Italy. It is an annual Plant, having many 
trailing Stalks 18 Inches long, from which come out a. 
few Side Branches, garniſhed with long winged Leaves, 
compoſed of abont 18- Pair of ſmall, oval Lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one; theſe Lobes ſtand fometimes- 
oppoſite, and at others they are alternate, and hairy. 
The Flowers are produced in ſmall Cluſters at the Top 
of Foot Stalks, which ariſe from the Wings of the. 
Stalks, and are near 3 Inches long, having a ſmall-wing- 
ed Leaf, Part of which is below, and the other Part 
above the Flowers, ſo that they feem to come from the 
Mid rib of the Leaf; the Flowers are of a deep Gold. 
Colour, and ſhaped like a Butterfly, "Theſe appear in 
ſays and are ſucceeded by flat, narrow Pods about 3 
nches long, which turn inward at the Top like a Bird's 
Claw. Theſe are jointed, and a little hairy, contain- 
ing a ſingle Seed in each Joint, which ripens in Autumn, 
when the Joints ſepazate and fall aſunder. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally on dry Commons and 
Heaths in England. The Root is compoſed of 2 or 3 
ſtrong Fibres, to which hang ſeveral ſmall Tubercles or 
Knobs like Grains. There are many ſlender Stalks come 
out from the Rvot, which ſpread on the Ground, and 
are from 4 to 8 Inches long; theſe are garniſhed with 
imall, winged, hairy Leaves, compoſed of 6 or 7 Pair 
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of narrow Lobes, terminated by an odd one. The 
Flowers ſtand on ſlender Foot Stalks, which come out 
at every Joint of the Stalk ; they are ſmall, of a yellow | 
Colour, and are ſucceeded by Cluſters of ſhort Pods, by 
which are a little incurved at the Top. It flowers and * 
ſeeds about the fame Time as the former. 0 

The 3d Sort grows plentifully about Me//ina and | 
Naples. The Root of this runs * into the Ground, | 
ſending out a few ſmall Fibres on the Side ; the Stalks 
are about 6 Inches long, and do not lie flat on the ' 
Ground like the other ; the leaves are hairy, and are l 
compoſed of 10 or 12 Pair of narrow Lobes placed a- 
long the Mid-rib, terminated by an cdd one. The 


Flowers grow in ſmall Bunches on the Top of the 1 
Branches; they ate yellow, and theſe are generally ſuc- * 
ceeded by 2 flat Pods an Inch long, turned inward like _ 
a Bird's Claw. This flowers in July and. ripens Seeds - 1 

in Autumn. 71 


The 4th Sort was fent me from the Piſa Garden by W 
Dr. Til: Profeſſor of Botany, who informed me he had ot 
received the Seeds from Africa. This approaches near i 
to the iſt Sort, but the Stalks are much longer and 
ſmooth ; the Leaves are not fo long; the Lobes are 
larger, and not more than the Number to each Leaf; 
the Pods are longer and broader, and but little arched 
at the Point. This is annual, and flowers in July. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally among the Corn in 
Spain and Italy; this. hath many ſmooth,. branching 
Stalks, which riſe near 2 Feet high, garniſhed toward 
their Top with trifoliate, oval Leaves ting cloſe, hav- 
ing 2 ſmall Appendages. The lower Leaves are often 
ſingle, and of a grayiſh Colour, the middle Lobe being 
twice the Size of the 2 ſide ones. The Flowers ftand 
on ſlender Foot Stalks, are yellow, and ſucceeded by ta- 
per Pods 2 Inches long, ſhaped like a Bird's Claw. This 

flowers and ſeeds about the ſame Time with the former. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by ſowing their Seeds . 
in Spring upon a Bed of light freſh Earth, where they 
are to remain (for they ſeldom do well when they are 
tranſplanted-; when the Plants come up, they muſt be 
carefully cleared from Weeds; and where they are too 

cloſe, ſome of them ſhould be pulled out, ſo as to leave + 
the remaining ones about 10 Inches aſunder. In June 
and July theſe. Plants will flower, and the Seeds ripen in . 
Auguſt, There is no great Beauty in them, but, tor the - 
Variety of their jointed Pods, they are preſerved by 
ſome curious Perſons in their Pleaſure Gardens; where, . 
if their Secds are ſown in Patches in the Borders, cach | 
Sort diftinaly by: itſelf, and the Plants thinned, leaving 8h 
only 2 at each Patch, they will require-no Care, and "nt 
will add to the Variety, eſpecially where the Sail and 
Caterpillar Plants are preferved, which are very proper 
to intermix with them. They are all annuals and periſh . 
ſoon after the Seeds are ripe. 

OROBUS. Towrn. Lin. Gen. Pl. 580. [586- of yiore, . 
to eat, and , an Ox, g. d. an Herb with which 
Oxen are fed, becauſe the Antients uſed to fatien their 
Oxen with a like Herb]. Bitter Vetch ; in French, Ore. 

The Charafers are, 

The Empalement is tubulous, of one Leaf with an obtuſe + 
Baſe ; the Brim is oblique and indented in 5 Parts, the 3 
lower acute, the 2 _= ſhorter and obtuſe. The Flower 
is of the Butterfly Kind; the Standard i. + | 
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the two Wings are a moſt as long as the Standard, and 
Join together ; the Keel is bifid, acute-printed, and riſing 
upwards; the Borders are compreſſed, and the Body ſwol- 
len. It bath 10 Stamina, 9 are jointed and one ſeparate, 
theſe are riſing and terminated by roundiſh Summits, It 
bath a cylindrical compreſſed Germen, ſupparting a crooked 
rifing Style, crowned by a narrow, downy Stigma, faſten- 
ed by the inner Edge in the Middle to the Paint of the Style. 
The Germen becomes a ling tuper Pod ending in an acute 
Paint, having one Cell containing ſeveral roundiſh Seeds, 
The Species are, 

1. Or os foliis pinnatis N In ſemiſagittalis 
integerrimis, caule ſimplici. Lin. Sp. Pl. Bitter Vetch 
with oval winged Leaves, entire 85 ulæ half Arrow- 
pointed, and a ſingle Stalk. Orobus 2 purpureus 
ver nus. C. B. F. Purple, vernal, woody Bitter Vetch. 

2. OxoBus foliis pinnatis lanceolatis, Ke ſemiſa- 
gittatis, caule ſimplici. Lin. | bg 728. Bitter Vetch 
with Spear-ſhaped, winged Leaves, entire half Arrow- 
pointed Stipulz, and a ſingle Stalk. This is the Orobus 
Jyfoaticus feliis oblongis glabris. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 393. 

ood Bitter Vetch with oblong ſmooth Leaves. 

3- OroBrs foliis pinnattis oblon go-ovatis obtuſit, flipulis 
ſemiſagittatis integerrimis, caule birſut9, Bitter Vetch 
with oblong, oval, obtuſe, winged Leaves, entire Stipu- 
1z half Arrow. pointed, and a hairy Stalk. Orobus ſylva- 
bicus ___ Raii. Sn. Engliſh Wood Bitter Vetch. 

| OroBus caule ramoſo, folits ſexjugis ovuto- oblongit. 
Hort. Cliff. 366. Bitter Vetch with a branching Stalk, 
and I.eaves compoſed of fix Pair of oblong oval Lobes. 
This is the Orobus falvaricus foliis vicie. C. B. P. 352. 
Wood Bitter Vetch with a Vetch Leaf. 

5. Orogmvs foliis pinnatis lineari-lanceolatis decurren- 
tibus, ſlipulis ſemiſagittatis, caule ſimplici. Bitter Vetch 
with linear, Spear ſhaped, winged Leaves, running along 
the Stalk, half Arrow-ſhaped Stipulz, and a ſingle 
Stalk. This is the Orobus anguſtifolius Italicus, flore 
vario. Teurn. Inſt. R. H. 393. Narrow-leaved Italian 
Bitter Vetch with a variable Flower. 

6. OroBus caule ramoſo, folits quadrijugatis lanceola- 
tis nervoſir, Bitter Veich with a branching Stalk, and 
Leaves compoſed of four Pair of nervous, Spear-ſhaped 
Lobes. Orebus Pyrenaicus, foliis nervoſis. Tourn. 393. 
Bitter Vetch of the Pyrenees with nervous Leaves. 


7. ORopBus foliis conjugatis 6 Hlibus, flipulis denta- 


57 Hort. Upſal: 220. Bitter Vetch with Leaves placed 


y Couples cloſe, to the Stalks, and indented Stipulæ. 
This is the Latbyraides erecta, folio ovato acuminato, cæ- 
ruleis vicie floribus & foliquis, Siberica. Amman. Ruth. 151. 
Siberian upright Baſtard Lathyrus, with an oval, acute- 


Pointed Leaf, blue Flowers and Pods like the Vetch. 


8. Oropus foliis pinnatis ovato-oblongis, flipulis rotun- 
dato-lunatis dentatis, caule ſimplici. Lin. Bitter Vetch 
with oval, oblong, winged Leaves, roundiſh, Moon - 
ſhaped, indented Stipulz, and a ſingle Stalk. Orabus 


Sipericus perenne. Gemel. Perennial Siberian Bitter Vetch. 
9. Orognus foliis pinnatis ovatis acutis, quatuor-jugn- 
tis, caule ſimplici. Tab. 193. fel. 2. Bitter Vetch with 
oval, acute-pointed, winged Leaves, having four Pair 
of Lobes and a ſingle Stalk. This is the Orobus Vene- 
ticus. Cluſ. Fift. 232. Venetian Bitter Vetch. 

10. Oxosus N pinnatis, foliolis ovatis, caule arbo- 
reſcente. Bitter Vetch with winged Leaves, having oval 
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Lobes, and a Tree like Stalk. Orobus arboreſcent, e 


ovatorum paribus pluribuſque. Gemel. Tree Bitter 
with many Pair of oval Leaves, called Caragana. 

11. ORoBus Americanus erectus, foliorum pinnis anguf. 
tioribus & ſubtus incanis, filiquis glabris. Houfl. MI. 
Upright American Bitter Vetch, with very narrow Lobes 
to the Leaves, hoary on their under Side, having ſmooth 
Pods: 

12. OxopBus Americanus, latifoliur, argenteus, fare 
purpureo, Houſl. M. Broad-leaved filvery American 
Bitter Vetch with a purple Flower. 

13. Oxosus Americanus procumbens & birſutus, fl re 
purpures. Houſl. Mſſ. Trailing hairy American Bitter 
Vetch with a purple Flower. 

14. CRoBus Americanus procumbens minimus, flare 
ceccinco. Houſt, MJ. The leaſt trailing American Bitter 
Vetch, having a ſcarlet Flower. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in the Foreſts of Ger. 
many and Switzerland. The Root of this is perennial, 
compoſed of many ſtrong Fibres; the Stalks riſe a Foot 
high, and are garniſhed with winged Leaves, compoſed 
of 2 Pair of oval, acute-pcinted Lobes, and at the 
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Baſe of the Foot Stalk is ſituated a Stipula, (or ſmall ' 


Leaf), ſhaped like the Point. of an Arrow cut through 
the Middle. This embraces the Stalk. The Lobes of 
the Leaves are about an Inch and a Half long, and 
near an Inch broad, ending in acute Points, The 
Flowers ſtand on Foot Stalks, which ariſe from tlc 
Wings of the Stalk ; they are about 3 Inches long, ſut- 
taining 6 or 7 Flowers ranged in a Spike, which are of 
the Butterfly Kind. Theſe are at firſt of a purple Colour, 
but afterward change blue; they appear early in Spring, 
and are ſucceeded by ſlender taper Pods an Inch and a 
Half long, having one Cell, in which are lodged 4 or 5 
oblong bitter Seeds, which ripen in unc. There is a 
Variety with pale Flowers preſerved in ſome Gardens. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Woods and ſhady 
Places in moſt Parts of England. This hath a perennial 
creeping Root, from which ariſe angular Stalks, g or 10 
Inches long, garniſhed at each Joint by one winged 


Leaf, compoſed of four Pair of ſmooth, Spear-ſhaped 


Lobes, and, at the Baſe of each, is ſituated a Stipula 
like that of the 1ſt Sort, and from the Wings of the 
Stalks ariſe the Foot Stalks of the Flowers, which are 
about 4 Inches long, each ſuſtaining 2 or 3 purpliſh red 
Flowers, which turn to a deep purple before they fade. 
Theſe appear in April, and are ſucceeded by long taper 
Pods, containing 6 or 7 roundiſh Seeds, which ripen the 
Beginningof June. Theſe are called Wood or Heath Peale. 
The 3d Sort grows naturally in Cumberland and Malis. 
The Root is perennial and ligneous, from which arile 
ſeveral hairy Stalksa Foot and a Half high, garniſhed 
at each Joint with one winged Leaf compoſed of 10 0 
11 Pair of narrow Lobes ranged cloſe together along the 
Mid-rib; at the Baſe of which is ſituated an acute Stipu- 
la embracing the Stalk. The Flowers are diſpoſed in 2 
cloſe Spike ſtanding on Foot Stalks 3 Inches long, which 
ariſe from the Wings of the Leaves; they are of a pur- 
ple Colour, and ſucceeded by ſhort flat Pods containing 
2 or 3 Seeds. It flowers the Beginning of June; the 

Seeds ripen in Fuly, 24 
The 4th Sort grows naturally on the Mountains in 
Germany and Switzerland. This hath a ſtrong, ligneous, 
perennial 
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perennial Root, from which ariſe many branching Stalks 
2 Feet high, garniſhed at each Joint by one winged 
Leaf, compoſed of 5 or 6 ſmall, oblong, oval Lobes 
ranged along the Mid-rib. The Flowers ſtand on very 
long Foot Stalks, which ariſe from the Wings of the 
Stalk ; theſe ſuſtain at their Top 4, 5 or 6 purple Flowers, 
which appear in May, and are ſucceeded by compreſſed 
Pods, an Inch and a Half longs containing 4 or 5 ob- 
long Seeds, which ripen the Beginning of Fuly. The 
Stalks decay in Autumn, and new ones ariſe in the Spring. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally about Bologna, and in 
other Parts of Italy; this hath a perennial Root com- 
poſed of many thick fleſhy Tubers. The Stalks are 
cornered, and riſe 18 Inches high, garniſhed with winged 
Leaves compoſed of 4 Pair of linear, Spear-ſhaped Lobes 
placed along the Mid-rib, which is bordered by the Run- 
ning of the Lobes from one to another ; at the Baſe of 
each Leaf is ſituated a Stipula ſhaped like that of the iſt, 
and out of this ariſes the Foot Stalk of the Flower, which 
is 4 or 5 Inches long, ſuſtaining 7 or 8 Flowers ranged 
in a looſe Spike. They are variegated with purple, blue 
and red, appear in May, and are ſucceeded by Pods con- 
taining 2 or 3 Seeds, which ripen in July. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally on the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains; this hath a perennial Root, from which ariſe ſe- 
veral ſmooth branching Stalks a Foot and a Half high, 
garniſhed with winged Leaves compoſed of 4 Pair of 
Spear-ſhaped Lobes, which have 3 longitudinal Veins ; 
at the Baſe of the Leaves is ſituated a Stipula embrac- 
ing the Stalk as the firſt. The Flowers ſtand on long 
Foot Stalks, ariſing from the Wings of the Leaves; to- 
ward the upper Part of the Stalk, they are ranged in a 
looſe Spike, are of a purple Colour, appearing in May, 
and are ſucceeded by compreſſed Pods about 2 Inches 
long, containing 3 or 4 Seeds, which ripen in July. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in Siberia ; this hath a 
perennial Root, from which arid 3 or 4 branching Stalks 
about a Foot high. The Leaves ſtand by Pairs oppoſite 
along the Stalks, to which they fit cloſe, having an in- 
dented Stipula at their Baſe; they are ſmooth, ſtiff, and 
of a lucid green. The Flowers grow in cloſe Spikes 
upon ſhort Foot Stalks, which riſe from the Wings of 
the Leaves at the Top of the Stalks, where are general- 
ly 3 or 4 Spikes ſtanding together. The Flowers are 
of a fine blue Colour, they appear in Fune, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſhort flatiſh Pods, containing 2 or 3 Seeds in 
each, which ripen in Auguſt. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in Siberia; this hath a 
veg Root, from which ariſe ſeveral herbaceous 

talks a Foot and a Half high, garniſhed with winged 
Leaves compoſed of 4 or 5 Pair of oval, oblong Lobes, 
having at their Baſe a roundiſh Moon-ſhaped Stipula em- 
bracing the Stalk. The Flowers come out — the 
Wings of the Leaves on ſnort Foot Stalks; they are 
large and of a purple Colour, appearing in April, and 
are ſucceeded by ſwelling Pods near 2 Inches long, 
containing 4 or 5 Seeds, which ripen in June. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in Italy; this hath a pe- 
rennial Root, from which ariſe 2 or 3 ſingle Stalks about 
a Foot high, garniſhed with winged Leaves compoſed 
of 4 Pair of oval Lobes, ending in acute Points; they 
are ſmooth and of a pale — — placed diſtant on 


the Mid-rib. The Flowers come out on ſlender Foot 
Vor. II. 
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Stalks, which ariſe from the Wings of the Leaves, 4 or 
— at the Top, they are purple and appear in 
e + Theſe are ſucceeded by ſwelling Pods an 
Inch and a Half long, each containing 3 or 4 roundiſh 
Seeds, which ripen in May. 

The 10th Sort grows naturally in Siberia ; this riſes 
with a Tree like Stalk 10 or 12 Feet high, dividing into 
ſeveral Branches, covered with a greeniſh Bark, and 

arniſhed with winged Leaves, compoſed of 6 or 8 
Pair of oval, ſmooth Lobes ending in Points. The 
Flowers come out in {lender looſe Spikes from the Sides 
of the Branches; they are yellow, of the ſame Shape 
of the other Species, but hang downward. Theſe ap- 
pear in May, and are ſucceeded by ſwelling Pods, each 
containing 4 or 5 roundiſh Seeds, which ripen in Fuly. 

The 11th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the Seeds were ſent in 1731. is riſes with a 
very branching Stalk about 3 Feet high, which is ligne- 
ous ; the Branches are garniſhed with winged Leaves, 
compoſed of 5 or 6 Pair of narrow, Spear-ſhaped Lobes, 
woolly on their under Side. The Flowers grow in looſe 
Spikes at the End of the Branches, of a pale purple 

lour, and are ſucceeded by ſmooth compreſſed Pods 
an Inch and a Half long, each containing 5 or 6 roun- 
diſh Seeds. 

The 12th Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Houſtoun at La 
Vera Cruz, from whence he ſent the Seeds to England. 
This riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 5 or 6 Feet high, divid- 
ing into many ſlender Branches, covered with a brown 
woolly Bark, and garniſhed with ſoft, ſatteny, winged 
Leaves ; thoſe on the young Branches are compoſed of 
4 Pair of oval, obtuſe Lobes of a browniſh green Co- 
lour, and hairy on their upper Side, but of a ſilvery, 
ſilky Hue on their under. The Leaves on the upper 
Branches are compoſed of 7 or 8 Pair of oblong, oval 
Lobes, of the ſame Colour and Conſiſtence as the low- 
er. The Flowers are produced in long erect Spikes, at 
the End of the Branches; they are of a deep yon 
Colour, and are ſucceeded by long, woolly, compreſſed 
Pods, each containing 4 or 5 . 

The 13th Sort was alſo diſcovered at La Vera Cruz, 
and ſent to England in 17 30. This is a low Plant, whoſe 
Stalks bend to the Ground, and are ſeldom more than 
6 or 8 Inches long, from which come out a few ſhort 
Side Branches; they are garniſhed with winged Leaves, 
compoſed of 4 or 5 Pair of ſmall, oblong, oval, woolly 
Lobes, terminated by an odd one, the upper Lobes be- 
ing much larger than the lower. The Flowers come out 
in ſmall bunches ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks, which 
ariſe from the Wings of the Stalk ; they are ſmall, and 
of a bright purple Colour ; theſe are ſucceeded by com- 
preſſed Pods near 2 Inches long, each having 6 or 7 
roundiſh compreſſed Seeds. : . 

The 14th Sort was diſcovered growing naturally in 
the ſame 3 This hath a pretty thick ligneous 
Root, which ſends out many ſlender Staiks a Foot and « 
Half long, trailing upon the Ground, garniſhed with 
winged Leaves compoſed of 3 or 4 Pair of narrow hoary 
Lobes, about half an Inch long. The Flowers come 
out from the Side and at the End of the Stalks, 3 or 4 
ſtanding on a ſhort Foot Stalk ; they are ſmall, of a 
ſcarlet Colour, and are ſucceeded by ſhort taper Pods, 
each containing 3 or 4 ſmall 1 Seeds. * 
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The nine Sorts firſt mentioned, have perennial Roots 
but annual Stalks, which decay every Autumn; ſeveral 
of theſe may be propagated by parting .their Roots ; 
the beſt Time for doing this is in Autumn, that the Plants 
may be well eſtabliſhed before the Spring; for as ſeveral 
of them begin to put out their Stalks very early in the 
Spring, lo K they are then diſturbed, it will either pre- 
vent their flowefing, or cauſe their Flowers to be very 
weak, Molt of theſe Plants delight in a ſhady Situation, 
and love a loamy Soil. f 

They are alſo propagated by Seeds, but theſe ſhould 
be ſown in Autumn, for if they are kept out of the 
Ground till Spring, ſome of the Sorts will never grow, 
and thoſe which do, ſeldom vegetate the ſame Year; 
ne raiſe from Seeds ſown in the 

pring, though I have made the Trial in different Situ- 
atigns many Times; but the Seeds which have ſcatter- 
cd in the Summer, have come up well the following 
Spring, as have alſo thoſe which were ſown in September. 
When the Plants come up, they muſt be kept clean from 
Weeds, and where too cloſe together ſhould be thinned, 
ſo as they may have Room to grow till Autumn, when 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into the places where they 
are deſigned to remain. Tf the Roots are ſtrong, they 
will flower very well the following Spring, but thoſe 
which are weak will not flower till the 2d Year; there- 
fore ſuch may be planted in a ſhady Border at 4 or 5 
Inches Diſtance, where they may grow one Year to get 
Strength, and then may be removed to the places where 
they are to remain, , The farther Care of them is only 
to dig the Ground between them in Winter, and in Sum- 
mer to keep them clean from Weeds. 

The aſt, 4th, 5th, 7th, 8th, and gth Sorts, are or- 
namental Plants; and as they are very hardy, requiring 
little Culture,, and will thrive in the Shade, they deſerve 
a Place in-every good Garden. | tens 

The 10th Sort grows to be a tall Shrub, eſpecially in 
a cool Situation / and moiſt Soil; but if it is planted in a 
warm Situation, the Shoots come out with the firſt warm 
Weather ia February, ſo are frequently killed by the 
Froſt in March,: The Plants are alſo difficult to tran(- 
plant, eſpecially if they are not removed youn , for their 
Roots ate compoſed. of long tough Fibres, wineh cxcend. 
to a conſiderable Diſtance all round ; and when theſe are 
cut or broken, it often deſtroys the Plants, or ſo much 
weakens them, that they do not recover in leſs than two, 

or three Years,' 1 Ya e's #6: Sar ts WP 
Ibis Sont is , propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſawn on a ſhady der in Autumn or Winter, When 
they will ſucceed better than if ſown in Spring. "They 
ſhould not be ſown very cloſe, to allow Room for the 
Plants to grow till the r Autumn, before which 
Time it wall, be impoſſible to remove them. When the 
Plants, come up, they muſt be Kept clean from Weeds; 
and in Autumn, as ſoon as their Leaves decay, they, 
may be tranſplanted ta the Places where they are to re- 
main ; for when, they are tranſplanted fo young, I find 
they-will more certainly grow, and will ſoon over top 
any Plants, which are removed at a greater Age. This 
Shrub ſhould be planted in a moiſt Soil and ſhady Situ- 
ation, where it will thrive exceedingly, and produce 
Flowers and Seeds annually, 
The 4 laſt mentioned Sorts being Natives of warm 
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Countries are tender, ſo muſt be preſerved in Stoves 
otherwiſe they will not live in England. "Theſe are 10. 
pagated by Seeds, ſown early in Spring, in ſmall Pots 
filled with light rich Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed 
of Tanners Bark, obſerving frequently to moiſten the 
Earth, otherwiſe the Seeds will not grow. When the 
Plants come up, they ſhould be carefully taken out of 
the Pots, and each tranſplanted into ſeparate ſmall Pots 
filled with rich Earth, and then plunged again into the 
Tan Bed, obſerving to ſhade them until they have taken 
Root; after which Time they ſhould have treſh Air ad- 
mitted every Day in warm Weather, and mutt be fre- 
quently watered, With this Management the Plants 
will make a great Progreſs. When any of them are 
grown too tall to remain in the hot Bed, they ſhould 
be taken out, -and plunged into the Bark Bed in the Stove 
where they may have Room to grow, eſpecially the 
1th and 12th Sorts ; bat the other two being of hum- 
bler Growth, may be kept in the hot Bed until Michael. 
mas, when the Nights begin to be cold; at which Time 
they ſhould be removed into the Stove, and plunged in 
the Bark Bed, where they muſt be treated as other tend- 
er exoticks; by which Method they may be preſerved 
through the Winter, and the following Summer they 
will produce Flowers. Theſe Plants are perennial, ſo 
if they ſnould not perfect their Seeds, the Plants may 
be maintained for ſeveral Vears. 

ORYZ A. Tourn. In. Rice; in French, Ris. 

The Characters are, 5 

be Chaff is ſmall, acute pointed, having 2 Valves near- 
Iy equal, incliſing a fingle Flower. The Petal has 2 Valdes 
hollow, compreſſed, and Boat-ſhaped, ending in a Beard or 
Awn. It bas a twotleaved Nedlarium, and 6 bairy 
Stamina the Length of the Petal, terminated by Sum- 
mits <vhnſe Baſe are bifid, and a turbinated Germen, 
ſupporting 2 reflexed bairy Styles, crowned by feathered 
Stigmas. The Ger men becomes one large, oblong, compreſſed 
Seed, having 2 Channels on each Side, ſitting on the Petal 
of the Flower. © 

There is but one Specres of this Plant, viz. 
Oryza. Matth. 403. Rice. EET 

This Grain is cultivated in moſt of the eaſtern Coun- 
tries, where it is the chief Support of the Inhabitants ; 
great Quantities of it are brought into England and other 
Zuripenn Countries every Year, where ſit is in great E- 
ſteem for Paddings,''&c. it is too tender to be produced 
in theſe northern Countries, without the Aſſiſtance of 
artificial Heat; but from Seeds formerly! ſent to South 
Carolina, great Quantities have been produced, and it 
is found to ſucceed as well there as in its native Country, 
which is a great Improvement to our American Setile- 
ments. 

This Plant grows on moiſt Soils, where the Ground 
can be flowed over with Water after it is come up; ſo 
whoeyer would cultivate it in England for Curioſity, 


ſhonld ſow the Seeds on a hot Bed, and when the Plants 


are up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into Pots filled with 
rich light Earth, and placed in Pans of Water, which 
ſhould be plunged into a hot Bed; as the Water waſtes, 
it muſt from Time to Time be renewed again. In 7. 
the Plants may be ſet abroad in a warm Situation, (tl 


' preſerving the Water in the Pans, otherwiſe they will 


not thrive; and toward the latter End of Auguſt, they 
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will produce their Grain, which will ripen tolerably 
well, if the Autumn proves favourable, 

OSIER. See Salix. 

OSMUNDA, Oſmund Royal, or flowering Fern. 

This is one of the Kinds of Fern which is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the other Sorts, by its producing Flowers on 
the Top of the Leaves; whereas the others, for the 
moſt part, produce them on the Back of their Leaves. 

There is but one Kind of this Plant, which grows 
wild in England, but there are ſeveral Sorts of them 
which grow in America ; but as they are ſeldom kept 
in Gardens, I ſhall not enumerate their Species. 

The common Sort grows on Bogs in ſeveral Parts of 
England, therefore whoever hath an Inclination to tranſ- 
plant it into Gardens, ſhould place it in a moiſt ſhady 
Situation, otherwiſe it will not thrive. 

OSTEOSPERMUM. Lin. Gen. Plant, 887. Moni- 
lifera.. Vaill. 44. Par. 1720. Chryſanthemoides. Tour n. 
AA. Par. 1705. Hard ſeeded Chryſanthemum. 

The Characters are, ee 

The Flower hath an bemiſpberical Empalement, which 
is fingle, and cut into many Segments. The Flower is com- 
poſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite Flowers in the Diſk, which 
are tubulous, and cut at the Brim into 5 Parts. Theſe are 
ſurrounded by ſeveral female radiated Flowers, each having 
'a long narrow Tongue, cut into 3 Parts at the Top. The 
hermaphredite Flowers have each 5 flender ſhort Stamina, 
terminated by cylindrical Summits, with a ſmall Germen 
ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by an obſalete Stigma; 
theſe are barren. The female Flowers have each a globular 
Germen ſuport ing a ſlender Style, crowned by an indented 
Stigma; the Germen becomes one ſingle bard Seed. 

The Species ate, 

1. OsrtEoSrERMUM foliis eppeſitis palmatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 424. Hard-ſeeded Chryſanthemum, with palmated 
Leaves growing oppoſite, This is the Chryſanthemum 
angulofes platani foliit, Virginianim. Pluk. Phyt. Virginian 
Corn Marygold, with angular Plane Tree Leaves. 

2. OsTEosPERMUM foliis ovalibus obſolete —.— 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. 424. Hard- ſeeded Chryſanthemum, 
with oval Leaves, which are lightly fawed. This is the 
Chryſanthemoides Afrum populi albe fcliis. Hort. Eltb. 80. 
Tab. 68: Hard- ſeeded African Chiyfanthemum, with 
Leaves like thoſe of white Poplar. * 

3. OsTEOSPERMUM foliis Janceolatis acute dentat is, 
caule fruticoſo. Tab. 194. Fig. 1. Hard-ſeeded Chry- 
ſanthemum, with Spear-ſhaped Leaves which ate acute- 
ly indented, and a ſhrubby Stalk. 

4. OsTEOSPERMUM inis ramoſis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
424. Hard-ſeeded ' Chryſanthemum, with branching 
Spines. This is the Chryſunthemoides * Af- 
ricanum odoratum, ce & viſcoſum. Hort. Amt. 2. 
p. 85. Hard- ſeeded Chryſanthemum of Africa, which 
is prickly, viſcous, and ſweet. 

5. OsTEosPERMUM foliis lanceslatit imbricatis ſeſſili- 
iis. Flor. Leyd. Fred. 179. Hard- ſeeded Chryſanthe- 
mum with Spear-ſhaped Leaves fitting cloſe to the Stalks, 
and lying over each other like the Scales of a Fiſh. This 
is the | Meonilifcra poly goni foltis: Vaill. AA. Par. 1 20. 
Monilifera with Knot Graſs Leaves. 

The iſt Sort is a Native of America, growing in Vir- 
ginia and New England, in low moiſt Ground. It dies 
to the Root every Autumn, and riſes again the following 
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Spring; when growing on a moiſt rich Soil, the Shoots 
will riſe 5 or 6 Feet high garniſhed with very large, an- 
gular, divided Leaves, placed: by Pairs oppoſite, which 
are ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the Plane Tree. Ihe 
Flowers are- produced at the Extremity of the Shoots, 
which are ſhaped like thoſe of the Sun Flower, but 
ſmall, ſo do not make much Appearance. This Sort 
never produces any Seeds in England, ſo can only be 
propagated by parting the Roots, but this ſhould not be 
done oftener than every 3d or qth Year. The beſt Sea- 
ſon for this, and for tranſplanting the Roots is in Ode. 
ber, ſoon after the Shoots decay. Theſe Roots ſhould 
be planted in light rich Earth, and ſhould have a moiſt 
Situation, where they will thrive extremely well; but 
in dry Ground, if they are not duly watered in dry Wea- 
ther, they will make no Progreſs, and frequently decay 
in hot Weather. It will endure the Winter's Cold very 
well in the open Air. 

If the Seeds of this Plant are procured from America, 
they ſhould be ſown on a Bed of rich Earth, and in dry 
Weather ſhould be watered. Theſe Seeds generally 
remain in the Ground a whole Year, before the Plants 
appear. When the Plants come up, they thould be 
treated as hath been directed for the old Plants. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hepe, 
but has been ſeveral Years an Inhabitant of the Engliſh 
Gardens. This riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 75 or 8 Feet 
high, covered with a fmooth gray Bark, and divides in- 
to ſeveral Branches, garniſhed with oval Leaves, which 
are unequally indented on their Edges; they are pla- 
ced alternately, and are of a thick Conſiſtence, co- 
vered with a hoary Down, which goes off frem the 
older Leaves. The Flowers are produced in Cluſters 
at the End of the Branches, 6 or 8 coming out toge- 
ther, upon Foot Stalks an Inch and a Halt long; theſe 
are yellow, and ſhaped like thoſe of Ragwort. The 
Border or Rays are compoſed of about 10 halt Florets, 
which fpread open ; the Diſk or Middle is compoſed of 
tubulous Florets, which are cut into 5 Parts at the Brim; 
theſe are barren, but the half Florets round the Border, 
have one hard Seed, ſucceeding each of them. This 
Plant flowers but ſeldom here; the time of its flower- 
ing is in Fuly or Auguft. | 

The 3d Sort grows like the .2d, but the Leaves are 
more pointed, of a green Colour, and acutely ſawed 
on the Edges; the Foot Stalks of the Leaves are bor- 
dered, and the Leaves deeply veined. 'T his produces 
Tufts of yellow Flowers at the Extremity of the Shoots 
from Spring to Autumn, and often'ripens Seeds. 

The 4th Sort is a low ſhrubby Plant, 'which ſeldom 
riſes above 3 Feet high, and divides into mauy Branch- 
es; the Ends of the Shoots are beſet with green branch- 
ing Spines ; the Leaves are very clammy, eſpecially in 
warm Weather; theſe are long and narrow, and ſet on 
without any Order. The Flowers are produced ſingly 
at the Ends of the Shoots, which are yellow, and ap- 
pear 8 and Au guy. 22 

Theſe 3 Sorts are too tender to ſive in e open Air 
in England, ſo ate placed in the Green-houſe in O:ber, 
and may be treated as Myrtles, and other hardy Grcen- 
houſe Plants, which require a large Share of Air in mild 
Weather; and in the Beginning of May the Plants may 
be removed into the open Air, and placed in a ſhelter- 
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ed Situation during the Summer Seaſon. The ſecond 
and third Sorts muſt have Plenty of Water, being very 
thirſty Plants, but the fourth Sort muſt have it given but 
— eſpecially in Winter. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Cuttings, which may 
be planted in any of the — Months, on a Bed of 
light Earth, and ſhould be watered and ſhaded until they 


have taken Root, which will be in 5 or 6 Weeks, when 7e 


they muſt be taken up, and planted in Pots; for if 
they are ſuffered to ſtand long, they will make ſtrong vigo- 
rous Shoots, and will be difficult to tranſplant afterward, 
eſpecially the 2d and 3d ; but there is not ſo much 
Danger of the 4th, which is not ſo vigorous, nor ſo eaſy in 
taking Root as the other. During the Summer Seaſon the 
Pots ſhould be frequently removed, to prevent the Plants 
from rooting through the Holes in the Bottom of the Pots, 
into the Ground, which they. are very apt to do when 
they continue long undiſturbed, and then _ ſhoot very 
luxuriantly ; but on their being removed, theſe Shoots, 
and ſometimes the whole Plant, will decay. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this hath a ſhrubby Stalk about 4 Feet high, 
which divides into many ſmall Branches, garniſhed with 
ſmall oblong Leaves which ſit cloſe to them, and in 
ſome of the upper Branches they lie over each other 
like the Scales of Fiſh. The Flowers come out at the 
End of the Branches, ſtanding ſingly upon Foot Stalks 
about an Inch long; the half Florets which compole the 
Border or Rays, are acute-pointed and ſpread open, the 
Diſk is compoſed of Florets which are barren. This 
Sort is propagated by —_— as the other Sorts, and 
muſt be treated in the ſame Way. 

OSYRIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 978. Cafia. Tourn. Inft. 


R. H. 664. Tab. 488. Poets Caſia. 


The Characters are, 

It is male and female in different Plants ; the Empale- 
ment of the Flower is of one Leaf, which is divided into 
three acute Segments, The Flower hath no Petals, but 
thoſe on the male Plants have three ſhort Stamina; the 


female have a Germen, which afterward changes to a glo- 


bular Berry, baving a fingle Seed. 
We have but one Species of this Plant, wiz. 
Osrr1s fruteſcens baccifera. C. B. P. Shrubby Ber- 
Ty-bearing Poets Caſia; and by ſome, Red-berried 
bby Caſia. 
This is a low Shrub, ſeldom riſing above 2 Feet high, 


having ligneous Branches, garniſhed with long narrow 


Leaves, of a bright Colour. The Flowers appear in 
June, and are of a yellowiſh Colour, ſucceeded by Ber- 
ries, which at firſt are green, and afterward turn to a 


bright red, like thoſe of Aſparagus. 


This Plant grows wild in the South of France, in 


Spain, and ſome Parts of Jah, by the Side of Roads, 


alſo between the Rocks, but is with great Difficulty tranſ- 
planted into Gardens; nor does it thrive after being re- 
moved ;. ſo the only Method to obtain it is, to ſow the 
Berries where they-are to remain. Theſe Berries com- 
monly remain a Year in the Ground before the Plants ap- 
pear, and ſometimes they will lie 2 or 3 Years, ſo that 
the Ground ſhould not be diſturbed under 3 Years, 
if the Plants do not come up ſooner. Theſe Seeds muſt 
be procured from the Places where the Plants naturally 


grow, for thoſe which have been brought into Gardens 


OTH 
never produce any, and it is with great Difficulty they 
are preſerved alive. 

OTHONNA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 888. Doria. Raii. 
Meth. Plant. 33. Jacobea. Tourn. Infl, Ragwort. 

The Characters are, : 

It bath a radiated Flower compoſed of hermaphrodite 
Florett which form the Diſt, and female half Florets which 

orm the op or Border; theſe are included in one common 
fingle Empalement of one Leaf, cut into 8 or 10 Segments, 
The bermapbrodite Flowers are tubulecus, indented at the 
Top in 5 Parts; the female balf Flarets are ſtretched out 
like a: Tongue, and the Point has 3 Indentures reflexed. 
The hermapbrodite Florets have ſhort hairy Stamina, ter- 
minated by cylindrical Summits, and an oblong Germen ſu 
porting a ſlender Style, crowned by a ſingle Stigma. The 
female balf Florets bave oblong Germen with a ſlender 
Style, crowned by a large bifid reflexed Stigma. The 
ry ay Florets are ſeldom fruitful, but the female 
half Florets have an oblong Seed, which is ſometimes na- 
ted, and at others crowned with Down ; theſe fit in the 
t Empalement. 
The Species are, 

1. OrhoxxN A foliis pinnatifidis tomentoſis, laciniis ſinu- 
atis, caule fruticeſo. Hort. Upſal. 273. Othonna with 
woolly Wing-pointed Leaves, finuated Jags, and a 
ſhrubby Stalk. This is the Jacobæa maritima. C. B. P. 
131. Sea Ragwort. 

2. Ornonna foliis oblongo-ovatis, Pinnato- ſinuatis, 
ſuperne viridi-nigricantibus, infernò tomenteſit, caule fru- 
ticoſo. Othonna with oblong, oval, Wing, ſinuated 
Leaves of a dark green on their upper Side, woolly 
on their under, and a ſhrubby Stalk. This is the Jaco- 
bæa maritima latifolia. C. B. P. Broad leaved Sea Rag- 
wort, 

3- OTHOXN a foliis reniformibus ſuborbiculatis denticu- 
latis petiolatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 924. Otbonna with Kidney- 
ſhaped, orbicular, indented Leaves, having Foot Stalks. 
This is the Facobea Africana bedere terreſiris folio re- 
pens. H. AmPi. 2. p. 145. Creeping African Rag-wort, 
with a Groundivy Leaf. 

4. Ornox NA foliis infimis lancealatis integerrimis, ſu- 
perioribus ſonuate-dentatis, Hort. Cliff. 419. Othonna with 
Spear-ſhaped lower Leaves which are entire, and the 
upper ones indented in Sinuſes. This is the Facebes 
Africana fruteſcens coronopi folio. Hort. Amſt. 2. p. 139. 
Shrubby African Ragwort, with a Hartſhorn Leaf. 

5. OTHONNA folits lanceolatis integerrimis. Hort. Gf 
419. Othonna with Spear-ſhaped entire Leaves. is 
is the ' Africana fruteſcens, craſſit & ſucculentis 
foliis. Hort. Amt. 2. p. 147. Shrubby African Rag- 
wort, with thick ſucculent Leaves. 

6. OTrHoNNA foliis cunciformibus integerrimis ſeſfili- 
bus, caule fruticoſo procumbente, pedunculis longiſſimis. 
Otbonna with entire Wedge-ſhaped Leaves ſitting cloſe, 
a ſhrubby trailing Stalk, and very long Foot Stalks to the 
Flowers. This is the Caltboides Africana, glaſti folio. 
Fuſſ. African Baſtard Marygold, with a Woad Leaf. 

7. OTHONNa foliis pinnatifidis, laciniis linearibus 
parallelis. Hort. Cliff. 419, Othonna with Wing-pointed 
Leaves, whoſe Segments are narrow and parrallel. Ja- 
cobea Africana 22 foliis abfinthii umbelliferi in- 
canis. Hort. 


. Shrubby African Ragwort, with 
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hoary Leaves like thoſe of the umbelliferous Worm - 


wood. 

8. Ornox NA foliis multifide-pinnatis linearibus. Flor. 
Leyd. Prod. 380. Othonna with very narrow Leaves, 
ending in many winged Points. This is the Jacobæa 
Africana — foliis abrotani ſ. crithmi major & 
minor. Volk. Norim. 225. Shrubby African Ragwort, 
with a Southernwood or Samphire Leaf. 

9. OTHONNA folits ovato-cuneiformibus dentati;. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 926. Othonna with oval, Wedge-ſhaped, in- 
dented Leaves. This is the Solidagso foliis oblongis denta- 
tis glabris, "ptr magnis umbellatis. Burm. Afr. 164. 
Tab. 59. Woundwort with oblong, indented, ſmooth 
Leaves, and large Flowers growing in Umbels. 

10. OTHONNA foliis ovato-lanceolatis denticulatis ſub- 
tus tomentoſit, floribut corymboſis. Othonna with oval, 
Spear-ſhaped, indented Leaves, which are woolly on 
their under Side, and Flowers growing in a Corymbus. 
This is the Doria Americana, foliis ſerratis & ſubtus in- 
canis. Hoff. MJ. American Doria with ſawed Leaves, 
which are hoary on their under Side. 

There are ſome other Species of this Genus, ſome 
of which grow naturally in England, and being trouble- 
ſome Weeds, are not admitted into Gardens, ſo I have 


not enumerated them here. 


The 1ſt Sort is the common Sea Ragwort, which has 
been ſuppoſed to grow naturally near the Sea in ſome 
Parts of England; but I have never yet met with it wild in 
any Part where I have been, nor have I heard that an 
other Perſon has ſeen it growing naturally here. fe 
gow in great Plenty on the Sea Coaſt in France and 

taly; this ſends out many ſhrubby Stalks, which riſe 
from 2 to 3 Feet high; they are hoary, and garniſhed 
with woolly Leaves 6 or 8 | long, jagged. to the 
Mid-rib in 5 or 6 Parts; the Jaggs are oppoſite, nar- 

roweſt at their Baſe, and at their Points are divided into 
3 or 4 obtuſe Segments; the Stalks have a few Leaves 
toward the Bottom of the ſame Shape, and are 

"terminated with yellow Flowers growing in a Corym- 
bus; theſe are ſucceeded by downy Seeds, which npen 
in Autumn. 

The Seeds of the 2d Sort I received from the Medi- 
terranean, where it grows naturally. This hath ſhrub- 
by Stalks, which riſe 3 or 4 Feet high, covered with 
a hoary Down, and garniſhed with Leaves from 2 to 3 
Inches long, and an Inch and a Half broad, ſtanding on 
very long Foot Stalks; they are regularly ſinuated on 
their Edges, in Form of winged Leaves; the under 
Side of the Leaves are hoary, but their upper Side are 
of a blackiſh green Colour, The Flowers grow in ſmall 
Cluſters at the End of the Branches, they are of a deep 
yellow Colour, and are ſucceeded by downy Seeds like 
the 1ſt. This is a very different Plant from the iſt, 
and always retains its Difference from Seeds. There 
are. 2 Varieties of the 1ſt Sort, mentioned by Tourne- 
fort, which he found growing naturally in the Levant ; 
but theſe I have frequently propagated by Seeds, 
and have always found them vary; ſometimes the 
Leaves became green on both Sides, and at others only 
on their upper Side; ſo that theſe are not worthy of be- 
ing noticed, : 

The zd Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Cood 
Hape, from whence the Seeds were brought to Holland 
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in 1697, where the Plants were raiſed, and have ſince 
been communicated to moſt of the curious Gardens in 
Europe. This hath a Root compoſed of many ſmall 
Fibres; the Stalks are round, branching, and weak; 
they are herbaceous, hairy, and trail on the Ground if 
not ſupported. "Theſe grow 5 or 6 Feet long, dividing 
into a great Number of Branches, garniſhed with round- 
iſh/indented Leaves, not unlike Ground-Ivy, hollowed 


at their Baſe; the Flowers are produced at the End of 


the Stalks in looſe Umbels; they are radiated ; the 
Rays are yellow like thoſe of common Ragwort ; the 
Diſk is compoſed of Hermaphrodite Flowers of a dark 
Colour; the Seeds have a Down on their Top. 

The fourth Sort grows naturally in Ztbiopia. This 
riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 4 or 5 Feet high, dividing into 
ſeveral Branches garniſhed with grayiſh Leaves placed 
without Order, thoſe on their lower Part *. 
and entire, but the others are indented on the Edges at- 


ter the Manner of Hartſhorn. The Flowers are produ- 


ced in looſe Umbels at the End of the Branches ; they 
are yellow, and are ſucceeded by downy Seeds. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
This riſes with a round herbaceous Stalk, which after- 
ward becomes ligneous, dividing into many Branches, 
from 3 to four Feet high, garniſhed with thick, ſuccu- 
lent, grayiſh Leaves, placed without Order; theſe are 
narrow at their Baſe, and broad toward their Points, en- 
tire, and fit cloſe to the Branches. The Flowers are 
produced on branching Foot Stalks at the End of the 
Branches, each Flower ſtanding upon one of the Foot 
Stalks ; they have broad yellow Rays, with a large Diſk 
in the Middle, and are ſucceeded by downy Seeds. 

The 6th Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Shaw, 
near Tunis in 42 from whence he brought the 
Seeds. This ſends out many ligneous Stalks from the 
Root, which ſpread out on every Side, declining to- 
ward the Ground, and are garniſhed with grayiſh Leaves, 
which are narrow at their Baſe, enlarging upward, and 
are broad at their Points, where they are rounded; 


theſe ſit cloſe to the Stalks. The Flowers are produced 


upon long, thick, ſucculent Foot Stalks at the End of the 
Branches ; they are yellow ; the Rays are ſharp-pointed,, 
and not much longer than the Empalement ; the Diſk 
is large, and the Florets are as long as the Empalement; 
the Seeds are crowned with a long Down. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence the Seeds were brought to Holland, 
and the Plants were raiſed in the Amſterdam Garden in 
1699. - This riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk about the Thick- 
neſs of a Man's Finger, 2 Feet high, which divide inte 
many Branches; theſe are covered with a hoary Down, 
and are garniſhed with hoary Leaves about 3 Inches 
long and one broad, cut into many narrow Segments. 
almoſt to the Mid-rib ; theſe Segments are equal, paral- 
lel, and are indented at their Ends into 2 or 3 Points. 
The Flowers are produced on long Foot Stalks which 
ariſe from the Wings of the Stalks toward the End 


of the Branches they have large yellow — or Bo- 


ders, with a Diſk of Florets, and are preceded by ob- 
long purple Seeds crowned with Down. 

The Sth Sort grows naturally on the Hills near 
the Cape of Good Hope, and was raiſed from Seed in the- 
Amſterdam Garden. This hath a low, ſhrubby, branch. 
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ing Stalk; the Leaves are thick like thoſe of Sampbire, 
and are cut into many narrow Segments. The Flowers 
are produced on ſhort Foot Stalks at the End of the 
Branches; they are yellow, and ſhaped like the other 
Specics of this Genus, and ate ſucceeded by brown Seeds 
crowned with ſoft Down. * 

The gth Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hipe. I his hath a thick ſhrubby Stalk, dividing into 
ſeveral Branches, which riſe 5 or 6 Feet high; the 
Leaves come out in Cluſters from one Point, ſpread on 
every Side; they are ſmooth, narrow at their Baſe, en- 
Iarging gradually to their Points, which are rounded ; 


their Fcges are acutely indented like thoſe of the Holly. 


From the Center of the Leaves ariſe the Foot Staiks of 
the Flowers, which are 5 or 6 Inches long, branching 
out into ſeveral ſmaller, each ſuſtaining one yellow radia- 
ted Flower, ſhaped like the former; theſe are ſucceed- 
ed by ſlender Seeds crowned with Down.  - © 

The 1oth Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent the Seeds to England. 
This riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 7 or 8 Feet high, co- 
vered with a hoary Down, and garniſhed with oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped Leaves, 4 Inches long, and an Inch and a 
Half broad at their Baſe gradually leſſening to their 
Points; they are ſmooth, and of a dark green on their 
upper Side, but very white and woolly on their under, 
ſtanding alternately on ſhort woolly Foot Stalks. The 
upper Part of the Stalk is naked, and at the Top 
divides into 5 or 6 Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining a round- 
iſh Bunch of yellow radiated Flowers, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſlender Seeds crowned with Down. 

The iſt Sort was formerly preſerved in Green-houſes, 
and was ſuppoſed too tender to live abroad in the open 
Air ; but later Experience has taught us that the Cold 
will not deſtroy it, provided it is planted on a lean dry 
Soil; but in rich moiſt Ground, theſe Plants grow 
too vigorous in Summer, ſo tt eir Branches being replete 
with Moiſture, they are ſometimes killed in ſevere 
Winters. This is eaſily propagated by Slips or Cuttings 
during any of the Summer Months. Theſe may be 
planted in a ſhady Border, and now and then refreſhed 
with Water; in about 6 Weeks or 2 Months they will 
have good Roots : Then they may be tranſplanted to 
the Places where they are to remain, ſhading them 
from the Sun, and ſupplying them with Water till they 
have taken new Root ; after which they will require no 
other Care but to keep them clean from Weeds. This 
Sort flowers moſt Pait'of Summer, but they have lit- 
tle Beauty; the Plants are preſerved more tor the Va- 
riety of their hoary divided Leaves. 

The 2d Sort is not quite ſo hardy; if planted in a 
warm Situation, and on a dry Soil, it will live abroad 
through our ordinary Winters very well, but in ſevere 
Froſts they are ſometimes killed. This may be propa- 
gated by Slips or Cuttings, as the firft. | 

The 3d Sort is too tender to live in the open Air 
through the Winter, but may be preſerved, with a little 
Protection, in hard Froſt, and requires as much free 
Air as poſſible in mild Weather; fo if thehered under 
„ Frame in Winter, it will thrive better than in a 
ee. Iris eaſily propagated byCuttings, as the iſt. 

, 5th, 7th, 8th, and gth Sorts are pre- 

* x (rcen-houſes through the Winter, but require 
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no artificial Warmth; if: theſe are protected from Froſt 
it is ſufficient; and in mild Weather they muſt have a 
large Share of free Air. In Summer they muſt be pla- 
ced abroad in a ſheltered Situation, among other hardy 
exotic Plants, where they will add to the Variety, and 
flower great Part of the Summer. They may be all pro- 
pagated by Cuttings during any of the Summer Months, 
planted on an old hot Bed, and covered with Glaſſes, 
ſhading them from the Sun in the Heat of the Day. 
When theſe have taken Root, they ſhould be planted each 
mto a ſeparate Pot filled with ſoft loamy Earth, placing 
them in the Shade till they have taken new Root; 
then they may be removed to a ſheltered Situation 
till Autumn, treating them in the ſame Way, as the 
old Plants. | 

The 6th Sort will live in the open Air, if planted 
in a warm Situation and a dry Soil. Some of theſe Plants 
have enduted the open Air for more than 20 Years in 
the Chelſea Garden, without Protection. This is eaſily 
propagated by Cuttings, the ſame Way as the former. 

The 10th Sort is too tender to live through the 


Winter in England without artificial Warmth, therefore 


the Plants ſhould be placed in a Stove kept to a mode- 
rate Temperature of Warmth, for the Plants-are apt to 
draw up weak when they are in too great Heat; theſe 
require to be frequently refreſhed with Water in Winter, 
but it muſt not be given in too great Quantity during 
that Seaſon. The latter End of Fune the Plants ſhould 


be removed into the open Air, placing them in a warm 


ſheltered Situation ; and in warm dry Weather they will 
require a greater Quantity of Water. This Sort will 
grow by Cuttings,” which ſhould be planted on a mode- 
rate hot Bed the Beginning of July, and ſhaded till they 
have taken Root; then they may be each planted in a 
ſmall-Pot, filled with loamy Earth, placing 'them vn- 


der a Frame till they have taken new Root, after which 


they muſt be gradually inured to the open Air, and 


treated as the old Plants. 
OXALIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 515. Oxys: Tourn. Inft. 


R. H. 88. Tab. 19. Wood Sorrel. 


The Cbaradlers are, 1 | 
De Empalement of the Flower is ſhort, permanent, and 
cut into 5 acute Parts. The Flower is of one Petal, cut 
into 5 obtuſe indented Segments almoſt to the Bottom ; it bath 
10 ered hairy Stamina, terminated by roundiſh furrowed 
Summits, and a Germen with 5 Angles, ſupporting 5 ſlen- 
der Styles crowned by obtuſe Stigmas. The Germen be- 
comes a 5 cornered Capſule with 5 Cells, which open longi- 
tudinally at the Angles, containing roundifh Seeds, which 
are thrown out with an Elaſticity on the Touch when ripe. 
e 
1. Oxalis ſcaps unifloro, foliis ternatis, radice ſqua- 
moſo-articulata Hort, Cliff. ws: Wood Sorrel with one 
Flower on a, Foot Stalk, trifoliate Leaves, and a ſcaly- 
jointed Root. This is the O:xys flore albo. Teurn. Inſt. $8. 
Wood Sorrel with a white Flower. 45: it 
2. Oxalis caule ramoſo diffuſe, pedunculicumbelliferis. 
Hort. Cliff. 175. Wood Sorrel with a branching diffuſed 
Stalk; and umbellated Foot Stalks. Ibis is the Oxy- 
luteo. 7. B. Yellow Wood Sorrel. t. 
3. Oxalis caule ramſo eretto, pedunculis umbilliferis. 
Flor. Virg. 161. Wood Sorrel with a branching, upright 
Stalk, and umbellated Foot Statks. This is the Oxys 
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lutes, Americana, erecbior. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 88. Up- 
right yellow American, Wood Sorrel. - i 
4. Oxatns prdunculis unifloris, caule dic bolomo. Lin, 
Sp. Plant. 443. Wood Sorrel with one Flower on a Foot 
Stalk, and  Stalks divided 2 Pairs. This is the Oxys 


bulboſa AEthiopica minor, folio cordats, fore ex albida 
purpuraſcente. Tourn. Inſt. 89. Smaller bulbous Atbio- 
pian Wood Sorrel, with a Heart. ſhaped Leaf, and a 
purpliſh white Flower. 7 | 5 

5. OxAL18 ſcapo unifloro, fpliis ternatis, radice hulbo- 
ſa. Hort. Cliff. 175. Wood Sorcel with a Foot Stalk 
lupporting one Flower, trifoliate Leaves, and a bulbous, 
Root. This is the Oxys bulboſa Africana, retundifolia 
caiilibus & floribus , purpureis amplis. Hort. Amſt. 1. p 
41. Tab. 21. African bulbous Wood Sorrel, having a 
round Leaf, large purple Stalks and Flowers. 

6. Oxalis ſcapo umbelliſero, foliis ternatis bipartitis, 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 434. Wood Sorrel with an umbelliferous 
Stalk, and trifoliate Leaves divided in two Parts. This 
is the Oxalis bulboſa pentapbylla & hexapbylla, flaribus 
magnis luteis & ＋ 255 Burm. Afr. 80. Tab. 29. Bul- 
bous Wood Sorre 
yellow Flowers in Abundance. = : 

7. OxAL1s caule erecto fruticoſo, foliis ternatis, impart 
maximo. Wood Sorrel with an upright ſhrubby Stalk, 
and trifoliate Leaves, the middle. one being very large. 
This is the Oxys lutea fruteſcens, trifolii bituminoſt facie. 
Plum. Cat. 2. Yellow, ſhrubby Wood Sorrel with the 
Appearance of bituminous Trefoil. | OR 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in 'moiſt ſhady Woods, 
and claſe to, Hedges in England, fo is ſeldom admit- 
ted jnto, Gardens; Rei ene is fond of acid 
Herbs in Fallads, can ſcarce find a more grateful Acid 
in any other Plant. The Roots are, compoſed of many 
ſcaly Joints, which propagate in great Plenty. The 
Leaves ariſe immediately from the Roots on ſingle long 
Foot Stalks, are compoſed, of 3 Heart-ſhaped Lobes, 
which meet in a Center. where they join the Foot Stalk, 
and are-of a pale green and hairy; between theſe” 
come out. the Flowers upon, pretty long Foot Stalks, 
each ſuſtaining one large white Flower, of the open 
Bell Shape. Theſe appear in April and May, and are 
ſucceeded by five: cornered oblong Seed Veſſels, hav- 
ing 5. Cells incloſing ſmall brow ni Seeds; when theſe 
are ripe, the Seed Veſſels burſt open on the ſeaſt 
Touch, and. caſt. out, the, Seeds to a cbnfiderable Diſz- 
tance; This is the Sort, directed for medicinal Uſe in 
the Dipenfuty but thoſe People, who ſupply the Mar- 
ket with Herbs, generally bring the 34 Sort, which is 
now become common in the Gardens; but this hath ve- 
ry little acid, ſo is unfit for the Purpoſe; but as it riſes 
with an upright branching Stalk, fo it is ſoon gathered 
and tied up in Bunches; whereas the Leaves of the 1ſt. 
grow frngly from the Root, and require- more Time 
in gathering. d Variety of the iff Sort with a 
purphſh Flower, which grows naturally in the North 
of England, but, as it does not differ in any other Re- 
ſpect, I have not enumerated it. 

The 2d Sort is an annual, which grows naturally in 
Woods and ſhady Places in Itah and Sicily. The 
Root of this is long, ſlender, and fibrous; the Stalks trail 
on the Ground, Tan out 8 or 9 Inches wide on 
every Side, dividing into ſmall Branches; the Leaves 


with five or ſix Leaves, and large 
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ſtand upon pretty long Foot Stalks, and are compoſed 
of 3 Heart-ſhaped Lobes, which have deeper Indentures 
at their Points, than thoſe of the 1ſt Sort. The Flow- 
ers are yellow, growing in Form of an Umbel upon 
long ſlender Foot Stalks, ariſing {rom the Side of the 
Branches. Theſe appear in June and July, and are fuc- 
ceeded by Seed Veſlels near an Inch long, which open 
with Elaſticity, and caſt out the Seeds. 

The 31 Sort grows naturally in Virginia and other 
Parts ot North America, from whence the Seeds were 
formerly brought to Europe; but where-ever this Plant 
has been once introduced and ſuffered to ripen Seeds, 


it has become a common Weed. This is an annual Plant, 


riſing with a branching, herbaceous Stalk 8 or 9g Inches 
high the Leaves ſtand on very long Foot Stalks, and are 
ſhaped like thofe of the 2d Sort. The Flowers are yellow, 
ſtznding; in a Sort of Umbel, on long, lender, erect 
Foot Stalks; the Seed Veſſels and Seeds are like thoſe of 
the 2d Sore... 2 ee Neu 10 14 n 

Theſe 3 Sorts require no particular Culture; if the 
Roots of the iſt Sort are taken up and tranſplanted in a 
ſhady moiſt Border, they will thrive and multiply ex- 
ceedingly, and, if kept clean from Weeds, will require 
no other Care. If the Seeds of the other two Sorts are 
ſown in an open Border, or- permitted to ſcatter, the 
Plants will riſe freely, and require no Care. 

"The 4th Sort hath: a- roundiſh bulbous. Root, trom 
which come out ſlender Stalks about 6 Inches high, which 
divide into Branches by Pairs, and trom the Diviſtons 
come out the Foot Stalks of the Leaves; theſe are long, 
flender, and fuftam à trifoliate' Leaf compoſed of 3 
ſmall ronmdiſh, Heart-ſhaped Lobes. The Foot Stalks 


of the Flowers are Tong, | flender, and ariſe from the 


Diviſion ' of the Stalks, each ſuſtaining one purpliſh: 
Flower about the ſame Size and Shape as thoſe of the 
firſt Sort. This flowers in May, June, and Fu'p, and 
ſometimes produces ripe Seeds in England. It grows na- 
turally at the Caper e *Gad Hope, ſo is too tender to ſive 
through the Winter in the open Air in England ;- but it. 
ſheltered from hard Froſt, under a common Frame, in 
Winter, it will require no other Protection. It propa - 
gates in Plenty by Offsets from the Root, as alfo by“ 
Bulbs, which come out from the Side of the Stalks. | 
The sth Sort grows © naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope in ſuch Plenty that the Earth, which came from 
thence, with ſome Plants to gland, was full of it. 
Fhis hath a roundiſh bulbous Root, covered with a broun 


Skin ſending out ſtrong Fibres which ſtrike: deep in - 


to the Ground; the Leaves ate triſoliate, compoſed of 
roundrfh, large, hairy Lobes, but little indented at the 
Top; theſe ſtand on long flender Foot Stalks, which a- 
rife from a thick ſhort Stalk adhering to the Root. The 
Foot Stalks of the Flowers ariſe betu een the Leaves of 
the Stalk, each ſupporting ene large purple Flower ; 
theſe appear in January and Fibrut*y, but are rarely 
ſucceeded by Seeds here, but the Roots put out Oifeets 
in great Plenty, whereby it is propagated. This Sort 
will not thrive in Winter in the open Air here ſo the 
Roots ſhould be planted in. Pots, and ſheltered under a 
common Frame in Winter, admitting as much free Air 
as poſſible in mild Weather, otherwiſe the Leaves will 
draw up weak; for the Eeaves of this come but in Ocho 
ber, and continue growing till May, when they begin to 


3 
decay. 
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_ 7 Roots may be tranſplanted any Time after 
the Leaves decay, till they begin to puſh out again, 

The 6th Sort is alſo a Native of the Cape; the Roots 
of this are bulbous; the Leaves ſtand on long ſlender 
Foot Stalks, which ariſe from a ſhort Stalk or Head; 
they are compoſed of 3 Lobes, for the moſt part divi- 

into. 2 Parts almoſt to their Baſe, The Foot Stalks 
of the Flowers are 5 or 6 Inches long, ſuſtaining ſeve- 
ral large yellow Flowers ranged in Form of an Umbel, 
"Theſe appear in March, and are ſometimes ſucceeded 
2 _ here, This requires the ſame Treatment as 
Ft, 

The 7th Sort was diſcovered by Plumier in the French 
Colonies in America, and was ſince found growing plen- 
tifully at La Vera Cruz by the late Dr. . who 
ſent it to England. It riſes with a ſnrubby Stalk a Foot 
and a Half high, ſending out ſeveral flender Branches, 
garniſhed with trifoliate ſmall Leaves, compoſed of 3 
oval Lobes, the middle one being twice as large as the 
ſide ones. Theſe are placed by Pairs oppoſite, and 
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NADUS. Lin. Gen. Edit. prior. 476. Edit, 5. 


Prunus. 546. Ceraſus & Lauroceraſus. Tourn. Infl. 
The Bird Cherry, or Cherry Laurel. 
The Characters are, 143 
The Empalement of the Flower is Bell-ſbaped, of one 
Leaf indented in five Parts at the Brim which ſpread open. 
The Flower bath 5 large roundiſb Petals, which ſpread o- 
, and are inſerted in the Em nt, It hath from 20 to 


30. ed Stamina, which are inſerted in the Empale- 


ment, terminated by roundiſh Summits, and a roundiſh Ger- 
men ſupporting a flender Style, crowned by an entire obtuſe 

roma, The Germen becomes a roundiſh Fruit, inclofing 
an al- pointed Nut having rough Furrows. 

This Genus of Plants was by Dr. Linneus, in the 
former Editions of his Method, ſeparated from the 
Cherries, to which they had been before joined, becauſe 
the Furrows of the Nuts in this Genus were obtuſe, 
whereas thoſe of the Cherries are acute; but there is a 
more obvious Diſtinction between them, which is, the 
Flowers of the Padus are ranged in a long Bunch, and 
thoſe of the Cherry have their Foot Stalks ariſing from 
one Joint ; but in the laſt Edition, he has joined this 
Genus, the Cherry and Apricot, to the Plum, makin 
them only Species of the ſame Genus, in which, 
think, he has exceeded the Boundaries of Nature; for 
although the Padus and Ceraſus may with Propriety be 
joined in the ſame Genus, yet theſe ought by no Means 
to be joined to the Prunus; for it is well known, that the 
Cherry will not grow by grafting or budding on the 
Plum Stock, nor the Plum upon Cherry Stocks, though 
there are no Inſtances of two Trees of the ſame Genus, 
which will not grow on each other, however different 
their exterior Appearance may be. 

The Species are, | 2 

1. Papus wlandulis duobus, baſs foliorum ſubjectis. 


Hort. Cliff. 185. Bird Cherry with two Glands at the 


Bate of the Leaves. This is the Ceraſus racemoſa, i 
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ſometimes by Threes round the Stalk, ſtanding o 

Foot Stall The Foot Stalks of the — _ 
from the Wings of the Stalks, are near 2 Inches long 
each ſuſtaining 4 or 5 yellow Flowers, whoſe Petals are 
not much longer than the Empalement ; each of theſe 
have a ſmaller Foot Stalk which is crooked, ſo the Flow. 
ers hang downward, 

This Sort is much tenderer than either of the former 
ſo requires to be placed in a Stove kept to a moderate 
Degree of Warmth in Winter. It is propagated by 
Seeds, which muſt be ſown in Pots, and —— into 
a moderate hot Bed; when the Plants come up, they 
ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate Pot filled with light 
ſandy Earth, and plunged into a freſh hot Bed, ſhading 
them from the Sun till they have taken new Root ; after 
which they muſt be treated in the ſame Manner as other 
tender Plants from the ſame Country. 

OX-EYE. See Buphthalmum. 

OXYACANTHA. See Berberis. 

OXYS. See Oxalis. 
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veftris, fructu non eduli. C. B. P. 451. Branching wild 
he Ur 2 Fruit not eatable. "oO n 

2. PApvus foliis lanceolato-ovatis deciduus, petiolis bi- 
glanduleſis. Tab. 196. fol. 2. Bird Cherry with Spear- 
ſhaped, oval, deciduous Leaves, whoſe Foot Stalks 
have two Glands. This is the Ceraſus racemeſa, /yl- 
veſtris, fruftu non eduli, rubro H. R. Par. Branching 
wild Bird Cherry with a red Fruit, which is not eatable, 
and commonly called by the Gardeners, Cornifb Cherry. 

. Papus foliis oblongo-ovatis ſerratis acuminatis deci- 
duts, baſs antice glandulofis. Bird Cherry with oblong, 
oval, ſawed, acute-pointed, deciduous Leaves, and 
Glands on the fore Part of the Foot Stalk. This is the 
Ceraſi ſimilis arbuſcula Mariana, padi folio, flore albo 
parvo.racemolo. Flut. Mant. 43. Cateſb, Car. 1. p. 28. 
American Bird Cherry. 

4. Papus foliis ſempervirentibus lanceolato-ovatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 42. Bird Cherry with ever-green, Spear-ſhaped, 
oval Leaves. This is the Lauroceraſus. Cluf. Hiſt, 1. p. 
4. The common Laurel. 

Fe Papus foliis oblongo-ovatis ſempervirentibus eglan- 

ors. Bird Cherry with oblong, oval, ever-green 
Leaves having Glands. This is the Lauroceraſus Luſita- 
nica minor. . Infl. 628. Smaller Portugal Laurel, 


called Aſarero by the Portugueſe. 


6. Papus foliis lanceolatis acute denticulatis ſemper- 


virentibuc. Ever-green Bird Cherry with Spear-ſha 
Leaves, having ſmall acute Indentures, called in 
rica Baſtard Mohogany. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in the Hedges in York- 
Hire, and many northern Counties in England, alſo in 
ſome few Places near London, but is propagated as a 
flowering Shrub in the Nurſery Gardens for Sale. This 
riſes with ſeveral woody Stalks to the Height of 10 or 12 
Feet, which will grow to have Stems g or 10 Inches Dia- 
meter, if they are permitted to ſtand; but as the Faſhions 


of Gardens have been frequently altering for 50 or 60 
2 Years, 
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Years paſt, there are few Places where any of the orna- 
mental flowering Trees have been ſuffered to remain. 
The Branches of this Tree grow 'wide and ſcattering ; 
they are covered with a purpliſh Bark ; they are garniſh- 
ed with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed alternate, ſlight- 
ly ſawed on their Edges, ard have two ſmall Protuberan- 


ces or Glands, at their Baſe. The Flowers are produ- 


ced in long looſe Bunches, from the Side of the Branches 
they have 5 roundiſh white Petals, which, are much 
ſmaller. than thoſe of the Cherry, and are inſerted in the 
Border of the Fmpalement; and within theſe are a great 


Number of Stamina, which alſo are inſerted in the Em- 


* The Flowers ſtand each upon a ſhart Foot 
Stalk, and are ranged alternately along the principal 
Foot Stalk ; * have a ſtrong Scent, which is very diſa- 
greeble to moſt Perſons. They appear in May, and are 
ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh Fruit, which are firſt 
green, aſter ward turn red, and when ripe, are black, 
incloſing a roundiſh furrowed Stone or Nut, 'which ripens 
in Aug „l. 

T0 Sort grows naturally in Armenia, from whence 
I received the Seeds, but has been many Years propaga- 
in the Nurſery Gardens about Lenden, where it is gene- 
rally called, Carniſh Cherry. This Sort has been often 
confounded with the 1ſt, many late Writers in Botany 
having ſuppoſed it the ſame Species; but I have raiſed 
both Sorts from Seeds, and always found the young 
Plants retain their Differance. [his rifes with a ſtrait 
upright Stem more -than 20 Feet; the Branches are 
ſhorter, and grow cloſer together than thoſe of the iſt, 
ſo naturally form regular Heeds; the Leaves of this are 
ſhorter and broader then thoſe of the other, and not fo 
rough; the Flowers grow in cloſer ſhorter Spikes, which 
ſtand more ereCt ; the Fruit is larger, and red when ripe. 
This flowers a little after the firſt Sort. | 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Virginia, and other 
Parts of North America. This riſes with a thick Stem, 
ſrom 10 to 30 Feet high, dividing into many Branches, 
which have a dark purple Bark, and are garniſhed with 
oval Leaves placed alternately on ſhort Foot Stalks ; 
they are of a lucid green, and lightly ſawed on their 
Edges, continuing in. Verdure as late in Autumn as any 


of the deciduous Trees. The Flowers come out in Bun- 
ches like thoſe of the ad Sort, and are ſucceeded by larger 


Fruit, which is black when ripe, and is ſoon devoured 
wi the Birds. The Wood is beautifully veined with 
black and white, and will poliſh very ſmooth, fo is fre- 
quently uſed for Cabinet Work; as is alſo the Wood of 
the firſt Sort, which is much uſed in France, where it is 
called, Bois de Sainte-Lucie. "24 

The 4th Sort is the Common Laurel, ſo well known 
as to need no Deſcription. This grows naturally about 
Trebi ſond, near the Black Sea, and was brought to Eurepe 
bout the Vear 1576, but is now become very common, 
eſpecially in the warmer Parts of Europe. 

The 5th Sort was brought to England from Portugal, 
but whether it is a Native of that Country, or was in- 
troduced there from ſome other Country, is hard to de- 
termine. 'TheiPertugueſe call it Aſerare, or Azerere. 
This was ſuppoſed to have been but a” low ever-green 
Shrub, but by Experience we find, that when it is in 
a proper Soil, it will grow to a large Size. There are 
at preſent 1 of theſe Trees whoſe Trunks are more 

Vor. II. 3 
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than a Foot Diameter, and 10 or 12 Feet high, whit 
are not of- many Years ſtanding, and are well furniſhed 
with Branches, which when young have a reddiſh Bark ; 
the Leaves are ſhorter than thoſe of the common J. aurel, 
approaching nearer to an oval Form ; they are of the 
ſame Conſiſtence, ard of a lucid green, which mixing 
with the red Branches, make a beautiful Appearance. 
The Flowers are produced in long looſe Spikes from the 
Side of the Branches; they are white, ard ſhaped like 
thoſe cf the common [ avrel appearing in June, and are 
ſucceeded by oval Berries ſmaller than thoſe of the Laurel; 
they are firſt green, then red, and when ripe are black, 
incloſing a Stone like the Cherry. 

'The Reeds of the 6th Sort were ſent from Carolina, 
by the Title of Baſtard Mohogany, from the Colour of 
the Wood, which is ſomewhat like Mohogany. This 
ſeems to be little more than a Shrub, if we may judge 
from its Growth here; the Stalk does not riſe in Height, 
but ſends out lateral Branches, which ſpread on ever 
Side, covered with a brown Bark, and garniiſhed with 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves near 2 Inches long, and 3 Quarters 
broad, with ſmall acute Indentures on the Edges ; they 
ſtand alternately on very ſhort Foot Stalks, and are of a 
lucid green, continuing their Verdure all the Year. 
This has not flowered in England, fo I can give no Ac- 
count of it; but by the Seeds and Deſcription of its 
Flowers, it belongs to this Genus. , 

This Plant will live in the open Air- here, if planted 
in a warm Situation and ſheltered in ſevere Froſt, which, 
if expoſed, often deſtroys them, eſpecially while the 
Plants are young ; but when they have acquired Strength, 
there is no doubt of their thriving very well in the open 


Ground. It may be propagated as the Portugal Laurel 


from the Berries, and if the Branches are laid down they 
will take Root, but the Cuttings will not grow, fo far as 
I have experienced. | 
The three firſt Sorts are eaſily propagated either by 
Seeds or Layers; the Seeds they ſhould be fown in the 
Autumn, for if they are kept out 'of the Ground till 
Spring, they ſeldom. grow till the ſecond Year. Theſe 
may be fown on a Bed or Border of good Ground, in the 
ſame Way as Cherry Stones defi for Stocks ; and 
the young Plants may be treated in the ſame Manner, 
planting them out in a Nurſery, where they may ſtand 
2 Years to pet Strength, and then may be tranſplanted 
to the Places where they are to remain. 'They are uſu- 
ally intermixed with other flowering Shrubs, in W ilder- 
neſs Work, where the add to the Variety. . 

If they are propagated by Layers, the young Shoots 
ſhould be laid down in Autumn, which will have good 
Roots in Iwelvemonths, when they may be ſeparated 
from the old Plants, and tranſplanted into a Nurſery for 
a Year cr two, to get Strength, and may then be remo- 
ved to the Places where they are to grow. 

; The 3d Sort will grow to be a very large Tree when 
planted in a moiſt Soil, but in dry Ground it rarely riſes 
to be more than 20 Feet high. There have been ſome 
Plants of late raifed from Seeds fent from Carolina, 
which have all the Appearance of the 3d Sort, but are 
of much humbler Growth 3 whether this may proceed 
from their being brought from a warmer Climate, and not 
agreeing with the Cold of our Winters ſo u ell, or whether 


they 
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they are a different Species from that, I cannot yet deter- 
mine, as they have not produced Fruit here. 

The Laurel may be eaſily propagated by planting 
the Cuttings; the beſt Time for this is in September, as 
oon as the autumnal Rains fall to moiſten the Ground; 
the Cuttings muſt be the ſame Year's Shoats; and if 
they have a ſmall Part of the former Year's Wood to 
their Bottom, they will more certainly ſucceed, and 
form better Roots. Theſe ſhould. be planted in a ſoft 
loamy Soil about 6 Inches deep, preſſing the Earth cloſe 
to them. If theſe are properly planted, and the Ground 
is good, there will few of the Cuttings fail; and if they 
are kept clean from Weeds the following Summer, they 
will have made good Shoots by Autumn, when they 
may be tranſplanted into a Nurſery, where they may 
grow 2 Years to get Strength, and then ſhould be re- 
moved to the Places where they ate to remain. Theſe 
Plants were formerly kept in Pots and Tubs; and 
preſerved in Green-houſes in Winter: but afterward 
they. were planted againſt warm Walls, to -preſerve 
them, being frequently injured by ſevere Froſt. Af- 
ter this the Plants were trained into Pyramids and 
Globes, and conſtantly kept ſheered; by which the 
broad Leaves were generally cut in the Middle, which 
rendered the Plants very unſightly. |: Of late they have 
been more properly diſpoſed in Gardens, by planting 
them to border Woods, and the Sides of Widernefs 
Quarters ; . for which Purpeſe we have but few Plants 
ſp well adapted; for it will grow under the Drip of 
Frees, in Shade or Sun; and the Branches will ſpread 
to the Ground, ſo as to form a Thicket ; the Leaves 
being large, and having a fine gloſſy green Colour, 
ſet off the Woods and other Plantations: in Winter, 
when other Trees have caſt their Leaves; and in 
Summer, they make a good, Contraſt with the Green 
of the other Trees. Theſe Trees are ſometimes injured 
in very ſevere Winters, eſpecially where they ſtand ſin · 
gle, and are much expoſed ; but where they grow in 
Thickets, and are ſcreened by other Trees, they are 
feldom much hurt; for in thoſe, Places it is only the 
young tender Shoots which are injured, and there will 
be new Shoots produced immediately below theſe, to 
ſupply their Place; fo that in one Year the Damage will 

repaired. But whenever fuch ſevere Winters hap- 
pen, thefe Trees ſhould not be cut or pruned, till after 
the following Mid/ummer ; by which Time it will ap- 
pear what, Branches are dead, which may then be cut 
away, to the Places where the new Shoots are produced; 
for by haſtily cutting theſe Trees in Spring, the drying 
Winds have free Ingreſs to the Branches ; whereby the 
Shoots ſuffer as much, if not more, thar they had done 
by the Froſt. 4 AH | 
- Theſe Trees are alſo very ornamental, when they are 
mixed with other ever-green Trees, to form Thickets, 
or ſhut out the Appearance of diſagreeble Odjects; 
for the Leaves, being very large, make a good Blind, 
and are equally uſeful for ſcreening from Winds; ſo that 
when they are planted between flowering Shrubs, 'they 
may, be trained fo as to fill up the Vacancies in the Mid- 
dle of ſuch Plantations; and will anſwer the Purpoſe of 
ſcreening in Winter, and ſhutting out the View through 
the Shrubs in all Seaſons. 36 

In warm Countries this Tree grows to a large Size; 
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ſo. that in ſome. Parts of 7taly there are large Woods 
of them; but we cannot bots to have them grow to 
ſo large Stems in England; for ſhould theſe Trees be 
pruned up, in order to form them into Stems, the Froſt 
would then become much more hurtful to them, than 
in the Manner they uſually grow, with their Branches 
to the Ground: However if they are planted pretty 
cloſe together in large Thickets, and permitted to grow 
rude, thev will defend each other from the Froſt, and 


will grow 10 a conſiderable Height: An Inſtance of which 
is now in that noble Plantation of ever-green Trees, 


made by his Grace the Duke of Bedford, at Micburn- 
Abbey; where there is a conſiderable Hill, covered en. 
tirely with Laurels ; and in the other Parts of the ſame 
Plantation, there are great Numbers of theſe intermixed 
with other ever-greens, where they are already grown to 
a conſiderable Size, and make a noble Appearance. 

There are ſome Perſons who propagate theſe Tree: 
from their Berries, which is certainly the beſt Way to 
obtain good Plants; for thoſe raiſed from Seeds have a 
Diſpoſition to an upright Growth; whereas almoſt all 
thoſe raiſed from Cuttings, or Layers, incline more to 
an horizontal Growth, and produce a greater Number 
of lateral Branches. When any Perſon is deſirous to 
propagate this Tree by Seeds, the Berries muſt be 
guarded from the Birds, otherwiſe they will devour them 
before they are perfectly ripe; which is feldom earlier 
than the latter End of September, or the Biginning of 
October, for they ſhould hang until the outer Pulp is 
quite black. hen theſe Berties are gathered, they 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after; for when they are kept out 
of the Ground till Spring, they frequently miſcarry ; 
and there will be no Hazard in fowing them in Autumn, 
provided they are put in a dry Soil; and if the Winter 
ſhould prove ſevere, the Bed in which they are ſown 
ſhould be covered with rotten Tan, Straw, Peas Haulm, 
or any light Covering, to prevent the Froſt from pene- 
trating the Ground. The beſt Way will be to fow the 
Berries in Rows at about 6 Inches Diſtance, and one 
Inch aſunder in the Rows; if Drills are made about 3 
Inches deep, and the Berries ſcattered in them, and the 
Earth drawn over them, it will be a very good Method. 
The tollowing Spring the Plants will appear, when they 
ſhould be kept clean from Weeds; if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove dry, and they are duly watered, the Plants will 
make ſo good Progreſs, as to be fit for tranſplanting the 
following Autumn, when they ſhould be carefully ta- 
ken up, and planted in a Nurſery, placing them in Rows 
at 3 Feet aſunder, and the Plants one Foot Diſtance 
in the Rows. In this Nurſery they may remain 2 
Years, by which time they wilt be fit to tranſplant where 
they are to remain. | 

The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe Plants is in 
Autumn, as ſoon as the Rain has prepared the Ground 
for Planting ; for although they often grow when re- 
moved in 2 yet they do not take ſo well, nor 
make ſo good Progreſs, as thoſe which are removed in 
Autumn, eſpecially if the Plants are taken from a light 


Soil, which generally fal's away from their Roots; but 


if they are taken up with Balls of Earth to their Roots, 
and removed but a ſmall Diſtance, there will be no 
Danger of tranſplanting them in the Spring, provided it 
is done before they begin to ſhoot, for as theſe Plants will 
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ſhoot very early in Spring, ſo if they are removed after 
they have ſhot, the Shoots will decay, and many Times 
the Plants entirely fail. | 

Some Perſons of late, have baniſhed theſe Plants from 
their Gardens, ſuppoſing them of a' poiſonous Qua- 
lity, becaufe the diſtilled Water has proved fo in many 
Inſtances ; but however the diſtilled Water may have 
been found deſtruQive to Animals, yet from number- 
leſs Experiments which have been made both of the 
Leaves and Fruit, it hath not appeared that there is 
the leaft hurtful Quality in either; ſo that the whole 
muſt be owing to the Oil which may be carried over in 
Diſtillation. 

The Berries have been long uſed to put into Brandy, 
to make a Sort of Ratafia, and the Leaves have alſo 
been put into Cuſtards, to give them an agreeable 
Flavour; theſe: have been for many Years much uſed, 
yet there has been no one Inſtance of their having done 
the leaſt Injury; as to the Berries, I have known them 
eaten in great Quantities without Prejudice. 

There are ſome Perſons who have grafted the Laurel 
upon Cherry Stocks, with Deſign to enlarge the Trees, 
but although they will take very well upon each other, 

et they ſeldom make much Progreſs when either the 
— is grafted on the Cherry, or the Cherry upon 
the Laurel; fo it is only a Curioſity, attended with no 
real Uſe: I would recommend to Perſons who have this 
Curioſity, to graft the Laurel upon the Corniſh Cherry, 
rather than any other Sort of Stock, becauſe the Graft 
will unite better with this; and as it is a regular Tree 
and grows large, ſo it will better anſwer the Purpoſe of 
producing large Trees. | | 

The Portugal Laurel may be propagated as the com- 
mon Laurel, either by Cuttings, Layers, or Seeds. If 
the Cuttings ate planted at the ſame Seaſon, and in the 
ſame Way as hath been directed for the common Lau- 
rel, they will take Root very freely; or if the young 
Branches are layed in Autumn, they will take Root in 
one Year, and may then be removed into a Nurſery, 
where they may grow a Year or two to get — 
and then tranſplanted where they are to remain. 

But although both theſe Methods are very expediti- 
ous for - propagating theſe Plants, yet I would recom- 
mend raiſing them from the Berries, eſpecially where 
they are deſigned ſor tall Standards; for the Plants pro- 
pagated by Cuttings and Layers, put out more lateral 


Branches and become buſhy, but are not ſo well incli- 
ned to grow upright, as thoſe which come from Seeds; 


and as there are now many Trees in the Engliſh Gar- 
dens which produce Plenty of Berries every Year, fo if 
they are —— from Birds till they are ripe, there 
may be a Supply ſufficient to raiſe Plants enough, with- 
out propagating them any other Way. Theſe Berries 
muſt be ſown in Autumn, and treated in the ſame Way 
as the common Laurel, 

This Tree delights in a gentle loamy Soil, not too wet 
nor over dry, though it will grow on almoſt any Soil; 
but the Plants do not make ſo great Progreſs, nor appear 
ſo beautiful, when planted in a very dry Soil, or in 
Ground that is too wet. The Time of tranſplanting 
this, is the ſame as for the common Laurel. 

This is much hardier than the common Laurel, for 
in the ſevere Froſt of the Year 17 40, when great Num- 
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bers of Laurels were entirely killed, and moſt of them 
loſt their Verdure, this remained unhurt in perfect Ver- 
dure, which renders it more valuable; and as by the 
Appearance of ſome now in the Gardens, they ſeem as 
if they will grow to a large Size, ſo it is likely to be one 
of the moſt ornamental Ever greens we have. 

PAZONIA. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 273. Tab. 146. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 600. The Peony ;' in French, Pivoine. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower bas a permanent Empalement, co ofed of 

concave reflexed Leaves, unequal in Size and Poſition. 
The Flower bath 5 large roundiſh concave Petals ſpread 
open, and a great Number of 7 bairy Stamina, fer- 
minated by large, oblong, four cornered Summits, with 
2, 3, er 4, oval, erefl, bairy Germen in the Center, 
baving no Styles, but have oblong, compreſſed, obtuſe, 
coloured Stigmas, The Germen became fo many oval, ablang, 
reflexed, hairy Capſules, having one Cell, epening longitu- 
dinally, containing ſeveral oval, ſbining colgured Seeds, fix- 
ed to the Furrow. 

The Species are, 

1. Pxon1a foliis lobatis ex ovate-lanceslatis, Haller. 
Helv. 311. Peony with lobated Leaves whiclSare oval 
and Spear-ſhaped. This is the Prenia folis nigrican te 


ſplendido, que mas, C. B. P. 323. Peony with dark ſhi- 


ning Leaves, otherwiſe Male Peony. 

2. P zox1a foliis difformiter libatis. Haller. Helvet. 
311. Peony with difformed lobated Leaves. This is the 
Pæenia communis, vel femina. C. B. P. 323. Common 
or female Peony. 

3. PæOo NA foliis difformiter lobatit, labis inciſir, pe- 
talrs florum ratundioribus. Peony with difformed lobated 
Leaves which are cut, and rounder Petals to the Flow- 
er: This is the Peonia peregring, flire ſaturats rubente. 
C. B. P. 324. Foreign Peony, with a deep red Flower. 

4. PNA foliis lobatis, lobis lanceolatis integerrimis. 
Peony with lobated Leaves, whoſe Lobes are Spear- 
ſhaped and entire. This is the Paonia femina, flore 
flens rubro majore. C. B. P. 324. Female Peony, with 
a larger double red Flower. | 

5. PRO foltis difformiter lobatir pubeſcentibus. Pe- 
ony with difformed lobated Leaves, which are downy. 

6. PNA folits lobatir, labis ovatis infernt incanis. 
Peony with lobated Leaves, whoſe Lobes are oval and 
hoary on their under Side. This is the Pæonia Liſitani- 
ca, flore fimplici adore. Fuſſ. Peony of Purtuga', with a 


ſingle ſweet Flower. 


The Mt' Sort here enumerated, is the common male 
Peony, which grows naturally in' the Woods on the 
Helvetian Mountains. The Root is compoſed of feveral 
oblong Knobs, ſhaped like the Dugs of a Cow, which 
hang by Strings faſtened to the main Head; the Stalks 
riſe about 2 Feet and a Half high, garnithed with 
Leaves compoſed of ſeveral oval Lobes, fome of which 
are cut into 2 or 3 Segments; they are of a lucid green 
on their upper Side, but hoary on their under. The 
Stalks are terminated by large nge Flowers compoſed 
of 5 or 6 large roundifh red Petals, incloſing a great 
Number of Stamina, terminated by oblong yellow Sum- 
mits. In the Center is fituated 2, 3, cr ſometimes 5 
Germen, which join together at their Baſe, they are 
covered with a whitiſh hairy Down; theſe afterward 
ſpread aſunder, and open longitulinally, expoſing the 

T 2 . round- 
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roundiſh Seeds, which are firſt. red, then purple, and 
when perfeQly 1 * turn black. The Flowers appear 
in May, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

There is one Variety of this with pale, and another 
with white Flowers; as alſo one whoſe Leaves have lar- 
ger Lobes; but as theſe are ſuppoſed to be only ſeminal 
Variations, ſo I have not enumerated them here. 

The ad Sort is called the Female Peony ; the Roots 

of this are compoſed of ſeveral roundiſh thick Knobs 
or Tubers, which hang below each other, faſtened with 
Strings; the Stalks are green, and riſe about the ſame 
Height as the former ;- theſe are garniſhed with Leaves, 
compoſed of ſeveral unequal Lobes, variouſly cut into 
many Segments ; they are of a paler green than thoſe of 
the 1t, and are hairy on their under Side; the Flowers 
are ſmaller, and of a deeper purple Colour: It flowers 
at the ſame Time as the firſt, 
There are ſeveral Varieties of this Sort with double 
Flowers, cultivated in the Engliſh Gardens; theſe differ 
in the Size and Colour of their Flowers, but are ſuppo- 
ſed to have been accidentally obtained from Seeds. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in the Levant; the 
Roots gg this are compoſed of roundiſh Knobs like thoſe 
of the 2d Sort, as are alſo the Leaves, but are of a 
thicker Subſtance; the Stalks do not riſe ſo high, the 
Flowers have a greater Number of Petals. This flow; 
ers a little after the other. The large double purple Peo- 
ny, 1 ſuſpect is a Variety of this Sort. 

The 4th Sort hath Roots like the 2d ; the Stalks are 
taller, and of a purpliſh Colour; the Leaves are much 
longer, the Lobes are Spear ſhaped and entire; the 
Flowers are large, and of a deep red Colour, This 
flowers at the ſame Time as the two firſt Sorts. 
The Seeds of the 5th Sort were brought from the Le- 
vant, and from them, Plants were raiſed, which produced 
ſingle, and others double Flowers, of the ſame Shape, 
Size, and Colour. The Roots of theſe are compoſed 
of oblong fleſhy Tubers or Knobs, they are of a pale 
Colour, and hang by Strings like the other Species. 
The Stalks riſe about 2 Feet high, of a pale green, and 
are garniſhed with Leaves compoſed of ſeveral Lobes, 
irregular in Shape and Size, ſome of them having but 
ſix, and others 8 or 10 Spear-ſhaped Lobes; there 
are ſome cut into 2, ſome 3 Segments, and others 


ace entire, they are of a pale green, and downy on 


their under Side. The Stalks are terminated by one 
Flower of a bright red Colour, a little lefs than that of 
the female Peony, and have fewer Petals ;* they have a 
great Number of Stamina, and ſometimes 2 at others 
3 Germen, like thoſe of the female Peony, but ſhorter 
and whiter. This flowers a little later than the common 
Peony. : 

The Seeds of the 6th Sort were ſent to the Chelſea 
Garden by Dr. de Fuſſieu, who brought them from Por- 
tugal, where the Plants grow naturally. The Root of 
this is not compoſed of roundiſh Tubers or Knobs, but 
hath 2 or 3 long taper forked Fangs like Fingers. The 
Stalk riſes little more than a Foot high, and is garniſh- 
with Leaves compoſed of 3 or 4 9 3 fag of a pale 
Colour on their upper Side, and hoary on their under ; 
the Stalk is terminated by a ſingle Flower of a bright 
red Colour, ſmaller than either of the former, and of 
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an agreeable ſweet Scent. This flowers about the ſame 


Time with the common Sort. 
The firſt of theſe Sorts is chiefly propagated for the 


Roots, which are uſed in Medicine ; for the Flower; 


being ſingle, do not afford near ſo much Pleaſure as thoſe 
with double Flowers, nor will they abide near fo long 
in Beauty. _ 

All the Sorts with double Flowers are preſerved in 
curious Gardens for the Beauty of their Flowers, which, 
when intermixed with other large growing Plants in 
the Borders of large Gardens, will add to the Variety; 
and the Flowers are very ornamental in Baſons or Flow- 
er Pots, when placed in Rooms. | 

They are all extremely hardy, and will grow in al- 
moſt any Soil or Situation, which renders them more 
valuable; for they will thrive under the Shade of Trees, 
and in ſuch Places they will continue much longer in 
Beauty, | 

They are propagated by parting their Roots, which 
multiply very faſt. The beſt Seaſon: for tranſplanting 
them is toward the latter End of Auguſt, or the Begin- 
ning of September; for if they are removed after their 
Roots have ſhot out new Fibres, they ſeldom flower 
ſtrong'the ſucceeding Summer. 

In parting theſe Roots, always preſerve a Bud upon 
the Crown of each Offset, otherwiſe they will come to 
nothing; nor ſhould you divide the Roots too ſmail 
(eſpecially if you Regard their blowing the following 
Year z) for when their Offsets are weak, they many 
Times do not flower the ſucceeding Summer, or at leaft 
produce but one Flower on each Root: But where you 
would multiply them in Quantities, . you may divide 
them as ſmall as you pleaſe, provided there be a Bud to 
each Offset ; but then they ſhould be planted in a Nur- 
ſery Bed for a Seaſon or two, to get Strength, before 
they are placed in the Flower Garden, 

The ſingle Sorts may be propagated from Seeds (which 
they generally produce in large Quantities, where the 
Flowers are permitted to remain ;) which ſhould be 
ſown in the Middle of Auguſt upon a Bed of light freſh 
Earth, covering them over about half an Inch thick 
with the ſame light Earth. The Spring following the 
Plants will come up, when they ſhould be carefully 
cleared from Weeds, and in very dry Weather refreſhed 
with Water, which will greatly forward their Growth. 
In this Bed they ſhould remain 2 Years before they are 
tranſplanted, obſerving in Autumn, when the Leaves 
are decayed, to ſpread ſome freſh rich Earth over the 
Beds about an Inch thick, and conſtantly to keep them 
clear from Weeds, 

When you tranſplant them (which ſhould be done in 
September,) you muſt prepare ſome Beds of freſh light 
Earth, which ſhould be dug, and well cleaned from the 
Roots of all noxious Weeds; then plant the Roots 
therein 6 Inches aſunder, and about 3 Inches deep. In 
theſe Beds they may remain until they flower, after 
which they may be tranſplanted where you deſign they 
ſhould grow. It is very probable there may be ſome 
Varieties obtained from the Seeds of theſe Plants, as 
is common in moſt other Flowers; fo that thoſe which 
produce beautiful Flowers = be placed in the Flower 
Garden, but ſuch as continue ſingle or ill coloured, may 


be planted in Beds for medicinal Uſe, 
| The 
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The Portugal Peony may alſo be propagated by Seeds, 
or parting the Roots, as the other Sorts, but ſhould have 
a lighter Soil and a warmer Situation. The Flowers of 
this Kind are ſingle, but ſmell very ſweet, which renders 
it worthy of a Place in every good Garden, 

. PALIURUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 616. Tab. 387. 
Rhamnus. Lin. Gen. Plant. 235. Chriſts Thorn. 
The Characlers are, 

The Fliwer bas no Empalement. It hath 5 Petals which 
are ranged circularly, and end in acute Points. It bath 
5 Stamina, which are inſerted in the Scales under the Pe- 


tals, terminated by ſmall Summits, and a roundifh trifid 


Germen, ſupporting 3 ſhort Styles, crawned by obtuſe Stig- 
mat. The Germen becomes a Buckler-ſhaped Nut divided 
into 3 Cells, each containing one Seed. 

We know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

Paliukus. Dod. Pempt. 848. Chriſt's Thorn. This 
is the Rhamnus aculeis geminatis, inferiore reflexo, flori- 
bus trigynis. Hort. Cliff. 69. Prickly Buckthorn with 
double Thorns, the under ones of which are reflexed, 
and Flowers containing three Germina. 

This Plant grows naturally in the Hedges in Pale/- 
tine; it riſes with a pliant ſhrubby Stalk to the Height 
of 8 or 10 Feet, ſending out many weak ſlender Bran- 
ches, garniſhed with oval Leaves placed alternately, 
ſtanding on Foot Stalks near one Inch long ; theſe have 
3 longitudinal Veins, and are of a pale green. The 

lowers come out at the Wings of the Stalk in Cluſters, 
almoſt the Length of the young Branches; they are of 
a greeniſh yellow Colour appear in June, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by broad, roundiſh, Buckler-ſhaped, Seed Veſ- 
ſels, which have Borders like the Brims of a Hat, the 
Foot Stalks being faſtened to the Middle; theſe have 3 
Cells, each containing one Seed. 

This is by many Perſons ſuppoſed to be the Plant 
from which the crown of Thorns, which was put upon 
the Head of our Saviour, was compoſed ; the Truth of 
which is ſupported by many Travellers of Credit, who 
affirm that this is one of the moſt common Shrubs in 
the Country of Fudea ; and from the Pliableneſs of its 


Branches, which may be eaſily wrought into any Figure, 


it may afford à Probability. 


This Shrub grows wild in moſt Parts of the Levant;. 


as alſo in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the South of France, 
eſpecially near Montpelier, from whenee their Seeds 
may be procured ;. for they do not ripen in England: 
Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown as ſooa as poſſible, after 
they arrive, in a Bed of light Earth, and the Plants will 
come up the following Spring ; but when the Seeds are 
kept out of the Ground till Spring, they will not come 
up till the next Year, and very often fail; therefore 
it is much the beſt Way toſow them in Autumn. Theſe 
ſeedling Plants may be tranſplanted the following Sea- 
ſon into a Nurſery to get Strength, before they are 
planted out for good: 

It may alſo be propagated by laying down its tender 
Branches in the Spring of the Year, which if carefully 
ſupplied with Water in dry Weather, will take Root in 
a Year's Time, and may then be taken off from the old 
Plant, and tranſplanted where they are to remain. 

The beſt Time for tranſplanting this is in Autumn, 
ſoon after the Leaves decay, or the Beginning of April, 
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juſt before it begins to ſhoot, obſerving to lay ſome Mulch 
upon the Ground to prevent their Roots from drying, 
alſo to refreſh them now and then with a little Water 
until they have taken freſh Root after which they will 
require but very little Care. They are very hardy, and 
will grow to to or 12 Feet high, if planted in a dry 
Soil, and a warm Situation. There is little Beauty in 
this Plant; but it is kept in Gardens as a Curioſity. 

PALMA. Plum. Gen. 1. Raii. Meth. Plant. 135. 
The Palm Tree. | 

The Character are, 

It hath male and female Flowers ; in ſome Species en the 
ſame Plan', and in others an different Plants ; the Empale- 
ment of the male Flowers is divided into 3 Parts. The 
Flawers have 3 Petals, and 6 Stamina terminated by oblong 
Summits, with an obſolete Germen, ſupporting 3 ſbort 
Styles, crowned by acute Stigmas; th:ſe are barren. The 
female Flowers bave a commen Sheath, but no Empalement ; 
they have 6 ſbort Petals, and an wal Germen fitting upon 
an Awl-ſbaped Style, crowned by @ trifid Stigma. The 
Germen becomes a Fruit of various Forms and Sizes in 
different Species. 

The Species are, 

1. PALMA frondibus pinnatis, faliolit anguſtioribus acu- 
leis terminalibus, Palm Tree with winged Leaves, and 
narrow Lobes terminated by Spines. This is the Palma 
major. C. B. P. 506. The greater Palm or Date Tree. 

2. PALMA frondibus pinnatis, foliolis replicatis, ſpa- 
dicibus alaribus, fructu maximo anguloſo. Palm Tree 
with winged Leaves whoſe Lobes are folded back, Foot 
Stalks proceeding from the Sides of the Branches, and 
a large angular Fruit. This is the Palma Indica, cocci- 
fera, anguloſa. C. B. P. ro. Indian Palm Tree having 
an angular Fruit, commonly called Cocoa Nut. 

3. PaLMA frondibus pinnatis, ubigue aculeatis, aculeit 
nigricantibus fructu majore. Palm Tree with winged 
Leaves, every where armed with black Spines, and 


bearing a larger Fruit. This is the Palma tata ſpinoſa 


major, frufiu pruniformi. Shan. Cat. Fam. 179. Greater 
Palm Tree all over prickly, with a Plum ſhaped Fruit, 
commonly called great Macaw Tree. | 

4. PALMA frondibus pinnatis, folialis replicatis, ramis 
aculeatis, acu'cis ſepius geminatis nigricantibus. Palm 
Tree with winged Leaves, whoſe Lobes are folded back, 
and prickly Branches, whoſe Thorns often come by 
Pairs, and are black. 

5. Parma frondibus pinnatis, caudice equali, ſructu 
nere. Palm Tree with winged Leaves, an equal Trunk, 
and a ſmaller Fruit. This is the Palma altiſſima non 
ſpinoſa, fruflu pruniformi minore recemoſo [par fo. Slaau. 

at. Jam. 76. Talleſt Palm Tree without Spines, and 
a ſmaller Plum - ſnaped Fruit, growing in long Bunches 
ſcatteringly, commonly called Cabbage Tree. 

6. PALMA frondibus pinnatis, caudice tereti aculcato, 
fruflu minore. Palm Tree with winged Leaves, a taper 
prickly Stalk, and a ſmaller Fruit. This is the Palma 
ſpinoſa minor, caudice gracili, fruftu prunifermi, minimo 
rubro. Sloan. Cat. Fam, 178. Smaller prickly Palm Tree 
with a ſlender Stalk, and the leaſt, red, Plum-ſhaped 
Fruit, called prickly Pole. 

7. PaLma frendibus pinnatit, foliolis linearibus planis, 


flipitibus ſpingſis. Palm Tree with winged Leaves, hav- 
ing 
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ing narrow plain Lobes, and prickly Mid-ribs. This is 
the Palma foliorum pediculis Finofes gu prunifarmi 
lutea oleofo. Sloan, Cat. Fam. 175. Palm Tree with prick| 
Foot Stalks to the Leaves, and a yellow, 22 
oily Fruit, commonly called oily Palm Tree. 

8. PaM frongibus pinnato-palmatis piicatis, caudice 
ſguama ta. Palm Tree with Hand-ſhaped winged Leaves 
which are plaited, and a ſcaly Stalk. Palma Braſi(ierfes 
prunife a. folig plicatili ſeu flabelliformi, caudice ſquamats. 
Raii. Hifl. 1368. Plum-bearing Palm Tree of the Bra- 
fils with a plaited or Fan-ſhaped Leaf and a ſcaly Stalk, 
called Palmetto or "Thatch. 

9. PALMA frondibus pinnatis, foliolis lineari-lanceala- 
tis, petiolis ſpinofis. Hort. Cliff. 482. Palm Tree 
with winged Leaves, whoſe Lobes are linearly Spear- 


- ſhaped, and prickly Foot Stalks. This is the Palma 


aponica, ſpineſis pediculis, palypadii folio, Boerh. Ind. 
25 2. Fl alot Tree of Japan wah prickly Foot 
Stalks, and a Polypody Leaf. 

10. PaLMa frondibus pinnatis, folivlis rigidis, alter nis, 
aculeis terminalibus. Palm Tree with winged Branches, 
Lobes rigid, alternate, and terminated by Prickles. 

11. PALMA frondibus pinnato- palmatis, foliolis repli- 
catis, inferne incanis. Palm Tree with Hand- haped 
winged Leaves, whoſe Lobes are folded backward, 
and are hoary on their under Side. 

12. PALMA frudtu clavato polypirens. Trew. Dec. Tab. 
26. Palm Tree with a Club-ſhaped Fruit containing 
many Seeds. This is the Palma Americana foliis poly- 
gonati brevioribus, læviter ſerratis, & nonnibil ſpingſis, 
trunco craſſa. Pluk. Phyt. American Palm Tree with 
ſhorter Solomon's Seal Leaves which are lightly ſawed, 
and ſomewhat prickly, with a thick Trunk. 

13. PALMA frondibus pinnatis, faltolis lanceolatis pli- 
catis geminatis ſparſis, Palm Tree with winged Leaves, 
whoſe Lobes are Spear-ſhaped, plaited, and come out 
by Pairs from one Point, ſtanding thinly along the Mid- 
rib, This is the Palma altifſima, nen ſpinoſa, fructu 
oblongo. Houſt. M. Talleſt Palm Tree having no 
Prickles, and bearing an oblong Fruit. 

14. PALMA felits 1 integerrimis flaccidis, 
Palm Tree with ſingle, entire, flaccid Leaves. This 
is the Palm aprunifera foliis Yucce, frutlu in racemis con- 

eftis ceraſs formi, dure, cinerea, piſi magnitudine, cujus 
22 ſanguis draconis eft dicla. Cam. Cat, Plumbearing 
Palm Tree, with Leaves like the Yucca, and Fruit 
gathered in long Bunches, Cherry-ſhaped, Aſh-colour- 
ed, hard, and the Size of Peas, whoſe Tears are called 
Dragons Blood, commonly called Dragon Tree. 

The iſt Sort here mentioned is the common Date 
Tree, which grows plentifully in Africa, and ſome of 
the eaſtern Countries, from whence the Fruit is brought 
to England, This riſes to a great Height in warm Coun- 
tries ; the Stalks are generally full of rugged Knots, which 
are the Veſtiges of the decayed Leaves, for the 'Trunks 
of theſe are not ſolid like other Trees, but the Center 
is filled with Pith, round which is a tough Bark full of 
ſtrong Fibres while young, but as the Trees grow old, 
this Bark hardens and becomes ligneous ; to this Bark 
the Leaves are cloſely joined, which in the Center riſe 
erect, being cloſely folded or plaited together, but after 
they are advanced above the Vagina which ſurrounds 
them, they expand very wide on every Side the Stem, 
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and, as the older Leaves decay, the Stalk advances in 
Height. The Leaves of thete Trees, when grown to 
a Size for bearing Fruit, are 6 or 8 Feet long, and may 
be termed Branches; (for the Trees have no other) theſe 
have narrow long Leaves (or Pinnæ) ſet on alternately 
their whole Length, The ſmall Leaves ar Lobes are 
toward the Baſe 3 Feet long, and little more than one 
Inch broad; they are cloſely folded together when they 
firſt appear, and are wrapped round by brown Fibres or 
Threads, which fall off as the Leaves advance, making 
Way for them to expand; theſe never open flat, but 
are hollow like the Keel of a Boat, with a ſharp Ridge 
on their Backſide; they are very (tiff, and, when young, 
of a bright green, ending with a ſharp black Spine, 


Theſe Trees have male Flowers on different Plants from 


thoſe which produce the Fruit, and there is a Neceſſity 
for ſome of the male Trees to grow near the female to 
render them fruitful; or, at leaſt, to impregnate the 
Ovary of the Seed, without which the Stones, taken 
out of the Fruit, will not grow. Moſt of the old Au- 
thors, who have mentioned theſe Trees, affirm, that 
unleſs the female or Fruit- bearing Palm Trees have the 
Aſſiſtance of the male, they are barren ; therefore in 
ſuch Places, where there are no male Trees near the 
female, the Inhabitants cut off the Bunches of male 
Flowers when they are juſt opened, and carry them to 
the female Trees, placing them on the Branches near 
the female Flowers to impregnate them ; which, they 
all agree, has the defired Effect, rendering the Trees 
fruittul, which would otherwiſe have been barren. Pere 
Labat in his Account of America mentions a ſingle Tree 
of this Kind, growing near a Convent in the Iſland of 
Martinico, which produced à great Quantity of Fruit, 
which came to Maturity enough for eating; but, as 
there was no other Tree of this Kind in the Iſland, they 
were deſirous to propagate it, and accordingly planted 
great Numbers of the Stanes for ſeveral Years, but not 
one of them grew ; therefore after having made ſeveral 
Trials without Succeſs, they wete obliged to ſend to 
Africa, where theſe Plants grew in Plenty, for ſome of 
the Fruit ; the Stones of which they planted, and raiſed 
many Plants. He then conjectures, that the ſingle Tree, 
before mentioned, might be probably fo far impregna- 
ted by ſome neighbouring Palm Trees of other — 
as to render it capable of ripening the Fruit, but not 
ſufficient to make the Seeds pralifick, as ts the Caſe when 
Animals of different Kinds copulate. + 

The Flowers of both Sexes come out in very long 
Bunches from the Trunk between the Leaves, and are 
covered with a Sheath which opens and withers; thoſe 
of the male have 6 ſhort Stamina with narrow four-cor- 

nered Summits filled with Farina. The female Flowers 
have no Stamina, but have a roundifſh Germen, u hich 
becomes an oval Berry, with a thick Pulp incloſing a 
hard oblong Stone with a deep Furrow running longitu- 
Sally: The Bunches of the Fruit are ſometimes very 
arge. 
This Species of Palm is by Dr. Linneus titled Phe- 
nix, Which is the Greek Name of it, and he makes it a 
diſtinQ Genus. 

Theſe Plants may be eaſily produced from the Seeds 
taken out of the Fruit, (provided they are freſh) which 
ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
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plunged into a moderate hot Bed of Tanners Bark, which 


ſhould be kept in a moderate Temperature of Heat, 
and the Earth frequently refreſhed with Water. 

When the Plants come vp, they ſhould be each plan- 
ted in a ſmall Pot filled with the fame light tich Earth, 
and plunged into a hot Bed again, obſerving to refreſh 
them with Water, alſo to let them have Air in Propor- 
tion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and the Bed in which 
they are placed. During the Summer they ſhould re- 
main in the ſame hot Bed, but in [the Beginning of Au- 
guſt let them have a great Share of Air to harden them 
againſt the Approach of Winter; for if they are too 
much forced, they will be ſo tender as not to be preſerved 
through the Winter without much _ eſpecially if 
you have not the Conveniency of a Bark Stove to keep 
them in. | | 

The Beginning of Oclober remove the Plants into the 
Stove, placing them where they may have a moderate 
Share of Heat (theſebeing ſomewhat tenderer, while young, 
than after they have acquired ſome Strength) ; though in- 
ceed they may be ſometimes preſerved alive in a cooler 
Situation, yet their _— would be ſo much retarded, 
as not to recover their Vigour the ſucceeding Summer. 
Nor is it worth the Trouble of raiſing theſe Plants from 
Seeds, without the Conveniency of a Stove to forward 
their Growth; for where this is wanting, they will not 
grow to any tolerable Size in 20 Years. 

Whenever theſe Plants are removed, (which ſhould be 
done once a Year) be very careful not to cut or injure their 
large Roots, which is very hurtful to them ; but clear 
off all the ſmall Fibres which are inclinable to Mouldi- 
neſs; for if theſe are left on, they will in Time decay, 


and hinder the freſh Fibres from coming out, which will. 


greatly retard the Growth of the Plants. 

The Soil, in which theſe Plants ſhould be placed, 
muſt be compoſed in the following Manner, viz. Half 
of light freſh Earth taken from a Paſture Ground, the 
other Half Sea Sand, and rotten Dung or Tanners 
Bark in equal Proportion ; theſe ſhould be carefully 
mixed, and laid in a Heap 3 or 4 Months at leaſt be- 
fore it 1s uſed, but ſhould be often turned over, to pre 
vent the Growth of Weeds, and to ſweeten the Earth. 
Alſo obferve to allow them Pots proportionable to the 
Sizes of the Plants ; but never let them be too large, 
which is of worſe Confequence than if they are too ſmall. 
During the Summer Seaſon they ſhould be frequently 
refreſhed with Water ; but be careful not to give it in 
too great Quantities, and in Winter they muſt be now 
and then refreſhed, if they are placed in a warm Stove; 
etherwife they require very little Water at that Seaſon. 

Theſe Plants are very flow Growers, in their native 
Countries, notwithſtanding they arrive to a great Mag- 
nitude ; for it has often been obſerved by ſeveral of the 
old Inhabitants of thoſe Countries that the Plants of 
ſome of thefe Kinds have not advanced 2 Feet in Height 
into Years; ſo that when they are brought into theſe 
Countries, it cannot be expected they ſhould advance 
very faſt, efpecially where there is not due Care taken 
to preſerve — warm in Winter; but however ſlow of 
Growth thefe are in their native Countries yet they may 
be with us greatly forwarded, by placing the Pots in a 
hot Bed of Tanners Bark, which ſhould be renewed as 
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often as is neceſſary, and the Plants always preferved | 
therein both Winter and Summer, obſerving to ſhift | 
them into larger Pots as they advance in Growth, alſo to Hl 
ſupply them with Water properly: In which Manage- | 
ment I have had ſeveral of them come on very faſt ; for 


I obſerve the Roots of theſe Plants are very apt to root 
into the Bark, if their Pots remain a conſiderable Time 
without ſhifting, where they meet with a gentle Warmthz $i 
and the Moiſture ariſing from the Fermentation of the "i 
Bark doth preſerve their Fibres plump and vigorous; but 4 
although the Leaves grow tall in a few Years with this 
Management, yet it is long before the Plants come to 
have any Stems. There are Plants now in the Chelſea 
Garden, whoſe Leaves are 5 Feet long, which wereraifed | 
from Seeds more than 20 Years ago, and their Stems are j 
not 2 Feet high; one of which has produced ſome ſmall { 
Bunches of male Flowers. l 
The 2d Sort, here mentioned, is the Cocoa Nut, whoſe i 
Fruit are frequently brought to England; ſome of which ö 
are of a large Size. Ihe Branches of this Tree are in 
winged like thoſe of the former, but the ſmall Leaves or ob. 
Lobes are 3 Times as broad ; they open flat, their Bor- Lf 
ders fold backward, and are of a lighter green than thoſe + 1 
of the 1ſt Sort. The whole Leaf (or Branch) is often 
12 or 14 Feet long ; the male Flowers grow in different 
Parts of the ſame Tree with the Fruit, proceeding from 
the Trunk between the Leaves ; they are diſpoſed in 
long Bunches, as are alſo the female, the Nuts grow ing 
in very large Cluſters, which are covered with a thick 
fibrous Coat adhering cloſely to them. The Nuts are 
large, oval, and have 3 Holes in the Shell at the Top; 
the Kernel is firm, white within, and the Shell contains ; 
a Quantity of pale Juice, called the Milk. | 
The Cocoa Nut is cultivated in moſt of the inhabited # 
Parts of the Eaſt and Weft. Indies, but is ſuppoſed, a '$ 
Native of the Maldives, and the deſart Iſlands of the 1 | 
Eaft-Indies, from whence it is ſuppoſed to have been 1 
tranſported to the warm Parts of America ; for it is not | 
found in any of the inland Parts, nor any where far diſ- 1 
tant from Settlements. It is one of the moſt uſeful Trees 0 i 
to the Inhabitants of America, who have many of the | 
common Neceſſaries of Life from it. The Bark of the 
Nut is made into Cordage, the Shell of the Nut into | 
drinking Bowls, the Kernel affords them a wholeſome 5 ; 
Food, ard the Milk contained in the Shell, a cooling 1 
Liquor. The Leaves of the Trees are uſed for thatch- - 19 
ing their Houſes, and are wrought into Baſkets, and moſt » 
other Things which are made of Oſiers in Europe. WR 
This Tree is propagated by planting the Nuts, whiak : a8 
in 6 Weeks or 2 Months after planting will come up, UB! 
provided they are freſh, and thoroughly ripe, which few - 1 
of them are, when brought to England ; for they always vi 
gather them before they are ripe, that they may keep. FIR 
during their ”aſſage ſo the beſt Way to bring Nuts into 
England for planting, would be to take ſuch of them as 
are fully ripe, and put them up in dry Sand in a Tub, / 
where the Vermin may not get at them; and theſe will | 
often ſprout in their Paſſage, which will be an Advan- 
tage, becauſe then they may be immediately planted into 
Pots of Earth, and plunged in the Bark Bed. | 
"Theſe Plants in the hot Iſlands of America make cone 
fiderableProgrels in theirGrowth, and arrive to a very great 
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nitude ; but in Europe it is of much ſlower Growth, be- 
ing many Years before it advances to any conſiderable 
Beight 3 but as the young Leaves of theſe Plants are 
pretty large, they make u good Appearance amongſt o- 
ther iender exotick Flants, in 2 or 3 Years time. This 
Plant is preſerved in curious Gardens in England, for 
Variety, where it muſt be placed in the Bark Stove, 
and managed as hath been directed for the other Kind 
of, Palm; obſerving, as often as they are tranſplanted, 
not to cut their ſtrong Roots, which is generally Death 
to molt of. the Palm Kind. Theſe Plants muſt not be 
too much confined in their Roots, for if they are, 
they will make but little Progreſs ; therefore, when the 
young Plants have filled the Pots with their Roots, they 
ſhould be ſhifted into Tubs of a moderate Size, that 
their Roots may have Room to extend ; but theſe 'Tubs 
mult be kept conſtantly plunged into the Bark Bed, other- 
wiſe the Plants will not thrive, The Method of railing 
them from the Nuts, when they are planted before they 
have ſprouted, is fully deſcribed under the Article of 
raiſing exotick Seeds; to which the Reader is deſired to 
turn ta avoid Repetition. 

The 3d Sort is commonly called Macaw 'Tree by the 
Inliabitants of the Britiſb Iſlands in America ; this riſes 
to the Height of 30 or 40 Feet. The Stem is generally 
larger toward the Top than at Bottom; the Branches 
(or rather the Leaves) are winged ; the ſmall Leaves or 
Lobes are long and broad; the Stalk and Leaves are 
ſtrongly armed with black Spines of various Sizes in eve- 
ry Part ; the male and female Flowers are on the ſame 
Tree, coming out in the ſame Manner as the Cocoa Nut. 
The Fruit is about the Size of a middling Apple, and is 

incloſed in a hard Shell. 

The Macaw Tree is very common in the Carribee 
Hands, where the Negroes piercè the tender Fruit, from 
whence flows out a . Liquor, of which they are 
very fond; the Body of the Tree affords a ſolid Timber, 
with which they make Javelins, Arrows, c. and is by 
ſome ſuppoſed to be a Sort of Ebony. This Tree grows 
very ſlow, and requires to be kept warm in Winter. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz from 
whence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent it to England; this 
hath winged Leaves or Branches like the other Sorts. 
The ſmalt Leaves or Lobes are as narrow as thoſe of the 
firſt Sort, but are not quite ſo ſtiff ; they ſpread open, 
ate flat, and their Edges fold backward ; their Ends are 

blunt, and have no Spines; the Mid-rib is armed with 
long black Spines, which frequently come out by Pairs 
from the ſame Point. The Flowers come out from be- 
tween the Leaves, and the Fruit grows on the ſame 
Plant as the male Flowers, which are about the ſame 
Size and Shape as thoſe of the former Sort ; but, as the 
Lobes of the Leaves are much narrower, and have no 
Spines on their Surtace, there can be no Doubt of its 
being a diſtinct Species. : 

The 5th Sort is rr called Cabbage Tree in 
the Weſt-Indies ; where it riſes to a very great Height. 
Ligen in his Hiſtory of Barbadoes fays, there were then 
ſome of theſe growing there, which were more than 
200 Feet high, and that he was informed they were 
a hundred Years growing. to Maturity, ſo as to pro- 
duce Seeds. The Kalke of theſe Trees are ſeldom larger 
than a Man's Thigh; they are ſmoother than thoſe of moſt 
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other Sorts, for the Leaves naturally fall off entire from 
them, and only leave the Veſtigia or Marks where they 
have grown. Theſe Leaves (or Branches) are 12 or 14 
Feet long ; the ſmall Leaves or Lobes are about a Foot 
long, and half an Inch broad, with ſeveral longitudinal 
Plaits or Furrows ending in ſoft acute Points; thele are not 
ſo ſtiff as thoſe of the firſt Sort, and are placed alternately, 
The Flowers come out in long lcoſe Bunches below the 
Leaves; theſe branch out into many looſe Strings, and 
are ncar 4 Feet long, upon which the Flowers are thinly 
placed. The female Flowers are ſucceeded by Fruit 
abont the Size of a Hazel Nut, having a yellowiſh Skin, 
ſitting cloſe to the Strings of the Ki f. Foot Stalk. 
As the inner Leaves of this encompals the future Buds 
more than moſt of theother Species, it is diſtinguiſhed by 
the Apellation of Cabbage Tree ; for the Center Shoots, 
before they are expoſed to the Air, are white and very 
tender, like moſt other Plants which are blanched ; and 


this is the Part which is cut out and eaten by the Inhabi- 


tants, and is frequently pickled and ſent to England by 
the Title of Cabbage; but whenever theſe Shoots are 
cut out, the Plants decay, and never after thrive fo that 
few of the Trees are now to be found in any of the 
Iſlands near Settlements, and thoſe arcleft for Ornament, 

The 6th Sort is commonly called Prick.zy P.le in 
Jamaica, where it naturally grows. Theſe Trees are 
commonly found in Thickets, where a great Number 
of them are cloſe together. Their Stalks are ſlender, 
ſeldom more than 5 or 6 Inches Diameter, but riſc 
to the Height of forty Feet, and are cloſely armed with 
long Thorns. The Leaves are placed circularly on the 
Top, (as in moſt of the Species.) Theſe are winged, 
but the Lobes are ſhorter and greener than thoſe of the 
other Sorts, and are cloſcly armed with Thorns. The 
Flowers come out as thoſe of the Cocoa Nut on long 
branching Foot Stalks ; they are larger than the largelt 

ey Peas, flatted at the Top, and are covered with a 


red Skin. The Inhabitants of Jamai a make Rammers, 


and Rods for ſcowering Guns, of the Stems of theſe 
Trees, which are very tough and pliable ; but no Uſe 
is made of any other Part, fo far as I can learn, 

The 7 th Sort is called in the WeA-Indies the Oily Palm, 
and by ſome Negroes Oil, for the Fruit of this Tree 
was firſt carried trom Africa to America by the Negroes. 
It grows in great Plenty on the Coaſt of Guinea, and 
in the Cape de Verd Iſlands, but was not in any of our 
American Colonies till it was carried there; but now the 
Trees are in Plenty in moſt of the Iſlands where the 
Negroes are careful to propagate them. 

The Branches, (or rather the Leaves) of this Tree, 
are winged; the ſmall-Leaves or Lobes, are long, nar- 
row, and not fo ſtiff as moſt of the other Sorts ; the 
Foot Stalks of their Leaves are broad at their Baſe, where 
they embrace the Stem, diminiſhing gradually upward, 
and are armed with ſtrong, blunt, yellowiſh Thorns, 
which are largeſt at their Baſe. The Flowers come out 
at the "Top of the Stem between the Leaves; ſome 
Bunches have only male Flowers, others have female 
the latter are ſucceeded by oval Berries, bigger than thoſe 
oi the largeſt Spaniſb Olives, but of the ſame Shape; 
theſe grow in very large Bunches, and when ripe are of a 

ellowiſh Colour. g 

From the Fruit the Inhabitants draw an Oil, the os 
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Way as it is drawn from Olives ; from the Body of the 
Tree they extract a Liquor which, when fermented, 
has a vinous Quality, and will incbriate. The Leaves 
are wrought into Matts by the Negrocs to lie on, 

The 8th Sort is called Palmetto Tree, or Thatch, by 
the Inhabitants of Jamaica, where it grows on all the 
Honey Comb Rocks in great Plenty. It riſes with a 
ſlender Stalk 10 or 12 Feet high, naked and ſmooth, and 
at the Top garniſhed with many Fan- ſhaped Leaves 

aced cucularly ; theſe have Foot Stalks 2 or. 3 Feet 
ong, armed with a few ſtrong, green, crooked Spines; 
the Pinnæ, or Lobes all meet in one Center, where they 
join the Foot Stalk, and are joined together a third Part 
of their Length from their Baſe ; they are at firſt cloſely 
folded into Plaits, but afterward fpread out like a Fan; 
their Ends being pliant often hang downward, and 
between theſe Pinpz hang down long Threads. The 
Flowers and Fruit eome out from between the Leaves ; 
the Fruit is of the Shape and Size of the ſmall Lucca 
Olives. The Leaves of this Cree are uſed for Thatch 
all over the Wefl-Indies. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in Japan, alſo on rocky, 
dry Mauntains at Malabar. This rites with a ſtrait Trunk 
about 40 Feet high, with many Circles round it the 
whole | 2A occaſioned by the Veſtigia of the Leaves, 
which are placed circularly round the Stem; fo as 
theſe ſeparate entirely and fall off, the Circles remain 
where their Baſe embraced the Stalk. The Stalks are 
terminated by an obtuſe Cone, juſt below which the 
Leaves are placed; theſe on the large Trees are 8 
cr ꝗ Feet long, but thoſe of the ſmall Plants are much 
leſs ; the largeſt I have ſecn were not more than 2 
Feet long. The Baſe of the Foot Stalk, which part- 
ly embraces the Trunk, is broad and three cornered, 
armed on each Side with ſhort Spines to the Place where 
the Lobes, cr ſmall Leaves, begin. "Theſe Pinnæ or 
Lobes, arc long, narrow, and entire, of a lucid green 
on their upper Side, ſtanding by Pairs oppoſite along 
the Mid-rib very cloſe together. The Flowers and 
Fruit are produced in large Bunches at the Fcot Stalks of 
the Leaves; the Fruit is oval, about the Size of a 
large Plumb, and nearly of the fame Shape ; the Skin, 
or Covering, changes firſt yellow, and -afterward red 
when ripe ; of a ſweet Taſte, under which is a hard 
brown Shell, incloſing à white Nut in Taſte like the 
Cheſnut. * 

From the Pith of the Trunk of this Tree is made 
ihe Sago ; this is firſt pulverized, then it is made into 
a Paſtc, and afterward granulated. TA 

The 10th Sort grows naturally at &. Helena, from 
whence the Flants, were brought to Erg/ard. The 
Leaves of this, on Plants now in England are 10 Feet 
long; the Mid-rib, or Foot Stalk, is broad and flat on 
the under Side, but riſes with a ſharp Ridge on the up. 
per ; the fmall Leaves, or Lobes, are ranged alternaicly 
on the Sides, which are alſo broad; theſe are from 2 
Feet and a Half to g or 10 Inches long. the longeſt being 
at Bottom, decreaſing gradually to the Top; they are 
Riff, and fold inward, 4 a dark green ending in a ſharp 


produced Bunches of male Flowers between the Leaves; 

but we are atpreſent ignorant what the Frvit is which the 

produce, 2 * the Leaves ace very different from all 
vol. II. a | 
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the Sorts of Palms here known, I make no Doubt of 
its being a diſtin Species 

The 11th, Sort was diſcovered by Mr. R. Millar, 
growing naturally on the Mountains near Paname, 
where the Speniards call it Mountain Cabbage. The 
Fruit of this Tree, which was ſent to England by the 
Gentleman beſore mentioned, were of the Size and 
Shape of middling Plumbs, covered with a thick Shell ; 
from theſe ſeveral Plants were raiſed in the Engliſh Gar- 
dens, which have made no great Progreſs as yet. The 
Leaves ſtand upon pretiy long Foot Stalks, broad at the 
Top, and have a. ſharp Ridge or Angle underneath. 
The Lobes, are placed circularly, meeting in a Point at 
their Baſe, where they join the Foot Stalk ; they are di- 
vided to the Bottom, and are 2 Feet long, 3 Inches 
broad in the Middle, and fold backward ; they are of a 
deep green on their upper Side, and of a ruſſet Colour 
on their under Side at firſt, but afterward become white, 
Theſe are rot fo iff as thoſe of moſt other Sorts, nor 
do they end in Spines. | 

The 12 Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Houflaun, grow- 
ing naturally in the Sands near Old Vera Crus in America. 
This hath a thick Stem, which ſeldom riſes more than 
2 Feet high. The leaves come out round the upper 
Part of the Stem, ſtanding on Foot Stalks a Foot and 
a Half long; they are winged ; the Lobes or ſmall 
Leaves, are about 5 Inches long, and one and a Half 
brood in the Middle, drawing to a Paint at both Ends; 
they are ſtiff, ſmooth and entire, having a few ſmall 
Irdentures at their Points, and are placed alternate, of 
a pale green Colour; there are 14 or 15 of theſe Lobes 
ranged along the Mid- rib, or Stalk. The Fruit ri- 
ſes up from the Side of the Stem, upom a ſhort thick 
Foat Stalk, ſtanding upright, and ſhaped like a Club, 
having many red Seeds about the Size of large Peas, 
ſtanding in ſeparate Cells round the central Foot Stalk, 
to which they adhere. 'Thefe | lants have their male 
Flowers on ſeparate Plants trom the Fruit, for all thoſe 
Plants which have flowered in England are of the male 
Kind. Theſe Plants looſe the Leaves before the Fruit 
is ripe annually. The firſt Time Dr. Houftoun ſaw 
theſe Plants at La Fera Cruz, they were in full Leaf, 
but on his Return to the ſame Place 3 Months after, 
the Fruit ' was then ripe, and all the Leaves were 
m—_ oft ; this he afterwards obſerved the following 
eaſon. 

The 13th Sort was alſo diſcovered by Dr. Huſtoun in 


the Spaniſh W:ſ?-Indies. This riſes with a very tall na- 


ked Trunk garniſhed at Top with long winged Branch- 
es or Leaves, whoſe Lobes are Spear-ſhaped and plaited ; 
they are of a ſofter Texiyre than any of the other Sorts, 
and for the moſt Part come out two trom the fame Point, 
ſo ſtand by Pairs on the ſame Side of the Mid rib ; they 
have two Lobes on a Side a little above each other, but 
there is a great Space between every 4 Lobes. The 
Flowers come out in long Bunches from between the 
Leaves, the male Flowers hanging on long flender 
Strings; but the Fruit, about the Size of a middling 


lum, is collected into large Bunches. 
Thorn. One of theſe Plants has the two laſt Years © 


The 14 Sort grows naturally in the Cap- VFerd Wands, 
from whence 1 had one of the Plants ſent me; alſo 
in the Mcd-ira, from whence | received the Seeds. 
This is called a Dragon Tree, becauſe the infpiſſated_ 

| U Juice 
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Juice of the Plants becomes a red Powder very like 
the eaſtern Dragons Blood, and is frequently uſed in- 
ſtead of it in the Shops; but the Tree, from whence 
the true Dragons Blood is taken, is of a very different 
Genus from this. Dr. Van Royen in the Prodromus of 
the Leyden Garden has ranged this among the Yuccas, 
I ſuppoſe, from the Similitude of the Plant to thoſe of 
that Genus, but, as the Fruit of this is a Berry not un- 
like that of the Bay Tree, and the Seeds of the Yuc- 
ca grow in Capſules with 3 Cells, they cannot be of 
the ſame Genus ; nor have we any Account of the real 
Characters of this Plant, ſo as abſolutely to determine 
the Genus; therefore, as it has by ſeveral modern Au- 
thors been ranged under this Title, I have continued it 


there. This riſes with a thick Trunk nearly equal in 7. 
Size the whole Length, the inner Part of which is 


pithy ; next to this is a Circle of ſtrong Fibres, and the 
Outſide is foft. The Stalk or Trunk riſes 12 or 14 Feet 
high, and is nearly of the ſame Diameter the whole 
Length, which is rarely more than 6 Inches; there are 
the circular Marks -or Rings left the whole Length, 
where the Leaves are fallen off; for as theſe half em- 
brace the Stalk with their Baſe, ſo when they fall away, 
the Veſtigia where they grew remain. The Top of the 
Stalk ſuſtains a large Head of Leaves, which come out 
ſingly all round it ; they are ſhaped like thoſe of the 
common Iris, but are often 4 or 5 Feet long, and an 
Inch and a Half broad at their Baſe, where they em- 
brace the Stalk, and leſſen gradually to the End, where 
they terminate in a Point. Theſe Leaves are pliable, 
and hang down all round the Stem; they are entire and 
of a deep green, ſmooth on both Surfaces, and greatly 
reſemble thoſe of the common yellow Iris. As this has 
not flowered in England, I can give no Account of its 
Flowers, but ſo far as I can judge from the Berries 
which I have received, it may properly enough be rang- 
in this Genus. 

All the Sorts of Palms are propagated by Sceds, which 
ſhould be ſown as hath been directed for the firſt Sort, 
and the Plants ſhould afterward be treated in the fame 
Manner, with this Difference, that ſuch of them as are 
Natives of very warm Countries, will require to be kept 
in a warmer Air. The 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 7th, 8th, 
12th, and 13th Sorts ſhould be conſtantly kept in the 
Bark Bed in the Stove, otherwiſe they will not make 
great Progreſs in England; and when they do thrive, 
they grow in about 20 Years too tall for moſt of the 
Stoves at preſent built here, nor can we hope to ſee 
many of them produce Fruit in England ; the Plants are 
preſerved by the curious for their Foliage, which beirg 
ſo ſiogular and different from that of the European 
Trees, renders them worthy of Care. 

The other Sorts may be kept in a dry Stove in Win- 
ter in a moderate Temperature of Air, and in the 
Heat of Summer may be expoſed to the open Air in 
a warm ſheltered Situation for about 3 Months; but 
they ſhould be removed into the Stove, before the Morn- 
ing Froſts come on in Autumn When theſe Plants are 
kept in a moderate Degree of Wafmth, they ſhould 
have but little Water during the Winter Seaſon; and 
in Summer, when they are expoſed to the, open Air, 
they mult not be often watered, unleſs the Seaſon is 
remarkably dry and warm, for too much Moiſture will 


— 
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ſoon deſtroy them. The other Management of them 
is nearly the ſame as for the Date Palms, which is not 
to cut their principal Roots when they are ſhifted, nor 
to confine their Roots too much; but as the Plants grow 
in Size, they ſhould annually be removed into Pots a 
Size larger than thoſe they were in the former Year, 
The Earth, in which they are planted, ſhould be light, 
to let the Moiſturmeaſily paſs off; for if it is ſtrong, and 
detains it; the tender Fibres of the Roots will rot. 

Panax. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1031. Panacea. Mitch, 
Gen. 26. Araliaſtrum. Vaill. 6. Ginſeng or Ninſeng. 

The Charaders are, | 

It hath male and hermaphrodite Flhwers on diſtinq 
Plants ; the male bave ſimple globular Umbels, compoſed of 
everal coloured Rays which are equal. The Involucrum 
on the Outfide conſiſts of the ſame Number of ſmall Spear. 
ſhaped Leaves. The Flower has 5 narrow oblong, blunt 
Petals, reflexed, fitting on the Empalement, and 5 abling 
ſlender Stamina inſerted in the Empalement, terminated by 
Single Summits. The hermaphrodite Umbels are ſimple, 
equal, and cluſtered ; the Invalucrum is ſmall, permanent, 
and compoſed of ſeveral Awl-ſhaped Leaves ; the Empale- 
ment is ſmall and permanent. The Flowers bave 5 oblong 
equal Petals, recurved, and ort Stamina terminated by 
fagl Summits which fall off, with a roundiſh Germen un- 
der the Empalement ſupporting 2 ſmall ereci Styles, crown- 
ed by ſimple Stigmas. The Germen becomes an umbillicated 
Berry with 2 Cells, each containing a ſingle, Heart- ſba pad, 
convex, plain Seed. 

The Species are, 

1. Pa N Ax foliis ternis quinatis. Flor. Virg. 147. 
Panax with trifoliate cinquetoil Leaves. This is the 
Araliaſtrum guinquefolit folio, majus, Ninzin wecatum. 
D. Sarraſin Vaill. Gen. 43. Greater five-leaved Baſtard 
Aralia,- called Ninzin. 

2. Paxax foliis ternis ternatis. Flor. Virg. 35. Panax 
with three trifoliate Leaves. This is the Araliaſſ um 


fragarie folio minus. Vaill. Gen. 43. Smaller Baſtard ' 


Aralia with a Strawberry Leaf. 

Both theſe Plants grow naturally in North America; 
the firſt is generally believed to be the ſame as the Tar- 
tarian Ginſeng, the Figures and Deſcriptions of that 


Plant, which have been ſent to Europe by the Miſſiona- 


ries, agreeing perfectly with the American Plant. 

This hath a fleſhy taper Root as large as a Man's 
Finger, which is jointed and frequently divided into 2 
ſmaller Fibres downward. , The Stalk riſes near a Foot 
high naked to the Top, where it generally divides into 
3 ſmaller Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining a Leaf compoſed 
of 5 Spear-ſhaped Lobes ſawed on their Edges ; they 
are of a pale green, and a little hairy. The Flowers a- 


' riſe on a ſlender Foot Stalk, juſt at the Diviſion of the 


Foot Stalks, which ſuſtain the Leaves, and are formed 
into a ſmall Umbel at the Top ; they are of an herba- 
ceous yellow Colour, compoſed of 5 ſmall recurved 
Petals. Theſe appear the Beginning of June, and are 
ſucceeded by compreſſed Heart-ſhaped Berries, which 
are firſt green, but afterward turn red, incloſing 2 hard, 
compreſſed, Heart-Shaped Seeds, which ripen the Be- 
ginning of Auguſt. 

The Chineſe hold this Plant in great Eſteem, accord- 
ing to the Accounts which have been tranſmitted to 


Eurode by the Miſſionaries. Father Fartoux in his Let- 


ters 


in England, w 
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ters ſays, that the moſt eminent Phyſicians in China have 
written whole Volumes on the Virtues of this Plant, 
and make it an Ingredient in almoſt all Remedies, which 
they give to their Nobility ; for it is of too high Price 
for the common People. They affirm that it is a ſove- 
reign Remedy for all Weakneſs occaſioned by exceſſive 
Fatigues either of Body or Mind ; that it cures Weak- 
neſs of the Lungs, and the * z it ſtops Vomitings; 
ſtrengthens the Stomach, and helps the Appetite; that 
it ſtrengthens the vital Spirits, and increaſes Lymph in 
the Blood ; in ſhort, that it is good againſt Dizzineſs of 
the Head, Dimneſs of Sight, and that it prolongs Life 
in old Age. 

This Father alſo ſays, he has made Trial of the Root 
of this Plant himſclf, and in an Hour after taking half 
of one of the Roots, found himſelf greatly recovered 
from Wearineſs and Fatigue, much more vigorous, and 
could bear Labour with greater Eaſe than before. 

He likewiſe mentions the Emperor's having employ- 
ed ten thouſand Tartars in the Year 1709, to gather 
this Plant in the Deſarts, where it naturally grows; theſe 
were attended by a Guard of Mandarines, who encamp 
with their Tents in ſuch Places as are proper for the 
Subſiſtence of their Horles, and from Time to Time 
ſend their Orders to the reſpective Troops under their 
Care; and when they have completed their Collection 
of Roots, they return with their Cargo to the City. 
The Roots of this Plant which have been gathered in 
America and brought to England, have been ſent to 


- China, where, at the Beginning, there was a good Mar- 


ket for them ; but the Quantities which were afterward 
ſent, did not anſwer ſo well, the Market being over- 
ſtocked with that Commodity. 

This Plant has been introduced to the Engliþ Gar- 
dens from America, and where it has been planted in a 
ſhady Situation and a light Soil, the Plants have thriven 
and produced Flowers, and ripened their Seeds annually, 
but not one of theſe Seeds have grown ; for | have ſe- 
veral Years ſoyn them ſoon after they were ripe, with- 
out any Succeſs; I have alſo ſown of the Seeds which 
were Lat me from America ſeveral Times, in various 
Situations, and have not raiſed a ſingle Plant from ei- 
ther; and by the Accounts which the Miſſionaries have 
ſent ' from China, it appears, they have had no better 
Succeſs with the Seeds of this Plant, which they ſay 
they have frequently ſown in the Gardens in China, but 
could not raiſe one Plant; ſo that I believe there is a 
Neceſſity for the hermaphrodite Plants to have ſome 
male Plants ſtand near them, to render the Seeds pro- 
lifick ; for all thoſe I have ſeen, or ſaved the Seeds from, 


were ſuch as had hermaphrodite Flowers; and though | 


the Seeds ſeemed to ripen perfectly, yet their not grow- 


ing, though I have waited 3 Years without diſturbing 


the Ground, confirms me in this Opinion. 
>The ad Sort grows naturally in the ſame Countries, 
but whether it is poſſeſſed of the ſame Qualities as the 
firſt Icannot ſay ; I have ſeen but one Plant of this Sort 
| lich was ſent me from Maryland, and 
did not live over the firſt Summer, which was remark- 
ably dry, and being planted in a dry Soil, was the cauſe 
of its Death; the Stalk of this was ſingle, and did not 


riſe more than 4 Inches high, dividing into 3 Foot Stalks, 
each ſuſtaining a irifoliate Leaf, whoſe Lobes were long- 
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er, narrower, and deeper indented on the Edges, than 
thoſe of the firſt. The Flower Stalk roſe from the Di- 
viſions of the Foot Stalk of the Leaves, but before the 
Flowers opened, the Plant decayed. 

PANCRATIUM. Dill. Hort. Elth. 221. Lin. Gen. 
Pl. 365. Navciſſus. Tourn. Inſt. 353. Sea Daffodil. 

The Characters are, | 

The Flowers are incloſed in an ablang Spatha or Sheath, 
which tears open on the Side and witbers, The Flowers 
bave a Funnel-ſheped, cylindrical Neflarium of one Leaf, 
ſpreading open at the 7s, and 6 Spear-ſhaped Petals, in- 
e on the Outfide of the Neflarium above its Baſe, 
with 6 long Stamina en in the Brim of the Nectari- 
um, terminated by oblong preſirate Summits. They have a 
three cornered obtuſe Germen . ſituated under the Flower, 
ſupperting a long ſlender Style, cr»wned by an obtuſe Stig- 


ma. The Germen afterward becomes a reundiſb three cor- 


nered Capſule with 3 Cells, filled with globuar Seeds, 
The Species are, 

1. PaxncRATIUM ſpathi multiflord, petalis planis, fe 
lits lingulatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 291. Pancratium with a 
Sheath containing many Flowers, plain Petals, and 
Tongue-ſtaped Leaves. This is the Narciſſus mariti- 
mus, C. B. P. 540. The Sea Daffodil. 

2. PAN cRATIUN fſpath4 multiflar, foliit enſiſormibut, 
flaminibus necturio longioribus. Fler. Leyd. Prod. 34. Pan- 
cratium with many Flowers in a Sheath, Sword-ſhaped 
Leaves, and Stamina longer than the Nectarium. This 
is the Narciſſus Iliyricus liliaceus. C. B. P. 55. Lilly Dat- 
fodil of Sclavania. Alſo Narciſſus tertius mattbioli. 

3. PaxcraT1vM ſpatha uniflord, petalis reflexis. Flor. 
Zeyl. 126. Pancrutium with one Flower in a Sheath, 
whoſe Petals are reflexed. This is the Narciſſus Zey- 


lanicus, flore abe bexagons 2d;ra'o. H. L. 691. Daffodil 


of Ceylon, with a white hexagonal ſweet Flower. 

4 PaxcraTIuM ard bifleri. Hort. Clif. 153, 
Pancratium with two Flowers in a Sheath. This is the 
Pancratium Mexicanum, flare gemello candid». Hort. Elth. 
299. Mexican Pancratium, with two white Flowers. 

5. PaxcRATIUM pat multiflord, foliis ovatis ner- 
veſts. Lin. Sp. Pl. 291. Pancratium with many Flowers 
in a Sheath, and oval veined Leaves. The is the Nar- 
3 Amboinenſis, folio lat iſſimo ſubratundo. Fort. Amfl, 

arciſſus of Amboyna, with the broadeſt roundith Leaf. 

6. PANCRATIUM ſpath4 multiflord, foliis linearibus, 
ſlaminibus nefarn longitudine. Lin. Sp. Plant. 291. Pan- 
cratium with many Flowers in a Sheath, narrow Leaves, 
and Stamina the Length of the Nectarium. This is the 
apo polyant bos, flore albo. Cateſb. Car. 3. p. 5. 
The Lilly Narciſſus bearing many white Flowers. 

7. PANCRAT1IUM ſpathd multiftard, foliis carinatis an- 
guſlioribus: Pancratium with many Flowers in a Sheath, 
and narrow Keel-ſhaped Leaves. This is the Narciſſus 
Americanus, fire multiplici, albo, odere balſami Peruvi- 
ani. Turn. Infl. 358. American Narciſſus with many 
white Flowers, ſmelling like Balfam of Peru. 

8. PaxcraTIUM ſpathd multiflera, foliir rarinatis la- 
tioribus. Pancratium with many Flowers in a Sheath, 
and broader Keel-ſhaped Leaves: This is the Narciſſus 
totus albus, lat ifoliut, pelyanthos, major odiratus, flumi- 
nibus ſex è tubi ampli margine extantibus. Sloan, Cat. ore 
115. Broad-leaved Daffodil, with many targer ſweet 
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Flowers which are very white, and a large Tube, out 
of whoſe Border proceed fix Stamina. 

9. PancrRaTIUM foliis ovatis, nerveſir, ſpathd mul- 
tiflorã, flaminibus neflario longioribus. Funcratium with 
oval veined Leaves, and many Flowers in a Sheath, 
whoſe Stamina are longer than the Nectarium. This is 
the Pancratium foliis amplis ovatis acuminatis petiolatis, 
Jpathi multiflord, floribus minoribus candidis fragrantibus. 
Trew. Tab. 28, Pancratium with large, oval, acute- 
pointed Leaves having Foot Stalks, and many Flowers 
in a Sheath, ſmall, white, and ſweet ſcented. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally on the Sea Coaſt in 
Spain, and the South of France. This bath a large. 
coated, . bulbous Root, of an oblong Form, covered 
with a dark Skin; the Leaves are ſhaped like a Tongue, 
they are. more than a Foot long, and one Inch broad, 
of a deep green, 6 or 7 of them riſing. together from 
the ſame Root, encompaſſed at Bottom with a Vagina 
or Sheath; between theſe arifes the Stalk, which is a 
Foot and a Half long. naked, ſuſtaining at the "Top 6 
or 8 white Flowers, incloſed in a Sheath, which withers 
and opens on the Side, to make Way for the Flowers 
to come out. The Germen are ſituated cloſe to the 
Top of the Stalk, from theſe ariſe the Tube of the 
Flowers, which are 3 Inches longs they are very nat- 
row, ſwelling at the Top, where the Cup or Nectatium 
is ſituated, on the Outſide ef which is faſtened the 6 
Segments or Petals of the Flower; theſe are narrow, 
and extend a great Length beyond the NeQarium; from 
the Border of the Nectarium ariſe 6 long flender Stanu- 

na, terminated by oblong Summits which are proſſrate, 
and in the Center ariſes a Style the Length of the Sta- 
mina, terminated by an obtuſe Stigma. Ihe Flowers 
of this do not appear in England till the latter End of 
Auguſt, ſo are not ſucceedcd by Secds here. The Leaves 
are green all the Winter, and decay in Spring, ſo the 
Roots ſhould be tranſplanted in Zune, after the Leaves 
are decayed. This muſt be planted in a very warm 
Border, and ſcreened from ſevere Froſt, otherwiſe it 
will not live through the Winter in Englund. 
The 2d Sort grows naturally in Sclauonia, and in Si- 


ily; this hath a large, coated, bulbous Root, covered 


with a dark Skin, ſending out many thick ſtrong Fibres, 
which ſtrike deep in the Ground; the Leaves are Sword- 
| ſhaped, a Foot and a Half long and 2 Inches broad, of 

a grayiſh Colour. The Stalks are thick, ſucculent, and 
riſe near 2 Feet high, ſuſtaming at the Top 6 or 7 white 


Flowers ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt Sort, but the 


Tube is ſhorter and the Stamina much longer, This 
flowers in June, and frequently produces Seeds which 
ripen in September. 

This Sort is hardy, and will live through the Winter 
in the full Ground, being never injured but in very ſevere 


Winters; and if, in ſuch Seaſons, the Surface of the 
Ground is covered with Tanners Bark, Coal Aſhes, , 


| Straw, or Peas Hiulm, there will be no Danger of the 
Roots ſuffering by Froſt. It is propagated either by Oſſ- 


ſets from the Roots, or from Seeds ; the former is 


more expeditious, for the Offsets will flower very ſtrong 

the ſecond Year; whereas thoſe raiſed from Seeds, 
ſeldom flower in leſs than five Years. 

The Roots ſhould not be removed oftener than eve- 

ry third Year, if they are expected to flower ſtrong ; 


' O#teber, ſoon after the 
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the beſt Time to _—_ them is the Beginning of 
eaves decay; they ſhould not 
be kept long out of the Ground, for as they do not 
loſe their Fibres evety Year, fo if theſe are dried by 
long keeping out of the Ground, it greatly weakens the 
Roots. This loves a light ſandy Soil, and ſheltered Si- 


tuation; the Roots ſhould be planted a Foot aſunder 


every Way, and 5 Inches deep in the Ground. 

It the Plants are propagated by Seeds, they ſhould be 
ſown in Pots filled with light Earth ſoon after they are 
ripe; theſe Pots ſhould be placed under a hot Bed 
Frame in Winter, to ſcreen 1 from Froſt, but the 
Glaſſes muſt be taken off every Day in mild Weather. 


The other Management being the ſame as for the Nar- 


ciſſus, I need not repeat it here, fo ſhall only mention, 
that the young Roots will require a little Protection in 
Winter, till they have obtained Strength. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Ceylon; this hath a 
large bulbous Root, the Leaves are long and narrow, 
of a grayiſh Colour, and pretty thick, ſtanding upright ; 
the Stalk rifes between them a Foot and a Half high, 
naked, fuſtaining one Flower at the Top, whoſe Petal; 
are reflexed backward ; the NeQarium is large, and cut 
at the Brim into many acute Segments; the Stamina 
are long, and turn toward each other at their Points, 
in which it differs from the other Species. 'The Flower 
has a very agreeable Scent, but is of ſhort Duration ; 
this is very rare in the Gardens at preſent, 

The 4th Sort grows naturally at La Pere Cruz, from 
whence Dr. Heuſtcun' brought ſome of the Roots, The 
Leaves of thjs Sort are about a Foot long and almoſt 


two Inches broad, having 3 longitudinal Furrows. The 


Stalk riſes about a Foot high, then divides like a Fork 
into 2 ſmall Foot Stalks, or rather Tubes, which are 
narrow, green, and at firſt are encompaſſed by a thin 
Sheath which withers and opens to give Way to the 
Flowers, which are white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the 
other Species, but have no Scent. | 

The 5th Sort was ſome Years paſt in the Egli 
Gardens, but I believe is now loſt here; it grows na- 
turally at Amboyna, The Root is oblong, white, and 
ſends out ſeveral thick fleſhy Fibres, which ſtrike down- 
ward ; the Leaves ſtand on very long Foot Stalks, ſome 
of them are oval, and others Heart-ſhaped, about 5 
Inches long, and almoſt as many broad, ending in Points, 
having many deep longitudinal Furrows ; they are of 
a light green, and their Borders turn inward. The Stalk 
is thick, round, and ſucculent, riſing near 2 Feet high, 
ſuſtaining at the Top ſeveral white Flowers, ſhaped like 


the other Species, but the Petals are broader, the Tube 


ſhorter, and the Stamina not ſo long as the Petals. Theſe 
have a thin Sheath, which ſplits open longitudinally, to 
make Way for the Flowers. 

The 6 Sort grows naturally on moiſt boggy Soils in 
Georgia, where Mr. Catefby diſcovered it. "Ibis hath 
a-roundiſh bulbous Root, covered with a light brown 
Skin, from which ariſe ſeveral narrow dark green Leaves, 
about a Foot long; between theſe come out a thick 
Stalk about 9 Inches high, ſuſtaining 6 or 7 white 
Flowers, with very narrow Petals, having large Bell- 
ſhaped NeQatiums or Cups, deeply indented on their 
Brims, the Stamina do not riſe far above the Nectari- 
um, ard are terminated by yellow Sumaits. 
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The 7th Sort grows naturally in the Iflands of the 
We/t-Indies, where it is called white Lilly. This hath 
a large bulbous Root, a little flatted at Top, covered 
with a brown Skin; the Leaves are near a Foot and 
Half long, and little more than one Inch broad, of a 
dark green, and hollowed in the Middle like the Keel of 
a Boat. The Stalks riſe near 2 Feet high, they are 
thick, ſucculent, and naked, ſuſtaining at the Top 8 
or 10 white Flowers, ſhaped like theſe of the firſt Sort, 
but of a purer white, and have a ſtrong ſweet Odour, like 
that of Balſam of Peru. The Stamina are very long, 
ſpreading out wide each Way; the Pointal is of the ſame 
Length, ſtanding in the Middle of the Nectarium. Theſe 
Flowers are of ſhort Duration, ſeldom continuing longer 
in Beauty than 3 or 4 Days, and in very hot Weather 
not ſo long; when theſe fade, the Germen, which are 
ſituated at the Bottom of the Tubes, turn to ſo many 
oblong Bulbs, irregular in Form, and, when ripe, drop 
on the Ground, where they put out Fibres and become 
Plants. ; 

Theſe foreign Species are moſt, it not all of them, 
of the Bulb-bearing Kind ; but the 2 firſt have Seed 
Veſſels with 3 Cells, incloſing many roundiſh black 
Seeds, ſo that though they agree in the Characters of 
their Flowers, yet in this Particular they differ greatly. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in the Heſt-Indies, where 
it is not diſtinguiſhed from the former ; but as I have 
frequently propagated both, by the Bulbs which ſucceed 
the Flowers, and have always found the Plants fo raiſed 
contmue their Difference, I make no Doubt of their 
being diſtinct Species. *'I'his differs from the former, 
in the Leaves being much longer and broader ; for theſe 
are near 2 Feet long, more than 3 Inches broad, and 
hollowed like the Keel of a Boat. The Flowers are 
larger, the Petals longer, and the Scent is not fo ſtrong 
as the former, and the Roots flower in every Seaſon of 
the Year. 

The gth, Sort grows naturally in the HJ:ft-Indies ; 
this hath a large, roundiſh, bulbous Root, from which 
ariſe ſeveral oval Leaves about a Foot long, and 6 Inches 
broad in the Middle, drawing to a Point at both Ends ; 
they are of a deep green, and hive many longitudinal 
Furrows. The Stalk is thick, ſucculent, and naked; it 
riſes a Foot and a Half high, ſuſtaining at Top 6' or 8 
white Flowers, of an agreeable ſweet Scent, ſhaped like 

thoſe of the 5th Sort, but ſmaller ; the Petals are nar- 
rower, the Tubes ſhorter, and ſo are the Spathæ or 
Sheaths. 

Theſe 7 Sorts laſt mentioned are tender, ſo will not 
thrive in Eng/and, unlels placed in à warm Stove. The 
beſt Way to have theſe Plants in Perfection, is, to 
plunge the Pots into the Bark Bed in the Stove, where 
they will thrive and flower exceeding well ; for though 
they may be preſerved in a dry Stove, yet thoſe will not 
thrive ſo well, nor their Flowers be ſo ſtrong, nor will 
they flower oftener than once a Year, whereas when 
they are in the Tan Bed, the ſame Roots will often 
flower 2 or 3 Times in a Year. I have had ſeveral of 
the Species in flower at all Seaſons of the Year. 

They are propagated by Offsets from the Roots, and 
by the Bulbs which ſucceed.the Flowers; if the latter 
ate planted in ſmall Pots filled with light Earth from a 
Kitchen Garden, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed, 
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they will ſoon put out Roots and Leaves, and with pro- 
per Management, become blowing Roots in one Year, 
ſo may be eaſily propagated ; and if they are — 
kept in the Tan Bed in the Stove, they will put out oft- 
ſets from their Roots, and thrive as well as in their na- 
tive Countries. 

PANICLE. A Panicle is a Stalk diffuſed into ſeveral 
Pedicles or Foot Stalks, ſuſtaining the Flowers or Fruits, 
as in Oats, O.. 

PANIC UM. Town. Infl. R. H. 515. Tab. 298. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 70. Panic; in French, Punis. | 

The Characters are, 

There is one Flower in each Chaff, the Chaff opens with 
3 «val Valves, ending in acute Paints. The Petals open 
with 2 oval, acute. pointed Values. The Flowers bave 3 
ſhort Hair-like Stamina, terminated by oblong Summits, and 
a roundiſh Germen ſupperting two Hair-like Styles, crewn- 
ed by featbered Stigmas, The Germen becomes a roundifb 
Seed, faſtened to the withered Petals. 

The Species are, 

1. Paxicum ſpicd ſimplici cernud, ſetis Freviaribus, 
pedunculo hirſuto. Panic with a ſingle nodding Spike, 
ſhort Awns, and a hairy Foot Stalk. This is the Pani. 
cum Germanicum, five paniculd minore, C. B. P. 27, 
German Panic with a ſmaller Panicle. 

2. PANICUM ſpicd compoſitd, ſpiculis glomeratis, ſetis 
immixtis, pedunculs hirſuto. Lin. Sp. Pl. 56. Panic with 
a compounded Spike, whoſe ſmaller Spikes grow in 
Cluſters intermixed with Awns, and a hairy Foot Stalk. 
This is the Panicum Italicum ſiue paniculd majore. C. B. 
P. 27. Italian Panic with a larger Spike. 

3. Paxicuu ſpicd ſimplici longiſſima, ſetis hiſpidis, pe- 
dunculo birſutz, Panic with the longeſt ſingle Spike, 
prickly Awns, and a hairy Foot Stalk. This is the 
Panicum Indicum, ſpicd longiſſimd. C. B. P. 27. Indian 
Panic with the longeſt Spike. 

4. Panicum /picd tereti, involucellis bifloris faſcicu- 
lato-piloſis. Flor. Zeyl. 44. Panic with a taper Spike 
having two Flowers in each Cover, and Hairs growing 
in Cluſters. This is the Panicum Indicum altiſſimum, 
Tourn. Infl. 515. Talleſt Indian Panic. | 

5. Pawmicu pic ſimplici equali, pedunculis bifloris. 
Pred. Leyd. 54. Panic with an equal fingle Spike, and 
two Flowers growing on each Foot Stalk. This is the 
Panicum Indicum, ſpicd obtuſa cæruled. C. B. P. 7. In- 
dian Panic, with an obtuſe blue Spike. 

There are ſeveral other Species of this Genus, than 
are here enumerated, ſome of which grow naturally in 
England; but as they are not cultivated, ſo it would be 
ſwelling this Work too much, if they were inſerted here. 

The 1 Sort grows naturally in Germany and Hungs- 
ry; of this there are 3 Varieties, one with yellow Grain, 
another with white, and the third has purple Grains. 
This hath been formerly cultivated for Bread, in ſome pf 
the northern Count ties. It rifes with a jointed Reed- 
like Stalk about 3 Feet high, and about the Size pf the 
common Reed, . garniſhed at each Joint with one Graſs- 
like Leaf a Foot and a Half long, and about an Inch 


broad at the Baſe where broadeſt, ending io acute 


Points ; they are rough to the Touch, embracing the 
8:alk at their Baſe, and turn downward about hall their 


Length. The Stalks are terminated by compact Spikes, 
- which are about the Thickneſs of a Man's Finger at thęir 
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Baſe, growing taper toward their Points, and are 8 or 9 
Inches long, cloſely ſet with ſmall roundiſh Grain, 
like that of Millet. This is an annual Plant, which pe- 
riſhes ſoon after the Seeds are ripe. 

The 2d Sort is frequently cultivated in Italy, and 
other warm Countries. This riſes with a Reed-like 
Stalk near 4 Feet high, which is much thicker than 
that of the former ; the Leaves are alſo broader, but 
of the ſame Shape The Spikes are a Foot long, and 
twice the Thickneſs of thoſe of the former, but not fo 
compact, being compoſed of ſeveral roundiſh cluſtered 
Spikes; the Grain is alſo larger, but of the ſame Form. 
There are 2 or 3 Varieties of this which differ only in 
the Colour of their Grain; this is alſo annual. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in both Indies; this 
hath a Reed-like Stalk as large as a Man's Thumb ri- 
ſing upward of 5 Feet; the Leaves are 2 Inches broad, 
and more than 2 Feet long, of the ſame Form with 
thoſe of the former Sort ; the Spikes at the Top are a 
Foot and a Half long, very compact, and thicker than 
a Man's Thumb at the Baſs, growing taper toward the 
Top. The Seeds are much larger than the other Sorts, 
and are in ſome white and others yellow. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in both Indies; this 
hath a ſtrong Reed-like Stalk, which riſes 6 or 7 Feet 
high, garniſhed with Leaves more than 3 Feet long; 
they are near 3 Inches broad at the Baſe, leſſening to a 
Point at the End, having a ſmooth Surface ; the Spikes 
2riſe at the Wings of the Stalk, they are ſing le, but 
not ſo compact as thoſe of the former, having ſoft 
Awns or Beards; they are about 6 Inches long, and 
ſtand on very long Foot Stalks; the Grain ot this is 
pretty large. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Peru; this riſes 
with a Reed-like Stalk 6 Feet high, which ſends out 2 
or 3 Brenches from the Sides, and is garniſhed with long 
Leaves 2 Inches broad at the Baſe; the Stalks are of a 
purple Colour, the Leaves are alſo inclining to the ſame 
Colour. The Spikes come out from the Wings of the 
Stalks, and at the End of the Branches; they are about 
4 or 5 Inches long, thicker than a Man's Thumb, and 
almoſt equal at the Point with the Baſe. They are of 
a pale blue, having pretty long Awns or Beards of the 
fame Colour, as are alſo the Seeds, which are larger 
and rounder than thoſe of the other Sorts, 

The 2 firſt Sorts are ſown in ſeveral Parts of Zurope, 
in the Fields, as Corn, for the Suſtenance of the Inha- 
bitants, but it is reckoned not to afford ſo good Nouriſh- 
ment as Millet ; however, it is frequently uſed in fome 
Parts of Germany and Italy, to make Cakes and Bread, 
but the German is not ſo much eſteemed as the Italian 
Sort; but as it will ripen better in cold Countries than 
that, it is generally cultivated where a better Sort of 


Grain will not ſucceed. 


The Seeds of theſe Sorts may be ſown in Spring, at 
the Time Barley is ſown, and may be managed exactly 
in the fame Way; but this ſhould not be ſown too 
thick, for theſe Seeds are very ſmall, and the Plants 
grow ſtronger, therefore require more Room. The 
German Sort doth not grow above 3 Feet high unleſs it 
is ſown on very rich Land; in which Caſe it will rife 
to be 4 Feet high, but the Leaves and Stems of this 
Corn are very large, fo require to ſtand 4 or 5 Inches 
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apart, otherwiſe they will grow up weak and come 10 
little, Theſe large growing Corns ſhould be ſown in 
Drills at about 18 Inches apart, ſo that the Ground may 
be hoed between the Rows, to keep them clearf rom 
Weeds, and the ſtirring of the Ground will greatly im. 
prove the Corn. In Fuly the Corn will ripen, when it 
may be cut down and dried, and then ſhould be houſed 

The Italian Panic grows much larger than the Ger. 
man, and produces much larger Spikes; ſo ſhould be 
allowed more Room to grow, otherwiſe it will come to 
little. This is alſo later before it ripens, ſo it is not 
very proper for cold Countries. 

The other Sorts are Natives of very warm Countries 
where they are uſed by the Inhabitants to make Brea. 
theſe grow very large, and requireza good Summer, 
otherwiſe they will not ripen in this Country. The 
Seeds of theſe ſhould be ſown the End of Mar:h or Be- 
ginning of April, on a Bed of light rich Earth, in a 
warm Situation. They thould be ſown in Drills-about 
3 Feet afunder, and when the Plants come up, they 
muſt be kept clear from Weeds, and thinned where 
too cloſe. When the Plants are grown tall, they ſhould 
be ſupported by Stakes, otherwiſe the Winds will break 
them down; and when the Carn begins to ripen, the 
Birds muſt be kept from it, otherwiſe they will ſoon de- 
8 it. Theſe Sorts are preſerved in curious Gardens 
for Variety, but are not worth cultivating for Uſe in Eng- 
land. The two laſt Sorts do not ripen here, 

PANSIES. See Viola Tricolor. 

PAPAVER. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 237. Tab. ng. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 573. Poppy; in French, Pavot. 

The Characters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is oval, indented, and 
compoſed of 2 almoſt oval, concave, __ Leaves, which 
fall off. The Flower bas 4 large roundiſh Petals which 
ſpread open, with a great Number of Huir-like Stamina, 
terminated by oblong, compreſſed, erect Summits. In the 
Center is placed a large roundiſh Germen, baving no Style, 
but is crowned by a plain, radiated, Target-ſhaped Stigma, 
The Germen becomes a large Capſule, crowned by the plain 
Stigma, having one Cell, opening in many Places at the 
Top under the Crown, and is filled with ſmall Scedt. 

The Species are, f 
1. PAPAVER capſulis glabris glabeſis, caule piſoſe mul- 


' tifloro, ſoliis pinnatiſdi⸗ 2 Lin. Sp. Plant. 507. Pop- 


py with ſmooth globular Heads, a hairy Stalk with ma- 
by Flowers, and Wing-pointed cut Leaves, This is the 


| Papaver erraticum, rubrum, campeſire. J. B. 3. 395. 


Common, red, Field Poppy. 

2. PAPAVER capſulis ſubglabeſis torofis biſpidis, caule 
folioſo multi loro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 506. Poppy with glo- 
bular Capſules which are furrowed and prickly, and a 
teafy Stalk bearing many Flowers. This is the Arze- 
none eapitula breviore biſpide. J. B. 3. 396. Argemane 
with a ſhorter prickly Head. 

3. PAPAVER capſulis clavatis biſpidis, caule folioſo mu- 
tifloro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 506. Poppy with Nail-ſhaped 
prickly Heads, and a leaty Stalk bearing many Flowers. 
Pepaver erraticum, capite longiore hiſptido. — Inſt. 
Field Poppy with a longer prickly Head. 

4. PAPAVER capſula biſpidg, ſcapo uniflero nude bif- 
pido, foliis —— Lin Sp. Plant. 50%. Poppy with 
prickly Heads, and a naked prickly Stalk bearing one 

Flower 
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Flower, and double winged Leaves. This is the Ar- 
gemone Alpina coriandri folio. C. B. P. 172. Alpine Ar- 
emone with a Coriander Leaf. | 

5. PAPAVER capſulis glabris oblongis, caule multifloro 
levi, faliis pinnatis inciſit. Lin. Sp. Plant. 508. Poppy 
with oblong ſmooth Heads, a ſmooth Stalk bearing ma- 
ny Flowers, and cut winged Leaves. This is the Pa- 

er luteum perenne, laciniato folio, Cambrobritannicum. 
Raii Syn Ed. 3. p. 399: Yellow, Welch, perennial Pop- 
y, with a cut Leaf. 

6. PAraveR capſulis biſpidis, ſcappo unifloro nud biſ- 
ido, foliis ſimplicibus pinnato-fimuatis. Hort. Upſal. 136. 
Pop with prickly Heads, a naked rough Stalk having 
one Flower, and ſingle Leaves which are wingedly ſinu- 
ated. This is the Papaver erraticum, lules flore, ca- 
bite oblongo biſpido. Amman, Ruth. 61. Field Poppy 
with a yellow Flower, and an oblong prickly Head. 

7. PAPAVER capſulis glabris, caulibus unifloris, ſca- 
tris, foliis pinnatis ſerratis. Hort. Upſal. 136. Poppy 
with ſmooth Heads, rough leafy Stalks having one 
Flower, and ſawed winged Leaves. This is the Papa- 
ver Orientale hirſutiſſimum flore magno. Tourn Cor. 17. 
Moſt hairy Eaſtern Poppy, with a large Flower. 

8. Par AvxR calycibus capſuliſque glabris, foliis amplex- 
icaulibus incifis. Lin. Sp. Plant: 508. Poppy with ſmooth 
Capſules and Empalements, and cut' Leaves embracing 
the Stalks. This is the Papaver bortenſe nigro ſemine, 
A Die ſcoridit, nigrum Plinii. C. B. P. 170. Gar- 
den Poppy with black Seeds. 

9. PAPAVER capſulis evatis glabrit, foliis Iatioribus 
amplexicaulibus marginibus inciſe-ſerratis. Poppy with 
oval ſmooth Heads, and broader Leaves embracing the 
Stalks, which are cut on their Edges like the Teeth of 
a Saw. Papaver hortenſe, 1 albo, ſativum Diaſrori- 
dir, album Flinii. C. B. P. 110. Garden Poppy wich 
white Seeds, commonly called White Poppy. 

The 1ſt Sort is the common red Poppy, which grows 
naturally on arable Land in moſt Parts of Englend; 
trom the Flowers of this Sort is drawn a ſimple Wa- 
ter and a TinQure, alſo a Syrup and Conſerve for 
medicinal Uſe. It is an annual Plant; from the 
Roots riſe ſeveral rough branching Stalks a Foot 
and a Half high, — with hairy Leaves 5 or 
6 Inches Jong, deeply jagged almoſt to the Mid-rib, 
thoſe on the lower Part of the Leaves being the deep- 
eſt; theſe Jags are oppoſite and regular, like thoſe 
of the winged Leaves. At the Top of each Stalk ſtand 
the Flowers, which have oval hairy Empalements, 
opening with 2 Valves, and ſoon fall away. The Flow- 
ers are compoſed of 4 large roundiſh Petals, narrow at 
their Baſe, but ſpread out in a circular Order; they are 
of a beautiful ſcarlet Colour, and ſoon fall off, Theſe 
appear in June, and are ſucceeded by oblong ſmooth 
Heads, crowned by the flat Target-ſhaped Stigma, and 
pertorated m ſeveral Places at the Top, filled with ſmall 
purpliſh culouted Seeds. There are ſeveral Varieties 
of this with doub'e Flowers cultivated in Gardens ; 
ſome of them have white Flowers, others have red 
bordered with white, and ſome have variegated Flowers; 
but as theſe Varieties have been produced by Culture 
from the Seeds of the common Sort, they ſhould be 
included in that Species. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally among Corn in many 
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Parts of England; the Leaves of this are much ſmaller 
than thoſe of the firſt; and are cut into much finer Seg- 
ments; the Stalks are ſlender, a litile more than a 
Foot high, not ſo branching as the former. The Flow- 
ers are not ſo large, and of a deep red Colour, very 
ſoon falling away, ſeldom laſting more than a whole 
Day; theſe are ſucceeded by oblong prickly Heads, fil- 
led with ſmall black Seeds. It flowers in June. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally among Corn in ſome 
Parts of England, but not in fo great Plenty as either of 
the former. The Leaves of this are finer cut and 
ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt Sort, but are not ſo fine 
as thoſe of the ſecond; the Stalks do not riſe ſo high as 
either of the former, and ſeldom have many Branches. 
The Flowers are not half ſo large as either of the for- 
mer, and are of a Copper Colour, falling away in a 
few Hours. Theſe appear in May, and are ſucceeded 
by long, ſlender, prickly Heads which are channelled, 
filled with ſmall, black, ſhriveled Seeds. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally on the Ap, among 
the Rocks. The Leaves are ſmooth and doubly winged, 
the Segments finely cut ; the Stalks riſe about a Foot 


high, ſuſtaining one ſmall yellow; or Copper Colour 


Flower, which is ſucceeded by roundiſh prickly Heads, 
filled with ſmall Seeds. This flowers in May. 

The 5th Sort has a perennial Root; it grows natu-- 
rally in Wales, and in ſome of the northern Counties 
in England. I found it growing 2 near Kirby 
Lendſdale in Meſtmoreland. Tournefort allo found this 
Plant on the Hrencan Mountains. The Leaves are 
winged ; the Lobes are deeply cut on their Edges; the 
Stalks riſe a Foot high; they are ſmooth, and garniſh- 
ed with a few mall Leaves of the ſame Shape as the 
lower. The upper Part of the Stalk is naked, ſuſtaining 
one large yellow Flower. "Theſe appear in Jane, and 
are ſucceeded by oblong ſmooth Capſules, filled with 
ſmall purpliſh Seeds. ' 

The Gth Sort grows naturally on the Confines of 
Ruſſia near Tartary. The Leaves of this are ſingle, 
and ſinuated almoſt to the Mid-rib in Form of a winged 
Leaf; they are rough and hairy. The Stalk riſes 
near 2 Feet high, it is ſlender, naked, ſuſtaining one 
Flower at the Top, compoſed of 4 roundiſh Petals 
of a pale yellow Colour, each having a dark Bottom or 
Tail. The Flowers have an agreeable Scent, but are 
of ſhort Duration, They come out in June, ang are 
2 by long rough Capſules, filled with ſmall 

eeds. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in Armenia, from 
whence Dr. Tournefort ſent the Seeds to the royal Gar- 
dens at Paris, where they ſucceeded, and were after- 
ward communicated to the curious Gardens in England 
and Hzl/and. The Root of this Plant is compoſed of 


2 or 3 ſtrong Fibres as thick as a Man's litile Finger, 


which are a Foot and a Half long, of a dark brown on 
their Outſide, and full of a milky Juice, which is very 
bitter and acrid, The Leaves are winged, and ſawed 


on their Edges; they are a Foot long, cloſely covered 


with briſtly white Hairs. The Stalks riſe two Feet and 


a Half high; they are very rough and hairy, garniſhed 


below with Leaves like thoſe at Bottom, but ſmaller; 
the upper Part is naked, ſuſtaining at Top one very 
large Flower of the ſame Colour wich the common ted 


Poppy. 


dens for Ornament, but that with the 
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Poppy. Theſe appear in May, and are ſucceeded by 
oval ſmooth Capſules, filled by purpliſh Seeds. 
There are 2 or 3 Varieties of this which differ only 
in the Colour of their Flowers, and, I have been in- 
formed, there is a double Flower of this Kind, but have 
not ſeen it. Tournefort ſays, the Turks eat the green 
Heads of this, although they are very bitter and acrid. 
Ihe 8th Sort is the common black Poppy; the Sceds 
of which are fold in the Shops by the Title of Maw 
Seed. The Sort with ſingle Flowers grows in the warm 
Parts of Zurepe naturally; this is annual; the Stalks 
riſe 3 Feet high; theſe are ſmooth and divide into ſeve- 
ral Branches garniſhed with large Leaves, which are 
fmooth and deeply cut or jagged on their Edges, embra- 
ding the Stalks with their Baſe. The Flowers grow on 
the 'Top of the Stalks; they are compoſed of 4 large 
roundſh Petals of a purphſh Colour with dark Bot- 
toms, and are ſucceeded by oval fmooth Capſules filled 
with black Seeds, It flowers in June, and the Steds ri- 
pen the latter End of Anguft ' | 
There are great Varieties in the Flowers of this Sort, 
ſome having very large double Flowers, which are vari- 
egated of ſeveral Colours, ſome are red and white, 
others purple and white, and ſome are finely: ſpotted 
like Carnations ; ſo that during their ſhort Continuance 
in flower, there are few Plants, whoſe Flowers appear 
ſo beautiful, but having an offenſive Scent, and being of 
ſhort Duration, they are not much regarded. 

The Leaves of this Sort are uſed as an Ingredient in 
cooling Ointments, - and the Heads of this were an In- 
gredient in the Syrupus e Melonio, but in the late Diſ- 
penſaries they have been leſt out. 

The gth Sort is the common white Poppy; this is 
cultivated in Gardens for the Heads which are uſed in Me- 
dicine. The Stalks of this are large, ſmooth, and riſe 
5 or 6 Feet 5 they branch out into feveral ſmall Branch- 
es, and are garniſhed with large grayiſh Leaves, whoſe 
Bafe embraces the Stalks; they are jagged irregularly 
on their Sides. The Flowers terminate the Stalks; 
theſe when incloſed in the Empalement nod downward, 
but before the Flowers open, they are ered. Ihe Em- 
palement of the Flower is compoſed of 2 large oval 
Leaves of the ſame grayifh Colour as the other; theſe 
ſeparate and ſoon drop off. The Flower is compoſe of 
4 large, roundiſh, white Petals, which are of ſhort 
Duration, and are ſucceeded by large roundiſh Heads, 
as big as Oranges, flatted at both Ends, having indented 
Crowns, and are filled with ſmall white Sceds. This 
flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in Auguff. 

There are ſeveral Varieties of this Sort, which differ 
in the Colour of their Flowers and Multiplicity of Pe- 
tals; thoſe with beautiful Flowers are JO in Gar- 


ly is cultivated for Uſe. The Seeds of this Sort are 
uſed in Emulfions, being cooling and good in Fevers, and 
inflammatory Diftempers, as aMWo for the Strangury and 
Heat of Urine. Of the dry Heads infuſed and boiled 
in Water is made the Diazodium of the Shops. | 

It has been generally ſuppoſed, that from the He ids 
of this Sort of Poppy, the Opium is extracted; but one 
of the Heads which I have by me, from which Opium 
had been extracted in Turkey, is of a different Shape 
from thoſe of this Sort. tid * 
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All the Sorts of Poppy are propagated by Seeds, but 
the 5th and 7th Sorts, having perennial Roots, may al. 
ſo be propagated by Offzets. The beſt Time for ſowing 
the Seeds is in September, when they will mote certainly 
grow than - thoſe which are ſown in Spring; and the 
annual Sorts will make larger Plants, and flower better 
than when they are ſown in Spring. The beſt Way 1s 
to ſow the Seeds af the annual Kinds in the Places 
where they are to remain, and to thin the Plants where 
too cloſe; thoſe of the large Kinds ſhould not be leſt 
nearer to each other than a Foot and a Half, and the 
ſmaller Sorts may be allowed about half that Space, 
"The Culture they require after, is only to keep them 
clean from Weeds. | 

Thoſe who are curious to have fine Poppies in their 
Gardens, carefully look over their Plants when they 
begin to flower, and cut up all thoſe Plants, whoſe 
Flowers are not very double and well marked, before 
they 'open. their Flowers, to prevent their Farina mixing 
with their finer Flowers, which would degenerate them; 
and it is the not being careful of this, that cauſes the 
Flowers to degenerate ſo frequently in many Places, 
which is often ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by the Ground. 

The yellow Welf Poppy requires a cool ſhady Situa- 
tion, where the Plants will thrive, and produce Plenty 
of Seeds annually. If theſe Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, 
the Plants will come up better than when ſowrr by Hand; 
but if they are ſown, it ſhould be always m Autumn, tor 
the Seeds ſown in Spring, rarely ſucceed. 

The beſt Time to tranſplant, and part the Roots ot 
this Sort, is in Autumn, that the Plants may be well 
eſtabliſhed in their new Quarters, before the dry Wea- 
ther comes on in Spring. 

The eaſtern Poppy vill thrive either in Sun or Shale 
for I have ſeveral of theſe Plants growing under Trees 
where they have thriven many Years, and flower full as 
well as thoſe in an open Situation, but come later in the 
Seafon, This will propagate very faſt by its Roots, ſo 
there is no Neceſſity for ſowing the Seeds, unleſs to pro- 
cure new Varieties. | This Sort ſhould be tranſplante 
in Autumn, and if the Seeds are ſown, it ſhould be at 
the fame Time for the Reaſons before given. 

PAPAVER CORNICULATUM. See Glaucium. 

PAPAVER SPINOSUM. Ser Argemone. 

PAPAYA., Se Carica. | 

PAPILIONACEOUS. A papilionaceous (or Pen 
Bloom) Flower is fo called, becauſe in ſome Meaſure, 
it reſembles a Butterfly with its Wings expanded. |: 
always conſiſts of theſe Parts z the Vexillum or Stan- 
dard, which is a large ereft Segment or Petal; the 
Ate, or two Wings, which compoſe the Sides, and the 
Carina, or Keel, which is a concave Petal or Segment, 
refembling the lower Part of a Boat: This Keel is 
ſometimes entire, and ſometimes it conſiſts of two Petals 
or Segments adhering pretty cloſely together, Of this 
Tribe are Peas, Beans, Kidney Beans, Vetches, and 
other leguminous Plants. | 

| PAPPOSE PLANTS are fuch as have their Seeds 
covered with # Down, which adheres to the upper Part 
of the Seed, and are of Uſe to ſpread them when ripe, by 
ſuſtaining them in the Air, ſo that they may be convey- 
ed to a great Diſtance. Of this Kind are the Sow- 
thiſtles, Hawkweeds, Dondelion, Starworts, wo "RY 
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PARASITICAL Plants are fuch as are produced out 
of the Trunk or Branches of other Plants, from whence 
they receive their Nouriſhment, and will not grow upon 
the Ground, as the Miſleto, Sc. | 

PARIETARIA. Teurn. Inſt. Lin. Gen. Pl. 1029. [fo 
called from Furies, Lat, a Wall, becauſe it grows on 
old Walls.] Pellitory; in French, Parietaire. 

The Characters are, | 

It bath hermaphrodite and female Flowers upon the ſame 
Plant. There are tw9 hermaphrodite Flowers contained in 
a fix-leaved Involucrum ; theſe have a quadrifid plain Em- 
palement of one Leaf, half the Size of the Invalucrum. 
They have no Petals, but four permanent Awl-ſbaped Sta- 
mina, linger than the Empalement, terminated by Twin 
Summits, with an oval Germen ſupporting a lender coloured 
Style, crowned by a pencil-ſhaped Stigma. The Germen 
afterward turns to an coal Seed wrepped up in the Empale- 
ment. The female Flowers have no Stamina, but in other 
Reſpefis are the fame as tce hermapbrodite. 

The Specres are, 

1. ParttETARIA foliis lanceslatis alternis. Pellitory 
with Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed alternately. This is 
the Parretaria officinarum & Dieſcoridis. C. B. P. 121. 
The officinal Pellitory of Dizſcorides. 

2. PARTETARIA folits ovatis alternis. Pelſitory with 
oval Leaves placed alternately. This is the Parietaria 
miner Ocimi folio. C. B. P. 121. Smaller Pellitory with 
a Rafil Leaf. 

The rſt Sort grows naturally in Germany and Hol- 
land, but was not in England tl the Year 1727, when 
I brought it here. This is ſuppoſed to be the true 
Sort recommended by the Ancients to be uſed in Me- 
dicine; it hath a thick perennial Root, compoſed of 
fleſhy reddiflr Fibres, from which ariſe many Stalks a 
Foot and a Half high, garniſhed with hairy Spear: Me- 
ped Leaves about 2 Inches long, and one broad, in the 
Middle, having ſeveral Veins. The flowers come out 
in ſmall Cluſters on the' Side of the Stalks ; they are 
ſmall, of an herbaceous Colour, fo make no Figure. 
Theſe appear in Succeſſion all the Summer Months, 


and the Seeds ripen accordingly, which are caſt out to a 


Diſtance with an Elaſticity When ripe. 

The ad Sort grows ptentifully on old Walls, and the 
Sides of dry Banks in moſt Parts of England ; this dif- 
fers trom the former in having ſhorter Stalks, and ſmal- 
ler oval Leaves. The Flowers are allo leſs, and are in 
ſmaller Cluſters; in other Reſpects they are the ſame. 

They may be propagated in Plenty from a fingle 
Plant, which, if permitted to ſcatter its Seeds, will fill 
the Ground about it with young Plants, for the Seeds 
are very difficult to collect, as they are thrown out of 
their Covers as ſoon as they are ripe. 

PARIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 449. Herba Paris. Torn. 
Inft. R. H. 233. Tab. 117. True love or One - berry. 

The Charaders are, 

The Empalement of the Flawer is per manent, and com- 
frſed of 4 Leaves, which expand in Form of a Creſi. 
The Flhwer alſa hath 4 Leaves, which ſpread epen in 
the ſame Manner, and are permanent. In the Center of the 
Flower is ſituated a roundiſh four-cernered Germen, ſuf 
porting 4 ſpreading Styles, crowned by fingle Summits. 
Thit is attended by 8 Stamina, each Faving an cbleng Sum- 
nut faſiened Ly Threads en cach Side to the Stamina. The 
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Germen changer to a rounaiſh Berry, baving 4 Cells filled 
with Seeds. 
We know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

Parrs folits quaternis. Flor. Lapp. 155. Herb Paris, 
True-love, or — 

This Plant grows wild in moiſt ſhady Woods in En- 
gland, eſpecially in the northern Counties; and is with 
great Difficulty preſerved in Gardens. The only Me- 
thod to procure it, is to take up the Plants from the 
Places where they grow wild, with good Balls of Earth 
to their Roots, and plant them in a ſhady moiſt Border, 
where they may remain undiſturbed ; in which Situation 
they will Eve fome Years; but as it is a Plant of little 
Beauty, it is rarely preſerved in Gardens. 

PARKINSONIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 25. Tab. 3. 
Lin. Gen, Plant. 460. 

The Characters are. 

The Empalement of the Flowey ſpreads open; it is of one 
Leaf, indented in 5 Parts at the Tap. The Plower bas 
almoſt 5 equal Petals placed circularly; the 4 upper are 
oval, the under is Kidney-ſhap?d. It has io declining Stamina 
terminated by oblong Summits, and a long taper Germen 
with ſcarce any Style, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The 
Germen becemes a long taper Pod with ſioelling Foints, in 
each of which is lodged ene oblong Seed. 

We know but one Species of this Plant, which is 

PARKINSONTA aculeata, foliis minutis, uni coſtæ ad- 
nexit. Plum. Nev. Gen. 25. Prickly Parkinſonia with 
very ſmall Leaves, faſtened to one middle Rib. 

This Plant was diſcovered by Father Piumier in Ame- 
rica, who gave it this Name in Honour of Mr. fob 
Parkinſon, who publiſhed an univerſal Hiſtory of Plants 
in Engliſh, in the Year 1640. 

It is very common in the Spaniſh Ieft-Indies, but of 
late it has been introduced into the Engizh Settlements 
in America for the Beauty and Sweetneſs of its Flowers. 
This, in the Countries where it grows naturally, riſes 
to a Tree of 20 Feet high or more, and bears long ſlen- 
der Bunches of yellow Flowers, which hang down after 
the Manner of the Laburnum. Theſe Flowers have 
a moſt agreeable ſweet Scent, ſo as to perfume the Air 
to a conſiderable Diſtance; for which Reaſon the In- 
habitants of the Weft-Indies plant them near their Habi- 
tations, And though this Plant has not been introduced 
many Years into the Eng/iſb Settlements, — it is now 
bacome ſo common in all the Iflands, that but few 
Houſes are without ſome of the Trees near it; for it 
produces Flowers and Seeds in Plenty in about 2 Years 
from Seed; ſo it may ſoon be made common in all hot 
Countries; but in Europ - it requires a Stove, otherwiſe 
it will not live through the Winter. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in ſmall Pots filled with light freſh Earth early in 
the Spring, and the Pots plunged into a hot Bed of 
'Fanners Bark, where, in about 3 Weeks or a Month, 
the Plants will come up, when they ſhould be kept cleat 
from Weeds, and frequently retreſhed with . Water. 
In a little Time theſe Plants will be fit to tranſplant, 
which ſhould be done very carefully, ſo as not to injure 
their Roots. They muit be exch planted in a Half- 
penny Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and then ptung- 
ed into the hot Bed again, obſerving to ſtr up the 
Tan; and if it hath loft its Hear, there ſhould be ſome 
X frei 
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fie Tan added, to renew it again. Then ſhade the 

Plants from the Heat of the Sun, until they have taken 

new Root; after. which they ſhould have freſh Air ad- 

milted to them every Day, in Proportion to the 

Warmth of the Seafon. With this Management the 

Plants wi'l grow ſo faſt, as to fill the Pots with their 

Roots by the Beginning of July, when they ſhould be 

ſhifted into Pots a little larger than the former, and 

plunged again into the Bark Bed to forward their ta- 
king new Root; aſter this it will be the beſt Way to 
inure the Plants by Degrees to bear the open Air, that 
they may be hardened before Winter; for if they are 
kept too warm in Winter, the Plants will decay before 
the,next Spring. The cnly Method by which I have 
ſucceeded in keeping this Plant through the Winter was 
by hardening them in July and Auguſi to bear the open 

Air; and in September | placed them on Shelves in the dry 

Stove, at the greateſt Diſtance from the Fire, ſo that they 

were in a very temperate Warmth ; and there they retain- 

ed their Leaves all the Winter, and continued in Health, 
when thoſe which were placcd,in a warmer Situation, as 
alſo thoſe in the Green-houſe, were entirely deſtroyed. 

PARNASSIA. Tourn, I. ſt. R. H. 246. Tab. 127. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 345. Grais of Parnaſſus. 

The Charatters are, 

The Flower bath a permanent ſpreading Empalement, cut 
into 5 Parts. The Flower has 5 roundifh, concave, ſpread- 
ing Petals, which have 5 Heart-ſhaped conceve Nefariums, 
and 5 Stamina terminated by depreſſed Summits, with a 
large oval Germen having no Style, {ut 4 oltuſe fgermanent 
Stigmas in their Place. The Germen turns ts an oval cor- 
nered Capſule with one Cell, containing ſcv-ral oblong Seeds. 

'The Species are, 

1, PARNASSIA paluſtris vulgaris. In ſt. R. H. Com- 
mon Marſh Graſs of Parnaſſus. 

2. PARNASSIA vulgaris, flore flens, Common Graſs 
of Parnaſſus, with a double Flower. 

The former of theſe Sorts grows wild in moiſt Mea- 
dows in England, particularly in the North; but it doth 
not grow in the Neighbourhood of London, any nearer 
than on the other Side of Watford, in the low Meadows 
by Cafſiober ry, where ii is in great Plenty. 

The other Sort is an accidental Variety of the former; 
which has been diſcovered wild, and tranſplanted into 
Gardens. This is but rarely to be ſound, being in very 
few Gardens at preſent. | | 

Theſe Plants may be taken up ſrom the natural Places 
of their Growth, with Balls of Earth to their Roots, 
and planted in Pots filled with ſtrong freſh undunged 
Earth, and placed in a ſnady Situation, where, if they 
are conſtantly watered, they will thrive very well, and 
flower every Summer ; but if they are planted in the 
full Ground, it ſhould be in a very moiſt ſharly Border, 

- otherwiſe. they will not live; and the'e ſhould be as duly. 
watered, as thoſe in the Pots in dry Weather, to make 
them produce ſtrong Flowers. 

They may be propagated by parting their Roots, 
which ſhould be done in Morch, before they put out 
new Leaves; but the Rocts ſhould not be divided too 
ſmall, for that will prevent their lowering the following 
Summer. Theſe Roots ſhould always be planted in 
ſtrong freſh Earth, for they will not thrive in a light 


rich Soil. In Spring they muſt be conſtantly watered, 
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if the Seaſon proves dry, otherwiſe they will not flow. 


er; nor ſhould they be parted oftener than every third. 


Year, to have them ſtrong. They flower in July, and 
their Seeds are ripe the latter End of Auguff. 

It is called Parnaſſus, from Mount Parnaſſus, on which 
it was ſuppoſed to grow; and from the Cattle feeding on 
it, it was called a Graſs, though the Plant has no Re- 
ſemblance to any of the Graſs Kind, but is more like 
io the Ranunculus in Flower, and the Leaves are pretty 
broad, oblong, and ſmooth. | 

PARONYCHIA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 507. Tab. 281. 
Illecebrum. Lin. Gen. Plant. 256. Mountain Knot Graſs, 

The Cbaradlers are, 

The Emfpalement of the Flower is five cornered, and com- 
poſed of 5 coloured Leaves which are permanent. The 
Flower has no Petals; they bave 5 Hair-like Stamina 
within the Empalement, terminated by fingle Summits, and 
an oval acute Germen, fitting on a ſbort Style, crowned by 
an obtuſe Stigma. The Empalem t turns to @ roundifh Cap- 
fule with ane Cell, opening with 5 Valves, containing ane 
large, raundiſh, acute-pointed Seed. 

The Species are, 

1. PARONYCHIa floribus ſeſſilibus axillaribus, brafeis. 
nitidis, caulibus procumbentibus. Mountain Knot Graſs, 
with Flowers ſitting cloſe to the Wings of the Stalks, 
neat Bracteæ and trailing Stalks. This is the Paronychia 
Hiſpanica. Cluſ. Spaniſh Mountain Knot Graſs. 

2. PARONYCHIA cauiibus diffuſts procumbentibus flo- 
ribus conglomeratis, brafleis nit:dis, Mountain krot 
Graſs with diffuſed trailng Stalks, Flowers growing in 
Cluſters, and neat Bradteæ. This is the Paronycb/a,H1./- 
panica ninivea polyantbus. Barrel. Obſerv. Silvery San 
Mountain Knot Graſs, having many Flowers. 

There are- 2 or. 3 other Species of this Genus, which 
grow naturally in the South of France and 1taly, which 
having little abe are rarely admitted into Gardens, 
ſo it would be needleſs to enumerate them here. 

The iſt Sort here mentioned, grows naturally in 
Spain; this hath trailing Stalks like thoſe of common 
Knot Graſs, a Foot and a Half long, putting out ſeve- 
ral Side Branches, garniſhed with ſmal! Leaves like 
thoſe of the common Knot Graſs, but ſmaller, ſitting 
cloſe to the Stalks. The Flowers come out at the Wings 
of the Leaves, ſitting cloſe to the Stalks; theſe have 
ſilvery neat Braftez, which incloſe the Flowers, which 
are ſo ſmall as not to be viſible, unleſs they are near the 
Sight. The Flowers appear in July, but unleſs the Sea- 
ſon is very warm, the Seeds do not ripen in England. 

The ad Sort grows naturally in Spain; the Stalks of 
this are larger, and the Branches more diffuſed than 
thoſe of the 1ſt Sort, but trail on the Ground in like 
Manner. The Flowers come out in cloſe Cluſters upon 
ſhort Foot Stalks from the Side of the Branches, fur- 
rounded by Leaves ſhaped like thoſe of the broad-leaved 
Knot Graſs; the Bradteæ of theſe. Flowers are ſilvery, 
like thoſe of the firſt Sort.. 

Theſe Plants ſeldom continue longer than two Years, 
and do not ripen Seeds here, but in warm dry Seaſons; 
but Cuttings of them will take Root: The Plants will 
riſe from Seeds in the open Air, and will live abroad in 
mild Winters, but in hard Froſis they are deſtroyed. 

PARSLEY. See Apium, 
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PARTERRE is a level Diviſion of Ground, which, 
for the moſt part, faces the South and beſt Frent of a 
Houſe, and is generally furniſhed with Greens, Flow- 
ers, c. 

There are ſeveral Sorts of Parterres, as plain Graſs 
with Borders, and Parterres of Embroidery, &c. 

Plain Parterres are more beautiful in England than in 


any other Countries, by Reaſon of the Excellency of 


our Turf, and that Decency, and unaffected Simplicity, 
that it affords to the Eye of the SpeQator. | 

Others are cut into Shell and Scroll Work, with 
Sand Alleys between them, which are the fineſt Parterre 
Works — in France. | 

As to the general Proportion of Parterres, an Oblong 
or long Square is accounted the moſt proper Figure ; be- 
cauſe by the Rules of Perſpective, or the natural De- 
clenſion of the viſual Rays, a long Square ſinks almoſt to 
a Square and an exact Square appears much leſs than it re- 
ally is, therefore a Parterre ſhould not be leſs than twice 
as long as it is broad ; twice and a Half is accounted 
a very good Proportion, and it 1s very rare that three 
Times 1s exceeded. 

As to the Breadth of a Parterre, it is to take its Di. 
menſions [rom the Breadth of the Front of the Houſe, 
If the Front of the Houſe is one hundred Feet long, the 
Breadth of the Parterre ſhould be one hundred and fifty 
Feet; and if the Front of the Houſe be two hundred 
Feet, the Parterre ſhould be fifty Feet broader ; but 
where the Front of the Houſe exceeds the Breadth of 
this Parterre, it will be a good Proportion to make the 
Parterre of the ſame Dimenſion with the Front. 

Some do not approve of making Parterres very broad, 
becauſe it makes them appear too ſhort ; when nothing 
is more pleaſing to the Eye, than a contracted regular 
Conduct and View, as ſoon as a Perſon goes out of a 
Houſe or Building; and a forward direct View is the 
beſt, whether it be either Parterre or Lawn, or any 
other open Space, either two, three, or fourfold in the 
Width; and for that Reaſon, thoſe Deſigns my ay 
be diſapproved, by which the Nobleneſs of the View is 
marred at the immediate Entrance into the Garden, 
the angle of Light being broken and confuſed. 

The making Parterres too large cauſes a great Expence, 
and occaſions a Diminution of Wood, which is the moſt 
valuable Part of a Garden. 

As to the adorning and furniſhing theſe Parterres, 
whether it be plain or with Embroidery, that depends 
much upon the Form of them; and therefore muſt be 
left to the Judgment and Fancy of the Deſigner. 

PARTHENIUM Lin. G. P. 939. Partheniaflrum, 
Nifſol. Aa. Par. 17 11. Dill. Gen. Baſtard Feverfew. 

The Charatters are, 

It hath a Flower compoſed of hermapbradite Florets and 
female half Florets, which are incl ſed in a common froe- 
lea ved ſpreading Fmpalement. The bermaphrodite Flowers 
which form the Diſt, bav one tubu/ous Petal cut into froe 
Parts at the Brim ; thry bave five Hair-like. Stamina the 
Length of the Tube, terminated by thick Summits. The 
Germen is ſituated below the Fiower, and is ſcarce viſib le, 
ſupporting à ſlender Style having no Stigma; theſe Flowers 
are barren. The female Flowers which comp ſe the Rays 
or Border, are flretched aut on one Side like a Tongue ; theſe 


have a large Heart-ſhaped compreſſed Ger men, with a ſleu- 
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der Style crowned by t tus lang, ſpreading S tigmas. Theſe 
Flawers are ſucceeded by one Heart-ſhaped campreſſed Seed. 
The Species are, 

t. PARTHENIUM lit comp - ſita-mullifidit. Lin. Hart. 
Cliff. 442. Parthenium with many- pointed compound 
Leaves. Partbeniaſtrum artemifie folio, flare alle. Hort. 
Cbelſ. 152. Baſtard Feverfew, with a Mugwort Leaf. 

2. PARTHENLIUM ſeliis ovatis crenatis. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. 442. Porthenium with oval crenated Leaves. This 
is the Partheniaſtrum belenii folio. Hart. Elth. 302. Tab. 
225. Baſtard Feverfew with an Elecampane Leaf. 

The iſt Sort grows wild in great Plenty in Jamaica, 
and in ſome of the Engliſh Settlements in the . Indies, 
where it is called wild Wormwood, and is ufed by the 
Inhabitants as a vulnerary Herb. 

The 2d Sort grows rlencifully in ſeveral Parts of the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, from whence the Seeds have been 
brought to Europe. 

The firſt Sort is an annual Plant, which may be propa- 
po by ſowing the Sceds on a hot Bed early in the 

pring ; and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted on another hot Bed, at about 5 or 6 
Inches Diſtance, obſerving to water and ſhade them un- 
til they have taken new Root; after which they muſt 
have a large Share of freſh Air in warm Weather, by 
raifing the Glaſſes of the hot Bed every Day, and they 
muſt be duly watered every other Day at leaſt. When 
the Plants have grown ſo as to meet each other, they 
ſhould be carefully taken up, preſerving a Ball of 
Farth to their Roots, and each planted in a ſeparate Pot, 
filled with light rich Earth; and if they are plunged 
into à moderate hot Bed, will greatly facilitate their 
taking freſh Root; but where this Conveniency is want- 
ing, the Plants ſhould be removed to a warm ſheltered 
Situation, where they muſt be ſhaded from the Sun until 
they have taken newRoot ; after which they may beexpo- 
ſed with other hardy annual Plants, in a warm Situation, 
where they will flower in Fuly, and their Seeds ripen 
in Auguſl. But if the Seaſon ſhould prove cold and 
wet, it will be proper to have a Plant or two in Shelter, 
either in the Stove,. or under tall Frames, in order to 


have good Seeds, left thoſe Plants which are expoſed 


ſhould fail. 

'The 2d Sort is a perennial Plant, which dies to the 
Ground every Autumn, and ſhoots up again the follow. 
ing Spring. The Seeds of this Sort were ſent me by 
Dr. Tbemas Dale, from South Carolina, where the Plants 
grow wild. This may be propagated by parting the 
Roots in Autumn, and may be planted in the full Ground, 
where it will abide the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
very well. This Sort flowers in Ju y, but fcldem pro- 
duces good Secds in England. 

Theſe Plants make no great Appearance, fo are ſel- 
dom cultivated but for the Sake of Variety. 

PASQUE FLOWER. See Pviſatilla. 

PASSERINA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 440. Thymelza. 
Tourn. Inſt. Pluk. Sanamunde. Cluf. Sparrow-wort. 

"The Characters are, 

The Flawer bas no Empalement 3 it has one withered 
Petal, having a flenaer cylinerical Tube ſuel ing bel 
the Middle, and divided inte four Par ts at the Top, which 
ſpread open. It bath 8 briftly Stamina, ſieting on the 729 


of the Tube, terminated by ereft Summits almeſt oval. It has 
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an val Cermen under the Tube, baving a flender Style ri- 
frug on one Side of the Top of the Germen, crnwned by a 
beaded Stigma, ſet with prickly Hairs on every Side. The 
- Germen turns ts an oval Secd pointed at beth Ends, incloſed 
in a thick ovel Capſule of ene Cell. 
The Species are, 
I. Pass ERINxA folits linearibus corvexis guadriſuridm 
imbricatis, ramis toment:fis. Lin Sp. Plant. 5 59. Spar- 
row-wort with linezr convex Leaves imbricated four 
Ways, and downy Branches This is the Thymelza 
Ethiopica, paſſeriue faiiis, Brezn. Cent. 10. fig. 6. Ethi- 
2pi4n Spurge Laurel, with Sparrow-wort Leaves. 
2. PassERIN A feoliis carnaſis extus glabris, caulibus to- 

mentofir. Lin. Sp. Plant. 559. Swallou- wort with fleſhy 
Leaves, which are ſmooth on their Outſide, and downy 
Stalks. This is the Sanamunda 3. Cluf. Hift. 1. p 89. 
The third Sanamuuda of Clufeus. 

3. PASSERINA foliis lanceslatis ſubciliatis ereflis, ra- 
Mis nudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 559, Swallow-wort with 
Spear- ſhaped ereQ Leaves, having ſmall Hairs and na- 
ked Branches. This is the Sanamunda 1. Cluf. Hiſt. 88. 
The firſt Sanamunda of Clufpus. 

4 PassERINA alis linearibus app. ſitis, floribus ter- 
minalibus ſelitariis, ramis glabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 560. 
Sparrow-wort with linear Leaves placed oppoſite, ſingle 
Flowers terminating the Branches, and ſmooth Stalks. 
This is the Thymelea ramoſa linearibus folits enguſtis, 
flare ſolitario. Burm. Ajr. 131. Branching Spurge Laurel, 
With narrow linear Leaves and a ſingle Flower. 

The 1ft Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence it was firſt brought to the Gardens 
in Halland. This riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk. 5 or 6 
Feet high, ſending out Branckes the whole Length ; 
theſe, when young, gro erect, but as they advance in 
Length, they. incline toward an horizontal Poſition ; 
but more ſo, when the ſmall Shoots toward the End, 
are full of Flowers and Seed Veſſels, which weigh down 
the weak Branches from their upright Poſition. The 
Eranches are covered with a white Down like Meal, 
and are cloſely garniſhed with very narrow Leaves which 
are convex, and lie over each other in 4 Rows like the 
Scales of Fiſh, ſo that the young Branches ſeem as if 
they were four cornered. The Flowers come cut at the 
Extremity of the young Pranckes, from between the 
Leaves, on every gde; they are ſmall and white, fo 
make but little Appearance, and are ſucceeded by 


ſinall Seed Veſſels, which ſeem withered and dry. 


The Flowers come out in June and July, but the Seeds 
do not ripen here. 

This tlant may be propagated by Cuttings during 
any, of the Summer Months; theſe may be planied in a 
Bed of loamy Earth, and cloſely covered with a Bell 
or Hand Glaſs to exclude the Air, ſhading them every 
Day from the Sun, and. refreſhing them now and then 
with Water. With this Treatment the Cuttings will 
take Root in about 2 Months, when they may be taken 
up and each planted in a ſmall Pot, filled with ſoit loamy 
Earth, placing them in the Shade till they have taken 
new Root; then they may be removed into a ſheltered 
Situation, where they may remain till Odier, when 
they mult be placed in the Green houſe, for they will 
not live in the open Air through the Winter in England, 
but require no other Treatment, than Myciles and other 
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hardy Grcen-houſe Plants, which is only to ſcreen 
them from Froſt. As this Plant retains its Verdure alt 
the Year, it makes a pretty Variety in the Green-houte 
in Winter. 

The ad Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal; 
this hath ſbrubby Stalks, which riſe to a greater Height 
than the former ; the Branches grow more diffuſed than 
thoſe of the former, they are covered with a meally 
Down, and are garniſhed with ſhort, thick, ſucculent 
Leaves, lying over each other like the Scales of a Fiſh ; 
they are lmcoth and green on their Outſide, but downy 
on their inner. Ihe Flowers are ſmall and white, like 
thoſe of the former, and appear about the ſame Time, 
This will live abroad in ordinary Winters, if planted in 
a dry Soil and warm Situation; but in hard Froſts the 
Plants are frequently deſtroyed, therefore one or two 
ſhould be kept in Pots, and ſheltered in Winter to pre- 
ſerve the Species. This may be propagated by Cuttings, 
as the former Sort. 

he 3d fort grows naturally in Spain and Partuca!, 
alſo at the Cope of Good Hape. This hath a ſhrubby 
Stalk riſing 5 or 6 Feet high, ſending out many Branches 
which are naked to their Ends, where they are garniſhed 
with oblong Leaves ſtanding ereft, which have hairy 
Points, The Flowers are (mall, white and come out be- 
tween the Leaves at the End of the Branches ; theſe ap- 
pear in June, but are not ſucceeded by Seeds in Englan/, 
This may be propagated by Cuttings as the 2 former, 
and requires the ſame Treatment. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; it hath a low ſhrubby Stalk, which ſeldom riſcs 
more than a Foot higb, dividing into many ſlender 
Branches, which are ſmooth, and ſpread out on every 
Side; theſe are garniſhed with very narrow Leaves 
placed oppoſite, they are of a dark green, and have the 
Appearance of thoſe of the Fir Tree, but are narrower. 
The Flowers come out ſingly at the {nd of the Branches, 
theſe are larger than thoſe of the former, and their up- 
per Part is ſpread open almoſt flat ; they are of a pur- 
ple Colour, and appear about the ſame Time as the tor- 
mer. This may be propagated by Cuttings as the other 
Sorts, and the Plants treated as the firſt Sort, 

PASSIFLORA. Lin. Gen. Ilan. gie. Granadillg. 
Turn. Paſſion Flower; in French, Fleur de la Puſſion. 

The Characlers are, 

The Flower has a plain colt urad Empule ment of five 
Leaves, and five half Sprur- ſbaped Petals, which are 
large, plain and ebtuſe. The Neflartum hath a triple 


- Crown ;, the outer, which is longer, is fuſftened to the In- 


Aale of. the Peta!, but is larger and camprefſed above. It 
has 5 Awl-ſhaped Stamina, fa ſlened at their Buſe to the 
Column of the Style annexed ta the Germen, ſpreading out, 
and terminated by oblong, obtuſe, incumbent Summits, The 
Style is an ered cylindrical Column, upon whoſe Top fits an 
oval Germen, with three ſmaller Stiles whic ſpread out, 
crowned by beaded Stigmas. The Germen bacames an oval 
fleſhy Fruit with ane Cell, fitting at the End of the Style, ll. 
ed with oval Seeds, faſtened longitudinally to the Skin or Sbell. 
The Species are, 

I. PASSIFI ORA faliis trilobis ſerratic. Amen. Acad, 
Vol. I. p. 230. Paſſion Flower with Leaves having 
three ſawed Lobes. This is the. Granadilla Hiſpanis, 
fas peſſienis lielis, Hern. Mex. 888. The Granadilla of 
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the Spaniards, and the Paſſion Flower of the /talians, 
commonly called three-leaved Paſſion Flower. 

2. PASSIFLORA foliis palmatis integerrimis, Amen. 
Acad. Vol. I. p. 231. Paſſion Flower, with Hand-ſhaped 
entire Leaves. This is the Granadilla pentaphyllos, flore 
caruleo magna. Boerb. Ind. alt. 2. p. 81. Five-leaved 
Paſſion Flower, with a large blue Flower, or the moſt 
common Paſſion Flower. 

3. Pass1rLORA foliis trilibis cordatis equalibus eht¹ſis 
glabris integerrimis. Amen. Acad. Vol. I. p. 224. Paſſion 
Flower with Heart-ſhaped Leaves having three equal 
Lobes, which are ſmooth, obtuſe, and entire. This 


is the Yr aps tricuſpidi, flore parvs flaveſcente, 


Tourn. Inſl. R. H. 240. Paſſion Flower with a three- 
pointed Leaf, and a ſmall yellowiſh Flower. 
4. PAas81FLOR A foliis trilabis integerrimit, labis ſub- 
lanceolatis, intermedia produftiore. Amen. Acad. Vol. I. 
229. Paſſion Flower with Leaves having three entire 
Loves, which are fomewhat Spear-ſhaped, and have 
the Middle one longer than the others. This is the 


Flos paſſionis minor, folio in tres lacinias non ſerratis pro- 


fundias diviſo, flore luteo. Slaan. Cat. Fam. 104. Smaller 
Paſſion Flower with a Leaf deeply divided into three 
Segments which are not ſawed, and a yellow Flower. 

5. Pas81FLORA foliis trilcbis integerrimis glabris, cer- 
tice fuberoſo. Paſſion Flower with Leaves having three 
entire ſmooth Lobes, and a Cork-like Bark. This is 
the Flos paſſionis Curaſſavicus, fo is glabro, trilobato, & 
unguſlo. fore flew:ſeerte omnium minimo. Par. Bat. Piuk. 
Alm. 282. Paſſion Flower of __ with a ſmooth 
Leaf having three J. obes, and the leaſt yellow Flower. 

6. Pass1FLORA folirs baftatis globris, petalis forum 
anguſtioribus. Paſhon Flower with Halberd-pointed 
ſmooth Leaves, and narrow Petals to the Flowers. 
This is the Granadilla folio amplo tricuſpidi, frudtu olives 
forma. Tourn. Int. R. H. 240. Pathon Flower with a 
large three-pointed Leaf, and an Olive-ſhaped Fruit. 

7. Pas$1FLORA foltis trilebis cordatis pilefes, involucris 
multifido-capillaribus. Amen. A. ad. 1. p. 228. Paſſion 
Flower with Leaves having three hairy Lobes, and the 
Involucrum of the Flower compoſed of many-pointed 
Hairs. This is the Granadilla fetida, folia tricuſpidi 
willoſo, flare albo. Tourn. - Stinking Paſſion Flower with 
a hairy three-pointed Leaf, and a white Flower. 

8. PAsSIFLORA foliis baſtatis pileſis amplioribus, in- 
o2/ucris multifids cupillaribus. Paſſion Flower with the 
largeſt Halberd- pointed hairy Leaves, and Empalements 
compoſed of many-pointed Hairs. This is the Grana- 
dilla fertida, folio tricuſpidi villoſs, flare purpures variegato 
Tourn. Stinking Paſſion Flower with a hairy three- 
pointed Leaf, and a Flower variegated with purple. 

9. PAsstrłox A ii trilobis, boſs utringue denticulo 
reflexo. Amem. Arid. 1. p. 229. Paſſion Flower with 
Leaves having three Lobes, and a little indented on 
each Side the Baſe, which is reflexed. This is the 
GranadiHla foliꝛ baſtato holeſerica, petalis candicentibur, 
frmbriis ex purpures & luteo variis. Martyn. Dec. 5 t. 
Paſſion Flower with a filky Halberd-pointed* Leaf, and 
Flowers having white Petals, which are variegated with 
a purple and yellow Colour. 

' ro. Pas$1FLORa foliis bilobis cordatis oblongis petiolatir. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 957. Paſſion Flower with oblong Heart- 
ſhaped Leaves, having two Lobes ſtanding upon Foot 
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Stalks. This is the Granadilla flare ſuaverubente folis 
bicorni, Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 241. Paſhon Flower with a 
ſoft red Flower, and a Leaf ending with two Horns. 

it. PAsSSIFLORA foliis bilobis cuneiformibus. baſi bi- 
glandulsſis, lobis acutis divaricatis. Amen. Acad. 1. 22 3. 
Paſſion Flower with Wedge ſnaped Leaves having two 
Lobes, and two Glands at their Baſe, whoſe Lobes are 
acute, and ſpread from each other. This is the Gra- 
nadilla bicernis, flare candids, filamentis intortis. Hort. 
Elth. 164 Tab. 137. Paſſion Flower with a two-horned 
Leaf, a white Flower, and intorted Filaments. 

12. PASSIFL.ORA folits bilabit ebtufis, baſi emarginatis 
peticlatis. Paſſion Flower with Leaves having two obtuſe 
Lobes, which are indented at the Baſe and have Foct 
Stalks, This is the Granadilla que Cianenrfpiili ſeu 
Cintrezerua. Hernand. Paſſion Flower called Coanenepilli 
or Contray'rva by Hernandes, 

13. PasSIFLO& A foliis bilobis glabris rigidis, Jaſi in- 
diviſit. Paſſion Flower with ſtiff ſmooth Leaves having 
two Lobes, which are undivided at their Baſe. This 
is the Granadilla felis bicorni, glabre, rigides flire albo. 
Haul. M. Paſſion Flower with a ſmcoth wo liorned 
Leaf, and 2a white Flower. 

14. PASSIFLORA feoliis bilabi, I amplexicaue 
libus, Amen. Acad. 1. p. 222. Paſſion Flower with 
tranſverſe Leaves having two Lobes, and embracing 
the Stalk. This is the Murucuid folis hinato. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 251. Murucuia with a Moon-ſhaped Leaf. 

15. PasSIFLORA feliis cordato-oblingis integerrimis, 
caule triquetro, involucris integerrimis. Paſſion Flower 
with Heart-fhaped, oblong, entire Leaves, a three- 
cornered Stalk, and entire =— to the, Flowers. "This 
is the Granadilla latifolia, fructu maliformi. Tourn. I«/t. 
Broad-leaved Paſſion Flower with an Apple-ſhaped Fruit, 
commonly called Granadilla in the II eft-Indies. 

16, PAS3IFLORA eli, oblongis integerrimit, invoſucris 

dentatis. Paſſion Flower with oblong entire Leaves, 
and the Covers of the Flowers indented. This is the 
Granadilla fructu citriformi, feliis ablangis. Teurn. Inſt. 
Paſſion Flower with a Citron ſhaped Fruit, and oblong 
Leaves, called Water Lemon in the Weft-Indies. 
17. Pas$SIFLORA folits indivifis ovatis integerrimis, 
petiolis equalibus. Amen. Acad. Vol. I. Paſſion Flower 
with undivided, oval, entire Leaves, and equal Foot 
Stalks, This is the Granadilla Americana. fructu ſub- 
rotundo, corolla floris erefla, petalis amene fulvis, f1:iis 
integris, Mart. Cent. American Paſſion Flower with a 
roundiſh Fruit, an ere& Corolla to the Flower, the Pe- 
tals of a fine Copper Colour and entire Leaves. 

18. Pass tr TOA foliis indiviſis ſerratis. Amen. Acad. 
Paſſion Flower with undivided fawed Leaves. This is 
the Granadiila Americana, folio oblongo læviter ſerrato, pe- 
talis ex viridi rubeſcentibus. Martyn. Cent. 1. p. 36. A. 
merican Paſſion Flower with oblong Leaves, ſlightly ſaw- 
ed, and Petais tb the Flower of a greeniſh red Colour. 

19. PasSIFLORA faliis — oblongis integerrimis, 
floribus confertis. Amen. Acad. 1. p. 221. Paſſion 
Flower with undivided, oblong, entire Leaves, and 
Flowers growing in Cluſters. This is the Cl-matis 
Indica, polyanthos odoratiſſima. Plum. Pl. Amer. 75. 
Tab. 90. Indian Climber having many ſweet Flowers. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Virginia and other 
Parts of North America; this was the firſt known in 
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Europe of all the Species, but was not very common in 
the Engliſh Gardens till of late Years. The Root of this 
is perennial, but the Stalk is annual in North America, 
dying to the Ground every Winter, as it alſo does in 
England, unleſs it is placed in a Stove. The Stalks of 
this are ſlender, riſing about 4 or 5 Feet high, having 
Tendrils or Claſpers at each Joint, which faſten them- 
ſelves about whatever Plants ſtand near them, whereby 
the Stalk is ſupported. At each Joint comes out one 
Leaf upon a ſhort Foot Stalk ; theſe have for the moſt 
part 3 oblong Lobes, which join at their Baſe, but the 
2 Side Lobes, are ſometimes divided Part of their 
Length into 2 narrow Segments, ſo as to reſemble a 
five-lobed Leaf; theſe are thin, of a light green, and 
ſlightly ſawed on their Edges. The Flowers are produ- 
ced from the Joints of the Stalk at the Foot Stalks of the 
Leaves; theſe have long ſlender Foot Stalks ſucceeding 
each other, as the Stalks advance in Height during the 
Summer Months. "The Involucrum of the Flower is 
compoſed of 5 oblong blunt-pointed Leaves of a pale 
green; theſe open and diſcloſe 5 more Leaves or Petals, 
which are white, having a Fringe or Circle of Rays of 
a double Order round the Style of a purple Colour, the 
lower Row being the longeſt. In the Center of this 
ariſes the Pillar-like Style, with the roundiſh Germen at 
the Top, ſurrounded at the Bottom, where it adheres to 


the Style, with 5 flattiſn Stamina which ſprezd out every 


Way, and ſuſtain each of them an oblong Summit which 
hangs downward, and on their under Side are covered 
with a yellow Farina. The Flowers have an agreeable 
Scent, but are of a ſhort Duration, opening in the Morn- 
ing, and fade away in the Evening, never opening a- 
gain, but are Tucceeded by freſh Flowers, which come 
out at the Joints of the Stalk above them. When the 
Flowers fade, the roundiſh Germen ſwells to a Fruit as 
large as a middling Apple, which changes to a pale 
Orange Colour when ripe, incloſing many oblong rough 
Seeds incloſed in a ſweetiſh Pulp. 

This Sort is uſually propagated by Seeds, which are 


brought from America, for the Seeds do not often ripen 


in England; though I have ſometimes had ſeveral Fruit 
rfealy ripe, on Plants which were plunged in a Tan 
d uw E a deep Frame; but thoſe Plants, which are 
expoſed 1o the open Air, do not produce Fruit here. 
The Seeds ſhould be ſown on a moderate hot Bed, 
which will bring up the Plants much ſooner than when 
they are ſown in the open Air, ſo they will have more 
Time to get Strength before Winter. When the Plants 
are come up 2 or 3 Inches high, they ſhould be care- 
fully taken up, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot 
filled with good Kichen Garden Earth, and plunged 
into a moderate hot Bed to forward their taking new 
Root; aſter which they ſhould be gradually inured to 


bear the open Air, to which they ſhould be expoſed in 


Summer, but in Autumn they muſt be placed under 
a Frame to ſcreen them from the Froſt; but they 
ſhould have the free Air at all Times in mild Wea- 
ther. The Spring following ſome of theſe Plants may 


be turned out of the Pots, and planted in a warm Bor- 


der, where, if they are covered with Tanners Bark 
every Winter to keep out the Froſt, they will live ſeve- 
ral Years, their Stalks decaying in Autumn and new 
ones ariſe in the Spring, which in warm Seaſons will 
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flower very well. If thoſe Plants which are continued 
in Pots, are plunged into a Tan Bed, ſome of them 
may produce Fruit ; and, if the Stalks of theſe are 
laid down into Pots of Earth plunged near them, the 
will take Root, ſo that the Plants may be eaſily propa- 
gated this Way. | | 
The 2d Sort has not been many Years in England, 
but is now the moſt common. T his grows naturally 
in the Brafils, yet is hardy enough to thrive in the o- 
pen Air here, and is ſeldom injured except in very ſevere 
Winters, which commonly kills the Branches to the 
Ground, and ſometimes deſtroys the Roots; this rites 
in a few Years to a great Height, it they have proper 
Support. I have ſeen ſome of theſe Plants, whoſe 
Branches were trained up more than forty Feet high, 
The Stalks will grow almoſt as large as a Man's Arm, 
and are covered with a purpliſh Bark,..but do not be- 
come very woody. The Shoots from theſe Stalks are 
often 12 or 15 Fect long in one Summer; they are very 
ſlender, ſo muſt be ſupported, otherwiſe they will hang 
to the Ground, intermix with each other, and appear 
very unſightly. Theſe are garnithed at each Joint with 
one Hand-ſhaped Leaf, compoſed of 5 ſmocth entire 


Lobes, the middle one, which is the longeſt, being al- 


moſt 4 Inches long, and one broad in the Middle, the 
other are gradually ſhorter, and the 2 outer Lobes are 
frequently divided on their outer Side into 2 ſmaller 
Lobes or Segments. Their Foot Stalks are near 2 Inches 
long, and have 2 ſmall Leaves or Ears emoracing the 
Staiks at their Baſe, and from the ſame Poiat comes 
out a long Claſper, which twiſts round the neighbour. 
ing Support, whereby the Stalks are ſupported, Tie 
Flowere come out at the ſame Joints as the Leaves; 
theſe have Foot Stalks almoſt 3 Inches long. The 
Flowers have an outer Cover compoſed of 3 concave 
oval Leaves of a paler green than the Leaves of the 
Plant, which are little more than half the Length of 
the Empalement, which is compoſed of 5 oblong blunt 
Leaves of a very pale green ; within theſe are 5 Petals, 
nearly of the ſame Shape and Size with the Empale- 
ment, ſtanding alternately between them. In the Cen- 
ter of the Flower ariſes a thick Club-like Column about 
an Inch long, on the Top of which fits an oval Germen, 
from whoſe Baſe ſpreads out 5 Awl-ſhaped horizontal 
Stamina, which are terminated by oblung broad Sum- 
mits faſtened in the Middle to the Stamina hanging 
downward ; theſe may be moved round without ſepa- 
rating from the Stamina, and their under Surface is 
charged with yellow Farina; on the Side of the Ger- 
men, ariſe 3 ſlender purpliſh Styles near an Inch long, 
ſpreading from cach other, terminated by obtuſe Stig- 
mas. Round the Bottom of the Column are 2 Orders 
of Rays, the inner, which 1s the ſhorteſt, inclines up- 
ward to the Column, the outer, which is near half the 
Length of the Petals, ſpreads open flat upon them; 
theſe Rays are compoſed of a great Number of Thread- 
like Filaments of a purple Colour at Bottom, but are 
blue on the Outſide, Theſe Flowers have a faint 
Scent, and continue but one Day; after they ſade, the 
Germen on the Top of the Column ſwells to a large 
oval Fruit about the Size and Shape of the Mogul Plum, 
and when ripe is of the ſame pale yellow Colour, inclo- 
ſing a ſweetiſh diſagreeable Pulp, in which are lodged 
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oblong Seeds. This Plant begins to flower early in 
Jul and there is a Succeſſion of Flowers daily, till the 
roſt in Autumn puts a Stop to them. 

It may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in the ſame Manner as thoſe of the firſt Sort, and the 
Plants treated in the ſame Way till the fullowing Spring, 
when they ſhould be turned out of the Pots, and plant- 
ed againſt a good aſpetted Wall, where they may have 
Height for their Shoors to extend, otherwife they will 
hang about and entangle with each other, ſo make but 
an indifferent Appearance ; but where Buildings are to 
be covered, this Plant is very proper for the Purpoſe. 
Aſter they have taken good Root in their new Quarters, 

the only Care they will require, is to train their Shoots 
up againſt the Wall, as they extend in Length, to pre- 
vent their hanging about, and if the Winter proves 
ſevere, the Surtace of the Grouud about their Roots 
moulcl be covered with Mulch to keep out the Froſt, 


and if the Stalks and Branches are covered with Mats, 


Peas Haulm, Straw, or any ſuch light Covering, it will 
ratet them in Winter; but this Covering muſt be 
taken off in mild Weather, otherwiſe it will cauſe the 
Branches to grow mouldy, which will be more injurious 
to them than the Cold. Tn Spring the Plants ſhould be 
trimmed, when all the ſmall weak Shoots Mould be en- 
tirely cut off, and the itrong ones ſhortened to about 
ſour or five Feet long, which will cauſe them to put 
out ſtrong Shoots for towering the following Year. 

This Plant is alio propagate! by laying down the 
Branches, which in one Year will be well rooted, fo 
may be taken off from the old Plants and tranfflante?, 
where they are deſigned to remain. The Cuttings of 
this will alſo take Root, it they are planted in a loamy 
Soil not too ſtiff, in the Spring before they begin to 
ſhoot, If theſe are covered with Bell or Hand Glaſſes 
to exclude the Air, they will ſucceed much better than 


when. they are otherwiſe treated; but when the Cuttings 


put out Shoots, the Air ſhould be admitted to them, 
vtherwiſe they will draw up weak and ſpol, and they 
muſt be afterward treated as the Layers, 

Thoſe Plants, which are propagated by Layers or 
Cuttings, do not produce Fruit fo plentijully as the 
Seecling. Plants, and I have found the Plants, which 
have been propagated two or three Times, either b 
Layers or Cuttings, ſeldom produce Fruit, which is 
common to many other Plants. 

If in very ſevere Winters the Stalks are killed to 
the Ground,. the Roots often put out new Stalks the 
following Summer, therefore they ſhould not be diſ- 
turbed z and where there is Mulch laid on the Ground 
ebout their Rooots, there will be little Danger of 
their being killed, although all the Stalks ſhould be 
ceſtroyed. N 

There is a Variety of this; the Lobes of the Leaves 
are much narrower, and are divided almoſt to the Bot- 
tom. The Flowers come later in the Summer; the 
etals of the Flowers are narrower, and of a purer 
white, but I believe it is only a ſeminal Variation of 
the other, ſo not worthy of being enumerated. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Virginia and Jamaica; 
this hath a perennial creeping Root, ſending up many 
weak Stalks about 3 or 4 Feet high, which are garniſh- 
ed with Leaves ſhaped very like thoſe of Ivy, and are 
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almoſt as large, but of a pale green and very thin Con- 
ſiſtence, The Flowers come out from the Wings of 
the Stalk upon ſlender Foot Stalks an Inch and a Halt 
long, and at their Baſe ariſe very ſlender Tend:ils, 
which claſp round any neighbouring Support. The 
Flowers are of a dirty yellow Colour, and not larger 
than a Sixpence when expanded, ſo make no great 
Appearance. This may be propagated by its creeping 
Roots, which may be parted in April, and planted 
where they are to remain. This Sort will live in a 
warm Border, if treated as is directed ſor the firſt Sort. 
Some of theſe Plants lived many Years in the Chelſea 
Garden in a Border to a South-Weſt Aſpect, but in 
the Year 1740 they were Killed by the Froſt. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica; this hath 
a perrennial Root, from which ariſe ſeveral ſlender 
Stalks 4 or 5 Feet high, which have Joints 4 or 5 
Inches aſunder ; at each of theſe come out one Leaf, 
a Tendril, and a Flower. The Leaves have 3 Lobes ;. 
the Middle one is 3 Inches long, and almoſt an Inch 
broad in the Riddle; the 2 file Lobes are about 2 
Inches long, and 3 Quarters of an Inch broad, of a 
light green Colour, and thin. The Flowers are mal 
ler than thoſe of the laſt mentioned, and are of a green- 
iſh Colour; theſe are fucceeded by oval Fruit, about 
the Size of ſmall Olives, which turn purple when they 
are ripe. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the JY:/i-Ind:a 
Iſlands; this riſes with a weak Stalk to the Height of 
20 Feet. As the Stalks grow old, they have a thick. 
funzous Bark, Ike that of the Cork Tree, which cracks 
and ſplits. The ſmaller Branches are covered with a 
ſmcoth Bark, and garniſned with ſmooth Leaves at each 
Joint, fitting upon very ſhort Foot Stalks; theſe have 
3 Lobes, the middle one being much longer than thoſe 
on the Sides, fo that the whole Leaf has the Form of 
the Point of thoſe Halterds uſed by the Yeomen of the 
Guards. The Flowers are ſmall, of a greeniſh yellow 
Colour, and are ſucceeded by ſmall oval Fruit-of a dark 
purple when ripe. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in the Ve- Indies; 
this hath a perennial Root, from which atiſe ſeveral 
ſlender Stalks, which riſe 8 or 10 Feet high, garniſhed. 
with ſmooth green Leaves ſtanding on flender Foot 
Stalks. 
which end in acute Points, and are ſhaped like the Points - 
of Halberds, the middle one ſtanding obliquely to the 
Foot Stalk. The Flowers come out from the Wings 
of the Leavcs on very ſhort Foot Stalks; they are of a- 
pale yellow. The Petals of the Flowers are very nar- 
row, and longer than thoſe of the 2 former Sorts ; the 
Fruit is ſmaller and of an oval Form, changing to a 
dark purple when ripe. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in moſt of the Iſlands 
in the LH- Indies, where the Inhabitants call it Love 
in a Miſt. The Root is annual; the Stalks rife 5 or 
6 Feet bigh when ſupported; they are channeled and 
hairy, The Leaves are Heart-ſhaped, divided into 3 
Lobes, the midcie Lobe being 3 laches long, and one 
and a Half broad, the 2 fide Lobes are thort but 
broad; they are covered with ſhort brown Hairs. The 
Tendrils come out at the ſame Place as the Leaves, 
as do alſo the Flowers whoſe Foct Stalks ate 2 Inches 
long, 


Theſe are but ſlightly indented into 3 Lobes, 
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log, hairy, and pretty ſtrong. The Empalement of 
the Flower is compoſed of ſlender hairy Filaments, 
which are wrought like a Net; theſe are longer than 
the Petals of the Flower, and turn up round them, fo 
that the Flowers are not very conſpicuous at a Diſ- 
tance. They are white, and of ſhort Duration ; their 
Structure is the fame with the other Sorts, and they are 
ſucceeded by roundiſh oval Fruit about the Size of an 
ordinary Golden Pippin, of a yellowiſh green Colour, 
incloſed with a netted Empalement. This Plant is pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown upon a hot 
Bed early in Spriag, and when the Plants are fit to re- 
move, they iould be each tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot 
filled with light Kitchen Garden Earth, and plunged 
again into a hot Bed, obſerving to ſhade them from the 
Sun, till they have taken new Root ; after which they 
muſt be treated as other Plants from the ſame Country, 
ſhifting them into larger Pots as their Roots increaſe ; 
and when the Plants are too tall to remain under the 
Glaſſes of the hot Bed, they ſhould be removed into 
an airy Glaſs Caſe, where they ſhould have the free 
Air admitted to them in warm Weather, but ſcreen- 
ed from the Cold. In this Situation the Plants will 
flower in July, and their Seeds will ripen in the Autumn. 
The whole Plant has a diſagreeable Scent when 
touched. 

There is a Variety of this, if it is not a diſtinct Spe- 
cies, with hairy Leaves not ſo broad as thoſe of the for- 
mer. The whole Leaf is ſhaped more like the Point 
of a Halberd, and thoſe Leaves which grow toward the 
upper Part of the Stalks, have very ſmall Indentures, 
ſo approach near to ſimple Leaves without Lobes. The 
Flowers are alſo ſmaller, but of the ſame Form, and 
the Roots are of ſhorter Duration, ſo that I am inclined 
to believe it, is a diſtin Species. 

The 8th Sort has ſome Appearance of the 7th,. ſo 
that many Perſons have ſuppoſed it was only an acci- 
dental Variety, but there can be no Doubt of its being 
a different Species. The Stalks of this riſe upward of 
20 Feet high, and will continue 2 or 3 Years; the 
Leaves are larger, but of the ſame ſhape, and hairy; 
the Tendtils of this are very long, as are alſo the Foot 


Stalks of the Flowers, which are ſmooth, not hairy as: 


the former; the Empalement of the Flowers is netted, 
but not ſo long as in the former Sort; the Flowers are 


larger, and the Rays of a light blue; the Fruit is much. 


leſs and rounder than thoſe of the other, and when ripe 
changes to a deep yellow Colour. | 
The gth Sort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz ; this 
is a perennial Plant. The Stalks rife 20 Feet high, 
dividing into many flender Branches, covered with a 
ſoft hairy Down. The Leaves are ſhaped like the Point 
of a Halberd ; they are 3 Inches long, and one Inch 
and a Half at their Baſe, of a light green, and are ſoft 
and filky to the Touch, ſtanding obliquely-to the Foot 
Stalks. "The Flowers come out at the Wings of the 
Leaves like the other Species; thele are not halt ſo large 
as thoſe of the 2d Sort, but are of the ſame Form. 
The Petals are white, and the Rays or Filaments pur- 
ple with a Mixture of yellow. The Fruit is ſmall, 
roundiſh, and yellow when ripe. | 
The 10th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
hence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent the Seeds to England; 
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this is a perennial Plant. The Stalks are flender, and 
riſe 20 beet high when they are ſupported, and divide 
into many weak branches; the Leaves, Flowers, and 
Tendrils come out at each Joint. "The Leaves are 4 
Inches long, and 3 broad, rounded at their Baſe in Form 
of a Heart, but end at their Points with 2 Horns, which 
in ſome Leaves are more acute than in others, ſeveral 
of them appear ing as if they were cut a little hollow at 
the Top, like the Leaves of the Tulip Tree. They 
have 3 longitudinal Veins, which join at the Baſe of 
the Leaf to the Foot Stalk, but the 2 outer diverge 
toward the Borders of the Leaf in the Middle, drawing 
inward again at the Top. The Leaves are of a deep 
green on their upper Side, but pale on their under, and 
ſtand on ſhort Foot Etalks ; the Foot Stalks of the 
Flowers are very flender, of a purpliſh Colour, about 
an Inch and a Half long. The Flowers are ſhaped like 
thoſe of the other Species, but when expanded are not 
more than an Inch and a Half Diameter, of a ſoft red 
Colour, and little Scent. The Fruit is ſmall, oval, and, 
when ripe, changes to a purple Colour. 

The 11th Sort was diſcovered by Mr. Rebert Millar 
growing naturally near Carthagena in New Spain, This 
hath ſlender ſtriated Stalks of a browniſh red Colour, 
dividing into many flender Branches, garniſhed with 
Leaves ſhaped like the Wings of a Bat when extended ; 
they are about ) Inches in Length, meaſuring from the 


two extended Points, which may rather be termed the 


Breadth, for from the Baſe to the Top they are not 
more than 2 Inches and a Half. The Foot Stalk is ſet 
half an Inch from the Baſe of the Leaf, from which 
come out 3 Ribs or Veins ; two of them extend each 
Way to the two narrow Points of the Leaf, the other 
riſes upright to the Top, where is the greateſt Length 
of the Leaf, if it may be ſo termed. The Figure of 
this Leaf is the moſt ſingular of any I have yet ſeen : 
The Flowers come out at the Joints of the Stalk, on 
ſhort ſlender Foot Stalks ; they are about 3 Inches Dia- 
meter when expanded. The Petals and Rays are white; 
the Rays are twiſted and ſlender, extending beyond the 
Petals. The Fruit of this J have not ſeen entire. 

The 12th Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Houftoun, grow- 
ing naturally at La Vera Cruz in New Spain. This 
hath ſlender angular Stalks, which riſe 20 Feet high, 
ſending out many Branches, garniſhed with Moon-fhap- 
ed Leaves, and have 2 blunt Lobes, ſpreading aſunder 
each Way, ſo as to have the Appearance of a halt 
Moon. Ihe Flowers and Tendrils come out from the 
ſame Joints of the. Stalks. The Flowers are of a pale 
Colour and ſmall, but ſhaped like thoſe of the other 
Sorts; thefe are ſucceeded by oval Fruit of a purple 
Colour, about the Size of ſmall oval Grapes. 

The 13th Sort has ſome Reſemblance of the 12th, 


but the Stalks are rounder and become ligneous. Ihe 


Leaves are almoſt as ſtiff as thoſe of the Bay Tree, 
and. are not ſo deeply divided as: thofe of the former. 
The Flowers ſtand. on long Foot Stalks, which are hor- 
rirontal; they are ſmall, white, and ſhaped like thoſe 
of the other Sort. The Fruit is oval, ſmall, and of a 
purple Colour, fitting cloſe to the Petals of the Flow- 
ers, which are permanent. This was diſcovered grow- 
ing naturally at Carthagena in New Spain. ah 
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The 14th Sort grows naturally in the Iſlands of the 


MWeſi- Indies; this is by Tournefort ſeparated from this 
Genus, and titled by him Murucuia, which is the Bra- 
filian Name for this, and ſome of the other Species. It 
hath ſlender climbing Stalks, which are channelled, put- 
ting out Tendrils at the Joints, which faſten themſelves 
about the neighbouring Plants for Support, and climb to 
the Height of 10 or 12 Feet; they are garniſhed with 
Leaves cut into 2 Lobes at their Baſe, but at at the Top 
are only a little hollowed at a Diſtance from each Point, 
riſing again in the Middle oppoſite the Foot Stalk. The 
Baſe of the 2 Lobes ſpread and meet they appear as 
if they embraced the Stalk, but whey viewed near, 
they are found divided to the ſhort crooked Foot Stalk, 
which ſcarcely appears. There are 2 purpliſh Veins a- 
riſing from the Foot Stalk, which extend each Way to 
the Points of the Lobes. The Leaves are of a lucid 
green on their upper Surface, but pale on their under ; 
the Tendrils, which come out with the Leaves are very 
long, tough, and of a purple Colour, The Flowers are 
roduced toward the End of the Branches, coming out by 
Pairs on each Side the Branches; theſe have purple 
Foot Stalks an Inch and a Half long, ſuſtaining one 
Flower at the Top, whoſe Empalement is compoſed of 
5 purple Leaves, which form a Kind of Tube, and 
within are 5 very narrow purple Petals. The Column 
in the Center of the Flower is of the ſame Length 
as the Petals, but the Stamina are extended an Inch 
above. When the Flowers fade, the Germen ſwells 
to an oval. purple Fruit, the Size of the ſmall red 
Gooſelerry, incloſing a ſoft Pulp, in which are lodged 
the Seeds. | 
The 15th Sort grows naturally in the JYeft-Indies, 
where the Inhabitants call it Granadilla ; the Fruit of this 
Sort is commonly eaten there, being ſerved at Table in 
Deſerts. This hath a thick, climbing, herbaceous, tri- 
angular Stalk, ſending out flender Tendrils at each 
Joint, which faſten to the Buſhes and Hedges for Sup- 
port, riſing to the Height of 15 or 20 Feet, garniſh- 
ed at each Joint with one large, oval, Heart-ſhaped 
Leaf 6 Inches long, and 4 broad in the Middle, indent- 
ed at the Baſe, where the ſhort Foot Stalk is faſtened to 
the Branches, round at the Top, having an acute 
Point. There are 2 large Stipulæ or Ears joined to the 
the Stalks, which encompaſs the Foot Stalks of the 
Flowers and Leaves, as alſo the Baſe of the Tendril. 
The Leaves are of a lively green, and thin Texture, 
having one ſtrong Nerve or Mid-rib running longitudi- 
nally, from which ariſe ſeveral ſmall Veins, which di- 
verge to the Sides, and incurve again toward the Top. 
The Flowers ſtand on long Foot Stalks, which have 2 
ſmall Glandules in the Middle ; the Cover of the Flow- 
er is compoſed of 3 ſoft velvety Leaves, of a pale red 
with ſome Stripes of a lively red Colour ;, the Petals of 
the Flower are white, and the Rays blue. Theſe Flow- 
ers are large, ſo make a fine Appearance during their 
Continuance; they are like the other Species, ot ſhort 
Duration, but there is a Succeſſion of Flowers for ſome 
Time on the Plants. Alter the Flowers are paſt, the 
Germen ſwells to a roundiſh Fruit, the Size of a mid- 
dling Apple, of a yellow Colour when ripe, having a 
thicker Rind than any of the ot}. er Sorts incloſing a 
ſweetiſh 11 K in which are lodged many oblong flat 
Vol. . 
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Seeds of -a browniſh Colour, a litile rough to the 
Touch. 

The 16th Sort grows naturally in the H-Indies; 
this hath climbing tough Stalks, which put out Claſpeis 
at every Joint like the others, which faſten to the neigh- 
bouring Trees and Hedges for Support, and riſe vpward 
of 20 Feet high, ſending out many Side Branches. 
The Leaves are 4 or 5 Inches long, and 2 broad, of a 
pretty thick Conſiſtence, and a bright green on their 
upper Side, but pale on their under. The Flowers 
come out at the Joints of the Stalks, upon Foot Stalks, 
an Inoh and a Half long; the Buds of the Flowers are 
as large as Pigeons Eggs, before they begin to expand. 
The Cover of the Flower is compoſed of 3 large, oval, 
green Leaves, which are indented on their Edges, and 
hollowed like a Spoon; within theſe is the Empalement 


of the Flower, which is compoſed of 5 oblong Leaves, 


of a pale green on their Outſide, but whitiſh within; 
theſe are about an Inch and a Half long, and half an 
Inch broad. The Petals of the Flower are white, and 
ſtand alternately with thoſe of the Empalement, but are 
not more than half their Breadth, and are marked with 
ſeveral ſmall, browniſh, red Spots. The Rays of the 
Flower are of a Violet Colour; the Column in the 
Center is yellowiſh, as is alſo the round Germen at Top, 
but the 3 Styles are of a purple Colour. "Theſe Flow- 
ers have an agreeable Odour, and, when they fade, 
the Germen ſwells to the Size of a Pullet's Egg, and 
nearly of the ſame Shape, which turns yellow when ripe. 
The Rind is ſoft and thick; the Pulp has an agreeable 
acid Flavour, which quenches Thirk, abates the Heat 
of the Stomach, gives an Appetite, and recruits the 
Spirits, ſo is commonly given in Fevers. The Seeds are 
Heart-ſhaped and brownith. | 
The 17th Sort grows naturally in the Babama Iſlands, 
from whence the late Mr. Cateſby ſent the Seeds to Eng- 
land; this hath flender climbing three cornered Stalks, 
which ſend out Tendrils at each Joint, faſtening them- 
ſelves to any neighbouring Support. The Stalks climb 
to the Height of 12 or 14 Feet, and are garniſhed with 
oblong oval Leaves about two Inches long, and one 
broad, of a light green, and entire. Their Foot Stalks 
are ſlender, and an Inch long, from which ariſe 3 lon- 
gitudinal Veing, one running through the Middle of the 
Leaf, the other 2 diverge to the Sides, drawing toward 
each other again at the Point. The Flowers ceme out 
from the Wings ot the Stalk upon ſlender Foot Stalks an 
Inch long ; the Empalement of the Flower is compoſed 
of five oblong, narrow, purpliſh Leaves, and within 
are five narrower Petals of the ſame Colour, which 
turn backward after they have been ſome Time expand- 
ed. The Column in the Middle of the Flower is very 
long and flender, ſupporting a round Germen, from 
whoſe Baſe ſpread out 5 flender Stamina, terminated by 
oblong hanging Summits, and from the Top of the 
Germen arile 3 flender Styles, which ſpread aſunder, 
and are crowned by roundiſh Summits. When the 
Flowers fade, the Germen ſwells to an oval Fruit, 
about the Size of a Sparrow's Egg, which changes to a 
purple Colour when ripe, filled with oblong Seeds in- 
cloſed in a ſoft Pulp. | 
The 19th Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
taun at La Vera Cruz in Nu Spain, where it grows na- 
turally 
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turally from whence he ſent the Seeds in 1731 to Eng- 
land, which ſucceeded in ſeveral Gardens. This hath 
ſlender climbing Stalks, fending out many ſmall Branch- 
es, which climb to the Height of 25 or 30 Feet, when 
they meet with Support, to which they faſten them- 
ſelves by their Tendrils. The Stalks by Age become 
ligneous toward the Bottom; their Joints are not far 
aſunder. The Leaves ſtand upon ſhort ſlender Foot 
Stalks ; they are 3 Inches and a Half long, and two broad 
in the Middle, rounded at their Baſe, but terminate in 
a Point at the Top; they are ſmooth, entire, and of a 
lively green Colour. The Flowers come out from the 
Wings of the Leaves, ſtanding on long Foot Stalks ; the 
Empalement of the Flower is cowpoſed of 5 oblong 
Leaves, green on their Outſide, but whitiſh within, 
The Flower has 5 oblong white Petals ſituated alter- 
nately to the Leaves of the Empalement, which ſpread 
open; the Rays are of a bluiſh purple Colour, inclining 
at Bottom to red; the Column in the Center is ſhort 
and thick ; the Germen on the Top is oval, and, after 
the Flowers fade, ſwells to the Size of a Pullet's Egg, 
and changes to a pale yellow when ripe, having many 
| oblong Seeds incloſed in a ſoft Pulp, The Flowers of 
this Kind have an agreeable Odour, but are of ſhort 
Duration, ſeldom continuing 20 Hours open ; but there 
is a Succeffion of Flowers on the Plants, from Fune to 
September, and ſometimes the Fruit will ripen here. 

All theſe perennial Sorts which are Natives of the hot 
Parts of America, require a Stove to preferve them here, 
without which they will not thrive; for although ſome 
of the Sorts will live in the open Air during the warm 
Months in Summer, yet they make but little Paogreſs ; 
nor will the Plants produce many Flowers, unleſs the 
Pots in which they are planted, are plunged into the Tan 
Red of the Stove, and their Branches trained againſt an 
Eſpatier. The beſt Way to have them in Perfection, 
is to make a Border cf Earth on the Back-fide of the 
Tan Bed, which may be ſeparated by Planks to prevent 
the Earth from mixing with the Tan; and when the 
Plants are ſtrong enough, they ſhould be turned out of 
the Pots, and planted in this Border; adjoining to which, 
ſhould be a Trelliage erected to the Top of the Stove; a- 
gainſt this the Stalks of the Plants muſt be trained, and as 
they advance they will form a Hedge to hide the Wall of 
the Stove, and their Leaves continuing green all the Year, 
together with their Flowers which will be plentifully in- 
termixed in Summer, will have a very agreeable Effect. 

As there will be only a Plank Partition between the 
Earth and the Tan, the Earth will be kept warm by 
the Tan Bed, which will be of great Service to the Roots 
of the Plants, This Border ſhould not be leſs than 2 


Feet broad and 3 deep, which is the ufual Depth of the 


Pit for Tan; ſo that where theſe Borders are intended, 


the Pits ſhould not be leſs than 8 Feet broad, that the 


Bark Bed excluſive of the Border, may be fix Feet 
wide, If the Border is fenced off with ſtrong Ship 
Planks, they will laſt ſome Years, eſpecially if them 
are well painted over with a Compoſition of melted 
Pitch, Brickduſt and Oil, which will preſerve them 
ſound a long Time; and the Earth ſhould be taken out 
carefully from between the Roots of the Plants, at leaſt 
once a Boas putting in freſh; with this Management, 
I have ſeen them in great Perfection. But where there 
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has not been this Conveniency, I have turned the Plants 
out of the Pots, and planted them in the Tan when it 
was half rotten, in which they have rooted exceedingly 
and have thriven for 2 or 3 Years as well as could be 
deſired ; but when their Roots extended to a great Dil. 
tance in the Bed, they have been injured by renewin 

the Bark; and when it has fermented violently, the 
Roots have been ſcalded, and the Plants killed, fo the 
other Method is more eligible, 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds ſown on a good 
hot Bed in Spring, and when the Pants are fit to remove 
they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall Pot filled with 
good Kitchen Gerden Earth, and plunged into a Tan 
Bed, obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun till the 
have taken new Root, then they muſt be treated like 
other tender Plants from the ſame Countries. When 
they are too high to remain under the Glaſſes of the hot 
Bed, they ſhould be turned out of the Pots and planted 
in the Stove, in the Manner before-mentioned. 

As theſe Sorts do not often perfect Seeds here, they 
may be propagated by laying down their Branches in 
2 and they will put out Roots by the Middle of 

guft, when they may be ſeparated from the old Plants, 
and either planted in Pots to get Strength, or into the 
Border of the Stove, where they are to remain. 

Some of theſe Sorts may be propagated by Cuttings; 
theſe ſhould be planted in . about the End of March, 
and plunged into a moderate hot Bed, obſerving to ſcreen 
them from the Sun, and refreſh them with Water gent- 
ly, as often as the Earth may require it; in about 2 
Months or 10 Weeks, they will put cut Roots, and may 
then be treated as the ſeedling Plants. 

PASSION FLOWER. Se Paſliflora, 

PASTINACA. Tourn. Injl. R. H. 319 Tab. 170. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 324. Parſnep; in French, Panais. 

The Characters are, 

It bath an umbellated Flower; the principal Unbel 1. 
compoſed of many ſmaller, and theſe are likewiſe comp: ſd 
of ſeveral Rays. They have no Invalurrum, and the Hun- 
palement is ſcarce viſible; the Umbel is uniform. Ile 
Flowers bave 5 Spear-(haped incurved Petals, and 5 Hair- 
like Stamina, terminated by roundiſh Summits, The Ger- 
men is ſituated under the Flower, fubperting 2 reflexed 
Styles crowned by obtuſe Stigmas. The Germen becomes an 


elliptical, plain, compreſſed Fruit, dividing in 2 Parts, 


baving 2, bordered elliptical Seeds. 
The Species are, 

1. Pas TIN Ac A faliis ſimpliciter pinnatis hir ſutit. Patſ- 
nep with ſmgle, winged, hairy Leaves. This is the 
Paſtinaca ſylveſtris latifolia B. C. P. 155. Broad-leaved 
wild Parinep. 

2. Pas TIx IA foliis ſimpliciter — glabris. Par- 
ſnep with ſingle winged ſmooth Leaves. This is the 
Paſtinaca ſativa, latifolia C. B. F. 155. Broad-leaved 
Garden Parſnep. | | 

3. Pas TIx ACA foliis decompeſitis pinnatis Hort, Cliff. 
105. Parſnep with decompounded winged Leaves. This 
is the Paſtinaca ſylveftris altiſſima, Tourn. Inſt. 319. Tal- 
leſt wild Parſnep, by Caſper Baubin titled Panax C:ſti- 
num. Pin, 156. 7 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally on the Side of Eanks, 
and on dry Land in many Parts of England. This is a 


biennial Plant, the firſt Year ſhooting out Leaves which 
| _ ſpread 
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ſpread on the Surface of the Ground; theſe are ſingly 
winged, the Lobes irregularly cut, and the Leaves hair y 
'The following Year the Stalks riſe 4 or 5 Feet high, 
they are channelled, hairy, and garniſhed with winged 
Leaves like thoſe at Bottom, but ſmaller; the Stalk 
branches out toward the Jop, each Branch being termi- 
nated by a large Umbcl of yellow Flowers ; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by compreſſed Fruit, having t wo flat bordered Seeds. 
The Plant flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in 4 

The Root and Seed of this is ſometimes uſed in Me- 
dicine, but ſeldom cultivated in Gardens, the Markets 
being ſupplied from the Fields; yet the Druggiſts com- 
monly ſell the Seeds of the Garden Kind for it, which 
they may purchaſe at an eaſy Price when it is too old to 
grow, but then the Seeds can have no Virtue left. 

The 2d Sort hath ſmooth Leaves, of a light or yel- 
lowiſh green Colour, in which this differs from the for- 
mer ; the Stalks riſe higher and are deeper channeled ; 
the Foot Stalks of the humbles are rauch longer, and 
the Flowers of a deeper yellow Colour. Theſe two 
Sorts have been thought only Varieties, the Garden Parſ- 
nep they have ſuppoſed to differ from the wild only by 
Culture ; but I have cultivated both many Years, and 
have never found that either of the Sorts have varied ; 
the Seeds of each having conſtantly produced the ſame 
Sort they were taken from, ſo that I am certain they are 
diſtin Species. 

This Sort is cultivated in Kitchen Gardens, the Roots 
are large, ſweet, and accounted very nouriſhing. They 
are propagated by Seeds ſown in 7ebruary or March, in 
a rich mellow Soil, which muſt be well dug, that their 
Roots may run downward, the greateſt Excellency being 
the Length and Bigneſs of the Roots. Theſe may be 
ſown alone, or with Carrots, as practiſed by the Kitchen 
Gardeners near Londen; ſome of whom allo mix Leeks, 
Onions, and Lettuce, with their Parſneps; but this I 
think very wrong, for it is not poſſible, that ſo- many 
different Sorts can thrive well together, except they are 
allowed a conſiderable Diſtance ; and if fo, it will be 
equally the ſame to ſow the difterent Sorts ſeparate, 
However, Carrots and Parſneps may be ſown very well, 
eſpecially where the Carrots are deſigned to be drawn 
off very young; becauſe the Parſneps generally ſpread 
moſt towards the latter End of Summer, which 1s at- 
ter the Carrots are gone, ſo there may be a double Crop 
on the ſame Ground. 

When the Plants are up, hoe them, leaving them 
about ten Inches or a Foot aſunder; obſerving at the 
ſame Time to cut up all the Weeds, which, would ſoon 
overbear the Plants and choke them. This muſt be re- 
peated 3 or 4 Times in the Spring, as you find the 
Weeds grow ; butin the latter Part of Summer, when 
the Plants are fo ſtrong as to cover the Ground, they 
will prevent the Growth of Weeds, and after that Sea- 
ſon will require no farther Care. 

When the Leaves begin to decay, the Roots may be 
dug up for Uſe, before which Lime they are ſeldom 
well taſted ; nor are they good for much late in the 
Spring, after they are ſhot out again; fo that thoſe 
who would preſerve theſe Roots for Spring Uſe, ſhould 
dig them up in the Beginning of February, and bury 
them in Sand, in a dry Place, where they will remain 


good until the middle'of April, or later. 
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If you intend to ſave the Seeds of this Plant you 
ſhould make Choice of ſome of the longeſt, ſtraiteſt 
and largeſt Roots, which ſhould be planted about 2 Feet 
aſunder, in ſome Place where they may be defended from 
the ſtrong South and Weſt Winds ; for the Steras of 
theſe Flants commonly grow to a great Height, and are 
very ſubject to be broken by ſtrong Winds if expoſed 
thereto; they ſhould be conſtantly kept clear from 
Weeds, and if the Seaſon ſhould prove very dry, give 
them ſome Water twice a Week, which will 8222 them 
to produce a greater Quantity of Seeds; and much ſtronger 
than if they were wholly neglected. Toward the latter 
End of Auguſt or the Beginning of September, the Seeds 
will be ripe; at which Time you ſhould carefully cut 
off the Heads, and ſpread them upon acoarſeCloth for a or 
Days, to dry ; after which, the Seeds ſhould be beaten 
off, and put up for Uſe ; but you muſt never truſt to 
theſe Secds after they are a Year old, for they ſeldom 
grow beyond that Age. 

The Leaves of the Garden Parſnep are dangerous to 
handle, eſpecially in a Morning, while the Dew remains 
upon them, at which Time, if they are handled by 
Perſons who have a ſoft Skin, it will raiſe it in Bliſters. 
I have known ſome Gardeners, when they have been 
drawing up Carrots from among Parſneps in a Morn- 
ing, when their Leaves were wet with Dew, they have 
drawn their Sleeves ot their Shirts up to their Shoulders, 
to prevent their being wet; by doing which they had 
their Arms, fo far as they were bare, covered over with 
large Bliſters, full of a ſcalding Liquor, which proved 
very troubleſome for ſeveral Days. 

The 3d Sort riſes with a green rough Stalk 7 or 8 
Feet high, garniſhed with large decompounded winged 
Leaves, very rough to the Touch, and of a dark green 
Colour; the Juice is very yellow, \whick flows out 
where either the Leaf or Stalk is broken ; the Stalks 
are divided upward into many horizontal Branches, 
each being terminated by a large Umbel of yellow Flow- 
ers. Theſe appear in July, and are ſucceeded by plain 
Seeds, bordered, and a little convex in the Middle, 
which ripen in Autumn. The Opapanax of the Shops, 
is thought to be the concrete Juice of this Plant. 

PASTURE. 

Paſture Ground is of two Sorts : The ore is low 
Meadow Land which is often overflowed, and the other 
is Upland, which lies high and dry. The firſt of theſe 
will produce a much greater Quantity of Hay than the 
latter, and will not require manuring or Dreſſing fo 
often ; but then the Hay produced on the Upland is much 
preferable, and the Meat which is ted in the Upland 
more valued than that which is fatted in rich Meadows; 
though the latter will make the fatter and larger Cattle, as 
is ſeen by thole which are brought fromthe low rich Lands 
in Lincolnſbire. But where People are nice in their Meat, 
they will give a much larger Price for ſuch as hath been 
fed on the Downs, or in ſhort Upland Paſture, than 
for the other, which is much larger. Beſides this, 
dry Paſtures have an 3 over the Meadows, 
that they may be fed all the Winter, and are not fo 
ſubje& to poach in wet Weather; nor will there be ſo 
many bad Weeds produced, which are great Advanta- 
ges, and do, in a great Meaſure, recompenſe tor the 


Smalineſs of the Crop. 
WM Hav- 
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Having already mentioned the Advantages of Meadow 


. L.ard, or ſuch as is capable of being overflowed with 


Water, and given Directions for draining and improv- 
ing low Paſture, under the Article of Land; I ſhall not 
repeat what is there faid here, but ſhall juſt mention 
ſome Methods of improving Upland Paſture. | 

The firſt Improvement of Upland Paſture is, by fen- 
cing it, and dividing it into ſmall Fields of 4, 5» 6, 8, 
or 10 Acres each, planting Timter Trees in the Hedge 
Rows; theſe will ſcreen the Graſs frem the drying 
pinching Winds of March, which prevent it from grow- 
ing in large open Lands; ſo that if April proves a cold 
dry Month, the Land produces very little Hay, whereas 
in the ſheltered Fields the Grals will begin to grow early 


In March, and will cover the Ground, and prevent the 


Sun from parching the Roots of it, whereby it will keep 
growing, ſo as to afford a tolerable Crop, if the Spring 
ſhould prove dry. But in fencing has it muſt be ob- 
ſerved (as was before directed) not to make the Incloſures 
too ſmall, eſpecially where the Hedge Rows are planted 
with Trees ; becauſe when the 'Trees are advanced to 
a conſiderable Height, they will ſpread over the Land ; 
and, where they are cloſe, will render the Graſs four 
ſo that inſtead of being an Advantage, it will greatly in- 
jure the Paſture. 

The next Improvement of Upland Paſtures is, to 
make the Turf good, where either from the Badneſs of 
the Soil, or want of proper Care, the Graſs hath been 
deſtroyed by Ruſhes, Buſhes, or Mole Hills. Where 
the Surface is clayey and cold, it may be improved by 
paring it off, and burning it as directed under the Article 
cf Land; but if it is a hot ſandy Land, then Chalk, 
Lime, Marle, or Clay, are- very proper Manures to lay 
upon it; but this ſhould be laid in good Quantities, 
otherwiſe it will be of little Service. 

If the Ground is over-run with Buſhes.or Ruſhes, it 


will be of great Advantage, to grub them up toward the 


latter Part of the Summer; and after they are dricd to 
burn them, and ſpread the Aſhes over the Ground juſt 
before the autumnal Rains; at which Time the Surface 
of the Land ſhould be levelled, and ſown with Graſs 
Seed, which will come up in a ſhort Time, and make 
good Graſs the following Spring. So, where the Land 
is full of Mole Hills, they ſhould be pared off and burnt 
for the Aſhes, or ſpread immediately on the Ground, 
when pared off, obſerving to ſow the bare Patches with 
Graſs Seed, juſt as the autumnal Rains begin. 

Some Paſture Lands are full of Ant Hills, which are 
not only diſagreeable to the Sight, but where they are 


in any Quantity, the Graſs cannot be mowed ; therefore 


the Turf which grows over them, ſhould be divided with 
an Inſtrument into 3 Parts, and pared off each Way; 
then the Middle or Gore of the Hills ſhould be dug out 
and ſpread over the Ground, leaving the Holes open all 
the Winter to deſtroy the Ants ; in Spring the Turf may 
be lad down again, and after the Roots of the Graſs are 
ſettled again in the Ground, it ſhould be rolled to ſettle 
the Surface, and make it even. This, if properly mana- 
ged, will be a great Improvement. 

Where Land has been thus managed, it will be of 
great Service to roll the Turf, in February and March, 
with a heavy Wood Roller, always obſerving to do it in 
moiſt Weather, that the Roll may make an Impreſſion : 
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This will render the Surface level, and make it much 
eaſier to mow the Graſs, than when the Ground lies in 
Hills; it will alfo cauſe the Turf to thicken, fo as to 
have what the People term a gcot Bottom. "The Graf; 
likewiſe will be the ſweeter for this Huſbandry, and it 
will be a great Help to deſtroy bad Weeds. 

Another Improvement of Upland Paſtures is the feed. 
ing them every other Year; for where this is not prac- 
tiſed, the Land muſt be manured at leaſt every third 
Year ; and where a Farmer hath much arable Land in 
his Poſſeſſion, he will not care to part with his Manure 
to the Paſture. Therefore every Farmer ſhould endea- 
vour to proportion his Paſture to his arable Land, eſpeci- 
ally where Manure is ſcarce, otherwiſe he will ſoon find 
his Error ; for the Paſture is the Foundation of all the 
Profit, which may ariſe from the arable Land. 

When the Upland Paſtures are mended by Manure, 
a Regard ſhould be had to the Nature of the Soil, and a 
proper Sort of Manure applied: As for Inſtance ; All 
hot ſandy Lands ſhould have a cool Manure; Neats 
Dung and Swines Dung are very proper for ſuch Lande, 
as are alſo Marle and Clay; but for cold Lands, Horſc 
Dung, Aſhes, or Sand, and other warm Manures, 
are proper; theſe ſhould be applied in Autumn, before 
the Rains have ſoaked the Ground, and rendered it too 
ſoft to cart on; it ſhould be carefully ſpread, break- 
ing all the Clods as ſmall as poflible, and early in the 
Spring harrowed with Buſhes, to let 1t down to the 
Roots of the Graſs. When Manure is laid on at this 
Seaſon, the Rains in Winter will waſh down the Salts, 
ſo that the following Spring the Graſs will receive the 
Advantage of it. 

Great Care ſhould be taken to deſtroy Weeds in ile 
Paſture, every Spring and Autumn; where this is not 
practiſed, the Weeds will ripen their Sceds, which wi. 
ſpread over the Ground, and thereby fill it with ſuch a 
Crop as will ſoon over-bear the Graſs, and deſtroy it; 
and it will be very difficult to root them out, after they 
have got Poſſeſſion ; eſpecially Ragwort, Hawkweed, 
Dandelion, and ſuch other Weeds as have Down adherirg 
to their Seeds. 

Theſe Upland Paſtures ſeldom degenerate the Gras 
which is ſown on them, if the Land is tolerably good ; 
whereas the low Meadows, which are overflowed in 
Winter, in few Years turn to a harſh ruſhy Graſs, 
though the Upland will continue a fine ſweet Graſs for 
many Years without renewing. 

There is no Part of Huſbandry, of which the Farmers 
are in general more ignorant, than that of Paſture; 
moſt of them ſuppoſe, that when an old Paſture 13 
ploughed up, it can never be brought to have a good 
Sward again; ſo their common Method of managing 
their Land after ploughing, and getting 2 or 3 Crops 
of Corn is, to ſow with their Crop of Barley, ſome 


Graſs Seeds (as they call them); that is, either the red 


Clover, which they intend to ſtand 2 Years after the 
Corn is taken off the Ground, or Rye Graſs mixed with 
Trefoil; but as all theſe are at moſt but biennial Plants, 
whoſe Roots decay ſoon after their Seeds are per fected, 
ſo the Ground having no Crop upon it, is again ploughed 
for Corn; and this is the conſtant Round which the 
Lands are employed in, by the better Sort of Farmers; 


I never have met with one who had the leaſt _— 
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of laying down their Land to Grafs for any longer Con- 
tinuance; therefore the Seeds-which they uſually ſow, 
are beſt adapted for this Purpoſe. x 
But whatever may have been the Practice of theſe 
People, I hope to prove, that it is poſſible to lay down 
Land, which has been in Tillage, with Grafs, in ſuch 
Manner that the Sward ſhall be as good, if not better, 
than any natural Graſs, and of as long Duration. But 
this is never to be expeQed, in the common Method of 
ſowing a Crop of Corn with the Graſs Seeds; for where- 
cver this bath been practiſed, if the Corn has ſucceeded 
well, the Graſs has been very poor and weak; fo that 
if the Land has not been very good, the Graſs has ſcarce- 
ly been worth ſtanding ; for the following Year it has 
produced but little Hay, and the Year after the Crop is 
worth little, either to mow or feed. Nor can it be ex- 
. pected it ſhould be otherwiſe, tor the Ground cannot 
nouriſh 2 Crops; and if there were no Deficiency in the 
Land, yet the Corn being the firſt, and moſt vigorous 


of Growth, will keep the Graſs ftom making any con- 


ſiderable Progreſs ; ſo that the Plants will be extremely 
weak and but very thin, many of them which came up in 
the Spring being deſtroyed. by the Corn; for where-ever 
there are Roots of Corn, it cannot be expected there 
ſhould be any Graſs. Therefore the Graſs muſt be 
thin, and, if the Land is not in good Heart, to ſuppl 

the Graſs with Nouriſhment, that the Roots may branch 
out after the Corn is gone, there cannot be any conſide- 
rable Crop of Clover; and as theſe Roots are biennial, 
many of the ſtrongeſt Plants will periſh ſoon after they 
are cut; and the weak Plants, which had made but lit- 
tle Progreſs before, will be the principal Part cf the 


Crop for the ſucceeding Year, which is many Times 


not worth ſtanding. 

Therefore, when Ground is laid down for Graſs, there 
ſhould be no Crop of any Kind ſown with the Seeds; 
and the Land ſhould be well ploughed, and cleaned 
from Weeds; otherwiſe the Weeds will come up the 
firſt, and grow ſo ſtrong, as to overbear the Graſs, and 
it they are not pulled up, will entirely ſpoil it. "The 
beſt Seaſon to ſow the the Graſs Seeds upon dry Land is 
about the.Middle of September, or ſooner, if there is an 
Appearance of Rain; for the Ground being then warm, 
it there happen ſome good Showers of Rain after the 
Seed is ſown, the Graſs will ſoon make its Appearance, 
and get ſufficient Rooting in the Ground before Winter, 
ſo will not be in Danger of having the Roots turned out 
of the Ground by the Froſt, eſpecially if the Ground 
is well rolled before the Froſt comes on, which will 
preſs it down, and fix the Earth cloſe. to the Roots. 
Where this hath-not been practiſed, the Froſt has of- 
ten looſened the Ground ſo much, as to let in the Air to 
the Roots of the Graſs, and done it great Damage, 
and this has been brought as on Objection to the au- 
tumnal ſowing of Graſs ; but it will be found to have no. 
Weight, if the. above Direction is practiſed; nor is 
there any. Hazard in ſowing the Graſs at this Seaſon, 


but that of dry Weather after the Seeds are ſown ; for 


if the Graſs comes up well, and the Ground is well rol- 
led in the End of Ofober or the Beginning of November, 
and repeated again the Beginning of March, the Sward 
will be cloſely joined at Bottom, and a good Crop of 
Hay may be expected the ſame Summer. in very open 
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expoſed cold Lands, it is proper to ſow the Seeds a 
Month earlier, that the Graſs may have Time to get 
good rooting,. before the cold Seaſon comes on to ſtop 
its Growth Þ for in ſuch Situations, Vegetation is over 
early in the Autumn, ſo the Graſs being weak, may be 
deſtroyed by Froſt : But if the Seeds are fown in Auguſt, 
and a few Showers follow ſoon after to bring up the Graſs, 
it-will fucceed much better than any which is ſown in 
Spring, as I have ſeveral Years experienced, on ſome 
Places as much expoſed as any in England. But where 
the Ground cannot be prepared for ſowing at that Sea- 
ſon, it may be performed the Middle or latter End of 
March, according to the Seaſon's being early or late ; 
for ia backward Springs and in cold Land, I have often 
ſowed the Grals in the Middle of April with Succeſs ; 
but there is Danger in ſowing late, of dry Weather, 
and eſpecially if the Land is light and dry; for I have 


ſeen many Times the whole Surface of. the Ground re- 
moved by ſtrong Winds at that Seaſon, and the Seeds 
driven in Heaps to one Side of the Field. Therefore - 


whenever the Seeds are ſown late in Spring, it will be 
proper to roll the Ground well ſoon after ſowing, to 
ſettle the Surface, and prevent the Seeds being removed 


The Sorts of Seeds which are the beſt for this Pur- 
poſe, are the beſt Sort of Upland Hay Seeds, taken 


from the - cleaneſt Paſtures, , where there are no bad 
Weeds; if this Seed is ſifted to clean it from Rubbiſh, 
3, or at.moit 4 Buſhels, will be ſufficient toſow an Acre 
The other Sort is the Trifelium pratenſe album, which is 
commonly known by the Names of White Duth Clover, 
or White Honeyſuckle Graſs. Eight Pounds of this 
Seed will be enough for one Acre. The Graſs Seed 
ſhould be ſown firſt, and then the Dutch Clover Seed 
may be afterward ſown ; but they ſhould not be mix- 


ed together, becauſe the Clover Seeds being the heavieſt, . 
will fall to the Bottom, and conſequently the Ground 


will be unequally ſown with them. 

After the Seeds are ſown, the Ground ſhould be 
lightly harrowed to bury the Seeds; this ſhould be per- 
formed with a ſhort toothed Harrow, otherwiſe the Seeds 


will be burried too deep. Two or three Days after ſow- 


ing, if the Surface is dry, it ſhould be rolled with a 
Barley RollerYo break the Clods and ſmooth the Ground, 


which will ſettle it, and prevent the Seeds from being re- 


moved by the Wind. 

When the Seeds are come up, if the Land ſhould ' 
produce many Weeds, theſe ſhould be drawn out before 
they grow fo tall as to overbear the Graſs; for where 
this has been neglected, the Weeds have taken ſuch 
Poſſeſſion of the Ground, as to keep down the Graſs 
and ſtarve it; and when theſe Weeds have been ſuffer- 
ed to remain until they have ſhed their Seeds, the Land 
has been ſo plentiſully ſtocked with them, as entirely to de- 


ſtroy the Graſs; therefore it is one of the principal Parts of 


Huſbandry, never to ſuffer Weeds to grow onthe Land. 
If the Ground is rolled two or three Times, at pro- 
per Diſtances after the Graſs is up, it will preſs down 
the. Graſs, and cauſe it tio make a thicker Bottom; for 
as the. Dutch Clover will put out Roots from every Joint 
of the Branches which are near the Ground, ſo by preſſ- 
ing down the Stalks, the Roots will mat ſo cloſely toge- 
ther, as to form a Sward ſo thick as to cover the whole 
Surface of tte Graund, and form a green Carpet, _ , 
. WUr..{ 
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and preſerve the Paſtures in Beauty. 
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will better reſiſt the Drought. If we examine the com- 
mon Paſtures in Summer (in moſt of which there are 
Patches of this White Honeyſuckle Graſs growing na- 
turally) we ſhall find theſe Patches to be the only Ver- 
dure remaining in the Fields. And this the Farmers in 
general acknowledge, is the ſweeteſt Feed for all Sorts 
of Cattle, yet never had any Notion of propagating it 
by Seeds. Nor has this been long practiſed in England ; 
for till within a few Years, that fome curious Ierſons 
imported the Seed from Brabant, where it had been long 


, cultivated, there was not any of the Seeds ſaved in Eng- 


land; though now ſeveral Perſons ſave the Seeds here, 
which ſucceed full as well as any of the foreign Seeds 
which are imported. 

As this white Clover is an abiding Plant, fo it is cer- 
tainly the very beſt Sort to ſow, where Paſtures are laid 
down to remain; for as the Hay Seeds which are taken 
from the beſt Paſtures, will be compoſed of various 


Sorts of Graſs, ſome of which may be but annual, and 


others biennial, ſo when thoſe go off, there will be 
many and large Patches of Ground left bare and naked, 
if there is not a ſufficient Quantity of the White Clover, 
to. ſpread over and cover the Land. Therefore a good 


Sward can never be expected, where this is not ſown ; 


for in moſt of the natural Paſtures, we find this Plant 


makes no ſmall Share of the Sward; and it is equally- 


good for wet and dry Land, growing naturally upon 
Gravel and Clay, in moſt Parts of England; which is 
a plain Indication how eaſily this Plant may be cultiva- 


ted to great Advantage, in moſt Sorts of Land through- 
out this Kingdom, 


Therefore the true Cauſe why the Land which is in 


"Tillage is not brought to a good Turf again, in the 
uſual Method of Huſbandry is, from the Farmers not 
diſtinguiſhing which Graſſes are annual, from thoſe 


which are perennial ; for if annual or biennial Grailes 
are ſown, theſe will of Courſe ſoon decay; fo that un- 
leſs where ſome of their Seeds may have ripened and 
fallen, nothing can be expected on the Land but what 
will naturally come up. Therefore this, together with 
the covetous Method of laying down the Ground 
with a Crop of Corn, has occaſicned the general Fai- 
lure of increaſing the Paſture in many Parts of Eng- 
land, where it is now much more valuable than any ara- 


-ble Land. 


After the Ground has been ſown in the Manner before 
directed, and brought to a good Sward, the Way to 
preſerve .it good is, by conſtantly rolling the Ground 
with a heavy Roller, every Spring and Autumn, as hath 
been before directed. This Piece of Huſbandry is 
rarely practiſed by Farmers, but thoſe who do, find 
their Account in it, for it is of great Benefit to the Graſs. 
Another Thing ſhould alſo be carefully performed, 
which is, to cut up Docks, Dandelion, Knapweed, and all 
ſuch bad Weeds, by-their Roots, every Spring and Au- 
tumn ; this will increaſe the Quantity of good Graſs, 

Dreſling of | theſe 
Paſtures every third Year, is alſo a good Piece of Huſ- 
bandry, for otherwiſe it cannot be expected the Ground 
ſhould continue to produce good Crops. Beſides this, 
it- will be neceſſary to change the Seaſons of Mowing, 
and not to mow the ſame Ground every Year; but to 
mow one Seaſon, and feed the next; for where the 
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Ground is every Year mown, it muſt be conſtantly 
dreſſed, as are moſt of the Graſs Grounds near London, 
otherwiſe the Ground will be ſoon exhauſted. 

PAVIA. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. p. 260. Eſculus. Lin. 
Gen, Plant. 420. The ſcarlet flowering Horſe Cheſtnut. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower has a ſmall bellied Empalement of one Leaf, 
indented in 5 Parts at the Tip. The Flower has 5 round- 
iſh Petals, waved and plaited on their Borders, and nay. 
row at their Baſe, where they are inſerted in the En- 
palement, It bath 8 Stamina which are declined, and as 
long as the Petals, terminated by riſing Summits; and a 
roundiſh Germen fitting upon an Awl-ſhaped Style, crowned 
by an acuminated Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes 
an oval, Pear-ſhaped, leathery Capſule with 3 Cells, in which 
is ſometimes one, and at others 2, almoſt globular Sceds. 

There is but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

Pavia. Boerb. Ind. alt. The ſcarlet Horſe Cheſtnut. 
Dr. Linnæus titles it, Eſculis floribus ofttandris. Sp. Plart, 
344. Eſculus with Flowers having eight Stamina. 

This Plant grows naturally in Caralina and the Bra- 
zils; from the firſthe Seeds were brought to England, 
where the Plants have been of late Years much culti- 
vated in Gardens. In Carolina it is but of humble 
Growth, ſeldom riſing more than 8 or 10 Feet high; 
the Stalk is pretty thick and woody, ſending out ſeve- 
ral Branches, which ſpread out on every Side, garniſh- 
ed with Hand-ſhaped Leaves compoſed of 5 or 6 Spear- 
ſhaped Lobes, which unite at their Baſe where they join 
the Foot Stalk; they are of a light green, having a 
rough Surface, and are ſawed on their Edges; theſe 
have long Foot Stalks, and- fland by Pairs ohpoſite on 
the Branches. Ihe Flowers are produced in looſe 
Spikes at the End of the Branches, landing on long na- 
ked Foot Stalks which ſuſtain 5 or 6 Flowers, which zre 
tubulous at Bottom, but ſpread open at the op, where 
the Petals are irregular in Size and Length, having an 
Appearance of a Lip Flower; they are of a bright red 
Colour, and have 7 or 8 Stamina the Length of the Pe- 
tals. When the Flowers fade, the Germen (wells to a 
Pear ſhaped Fruit, with a thick Ruſſet Cover having 3 
Cells, one of which, and ſometimes two, are pregnant 
with globular Seeds. It flowers in July, and the Seeds 
ſometimes ripen here in Autumn. 

It may be propagated by ſowing the Seeds in the 
Spring, upon a warm Border of light ſandy Fanh; 
and when the Plants come up, they ſhould be carefully 
cleared from Weeds, but they muſt not be tranſplanted 
until the Year following. As theſe ſeedling Plants are 
tender while they are young, they ſhould be covered 
with Mats the next Winter; and this ſhould be carefu]- 
ly performed in Autumn, when the early Froſts begin ; 

or as their Tops are very tender, a ſmall Froſt will pinch 
them; and when the Tops are killed, they generally 
decay to the Ground; when this happens, they ſeldom 
make good Plants after. Therefore this ſhould be 
conſtantly obſerved for 2 Years, or 3 at moſt, by which 
Time the Plants will have gotten Strength enough to re- 
ſiſt the Froſt, when they ſhould be removed juſt before 
they begin to ſhoot, and placed either in'a Nurſery to be 
trained up, or elſe where they are to remain ; obſerving, 
if the Seaſon be dry, to water them until they have ta- 


ken Root, as alſo to lay ſome Mulch on the Surface -o 
the 
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the Ground, to prevent the Sun and Wind from drying 
it too faſt; and as the Plants advance, the lateral 
Branches ſhould be pruned off, in order to reduce them 
to regular Stems. 8 : 

You mult alſo obſerve to dig the Ground about their 
Roots every Spring, that it may be looſe, to admit the 
Fibres of the Roots, which, while young, are too ten- 
der to penetrate the Ground. 

With this Management the Plants will greatly ad- 
vance, and in 4 or 5 Years produce Flowers and often 
Fruits, which in warm Seaſons are ripened enough to 
grow, fo that the Plants may be multiplied very fait. 

This Tree may alſo be q—- 40 by budding or graft- 
ing it upon the common Horſe Cheſtnut, which is the 
Method practiſed by the Nurſerymen ; but the Trees 
thus raiſed, ſeldom make a good Appearance long, for 
the common Horſe Cheſtnut will be more than twice 
the Size of the other, and frequently put out Shoots 
below the Graft, and ſometimes the Grafts are blown 
out of the Stocks, after 10 Years Growth; but theſe 
Stocks render the Trees _— and of larger Growth. 

PAULLINIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 446. Serjana. & Cu- 
ruru. Plum. Nev. Gen. 34 Tab. 35. 

The Charatters are, 

The Flower has a ſpreading permanent Empalement, 
compoſed of 4 ſmail oval Leaves. It batb-4 oblong oval 
Petals, twice the Size of the Empalement, and 8 ſbort 
Stamina, terminated by ſmall Summits, with a turbinated 
Germen, having 3 obtuſe Corners, ſupporting 3 ſbort flen- 
der Styl#s, crowned by ſpreading Stigmas. The Germen 
afterward turns te a large three-cornered Capſule with 3 
Cells, each containing one almoſl oval Seed. The Capſule 
of Piumier's Serjana, bas the Seeds faſtened to the Baſe; 
aud tbat of Cururu, 'bas the Seeds growing to tbe 7 9. 

The Species are, 

1. Pauli NIA feoliis ternatis, petiolis teretiuſculis, f- 
lialis ovats-eb/ongis. Lin. dp. Plant. 365. Three-leaved 
Pauliinia with taper Foot Stalks, and oblong oval 
Lobes. This is the Serjana fcandens, tripbylla & ruce- 
moſa. Plum. Nov. Gen. 34. Climbing branching Serja- 
ga with three-Leaves 

2. PAULLINIA foliis biternatis, fetialis marginatis, 


faliolis ovatis integris, Lin. Sp. Plant. 266. Paullinia with 


nine Lobes in each Leaf, bordered Foot Stalks, and 
oval entire Lobes. This is the 1 ſcandent enn ca- 
pbylla & racemoſa. Plum. Nov. Gen. 34. Climbing 
branching Serjana with nine Leaves. 

3. PAULLin1a foliis ternatis, foliolis cuneiformibugs, 
ebtuſus ſubtentatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 365. Three-leaved 
Paullinia with trifoliate Leaves having Wedge-ſhaped 
Lobes, which are obtuſe and ſomewhat indented. This 
is the Cururu ſcandens triphylla. Plum. Nov. Gen. 34. 
Climbing three leaved Cururu. 

4. PAULLINIa foliis biternatis, foliclis ovatis ſubſinu- 
atis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 366. Paullinia with double trifoli- 
ate Leaves, having oval ſinuated Lobes. This is the 
Cururu ſandens enneaphylla, fructu racemeſo rubro. Plum. 
Climbing nine-leaved . with red branching Fruit. 

5. PAULLINIA 7025 pinnatis, folichts inciſit, petielis 
marginatis. Hort. Cliff. 52. Paullinia with winged Leaves 
whoſe Lobes are cut, and bordered Foot Stalks. This 
Is the Cururu ſcandens pentaphylla. Plum. Nov. Gen. 37. 


Climbing five-leaved Cururu. 
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6. PauLtINTA lig ternatis, foliolis ovatis ſubdenta- 
tis, peliclis marginatis. Burm ap. Plum. Paullinia with 
trifoliate Leaves, whoſe Lobes are oval and a little in- 
dented, and bordered Foot Stalks. Cururu ſcandens 
tripbylia. Plum. Three-leaved climbing Cururu. 

7. PAULLINIA foliis pinnatis tomentofis, foliolis d- 
tis incifis, petiolis marginatis, Paullinia with winged 
woolly Leaves, whoſe Lobes are oval and cut on their 
Edges, and bordered Foot Stalks. This is the Cururu 
ſcandent, pentaphylla & villſa, fruqtu racemeſo rubro, 


Heuſt. M. Climbing Cururu with five Leaves which 


are hairy, and a red Fruit growing in long Bunches. 

8. PAuLLINx IA foliis bipinnatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 366. 
Paullinia with double winged Leaves. Serjana ſcandent, 
Polypbylla & racemeſa. Plum. Climbing many-leaved 
Serjana, with Fruit growing in long Bunches. 

9. PAULLINIA foltis biternatis, foliolis oblongo-ovatis 
emarginatis, petialis marginatis. Paullinia with twice tri- 
foliate Leaves, whoſe Lobes are oblong, oval, indented 
at Top, and bordered Foot Stalks. Serjana ſcandens, 
eneapbylla, fructu racemoſo, foliis non dentatis. Houſt. 
MY. Climbing, nine-leaved Serjana, with Fruit grow- 
ing in long Bunches, and Leaves not indented. 

Thete Plants all grow naturally in the Weft- Indies, 
where there are ſeveral other Species not here enume- 
rated. They have climbing Stalks with Tendrils at each 
Joint, by which they faſten themſelves to the neigh- 
bouring Trees, and riſe 30 or 40 Feet high, garniſhed 
at each Joint with one Leaf, which in ſome of the 
Species is compoſed of 3 Lobes like Trefoil, in others 
of 5 Lobes, and ſome have 9 Lobes. Theſe are in 
ſome Species entire, in others they are indented at the 
Point, and ſome are cut on their Edges; in ſome Spe- 
cies their Surface is ſmooth, in others hairy. The Flow- 
ers come out in long Bunches like thoſe of Currants, 
they are ſmall and white, ſo make no Figure ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by three-cornered Capſules having 3 Cells, 
which in the Cururu of Plumier, contain roundiſh Seeds, 
but thoſe of the Serjana have winged Seeds like thoſe 
of the Maple reverſed, being faſtened at the Extremit 
of the Wing to the Capſule, the Seed hanging — 

As theſe Plants are ſo tender as not to live through 
the Winter in England, unleſs they are placed in a 
warm Stove,*and requiring a large Share of Room, 
they are ſeldom Boa) ans, in Europe, unleſs in Bota- 


nick Gardens for Variety, for their Flowers have very 


little Beauty to recommend them. 

They are propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ob- 
tained from the Countries, where they naturally grow, 
for they do not produce Seeds in England. Theſe 
ſhould be ſown in ſmall Pots, filled with light Earth, 
as ſoon as they arrive, and the Pots ſhould be plunged 
into. a moderate hot Bed of Tanners Bark.. If theſe 
Seeds arrive in Autumn, the Pots ſhould be plunged in- 
to the Bark Bed in the Stove, and then there will be. 
a Probability of the Plants coming up the following 
Seis; but thoſe Seeds which do not arrive here till 

pring, will not come up the ſame Year, ſo the Pots, 

in which they are ſown, ſhould be plunged into a mo- 
derate hot under a Frame, where they may be 
continued all the Summer, but in Autumn they 
ſhould be removed into the Stove, and during the 
Winter the Earth in the Pots muſt be now: and then 
watered, 
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watered, but it ſhould be given ſparingly. The follow- 
ing Spring the Pots ſhould be removed out of the Stove, 
and plunged into a new hot Bed under a Frame, which 
will bring up the Plants in about 6 Weeks if the Seeds 
are good, When the Plants are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be each planted in a ſmall Pot filled with liglit 
Earth, and plunged into a Tan Bed, vblerving to 
ſhade them every Day from the Sun, till they have 
taken new Root, after which they ſhould have ſree Air 
admitted daily, in Proportion to the Warmth of the 
"Seaſon. In Autumn they muſt be removed into the 
Bark Stove, where they thould conſtantly remain, and 

-muſt be treated as other tender Plants. 

PEACH. See Perſica. 

PEAR. See PYRUS, 

PEAS. See Piſum. 

PEAS EVERLASTING. See Lathyrus. 

PEDICLE is that Part of a Stalk which immedi- 
ately ſuſtains the Leaf, a Flower, or a Fruit, and is 
commonly called a Foot Stalk. | | 

PEDICULARIS, Rattle, Cocks Comb, or Louſe- 
wort. There are four different Kinds of this Plant, 
which grow wild in Paſtures in ſeveral Parts of England, 
and in ſome low Meadows are very troubleſome to the 
Paſtures, eſpecially one Sort with yellow Flowers, 
which riſes to a Foot high, or more, and is often in 
ſuch Plenty, as to be the moſt predominant Plant; but 
this is very bad Food for Cattle, and when it is mowed 
with the Graſs for Hay, renders it of little Value. The 
Seeds of this Plant are generally ripe by the Time the 
Graſs is mowed, ſo that whenever Perſons take Graſs 
Seed for ſowing, they ſhould be very careful, that none 
of this Seed is mixed with it. As theſe Plants are 
never cultivated, I ſhall not trouble the Reader with 
their ſeveral Varieties. | 

PEGANUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 530. Harmala. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. Hl. 257. Tab. 133. Wild Aſſyrian Rue. 
Tha Characters are, 

Te Flower has a permanent Emplalement compoſed of 
5 narorw erect Leaves the Length of tbe Petal. It bas 5 
oblong oval Petals, which ſpread open, and 15 Awl-ſhaped 
Stamina about half the Length of the Petals, whoſe Baſes 
 _ ſpread into a Nectarium under the Germen, and are ter- 
minated by ereft oblong Summits. It has a tbree-cornered 
roundiſh Germen, elevated at the Baſe of the Flower, 
with a three-cornered ſlender Style, the Length of the Sum- 
mits, having 3 Stigmas which are longer than the Style. 
The Germen becomes a roundiſb three-cornered Capſule, 
baving 3 Cells filled with oval acute-pointed Seeds. 

We have but one Species in the Engliſh Gardens at 
| preſent, viz. | 
PrzcaxnuM foliis multifidis. Hort. Upſ..!. Peganum 

with many-pointed Leaves. This is the Harmala. Dod. 
P. 121. and the Ruta ſylverſtris, flore magno albo. C. B. 
P. 336. Wild Rue with a large white Flower. 

This Plant grows naturally in Spain and Syria; it 
has a Root as large as a Man's little Finger, which by 
Age becomes woody. The Stalks decay every Autumn, 
and new ones ariſe in the Spring ; theſe grow about a 
Foot long, and divide into ſeveral ſmall Branches, gar- 
niſhed with oblong thick Leaves cut into ſeveral nar- 
.row Segments ; they are of a dark green, and of a gum- 


my bitteriſh Taſte. The Flowers are produced at the 
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Fnd of the Branches, ſitting cloſe between the Leaves : 
they are compoſed of 5 roundiſh white Petals, which 
open like a Roſe, having 15 Awl-ſhaped Stamina ter- 
minated by oblong yellow erect Summits. In the Cen- 
ter is ſituated a roundiſh three-cornered Germen, hay- 
ing a thr2e-cornered Style the Length of the Stamina, 
with 3 Stigmas, longer than the Style. The Germen 
afterward becomes a roundiſh three cornered Capſule 
having 3 Cells which contain ſeveral oval acute-pointed 
Seeds. It flowers in July, and in warm Summers the 
Seeds will ripen here in the Autumn, 

It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
thinly on a Bed of light Earth the Beginning of April, 
and when the Plants come up, they mult be conſtanily 
kept clean from Weeds, which is all the Culture they 
require till the End of Ocleber, or Beginning of Novem- 
ber, when their Stalks decay. At which Time, if the 
Bed is covered with Tanners Bark. Aſhes Sawduſt, or 
ſuch like Covering to keep out the Froſt, it will be a 
ſecure Way to preſerve the Roots, which when young 
are ſomewhat tender. The following March the Roots 
may be taken up, and tranſplanted into a waren Situa- 
tion and a dry Soil, where they will continue ſeveral 
Years. This is ſometimes uſed in Medicine. 

PELECINUS. See Biſerrula. 

PELLITORY OF SPAIN. See Anthemis. 

PELLITORY OF THE WAI. L. See Parietaria. 

PENDULOUS HEADS OF FLOWERS are ſuch, 
as hang downward, 

PENNATED. A pennated Leaf (called in Zatin 
Folium Pennatum) is a compound Leaf, divided into 
ſeveral Parts (each of which is called a Lobe, placed 
along the middle Rib, either alternately, or by Pairs, 
When the middle Rib is terminated by an odd Lobe, it 
is ſaid to be unequally pennated, and equally pennated, 
u hen it is not terminated by an odd Lobe. When the 
Lobes are all nearly of the ſame Form and B'gneſs, it 
1s called an uniform pennated Leaf ; when they are not 
ſo, it is ſaid to be difform, Examples of pennated 
Leaves are the Aſh, Walnut, Cc. 

PENNY-ROYAL See Pulegium. 

PFNTAPETALOUS FLOWERS are ſuch as 
have five Leaves. 

PENTAPETES. Lin. Gen. P. Alcea. Raii Supp. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower has for the moſt part a double Empalement, 
the outer being ſmall and compoſed of 3 Leaves, the inner 
is cut into 5 Parts which are reflexed.. It bas 5 oblong 
Petals which ſpread open, and 15 narrow Stamina joined 
in a Tube at their Baſe, with 5 long coloured Summits, 
which are eref and bar ren; between each of theſe are 3 
Stamina terminated by oblong ere Summits. It bas a roun- 
diſh Germen, with a cylindrical Style the Length of the 
Stamina, crowned by a thick Stigma. The Germen be- 
comes an oval ligneous Capſule with 5 Cells filled with 
oblong Seeds. | 

We have but one Species of this Genus at preſent 

in the Engliſh Gardens, viz. 

PENTAPETES foliis baſtato-lanceolatis ſerratit. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 698. Pentapetes with Halberd-pointed, 

pear-ſhaped, ſawed Leaves. This is the Alcea Indica 
lucida haſtata folio, flore Blattariæ phanicio. Raii Supp. 
| $23, 
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23. Indian Vervain Mallow with a lucid Spear-ſhaped 
Lat and a ſcarlet Flower like Moth Mullein. 

This Plant grows naturally in India, from whence I 
have ſeveral Times received the Seeds; it is annual, and 
dies in Autumn, ſoon after it has ripened Seeds. This 
hath an upright Stalk from 2 to 43 Feet high, ſending 
out Side Branches the whole Length, thoſe from the 
lower Part of the Stalks are the longeſt, the others 
gradually diminiſh, ſo as to form a Sort of Pyramid. 
Theſe are garniſhed with Leaves of different Forms ; 
the lower Leaves, which are largeſt, are cut on their 
Sides towards the Baſe into 2 Side Lobes which are 
ſhort, and the Middle is extended 2 or 3 Inches farther 
in Length, ſo that the Leaves greatly reſemble the 
Point of Halberds; they are ſlightly ſawed on their 
Edges, and of a lucid green on their upper Side, but 
are paler on their under, ſtanding upon pretty long Foot 
Stalks. The Leaves, which are on the upper Part of 
the Branches, are much narrower, and ſome of them have 
very ſmall Indentures on their Sides; theſe fit cloſer to 
the Stalks, and are placed alternately. From the Wings 
of the Stalks the Flowers come out; they are for the 
moſt part ſingle, but ſometimes their are two ariſing at 
the ſame Place from the Sides of the Foot Stalk of the 
Leaves. The Foot Stalk of the Flower is ſhort and 
flender. The exterior Emplement of the Flower is 
compoſed of 3 ſhort Leaves, which fall off ſoon; the 
interior is of one Leaf, cut at the Top into 5 acute Seg- 
ments, which ſpread open, and are almoſt as long as 
the Petal. The Flower is of one Petal cut into 5 ob 
tuſe Segments almoſt to the Bottom, but as they are 
joined and fall off in one Piece, fo the Flower is mono- 
petalous, according to Mr. Ray and Tournefort. In the 
Center of the Flower arifes a ſhort thick Column, to 
which adhere 15 ſhort Stamina terminated by oblong 
ere Summits, and between every third Stamen is ſitu- 
ated a larger Stamen with an oblong erect Summit of 
a deep red Colour; theſe 5 large Summits are barren, 
having no Farina f&cundans upon them. Between the 
Stamina is ſituated a roundiſh Germen, ſupporting a 
Style the Length of the Stamina, which is crowned b 
a thick Stigma. Theſe being all joined at their Baſe 
into a Sort of Column, diſtinguiſh the Tribe to which 
it belongs, which is the malvaceous, ſo that though the 
Flower at firſt Appearance greatly reſembles the Flowers 
of Moth Mullein, yet upon Examination of its eſſential 
CharaQers, it will be found to belong to the Claſs here- 
mentioned. The Flowers are of a fine ſcarlet Colour, 
appearing in Fuly, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh Cap- 
ſules with 5 Cells, which are a little woody, each Cell 
incloſing 3 or 4 oblong Seeds, which ripen in Au- 
tumn. 

The Seeds of this Plant muſt be ſown on a good hot 
Bed early in Marrb, and when the Plants are fit to 
tranſplant, there ſhould be a new hot Bed prepared to 
receive them, into which ſhould be plunged ſome ſmall 
Pots filled with good Kitchen Garden Earth; in each of 
theſe ſhould be one Plant put, giving them a little Water 
to ſettle the Earth to their Roots; they muſt alſo be 
ſhaded from the Sun till they have taken new Root, 
then they ſhould be treated as other tender exotick 
Plants, admitting the free Air to them every Day in 
Im to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and covering 
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the Glaſſes with Matts every Evening to keep them 
warm. When the Plants are advanced in Growth ſo 
as to fill the Pots with their Roots, they ſhould be 
ſhifted into larger Pots filled with the ſame Sort of 
Earth, and plunged into another hot Bed, where they 
may remain as long as they can ſtand under the Glaſſes 
of the Bed without being injured, and afterward they 
muſt be removed either into the Stove or a Glaſs Caſe, 
where they may be ſcreened from the Cold, and in 
warm Weather have Plenty of freſh Air admitted to 
them. With this Management the Plants will begin to 
flower early in gp and their will be a Succeſſion of 
Flowers till the End of September, during which Time 


they make a good Appearance, The Seeds ripen gra- 


dually after each other in the ſame Succeſſion as the 
Flowers were produced, fo they ſhould be gathered as 
ſoon as their Capſules begin to open at the Top. Theſe 
Plants are ſometimes turned out of the Pots, when 
they are ſtrong and planted in warm Borders, where, 
if the Seaſons prove very warm, the Plants will flower 
pretty well; but theſe very _ perfect Seeds, fo 
that in order to have them in Perfection, they muſt be- 
treated in the Manner before directed. 

PENTAPHYLLOIDES. See Potentilla. 

PEONY. See Pzonia. 

PEPO. Se Cucurbita. 

PERENNIAL PLANTS are ſuch whoſe Roots will 
abide many Years, whether they retain their Leaves 
in Winter or not; thoſe which retain their Leaves, are 
called Ever-greens, but ſuch as caſt their Leaves, are 
called Deciduous or Perdifols. Some of theſe have 
annual Stalks, which die to the Root every Autumn, 
and ſhoot up again in the Spring; to which Fungius 
gives the Title of Radix reflibiles. 

PERESKIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 37. Tab. 26. Caclus. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. $39. Gooſeberry, vulgò. 

The Characters are, 

It bath eſs Pager Flower conſiſting of ſeveral Leaves, 
placed orbicularly, whoſe Cup becomes a ſoft, fleſby, glo- 
bular Fruit beſet with Leaves. In the Middle of the 
Fruit are many flat roundiſh Seeds included in a Mucilage, 

We have but one Species of this Plant, viz. 

PzrESKIA aculeata, flore alba, ſruftu flaveſcente. 
Plum. Nev. Gen. 37. Prickly Pereſtia with a white 
Flower, and a yellowiſh Fruit. This is the Cactus caule 
tereti arbores ſj inofo, foliis lanceolato-ovatis. Lin. Hort. 
Upſal. 122. Caftus with a taper Tree-like, prickly 
Stalk, and Spear-ſhaped oval Leaves. 

This Plant grows in ſome Parts of the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies, from whence it was brought to the Engliſb Set- 
tlements in America, where it is called a Gooſeberry, 
and by the Dutch it is called Blad Apple. It hath — 
ſlender Branches, which will not ſupport themſelves, ſo 
mult be ſupported by Stakes, or they will trail on what- 
ever Plants grow near them. - Theſe Branches, as alſo 
the Stem of the Plant, are beſet with long whitiſh 
Spines, which are produced in Tufts. The Leaves are 
roundiſh, very thick, and ſucculent ; the Fruit is about 
the Size of a Walnut, having Tufts of ſmall Leaves 
on it, and hath a whitiſh mucilaginous Pulp. 

It may be propagated. by planting the Cuttings du- 
ring any of the Summer Months: 'Thele ſhould be plant- 
ed in Pots filled with 6 light Earth, and plunged in- 
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to a moderate hot Bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to 
ſhade them from the Sun in the Heat of the Day, alſo 
to refreſh them every third or fourth Day with Water. 
In about 2 Months the Cuttings will have made good 
Roots, when they may be carefully taken out of the 
Pots, and each planted in a Pot filled with freth Earth, 
and then plunged into the hot Bed again, where they 
may remain during the Summer Seaſon ; but at Michae!- 
mas, when the Nights begin to be cold, they ſhould be 
removed into the Stove, and plunged in the Bark Bed. 
During the Winter Seaſon, the Plants muſt be kept 
warm, and ſhould be watered twice a Week ; but in 
cold Weatber it ſhould not be given in large Quantities. 
In Summer they muſt have a large Share of Air, and 
muſt be more plentifully watered, but they ſhould con- 
ſtantly remain in the Stove, for though they will bear 
the open Air in Summer, in a warm Situation, yet 
they will make no Progreſs, if they are placed abroad ; 
nor do they thrive near ſo well in the dry Stove, as 
when they are plunged in the Tan, ſo that the bet 
Way is to ſet them next a Trellace, at the Back of the 
Tan Bed, to which their Branches may be faſtened, 
to prevent their trailing on other Plants. This Plant 
has not as yet produced either Flowers or Fruit in Eng- 
land; but as their are ſeveral Plants pretty welt grown 
in the Gardens of the Curious, we may expect ſome 
of them will flower in a ſhort Time. 

PERICL YMENUM. Tourn. Inſt. Caprifolium. Tourn 
Infl. Lonicera. Lin. Gen. Pl. 210. Honeyſuckle; in 
French, Chevre-feuille. 

The Charadters are, 
ſbe Empalement he nas and cut into 5 Parts fitting 
upon the 'Germen, The Flower is of one Petal, baving 
an obling Tube, cut at the Top into 5 Segments which turn 
backward. It has 5 dul. ſbaped Stamina almoſt the Length 
of the Petal, terminated by ablang Summits, and a roun- 
diſh Germen ſituated below the Flower, Supporting a ſlen- 
der Style crewned by an obtuſe Stigma. e Germen be- 
comes an umbilicated Berry with 2 Cells, each containing 
cone roundiſh Seed, | * 

The Species are, | 

1. PERICLYMENUM floribus capitatis terminalibus, 
foliis omnibus connatis ſempervirentibus. Honeyſuckle 
with Flowers growing in Heads at the End of the 
Branches, and Leaves joined round the Stalk, and 
evet · green. This is the Periclymenum per foliatum Virgint- 
anum ſempervirent & florens. H. L. Perfoliate, ever- 
green, Virginia Honeyſuckle, which always flowers, 
commonly called Trumpet Honeyſuckle. 

2. PERICLNMuEN ON racemis lateralibus oppaſitis, Ho- 
ribus pendulis, follis Ianceolatis integerrimis. Honeyluckle 
with Flowers in long Bunches growing oppoſite, and 
hanging down, and entire Spear-ſhaped Leaves. This 
is the Periclymenum 2 fore flaveſcente, fruttu 
niveo. Hort. Elth. 306. Honeyſuckle with yellowiſh 
Flowers growing in Bunches, and a ſnowy Fruit. 

3- PE&RICLYMENUM corymbis terminalibus, folits 0ua- 
tis. verticillatis pettolatis, Honeyſuckle with round 
Bunches of Flowers at the End of the Branches, and 
oval Leaves growing in Whorls, having Foot Stalks. 
Periclymenum aliud arborefeus ramulis inflexis, flore coral- 
line. Plum, Cat. Another Tree-like Honeyſuckle with 
inflexed Branches, and a Coral-coloured Flower. 
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4. PERICLYMENUM corymbis terminalibus. ſeliis og. 
tis acutis. Honeyiuckle with round Bunches of Flowers 
terminating the Branches, and oval acute Leaves. This 
is the Periclymenum foliis acutis, floribus proſunde diſſettis, 
Feuill. Peru. 2. p. 760. Tab. 45. Honeyſuckle with 
acute-pointed Leaies, and Flowers deeply cut. 

5. PERICLYMENUM capitulis evatis imbricatis termi. 
nalibus, elite omnibus diſtinftis. Honeyſuckle with oval 
imbricated Heads terminating the Stalks, and all the 
Leaves diſtin. This is the Caprifolium Germanicum, 
Dead. p. 411. The German Honeyſuckle. 

6. PERICLYMENUM fleribus verticillatis terminalibus 
Ade, feliis ſummis connato-perfoliatis. Hort. C. f. 45. 

oneyſuckle with Whorls of Flowers ſitting cloſe at 
the Ends of the Branches, and the upper Leaves ſur- 
rounding the Stalk. This is the Caprifelium Italicum. 
Dad. p. 411. Italian Honeyſuckle, 

7. PERICLYMENUM floribus corymbaſis ter minalibus, 
foliis birſutis diſtind it, virminibus tenuicribus, Honey- 
ſuckle with a Corymbus of Flowers terminating the 
Stalks, hairy Leaves growing diſtin, and very flender 
Branches, commonly called Engliſh Honeyfuckle or 
Woodbine. 

8 PERICLYMENUM floribus verticillatis terminalibu; 
ſeſſilibus, foliis-connato. perfoliatis ſempervirentibus glabris. 

neyſuckle with whorled Flowers ſitting cloſe, and 
terminating the Stalks, and ſmooth ever green Leaves 
ſurrounding the Stalks. This is the Caprifolium per- 
foliatum ſempervirens, flaribus ſpecieſis. Hert. Cbelſ. The 
ever-green Honeyſuckle, having beautiful Flowers. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Virginia, and many 
other Parts of North-Americe, but has been long 
cultivated in the Engliſþ Gardens by the Title of Vir- 
ginia Trumpet Honeyſuckle. Of this there are two 
Varieties, if not diſtinct Species, one being much hardier 
than the other. The old Sort, which came from 7 
ginia, has ſtronger Shoots ; the Leaves are of a bright- 
er green; the Bunches of Flowers are larger, and deep- 
er coloured than the other, which came trom Car cling. 
Theſe Plants have the Appearance of the common 
Honeyſuckle, but the Shoots are weaker than any 
of thoſe, except the wild. Sort called Woodbine ; they 
are of a purpliſh red Colour, and fmooth. The 


Leaves are of an oblong oval Shape inverted, and 


cloſely ſurround the Stalk; of a lucid green on their 
upper Side, but pale on their under. Ihe Flowers are 
produced in Bunches at the End of the Branches; theſe 
have long ſlender Tubes, which are enlarged at the 
Top, where they are cut into 5 almoſt equal Segments. 
The Outſide of the Flower is of a bright ſcarlet, and 
the Inſide yellow ; they have great Appearance of the 
Honeyſuckle, but are not ſo deeply divided, nor are 
the Segments reflexed. They have no Odour, but for 
the Beauty of their Flowers, and their long Continuance 
io flower, together with their Leaves being ever-green, 
* are preſerved in moſt curious Gardens 

heſe ſhould be planted againſt Walls or Pales, to 
which their -Branches ſhould be trained for Support, 
otherwiſe they will fall to the Ground; for they cannot 
be reduced to Heads like many of the Honey ſuckles, 
becauſe their Branches are too weak and rambling, and 
are liable to be killed in ſevere Winters; therefore 
they ſhould be planted to a warm Aſpect, where r. 

| | will 
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will begin to flower the latter End of June, and 
there will be a Succeſſion ot Flowers till the Autumn. 
Theſe are propagated by laying down their young 
Branches, which will eaſily take Root, and may be 
afterward treated like the Honeyſuckle, 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Jamaica; this hath 
many ſlender Branches, which cannot ſupport them- 
ſelves, but trail upon any neighbouring Buſhes. *Vhey 
grow 8 or 10 Feet long, are covered with a brown 
Bark, and garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves about 
two Inches and a Halt long, and one broad in the 
Middle; of a lucid green on their upper Side, but pale 
on their under, ſtanding by Pairs oppoſite. The Flow- 
ers come out from the Side of the Branches at each 
— they are ranged on each Side the Foot Stalk in 
ong Bunches like Currants. The Bunches come out 
oppoſite by Pairs; they are 3 or 4 Inches long. The 
Flowers are \mall, of a yellowiſh green, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall Bereein of a Snow white, from whence 
the Plant is called Snowberry Buſh in America. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in ſome of the Iflands 
in the H/eſt-Indies ; this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 10 
or 12 Feet high, ſending out many lender Branches, 
covered with a hght brown Bark, ani garniſhed with 
oval Leaves near 2 Inches long, and an lach and a 
Quarter broad, four of them coming out at each Joint 
in Whorls round the Stalk ; they ſtand upon ſhort 
Foot Stalks, and have one ſtrong Mid-rib, with teveral 
Veins running from the Mid-rib to the Sides. The 
Flowers come out in raund Bunches at the End of the 
Branches; they ate of a deep Coral Colour on their 
Outſide, but of a pale red within. This was found 
growing in Jamaica by the late Dr. Houfloun, who 
brought it to England. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the Kingdom of 
Chili; Father Feuillie (vund it near the City of Concep- 
tion ; it was afterward found by the late Dr. Houftoun 
growing at a little Diſtance from Carchagena in New 
Spain. This hath a thrubby Stalk near 4 Inches thick, 
covered with a gray Bark, dividing into many Branches, 
which riſe about 12 Feet high; they are garniſhed with 
ſtiff Leaves placed by Pairs oppoſite, which are an Inch 
and a Half long, and one broad, ending in a Point; of 
a lucid green on their upper Side, but pale on their 
under. The Flowers are produced in round Bunches 
at the End of the Branches; they are tubulous, ſmall, 
of a deep red, and cut into 4 Segments at the Top. 
Theſe are ſucceeded by oval Berries the Size of ſmall 
Olives, incloſing a hard Seed. 

The Branches of this Shrub are uſed for dying a 
black in the Spaniſh Wrfl-Indies, which cannot be wafh- 
ed out. This Dye is made with the Wood of the Shrub 
cut into ſmall Pieces, and mixed with a Plant called Pan- 
gur, and a black Earth called Rebbo, boihng them in 
common Water till it becomes of « proper Conſiſtence. 

Theſe 3 Sorts are too tender to thrive in this Coun- 
try without artificial Heat ; they ace propagated by 
Seeds, which muſt be procured from the Countries, 
where they naturally grow, for they do not ripen here. 
"Theſe ſhould be ſown in Pots, and plunged into a mo- 
derate hot Bed, where they may remam till Autumn, 
for the Plants rarely come up the firſt Year, ſo the 
Pots ſhould be removed mo the Stove for the Winter 
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Scaſon, and the following Spring placed on a freſh hot 
Bed, which will bring up the Plants ; when they are fit 
to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall Pot 
filled with light Earth, and plunged into a freſh hot Bed, 
ſhading them from the Sun, till they have taken new 
Root, and then they muſt be treated as other tender 
Plants from thoſe Countries. As the Plants obtain 
Strength, they ſhould be more hardily treated, by pla- 
cing them abroad in a ſheltered Situation for 2 Months 
or 10 Weeks, in the warmeſt Part of the Summer, and 
in the Winter they may be placed in the dry Stove, 
kept to a moderate degree of Warmth, where they 
will thrive, and produce their Flowers in Autumn. 

The 5th Sort is the common Dutch of German Ho- 
neyſuckle, which has been generally ſuppoſed the ſame 
with the Engliſh wild Sort called Woodbine, but is un- 
doubtedly a very different Species, for the Shoots of this 
are much ſtronger. The Plants may be trained with 
Stems, and formed into Heads, which the wild Sort 
cannot, their Branches being too weak and trailing for 
this Purpoſe. The Branches of this are ſmooth, of a 
purpliſh Colour, garniſhed with oblong oval Leaves 3 
Inches long, and an Inch and 3 Quarters broad, of a 
lucid green on their upper Side, but a pale on their un- 
der, having very ſhort Foot Stalks ; they are placed by 
Pairs, but are not joined at their Baſe. The Flowers 
are produced in Bunches at the End of the Branches, 
each Flower ariſing out of a ſcaly Cover, which Covers, 
after the Flowers fade, form an oval Head, whoſe 
Scales lie over each other, like thoſe of Fiſh... The 
Flowers are of a reddiſh Colour on their Outſide, and 

ellowiſh within; of a very agreeable Odour. This 
Sort flowers in June. July, and Auguſl. There are 2 
other Varieties of this Species, one called the long 
blowing, and the other the late red Honeyſuckle. 

The 6th Sort is commonly called the [talian Honey- 
ſuckle; of this there are 2 of 3 Varieties, the early 
white Honeyſuckle is one this is the Grſt which flow- 
efs, always appearing in May. The Branches are flen- 
der, covered with a light green Bark, and garniſhed 
with oval Leaves of a thin Texture, placed by Pairs 
fitring cloſe to the Branches, but thoſe which are ſitu- 
ated toward the End of the Branches, join at their 
Baſe, fo that the Stalk ſeems as if it came through the 
Leaves. The Flowers are produced in whorted Bunches 
at the End of the Branches; they are white, arid 
have a very fragrant Odour, but ate of ſhort Dorati- 
on, ſo that in about a Fortnight, they are entirely over, 
and ſoon after the Leaves appear as if blighted and 
fickly, making an indifferent Appearance the whole 
Summer, which has rendered them leſs valned than the 
others. The other Variety is the yellow ſtallan FHoney- 
ſuckle, which is the neut in Succeſhon to the white. 
The Shoots of this ate much like thoſe of the former, 
but have a darker Bark ; the Leaves ate alfo of à deeper 
green ; the Flowers are of a-yelowiſtt red, and appeat 
ſoon after the white; they are not of much longer Pu- 
ration, and are ſucceeded by red Berries containing 
one hard Seed incloſed in a ſoft” Pulp, which ripens in 
Autumn. K | 

The 7th Sort is the common wild Engliſb Honeyſuc- 
kle or Woedbiney this grows naturally iti the Hedges 
in many Parts of ts The Branches are very 
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flender and hairy, trailing over the neighbouring Buſhes, 
and twining round the Boughs of Trees; the Leaves 
are oblong, hairy, and diſtint, not joined at their 
Baſe; they are placed by Pairs oppoſite ; the Flowers 
are produced in long Bunches at the End of the Branches. 
There are 2 Varieties, one with white, the other yel- 
lowiſh red Flowers. "Theſe appear in July, and there 
is a Succeſſion of Flowers till Autumn. 

There is alſo a Variety of this with variegated 
Leaves, and one with cut Leaves ſomewhat like the 
Leaves of Oak, and one of theſe with variegated 
Leaves; but, as theſe are accidental Varicties, I have 
not enumerated them. | 

The 8th Sort is ſuppoſed to grow naturally in North 
America ; this hath ſtrong Branches, covered with a 
purple Bark, and garniſhed with lucid green Leaves 
embracing the Stalks, which continue their Verdure 
all the Year. The Flowers are produced in whorled 
Bunches at the End of the Branches; there are fre- 
quently 2 and ſometimes 3 of theſe Bunches riſing one 
out of another; they are of a bright red on their Out- 
ſide, and yellow within; of a ſtrong aromatick Fla- 
vour. This Sort begins to flower in June, and there is 
a Succeſſion of Flowers till the. Froſt puts a Stop to 
them, ſo that it is the moſt valuable of all the Sorts. 

All. the Sorts of Honeyſuckles are propagated by Lay- 
ers or Cuttings: When you do it by Layers, the young 
Shoots only ſhould be choſen for that Purpoſe; theſe 
ſhould be layed in Autumn, and by the following Au- 
tumn they will have taken Root, when they ſhould be 
cut off from the Plants, and either planted where they 
are to remain, or into a Nurſery to be trained up for 
Standards, which muſt be done by fixing down Stakes 
to the Stem of each Plant, to which their principal 
Stalk ſhould be faſtened, and all the other muſt be cut 
off; the principal Stalk muſt be trained to the intended 
Height of the Stem, then it ſhould be ſhortened, to 
torce out lateral Branches, and theſe ſhould be again 
ſtopped to prevent their growing too long; by conſtant- 
ly repeating this as the Shoots are produced, they may 
be formed into a Sort of Standard; but if any —— 
is had to their flowering, they cannot be formed into 
regular Heads, for by conitantly ſhortening their 
Branches, the Flower Buds will be cut off, ſo that few 
Flowers can be expected; and as it is an unnatural 
Form for theſe Trees, ſo there ſhould be but few of 
them reduced to it, for when they are planted near o- 
ther Buſhes, in whoſe Branches the Shoots of the Ho- 
neyſuckles may run and mix, they will flower much 
better and have a finer Appearance than when they are 
more regularly trained; therefore, when the Plants are 
in the Nurſery, if 2 or 3 of the principal Shoots .are 
trained up to the Stakes, and the others are entirely cut 
off, they will be fit to tranſplant the following Autumn, 
to the Places where the are to remain; for though the 
Roots may be tranſplanted at a greater Age, yet they 
do not. thrive ſo well as when removed while they are 


oung. 1 
{ When theſe Plants are propagated by Cuttings, they 
ſhould be planted in September, as ſoon as the Ground 
is moiſtened by Rain, The Cuttings ſhould have 4 
Joints, 3 of which ſhould be buried in the Ground, and 
the 4th above the Surface, from which the Shoots are 


* 
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to be produced. Theſe may be planted in Rows, at 


about a Foot Diſtance Row from Row, and 4 Inches 
aſunder in the Rows, treading the Earth cloſe to them ; 
and as the ever-green and late red Honeyſuckles, are a 
little more tender than the other Sorts, ſo if the Ground 
between the Rows where theſe are planted, is covered 
with Tanners Bark or Mulch.to kcep out the Froft in 
Winter, and the drying Winds of the Spring, it will 
be of great Advantage to the Cuttings; and if the 
Cuttings of theſe Sorts, have a ſmall Piece of the two 
Years Wood at their Bottom, there will be no Hazard 
of their taking Root. The Plants raiſed from Cuttings, 
are preferable to thoſe propagated by Layers, as they 
have generally better Roots. 

Theſe Plants will grow in almoſt any Soil or Situa. 
tion (except the laſt mentioned, which will not thtive 
where they are too much expoſed to the Cold in Win- 
ter) they thrive beſt in a ſoft ſandy Loam, and will re- 
tain their Leaves in greater Verdure in ſuch Ground, 
then if planted in a dry gravelly Soil, where in warm 
dry Seaſons their Leaves otten ſhrink, and hang in a 
diſagreeable Manner ; nor will thoſe Sorts which natu- 
rally flower late in Autumn, continue fo long in Beauty 
on a dry Soil unleſs the Seaſon proves moiſt and cold, 


as thoſe in a gentle Loam, not too ſtiff or wet. 


There are few Sorts of Shrubs which deſerve Culti- 
vation better than moſt of theſe, *for their Flowers are 
very beautiful, and perfume the Air to a great Diſtance, 
eſpecially in the Mornings and Evenings, and in cloudy 
Weather, when the Sun does not exhale their Odour, 
and raiſe it too high to be preceptible; ſo that in all 
retired Walks, their cannot be too many of theſe in- 
termixed with the other Shrubs. I have ſeen theſe 
Plants intermixed in Hedges planted either with Alder 
or Laurel, where the Branches have been artfully train- 
ed between thoſe of the Hedge; from which the Flow- 
ers have appeared diſperſed from the Bottom of the 
Hedge to the 'Top, and being intermixed with the 
ſtrong green Leaves of the Plants which principally 
compoſe the Hedge, they have made a fine Appearance; 
the beſt Sorts for this Purpoſe, are the ever-green and 
long-blowing Honeyſuckles, becauſe their Flowers con- 
tinue in Succeſſion much longer than the other Sorts. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, but un- 
leſs they are ſown in the Autumn ſoon after they are 
ripe, the Plants will not come up the firſt Year. 

PERIPLOCA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 93. Tab. 22. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 267. Virginian Silk, vulgd. 

The Cbaradters are, 

The Flower bath à ſmall permanent Empalement, cut 

into 5 Points. The Flower bas one plain Petal, cut into 


narrow Segments, indented at their Points, with a 


ſmall Nefarium going round the Center of the Petal, and 
the 5 incurved Filaments which are not ſo long as the Pe- 
tal, and 5 ſbort Stamina terminated by erect Summit, 
which join in a Head. It has a ſmall bid Germen with 
ſearce any Style, crowned by 2 ſimple Stigmas. The Ger- 
men becomes 2 oblong, bellied Capſules with one Cell, fi. 
led with Seeds crowned with Down, lying over each other 
like the Scales of Fiſh. 
The Species are, 
I. PERIPLOCA floribus internè birſutis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 211. Virginia Silk with Flowers hairy 4 * 
ninde. 
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Inſide. This is the Periploca foliit oblongis. Tourn. Inſt. 
K. H. 93. Virginia Silk with oblong Leaves. 

2. PERIPLOCA caule birſuto. Lin, Sp. Pl. 211. Vir- 
ginia Silk with a hairy Stalk. This is the Apocynum 
ſcandens, Ajricanum, vince pervincæ foliio ſubincanum. 
Com. Plant. Rar. 18. Climbing A/rican Dogſbane with 
a hoary Periwinkle Leaf. X 

3. PERIPLOCA /eliis oblongo cordatis pubeſcentibus, flo- 
ribus alaribus, caule fruticoſo ſcandente. Virginia Silk, 
with oblong Heart-ſhaped Leaves, covered with ſoft 
Hairs, and Flowers proceeding from the Sides of the 
Stalks, which are ſhrubby and climbing. This is the Pe- 
riploca folits cordatis holoſericeis, floribus parvis, all is, cam- 


. paniformibus, Houſt. AAV. Periploca with Heart-ſhaped 


ſilky Leaves, and ſmall white Bell-ſhaped Flowers. 

4. PeRIPLOCA folris oblongo-ovatis, filiquis teretibus 
articulatis, caule ſcandente. Virginia Silk with oblong 
oval Leaves, taper jointed Pods, and a climbing Stalk: 
This is the Apocynum ſcandens, amygdali folio ſiliguis eme- 
ri. Plum. Cat. 3. Climbing Dogſbane with an Almond 
Leaf, and a Pod like Scorpion Sena. 

5. PExIPLOCA foliis evato-lanceolatis, floribus termi- 
nalibus, filiqui, articulatis, caule fruticoſo ſcandente. Vir- 
ginia Silk with oval Spear-ſhaped I caves, Flowers ter- 
minating the Stalks, taper jointed Pods, and a ſhrubby 
climbing Stalk. This ts the Apocynum ſcandens, pervince 
folio, = lutes, filiguis emeri. Haul. M.. Climbing 
Dogſbane with a Periwinkle Leaf, a yellow Flower, 
and Pods like Scorpion Sena. 

6. PERITTOCA feliis lanceolatis, acuminatis, floribus 
umbellatis axiliaribus, caule fruticoſo ſenndente. Virginia 
Silk with Spear-ſhaped acute-pointed Leaves, Flowers 
growing in Umbels from the Sides of the Stalks, and a 
ihrubby climbing Stalk. ' This is the Apecynum frutico- 
ſum ſcandens geniſiæ Hiſpanice facie, floribus lafteis do- 
ratis, Sloan. Cat. Jam. 8g. Shrubby climbing Dogſbane 
reſembling Spanih Broom, and milky ſweet Flowers. 

7. PzripLoca foliis ſubcordatis obtuſii, infernè inca- 
nis caule birſuto ſcandente. Virginia Silk, with Heart- 
ſhaped obtufe Leaves, which are hoary on their under 
Side and a hairy climbing Stalk, This is the Apocynum 
Afrum ſcandens, folio rotunds ſubincan» nummularie. 
Brerh. Ind. alt. 1. p. 314. African climbing Dogſbane, 
with a round hoary Leaf like Moneywort, which is hoa- 
ry on the under Side, | 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in Syria, but is hard 
enough to thrive in the open Air in England. It hat 
twining ſhrubby Stalks, covered with à dark Bark, 
which twiſt round any neighbouring Support, and will 
riſe more than 40 Feet high, ſending out flender Branch- 
es from the Side, which twine round each other, and 
are garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves near 4 
Inches long, and 2 broad in the Middle, of a lucid 
reen on their upper Side, hut. pale on their- under, 

nding by Pairs, upon ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flow 
ers come out toward the End of the ſmall Branches in 
Bunches, they are of a purple Colour, and hairy on their 
Inſide, . compoſed of one Petal cut into 5 Segments al- 
moſt to the Bottom, which ſpread open in Form of a 
Star, and within is fituated a NeQarium, which goes 
round the five ſhort Stamina and Germen, and is hairy. 
The Germen turns to a double long taper Pod or Cap- 
ſule, filled with compreſſed Seeds lying over each other 
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like the Scales cf Fiſh, having a ſoft Down fixed to their 
Top. This Plant flowers in July and Auguſt, but rare- 
ly ripens Seeds in England. 

It it eaſily propagated by laying down the Branches, 
which will put out Roots in one Year, and may then be 
cut from the old Plant, and planted where they are to 
remain. Theſe may be tranſplanted in Autumn, when 
their Leaves begin to fall, or in Spring before they begin 
to ſhoot, and . muſt be planted where they may have 
Support, otherwiſe they will trail on the Ground, and 
taſten about whatever Plants are near them. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Africa; this hath 
many lender Stalks, which twine about each other, gr 


*any neighbouring Support, and will riſe near 3 Feet 


high, putting out ſeveral ſmall Side Branches, theſe are 
hairy as are alſo the Leaves, which are oval, about three 
Quarters of an Inch long, and half an Inch broad, ſtand- 
ing by Pairs on very ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers 
come out in ſmall Bunches from the Side of the Stalks, 
they are ſmall, and of a worn - out purpliſh Colour, and 
a ſweet Scent, being cut into 5 narrow Segments almoſt 
to the Bottom. It flowers in the Summer Months, but 
does not produce Seeds here. There is a Variety of 
this with ſmooth Leaves and Stalks, | 

The 3d Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Houſtoun grow- 
naturally at La Vera Cruz in America. This riſes with 
a ſtrong: woody Stalk 5 or 6 Feet High covered with a 
gray Bark putting out many weak Branches, which 


twiſt themſelves about any neighbouring Support and” 


riſe 20 Feet; they are garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves 3 Inches long, and 2 broad near their Baſe ; 
they are of a yellowiſh green, covered with filky Hairs, 
which are ſoft to the Touch; they ſtand oppoſite by 
Pairs upon pretty long Foot Stalks. The Flowers come 
out in ſmall Bunches from the Wings of the Leaves, 
they are ſmall, white, and of the open Bell Shape; theſe 


are ſucceeded by ſwelling taper Pods, filled with Seeds 


crowned with long feathery Down. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally at Campeachy, from 
whence the late Dr. Houftoun ſent the Seeds.” This hath 
ſlender, ſhrubby, clunbing Stalks, which faſten round 
the neighbouring Trees, and tiſes 30 Feet, covered with 
a purpliſh Bark, garniſhed with oblong oval Leaves, 
about two Inches long and one broad, of a lucid green, 
and pretty thick Texture; theſe ſtand. upon ſhort Foot 
Stalks oppoſite. The Flowers are in ſmall Bunches, 
ſtanding upon very long Foot Stalks; they are white, 
and'are ſucceeded by very ſlender taper Pods, near a 
Foot long, Having ſmall ſwelling Joints an Inch apart; 


in each of theſe are lodged 3 or 4 flat oval Seeds, with a . 


Plume of Down on their Top. | 
The 5th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, from whence 
the late Dr. Howſtoun ſent it to England in 1730. This 
hath ſhrubby climbing Stalks like the former, which 
twine about the neighbouring Trees, and riſe 10 or 12 
Feet high, putting out a great Number of ſmall Brauch- 
es, which are garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves 
one Inch and a Half long, and three Quarters of an 
Inch broad, of a lucid green, ſtanding on ſhort Foot 
Stalks oppoſite. The Flowers are produced at the End 
of the Branches, 3 or 4 together upon the ſame ſhort 
Foot Stalk ; theſe have a ſhort Tube, which is cut into 
5 Segments at the Top, which ſpread open; they are 
| yellow, 
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yellow, and are ſucceeded by ſlender Pods between 4 
and 5 Inches long, which have ſwelling Joints where 
the Seeds are lodged, and a brown feachery Down on 
their Top. The 2 of theſe Pods do not ſwell ſo 
much as thoſe of the other, nor ate the Spaces between 
the Joints ſo ſlender. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica; this hath 
ſlender climbing Stalks covered with a green Bark, which 
twine about the neighbouring Trees, and riſe 30 Feet 
high ; the Joints are far aſunder, at each are placed two 


PER 
All the Species of this Genus are ſuppoſed to be hurt- 


ful to Animals, as the Dogſbanes in general are, and 
theſe are very near akin to them, both in their Charac- 
ters and Qualities. 

PERIWINKLE. S:e Vinca. 

PERSEA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 44. Tab. 20, Laurus, 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 452. The Avocado, or Avogato Pear, 

The Charadters are, 

The Flower hath no Empalement, but is cempoſed of ſex 

Petals ending in acute Paints, which ſpread open, It bath 


Spear-ſhaped Leaves oppoſite, ſtanding upon ſhort Foot fix Stamina which are about balf the Length of the Petals, 
Stalks; they are an Inch and a Half long, and half an terminated by ruundiſu Summits, and a ſhort Style crowned 
Inch broad, of a light green, ending in acute Points. by a pyramidal Germen, which becomes a large fleſby p- 
The Flowers come out from the Side of the Stalks in a ramidal Fruit, incleſing an oval Seed having two Lybes, 


Sort of Umbel, ſtanding upon Foot Stalks between 2 
and 3 Inches long; they are of a pure white, and ſmell 
very ſweet, and are cut into 5 Segments almoſt to the 


| We know but one Species of this Plant, viz. 
PRRSEA Cluf. Hiſt. The Avocado, or Avogato Pear, 
This Tree grows in great Plenty in the Spaniſh Weſt. 


Bottom; theſe are ſucceeded by taper Pods about 2 Indie, as alſo in the Iſland of Jamaica, and hath been 
Inches long, ending in acute Points, filled with oblong tranſplanted into molt of the Engliſh Settlements in the 
Seeds, crowned with long Down. I-eſt-Indies, on Account of its Fruit; which is not on- 
The 5th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good ly eſteemed by the Inhabitants as a Fruit to be eaten by 
Hope ; this hath very ſlender twining Stalks, which Way of Deſert, but is very neceſſary for the Support 
twiſt about each other, and any of the neighbouring of Life. The Fruit is very inſipid, tor which Reaſon 
Plants, riſing 4 or 5 Feet high; they are hairy and gar- they generally eat it with the Juice of Lemons and Su- 
niſhed with Leaves almoſt Heart-ſhaped ; they are about gar, to give it a Piquancy, It is very nouriſhing, and is 
an Inch and a Half long, and one Inch broad, hoary on reckoned a great Incentive to Venery. Some People eat 
their under Side, but of a lucid green on the upper, it with Vinegar and Pepper. 
ſtanding by Pairs on ſhort. Foot Stalks. The Flowers This Tree, in the warm Countries, riſes 30 Feet or 
come out in Cluſters from the Side of the Stalk, they more, and has a Trunk as large as our common Apple 
are ſmall, and cut into 5 Segments, which ſpread open Trees; the Bark is ſmooth, and of an Aſh Colour; 
flat; they are of a worn-out purple Colour, and have a the Branches are beſet with pretty large, oblong, ſmooth 
ſtrong ſweet Scent, Theſe appear in July and Auguſt, Leaves, like thoſe of Laurel, of a deep green Colour, 
but are not ſucceeded by Seeds in England. and continue on the Tree throughout the Year. The 
The 2d and laſt mentioned Sorts are hardy enough to Flowers and Fruit are, for the moſt Part produced toward 
thrive in this Country, with a little Protection from the Extremity of the Branches. The Fruit is as large 
Froſt in Winter. If theſe are ſheltered under a com- as one of the largeſt Pears, inc loſing a large Seed with 
mon Frame, or placed in a Green-houſe during the two Lobes included in a thin Shell. 
Winter Seaſon, and placed abroad with other hardy ex- In Europe this Plant is preferved as a Curioſity, by 
otick Plants in Summer, the will thrive and flower very thoſe Perſons who delight in colleQing exotick Plants; 
well; but as all the Plants of this Genus have a milky and though there is little Hope of its producing Fruit, 
Juice, ſo they ſhould not have much Wet, eſpecially in yet for the Beauty of its ſhining green Leaves, which 
cold Weather, left it rot them. They are eaſily propa- continue through the Winter, it deſerves a Place in eve- 
ated by laying down their Branches, which in one ry curious Collection of Plants. 
Year will have Roots enough to tranſplant ; theſe ſhould It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be obtained 
be planted in a light ſandy Loam not rich, and the Pots as freſh as poſſible, from the Countries of its Growth; 
— not be too large, for when they are over potted, and it they are brought over in Sand, they will be more 
they will not thrive. likely to grow, than ſuch as are brought over dry. Theſe 
| The zd, 4th, 5th, and 6th, Sorts, are tender; theſe Nuts or Seeds ſhould be planted in Pots, filled with 
will not thrive in England, unleſs they are placed in a light rich Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners 


warm Stove, They may be propagated by laying down Bark, which ſhould be kept pretty warm. The Pots 


their Branches, as the former; or from Seeds, when ſhould be alſo frequently watered when the Earth ap- 
they can be procured from the Places where they natu- pears ar + which wil! greatly facilitate the Vegetation 
rally grow. Theſe ſhould be ſown upon a good hat of the Seed, provided the Water is not given in large 
Bed, and when the Plants come up, they mult be treat- Qyantities, which would rot them. In about five or ſix 
ed as other tender exoticks. Weeks the Plants will come up, when they muſt be 
If theſe Plants are conſtantly kept plunged in the treated very tenderly, for the Bed muſt be kept in a due 
Tan Bed of the Stove, they will thrive and flqwer much Temperature of Heat; and when the Day proves warm, 
better than in any other Situation, but the Stoye ſhould the freſh Air ſhould be admitted to the Plants, by ra- 
not be kept too warm in Winter; and in the Summer, ſing the Glaſſes a little. When they have grown about 
the Plants ſhould have a large Share of free Air admitted 4 Inches high, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted ; 
to them; for when they are kept too cloſe, thew Leaves and where there are feveral Plants in one Pot, they mult 
will be covered with Infets, and the the Plants will be- be parted, being careful to preſerve a Ball of Earth to 
come ſilky in a ſhort Time. | dhe Root of each, and planted into ſeparate ſmall 4 
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flled with light rich Farth, and then plunged into a hot 
Bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade them until 
they have taken new Root ; after which Time they 
ſhould have freſh Air admitted to them, in Proportion 
to the Warmth of the Seaſon. Towards Michaelmas 
the Plants muſt be removed into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Bark Bed, where, during the Winter Seaſon, 
they ſhould be kept very warm, and muſt be gently wa- 
tered twice a Weck. In the Spring the Plants ſhould be 
ſhifted into Pots a Size larger than the former, and the 
Bark Bed ſhould be then renewed with freſh Tan, which 
will ſet the Plants in a growing State early, whereby 
they will make a fine Progreſs the following Summer. 
Theſe Plants muſt be conſtantly kept in the Stove, for 
they are too tener to bear the open Air in this Country 
at any Seaſon. 

PERSICA. Tourr./I«/t. R. H 624. Tub. 402. Amyg- 
dalus. Lin. Gen. Plant. 545. the Peach Tree. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower has a tubulous Empalement of one Leaf, cut 
into 5 ebtuſe Segments which ſpread open. It hath 5 ob- 
lng, eval, obtuſe Petals which are inſerted in the Em- 

lement, and about 30 eref ſlender Stamina ſhorter 
than the Petals, terminated by fingle Summity, theſe ave 
alſa inſerted in the Empal-ment. It bath a roundiſb 
bairy Germen ſupporting a Style the Length of the Stamina, 
crouned by a headed Stigma. The Germen becomes a 
roundiſh, wo, large, fucculent Fruit, with a longitu- 
dinal Furrow inclefing an oval Nut with a netted Shell, ba- 
ving many Punures, 

There is a great Variety of theſe Trees, which are 
cultivated in the Gardens of thoſe who are curious in 
collecting the ſeveral Sorts of Fruit from different Parts 
of Europe : I ſhall therefore firſt beg Leave to mention 
two of three Sorts, which are cultivated for the Beauty 
of their Flowers; after which, I ſhall enumerate the 
ſeveral Varieties of good Fruit which have come to my 
Knowledge. 


1. PeRSICA vulgaris, flere pleno. Tourn. I. R. H. 


625. Common Peach Tree, with double Flowers. 
2, Pxxstea Africans wana, flere incarnato femplici. 
Tourn. Infl. R. II. 625. Dwarf Almond, with ſingle 
Flowers, vulgd. ay. 

3. PRRSI A — nana, flore incarnato pleno. 


Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 625. Double flowering Dwarf Al- 
mond, vulgs. 
The firſt of theſe Trees is a very great Ornament in a 


Garden early in the Spring, the "Flowery being very 
large, double, and of a beautiful red of purple Colour. 
This may be planted in Standards, and, if intermixed 
amongſt other flowering Frees of the fame Growth, 
makes a _—_—_ ble Variety; or it may be planted 
againſt the Walls of the Pleaſure Garden, where the 
beautiful Appearance of its Flowers early in the Sprin 
will be more acceptable in fuck Places than the chore 
Fruits, which maſt be expoſed to Servants, and others, 
ſo that they ſeldom can be preferyed in large Families 
until they are ripe... This Tree may be propagated by 
budding it on the Almond or Plum Stocks, in the ſame 
Manner as othe other Sort of Peaches, and ſhould be 
planted in a good freſh Soil that is not over moiſt. 

Ide other two Sorts are of humbler Growth, ſeldom 
riſing above 3 or 4 Feet high; theſe may be budded upon 
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Almond Stocks, or propagated by Layers; they will 
alſo take upon Plum Stocks, but they are very apt to 
canker, after they have flood 4 or five Years upon thoſe 
Stocks, eſpecially that with double Flowers, which is 
tenderer than the other, which ſends out Suckers from 
the Root, whereby it may be propagated in great Plenty. 

Theſe Shrubs make a yy agreeable Variety amongſt 
low flowering Trees, in ſmall Wilderneſs Quarters. The 
ſingle Sort flowers in the Beginning of April, and the 
double is commonly a Fortnight later. 

I ſhall now proceed to mention the ſeveral Sorts of 
good Peaches which have come to my Knowledge ; 
and though perhaps a greater Number of Sorts may be 
found in ſome Catalogues of Fruits, yet I doubt whe- 
ther many of them. are not the ſame Kinds called by 
different Names ; for, in order to determine the various 
Kinds, it is neceſſary to obſerve the Shape and Size of 
the Flowers, as well as the different Parts of the Fruit; 
for this does ſomerimes determine the Kind, when the 
Fruit alone is not ſufficient; beſides, there is a-vaſt Dif- 
ference in the Size and Flavour of the ſame Peach, 
when planted on different Soils and Aſpects; ſo that it 
is almoſt impoſſible for a Perſon who is very converſant 
with theſe Fruits to diſtinguiſſi them, when brought from 
various Gardens. F 
The preſent Confuſton of the Names of Fruits, hath 
been many Times owing to the bringing over Trees 
from France; for the Perſons who are generally employ- 
ed to bring over thoſe Trees for Sale, are entirely igno- 
rant of their various Sorts, and do themſelves take them 
upon Truſt, from the Perſons who make it their Nuſi- 
neſs to propagate great Quantities, to ſupply the Mar- 


kets of France, whithet they ate brought in Waggons, 


and fold out in Parcels to thoſe Perſons who bring them 
into England. It alſo happens many Times, if they are 
received by right Names, that theſe in Length of Time 
are loft, or the Trees come mto the Poſſeffion of other 
Perſons, who not knowing the true Name of the Fruit, 
often give them new Names, whereby there is ſuch 
a Confufion in the Names of Fruit, as is impoſſible to 


reAify ; and hence fome Perſons have fappoſed a much 
greater Vartety of Peaches than there is in Reality, 


though as the greateſt Part of theſe have been obtained 
from Seeds, fo their Varieties may be multiplied annual- 


ly, umi there be no End of the Sorts. However, I ſhall 


content my felf with * the principal Sorts now 
known in 'Zngland, which are ſufficient for any Gentle- 


man to make a Collection to continue through the whole 


Seaſon of Fruit. | . 
1. The white Nutmeg (called by the French, L' Avant 


Pube Blanche +) This Free has ſawed Leaves, but ge- 
nerally ſhoots very weak, unleſs it is budded upon an 


Apricot Stock; the Flowers are large and open, the 
Fruit is ſmall and white, as is alſo the Pulp at the 
Stone, from which it ſeparates; it is a little muſky and 
frgary, but is only eſtee med for its being the firſt Sort 


ripe. It is in eating pretty early in July, and foon be- 


comes meally. 


2. The red N (called by the French, L' Avant 


Pecbe de Treher:) This Tree has ſawed Leaves, the 
Flowers are large and open; the Fruit is larger and 
rounder than the white Nutmeg, and is of a bright 
Vermilion Colour ; the Fleſh is white, and very red at 

the 
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the Stone; it has a rich muſky Flavour, and parts from 
. the Stone. "This Peach is well eſteemed, it ripens to- 
ward the End of Fuly. 

3. The early or ſmall Mignon (called by the French. 
La Double de 3 or Mignonette: ) This Free has fmal! 
contracted Flowers, the Fruit is of a middling Size, and 
round; it is very red on the Side next the Sun; the 
Fleſh is white, 2nd ſeparates from the Stone, where it is 
red; the ue is vinous and rich. It is ripe the End of 
July, or Beginning of Auguſt. 

4. The yellow Alberge: This Tree has ſmooth Leaves; 
the Flowers are ſmall and contracted; the Fruit is of a 
middling Size, ſomewhat long; the Fleſh is yellow and 
dry; it is ſeldom well flavoured, but ſhould be per- 
ſectly ripe before it is gathered. otherwiſe it is good for 
little. It is ripe early in Augu/t. 

5. The white Magdalen: This Tree has ſawed 
Leaves; the Flowers are large and open; the Wood is 
generally black at the Pith; the Fruit is round, of a 
middling Size; the Fleſh is white to the Stone, from 
which it ſeparates: the Juice is ſeldom high flavoured ; 
the Stone is very ſmall. This ripens early in Auguſt. 

6. The early Purple (or, La Pourprie bative :) This 
Tree has ſmooth Leaves; the Flowers are large and 
open; the Fruit is large, round, and of a fine red Co- 
lour; the Fleſh is white, but very red at the Stone; is 
very full of Juice, which has a rich vinous Flavour, and 
is by all good Judges eſteemed an excellent Peach. This 
is ripe before the Middle of Auguſt. | 

7. The large or French Mignon : The Leaves of this 
Tree are ſmooth ; the Flowers are large and open; the 
Fruit is a little oblong, and generally ſwelling on one 
Side ; it is of a fine Colour; the Juice is very ſugary, 

and of a high Flavour; the Fleſh is white,, but very 
red at the Stone, which is ſmall. This is ripe in the 
Middle of Augu/z, and is juſtly eſteemed one of the beſt 
Peaches; this ſeparates from the Stone. This Sort of 
Peach is tender, and will not thrive on a common Stock, 
ſo is generally budded upon ſome vigorous ſhooting 
Peach, or an Apricot, by the Nurſery Men, which en- 
-hances the Price of the Trees. But the beſt Method 
is to bud this Peach into ſome old healthy Apricot, 
which is planted to a South or South-eaſt Aſpect, and 
to cut away the Apricot when the Buds have taken, and 
made Shoots: Upon ſome Trees which I have ſeen, 
thus managed, there has been a much greater Quantity 
of fairer, and better flavoured Fruit, than I have ever 
. obſerved in any other Management, and the 'Trees have 
been much more healthy. 

8. The Chevreuſe, or Belle Chevreuſe: This Tree has 
ſmooth Leaves; the Flowers are ſmall and contraQted ; 
the Fruit is of a middling Size, a little oblong, of a 
fine red Colour; the Fleſh is white, but very red at the 
Stone, from which it ſeparates; it is wy full of a rich 
ſugary. Juice, and ripens toward the End of Auguſt 
This is a very good Bearer, and may be ranged with t 
good Peaches. | 

9. The red Magdalen (called by the French about 
Paris, Madaleine de Courſen :) The Leaves of this Tree 
are deeply ſawed; the Flowers are large and open; the 
Fruit is large and round, of a fine red Colour; the 
Fleſh is white, but very red at the Stone, from which it 
ſeparates; the Juice is very ſugary, and of an exquiſite 


good Bearer, This ripens the End of 4 . 
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Flavour. The Fruit is ripe the End of Auguſt; it is one 
of the beſt Sort of Peaches. 

10. The early Newington (or Smith's Newington: ) 
This is very like, if not the ſame, with what the French 
call Le Pavie blanc. This Tree has ſawed Leaves; the 
Flowers are large and open; the Fruit is of a middlin 
Size, is of a fine red on the Side next the Sun; the 
Fleſh is firm and White, but very red at the Stone, t9 
which it cloſely adheres, It hath a ſugary Juice, and 
is ripe the End of Auguſt. 

11. The Montauben: This Tree has ſawed Leaves; 
the Flowers are large and open ; the Fruit is of a mid- 
dling Size, ot a deep red, inclining to purple next the 
Sun, but of a pale Colour toward the Wall ; the Fleſh 
is melting and white to the Stone, from which it ſepa- 
rates, the Juice is rich, and the Tree is a good Bearer, 


It ripens the Middle of Auguft, and is well eſteemed. 


12. The Malta (which 1s very like, it not the ſame, 
with the Italian Peach :) This Tree has ſawed Leaves; 
the Flowers are large and open; the Fruit is of a mid- 
dling Size, of a fine red next the Sun; the Fleſh is 
white and melting, but red at the Stone, from which it 
ſeparates; the Stone is flat and pointed; the Tree is a 


13. The Nobleſt: This Tree has ſawed Leaves; the 
Flowers ate large and open; the Fruit is large, of a bright 
red next the Sun; the Fleſh is white and melting, and 
ſeparates from the Stone, where it is of a faint red Co- 
lour ; the Juice is very rich in a good Seaſon. It ripens 
the End of Auguſt. 

14. The Chancellor : the Leaves of this Tree are 
ſmooth ; the Flowers ſmall and contracted; the Fruit is 


- ſhaped ſomewhat like the Belle Chevreuſe, but rounder; 
the Fleſh is white and melting, and ſeparates from the 


Stone, where it is of a fine red Colour; the Skin is very 
thin, and the Juice very rich. It ripens about the End 
of Auguſt, and is eſteemed one of the heſt Sort of 
Peaches. This Tree is very tender, and will not ſuc- 
ceed on common Stocks, ſo is budded twice as the 
Mignon; and if budded on Apricots, as was directed 
for that Sort, will thrive much better than in any other 
Method, 

15. The Bellegarde (or as the French call it, the Gal- 
lande:) This Tree has ſmooth Leaves; the Flowers are 
ſmall and contracted; the Fruit is very large and round, 
'of a deep purple Colour on the Side to the Sun ; the 
Fleſh is white, melting, and ſeparates from the Stone, 
where it is of a deep red Colour; the Juice is very rich. 


This ripens the Beginning of September, and is an excel- 


lent Peach, but at preſent not common. 

16. The Liſle (or as the French call it La petite Vio- 
lette hative:) This Tree has ſmooth Leaves; the 
Flowers are ſmall and contracted; the Fruit is of a mid- 
dling Size, of a fine Violet Colour toward the Sun; 
the Fleſh is of a pale yellow -and melting, but adheres 
to the Stone, where it is very red; the Juice is very 
vinous. This ripens the Beginning of September. 

17. The Bourdine: This Tree has ſmooth Leaves; 
the Flowers are ſmall and contracted ; the Fruit is large, 
round, and of a fine red Colour next the Sun; the Fleſh 
is white, melting, and ſeparates from the Stone, where 
it is of a fine red Colour; the Juice is vinous and rich; 
this ripens the Beginning of September, and is greatly 

eſteem 


Skin 
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eſteemed by the Curious. The Tree-bears plentifully, 
and will produce Fruit in Standards very well. 

18. The Roſſana: This Tree has ſmooth Leaves; 
the Flowers are ſmall and contracted ; the Fruit is large, 
alittle more long than the Alberge ; the Fleſh is yel- 
low, and ſeparates from the Stone, where it is red ; the 
goes is rich and vinous. This ripens the Beginning of 

eptember, and is eſteemed a good Peach. I his is the 

ſame with what ſome call the purple, and others the 
red Alberge, it being of a fine purple Colour on the 
Side next the Sun. 

19. The Admirable; This Tree hath ſmooth Leaves; 
the Flowers are ſmall and contracted; the Fruit is large, 
round, and red on the Side next the Sun ; the Fleſh is 


. white, melting, and ſeparates trom the Stone, where it 


is of a deep red Colour ; the Juice is ſugary and rich. 
This ripens the Beginning of September. This is by ſome 
called the early Admirable, but is certainly what the 
French call L* Admirable, and they have no other of 
this Name which ripens later. 

20, The old Newington: This Tree has ſawed 
Leaves ; the Flowers are large and ; the Fruit 
is fair and large, of a beautiful red Colour next the 
Sun; the Fleſh is white, melting and cloſely adheres 
to the Stone, where it is of a deep red Colour; the 
Juice is very rich and vinous. This is eſteemed. one of 
the beſt Sort of Payies. It ripens about the Middle of 
September. 2 1 

21. The Rambouillet( commonly called the Rumbullion) : 
This Tree hath ſmooth Leaves ; the Flowers are large 
and open; the Fruit is of a 22 rather 
round than long, deeply divided by a Sulcus or Furrow 
in the Middle; it is of a fine red Colour next the Sun, 
but of a light-yellow next the Wall ; the Fleſh is 
melting, of a bright yellow Colour, and ſeparates from 
the Stone, where it is of a deep red Colour; the Juice 
is rich, and of a vinous Flavour. This ripens the Mid- 
dle of September, and is a good Bearer. 

22. The Bellis (which I believe to be what the French 
call La Belle de Vitry): The Leaves of this Tree are 
ſawed ; the Flowers are ſmall and contracted ; the Fruit 
is of a middle Size, round, and of a pale red next the 
Sunz the Fleſh is white, and adheres to the Stone, 
where it is red; the Juice is vinous and rich. This ri- 
pens in the Middle of Se 1 | 

23. The Portugal : This Tree has ſmooth Leaves; 
the Flowers are large and open ; the Fruit is large, 
and of a beautiful red Colour towards the Sun; 
Skin is generally ſpotted ; the Fleſh is firm, white, and 
cloſely adheres to the Stone, where it is of a taint red 
Colour; the Stone is ſmall, but full of deep Furrows ; 


the Juice is rich and vinous. This ripens the Middle 


of September. * | 
24. La Teton de Venus (or Venus's Breaſt), fo called 


from its having a riſing like a Dug, cr Bubby : This 
Tree has ſmooth Leaves ; the Flowers are ſmall and 


contracted z the Fruit is of a middling Size reſembling 


the Admirable, of a pale red Colour next the Sun; 


the Fleſh is melting, white, and feparates from the 


Stone, where it s red; the Juice is ſugary and rich. 
This ripens late in September. 10 bat 


25. La Pourpree (or as the French call it Pourpree 
tardive, i. e. the late Purple); this Tree has very large 
Vor. II. 
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Leaves, which are ſawed ; the Shoots are very ſtrong ; 
the Flowers are ſmall and contracted; the Fruit is 
large, round, and of a fine purple Colour; the Fleſh 
is white, melting, and ſeparates from the Stone, where 
it is red ; the Juice is ſugary and rich. "This ripens 
late in Septemler. 

26. The Nivette This Tree has ſawed Leaves; 
the Flowers are ſmall and contracted ; the Fruit is 
large, ſomewhat longer than round, of a bright red 
Colour next the Sun, and of a pale yellow on the other 
Side; the Fleſh is melting, and full of a rich Juice and 
is very red at the Stone, from which it ſeparates. This 
is eſteemed one of the beſt Peaches ; it ripens in the 
Middle of September. 

27. The Royal (La Royale): This Tree hath ſmooth 
Leaves; the Flowers are ſmall and contracted ; the 
Fruit is large round, and of a deep red on the ide next 
the Sun, and of a paler Colour on the other Side; the 
Fleſh is white, melting, and full of a rich Juice; it 
parts from the Stone, where it 1s of a deep red Colour, 
This ripens the Middle of September, and, when the 
Autumn is good, is an excellent Peach, 

28. The Per/ique : This Tree has ſawed Leaves; the 
Flowers are ſmall and contracted ; the Fruit is large, 
oblong, and of a fine red Colour next the Sun ; the 
Fleſh is melting, and full of arich Juice; it ſeparates 
from the Stone, where it is of a deep red Colour. The 
Stalk has a ſmall Knot upon it ; this makes a fine Tree, 
and is a good Bearer it ripens the End of September. 
Many Gardeners call this-the Niverte. 

29. The monſtrous Pavy of Pompenne (called by the 
French La Pavie rouge de Pomponne) ; the Leaves of this 
Tree are ſmooth ; the Flowers are large and open; 
the Fruit is very large and round; many Times four- 
teen Inches in Circumference ; the Fleſh is white, melt- 
ing, and cloſely adheres to the Stone, where it is of a 
deep red Colour; the Outſide is a beautiful red next the 
Sun, and of a pale bleſh' Colour: on the other Side. 
This ripens the End of October, and, when the Autumn 
is warm, is an excellent Peach. 

30. The Gatbarine : This Tree hath ſmooth Leaves; 
the Flowers are ſmall and contrafted; the Fruit is 
large, round, and of a dark red Colour next the 
Sun; the Fleſh is white, melting and fall of a rich 
Juice. It cloſely adheres to the Stone, where it is of a 
deep red Colour; it ripens the Beginning of O4»ber, 
and in very Seaſons is an excellent Peach, but 
being fo very late ripe, thete are not many Situations 
here it ripens well. 1 1 | 
31: The Bloody Peach (called by the French. Le 
Sanguinollt) : This Peach is of @ middling Size, of 2 
deep red next the Sun; the Fleſh is of -a deep red 
quite to the Stone, and from thence is, by ſome Gar- 
deners called the Mulberry Peach. This Fruit rarely 
ripens in England, fo is not often planted, but it bakes 
and preſerves excellently; for which, as alſo the Curio- 
ſay, one or two Trees may be planted, where there is 
Extent of Walling. 4 al | 

There are ſome other Sorts of Pe ches which are 
kept in ſome of the Nurſeries, but thoſe which are here 
enumerated, are the Sorts moſt worth planting, and in 
the Liſt the choiceſt only ſhould - be — * 
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ſhall juſt mention the Namẽs of thoſe Sorts omitted, for 
the Satisfaction of th rious. 


The Sian; the Bourdeaux ; the Swalch or Dutch ; 
the Carliſle ; the Eton; the Peche de Pau ; yellow Ad- 
mirable; the double Flower. This laſt Sort is generally 
planted more for the Beauty of the Flowers, than for 
the Goodneſs of the Fruit ; of which ſome Years the 
Standard Trees produce great Plenty; but 1 are late 
ripe, and have a cold, watery inſipid Juice. The Dwarf 
Peach is alſo preſerved as a Curioſity. This is a very 
tender Tree, making very weak Shoots, which are very 
full of Flower Buds. The Fruit is not ſo large as a 
Nutmeg, and not good, nor will the Tree laſt any Time, 
ſo it is not worth cultivating. 

And indeed from theſe 31 Sorts above-named. there 
are not above ten which I would adviſe to be planted ; 


- becauſe, when a Perſon can be furniſhed with thoſe which 


are good, or has the beſt of the Seaſon, it is not worth 
while to plant any which are middling or indifferent, for 
Variety ; therefore the Sorts, which I ſhould prefer, are 
theſe after-mentioned. 

The early Purple; the Groſſe Mignon; Belle Chevreuſe ; 
red Magdalen; Chancellor; Bellegarde ; Bourdine; Roſ- 


ſanna; Rambouillet, and Nivette. Theſe are the Sorts 


beſt worth planting; and, as they ſucceed each other, they 
will furniſh the Table through the Seaſon of Peaches ; 
where there is Room, and the Situation very warm, one 
or two Trees of the Catharine Peach ſhould have Place; 
for in very warm Seaſons it is an excellent Fruit. 

The French diſtinguiſh thoſe we call Peaches into two 
Sorts, viz Pavies and Peaches ; thoſe are called Peaches 
which quit the Stone, and thoſe, whoſe Fleſh cloſely ad- 
heres to the Stone, are called Pavies. Thele are 
much more eſtemed in France than the Peaches, though 
in England the latter are preferred by many Perſons. 

The Frencb alſo diſtinguiſh them into male and fe- 
male ; the Pavies they make to be the male, and the 
Peaches the female; but this Diviſion is without Foun- 
dation, fince No Kernels of both Sorts will produce 
Trees equally, for the Flowers of Peach Trees are gene- 
rally hermapbrodite, and have all the Parts of Generati- 
on in them, ſo that there is no Neceſſity for ſuppoſing any 
of them to be entirely male or female: but it is likely, 


this Diſtinction is of long ſtanding, before Perſons bad 


a perfe& Notion of male and: ſemale Plants, or at leaſt 
they did not know how to diſtinguiſh them aſunder. 

The NeQarines. in another Place are by the French 
called Brugnons, which differ from the other two Sorts, 
in having a firm hard Fleſh, and the Skin quite ſmooth, 
without any Down upon them. The Sorts of theſe I 
have already mentioned under the Article NeAarines, to 


which the Reader may readily turn. 


- I ſhall now ſet down the good Qualities of Peaches; 
by which any Perſon may Judge of their Worth. 

A good Peach ought to have a firm Fleſh ; the Skin 
ſhould be thin, of a deep or bright red Colour next the 
Sun, and of a yellowiſh Caſt next the Wall. The Fleſh 


ſhould be of a yellowiſh Colour, full ot Juice, which 
ſhould be high · flavoured; the Stone ſmall, and the Pulp 
or Fleſh very thick. When a Peach hath all theſe Qua- 
lities, it may be eſteemed a valuable Fruit. 95 

All the different Sorts of Peaches have been origi- 
nally obtained from the Stones, which, being planted 
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produce new Varities, as do the Seeds of all other Fruits 
ſo that where Perſons have Garden enough to allow 
Room for propagating theſe Fruits from Seeds, there 
is no Doubt but many good Sorts may be obtained, which 
will be better adapted to our Climate, than ſuch as are 
brought from warmer Countries; though it is true, that 
there will be many of them good for nothing, as is the 
Caſe of moſt Fruits and Flowers which are produced 
from Seeds, amongſt which there may be ſome valuable 
Kinds, ſuperior to thoſe, from whence the Seeds were 
taken ; yet there is always a great Number which are 
little worth ; but if we can obtain only 2 or 3 valuable 
Sorts, it is ſufficient to make amends for the Trouble 
of raiſing them ; Where Perſons are ſo curious as to 
plant the Stones of theſe Fruits, great regard ſhould be 
had to the Sorts, and if the Fruits were permitted to 
remain on the Trees until they dropped off, the Kernel; 
would be fitter for planting, and more likely to grow 
'The beſt Sorts for ſowing are thoſe whoſe Fleſh is firm 
and cleaves to the Stone; from amongſt theſe you ſhould 
chooſe ſuch as ripen pretty early, and have a rich vi- 
nous Juice; from which Sorts ſome good Fruit may 
be expected. 

Theſe Stones ſhould be planted in Autumn, on a 
Bed of light dry Earth, about 3 Inches deep, and 4 


Inches aſunder, and in Winter the Beds ſhould be co- : 


vered, to protect them from Froſt, which if permitted 
to enter deep into the Ground, will deſtroy them. In Soring 
when the Plants come up, they ſhould be carefully cleared 
from the Weeds, which ſhould alſo be obſerved through. 
out the Summer ; and if the Spring ſhould prove very 
dry, if you refreſh them now and then with a little 


Water, it will greatly promote their Growth. In this 


Bed they ſhould remain until the following Spring, when 


they ſhould be —— taken up, ſo as not to break their 
P 


tender Roots and tranſplanted into a Nurſery, in Rows 
3 Feet aſunder, and one Foot diſtant Plant from Plant 
in the Rows, obſerving to lay a little Mulch upon the 
Surface of the Ground about their Roots, to prevent 
its drying ioo faſt; and if the Spring ſhould prove ve- 
ry dry, you ſhould give them a little. Water once a 
Week, until they have taken Root; after which, they 
ſhould be conſtantly kept clear from Weeds, and the 
Ground between the Rows carefully dug every- Spring 
to _-m it, that the tender Fibres may ſtrike out on eve- 
- In this Nurſery they may continue one or two Years 
according to the Progreſs they make ; after Which they 
ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to remain, to pro- 
duce Fruit. ei dh: 
ln removing theſe Trees, you ſhould obſerve to prune 
their downright Roots (if they have any) pretty ſhort, 
and to cut off all bruiſed Parts of the Roots, as alſo 
all the ſmall Fibres, which generally dry, and, when 
left upon the Roots after planting again, grow mouldy, 
and decay, ſo that they are injurious to the new 
Fibres which are ſhot out from the Roots, and v 
often prevent the Growth of the Trees; but you ſhould 
by no means prune their Heads, for the Plants, which 
are produced from Stones, are generally of a more ſpon- 
gy Texture, and ſo more liable to decay when cut, than 
thoſe which are budded upon other Stocks. Beſides, as 
. theſe Trees are deſigned for Standards (for it is not pro- 
per 
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per to plant them againſt Walls, until you ſee the Pro- 
duce of the Fruit, to ſhew which of them deſerves to be 
cultivated,) they will never require any other pruning, 
but only to cut out decayed Branches, or ſuch as ſhoot 
out very irregular from the Sides, for more than this is 
generally very injurious to them, 

In planting theſe Trees, it will be the better Way 
to diſpoſe them ſingly in the Quarters of the Kitchen 
Garden, where they will thrive, and produce Fruit much 
better than if they are planted pretty near each other 
in Rows; and, as they are thus ſingly diſpoſed, they 
will not do much injury to the Crops which grow 
under them. 

When they have produced Fruit, you will ſoon be a 
Judge of their Goodneſs, therefore ſuch of them as 
you diſlike, may be deſtroyed, but thoſe which are 
good, may be propagated by inoculating them upon ott er 
Stocks, which is the common Method now praQtiſed to 
propagate theſe Fruits; therefore I ſhall now proceed 
to treat of that more particularly; in doing of which, 
I ſhall ſet down the Method now commonly practiſed 
by the Nurſery Gardeners, and then propoſe ſome few 
Things of my own as an Improvement thereon, for 
ſuch Perſons who are very curious to have good Fruit. 
But, firſt, | 

You ſhould be provided with Stocks of the Muſcle 
and white Pear Plums, which are generally eſteemed 
the two beſt Sorts of Plums for Stocks to inoculate 
Peaches and Nectarines upon; as alſo ſome Almond and 
Apricot Stocks, for ſome tender Sorts of Peaches, which 
will not grow upon Plum Stocks. Theſe ſhould be 
all produced from the Stone (as hath been already direct- 
ed in the Article Nurſcry,) and not from Suckers, for the 
Reaſons there laid down. Theſe Stocks ſhould be 
tranſplanted, when they have had one Year's Growth 
in the Seed Bed, for the younger they are tranſplanted, 
the better they will ſucceed, and hereby will be pre- 
vented from ſending Jap Roots deep in the Ground, 
for by ſhortning thoſe Roots, which ſeem fo diſpoſed, 
it will cauſe them to put out horizontal Roots. Theſe 
Stocks ſhould be planted at the Diſtance above-mention- 


ed, viz. the Rows three Feet aſunder, and one Foot 


apart in the Rows. This is wider than moſt Nurſery Men 
plant them, but I ſhall give my Reaſons here after for this. 
When theſe Stocks have grown in the Nurſery two 
Years, they will be ſtrong enough to bud; the Seaton 
tor which is commonly about Mrdſummer, or any 
Time in Fuly, when the Rind will eaſily: ſeparate from 
the Wood; when you ſhould make choice of ſome 
good Cuttings of the Sorts of Fruit you intend to propa- 
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Degree, that Diſtemper is ſeldom recovered again by 
the greateſt Art, or at leaſt not under ſeveral Years 
Management; for let the Seaſons prove ever fo favour- 
able, yet theſe Trees will continually ſhew the ſame Diſ- 
temper, which many Perſons are ſo weak as to ſuppoſe 
a freſh Blight ; whereas in Reality it is no other but 
the Remains of the former Sickneſs, which are ſpread 
and intermixed with all the Juices of the Tree, fo that 
whatever Buds are taken from ſuch Trees, will always re- 
tain a Part of the Diſtemper. 

Upon the Care which is taken in the Choice of the 
Buds, the whole Succeſs depends ; therefore a Perſon, 
who is curious to have Fruit, cannot be too 
careful in this Particular, for, in general, no more is 
regarded by thoſe Nurſery Men who are the moſt care- 
ful in propagating the ſeveral Sorts of Fruit Trees, 
than taking their Buds or Grafts from the true Kinds 
of Fruit Trees; but there is ſtill more Care required 
to have found healthy Trees, eſpecially in this of Peach 
and NeQtarines ; for if the Buds are taken from young 
Plants in the Nurſery, which have not produced Fruit, 
the Shoots of which are generally very ſtrong and 
vigorous, theſe Buds will have ſo vicious a Habit, 
as rarely to be correQed, and brought into good Or- 
der ; for they will ſhoot more like the Willow than 


the Peach, the Joints being extended to a great Diſ- 


tance from each other, the Shoots very groſs, and the 
Wood pithy; therefore, where the PraQtice of tak- 
ing the Buds from Nurſery Trees is long continued, 
there can be little Hopes of the "Trees fo raiſed. I 
would therefore recommend it to every curious Perſon, 
to procure their Buds from ſuch Trees as have been 
long growing, whoſe Fruit are well-flavoured, and 
the Trees perfectly ſound ; as alſo never to make Choice 
of the ſtrongeſt or moſt luxuriant Shoots of theſe Trees, 
but ſuch Shoots as are well-conditioned, and whoſe 
Buds grow pretty cloſe together. And although theſe 
do not make ſo ſtrong Shoots the following Year, as 
thoſe which are taken from luxuriant Branches, yet 
they will be better diſpoſed to bear Fruit, and will make 
much better Trees. | 

The Cuttings, with which you are thus to be provided, 
ſhould always be taken from the Trees either in a 
Morning or Evening, or elſe in a cloudy Day; for it 
they are cut off when the Sun is very hot, the Shoots 
will perſpire ſo freely, as to leave the Buds deſtitute of 
Moiſture, which is often the Cauſe of there miſcarry- 
ing z and the ſooner they are uſed, when cut from the 
1 rees, the better they will take. The Manner of this 
Operation being fully explained under the Article In- 


gate, always obſerving to take them from healthy | oculation, I ſhall not repeat it here. The Management 
Trees, and ſuch as generally produce a good Quantity of theſe Trees, during their remaining in the Nurſery, 


of well-taſted Fruit; for it is very certain, that any 
Sort of Fruit may be fo far degenerated, where this 
Care is wanting, as not to be like the ſame Kind. 
Beſides, whenever a Tree is unhealthy, the Buds taken 
from that Tree will always retain the Diſtemper, in a 
greater or leſs Degree, according as it hath imbibed a 
greater or leſs Quantity of the diſtempered Juice. 
Thus, for Inſtance, where a Peach or NeQarine Tree 
hath been greatly blighted, ſo as that the Shoots have 
grown buſled, and the Leaves curled up to a great 


is likewiſe fully ſet down under that Article. I ſhall 


therefore proceed to give ſome Directions for the Choice 
of theſe Irees, when they are to be procured from a 
Nurſery. The firſt Care ſhould be to find out a Perſon 
of Character to deal with, on whoſe Integrity you may 
depend, for having the Trees of thoſe Kinds which 200 
er- 


propoſe, and either ſee them taken up, or let ſome 


ſon you can confide in do it for you, becauſe, as moſt 


of the Nurſery Men have Dealings with each other, 
if the Perſon applied to has not the Sort of Fruit deſired in 
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his on Nurſery, he procures them from another; and, 
if the Gardener, from whom he gets them, is not as ho- 
neſt and careful as himſelf, it is a great Chance if the 


Trees prove to be of the right Kinds. 


The Trees ſhould be choſen in Autumn before others 
have drawn out the beſt ; for thoſe, who go firſt to the 


Nurſeries, if they have Skill, will always draw the fineſt 


Plants. In the Choice of the Trees, you ſhould obſerve 
the Stocks upon which they have been budded, that they 
are of the right Sort, whether Plum or Apricot; that 
they are ſound and young; not ſuch as had been budded 
the preceding Year and failed, nor thoſe which have 
been cut down. If the Size of the Stock is near that of 
a Man's Finger, it will be better than if they are larger ; 
theſe ſhould” be clear of Moſs or Canker. The Buds 
ſhould be of one Year's Growth only, and not ſuch as 
have been cut down in the Spring, and made a ſecond 
Shoot, nor ſhould thoſe Trees be choſen, whoſe Shoots 
are very ſtrong and luxuriant, but ſuch as have clean 
Shoots of a moderate Size, whoſe Joints are not too far 
aſunder, and thoſe Trees which ſtand in the outſide 
Rows, or near the Ends of the Rows, where they have 
moſt Air, are generally ſuch; for, where they ſtand 
cloſe in the Nurſery, their Shoots are drawn up in Length; 
their Joints are much farther aſunder, and their Buds or 
Eyes are flat; for which Reaſon I have before adviſed 
planting the Stocks at a greater Diſtance than the Nurſery 
Men generally allow them; and, if a careful diſcreet 
Nurſery Man would be at the Trouble and Expence of 
raiſing his Peach Trees, according to this Method, he 
would better deſerve three Shillings per Tree, than one, 
in the Manner they are uſually raiſed ; for, every Perſon 
who is at the Expence of building Walls for Fruit, ſhould 
not think of ſaving a few Shillings in the Purchaſe of 
their Trees; becauſe, if they are bad, or not of the 
right Kinds, there is a great Loſs of Time and Expence 
to no Purpoſe, and the Diſappointment will be ſo great, 
after waiting 3 or 4 Years, as to diſcourage many from 
making farther Trials, thinking themſelves liable to the 


" ſame ill Succeſs. 


When the Trees are choſen in the Nurſery, the 
next Care muſt be to have them carefully taken up out 
of the Ground, fo as not to break or tear their Roots, 
nor injure their Bark; for, as theſe Trees are very apt 


to gum in thoſe Places where they are wounded, there 


cannot be too much Care taken of this. If the Trees 
are to be tranſported to a diſtant Place, their Roots 
ſhould be cloſely wrapped either with Haybands, Straw, 
or Peaſe Haulm, and Mats ſewed over theſe, to prevent 
the Air from crying their Roots and Branches. If 
the Leaves of the Trees are not fallen when they are 
taken up, they ſhould be carefully ſtripped off, before 
the Treesare packed up; for when there are many of 
theſe left, they are very apt to heat, if they are long 
in their Paſſage, and often occaſion a Mouldineſs very 
hurtful'to the Branches. 


We come next to preparing the Ground to receive 


the Trees. The beſt Earth for Peach Trees is ſuch as 


is taken from a Paſture Ground, that is neither too ſtiff 
and moiſt, nor over dry, but of a middling Nature ; 
ſuch as is termed Hazel Loam. This ſhould be dug 
from the Surface of the Ground about ten Inches deep, 
taking the Turf with it, and ſhould be laid in Heaps 
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eight or ten Months at leaſt ; but that which is prepared 
one Year or more is ſtill better before it be uſed, that it 
may have the Winter's Froft, and Summer's Heat to 
mellow it, during which Time it ſhould be often turned, 
to rot the Turf, and break the Clods, whereby it will 
be rendered very light, and eaſy to work, and about the 
Begining of September you ſhould carry it into the Gar- 
den, and make the Borders, which muſt be raiſed in 
Height, proportionable to the Moiſture, of the Garden; 
but if the Ground be very wet, it will be adviſable to lay 
ſome Rubbiſh in the Bottom of the Border, to drain off 
the Moiſture, and to prevent the Roots of the Trees from 


running downward; and in this Caſe it will be proper io 


make ſome Under-Drains at the Bottom of the Border, 
to convey off the ſuperfluous Mcaſture, which, if de- 
tained about the Roots of the Trees, will greatly preju- 
dice them ; then raiſe the Border of Earth at leaſt a Foot, 
or in very wet Land two Feet, above the Level of the 
Ground, ſo that the Roots of the Trees may always 
remain dry ; but if the Ground be pretty dry, the Bor- 
ders ſhould not be raiſed above fix or eight Inches higher 
than the Surface, which will be ſufficient to allow tor 
their ſinking. 

As to the Breadth of theſe Borders, that cannot be 


too great; but they ſhould never be leſs than 6 or 


8 Feet broad, where Fruit Trees are planted, for when 
the Borders are made very narrow, the Roots of the 
Trees will be ſo confined in 4 or 5 Years Time, that 
they will ſeldom thrive well after. The Depth of theſe 
Borders ſhould not be greater than two Feet and a 
Half; for where they are prepared to a great Depth, it 
only intices the Roots of the Trees downward, whicn 
may be the Cauſe of their future Barrenneſs, for the r 
Roots, being got down below the Influences of the Sun and 
Showers, imbibe a great Quantity of crude Juices, which 
only add to the luxuriant Growth of the Trees, and deſtroy 
their Fruitfulneſs; beſides, whatever Fruit are produced 
from ſuch Trees, are not near ſo well-taſted, as are thoſe 
which grow upon thoſe Trees, whoſe Roots lie near the 
Surface, and enjoy the kindly Benefit of the Sun's Heat to 
correct and digeſt whatever Crudities there may be in the 
Earth. 

Where the natural Soil of the Garden is ſhallow, and 
either Chalk, Clay, or Gravel lies near the Surſace, theſe 
ſhould not be dug out to make Pits to receive the Earth 
for the Border, as is by ſome practiſed, for this will be no 
better than planting the Trees in Tubs or Caſes, for their 
Roots will be confined to theſe Pits; fo that when they are 
extended to the Sides, and can get no farthef the Trees 
will blight and decay, and if it is Clay on the Sides, the 
Wet will be detained as in a Baſon, and the Earth of the 
Border will be like Mud in very wet Seaſons, ſo unfit for 
the Roots of theſe Trees. Therefore, whenever it ſo hap- 
pens that the Ground is of either of the Sorts before-men- 
tioned, it will be the beſt Way to raife the Borders of a 
proper Thickneſs of good Earth over theſe, rather than 
to fink down into them ; for when the Roots of the Trees 
lie-near the Surface of the Ground, they will extend to 
a great Diſtance in Search of Nouriſhment, but if they 
get below the Staple of the Land, they can find nothing 
but four crude Paſture very unfit for Vegetation, 

Your Borders being thus prepared ſhould lie about 
three Weeks or a Month to ſettle, by which Time the 
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Seaſon for planting will be come, which ſhould be per- 
formed as ſoon as the Leaves begin to decay, that the 
Trees may put out new Roots, before the Froſt comes 
on to prevent them. Your Ground being ready, and 
the Trees brought carefully to the Place, the next Work 
is to prepare them for planting, which is to be perform- 


ed in the following Manner: You muſt ſhorten all the 


Roots, and cut of ſmooth any broken or bruiſed Roots, 
as alſo all the ſmall Fibres ſhould be taken off, for the 
Reaſons before given, and. where any of the Roots croſs 
each other, the worſt of them muſt be cut out, that 
they may not injure the other. | 

And having thus prepared your Trees, you ſhould 
meaſure out their Diſtance, which ought never to be lefs 
than 12 Feet; but where the Ground is very good, they 
ſhould be planted 14 Feet aſunder. This, I doubt not, 
will be thought-too great a Diſtance by many Perſons, 
eſpecially ſince it is contrary to the general Practice at 
this Time; but I am ſatisfied, whoever ſhall try the Ex- 
periment, will find it no more than 1s ſufficient for theſe 
Trees, where they are rightly managed ; for if they 
take kindly to the Soil, their Branches may be ſo trained, 
as to furniſh all the lower Part of the Wall in a few 
Years, which is what ſhould be principally regarded 
and not, as is too often the Practice, run up the Shoots: 
in Height, and leave all the lower Part of the Tree de- 
ſtitute of bearing Wood, ſo that in a few Years there 
will not be any Fruit but upon the upper Part of the Trees; 
which alſo muſt be the Caſe where they are planted too 
cloſe, becauſe there being no Room to extend the Branch- 
es on either Side, they are obliged to lead them upright, 
which produces the before-mentioned ill Effect. 

There may be alſo ſome, who think this Diſtance too 


' ſmall for theſe 'T rees, becauſe Plums, Cherries, and moſt 


other Sorts of Fruit Trees require much more Room ; 


but when it is conſidered, that Peach and NeQtarine Frees 


produce their Fruit only upon the former Year's. Wood, 
and not upon Spurs, as Cherries, Plums, and Pears do ;. 
lo that the Shoots of theſe 'T rees muſt be annually ſhor- 
tened inevery Part of them, to obtain bearing Wood, 
therefore the Trees may be kept in much leſs Compaſs: 
than thoſe of any other Sort of Fruit, and thereby eve- 
ry Part of the Wall may be conſtantly ſupplied with 
bearing Branches; for when the Trees are planted at a. 

reat Diſtance, the Pranches ate often extended to ſuch 


ngths, as to leave the Middle of the Trees naked, for 


there are never any good Shoots produced from the old 
Branches of theſe Trees. 

And here I cannot help taking Notice of another very 
eat Error in planting Wall Fruit, which is the piacing 
tandard or half Standard 'Trees between the others, to 

cover the upper Part of the Wall, and to produce Fruit, 
until the Trees underneath are grown up ſufficient to 
furniſh the Walls, when the Standards are to be taken 
away. This is done without conſidering that the grea- 
ter Number of Trees, which are planted in a fall 
Compaſs, the leſs Nouriſhment they can receive, and 
ſo conſequently muſt be the weaker, tor, the ſame Space 
of Ground cannot nouriſh twenty Trees equally as well 
25 it could ten; ſo that whatever Strength the Standard 
Trees may have, the Dwarfs will be proportionably 
weaker, and it is a common Obſervation that moſt 
Trees extend their Roots as far under Ground, as their 
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Branches ſpread above Ground, ſo that there ſhould 
always be the ſame allowance given to the Wall Trees, 
if we would have them ſtrong and vigorous ; therefore 
the building very high Walls for Fruit unleſs for Pears 
is to no Purpoſe, for a ten or twelve Foot Wall will be 
ſufficient for moſt Sorts of Fruit. I have ſeen Gardens 
planted with Fruit Trees by Perſons of great Eſteem 
for their Skill in this Art, where Peach and Nectarine 
IJ rees have been placed againſt Walls expoſed to the Eaſt 
and Weſt, but could never fee any of the Fruit on thoſe 
Trees come to Perfection; for which Reafon I would 
caution every Perſon never to follow) ſuch Examples, 
becauſe it is well known that the beſt afpeted Walls 
do barely ripen many of the latter Peaches ſome Years 
therefore the only AſpeQt, to which theſe Trecs ſhould 
be expoſed is South, or with a Point or two to the Eaſt, 
and ſome Sorts may do well, if they are a Point or two 
to the Weſt. 1. 
In the Diſpeſition of the Trees, it will not be amiſs 
to plant thoſe Sorts of Peaches near each other, which 
ripen about the ſame Time, for- by ſo doing, the Fruit 
may be the better guarded from Men and InſeQs, and 
this will ſave a great Deal of. Trouble in gathering the 
Fruit ; for if a Perſon is obliged to go from one Part of 
the Garden to another, or perhaps to look over all the 
Walls of the Garden every Time the Fruit is gathered, 
it is a great Loſs of Time, which may be avoided by 
this firſt Care in planting the Trees.. 


But to return to planting ;z after you have marked out- 
the Places where each Tree is to ſtand, you muſt with 


our Spade make a Hole wide enough to receive the 

oots of the Tree, then you ſhould place it down, ob- 
ſerving to turn the Bud outwards, that the wounded 
Part of the Stock may be hid, and let the Stem of the 
Tree be placed about 4 or 5 Inches from the Wall, with. 
its Head inclining thereto; then fall in the Earth with 
your Hands, obſerving to. break the Clods, that the 
Earth may fall in between the Roots, ſo as no void Spa- 
ces may be left about them. You ſhould alſo gently 
ſhake the Tree with your Hands, to ſettle the Earth 
down the better between the Roots; then with your 
Foot gently preſs down the Earth about the Stem, but 
do not tread it down too hard, which is many Times a 


very great Fault ; for when the Ground is inclinable to 


bind, the treading of it cloſe doth often render the 
Ground ſo hard, as that the tender Fibres of the Roots 
cannot ſtrike into it, whereby the Tree remains at a. 
Stand for ſome Time, and if the Earth be not looſened i 
in Hime, it frequently dies; ſo that whenever you ob- 
ſerve the Earth of your Borders to be bound, either by 
great Rains, or from any other Cauſe, you ſhould: dig 
and looſen it again, obſerving always to do it in dry Wea- 
ther, if in Winter or Spring; but in Summer it ſnould 
be done in a moiſt Seaſon. 

Although I have here given Directions for the Choice 
of Trees from the Nurſery, after the uſual Method of 
planting theſe Trees, which is that of taking ſuch as. 


have made one Year's Shoot. yet I would prefer thoſe -- 


which were budded the preceding Summer, and have 
made no Shoot; for if the Bud is ſound and plump, and 
the Bark of the Stock well cloſed, where the Bud is in- 
ſerted there will be no Danger of its growing, and when 
the Bud has made a Shoot the — Spring the 
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Length of five or ſix Inches; if it is ſtopped by pinch- 
ing off the Top, it will put out lateral Branches, which 
may be trained to the Wall, and this will prevent any 
cutting off the Head, as muſt be done to thoſe Trees 
which have had one Year's Growth in the Nurſery ; 
for theſe Trees do not care for thoſe large Amputati- 
ons, eſpecially ſome of the more tender Sorts; and by 
this Method of planting theſe Trees in Bud, no Time 
will be loſt, when it is conſidered that the Trees, which 
have ſhot, muſt be cut down, and there is a Hazard 
of their ſhooting again ; therefore | am convinced from 
Experience, that it is the beſt Method. 

After you have thus planted your Trees, which have 
made their Shoots in the Nurſery, you ſhould faſten 
their Heads to the Wall, to prevent their being ſhaken 
by the Wind, which would diſturb their Roots, and 
break off the tender Fibres ſoon after they were pro- 
duced, to the no ſmall Prejudice of the Trees ; you 
ſhould alſo lay ſome Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground about their Roots, before the Froſt ſets in, to 

vent it from penetrating the Ground, which would 


injure, if not deſtroy, the ſmall Fibres ; but this Mulch 


ſhould not be layed upon the Ground too early, leſt 
it prevent the autumnal Rains from penetrating to 
the Roots. 
- Theſe Things being duly obſerved, they will require 
no, farther Care till the Beginning or Middle of March, 
according as the Seaſon is earlier or later; you muſt 
cut off the Heads of the new-planted Trees, leaving 
only four or five Eyes above the Bud; in doing of 
which, you muſt be very careful not to diſturb their 
Roots; to prevent which, you ſhould place your Foot 
down cloſe to the Stem of the Tree, and take faſt hold 
of that Part of the Stock below the Bud with one 
Hand, to hold it ſteady, while with the other Hand 
u gently ſlope off the Head of the Tree with a ſharp 
Knife at the intended Place, which ſhould always be 
juſt above an Eye; this ſhould always be done in dry 
eather, for if there ſhould be much Rain ſoon after 
it is done, there will be ſome Danger that the Wet will 
enter the wounded Part, and damage the Tree ; nor 
ſhould it be done in froſty Weather, for the ſame Rea · 


ſon ;/ for that would enter the wounded Part, and pre- 


vent its healing over. After you have headed the Trees, 


you ſhould gently looſen the Earth of the Borders, to 


admit the Fibres of the Roots; but you muſt be very 
careful in doing of this, not to cut or bruiſe their new 
Roots, which would alſo damage them; and if the 
Mulch which was laid about their Roots in Autumn be 
rotten, you may dig it into the Border at ſome Diſtance 
from the Roots of the Trees; and when the dry Wea- 
ther comes on, you ſhould pare off ſome "Turf from a 
Paſture Ground, which ſhould be laid upon the Surface 
of the Border about the Roots of the Trees, turning the 
Graſs downward, which will preſerve a gentle Moiſture 
in the Earth, better than any other Sort of Mulch ; 
and this will not harbour Inſects, as moſt Sorts of Dung 
and Litter do, to the no ſmall Detriment of the Trees, 


Thoſe Trees which are planted in Bud, and have not 


made any Shoots, ſhould have their Stocks cut down at 
ths'Se:ſon juſt above the Bud, for the Buds will rarely 
ſhoot unleſs this is performed; and the nearer they are 
cut to the Bud, the ſooner will the Head of the k 
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be covered by the Buds; for although it may be neceſ- 
ſary to leave a Part of the Stock above the Bud, in thoſe 
Trees which are in the Nurſery, to which the Shoots 
made by the Buds may be faſtened, to prevent their 
being broken 5 the Wind, yet as theſe are placed 
againſt the Wall, to which the Shoots may be faſtened, 
there will be no want of the Stock. 

In watering theſe new planted Trees, which ſhould 
not be done unleſs the Spring proves very dry, you 
ſhould obſerve to do it with a Noſſel upon the W ater- 
ing Pot, ſo as to let it out in Drops; for when it is 

haſtily poured down, it cauſes the Ground to bind ; 
and if you water over the Head of the Tree, it will be 
of great Service. Your Waterings ſhould not be re- 
peated too often, nor given in great Quantity, both 
which are very injurious to new planted Trees, 

In the Middle of May, when theſe Trees will have 
ſeveral Shoots ſix or eight Inches in Length, you ſhould 
nail them to the Wall; obſerving to train them hori- 
zontally, rubbing off all tore-right Shoots, or ſuch as 
are weak, whereby thoſe which are preſerved will be 
much ſtronger ; but if there are not more than two 
Shoots produced, and thoſe very ſtrong, you ſhould at 
the ſame Time nip off their Tops, which will cauſe 
each of them to puſh out two or more Shoots, whereby 
the Wall will be better ſupphed with Branches; you 
mult alſo continue to refreſh them with Water in dry 
Weather, during the whole Seaſon, otherwiſe they will 
be apt to ſuffer ; for their Roots having but little Hold 
of the Ground the firſt Year after tranſplanting, if the 
Seaſon ſhould prove very dry, it will greatly retard their 
Growth, if due Care be not taken to water them. 

In the Beginning of Ocfaber, when you obſerve the 
Trees hzve done ſhooting, you ſhould prune them ; in 
doing of which, you muſt ſhorten the Branches in Pro- 

ion to the Strength of the Tree; which, if ſtrong, 
may be left 8 Inches long, but if weak, ſhould be ſhor- 
tened to 4 or 5; then you ſhould train them horizon- 
tally to the Wall (as was before directed, ) fo that the 
Middle of the Trees may be void of Branches, for that 
Part of the Tree will be eaſihy furniſhed with Wood 
afterwards ; whereas, if the Shoots are trained perpen- 
dicularly to the Wall, thoſe which are the ſtrongeſt 
will draw the greateſt Share of the Sap from the Roots, 
and mount upwards; ſo that the Side Branches will be 
deprived of their Nouriſhment and grow weaker, until 
they many Times decay; and this is the Reaſon, that 
we ſee ſo many Peach Trees with one or two upright 
Shoots in the Middle, and the two Sides wholly unfur- 
niſhed with Branches, whereby the Middle of each Tree 
cannot produce any Fruit, that being filled with Jarge 
Wood, which never produces any bearing Shoots. Nor 
can the two Sides of the Trees be regularly filled with 
fruitful Branches, when this Defe& happens to them ; 
therefore this Method ſhould be carefully obſerved in 
trained up young Trees, for when they are permitted 
to run into Diſorder at firſt, it will be impoſſible to re- 
duce them into a regular healthful State afterwards, 
the Wood of theſe Trees being too ſoft and pithy to ad- 

mit of being cut down (as may be practiſed on many 
hardy Fruit Trees, which will ſhoot out vigorouſly a- 
gain ;) but theſe will gum at the Places where they are 
wounded, and in a few Years entirely decay. * 
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The Summer following, when the Trees begin to 
ſhoot, you ſhould carefully look over them, to rub off 
all fore-right Buds, or ſuch as are ill placed, and train 
thoſe which are deſigned to remain horizontally to the 
Wall, in their due Order as they are produced, for this 
is the principal Seaſon when you can beſt order the 
Trees as you would have them ; whereas, if they are 
neglected until Midſummer, as is the common Practice, 
a great Part of the Nouriſhment will be exhauſted by 
fore - right Shoots, and other uſeleſs Branches, which 
muſt afterwards be cut off; and hereby the remaining 
Shoots will be rendered very weak, and perhaps ſome 
Part of the Wall be entirely unfurniſhed with Branches ; 
which might have been eaſily ſupplyed in the Beginning 
of May, by ſtopping ſome of the ſtronger Shoots in 
ſuch Parts of the Tree where there is a Neceſſity for 
more Branches; which would cauſe each of them to 
ſhoot out two or more Side Branches below the Ends of 
the Shoots, which may be guided into the vacant Parts 
of the Tree as they are produced, ſo as that every Part 
may be regularly furniſhed with proper Wood, which is 
the greateſt Beauty and Excellency of Wall Trees, but 
you ſhould always forbear ſtopping the Shoots in Sum- 
mer, where there is not a Neceſſity for Branches to fill 
the Wall; for there cannot be a greater Fault commit- 
ted, than that of multiplying the Number of Shoots, fo 
as to cauſe a Confuſion, whereby the Branches will be 
too weak to produce good Fruit; beſides, when they 
are too cloſe laid in againſt the Wall, the Air is ex- 
cluded from the Shoots by the great Number of Leaves, 
ſo that they are never duly ripened ; and conſequently, 
what Fruit is produced thereon, cannot be ſo well taſted 
as thoſe which are produced upon ſuch Trees where the 
Shoots receive all the Advantages of Sun and Air to 
bring them to Maturity. | 

Thus baving ſet down the Method of training up 
young Trees, I ſhall now proceed to their pruning and 
future Management; which, being the ſame as with 
full grown Trees, will ſerve for general DireQtions how 
to manage theſe Sorts of Fruit. or 

In the prunning of Peach and NeQarine Trees (which 


require the fame Management) the two following Rules 


ſhould be ſtrictly obſerved, viz. Firſt, That every 
Part of the Tree be equally furniſhed with bearing 


Wood; and ſecondly, That the Branches are not laid 


in too cloſe to each other, for the Reafons before lard 
down (with ſome others, which will be hereafter in- 
ſerted). As to the firſt, it muſt be obſerved, That all 
theſe Trees produce their Fruit upon the young Wood, 
either of the preceding Year, or at moſt, the two Years 
Shoots, after which Age they do not bear; therefore 
the Branches ſhould be ſhortened ſo as to cauſe them to 
produce new Shoots annually in every Part of the Tree; 
which cannot be done in the ordinary Method of pru- 
ning, where Perſons neglect their Trees at the Seaſon 
when they are moſt capable of Management, which is 


in April, May, and June; at which Time the luxuriant 


Growth of Branches may be checked' by pinching, and 
new Shoots produced where they are wanting, by ſtop- 
ping the neighbouring Branches; which Shoots, being 
produced at that Seaſon, will have Time enough to ri- 
pen and gain Strength, before the Autumn comes on; 


whereas all thoſe Shoots which are produced after the 
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Middle of June, will be crude and pithy; and though 
they may ſometimes produce a few Bloſſoms, yet thoſe 
rarely bring Fruit; nor are the future Branches good 
which are produced from ſuch Wood, the Veſſels being 
too large to ſtrain the Juices, ſo that they eaſily admit 
of great Quantities of crude Nouriſhment to paſs through 
them. Therefore thoſe Perſons who only regard their 
Wall Trees at two different Seaſons, viz the Winter 
and Midſummer pruning, cannot poſſibly have them in 
good Order ; for when all the — which were 
produced in the Spring, are permitted to remain until 
the Middle or latter End of June (as is the common 
Practice), ſome of the moſt vigorous will draw the great- 
eſt Part of the Nouriſhment from the weaker Branches, 
which, when the ſtrong ones are taken off, will be too 
weak to produce fair Fruit ; and hereby the Strength 
of the Tree is exhauſted, to nouriſh the uſeleſs Branches 
which are annually cut off again; and thus are too 
many Trees managed, and at the ſame Time Com- 
plaints made of their Luxuriancy ; becauſe two or three 
Shoots, by drawing in the greateſt Share of the Nouriſh- 
ment, grow very ſtrong and woody (whereas, if the 
Nouriſhment had been equally diſtributed to a regular 
Quantity of Branches, there would be no Sign of their 
too great Strength); until by often cutting off theſe vi- 


gorous Branches, the Trees are either entirely deſtroyed, 


or at leaſt rendered ſo weak as not to be able to produce 
Fruit; for although by thus weakening the Branches, 
it is often the Means to produce a good Number of Bloſ- 
ſoms (as may many Times be obſerved alſo upon au- 
tumnal Shoots ;) yet the utmoſt of their Strength is 
ſpent in expanding the Flowers, fo they rarely produce 
Fruit; and very often the greateſt Part of the Branches 
die ſoon after, which is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by 
a Blight, when in Reality it is nothing leſs than the 


Fault of thoſe who have the Management of the Trees. 


It-is therefore of the greateſt Conſequence to Wall 
Trees, 3 NN theſe Sorts, to go over them 2 or 
; Times in the Month of May, to rub off all irregular 


- Shoots, and to train in the Branches that are left in due 


Order to the Wall, that each Shoot may have an equal 
Advantage of Sun and Air, both of which are abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to riperr and prepare the Wood for the next 
Year's bearing; therefore the oftener the Trees are 
looked over to diveſt them of theſe uſeleſs Branches, 
from the Time they firſt begin to ſhoot in the Spring 


till the Autumn, the better will the Wood be ripened : 


for the ſucceeding Year. 


And by duly obſerving this in Summer, there will 


not be Occaſion for ſo much cutting, as is often prac- 


tiſed on Peach Trees, to their great Injury; for their 
Wood Branches are — — tender, and pithy, 


which, when greatly wounded, are not healed over 


again ſo ſoon as many other Sorts of Trees; and the 
Wet inſinuating into the wounded Parts, doth often 


cauſe the Branches to canker and die; which may be 
entirely avoided by the gentle, eaſy Method of pinching 


and rubbing off the Buds in the Manner here directed, 


which never makes any Wounds on the Tree, and 
hereby a vaſt deal of Labour is faved ; for one Perſon 
who is ready at this Buſineſs, will go over a great Quan- 
tity of Walling in a Day; whereas if the Trees are per- 
mitted to grow rude all the Spring, they will require fix 
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Times the Labour to reduced them into Order. Beſides, 
it is a great Diſadvantage to the Fruit, in permitting ti. 
Branches of the Trees to extend from the Wall, and 
ſhade them ; and when they have grown under the Shel- 
ter of theſe Branches and Leaves all the Spring, until 
Midſummer, then by pruning off and ſhortening moſt 
of theſe Shoots, and nailing the others cloſe to the 
Wall, the Fruics are ſuddenly expoſed to the Sun and 
Air, whereby they receive a very great Check, and are 
not only retarded in their Growth, but often rendered 
ill taſted, and have tough Skins. 

The Diſtance which the Branches of theſe Trees ſhould 
be allowed againſt the Wall, muſt be proportioned to 
the Size of the Fruit or the Length of the Leaves; for 
if we obſerve how the Branches of Trees are naturally 
diſpoſed to grow, we ſhall always find them placed at 
a greater or leſs Diſtance, as their Leaves are larger or 
ſmaller, as I have already obſerved under the Article 
Leaves. And there is no ſurer Guide to a curious Ar- 
tiſt than Nature, from whence a Gardener ſhould al- 
ways be directed in every Part of his Profeſſion, ſince 
his Buſineſs is to aid and aſſiſt Nature, where ſhe is not 
capable of bringing her Productions to Maturity; or 
where there is Room, to make conſiderable Improve- 
ments by Art; which cannot be any otherwiſe effected, 
then by gently aſſiſting her in her own Way. 

But to return to pruning theſe Trees: The Branches 
being carefully trained in, as before directed, in the 
Spring and Summer Seaſons, we come now to treat of 
the Winter pruning, which is commonly performed 
in February or March. But the beſt Seaſon for this 
Work is in Odiober, when their Leaves begin to fall, 
which will be early enough for their Wounds to heal, 
before the Froft comes on, ſo that there will be no 


Danger of their being hurt thereby; and the Branches 
of the Trees being proportioned to the Strength of the 


Roots at that Seaſon, all the aſcending Sap in the Spring 
will be employed to nouriſh only thoſe uſeful Parts of 
the Branches which are left; whereas, if they are left 


unpruned till February, the Sap in the Branches being 


then in Motion, as may be obſerved by the ſwelling of 
the Buds, the greateſt Part of it will be drawn up to 
the extreme Parts of the Branches, to nouriſh ſuch 
Bloſſoms as muſt be afterwards cut off ; and this may 
be- eaſily known by obſerving the ſtrongeſt Shoots at 
that Seaſon, when you will find the extreme Buds to 
ſwell faſter than — of the lower ones; for there be- 


ing no Leaves then upon the Branches to detain the Sap y 


to-nouriſh. the lower Buds, the upper ones will always 
draw from thoſe below. , 

But it is a conſtant Practice amongſt Gardeners, 
founded upon long Experience, to prune weak Trees 
early in the Winter, and luxuriant Trees late in the 
Spring, in order to check their Luxuriancy. Now it 
is evident, that this Check does not proceed from any 
Conſiderable loſs of Sap at the Wounds of the pruned 
Tree (excepting a few of the bleeding Trees, when cut 
at that Seaſon,) but muſt ariſe from ſome other Cauſe ; 
for by ſeveral Experiments made by the Rev. Dr. Hales, 
in fixing mercurial Gauges to the Stems of freſh cut 
Trees, he found thoſe Wounds were conſtantly in an 
imbibing State, except the Vine in the bleeding Sea- 
ſon. | 


ing, I ſhall now 
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When a weak Tree is pruned early in the Beginning 
of Winter, the Orifices of the Sap Veſſels are cloſed up 
long before the Spring; and conſequently, when in the 
Spring and Summer, the warm Weather advancing 
the attracting Force of the perſpiring Leaves is not 
then weakened by many Inlets from freſh Wounds, but 
is wholly exerted in drawing Sap from the Root: 
whereas, on the other hand, when a luxuriant Tree * 
pruned late in the Spring, the Force of its Leaves to 
attract Sap from the Root will be much ſpent and loſt 
at the ſeveral freſh cut Inlets. { 

Beſides, if it were no Advantage to the Trees 10 
prune them at this Seaſon (which I think no one will 
have Reaſon to doubt after making the Trial,) but that 
it only ſucceeds as well as. the Spring pruning ; yet 
there is a great Advantage in doing it at Aichaelma; 
for that being a Seaſon of much more leiſure with Gar. 
deners than the Spring, they will have more Time to 
perform it carefully; and then they will not have too 
many Things come together, which may require to be 
immediately executed; for the Spring being the prin. 
cipal Seaſon for cropping their Kitchen Gardens and at- 
tending their hot Beds, if they are diſengaged from the 
Buſineſs of pruning at that Time, it will be of great 
Advantage, eſpecially where there is a great Quantity 
of Walling. And here is alſo another Benefit in prun- 
ing at this Seaſon, which is, the having the Borders at 
Liberty to dig and make clean before the Spring, ſo 
that the Garden may not appear in Litter at that Seaſon, 

Having ſaid thus much concerning the "Time of prun- 
proceed to give ſome general DireQi- 
ons how it is to be performed on Peach and Nectarine 
Trees, which require a very different Management from 
moſt other Sorts of Fruits. 

In pruning theſe Trees, always obſerve to cut them 
behind a Wood Bud, which may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed 


from the Bloſſom Buds that are ſhorter, rounder, and 


more turgid than the Wood Buds; for if the Shoot 
have not a leading Bud where it is cut, it is very apt 
to die down to the next leading Bud; ſo that what Fruit 
may be produced above that, will come to nothing, 
there being always a Neceſſity of a leading Bud to at- 
tract the Nouriſhment ; for it is not ſufficient that they 


have a Leaf Bud, as ſome have en ſince that 


will attract but a ſmall Quantity of Nouriſhment, the 
great Uſe of the Leaves being to perſpire away ſuch 
crude Juices as are unfit to enter the Fruit, The Length 
ou ſhould leave theſe Branches, ſhould be proportion- 
ed to the Strength” of the Tree, which, in a healthy 
ſtrong Tree, may be 10 Inches or more, but in a 
weak one, they ſhould not be more than 6 Inches; 
however, in this you muſt be guided by the Poſition of 
a leading Bud, for it is better to leave a Shoot 3 or 
4 Inches longer, or to cut it 2 or 3 Inches ſhorter 
than we would chooſe to do, provided there be one 
of theſe Buds, it being .abſolutely neceſſary for the 
future Welfare of the Tree; you ſhould alſo cut out 
entirely all weak Shoots, though they may have many 
Bloſſom Buds upon them; for theſe have not Strength 
enough to nouriſh the Fruit, ſo as to give it a kindly Fla- 
vour, but they will weaken the other Parts of the Tree. 

In nailing the Shoots to the Wall, be careful to place 


them at as equal Diſtances as poſſible, that their Leaves, 
when 
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when come out, may have Room to grow, without 
ſhading the Branches too much; and yon ſhould never 
nail them upright, if it can be prevented; for when 
they are thus trained, they are "I ſubject to ſhoot 
from the uppermoſt Eyes, and the lower Part of the 
Shoots will thereby become naked, 

There is not any Thing in the Buſineſs of Gardening, 
which has more exerciſed the Thoughts of the Curious, 
than how to preſerve their tender Sorts of Fruit from 
being blighted in the Spring of the Year, and yet there 
has been little written upon this Subject, which is worth 
Notice : Some have propoſed Mattreſſes of Straw or 
Reeds to be placed before the Fruit Trees againſt Walls, 
to prevent their being blaſted ; others have directed the 
fixing horizontal Shelters in their Walls, to prevent the 
perpendicular Dew or Rain from falling upon the Bloſ- 
ſoms, which they ſuppoſed to be the chief Cauſe of 
their Blighting ; but both theſe Contrivances have been 
far from anſwering the Expectations of thoſe who have 

ut them in Practice, as I have elſewhere ſhewn ; there- 
. it may not be improper to repeat ſome Things in 
this Place, which I have before mentioned, in Relati- 
on to this Matter. And, 

Firſt, I have already faid, that the Blights which are 
ſo often complained of do not ſo often proceed from 
any external Cauſe or Inclemency in the Seaſon, as from 
a Diſtemper or Weakneſs in the Trees ; for if we ob- 
ſerve the Trees at that Seaſon, where they are the moſt 
ſubjeA to what is called a Blight, we ſhall find the 
Branches very ſmall, weak, and not half ripened, as 
alſo trained in very cloſe to each other; theſe Branches 
are, for the moſt Part, full of Bloſſom Buds (which is 
chiefly occaſioned by their Want of Strength). Theſe 
Buds do indeed open, and to Perſons not ſkilled in 
Fruit Trees, ſhew a great Proſpect of a plentiful Crop 
of Fruit ; whereas the whole Strength of the Branches 
is ſpent in nouriſhing the Flowers, and being unable to 
do any more, the Bloſſoms fall off, and the ſmall Et. 


- forts of the Leaf Buds are checked, ſo that many Times 


the greateſt Part of the Branches die away, and this is 
called a great Blight ; whereas at the ſame Time it may 
be often obſerved, that ſome Trees of a different Sort, 
nay, even ſome of the ſame Sort, which were ſtronger, 
though placed in the ſame Soil, expoſed to the fame 
Aſpect, and ſubject to the fame Inclemency of Air, 
have eſcaped very well, when the weak Trees have ap- 
peared to be almoſt dead ; which is a plain Indication, 
that it proceeds from ſome Cauſe within the Tree, and 
not from any external Blight. ' All this will therefore 
be remedied, by obſerving the forgoing Directions in 
the pruning and Management of the Trees, ſo as never 
to over-burden them with Branches nor to ſuffer any 
Part of the Trees to exhauſt the whole Nouriſhment 
from the Root, which will cauſe the other Parts to be 
very weak; but to diſtribute the  Nouriſhment equally. 
to every Shoot, that there may be none too vigorous, 

at the ſame Time that others are too weak ; and by 

continually rubbing off uſeleſs or fore-right Shoots as 

they are produced, the Strength of the Trees will not 

be ſpent, to nouriſh ſuch Branches as muſt be after- 

wards cut-out, which is too often ſeen in the Manage- 

ment of theſe Trees. And, 
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Secondly, It ſometimes happens, that the Roots of 
theſe Trees are buried too deep in the Ground, which, 
in a cold or moiſt Soil, is one of the greateſt Diſadvan- 
tages that can attend theſe tender Fruits ; for the Sap 
contained in the Branches, being by the Warmth: of 
the Sun put ſtrongly into Motion early in the Spring, is 
exhauſted in nouriſhing the Bloſſoms ; and a Part of it 
is perſpired through the Wood Branches, ſo that its 
Strength is loſt before the Warmth can reach to their 
Roots, to put them into an equal Motion in Search of 
freſh Nouriſhment, to ſupply the Expence of the 
Branches; for want of which, the Bloſſoms fall off 
and decay, and the Shoots ſeem to be at a Stand, until 
the farther Advance of the Warmth penetrates to the 
Roots and ſets them in Motion ; when ſuddenly after, 
the Trees, which before looked weak and decaying, 
make prodigious Progreſs in their Shoots; and before 
the Summer is ſpent, are furniſhed with muſt-ſtronger 
Branches than thoſe Trees which have the full Advan- 
tage of Sun and Showers, and that are more fruitful 
and healthy; which muſt certainly be owing to the 
Cauſe here mentioned, as alſo to their drawing in a 
great Quantity of crude Moiſture, which, though pro- 
ductive of Wood, is yet unkindly for Fruit: If there- 
fore, this be the Caſe, there is no Way of helping it, but 
by raiſing up the Trees, if they are young; or if they are 
too old to remove, it is the better Way to root them 
out and make new Borders of freſh Earth, and plant 
down young Trees ; for it is a great Vexation to be at 
the Trouble and Expence of pruning and managing theſe 
Trees, without having the Pleafure of reaping an 
Advantage from them, which will always be the Cale 
where the Trees are thus injudiciouſly planted, Or, 

Thirdly, This may proceed from the Trees wanting 
Nouriſhment, which is many Times the Caſe, where 
they are planted in a hard gravelly Soil, in which it is 
the common Practice to dig Borders 3 or 4 Feet wide, 
and 3 Feet deep into the Rock of Gravel, which is 
filled with good freſh Farth, into which the Trees are 
planted, where they will thrive pretty well for 2 Years, 
until 'their Roots reach the Gravel, where they are 
confined, as if planted in a Pot; and for want of pro- 
— Nouriſhment, the Branches continually decay every 

ear. This cannot be helped, where the Trees have 
been growing ſome Years, without taking them entire- 
ly up, or by digging away the Gravel from their Roots, 
and adding a large Quantity of freſh Earth, that may 
afford them a Supply of Nouriſhment à few Years 
longer; but Trees ſo planted, cannot by any Art be 
continued long in Health. | | 

But if the Unfruitfulneſs of the Trees does not pro- 
ceed from any of the before-mentioned ' Cauſes, and is 
the Effect of unkindly Seaſons, then the beſt Method 
yet known is, in dry Weather, when little Dew falls, 
to ſprinkle the Branches of the Trees gently with Wa- 
ter foon after the bloſſoming Seaſon, and while the 
young ſet' Fruit is tender; which ſhould always be done 

ore Noon, that the Moiſture may evaporate before 
the Night comes on ; and if in the Night you carefully 
cover the Trees with Matis, Canvas, or fome ſuch light 
Covering, it will be of great Service to them: How- 
ever, where the Trees . and vigorous, they 
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are not ſo liable to ſuffer by; a ſmall Inclemency, as are 
thoſe which are weak ; ſo that there will be few Seaſons 
in which there may not be Hopes of a moderate Quan- 
tity of Fruit from them, though there ſhould be no 
Covering uſed ; for where theſe Coverings are uſed, if 
it is not performed with great Care and Diligence, it is 
mach better to have no Covering, but truſt to the Cle- 
mency of the Seaſon ; for if the Coverings are kept too 
cloſe, or continued too long, the 'Trees will receive more 
Injury herby, than from being conſtantly expoſed ; or 
if after they have been covered for ſome "Time, and then 
incautiouſly removed, ſo as to expoſe the Trees too 
ſuddenly to the open Air, they will ſuffer more thereby 
than if they had not been covered. However, I muſt 
repeat in this Place what has been before mentioned 
under another Article, of a Management which has 
been generally attended with Succeſs, which is, The 
putting up two Feather-edge Deal Boards joined toge- 
ther, over the Top of the Trees, ſo as to form a Pent- 
houſe to caſt off perpendicular Wet. Theſe ſhould be 
fixed up when the Trees begin to bloſſom, and ſhould 
remain till the Fruit is well ſet, when they ſhould be 
taken down, to admit the Dew and Rain to the Leaves 
and Branches of the 'Trees, which muſt not be longer 
kept off ; and where the Wall is long, and expoſed to 
Currents of Wind, if at the Diſtance of forty Feet from 
each other are fixed ſome croſs Reed Hedges, to projet 
about ten Feet from the Wall, theſe will break the 
Force of the Wind, and prevent its deſtroying the Bloſ- 
ſoms; and theſe may be romoved away, as ſoon as the 
Danger is over. here theſe Things have been prac- 
*tiſed, they were generally attended with Succeſs ; and 
*as there will be no Tfouble of covering and uncovering 
in this Method, after they are fixed up, there can be 
no Danger of Neglect, as very often is the Caſe when 
the Trouble is great, or to be often repeated. 
When your Fruit is ſet, and grown to the Bigneſs of 
a ſmall Nut, go over the 'Trees and thin them, leav- 
ing them at leaſt 5 or 6 Inches aſunder; for when they 
are permitted to remain in Bunches, as they are often 
produced, the Nouriſhment which ſhould be employed 
wholly to the Fruits deſigned to ſtand, will be equall 
ſpent amongſt the whole Number, a great Part of whic 
muſt be afterwards pulled off ; ſo the ſooner this is done, 
the better it will be for the remaining Fruit; and if it 
ſhould ſometimes happen, that a Part of thoſe left, by 
any Accident, ſhould be deſtroyed, yet the remaining 
ones will be much the larger and better taſted for it, 
and the Trees will gain more Strength, for a moderate 
Quantity of Fruit is always preferable to a great Crop; 
the Fruit, when but few, will be much larger, better 
taſted, and the Trees in a Condition to bear well the 
ſucceeding Year ; whereas when they are overcharged 
with Fruit, it is always ſmall, ill taſted, and the Trees 
are generally ſo much weakened thereby, as not to be 
in a Condition for bearing well for 3 or 4 Years after; 
ſo that upon the whole, it js much better to have a leſ- 
ſer Number of Fruit than is commonly eſteemed a 
Crop, than to have too many, ſince the Fruit and alſo 
the Trees, are benefited thereby. The Quantity of 
Fruit to be left on large full grown Trees, ſhould never 
be greater than five Dozen upon each ; but on a mid- 
dling Trees, three or four Dozen will be enough. 
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If the Seaſon proves hot and dry, it will be proper 
to draw up the Earth round the Stem of each Tree 
to form a hollow Baſon of about 6 Feet Diameter; 
cover the Surface of the Ground in this Baſon with 
Mulch, and once a Week or Fortnight, according to 
the Heat and Drought of the Seaſon, pour down 8 or 
10 Gallons of Water to the Root of each Tree; or 
where there is an Engine, which will diſperſe the Wa- 
ter in gentle eaſy Drops like Rain, it the ſame, or a 
larger Quantity of ater, is ſprinkled all over the 
Branches of the Trees, and this, ſoaking down to the 
Roots, will keep the Fruit conſtantly growing ; which 
will prevent their falling off the Trees, as they general. 
ly do where this Method is not practiſed; and the Fruit 
being thus conſtantly nouriſhed, will be much better 
taſted, and the Trees maintained in Vigour ; this I can 
from long Experience recommend, as one of the moſt 
neceſſary Things to be practiſed by all Lovers of good 
Fruit. But this ſhould not be continued longer than 
while the Fruit are growing, for afterward it will be 
hurtful to the Trees and Fruit, for a dry Autumn ripens 
both Wood and Fruit better than a moitt latter Seaſon. 

When the Peach Trees are carefully managed in the 
Spring of the Year, according to the Rules before laid 
down, all the Nouriſhment which the Roots can ſup- 
ply. will be uſefully employed in nouriſhing ſuch Shoots 
only as are to be continued, as alſo the Quantity cf 
Fruit which is proper for each 'Tree, therefore both 


muſt of Conſequence be rendered better; for where there. 


is not this Care, the Trees ſoon grow ragged, and ate 
not furniſhed properly with Branches; and thoſe Shoots 
which are produced, are ſome very weak, and others 
very luxuriant, whereby the Trees are rendered very 
. as alſo unhealthy, and never continue many 
Years fruitful ; and by thus training the Branches to 
the Wall, as they are produced, the Fruit will be al- 
ways 2 expoſed to the Sun and Air; which in the 
common Method of managing theſe Trees, by letting 
their Branches grow rude all the Spring, they are de- 
wan of, and conſequently do not receive the Benefit 
rom theſe equal to thoſe which are properly managed; 
and by the timely rubbing off uſeleſs and Juxuriant 
Shoots, it will ſave much Trouble, and prevent the Uſe 
of the Knife in Summer, which is very hurtful to theſe 
Trees, for there will be no Need to ſhorten any of the 
Shoots in Summer. 

When theſe Rules are duly executed, there will be no 
Occaſion to pull off the Leaves of the Trees, to admit 
the Sun to the Fruit, which is often practiſed; for if 
we conſider, that the Leaves are abſolutely neceſſary to 
cheriſh the Bloſſom Buds, which are always formed at 
the Foot Stalks of the Leaves, the pulling them off be- 
fore they have performed the Office aſſigned them by 
Nature, is doing great Injury to the Trees, therefore I 
caution every one againſt that Practice. 

It is a common Opinion which has for ſome Years 

revailed, even among Perſons of good Underſtanding. 
hat Peach 'Trees are not long lived, therefore ſhould 
be renewed every 20 Years ; but this is a great Miſtake, 
for I have eaten ſome of the fineſt Peaches of various 
Kinds, which grew on Trees which had been planted 
above 50 Years: And I am convinced by Experience, 
that when the Trees are budded upon proper 8 
a 
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and carefully planted and managed, they may be con- 
tinued fruitful and healthy 60 Years and upward ; and 
the Fruit produced on theſe old Trees will be much bet- 
ter flavoured, . than any of thoſe upon young Trees; 
but I ſuppoſe the Foundation of the above Opinion was 
taken from the French, who generally bud their Peaches 
upon Almond Stocks, which are of ſhort Duration, theſe 
ſeldom 4aſting good more than 20 Years; but this be- 
ing ſeldom practiſed in England, the Caſe is widely dif- 
ferent ; nor indeed ſhould we fetch our Examples from 
that Nation, where the. Profeſſors of the Art of Gar- 
dening are at leaſt a Century behind the Engliſb; and, 
from their preſent Diſpoſition, ſeem unlikely to overtake 
them ; for they depart from Nature in almoſt every 
Part of Gardening, and are more pleaſed with intro- 
ducing their little Inventions of pruning and managing 
their Fruit Trees, according to their own Fancy, than 
they are careful to draw their Inſtructions from Nature, 
from whence the true Art is to be obtained; ſo that in 
very few Inſtances Gardiners ſhould deviate from Na- 
ture, unleſs it be in thoſe Particulars, where Art may 
be practiſed to the greateſt Advantage; which is in the 
rocuring many Sorts of eſculent Plants and Fruits, ear- 
fer and better flavoured than can be obtained without, 
in which the French are extremely deficient ; and herein 
they truſt too much to Nature, and uſe too little Art. 
fo one of the molt celebrated of their Authors, who 
treats very particularly of Fruit Trees, there are Direc- 
tions for planting Peach Trees 12 Feet aſunder, and at 
the ſame Lime he adviſes the planting of Pear Trees 
but 9 or io Feet Diſtance ; and yet he ſays, that a Pear 
Tree in Health, will ſhoot 3 Feet on each Side every 
Year ; therefore he docs not allow Room for thele 
Trees to grow more than 2 Years, beſore they meet. 
There is alſo another Thing poſitively laid down by the 
fame Author, which is, never to lay any Dung upon 
the Borders where Fruit Trees are growing, which he 


fays will render the Fruit ill-taſted ; and this Opinion 


has too generally prevailed in England ; but this hath 
been' exploded by one of his own Country-men, who 
affirms that from upward of 20 Years Experience thoſe 
Trees, where the Borders had been conſtantly dunged, 
always produced the moſt delicious Fruit, and the Trees 
were in the greateſt Vigour ; and the ſame Gentleman 
mentions the Practice of the Gardeners at Montreui/ 
near Paris, who have for ſome Generations been fa- 
mous for the Culture of Peaches; and are as careful 
to dung the Borders where their Peach Trees grow 
every other Year, as the Kitchen Gardeners are for 
their Legumes, . 1 | 

And from a long Experience it is, that I can ſub- 
ſcribe to the Triith of this, for in ſome particular Gar- 
dens, where the beſt Fruit grew that I have yet taſted,_ 
the Ground was conſtantly dunged every other Year; 
therefore it.is what I muſt recommend to the Practice 
of every curious Perſon, with this Caution, always to 
uſe ſuch Dung for their Borders, as is well rotted, and 
to digat into the Borders in Nevember, that the Rain 
— waſh down the Salts before the Spring comes on; 
and where the Ground is very looſe or ſandy, it will be 
the beſt Way to make Uſe of Neats Dung, which is 
cooler than that of Horſes, but for cold ſtrong Land 
the latter is to be prefered. 
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If the Ground is well trenched every Year about the 
Roots, it will be of great Service to them, and where 
the Soil is ſubjeQ to bind very cloſe, if it is forked 2 or 
3 Times in * to looſen the Surface, it will great! 
help the Trees. The Borders ſhould not be crouded with 
any large growing Plants, which will draw away the 
Nouriſhment from the Trees; therefore when any Sort 
of Kitchen Herbs are planted on theſe Borders, the 
ſhould be only ſuch as are of ſmall Growth, and » hich, 
may be taken off early in the Spring ; and if this is 
carefully obſerved, the cultivating ſmall Things on theſe 
Borders can do no Harm, becauſe the Ground will be 
ſtirred the oftener, on account of theſe ſmall Crops, 
than it would have been, when no Uſe was to be made 
of the Borders The Rules here laid down, if proper- 
ly obſerved, will dire& any curious Perſon how to have 
Plenty of good Fruit, alſo to preſerve the Trees in 
Vigour a great Number of Years. ; 

PERSICARIA, Teurn. Infl. R. H. sog. Tab. 290. 
Folygonum. Lin. Gen. Plant. 445. Arſe-ſmart. 

The Characters are, 

The Hlawer bath no Empalement (or no Petals according 
to ſome). It hath one Petal which is permanent, and cut 
into 5 Segments, which ſpread open; it bas in ſome Species 

and in others 6 ſbort Stamina terminated by roundiſh 
3 and a three-cornered Germen Jupporting 2 or 
3 ſbort ſlender Styles crowned by fingle Stigmas. The 
Germen becomes a roundiſh acute-pointed Seed wraped up 
in the Petal of the Flower, 

The Species are, | f 

1. PERSICARIA foliis lanceolatis, flaribus bexandrit, 
Alo bifide, Arſe ſmart with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, Flow- 
ers with ſix Stamina, and a bifid Style. This is the 
Perficaria urens ſeu Hydre-piper. C. B. F. 101. Water 
Pepper, Lake Weed, or Arſe-ſmart. 

2. PERSICARIA forides hexandris digynis, ſpicis ovatis 
oblongis, of lanceolatis acutis. Arſe- ſmart with Flowers 
having fix Stamina and two Styles, oblong oval Spikes 
of Flowers, and acute - pointed Spear:ſhaped, Leaves. 
Perſicaria mitis maculeſa. C. B. P. Spotted Arſe-ſmart. 

3. PexSICARIA floribus oftandris tryginis racemaſir, 
faliis lanceolatis, caule divaricato patule. Arſe-ſmart with 
Bunches of Flowers having eight Stamina and three 
Styles, Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and qreacing Stalks. This 
is the Fagopyrum orientale ramaſum  multiflorum, perfe 
carie folio. Tourn. Cor. 39. ern branching Buck- 
wheat with many Flowers, and an Arſe-ſmart Leaf. 

4. PERSICARIA foliis ovato-lanceolatis acutis floribus 
pentandris, caule erecto. Arſe-ſmart with oval, Spear- 
ſhaped, acute-pointed Leaves, Flowers having five 
Stamina, and an erect Stalk. This is the Perficaria 
orientalis, nicotiane folio, calyce forum purpureo. Tourn. 
Cor. 38. Eaſtern Arle-ſmart with a Tobacco Leaf, and 
a purple Empalement to the Flower. 

* There are ſeveral other Species of this Genus, ſome 
of which grow naturally in England, but as they are 
common Weeds, they are not admitted into Gardens, 
therefore it would be to little Purpoſe enumerating 
them. The two firſt here mentioned are troubleſome 
Weeds, the firſt growing in moiſt Ground by the Sides 
of Ditches and Ponds in moſt Parts of England; the 
Roots of this are perennial, and creep far in the Ground, 
ſo as to overſpread ſoon by, 1 Tract of Land. 
2 | | 
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The other is an annual Plant which grows plentifully on 


Dunghills, and in moiſt Ground every where ; but as 
theſe two Plants are uſed in Medicine, I have mentioned 
them here to introduce the other. The firſt Sort has 
been accounted an extraordinary Plant againſt the 
Stone. Mr. Boyle having in his Book of the Uſefulneſs 
of experimental Philoſophy given a mighty Character 
of the diſtilled Juice of this Plant, for its Virtues againſt 
that Diſtemper. 1 1 
The 50 Sort grows naturally in Siberia; this hath a 
perennial creeping Root compoſed of many ſtrong ligne- 
ous Fibres. The Stalks riſe about 3 Feet high, and di- 
vide into many confuſed Branches, which are generally 
bent at each Joint; theſe are garniſhed with narrow 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves about 4 Inches long, and half an 
Inch broad; they are ſmooth; and of a light green, 
ending in acute Points. The Flowers are produced in 
looſe Spikes branching out from the End 'of the' Stalks ; 
they are white, and of the ſame Conſtruction with the 
other Species, but have 8 Stamina and 3 Styles, It 
flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in September. The 
Stalks decay in the Autumn, and new ones ariſe from 
the Roots in the Spring. | 
The Seeds of the 4th Sort were ſent to Europe by 
Dr. Tournefort, who ſaw it firſt growing in the Prince 
of Teflir's Garden in Georgia, and afterwasd in the 
Garden of the Monks of the three Churches near Mount 
Ararat, but he could not learn where it grew naturally. 
They cultivate this Plant in the Gardens of Georgia and 
Armenia, not only for the Beauty of its Flowers, but 
alſo for the Virtues, with which the Plant is poſſeſſed, 
which are nearly the ſame with thoſe attributed to the 
European Arſe-ſmart. 
The Plant is annual, decaying with the firſt Froſts 
in the Autumn ; it riſes from the ſcattered Seeds much 
better than if ſown, but where it is ſown, it ſhould al- 
ways be done in Autumn ſoon after the Seeds are ripe. 
The Plants riſe with a ſtrong upright Stalk to the Height 
of 8 or 10 Feet, and grow to the Size of an ordinary 
walking Stick; the lower Part of the Stalk becomes li 
neous and tough ; the Joints are like thoſe of the Reed 
or Cane. At each Joint is placed one Leaf; theſeſtand 
alternately on the Stalk; the lower Leaves, which are 
the largeſt, are often more than a Foot long, and fix 
Inches broad in the Middle, leſſening toward each End, 
and terminating in a long acute Point, having a ſtrong 
longitudinal Mid-rib with ſeveral tranſverſe Veins run- 
ning from it towaid the Edges. The upper Surface is 
of a bright green, a little hairy, and the under of a 
pale green, and much more hairy; the lower Leaves 
have 1 long Foot Stalks, which are broad at the 
Baſe, and half ſurround the Stalks. The upper Part of 
the Stalk branches out into _ Diviſions, each being 
terminated by 2 or 3 cloſe Spikes of purple Flowers, 
which are 7 or 8 Inches ns and have their Points 
hanging downward ;- theſe | Flowers have no Empale- 
ment according to Mr. Ray and others, or no Petals 
Fournefort; the former calling the Covers 
to the Parts of Generation, Petals, if they are coloured, 
and the latter terminating thoſe Covets, the Empale- 
me it, where there are no other, whether they are green 
or coloured. This Plant begins to ſhew its Flowers to- 
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ward the latter End of July, and continues i 
till the Froſt in the 8 a Stop to Rn oy 

The Seeds ot this Sort ſhould be ſown in Autumn as 
ſoon as they are ripe, or if they are permitted to fall on 
the Ground, the Plants will come up the Spring fol- 
lowing better than when they are ſown by Art, a; 
was before obſerved; for if the Seeds are ſown 1 the 
Spring, it is very rare that any of them ſucceed, and if 
ſome few Plants come up from thoſe Seeds ſown at that 
Seaſon, they ſeldom grow near ſo ſtrong as thoſe which 
are produced, from the Seeds which fell in Autumn; fo 
that there is no other Culture required to this Plant, but 
to tranſplant them out in the Spring, where they are de- 
ſigned to ſtand, which ſhould be in the Borders of 
large Gardens, giving them great Space; for if they are 
placed near other Plants, they will ſhade them entirely 
from the Sun, and by continually dripping upon them 
will greatly injure them, and f they ſtand too cloſe, 
their Beauty is greatly diminiſhed. | 

When the Plants begin to aſpire upwards, which is 
commonly in the Beginning of Fuly, their Side Shoots 
ſhould be pruned off to make them advance in Height 
and preſerve them within Compaſs, otherwiſe they are 
very ſubject to branch out widely on every Side, ſo as 
to become troubleſome to the Plants near them ; but 
when they are pruned up regularly 5 or 6 Fect high, 
they may afterwards be permitted to ſhoot out Side 
Branches, ſince thoſe, which are produced above that 
Height, will never be very long or troubleſome, but 
will add to the Beauty of the Plant. This delights in a 
rich moiſt Soil, upon which it will grow to a prodigj. 
ous Height. 

PERVINCA. See Vinca. 

PETALS are the fine coloured Leaves which com- 
poſe the moſt conſpicuous Parts of a Flower; theſe ae 
called in Latin Petala, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
Leaves of Plants, which are called Folia. 

PETASITES. Tourn. Inft. R. FH. 451. Tab. 258. 
Tuſſilago. Lin. Gen. Plant. 856. Butter-bur, 

The Characters are, 

It hath a Flower compoſed of ſeveral bermaphradite 
Florets, included in one, common cylindrical Empal-ment. 
Theſe Florets are tubulous or Funnel-ſbaped, of one Petal 
cut into 5 Segments at the Brim; they baveeach 5 ſmall 
Hair-like Stamina terminated by cylindrical $ ummits, and 
a ſbort Germen, crowned with Down, ſupporting a ſlen- 
der Style crowned by a thick Stigma. The Germ 
becomes an oblong compreſſed Seed crowned with a hai- 
ry Down. | = 

'The Species are, | 
1. PETASITES thyrſo ovato 457 folliß obcordatis an- 
ulatis ſerratii. Butter-bur with a ſhort oval Spike of 
lowers, and Heart-ſhaped, angular, ſawed Leaves. 
This is the Petaſiter major & vulgaris C. B. P. 197. 
* larger Butter- bur. | 
2. PETASITES thyrſo faſtigiato, ſeapn craſſiſiims folio(o 
foliit inequaliter . e ee Land 
bur with a cloſe compact Spike, a very thick leaſy Stalk, 
Leaves unequally ſawed, and ſlender Foot Stalks, Peta- 
ſites minor C. B. P. 197. Smaller Butter-bur. 

3. PETASITEs - foliis cordato-haſtatis ſerratis infern? 

tomentofir, Butter-bur with Heart-ſhaped, Halberd- 
ds 2. RR * 
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pointed, ſawed Leaves, which are woolly on their under 
Side. This is the Fetaſites minar, folio Tuſſilagenis. R. H. 


. Bleſſ Smaller Butter- bur with a Coltsfoot Leaf. 


4. PETASITES ſcaps longiſſimo, thyrſo oblongo, pedun- 
culis longiſſimis, foliis cordatis amplicribus. Butter-bur 
with a very long Flower Stalk, an oblong. Spike of 
Flowers, the longeſt Foot Stalks, and the largeſt Heart- 
ſhaped Leaves. Petaſites major, floribus pediculis hngis 
inſidentibus. Raii. Syn. 179. Greater Butter-bur with 


Flowers ſitting on very long Foot Stalks. 


5. PETAISTES ſcaps ſubnudo uniflaro,. foliis cordato- 
orbiculatis crenatis, Butter-bur with a Stalk almoſt na- 
ked, having one Flower, and round, Heart-ſhaped, cre- 
nated Leaves. This is the Petafites manant bos rotundiſo- 
lius glaber. Vaill. AA. Par. 1719. Butter- bur with one 
Flower, and round ſmooth Leaves. 

The 1 here mentioned is the common Butter- bur or 
Peſtilent Wort, which grows naturally by the Side of 
Rivers and Ditches in moſt Parts of England; this hath a 
Root compoſed of large fleſhy Fibres, as big as a Man's 
Finger, which creep near the Surface of the Cround, 
but do not ſtrike deep, nor have they many ſmall Fibres; 
theſe have a dark-coloured Skin, but are white within, 
and have a ſtrong Scent with a hot biting Taſte. From 
theſe, early in the Spring, ariſe hollow thick Stalks 5 or 
6 Inches high, terminated by an oval Spike of purpliſh 
Flowers ſitting cloſe to the Stalk. Each Flower is com- 
poſed of 4 or 5 hermaphrodite Florets incloſed in one 
common Empalement ; theſe appear in March and when 
they fade, are each ſucceeded by one compreſſed Seed 
crowned with hairy Down. After the Flowers are paſt, 
the Leaves come up, which grow to a large Size, each 
having a thick Foot Stalk ariſing immediately from the 
Root ; they are of a roundiſh Form, cut into Angles 
on their Edges, and indented at the Foot Stalk like a 
Heart ; they are a little Downy on their under Side ; 
they continue all the Summer, but * in the Autumn, 
and come up after the Flowers the following Spring. 
It is never cultivated in Gardens, but being a medicinal 
Plant, I have mentioned it. | 

The Roots of this are ſudorifick, alexipharmick, and 

for all Kinds of Fevers, and malignant, infeQious, 
and peſtilential Diſtempers; they are cordial, preventin 
Fainting and Shortneſs of Breath, A good Quanity of 
this Root is put into the Treacle W ater. 

The 4th Sort was found growing naturally in Oxford- 
ſhirt by Mr. Jacob Bobart Gardener of the Phyſick Gar- 
den at Oxford, who ſent it to the Chelſea Garden, 
where it has grown near 50 Years, and retains its Difference 
from the common Sort. The Flower Stalks of this are 
thicker, and riſe more than 2 Feet high; the Spikes of 
Flowers are g or 10 Inches long; each Flower ſtands on 
long Foot Stalks, the Leaves of the Plant are larger, 
have 2 Foot Stalks than thoſe of the common Sori, 
and the Flowers come later in Spring. This is kept 
in Botanick Gardens, to increaſe the Variety, but is 
rarely admitted into any otiier. | 

The 3 other Sorts grow naturally on the ' Alps and 
other mountainous Places in Europe ; they are of much 
leſs Growth than either of the n eſpecially the 
th Sort, whoſe Leaves are ſmall and round. The Flow- 
er Stalks are not more than 4 Inches high; they are al- 
moſt naked, and ſuſtain a ſingle yellowiſh Flower on the 
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Top. The others have ſhort Spikes of Flowers; thoſe 
of the 2d Sort are collected in little Bunches, and form 
a thick roundiſh Spike. but thoſe of the 3d are more 
like the firſt. | 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in Botanick Gardens ; they 
delight in a moiſt Soil and a ſhady Situation, where their 
Roots will ſpread, and propagate faſt enough 

PETIVERIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 50. Tab. 39. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 417. Guinza Henweed vulgd. 

The Charader: are, 

The Flower hath a permanent Empalement compoſed of 
5 narrow obtuſe Leaves which are equal. It bath 4 ſmall 
white Petals, placed in Form of a Croſs, which foon bY offs 
and 6 Awl-ſhaped ereft Stamina terminated by ſingle Sum- 
mit. In the Center is ſituated an oblong compreſſed Germen, 
with 4 Awi-ſbaprd Styles, crowned by obtuſe permanent 
Stigmas. The Germen becomes one oblong Sed, narrow at 
the Bottom and taper, but broad above, where it is com- 
prefſed and indented at the * reſembling an inverted 
Shield armed with the acute Style, which is reflexed. 

We know but one Species of this Plant, viz. 

PeTIivERIA. Hart. Clif 141. This is the Petiveria 
falani fal:is, laculis ſpinoſis. Plum. Nav. Gen. 50. Petive, 
ria with Nightſhade Leaves, and prickly Seed Veſſels, 


commonly called Guinea Henweed. 


This Name was given to this by father Plumier who 
diſcovered it in America, in Honour of Mr. James Peli- 
ver an Apothecary of London and a curious Botaniſt. 

It is a very common Plant in Famaica, Barbadves, and 
moſt of the [lands in the Weft-Indies, where it grows in 
ſhady Woods, and all the Savannat, in ſuch Plenty, as to 
become a very troubleſome Weed; and as this Plant will 
endure a great Deal of Drought, it remains green, when 
other Plants are burned up, which occaſions the Cattle 
to brouze on it; and having a moſt unſavoury ſtrong 
Scent ſomewhat like wild Garlick, it gives the Cows 
Milk the ſame Flavour, and the Cattle, which are killed 
ſoon after feeding on this Plant have a moſt intolerable 
Scent, and their Fleſh is good for little. The Roots 
are ſtrong, and ſtrike deep in the Ground; the Stalks 
riſe from 2 to 3 Feet high; they are jointed and become 
ligneous at Bottom, and are garniſhed with oblong 


Leaves 3 Inches long, and an Inch and a Half broad; 
of a deep green, and veined ; theſe are placed alternate- - 


ly upon ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers are produced 
in ſlender Spikes at the End of the Branches; they are 
very ſmall, ſo make no Figure; They appear in June, 
and are ſucceeded by ſhort Seed Veſſels, ſhaped like an 
inverted Shield, containing one oblong Seed which ripens 
in Autumn. | 
In Europe this Plant is preſerved in the Gardens of 
the curious in Botany; but there is little Beauty in it, 
and having ſo rank a Scent upon being handled renders 
it leſs valuable. It is propagated by Seeds ſown on a hot 
Bed early in the Spring, and when the Plants are come 
„they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 
Pot, and plunged into à moderate hot Bed to bring 
them forward. When the Plants have obtained a good 
Share of Strength, they -ſhould be inured to the o- 


pen Air by Degrees, into which they may be removed 


toward the latter End of Fune, placing them in a warm 
Situation, where they may remain till Autumn, when 
they ſhould be removed into the Stove, and in Winter 

; mult 


This is propagated by Seeds which muſt be obtained 


the Root branches into 3 ſmaller Foot 8 


— 
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muſt have a moderate Degree of Warmth, otherwiſe from the Places where the Trees grow naturally, and = 
they will not live in this Country. theſe are very few good; for, from the Seeds which the Sce 
They will produce Flowers and Seeds every Summer, Dr. ſent to England, there were but two Plants raiſed, the! 
and will continue ſeveral Years, remaining green through- though the Seeds were diſtributed to ſeveral Perſons ; eacl 
out the Vear, and may be propagated by Slips. this is a Sort of Confirmation of the Spikes of Flowers low 
PETREA. Houft. Gen. Nov. Lin. Gen. Plant. 682. being of different Sexes, and that the Seeds, gathered by Th 
The Charadiers are, the Doctor were taken either from Trees at ſome Dil. con 
The Flower bath an Empalement of one Leaf cut into tance from the male, or ſuch Parts of the ſame Tree pen 
5 obtuſe Segments almoſt to the Bottom, which are expand- which were remote from the male Flowers. The Seeds = 
ed and permanent. The Flower bath one Petal, having a muſt be ſown in a good hot Bed; when the Plants come in tl 
ort Tubs,” but is cut above into 5 almoſ} equal Segments, up, they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall Pot filled Roo 
which are expanded. It bath 4 ſbort Stamina ſituated in with light loamy Farth, and plunged into a hot Bed of the 
the Tube, 2 of which are a little longer than the other, ter- Tanners Bark, and placed after in the Bark Bed in the div 
minated by ſingle Summits, and 4 Germen ſupporting a Stove, where they ſhould conſtantly remain, and be treat- into 
ſhort Style crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The Germenaf- ed like other Plants of the ſame Country. Lea 
terward become 4 Seeds wrapped ug in a fringed Cover. PETROSELINUM. See Apium. Stall 
The Title of this Genus was given to this Plant bb PEUCEDANUM. Tn Inſt. R. H. 318. Tab. 169. and 
the late Dr. Houſtoun who diſcovered it growing natu- Lin, Gen. Plant. 302. Hogs- Fennel or Sulphur- wort. each 
rally at La Vera Cruz in New Spain, in Honour of Lord The Characters are, Ra 
Petre, who was a great encourager of Botany, and was It hath an umbellifercus Flower. The principal Umbel Stall 
poſſeſſed of a noble Collection of exotick Plants. is compoſed of ſeveral long narrow Umbels which ſpread are 
We have but one Species of this Genus, viz. open. The Crver of the large Umbel is campoſed of many large 
PETREA fruteſcens foliis lanceolatis rigidis,” flore race. linear reflexed Leaves. The Empalement of the Flower i; It fle 
moſo pendulo. Shrubby Petrea with ſtiff Spear-ſhaped ſmall and indented in 5 Parts. The Petals of the great T 
Leaves, and Flowers growing in long hanging Bunches. Unmbel are uniform. Each Flower is compoſed of 5 chlong taine 
This Plant was firſt diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- incurved Petals, which are equal and entire; they bave ſtron 
toun growing naturally at La Vera Cruz in New Spain, each 5 Hair-like Stamina terminated by ſingle Summits, whic 
in 1731, ſince which it was ſent me from the Ifland with an oblang Germen ſituated under the Flawer, upport- to th 
Berbuda, where it alſo grows naturally. This riſes with ing two ſmall Styles crowned ty obtuſe Stigmas. The Ger- niſhe 
a woody Stalk to the Height of 15 or 16 Feet, which men turns to an oval Fruit channelled on each Side, ſplitting {tron 
is covered with a light gray Bark, ſending out ſeveral in two Parts, containing 2 Seeds convex on one Side, com- the | 
long Branches theſe have a whiter Bark than the Stem? preſſed on the other, with 3 raiſed Purraws, and a broad Flow 
and are garniſhed with Leaves at each Joint, which on membrantous Border indented at the Top. ſhort 
the lower Part of the Branches are placed by Threes The Species are, | | the s 
round the Branches, but higher up they ſtand by Pairs; 1. PEUCEDANUM foliis tripartitis filifermibus Iincari- T 
they are about 5 Inches long, and 2 Inches and a Half Bus umbellis circinatis. Hogs-Fennel with Leaves which near 
broad in the Middle, drawing to a Point at each End; are divided by Threes, and theſe are again divided into foon 
they are ſtiff, and their Surface rough; of a light green, three linear Parts. This is the Peucedanum Germanicum. Sort 
having a ſtrong dark Mid-rib, with ſeveral tranſverſe C. B. P. 149. German Hogs-Fennel, _. Surfa 
Veins running from the Mid-rib to the Borders, which 2. PEUcEDAN UM folijs tripartitis filiformibus longiori- but a1 
are entire. The Flowers are produced at the End of the bus, umnbellis difformibus, Hogs-fennel with Leaves cut es art 
Branches growing in looſe Bunches, which are 9 or 10 into three Parts which are longer and ſlender, and have narro 
Inches long, each Flower ſtanding upon a ſlender Foot irregular Umbels. This is the Peucedanum majus Itali- termi 
Stalk about an Inch long; the Empalement of the Flow- cum. C. B. P. 149. Greater Italian Hogs-fennel. bacec 
er is compoſed of 5 narrow obtuſe Leaves about an Inch 3. PEUCEDANUM foliis guinguies tripartitis filiformi- by ſm 
long, which are of a fine blue Colour, fo are much Bus brevioribus, umbelld maximd. Hogs-fennel with five Th 
more conſpicuous than the Petals, which are white, and Leaves divided by Threes very ſlender and ſhort, and a but is 
not more than half the Length of the Empalement. After very large Umbel. This is-the , Peucedanum Gallicum ſcribe 
the Flower is paſt, the 4 Germen in the Center become rartorilus & brevioribus folirs. H. R. Par. French Hogs- viſcid 
ſo many oblong Seeds wrapped up in a fringed Cover, fennel with Leaves leſs cloſe and ſhorter. , neſs o 
The Doctot found a Variety of this with blue Petals, 4. PrUcEDA NUN foliis tripartitis capillaribus, caule ver ar 
of the ſame bright Colour with the Empalement, which ramęſiſſimo patulo, umbellis emu, Hogs-fennel with Th 
made a fine Appearance, every Branch being terminated very narrow Hair- like Leaves divided by Threes, a very for V. 
by a long String of theſe Flowers, fo that he has ranked branching {preading Stalk, and irregular Umbels. tumn 
this among the firſt Claſs of beautiful American Trees. The iſt Sort is ſaid to grow naturally in, England, but ſeldon 
So far as I have been able to diſsover from the dried I have not been lucky enough. to find it, though I have before 
Samples which the Doctor brought to England, it ap- ſearched the Places where it is mentioned, but it grows up, t. 
pears that there are male and female Flowers either on in ſeveral Parts of Germany in marſhy Meadows. This Autun 
different Parts of the ſame Tree, or upon different Trees; hath a perennial Root, which divides into many ſtrong they a 
for one Spike of Flowers ſeems to be entirely male, and Fibres running deep in the Ground, from which ariſe Situati 
the other Spikes are female, but the Doctor has not no- the Foot Stalks of the Leaves which are channelled ; Trees. 
ticed this in his Manuſcript. * | theſe are naked at pion, but about 4 or 5 Inches from ſeveral 
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again divide into three, and each of theſe Diviſions ſuſtain 


2 narrow Leaves, which when bruiſed emit a ſtrong 
Scent like Sulphur. . The Stalks riſe near 2 Feet high; 
theſe are channelled; and divide into 2 or 3 Branches, 
each being terminated by a large regular Umbel of yel- 
low Flowers compoſed of ſeveral ſmall circular Umbels 
Theſe Flowers appear in June, and are ſucceeded by 
compreſſed Seeds, which are deeply furrowed, and tri 

n in Autumn. N 

'The 2d Sort grows naturally on the Mountains and 


in the low Valleys by the Sides of Rivers in /taly. The. 


Root of this is perennial, ſtriking deep into the Ground ; 
the Foot Stalks of the Leaves are large and furrowed, 
dividing into 3 ſmall Branches, which are again divided 
into 3, and theſe end with 3 long narow Lobes or ſmall 
Leaves, much longer than thoſe of the other Sort. The 
Stalks which ſuſtain the Umbels riſe near 3 Feet high, 
and divide toward the Top into ſeveral ſmall Branches, 
each ſuſtaining an Umbel compoſed of ſeveral ſmaller 
Rays or Umbels, which ſtand upon very long Foot 
Stalks, and ſpread out irregularly. The Flowers of this 
are yellow, and ſhaped like the former, but are much 
larger, as are alſo the Seeds but have the ſame Form. 
It flowers and perfects Seeds about the fame Time. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in the Foreſt of Fan- 
tainebleau and many other Parts of France; it hath a 
ſtrong perennial Root, trom which come out Leaves 
which branch into 3 Diviſions, and theſe divide again in- 
to three ſmaller ; each of theſe ſmaller Diviſions are gar- 
niſhed with 5 ſhort narrow Leaves. The Stalks are 
ſtrong, round, and not fo deeply channelled as either of 
the 3 ſuſtaining a very So Umbel of yellow 
Flowers, ſhaped like the former Sorts; the Seeds are 
ſhorter, but of the ſame Shape, it flowers in Func, and 
the Seeds ripen in September. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally on St. Vincent's Rock 
near Briftol ; this is a biennial Plant which periſhes 
ſoon after it has pei fected Seeds. The Leaves of this 
Sort are ſhort and very narrow, ſpreading near the 
Surface of the Ground ; the Stalks riſe near a Foot high, 
but are branched almoſt from the Bottom ; theſe Branch- 
es are almoſt horizontal, and are garniſhed with 'a few 
narrow / ſhort Leaves, of a lucid green. Each Stalk is 
terminated by a ſmall Umbel of Flowers of an her- 
baceous yellow Colour and ſmall. Theſe are ſucceeded 
by ſmall channelled Seeds. 

The 1ſt Sort ſtands in the Liſt of medicinal Plants, 
but is at preſent rarely uſed ;. the Roots only are pre- 
ſcribed. It is accounted good to clear the Lungs of tough 
viſcid Phlegm and — to help old Coughs and Short- 
neſs of Breath; it likewiſe opens Obſtructions of the Li- 
ver and Spleen, and helps the Jaundice. oh 

The other Sorts are preſerved in Botanick Gardens 
for Variety, they are all propagated by Seeds ſown in Au- 
tumn ſoon after they are ripe ; for thoſe ſown in Spring 
ſeldom ' ſucceed, or if the Plants come up, it is rarely 
before the following Spring. When the Plants come 
up, they muſt be kept clean from Weeds, and the 
Autumn following - they may be tranſplanted where 
they are to remain; they love a moiſt Soil and a ſhady 
Situation, but will not thrive under the Drip of 
Trees. The Roots of the three firſt Sorts will continue 
ſeveral Years, and every Year produce Flowers and Seeds. 
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The 4th Sort rarely ripens Seeds in a Garden, ſo I have 
been obliged to procure them from the Place where it 
grows naturally. 

PHACA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 798. Aſtragaloides. Tourn 
In/t. R. H. Baſtard Milk-vetch, or Aſtragaloides. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower bath a tubulous Empalement of one Leaf, 
which is cut into 5 ſmall Indentures at the Brim, The 
Flower is of the Butterfly Kind ; it bath a large oval ere 
Standard, with tu oblong Wings ſhorter than the Standard, 
which are obtuſe, and a fhort compreſſed obtuſe Keel, It 
hath ten Stamina, nine of which are joined in one Body, 
and the other fands ſeparate, terminated by reundiſb ri- 
fing Summits. In the Center is ſituated an oblong Germen, 
ſupporting an Awl-ſhaped Style, crewned by a ſingle Stigma. 

be Germen becomes an oblong ſwelling Pod, whoſe up- 
per Suture is depreſſed toward the under, baving one Cell 
containing feveral Kidney-ſbaped Seeds. 
The Species are, 

1. PHACA cauleſcens piloſa, leguminibus tereti-cymbi- 
formibus Lin. Sp. Plant. 755. Phaca with a hairy Stalk, 
and taper boat-ſhaped Pods. IT his is the A/fragaloides Luſi- 
tanica Teug n. Ini. R. H. 399. Portugal Baſtard Milk-vetch. 

2. PHACA cauleſcens erecta glabra, leguminibus ſemi- 
vt. Lin. Sp. Plant. 75 5. Phaca with an upright ſmooth 
Stalk, and half oval Pods. Aftragaloides elatior erecta, 
viciæ foliis, floribus luteis filiquis pendulis. Amman. Ruth. 
148. Taller upright Milk-vetch with a Vetch Leaf, 
yellow Flowers, and pendulous Pods. 

The 1ſt Sort is a Native of Portugal and Spain, from 
whence the Seeds have been procured by ſome Perſons 
who are curious in colleQting rare Plants. This has 
been long preſerved in fome curious Gardens in England, 
but the other is more rare at preſent. 

The Roots of the firſt Sort which grows naturally in 
Siberia, will abide many Years, and run very deep into 
the Ground ; but the Branches decay every Autumn, 
and the Roots produce freſh Stalks every Spring, which 
will riſe near four Feet high and grow ligneous. The 
Flowers are produced in ſhokt Spikes from the Wings 
of the Leaves, but unleſs the Seaſon proves very warm, 
they rarely flower in England, for which Reaſon the 
Plants are not much eſteemed ; for it is not once in ſe- 
ven Years that the Flowers arrive to Perfe&tion, nor do 
the Plants ever produce Seeds in England ; fo that the 
Seeds muſt be procured from Abroad, by thoſe who are 
deſirous to have the Plants. 

The 2d Sort has ſmooth Stalks, which do not riſe ſo 
high as the former; the Flowers are ſmaller, the Pods 
are much ſhorter, and hang downwards. 98 

Both theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, which 


ſhould be fown where the Plants are to remain ; for as 


they ſhoot their Roots very deep into the Earth, it is ve- 
ry difficult to tranſplant them with any Safety, eſpecially 
after they have remained any conſiderable Time in the 
Seed The Plants ſhonld be left about fix Feet aſun- 
der, that there may beRoom to dig the Ground between 
them every Spring, which is all the Culture they require, 


except keeping them clean from Weeds. 


PHALANGIUM. See Anthericum. 

PHASELOIDES. See Glycine. 

PHASEOLUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 412. Tab. 232. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 777. Kidney-bean in French Haricet. 
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The Characters are, 1 

The Empalement f the, Flower ii of ent Leafy having 
two Lips; the upper Lip 1s indented. 
under one in 3 Parts. The Flower is of the Butterfly Rind; 
it hath a Heart-ſbaped, obtuſe, inclined Standard, reflex- 
ed on the Sides, the Wings are oval, the Length * the 
Standard, and a narrow ſpiral Reel twiſted contrary to the 
Sun. It hath 10 Stamina, 9 joined in one Body, and the 
other flanding ſeparate, which are ſpiral within the Em- 
palement, terminated by ſingle Summits, and an oblong com- 
preſſed. bairy Germen, ſupporting a ſlender, inflexed, ſpiral 
Style, crowned by an obtuſe halry Stigma. The Germen be- 
comes a long Pod with a thick Sbell, ending in an obtuſe 
Paint, inclofong oblong, compreſſed, Kidney-ſbaped Seeds. 

It would be to little Purpoſe to enumerate all the Va- 
rieties of this Plant which have come to our Knowledge 
in this Place, ſince America annually furniſhes us with 
ſo many new Sorts, that there is no knowing what Va- 
rieties there may be produced in England : Beſides, as 
_ they are not likely to be much cultivated here, ſince ſome 
of the old Sorts are preferable to any of the new ones, 
for the Uſe of the Kitchen Garden; therefore I ſhall 
only firſt mention a few Sorts which are cultivated for 
their Flowers, or as Curioſities, and then mention thoſe 
_ which are moſt eſteemed for the Table. 

1. PHASEOLUS caule volubili, floribus laxt ſpicatis, alis 
langitudine vexilla. Lin. Sp. P. 725. Kidney-bean with 


2 Stalk, and Flowers growing in looſe Spikes, 
ings are as long as the Standard. This is the 


whoſe 
Phaſeolus flore purpurea, alis amplis longs protenſis. Hort. 
Elth. Kidney-bean with a purple Flower, having large 
Wings which are ſtretched out to a great Length. 


2. PHASEOLUS caule volubili, vexillis carinaque ſpira- 
liter convolutis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 725. Kidney-bean with 


a twining Stalk, whoſe Standard and Keel are. ſpirally 


twiſted. This is the Phaſeolus Indicus cochleato flore. 


Triumf. Obſ. 93. Indian Kidney-bean with a Snail-ſhaped 
Flower, commonly called Garacalla in Portugal. 
3. PHASEOLUS caule golubili, vexillis revolutis patulis, 
leguminibus linearibus  ftriftis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 724. Kid- 
-ney-bean with a twining Stalk, a, ſpreading Standard 
which is twiſted . backward, and narrow cloſe Pods. 
This is the Phaſeolus, flore odorato, verillo 7. patulo. 
Hort. Elth. 313. Kidney bean with a ſweet Flower, ha- 
ving a large ſpreading Standard. | 
4. PHASEOLUS cau'e volubili, pedunculis ſubcapitatis 
ſeminibus tetragono-cylindricis pulverilentis. Hort. Upſal: 
214. Kidney-bean with a twining. Stalk, Foot Stalks 
ending in Flowers growing in Heads, and four corner- 
ed cylindrical Duſt-coloured Seeds. This is the Pha/e- 


olus peregrinus, flare reſeo, ſemine tomenteſe. Niffol. AF. . 
1 


| Par. 1730. Foreign Kidney-bean, with a Roſe-coloured 
Flower and downy Seeds. 4 5; 
5. PHASEOLUS caule wolubili, fleribus racemoſis gemi- 
nit, bratteis calyce brevioribus, leguminibus pendulis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 524. Kidney-bean with a twining Stalk, branch- 
ing Flowers gfoying by Pairs, Bracteæ which are ſhor- 
ter than the Empalement, and hanging Pods. This is 
the Phaſeolus Indicus, flare coccines five puniceo. Mor. 
Hiſt. 2. p., 69. Indian Kidney-bean, with a ſcarlet or 
purple Flower, commonly, called the ſcarlet Bean. 
_ 6..PaA$EOLVSs caule volubili, floribus racemgſit, ſili- 
quis brevibus pub:ſcentibus, Kidney- bean with a twining 


— 


at the Top, and the 
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Stalk, Flowers growing in long Bunches, and ſhort hai. 
Pods. This is the Phaſeolus florum ſpica pyramidati, 
mine coccines nigri macula. notatd. Plum. Cat. 12. Kid. 

ney-bean with Flowers growing in a pyramidal Spike, 

and ſcarlet Seeds which are marked with black. 

The 1ſt Sort is an annual Plant; the Seeds were 
brought from Carolina, where it grows naturally. The 
Stalks twine about any Support, like the common Kid- 
ney-bean, ; they are hairy, and riſe 4 or 5 Feet high ; 
the Leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of the common Kidney. 
bean, but are narrower. The Flowers are produced in 


looſe Spikes ſtanding on long Foot-Stalks ; they are large 


and of a purple Colour, turning to a blue before they 


fade. Theſe appear in July, and if the Autumn proves 
warm, they will be ſucceeded by narrow long Pods, con- 
taining ſmall oval Seeds which ripen in OXober, 

The Seeds of this Sort ſhould be fown on a warm Bor- 
der about the latter End of Ap» it, and when the Plants 
begin to run up, they muſt be ſupported with Sticks, 
or faſtened to a Hedge or Wall, to prevent their trailing 
on the Ground, and conſtantly kept clean from Weeds, 
If they are cloſe to a Wall or Hedge expoſed to a good 
Aſpect, they will ripen Seeds in England, otherwiſe they 
frequently fail in bad Seaſons. a 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the Brazil; from 
whence the Seeds were brought to Europe. This is a pe- 
rennial Plant with twining Stalks, which rife to the 
Height of 12 or 14 Feet; the Leaves are ſhaped like 
thoſe of the common Kidney-bean, but are ſmaller, 
The Flowers are produced in ſlender Spikes, they are 
of a purpliſh Colour, and have an agreeable Odour ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by ſlender Pods which are compreſſed, 
containing ſeveral oval compreſſed Seeds. This is pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in a moderate 
hot Bed in the Spring ; and when the Plants come up, 
they mult be carefully tranſplanted into Pots filled with 
light freſh Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed, to facili- 
tate their taking Root ; after which they ſhould be inured 
to bear the open Air by Degrees, -into which they ſhould 
be removed the End of June or Beginning of Juh, 
placing them in a ſhelt Situation; and as they ad- 
vance in Growth, and fill the Pots with their Roots, 
they ſnould be removed into larger Pots, which muſt be 
filled up with light freſh Earth. 

During the Summer Seaſon, they muſt be frequently 
refreſhed with Water ; but in Winter they muſt be re- 
moved inio the Green -· houſe, and ſhould have but little 
Water during that Seaſon.  'Theſe Plants when young, 
are tender, but after the firſt Winter, they will require 
only to be ſcreened from Froſt; but muſt have open 
free Air whenever the Weather will permit, otherwiſe 
the Leaves will grow mouldy, and decay the tender 
Shoots. This Plant produces Flowers in Jul and Au- 
guſt, but ſeldom perfects Seeds in England. It is very 
common in Portugal, where the Inhabitants plant it to 
cover Arbours and Seats in Gardens, for which it is great- 
ly eſteemed by the Inhabitants of that Country, and tor 
its beautiful ſweet ſmelling Flowers, and in that Country 
it thrives very well in the open Air. 

The zd Sort grows naturally in America, and is pre- 
ferved in ſome curious Gardens for Variety, but is a Plant 
of no, great Beauty ; this may be propagated by ſowing 
the Secds in Spring, upon a, hot Bed, and when they 


come 
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ome up, they muſt be planted in Pots, and treated as 
2 Sort. It produces its Flowers in July, and 
s ripen in September. 

—_— — —— brought from America, and is pre- 
ſerved in curious Gardens for the Sake of its its long flow- 
ering. This is an abiding Plant, and ſhould be managed 
as directed for the 2d Sort, but this requires a Stove to 
preſerve it through the Winter in England. 

The 5th Sort has been long cultivated in the Engliſb 
Gardens for the Beauty of its Scarlet Flowers; this hath 
twining Stalks, . whis if properly ſupported, will riſe 
to the Height of 12 or 14 Feet ; the Leaves are ſmaller 
than thoſe of the common Kidney-bean. The Flowers 
grow in large Spikes, and are much larger than thoſe 
of the common Kidney-bean, and of a deep ſcarlet Co- 
lour ; the Pods are large and rough, and the Seeds are 
purple marked with black. This Sort requires no other 
Treatment than the common Sort, but the Stalks ſhould 
have tall Stakes put down by them to twine round, 
otherwiſe they will fall on the Ground, which will ſoon 
cauſe them to rot. 

Although this Sort is chiefly cultivated for the Beauty 
of its Flowers at preſent, yet I would recommend it as 
the ' beſt Sort for the Table: and whoever will make 
Trial of this, I dare fay muſt prefer it to all other 
Kinds yet known. | 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in the warmeſt Part of 
America, ſo will not thrive in England out of a Stove; 
and as the chief Beauty of it is in the Seeds, which are 
half ſcarlet and the other half black, ſo theſe may be 

rocured from Abroad better than raiſed here. 

I ſhall now mention thoſe Sorts of Kidney-beans which 
are cultivated in the Engliſb Gardens to ſupply the Table, 
which are few in Compariſon of the Number already 
known; though theſe are not many of them valuable, 
and are only cultivated becauſe they require leſs Care 
or will come a little forwarder in the Seaſon, for they 
are inferior in taſte to the others; however, as there 
are ſome Perſons who eſteem them for their Qualities 
before-mentioned, ſo I ſhall put them down in the Or- 
der of their ripenig for Uſe. 

The 3 Sorts uſually cultivated for early Crops, are the 
' ſmall white Dwarf, the Dwarf black, which is called 

the Negroe Bean, and the Liver Colour Bean. The 
Stalks of theſe are never very long, ſo may be planted 
much nearer together than the larger growing Kinds, 
and they require but little Support ; ſo theſe are. planted 
on hot Beds under Frames, or in Pots which are placed 
in Stoves, to come up early in the Spring, for wich 
Purpoſe they. are better adapted than any of the other ; 
but they are not to be compared with ſome of the others 
for Goodneſs, but as they may be had at a Time when 
the others cannot not be ſo well obtained, fo they are 
generally cultivated ; and where there are not the Con- 
venience of Stoves or Frames for raiſing them very 
early, they are planted in warm Borders near Hedges, 


Walls, or Pales, where they will be fit tor Uſe a Fort- 


night earlier than the other Sorts. 

The next to theſe are the Batterſea and Canterbury 
Kidney-beans; theſe do not ramble far, and fee 
their Flowers near the Root, ſo bear plentifully for ſome 
Time: The Batterſea Bean is the forwarder of the two, 
8 * other will continue bearing much longer; the 
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are both better flavoured than either of the 3 forme” 
Sorts, but when they grow large are very ſtringy and 
tough. 

There are two or three Sorts of Kidney-beans cul- 
tivated with ere& Stalks, which want no ſupport, as 
they do not put out any twining Stalks. Theſe are 
much cultivated by the Gardeners for that Reaſon, as alſo 
for their producing a great Plenty of Pods; but they are 
inferior m Goodneſs to all the other, eſpecially that 
Sort with black. and white Seeds, whoſe Pods have a 
rank Flavour, and, when, boiled, become ſoft and 
meally, ſo this ſhould never be propagated by Perſons 
of Taſte. : 

The beſt Sorts for the Table are the ſcarlet Bloſſom 
Bean before-mentioned, and a white Bean of the ſame 
Stze and Shape, which appears to be only a Variety of 
the ſcarlet, as it differs in no other Reſpect, but the Co- 
lour of the Flowers and Seeds, being equal in Size and 
Flavour. Next to theſe is the large Dutch Kidney-bean, 
which grows as tall as either of theſe, ſo muſt be ſup- 
ported by Stakes, otherwiſe their Stalks will trail on the 
Ground and ſpoil. The Sort with ſcarlet Flowers is 
preferable to this in Goodneſs, and is alſo hardier ; and 
although it will not come ſo early as ſome of the Dwarf 
Kinds, yet as it will continue bearing till the Froſt puts 
a Stop to it in Autumn, fo it is much preferable to either; 
for the Pods of this Sort when old, are ſeldom ſtringy, 
and have a better Flavour than the young Pods of thoſe 
Sorts, and will boil greener, and where this is ſown in 
the ſame Situation and Soil as the Batterſea Bean, it will 
not be a Fortnight later. 

All the Sorts of Kidney-beans are propagated by 
Seeds, which are too tender to be ſown 1n the open Air 
before the Middle of April ; for if the Weather ſhould 
be cold and wet after they are in the Ground, they will 
ſoon rot; or if Morning Froſts ſhould happen after the 
Plants come up, they will be deſtroyed; therefore the 
beſt Way to have early Kidney-Beans, where there is 
no Conveniency of Frames for raiſing them, is to ſow 
the Seeds in Rows pretty cloſe, upon a moderate hot 
Bed, the latter End of March orthe Beginning of Apr1/. 
If the Heat of the Bed is ſufficient to bring up the 
Plants it will be enough ; this Bed ſhould be arched over 
with Hoops, that it may be covered with Matts every 
Night, or in bad Weather. In this Bed the Plants may 
ſtand till the have put out their trifoliate Leaves,' then 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, and tranſplanted in 
warm Borders near Hedges, Pales, or Walls. If the 
Seaſon proves dry at the Time of removing them, the 
Plants ſhould be gently watered to forward their taking 
new Root, and 22 they muſt be managed in the 
ſame Way as thoſe which are ſown in the full Ground. 
1 heſe tranſplanted Beans will not grow ſo ſtrong as thoſe 
which are not removed, nor will they continue A long in 
bearing, but they will come at leaſt a Fortnight earlier 
than thoſe which are ſown in the full Ground. 

The firſt Crop intended for the full Ground, ſhould 
be put in about the Middle of April; but theſe ſhould 
have à warm Situation: and à dry Soil, otherwiſe the 
Seeds will rot in the Ground; or if the Weather ſhould 
prove ſo favourable as to bring up the Plants, yet there 
will be Danger of their being killed by Morning Froſts, 
which frequently happen - ginning of May. 

— | 
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The ſecond Crop, which ſhould be one of the three 
large Sorts laſt mentioned, ſhould be ſown about the 
Middle of May. Theſe will come jnt6 bearing before 
the early Kinds are over, and if they are of the ſcarlet 
Sort, will continue fruitful till the Froſt deſtroys the 
Plants in Autumn, and theſe will be good as long as they 
laſt. - The Manner of planting them is, to draw ſhallow 
Furrows with a Hoe, at about two Feet and a Half 
Diſtance from each other, into which you ſhoujd drop 
the Seeds about two Inches aſunder ; then with the Head 
of a Rake draw the Earth over them, fo as to cover them 
about an Inch deep. | : 

If the Seaſon be favourable, the Plants will begin to 
appear in about a Week after ſowing, and ſoon after 
will -raiſe their Heads upright'; therefore, when the 
Stems! are advanced above Ground, you ſhould gently 
draw a little Earth up to them, obſerving to do it when 
the Ground is dry, which will preſerve them from be- 
ing injured by ſharp Winds; but be careful not, to draw 
any of the Earth pver their Seed Leaves, which would 
rot them, or at leaſt greatly retard their Growth. After 
this, they will requite no farther Care but to keep them 
clear from Weeds until they produce Fruit, when they 
ſnould be carefully gathered two ot three Times a Week; 
for if they are permitted to remain upon the Plants a 
little too long, the Beans will be; too large for eating, and 
the Plants would be greatly weakened thereby. 
The large Sorts. of Kidvey · bean muſt be planted at a 
greater Diſtance; for as theſe grow very tall, ſo if the 
Rows are too near, the Sun and Air will be excluded 
from the middle Ros, therefore theſe ſnould not be leis 
than 4 Feet Diſtance Row from Row ; and when, the 
Plants are about 4 Inches high, the Poles ſhould be thruſt 
into the Ground by the Side of the Plants, to which 
they will faſten themſelves, and climb to the Height of 
8 or 10 Feet, and bear Plenty of Fruit from the Ground 
upward. Ihe Duteb and French preſerve great Quan- 
tities of the large Dutch Beans for Winter Uſe, which 
they ſtew and make good with Gravy, and other Sauces. 
Some Perſons raiſe theſe in hot Beds, to have them early. 
The only Care to be taken of theſe Plants, when thus 
raiſed is to allow them Room, and give them as much 
Air as can be conveniently, when the Weather is mild, 
'alſo to let them have but a moderate Heat; for if the 
Bed be over hot, they will either burn, or be drawn up 
ſo weak as never to come to good. 

The manner of making the hot Bed being the ſame 
as for Cucumbers, e. need not be repeated; but only 
'obſerve, when the Dung is equally levelled, to lay the 
Earth about 4 or 5 Inches thick, and let the great Steam 
of the Bed paſs off before you ſow the Seeds. The 
Time for doing this muſt be/proportioned to the Seaſon 
v hen you would have 'the-Beany for the Table; but the 
ſureſt Time for a Crop, is about a Week in February. - | 
The Manner of | faving the Seeds of [theſe Plants-is to 

let a fe Rows remain ungathered in the Height of the 
Seaſon; for if ou Father from the Plants for ſome 
Time, and aſterwards læare the remaining for Seed, their 
Pods will not he neat ſo long and Handſome, nor will the 
Seed be ſo good. In Autumn, when! you find they are 
ripe, in a dry Seaſon pull up the Plants, and ſpread them 
ahroad to dry: after which you: may threſh out the Seed, 
and preſerve it in a dry Place for Uſe. 


5 
PHILADELPHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 840. Fur 
Teurn. Inft, Syringa, Pipe Tree, or Mock Gange 

The Characters are, 

It bath @ permanent Empalement of one Leaf, cut into 
5 aqute Parts fitting ufon the Germen. It bath 4 or 
roundiſb plain Petals which ſpread open, and 20 Awol-ſha. 
ped Stamina the Length of the Empalememt, terminates 
by erect Summits with 4 Purrows. The Germen is ſitu. 
ted under the Flower, ſupporting a ſlender Style divided 
in 4 Parts, each being crowned by a ſingle Stigma. Th, 
Germen afterward beromes an oval, acute-pointed Capſule 
baving 4 Cells, which are filled with ſmall rblong Seed, 

The Species are, 

1. PhiLAaDELPHUs foliis ovato-lanceolatis acutè den- 
tatit. Philadelbus with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves acutely 
indented. This is the Syringa alba frye Philadelphus 

Athenzi. C. B. P. White Hringa, or Mock Orange. 
„ 2. Pütrepzrrhus aliis ovatis ſubdentarit, flore (+. 
litaris plena. Syringa or Mock Orange with oval Leaves 
which are ſomewhat indented, and double Flowers 
ſtanding ſingly on the Sides of the Branches. This is 
the Syringa nana nung uam florent. Cat. Hort. Angl. Dwart 
Syringa Which never flowers. 

3. PmiLaDELPHUS ,folits integerrimit. Lin Sp. Plant, 
470. Philadelþhus with entire Leaves. This is the Ph; 


 ladelphbus flare alba majoræ i nadoro. Catch. Cural. i. p. 84. 


Syringa with, a larger white Flower having no Scent. 
The, iſt Sort has been long cultivated in the English 
Gardens as a flowering Shrub, but the Place where' it 
naturally grows is uncertain, This ſends up a great 
Number of lender Stalks from the Root, which have a 
gray Bark; theſe, ſend out ſeveral ſhort Branches from 
their Side, which are garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves ; thoſe upon the young Shoots are 3 Inches and a 
Half long, and 2 broad in the Middle, leſſening toward 
both Ends, and terminating in acute Points ; 'they have 
ſeveral acute Indentures on their Edges, their Surface 
rough, and of a deep green on their upper Side, but pale 
on their under, and have the 'T'aſte of a freſh Cucumber; 
theſe ſtand oppoſite upon very ſhort Foot Stalks. The 
Flowers come out from the Side and at the End of the 
Branches, in looſe Bunches, each ſtanding on a ſhort dil- 
tin& Foot Stalk; they have 4 oval Petaſs which ſpread 
open, with a great Number of Staminawithin, furrounding 
the Style. The Flowers are white, and have a ſtrong 
| Scent, which at ſome Diſtance reſembles that of Orange 
Flowers, but when near is too pou erful for moſt Perſons, 
Theſe appear the latter End of May, and contiuue great 
Part of June, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by Seeds which r- 
pen in this Country. This Shrub rifes ort Feet high. 
There is a Variety of this with "variegated Leaves, 
which ſome preſerve in their Gardens; but the Stripes 
generally diſappear when the Plants ate in Health, = 
The 2d Sort is of humble Growth, ſeldom riſing 
above 3 Feet high; the Leaves are ſhotter than thoſe ot 
the former, and approach near to an oval Form; they 
are but little indented on their Edgts: 'The Flowers 
come out ſingly from the Side of the Branches, and have 
a double or treble Row of Petats, of the ſame Size and 
Form as the other, they have the ſame Scent, but this 

Sort flowers very rarely, ſo is not much eſteemed. 
Both theſe, are extreme hardy, and will thrive in al- 
moſt any Soil or Situation, but will grow taller in ee 
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Ground, than in that which is ſtiff, They are uſu- 
ally propagated by Suckers, which are ſent out from their 
Roots in great Plenty ; theſe ſhould be taken from the 
old Plants in Autumn, and wore in a Nurſery to grow 


one or two Years till they have obtained Strength, and 
then they ſhould be tranſpalnted to the Place where they 
are toremain. 'They are commonly diſpoſed in Wilder- 

neſs Work, among other Shrubs of the ſame Growth, 

where they add to the Meter a | 

- 'The 3d Sort grows naturally in Carolina, and is as yet 
very. rare in Europe. This riſes with a fhrubby Stalk 
about 16 Feet high, ſending out ſlender Branches from 
the Sides oppoſite ; theſe are garniſhed with Tmooth 
Leaves ſhaped like thoſe of the Pear Tree, which are 
entire, ſtanding oppoſite on pretty long Foot Stalks. 
The Flowers are produced at the End of the Branches, 
they are large, each having 4 oval Petals which ſpread 
open; theſe have large Empalements, "compoſed of four 
acute-pointed Leaves. The Petals are white, and within 
theſe ſtand a great Number of ſhort Stamina, ter- 
minated by yellow Summits. The Flowers are ſucceed- 
ed by — Capſules, filled with ſmall Seeds. + 

This Shrub is very rare in England, for it will not riſe 
from Seeds; I have ſown the Seeds which were ſent me 
by the late Dr. Dale from Curolina, two or three Times 
without any Succeſs, and others have done .the ſame, 
which occaſions its preſent Scarcity in England ; but 
when the Plants are procured from Abroad, they may 
be propagated by laying down their Branches. I had 
one of the Shrubs which was ſent me by the Gentleman 
before-mentioned, which had thriven in the Chelſea Gar- 
den near two Ycars.; and ſome of the Branches which 
were laid down had put out Roots, but they were all de- 
{troved by Cold in the Winter 17 40, 

. PHILYREA. Touwrn. Inſt. Lin. Gen. Plant. 19. Phil- 
lyrea, or Mock Privet; in Prench, Filaria. 

The Characters are, ; 

The Flower has a ſmall permanent Empalement of one 
Leaf, cut into 5 Parts at the Brim, It has one Petal with 
a very ſb1rt Tube, cut inta 5 Parts which turn backward, 
and 2 ſbart Stamina ſanding obpoſute, terminated by ſin- 
gle erect Summits. It has a roundiſh Germen ſupporting 
a ſlender Style the Length of the Stamina, crowned by a 
tick Stigma. The Germen afterward turns to a ghbular 
Berry with one Cell, incloſing one large roundiſh Seed. 

The Species are, 

1. PHILLYREA foligs | ovato-laniceolatis integerrimit, 
Phillyrea with oval Spear-ſhaped entire Leaves. This is 
the Phillyrea latiſolia /evis. C. B. Broad leaved ſmooth 
Phillzrea, commonly called true Phillyrga. 

2. PHILLYREA folirs ovatis ſubintegerrimis. Phillyrea 
with oval Leaves which are almoſt entire. This is the 
Phillyrea folio leviter ſerrate. C. B. P. Phillyrea with a 
Leaf lightly ſawed, called broad-leaved Phillyrea. _ 

3-'PHILLYREA. foliis cordato-wwatis ſerratis. Hort. 
Cliff. 4. Pbillyrea, with oval Heart-ſhaped Leaves which 
are ſawed. This is the Phillyrea lat iſalia ſpinoſa. C. J. P. 
476, Broad- leaved prickly Phillyrea. 75 


4. PuMILLTREA folits lanceolate integerrimis. Hort. 


Clif 4. $154) 2a With Spear-ſhaped entire Leaves. 


Phillyrea folio liguſtri. C. B. P. Privet-leaved Phillyrea. 
5. FRILLYREA Halt lanceolata-ovatis integerrimis, flo- 


bus confertis exillaribus, Ibilhrea with Spear-ſhaped, 


Til 


oval, entire Leaves, and Flowers growntg in Cluſter 
from the Sides of the Branches. This is the PII gra 
ol Ephefrace folio. Flut. Alm. 295. Phyt. Tab. 310: 
fig. 3. Olive leaved Phillyrea. 2 $08; | 

6. PHILLYREA folirs lineari-lancedlatis integerrimis, 
Horibus confertis axillaribus: Phillyrea with narrow Spear- 
ſhaped entire Leaves, and Flowers growing in Cluſters 
from the Sides of the Branches. Pbillyrea angu/tifalia pri- 
ma C. B. P. 476 Firſt narrow-leaved Phillyrea, 9 + © 
7. PHILLYREA fol.is linzaribus, Phillyrea with very 
narrow Leaves. This is the Fhillyrea anguuſtiſolia ſecun- 
da C. B. P. 476. Second narrow-leaved Philiyrea, com- 
monly called Roſemary-leaved Phillyrea. 

'The 1ſt Sort here mentioned, is the moſt common 
in the Engliſh Gardens, where it is known by the Title 
of true Phillyrea ; fo called, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
Alaternus, which is called ſimply, Phil yrea by the Gar- 
deners. This riſes with a ſtrong upright Stem, to the 
Height of 18 or 20 Feet, dividing into ſeveral Branches, 
covered with a ſmooth grayiſh Bark, and garniſhed with 
oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed oppoſite ; theſe are en- 
tire, firm, and of a light green, about and Inch and a 
Half long, and an Inch broad, ſtanding upon ſhort Foot 
Stalks, Ihe Flowers come out from the Wings of the 
Stalk on each Side, they are of an herbaceous white Co- 
lour, and grow in ſmall Cluſters. Theſe appear in 
March, but as they are ſmall make no great Appearance; 
they are ſucceeded by globular. Berries with one Cell, in- 
cloſing a ſingle Seed of the ſame Form. | 

The 2d Sort riſes to an equal Height with the firſt, but 
the Branches are more diffuſed, and have a darker Bark; 
the Leaves are oval, and of a darker green; they are 
more than 2 Inches long, and almoſt an juch and a Halt 
broad, a little ſawed on their Edges; they are placed 
oppoſite, and have ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers 
come out from the Wings of the Branches, growing in 
long Bunches ; they are of an herbaceous white Colour, 
appear about the ſame Time as the former, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by Berries of the ſame Form. 

The 3d Sort riſes with an upright Stem as high as the 
two former, ſending out ſeveral ſtrong Branches which 
grow erect, covered with a gray Bark, and garniſhed 
with oval Heart-ſhaped Leaves, about an Inch and a 
Half long, and one Inch broad they are firm, of a lu - 
cid green, and are ſawed on their Edges, each Serrature 
ending in a Spine. the Flowers and Seeds of this are 
like thoſe of the two former Sorts. 

The 4th Sort is of humbler Growth than either of 
the former, ſeldom riſing more than 10 Feet high; the 
Branches are weaker, andi ſpread wider than thoſe and 
are covered with a light brown Bark ; they are garnith- 
ed with ſtift Spear-ſhaped Leaves almoſt, 2 Incheslong, 
and half an Inch broad inthe Middle, drawing to a Point 
at both Ends; they are of a light green, and fit cloſe 
to the Branches oppoſite. The flowers are produced in 


ſmall Cluſters at the Wings of the Branches on each 
Side; they are ſmall, and whiter than thoſe of the for- 


mer, appearing about the ſame. Time, and are ſucceed- 
ed by ſmall Berries which ripen in Autumn. 

The $th Sort riſes about the ſame Height as the 4th 
the Branches are ſtronger and ſpread out wider; the 


Bark is of a lighter Colour; the Leaves are ſtiff, ſmooth, 


and entire, ' ſtanding oppoſite on very ſhort Foot 
ee 2 11 | Stalks; 
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Stalks; they are of a lucid green, and terminate in a 
Point. The Flowers come out in Cluſters upon pretty 
long Foot Stalks, at the Wings of the young Branches ; 
they are ſmall, white, and appear at the ſame Time 
with the other Sorts, and have round Berries ſucceeding 
them, which ripen in Autumn. 

The 6th Sort riſes with a woody Stalk 10 or 12 Feet 
high, ſending out Branches by Pairs, which are covered 
with a brown Bark ſpotted with white ; they are gar- 
niſhed with ſmooth, ſtiff, narrow, Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
which are entire, ſitting cloſe to the Branches oppoſite ; 
they are about an Inch and a Half long, and halt an 
Inch broad in the Middle, drawing to a Point at both 
Ends, of a light green, and point upward. The Flow- 
ers come out in large Cluſters at each Joint of the Branch- 
es, to which they ſit cloſe like the whorled -Flow- 
ers, almoſt ſurrounding the Stalk; theſe are ſmall, 
white, and appear at the ſame Time as the former, 
and are ſucceeded by ſmall Berries which ripen in Au- 
tumn. 

The 7th Sort is of humbler Growth than either of 
the former, ſeldom riſing more than 5 or 6 Feet high, 
ſending out flender Branches the whole Length, which 
come out oppoſite, and are ſparſedly diſpoſed ; the Leaves 
are of a dark green, ſtiff, and entire; they are about an 
Inch long, and not more than one Eighth of an Inch 
broad, fitting cloſe to the Branches oppoſite. The Flow- 
ers are ſmall, white, and grow in Cluſters from the 
Side of the Branches, 'The Berries of this Sort are ve- 
ry ſmall, and rarely ripen in England. | 

Thefe Plants all 3 naturally in the South of 
France, Spain, and Italy, but are hardy enough to thrive 
in the open Air in England, and are never injured except 
the Winters are very ſevere, which ſometimes cauſes 
their Leaves to fall, and kills a few of the weaker 
Branches, but theſe are repaired by new Shoots the fol- 
lowing Summer; ſo that there are but few of the ever- 
green Trees which are hardier than theſe, cr that de- 
ſerve more to be cultivated for Pleaſure. 

Formerly theſe were either planted againſt Walls, to 
which they were trained to cover them, or, if they 
were placed as Standards, their Branches were ſheared 
either into Balls or Pyramids, like moſt of the ever- 
green Trees, ſo that when the formor old Taſte of lay- 
mg out Gardens was exploded, the Ever-greens were 
generally baniſhed, and for ſome Years there were but 
few Sorts cultivated, wbereby ſeveral valuable Kinds of 
ever-green Trees were entirely loſt in England, and have 
beeg with Difficulty retrieved ſince; for in the Manner 
which the ever-green Trees and Shrubs are now diſpo- 
ſed in Gardens, they have a very fine Effect, eſpecially 
during the Winter Seaſon, when the other Trees are 
deſtitute of Leaves. 

There are ſome other Sorts mentioned to grow natu- 
rally in Spain and Italy, but thoſe here mentioned are 
all that I have ſeen growing in the Engliſh Gardens; ſe- 
veral of theſe have been ſuppoſed only accidental Varie- 
ties which have been produced from Seeds; but I am 
more inclined to believe they are ſpecifically different, for I 
have raifed moſt of theſe — Seeds ſent me from 1taly, 
where the Sorts were carefully gathered diſtin, and 
have never yet found them vary ſrom the Kinds the 
Seeds were taken, ſo that I imagine. thoſe Seeds, from 


Tak 
which 2 or 3 Kinds have been raiſed, were ga 
from ferent Plants without Care. an 

The 3 firſt Sorts are very proper to intermix with 
other ever-green Trees of the ſame Growth to form 
Clumps in Parks, or to plant round the Borders of 
Woods, which are filled with deciduous Trees, where 
in the Summer Time the dark Shade of theſe Ever. 
popu will make a fine Contraſt with the brighter green 

eaves of the deciduous Trees, and in Winter, when 
the latter are deſtitue of Leaves, they will have a fine 
Effect; and theſe will be a fine Harbour for Birds. 
Thbeſe may be trained up to Stems, ſo as to be out of 
the Reach of Cattle, therefore may be planted in open 
Places, where if they are fenced againſt Cattle till they 
are grown up, they may be afterwards expoſed. 

The other Sorts, which are of humbler Growth, 
muſt be confined to Gardens or other Incloſures, where 
they may be ſecured from Cattle, Hares, Rabbits, E. 
otherwiſe they will be ſoon deſtroyed. 

Thefe Plants are propagated either from Seeds or 
Layers, but the latter, being the moſt expeditious Me- 
thod in England, is chiefly preferred. The beſt Time 
to lay them down is in Autumn, when you ſhould di 
the Ground round the Stems of the Plants intended to 
be layed, making it very looſe; then making Choice of 
a ſmooth Part of the Shoot, you ſhould make a Slit up- 
ward (as practiſed in laying Carnations,) and then bend 
the Branch gently down to the Ground, making a hol- 
low Place with your Hand to receive it; and having 
placed the Part which was flit into the Ground, ſo as 
that the Slit may be open, you ſhould faſten it down with 
a forked Stick, that it may remain ſteady, covering that 
Part of the Branch with Earth obout 3 Inches thick, 
obſerving to keep the upper Part ere. You muſt keep 
them clear from Weeds the Spring and Summer tollow- 
ing, which, if ſuffered to grow up amongſt them, wil} 
prevent their taking Root, 

The Autumn following moſt of theſe Plants will be 
rooted, at which Time they may be taken off, and 


carefully planted in a Nurſery, where they may be train- - 


ed up 3 or 4 Years in the Manner you intend them to 
grow, during which Time you ſhould dig the Ground 
between the Rows, and cut about the Roots of the 
Plants every Year, which will cauſe them to ſtrike out 
ſtrong Fibres, ſo as to ſupport a good Ball of Earth 
when they are removed; you ſhould alſo ſupport their 
Stems with Stakes to make them Strait, otherwiſe they- 
are very apt to grow crooked and unſightly, 

When the Plants have been thus managed 3 or 4 
Years, you may tranſplant them into the Places where 


they are to remain. The beft Time for this Work is. 


the laiter End of September, or the Beginning of Oclle- 
ber ; but in removing them, you ſhould dig round their 
Roots, and cut off all downright or ſtrong Roots, which 
have ſhot out to a great Diſtance, that you may the bei- 
ter preſerve a Ball of Earth, to each Plant, otherwiſe 
they are ſubject to miſcarry; and when you have placed 
them in their new Quarters z you ſhould lay ſome Mulch 


upon the Surface of the Ground to prevent its dry 


ing. You ſhould alſo ſupport the. Plants with Stakes, 
until they have taken faſt hold of the Earth, .to prevent 


their beind turned out of the Ground, or diſplaced by 


the Winds, which will deſtroy the. Fibres that ere 
| newly 
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newly put out, and greatly injure the Plants. Theſe 
Trees delight in'a middling Soil, neither too wet and 
ſtiff, nor too dry, though the latter is to be preferred to 
the former, provided it be freſh. 

Thoſe Sorts with ſmall Leaves are commonly two 
Years before they take Root, when laid; therefore 
they ſhould not be diſturbed, for the raiſing them out 
of the Ground greatly retards their rooting. 

Tf theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, they ſhould 
be ſownn in Autumn ſoon after they are ripe, for when 
they are kept out of the Ground till Spring, they do 
not grow the firſt Year. The Seeds will do beſt if they 
are ſown in Pots or Boxes filled with light loamy Earth, 
and placed under a Garden Frame, where they may be 
ſcreened from hard Froſt, but always expoſed to the 
open Air in mild Weather. It the Seeds are ſown ear- 
ly in the Autumn, the Plants will appear in the Spring,. 
but if they ſhould not come up, the Pots ſhould be 
plunged into the Ground in an Eaſt Border, where they 
may only have the Morning Sun, in which Situation 
they ſhould remain the following Summer, during which 
Time they muſt be conſtantly kept clean from Weeds, 
and in the Autumn removed again under a Frame for 
Shelter in Winter, and the Spring following the Plants 
will certainly come up, if the Seeds were good. To- 
ward the Middle of April, the Pots ſhould be again 
plunged into the Ground on an Eaſt Border, to prevent 
the Air from drying the Earth through the Pots, which 
is generally the Caſe when the Pots ſtand upon the. 
Ground, ſo that they muſt then be frequently: watered, 
which ſhould not be praQtiſed to theſe Plants, where it 
can be avoided. The Michaeinas following the Plants 
ſhould be carefully taken out of the Pots, and planted in 
a Nurſery Bed, covering the Surface with old Tan to 
keep out the Froſt, and if the Winter prove ſevere, 


they ſhould be covered with Mats; afterward they may 


be treated as the Layers. 

PHILLYREA OF THE CAPE. See Maurocena. 

PHLOMIS. Tourn.. Inſt. R. H. 117. Tab. 82. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 642: The Sage. Tree, or Jeruſalem Sage. 

The Charaters are, 

The Flnuer batb a permanent t of one Leaf, 
baving an oblong Tube with 5 Angles. It bath one Petal, 
and is of the Lip Kind. The Tube is oblong; the upper 
Lip is oval, forked, and inflexed; the under is cut into 3 
Segments, the middle one being: large and obtuſe. It bath. 
4 Stamina bid under the upper» Lip, 2 being longer than 
the other, terminated. by oblong Summits, and à Germen 
divided into 4 Parts, ſupporting a Style the Length of the 
Stamina, crowned by an acute bifid Stigma. T he Ger- 
mina become 4 oblong cornered Seeds ſitting in the. Empale- 
ment, 

The Species are, 2 * 

1. Pnlouts fruticeſa, ſalviæ ſolis latiore & rotundi- 
ore. Tourn. Inſt. 177. Shrubby Jeruſalem Sage with a 
broader and rounder Sage Leaf. "3 

2. Puromrs fruticoſa, ſalviæ folio longiare anguſli- 
ore. Journ. Inſt, 177. — Jeruſalem Sage with a 
longer and nafrower Sage Leaf. 

3. Pnlouis latifolia, capitata, lutea, e 
Hort. Elth. 316. Broad. leaved Jeruſalem Sage with large 
yellow Flowers growing in Heads. 

4. Puro Narbenegſit, bermini alis, flore pur pura- 


dom injured by Cold, unleſs in very ſevere 


hoary Leaves, have a good Effect. 
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ſeente. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 178. Jeruſalem Sage of Nar- 
bonne with a Clary Leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. 


5. PHLOMIs urticæ folio glabro. Amman. Ruth. 40. 


Feruſalem Sage with a ſmooth Nettle Leaf. 

6. PhLonrs lychnitis. Cluſ. Hift. 25. Narrow-leaved 
Feruſal.m Sage. 

7. PnLomts fruticoſa Luſttanica, flore pur puraſcente, 


foliis acutioribus. Tourn. Infl. 118. Shrubby Portugal Pbla- 


mis, with a purpliſh Flower, and acute-pointed Leaves. 

8. PaLomis Samia berbacea, folio lunarie. Tourn. Cor. 
10. Herbaceous Samian Jeruſalem Sage with a Moon- 
wort Leaf. | 


9. PHLOMts ortentalis lutea berbacea latifolia, verti- 


cillata. Phil. Tranſ. Vol. 34. Yellow, herbaceous, eaſ-- 
tern, Jeruſalem Sage having a broad Leaf, and Flowers 
growing in Whorls. | 
Io. Pyiomis- anguftifclia lutea, cymis flaveſcentibus. 


Sberard. Phil. Tran. Ne 376. Yellow, narrow-leaved,, 


Jeruſalem Sage with yellowiſh Tops. 
11. PHLOMIs orientalis,” foliis auriculatis incanis, fore 
luteo, Niſſol. Eaſtein Feruſalem Sage with hoary eared 


Leaves, and a yellow Flower. 


12. PHLomiIs Hiſpanica, fruticrſa, candidiſſima, fore 
 ferrugines. Tourn. Inft. 171. Whiteſt, ſhrubby, Span i ſo, 


Jeruſalem Sage with an Iron- coloured Flower. 
13. PHLonrs fruticoſa, — purpureo, foliis rotundio- 
ribus. Tourn. Iaſl. 178. Shrabby Jeruſalem Sage with a 


purple Flower, and rounder Leaves. 


14. PnLouts orientalis folits laciniatis Tourn. Cor. 10. 


Eaſtern „ee Sage with jagged Leaves. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Spain and Sicily; this 
hath a pretty thick ſhrubby Stalk, covered with a looſe 
Bark, riſing 4 or 5 Feet high, dividing into many irre- 
gular Branches, which are four-cornered and woolly - 
when young, but afterward become ligneous. Their 
Joints are pretty far aſunder ; at each of theſe are pla- 
ced 2 roundiſh' Leaves oppoſite on ſhort Foot Stalks; . 
they are woolly on their under Sjde. The Flowers come 
out in thick Whorls round thegHyalks ; they are yellow, 
and have 2 Lips; the upper Li is forked, bending over 
the under which 1s divided into 4 Parts; the middle is 
broad, and ſtretched out beyond the 2 ſmall ſide Seg- 
ments. The Flowers appear in June, Fuly, and Auguft, . 
but are rarely ſucceeded by Seeds here. 

The ad Sort | hath a ſhrubby Stalk like the firſt, but 
does not riſe ſo high. The Branches are weaker; the 
Leaves are Spear-ſhaped and oval, being longer, nar- 
rower,. and rounder at both Points; . Whorls of 
Flowers are fmaller, but the Flowers are of the ſame 
Shape and Colour. It flowers about the ſame Time. 

Theſe two Sorts have been long propagated in the 
Engliſh Gardens by the Title of Sage Tree, or Jeruſalem - 
Sage. The Plants were formerly kept in Pots, and 
houſed in Winter with other exoticks, but of late they 
have been planted in the open Air, where they are ſel- 

Winden 3 
they, are intermixed with other Shrubs of the ſame 
Growth in Quarters of Wilderneſs Work, where they 
add to the Variety; for as they retain-their hoary O- 
ly Leaves all the Year, they make a good -Appearante 
in Winter, and their yellow Flowers which continne 
great Part of Summer, being intermixed with their 


Theſe g 
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Theſe, Plants ſhould have à dry Soil ad « warm fhel- 
tered Situation or they will, not live in the open Air. 
They may be planted among Ci/tu/es 1 b all the different 
Kinds, the, ſhrubby Moon-"Cretoil, ever-green Cityſus, 
Wormwood Tree, and other exotick Shrubs of the lame 
Countries, which require a warm Situation and a dry 
Soil, being too, tender ſor open Plantations which are 
expoſed to ſtrong cold Winds; and as they are not of 
very long Duration, they are better when ſeparated from 
Trees and Shrubs, which continue many Years; for 
theſe rarely live above 12 or 14 Years in dry Ground, 
and not more than half ſo long in cold moiſt Land, or 
where they are not well ſheltered. ., | 

They are propagated by Slips. or Cuttings, which if 
planted in a Bed of light Earth in April, juit kefore the 
Plaats begin to ſhoot, and covered with Mar to ſcreen 
them from the Sun every Day, as alſo to obſerve when 
the Ground is dry to give them Water genily, they will 
get good Roots, in about two Months or ten Weeks, 
when they may be carefully taken up, and tranſplanted 
into a Nurſery, where they. may remain one Year, and 
then be tranſplanted to the — they are deſign- 
ed to ſtand, for theſe Plants will not bear tranſplanting 
at a greater ASE: i 33h 8 
The zd Sort hath a ſhruby Stalk like the former but 
much lower, ſeldom riſing more than 2 Feet and a Half 
high, ſending out Branches on every Side which are gar- 
niſhed. with broader hoary Leaves than either of the for- 
mer ; theſe are of an oblong oval Form, and have 4 
ty long Foot Stalks; they are whiter than thoſe of tlie 
former. The Flowers grow in large Whorls or Heads, 
which generally terminate the Branches; they are larger 
than thoſe of the other Sorts, and the upper Lip is very 
haity. Theſe appear about the ſame Time as thoſe of 
the other Sorts. The Plants are cqually hardy, and 
may be propagated by Slips oi Cuttings in the ſame Way 
as before directed. a | 

[The ꝗth Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
and in Italy; this hath a perennial Root, and an annual 
Stalk which riſes about. 2 Feet high, and decays in Au- 
tumn. When the Roots are large, they ſend up a great 

Number of ſquare Stalks, covered with a hairy Down, 
and garniſhed with oblong,” oval, rough Leaves, placed 
-oppoſite, . ſitting cloſe to the Stalks. The Flowers 
grow in Whorls round the Stalks, having ſtinging britt- 
ly Covers; they are of a bright; purple Colour, fo 
make a preity Appearance. They appear at the ſame 
Time with the former, but are rarely ſucceeded by Seeds 

in England. 171 Jod 4 TY 346 , 
his may be; propagated by parting: the Roots; the 

beſt Fime for doing this is in Autumn, when the Stalks 

begin to decay, that they may Root before the Froſt 

comes on, but they ſhould not be parted oftener than 

every third Year, if they are expected to have many 

Flowers. This Sort is hardy, ſo may be planted in ex. 
d Places, but not in moiſt Ground. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Tartary; this hath a 
perennial Root. The Stalks are purple, have four 
Corners, and riſe 5 Feet high; they are garniſhed with 
Heart ſnaped Leaves placed oppoſite; they are 6 Inches 

long, and 3 broad at their Baſe, hut terminate in acute 
Points, and are deeply crenated on their Edges. The 
Flowers grow in Whorls round the Stalks; their Co- 
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vers are Awl-ſhaped, and are ſet with ſtinging Hairs ; 
they are of a pale purple Colour, and are hairy. Theſe 
appear in Juse and Jud, and are ſucceeded. by Seeds 
which ripen in September. Soon ofter which the Stalks 
decay, but'the Roots will abide many Years. It is pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown upon an Eaſt 
Border in the Spring, and when the Plants come up, 
they mult be kept clean from Weeds the following Sum- 
mer; in Autumn they ſhould be tranſplanted where 
they are to remain; and: the following Summer they, 
will produce Flowers and'Sedds, | This Sort is very har. 
ey, ſo will thrive tm almoſt any Soil of Situation. 
The 6th Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
in Spain, and Italy. The Root is perennial ; the Stalk 
is annual. This ſends out long, narrow, woolly Leaves 
from the Roots in Tuſts, which are en veloped at their 
Baſe by a common Covering; they ate ſoft to the Touch 
and lie upon the Grbund. © The Stalks are ſlender, and 
near 2 Feet long; their Joints are far aſunder; at each 
of theſe ſtand 2 oval Leaves oppoſite, which embrace 
the Stalk with their Baſe. The Whorls of Flowers 
are alſo encompaſſed by theſe Leaves, and within them 
is ſituated a radiated briſtly Involucrum, which covers 
the Flowers which are yellow, and ſhaped like the other 
Sorts. - Theſe appear in July. but are rarely ſucceeded 
Seeds in England. The Stalks decay in Autumn, but 
the lower Leaves laſt all the Year. It may be propaga- 
ted by Slips'in Spring, the Plants require a dry Soil and 
a warm Situation. U | . 
The 5th Sort grows naturally in Portugal and Spain. 
This hath a ſhrubby Stalk whichriſes 4 or 5 Feet high, 
ſending out ſlender Branches, which have 4 Angles co- 
vered with a white Bark, and are garniſhed with oval 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves about-4 Inches long, and an Inch 
and a Half broad at their Baſe; they are crenated on 
their Edges, arid woolly on their under Side, ſtanding 
upon very ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers come out in 
horls at each joint; they have briſtly: Involucrums, 
and are of a deep purple Colour. This lowers in June 
and Fuly, but does not ripen Seeds in England. It may 
be propagated by Cuttings in the ſame Way as the 
three firſt Sorts, and the Plants require the ſame Treat- 
ment. „M. | 
The '8th Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Tourne- 
fort in the Levant, where it grows naturally; this hath 
a'perenial Root and an annual Stalk. The Leaves of 
this are Heart-ſhaped ; thoſe at the Root are 3 Inches 
long, and an Inch and a Half broad at their Bale ending 
in acute Points; they ate downy on their under Side, 
and have 5 ſtrong Veins. The Stalks riſe a Foot and a 
Half high; and are garniſhed at each Joint with 2 Leaves 
placed oppoſite, of the ſame Form as the lower, but 
ſmaller. The Flowers grow in Whorls round the Stalks ; 
they are of a worn out purple Colour; their Invoſuerums 
ate cut into Segments, and are clokly'ſhut. This ne- 
ver produces Seeds here, and the Roots increaſe very 
ſlowly, 10 that now it is very rare in Europe; for before 
the ſever Winter in 1740, theſe. Plants had lived abroad 
in warm Borders upward: of 20 Vears, ſo that there 
were none of the Plants kept in Pots, and that Lear 
they were all deſtrayed. 
The Seeds of the gth Sort were ſent from Smyrna by 
the late Conſut Sherard® to the Chelſea Garden, * 
i the 
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the Plants were raiſed ; this has a perennial Root and an 
annual Stalk. The lower Leayes are near 3 Inches long, 
and an Inch, and a Half broad, ſtanding upon long wool- 
ly Foot Stalks; they are rough on their upper Side, but 
woolly on their under; they are Heart-ſhaped and en- 
tire. The Stalks riſe a Foot high, and gre very downy ; 
the Flowers grow in Whorls round the Stalks; they have 
very long tubulous Empalements covered with Dowp.; 
they are very large, and of a bright yellow, ſo make 
a good Appearance. It lowers the latter End of June, 


and in July, but never ripens Seeds in England. This 


Sort had ſurvived many. Winters in the open Air in the 
Chelſea Garden, but in the Year 1740 they were all de- 
ſtroyed. g 3 
Ihe Seeds of the ioth Sort were alſo ſent from Smyr- 
ua by. the ſame Gentleman, and ſeveral -of the Plants 
were raiſed in the Chelſea Garden. This hath ſhrubby 
Stalks which riſe about 3 Feet high, apd.are covered 
with a yellowiſh Down, ſending out many ſlender irre- 
| jan ranches garniſhed with narrow Spear-ſhaped 


aves, which are covered with a yellowiſh Down on 


their under Side. The Flowers are produced in Heads 
at the End of the Branches ; their Involucryms are very 
downy ; The Flowers are {malles than either of the firſt 
Sorts, and are of a, dirty yellow Colour, This apr 
proaches near to the 2d Sort, but the Leaves are much 
{maller, the Branches lenderer, and ate covered with a 
yellow Down toward the; End of the Branches. U he 
Whorls of Flowers are not near ſo large, and are gene- 
rally produced at the End of the Branches. 

This Sort may be propagated by Cuttings as the threę 
firſt , Sorts, and, the Plants may be treat, in the like 
Manner, with this Difference only, of planting them in 
a warmer Situation, for. it will not bear o much Cold, 
Werne A RIC Border the Plants have lived ſeveral 
Years.abread in the Chelſea Garden. > 
The 11th Sort grows naturally in the Archipelago, and 
alſo in Spain, from both which Countries I have receiv- 
ed the Seeds. This Plant hath an annual Stalk, but the 
Root is perennial, as ate alſo the lower, Leaves, which do 
not ariſe from the the Shook, immediately, but Cand.in 
Cluſters upon ſhort trailing woolly Branches ; they have 
very lang,;dawny Foot, Stalks,, and. are, placed without 
Order; they are Heart-ſhaped, and. dowuy on both 
Sides, ahqut 4 Inches long, and 2 broad toward their Baſe. 
The Stalks are lender, and riſe a Fopt high; theſe are 
garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which, gradu- 
ally decreaſe, in, Size to the Top, where (they 1 
halt an Inch long. . Theſe, Stalks. generally ſend, out 2 
fide Branches oppgſite,,.near the ; and 70 | this 
Diviſian. to the Top are garniſhed with' chin — of 
yellow. Flowers, which are not cloſely joined together, 
as in the other Species, but each Flower ſtand ſeparate. 
Their Empale ments are oval, very d ew ny, and gloſely 
Mut up- The ;Flowers-appear, in June and Jah, put 
there; are ſeldam any Seeds, pcoduccd ih Zag/aud, This 
Sort paay; be propagated by Fw as the, hath Sort, aug 
the Plants, zreated the Tix, DYE 1 nel) e 
„The 12th Sort;grows naturally in Spain, and Portugak; 
this hath an under mic Staſk, which is a little lig- 
neous, and riſes about,2 Feet and a Half high, covered 
with a thick white Down, on every Rlant. There are 


many of the Stalks which ariſe, rom. the ſame. Ropt; 


* 
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they ate garniſhed with Heart - ſhaped Leaves about 2 
Inches long, and one braad toward their Baſe, and from 
the lower Part of the Stalks, at each Joint, there are 2 
ſhort Shoots come out oppoſite, which have 4 or 6 
ſmall Leaves of the ſame Shape with the others, and 
are covered with a very white Down. The Flowers 
ale produced in ſmall Whorls toward the upper Part of 


the Stalk ; they have, downy;Spear-ſhaped InvoJucrums ; 


they are ſhort, and of an Iron Colour. They appear 
in June and July, but the Plants produce no Seeds in 
England _ WE. Ca | 
This Sort multiplies by its ſpreading Roots, ſo that 
they may be divided every other Year; the beſt Time 
for this is about the Middle of September, that the Off- 
ſets may get Root before the Froſt comes on, but there 
ſhould be ſome Mulch, laig/abovt their Roots to prevent 
the Froſt from penetrating the Ground. - It may 72 be 
Propagated by Cuttings as the three firſt Sorts, during 
the Spring and Summer Months.” The Plants reguite 


the ſame Treatment as the 10th Sort, far they are nat 


ſo hardy as the three firſt Sorts; therefore if there is 
ſome Tanners Bark, or other Mulch laid, on the Surface 
of the Ground about their Roots every Winter, it will 
be a Means of -preferving the Roats, ſo that if a ſeyere 
Winter ſhould kill the. Sralks, the Roots will put aut 
new ones the Spring following. Sto Ba a... 

The. 13th Sort grows yaiprally jnSpain and Pf gel 
This riſes with ſevegal ſhrybby Stalks from 3 to 4 Feet 
high, which divide into ſeveral four-cornered Branches 
covered with a woolly Down, and garniſhed with 


r Bir, n the lower Patt of the. Stalks are 


va? ol 

Hear aped, 'but upward. they: are. of aa oval Sp 
Shape, and woolly.an\thejr under Side; .the land . 
ke upon; ſhort Fo Stalks, The. Flowers come aut, in 

 horls round the Stalk; (bey have Awl-ſhaped In 
lycrums ending in achte Points, and ee ee 
Down; they are of a bright purple Colour, and appear 
in June, but are not ſucceeded by Seeds in this Cow. 
try. This Sort is. propagated by Slip; or Cuttings as the 
three firſt \ Sorts, god, xe Plants ſhould be treated as 
hath been before directed far, the 0. WW: 5 > 14 
.» Thei14th Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Taurnefort in 
the Lovant, from. whence he ſent the-Seeds to the Ro 
al Garden at Paris, 'where they ſucceeded. This Sort 
hath a perennial Root, and an apnual Stalk which. de- 
cays jn;Autumn, hut. the lower Leaves continue all the 
A be pee alterpaighy, yimeel, and the wall Liahes 
are cut on their Edges. The Stalks rife a Foot eng a 
Half high, garnyhed with Leaves of the, lama Shape 
with,the; lower, (but arg ſmaller... The Flows $ come 
gte Whorls round the, Sjalks, like thoſe of the. other 
Sorte, whole Empglements are dowuy; they are of g 
worn out purple Colour, and appear. in June, but the 
Seeds do not ripen here. i | 
„I is propagated by gets from the, Root as ibe 8th 
Sort, but theſe are ſent our ſparipgly alſo, and the Plants 
Fequye the. fame Treatment as the $th Sert. It is at 
Pte ſęnt very rare, in Englapd, for the ſevere · Froſt in the 
Year 1740. deſtaoyed all the, Hants in England, many 
of ,which had ſuryiyed all the Winters for 20 Years be- 
fore in the open Air. | | 
All the Species of, this Genus are ornamental Plants, 
when properly diſpoſed in Gardens, fo deſerve a Place 


there, 


. 
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CHILI 
there, for there.is generally a Succeſſion of Flowers on 
mem for two or three Months, and their hoary downy, 
Leaves, when intermixed with Plants whoſe Leaves 
are green make a pretty Contraſt. | TE 

The Leaves of the two firſt Sorts have been greatly 
recommended by ſome Perſons, to be uſed as Tea for 
fore Throats. CERES 

PHLOX. Lin. Gen. Plant. 197. Lychnidea. Dill. 
Hort. Elth. 166. Lychnidea or Baſtard Lychnis. 

The Chara@ers are, 25 

The Flower bas a cylindrical Empalement of che Leaf 
which is permanent, and bath 5 acute Indentures at the Top. 
It has one Funnel-ſhaped Petal with a cylindrical Tube 
narraw at the Bak. where it is incurved, and plain at 
the Top, and is cut into 5 equal roundiſb Segments which 
ſpread open. It bath 5 N. Stamina, fituated within 
the Tube, 2. of which are langer than the Tube, terminated 
2 Summit? in the Chaps of the Flower. I bath a conical 

Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style 'the Length of the Sta- 
mina, erowned by an acute trifid Stigma. T be Germen 
afterward turns ta an oval Capſule with 3 Cells fitting in 
the Empalement, each Cell containjng a fingle Seed. 

The Species are, . 
1. PRLORx foliis lineari-lanceolatis glabris acuminatit, 
caule erecio ramaſo, corymbo terminali. Fhlax with ſmooth, 
narrow, Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ending in acute Points, 
and upright branching Stalks, terminated 'by Flowers, 
which grow in a Corymbus. This is the Lynchnidea 

Virgintana, boloftei ampliore g fioribus umbellatis pur- 

2 Rand. Phil. Tranſ. Vol. 34. Virginia Baſtard 
ag with a larger Siitch-wort Leaf, and purple 
Flowers growing in Umbels.' [LO 
2. PnLox foliis lanceolatis  ſeſſilibus glabris craſſis, 

chule eretho, floribus verticillatis terminalibut. Pbloæ With 

ſmooth, thick, Spear-ſhaped Leaves ſitting cloſe to the 

Stalks, and upright Stalks terminated by Flowers grow- 
ing in Whorls. We, is 56 Lynchnidea Caroliniana, 
floribus quaſi umbellatim diſpaſitis, foliis lucidis craffis 

2 W Dec. 1. ta cha of — 

with Flowers diſpoſed as it were in an Umbel, and 

thick, ſhining, acute Leaves. 's a Sina oe 

3. PaLox foliis cordato-lanceolatis levibus. Lin. Sp. 

Plant. 152. Phlox with Heart Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 

which are ſmooth. This is the Lychnoides Marylandica, 

faliis biniz oppeſitis baſi & auriculis caulem g e am- 
plexicantibus. Raii Supp. 459. Maryland Baſtard Lychnis 
with Leaves growing oppoſite, whoſe Baſe embraces 
the Stalks on both Sides, N Yi LR 

- 4 PaLlox ii, lato-lanceolatis, inferioribus alternis; 
caule rameſe. Lin. Sp. Plant. 152, Phlox With broad 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves which are placed alternately at 

Bottom, and a branching Stalk. This is the Lychnidea 

Virginiana, alfines aquatice foliis, floribus in ramulis 
divaricatis. Pluk. Mart 121. Baſtard Lychnis of Vir- 

ginia with Water Chickweed Leaves, and Flower 

Branches diverging from each other. 1 

5. Phlox foliif lanceolatis margine ſcabrir, corymbis 
compeſitis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 15 1. Phlox with Spear-ſhaped 

Leaves having rough Borders, and Flowers diſpoſed in 
compound Corymbuſes. This is the Lychnidea Virgi- 

niana, umbellata maxima, Lyſimachiæ Iutee foliis ampli- 
oribus, binis exadverſo pofitis. Pluk. Mant. 121. Baſtard 


— 


PHL 
Lychnis of Virginia with the largeſt Umbel, and large 
yellow Looſtrife Leaves placed oppoſite by Pairs. 

6. PHLox foliis lanceclatis villiſit, caule erecto, rorymby 
terminali. Lin. Sp. Pl. Phlax with hairy Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, and an upright Stalk terminated by a Corymbus 
of Flowers. This is the Lychnoides Marylandica, cal;. 
cibus lanuginofts, 'foliis 7 acutis. Raii Supp. Baſ- 
tard Lychnis of Maryland with woolly Empalements 
to the Flowers, and narrow aciite-pointed Leaves. 


7. PHtox foliir  ovatis, flaribus folitaris. Lin. Hh. | 


Plant. 152. Phlox with oval Leaves and ſolitary Flowers. 
This is the 'Lynthnidea fiſtuloſa Marylandica, clinopodii 
vulgaris folio, flare amplo ſingulari. Pluk. Mart. 122, 
Fiſtulous Baſtard Lychnis of Maryland, with a Field 
Baſil Leaf, and large Flowers growing ſingly. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Virginia, and in 
ſome' other Parts of North America, but has been ſeve- 
ral Years in the Engliſh Gardens. This hath a peren- 
nial Root, which ſends up ſeveral” Stalks, in Number 
proportionable to the Size of the Roots; theſe riſe near 
a Foot and a Half high, and divide into 3 or 4 ſmall 
Branches toward the Top. which are terminated by a 
Cory mbus of Flowers. The Leaves on the lower Part 
of the Stalks are placed oppoſite, and are about 3 Inches 
long, and near half an Inch broad at their Baſe, ending 
in long acute Points; they are ſmooth, and ſet cloſe to 
the Stalks ;' the Leaves on the upper Part of the Stalks 
are placed alternate. The Flowers grow on the Top 
of the Stalks in a Sort of Corymbus, or rather in Form 
of an Umbel, many of them ariſing from the ſame 
Point, ſtanding on ſhort” Foot Stalks; their Empale- 
ments ate tubulous, and have 10 Angles or Furrows, 
and are cut at the Top into 5 acute Segments; the Tube 
of the Flower is twice the Lengih. of the Empalement, 
and is divided at the Top into 5 roundiſh Segments which 
ſpread open ; theſe are of a light purple Colour, and 
appear in June, but unleſs the Seaſon proves warm, they 
are not ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Carolina; this hath a 
perennial Root, from which atife ſeveral fmooth Stalks 
near 2 Feet high, garniſhed with ſtiff ſhining Leaves 

laced oppoſite, ſitting cloſe to the Staſks 5 they are 
pear-ſhaped, entire, and their Fdges are reflexed ; the 
upper Part of the Stalk has generally 2 flender Side 
Branches, and is terminated by a Head of Flowers, which 
row in Whorls ronnd the Stalks, but the Whorls are 
A nearly placed, as to appear one Corymbus at ſome 
Diſtznce. The Empalement of the Flower is ſhort, and 
deeply cut 'into 5 acute Segments; the Tnbe of the 


Flower is long, and at the Top is cut into 5 roundith 


Segments, which ſpread open. Theſe Flowers are of a 


deeper purple Colour than thoſe of the former, and are 


a Fortnight later before they appear. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Maryland; this hath 
5 qu Root, from which. ariſe ſeveral upright Stalks 
of à purpliſh Colour, clofely covered with whſte Spots; 
theſe grow about 3 Feet high, and are garniſhed with 
Heart Spear-ſhaped Leaves which are ſmooth, about 3 
Inches long and one broad at their Baſe, ending in acute 
Points. "Toward the upper Part of the Stalks, are fent 
out ſmall Branches oppoſite, each being terminated by a 
ſmall Bunch of Flowers; but the principal Stalk is ter- 


minated by a long looſe Spike of Flowers, compoſed of 


{mall 
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ſmall Bunches ariſing from the Wings of the Stalk at 
each Joint, each Cluſter having one common Foot Stalk 
near an Inch long, but the ſimple Foot Stalks of the 
Flowers are ſhort ; the Flowers are of a bright purple 
Colour, and appear late in July; ſo that if the Seaton 
is temperate, or the Soil in which they grow moiſt, they 
will continue in Beauty great Part of Avgu/?, but rarely 
ripen Seeds in England. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in North America; this 
has a perennial Root, from which ariſe ſeveral ſlender 
Stalks which are apt to incline to the Ground, if they 
are not ſupported ; theſe divide into ſeveral ſmall 
Branches, which ſpread from each other; the lower 
Part.of the Stalks is garniſhed with broad Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves placed alternate, ſitting cloſe to the Stalks, and 
on the ſmaller Branches they are narrower, and placed 
oppoſite, The Flowers grow in looſe Bunches at the 
End of the Branches, they have ſhort Empalements, cut 
into $ narrow, acute Segments; the Tube of the Flow- 
er is long and lender, the Segments at the Top are 
broad and Heart-ſhaped, inverted. 'The are of a light 
blue, and appear the latter End of May or Beginning of 
Fune, but are rarely ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in North America ; 
this hath a perennial Root and an annual Stalk, which 
is ſmooth, of a light geeen, and riſes about 2 Feet high, 
ſending 'out a few Side Branches; theſe are garniſhed 
with Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed oppoſite, near 3 Inches 
long and one broad at the Middle, drawing to a Point 
at each End, fitting cloſe to the Stalks; they are of a 
dark green, and their Edges are little rough. The Flow- 
ers are diſpoſed in a Corymbus at the Top of the Stalks, 
theſe are compoſed of many ſmaller Bunches of Flow- 
ers, which have each a diſtinct Foot Stalk, and _— 
a great Number of Flowers, which ſtand upon ſhort 
ſlender Foot Stalks ; the Empalement of the Flower is 
ſhort, and cut almoſt to the Bottom into 5 narrow acute 
Segments; the Tube of the Flower is long and ſlender, 
and is cut at the Top into 5 oval Segments which ſpread 
open. The Flowers are of a pale purple Colour, and 
appear late in July, but theſe are often ſucceeded by 
Seeds which ripen in Autumn. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Virginia; this hath 
a perennial Root, from which ariſe a few fingle Stalks 
about a Foot high, garniſhed with narrow Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, ending in acute Points; theſe ſit cloſe to the 
Stalks, and are a little hairy, The Flowers are pro- 
duced in a looſe Corymbus at the Top of the Stalk ; 
their Empalements are cut into acute Segments almoſt 
to the Bottom; the Tube of the Flower is flender and 
pretty long, and is cut at the Top into 5 oval Segments, 
which ſpread open, The Flowers are of a light purple 
Colour, and appear the latter Part of June, but are ſel- 
dom ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in Maryland, and other 
Parts of North America. This hath a perennial Root, 
from which comes out 2 or 3 lender Stalks about 9 
Inches high, garniſhed with oval, rough, hairy Leaves, 
an Inch and à Half long, and about 3 Quarters of an 
Inch broad in the Middle; they are placed oppoſite 
upon very ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers come ſing- 
ly at the Top of the Stalk, they have very lender 
br" ys are cut into 5 roundiſh Segments, which 
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ſpread open. They are of a light purple Colour, and 
appear in July, but are not ſucceeded by Seeds in 
England. | 

heſe Plants are hardy, ſo will thrive in the open Air 
in England; they delight in a moilt rich Soil not too 
ſtiff, in which they will grow tall, and produce much 
larger Bunches of Flowers, than in dry Ground ; for 
when the Soil is poor and dry, they frequently die in 
Summer, unleſs they are duly watered. 

They are generally propagated by parting their Roots, 
becauſe they do not often produce Seeds in England. 
The beſt Time for this is in Autumn, when their Stalks 
begin to decay. Theſe Roots ſhould not be divided in- 
to ſmall Heads, if they are expected to flower well the 
following Summer ; nor ſhould they be parted oftener 
than every other Year, becauſe when they are often re- 
moved and parted, it will greatly weaken the Roots, fo 
that they will ſend out but few Stalks, and thoſe will 
be ſo weak as not to riſe their uſual Height, and the 
Bunches of Flowers will be much {maller. 

When the Roots are tranſplanted and parted, it wilt 
be a good Way to lay ſome old "Tan, or other Mulch, 
upon the Surface of the Ground about their Roots, to 
prevent the Froſt from penetrating it; for 'as they will 
have put out new Fibres before Winter; ſo the Froſt 
when it is ſevere, otten kills the Fibres, whereby the 
Plants ſuffer greatly, and ate ſometimes deſtroyed. 

The 1ſt, 2d, and 5th Sorts, propagate pretty faſt by 
their ſpreading Roots, but the others increaſe but ſlowly 
this Way, therefore the beſt Method to propagate 
them is by Cuttings z and if the three firſt Sorts are 
deſired in Plenty, they may be eaſily obtained by this 
Method. The beſt Time to plant the Cuttings, is about 
the latter End of April, or the Beginning of May. when 
the Shoots from the Roots are about four Inches high; 
theſe ſhould be; cut off cloſe to the Ground, and their 
Tops ſhould be ſhortened ; then they muſt be planted 
on a Border of light loamy Earth, and ſhaded from the 
Sun until they have taken Root; or if _ are planted 
— cloſe together, and covered with Bell or Hand 

Glaſſes, ſhading them every Day from the Sun, they 
will put out Roots in 5 or 6 Weeks; but when they 


begin to ſhoot, the Glaſſes ſhould be gradually raiſed 


to admit the free Air to them, - otherwiſe they will draw 
up weak and ſoon ſpoil: As ſoon as they are well root- 
ed, the Glaſſes ſhould be taken off, the Plants in- 
ured to the open Air; then they ſhould be ſoon after 
removed into a Bed of good Soil, planting them about 
6 Inches Diſtance every Way, obſerving to ſhade them 
from the Sun, and water them duly till they have taken 
new Root; after which, if they are kept clean from 
Weeds, they will require no other Care till Autumn, 
when they ſhould be tranſplanted into the Borders 
of the Flower Garden, where they are deſigned to 
remain. 

If fome of theſe Plants are put into Pots, and ſhel- 
tered under a hot Bed Frame in Winter, the will lower 
ſtrong the following Summer; and theſe * placed 
in Court Yards, or other Places near the Habitation, 
when they aze in Beauty, and being mixed with other 
Flowers will be very ornamental. | 

PHY LICA. Lia. Gen. Plant. 236. Alaternoides. Com. 


Hort. Amſt. I. p. 1. Baſtard Alaternus. 
D d The 
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The Cbaradiert are, 

The Flowers are collected in a Diſk, ſitting in a com- 
mon Receptacle, each baving a permanent Empalement, 
compoſed of 3 narrow oblong Leaves, They have one per- 
forated Petal with an ered conical Tube, cut into 5 Parts 
at the Brim, and an acute Scale at each Diviſion which 
join together within, and 5 ſmall Stamina inſerted under 
the Scales, terminated by fingle Summits. The Germen is 
fituated at the Bottom of the Petal, Jupporting a fingle 
Style, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen becomes 
a roundiſh Capſule with 3 Lobes, having 3 Cells, each in- 
cleſing a ſingle roundiſh Seed, gibbous on one Side, and an- 
. gular on the other. | 

The Species are, | 
1. Pavytica foliis linearibus verticillatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
Phylica with linear Leaves growing in Whorls. This is 
the Alaternoides Africana, erice foliis, floribus albicanti- 
bus & muſcoſis. Hort. Amſt. African Baſtard Alaternus, 
with Heath Leaves and white moſſy Flowers. 

2. PHYLICA = lineari-ſubulatis, ſummis hirſutis. 
Prod. Leyd: 199. Phylica with narrow Awl-ſhaped Leaves, 
which are hairy at the Top. This is the Chamælæa 
_ foliis anguſlis ſubtus incanis, floribus capitatis muſcoſis. 
Burm. Plant. Afr. 117. Tab 43. Spurge Olive, with 


narrow Leaves which are hoary on their under Side, 


and. moſſy Flowers collected in Heads. | 

3. PayLica foliis ovatis. ſparſit. Lin. Sp. Plant. 195. 
-Phylica with oval Leaves growing ſcatteringly. This is 
the Chamælæa folio ſubrotundo ſubtus incano, floribus in 
eapitulum colleftis, Burm. Plant. Afr. 119. Tab. 44. 
Spurge Olive with roundiſh Leaves, which are hoary on 
their under Side, and Flowers collected in Heads. 
The 1 Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; fram whence it was firſt brought to the Gardens 
in Holland, but it alſo grows naturally about Liſbon, 
where the Ground is covered with it like the Heaths in 
England, This is a low Buſhy Plant, ſeldom riſing 
more than 3 Feet high; the Stalks are ſhrubby and ir- 
regular, dividing into many ſpreading Branches, which 
are again divided into ſmaller. The young Branches 
are cloſely garniſhed with ſhort narrow acute pointed 
Leaves placed in Whorls round the Stalks, to which 
they ſit cloſe ; they are of a dark green, and continue 
all the Year. At the End of every Shoot the Flowers 
are produced in fmall Cluſters fitting cloſe to the Leaves; 
they are of a pure white, and begin to appear in Au- 
tumn, continuing in beauty all the Winter, and decay 
in the Spring, which renders the Plant more valuable. 
Theſe Flowers are not ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence it was brought to the Gardens in 
Holland. This hath an erect ſhrubby Stalk, which riſes 
near 3 Feet high, covered with a purpliſh Bark, and 
here and there ſome White Down upon it; the Leaves 
are narrow, ſhort, and acute-pointed, fitting cloſe to 
the Branches in alternate Order, on every Side ; they 
are thick, nervous, and of a dark green on their upper 
Side, but hoary on their under. The Flowers are col- 
lected in ſmall Heads at the End of the Branches, they 
gre White, woolly, and fringed on their Borders, cut 
into fix acute Segments at the Top. Theſe appear the 
Beginning of Winter, and continue long in Beauty, but 
are not ſucceeded by Seeds in England, h 


THY 
The 3d Sort is a Native ot the ſame Country as the 
former ; this riſes with a ſhrubby ere& Stalk 5 or 6 Feet 
high; the Stalks when old, are covered with a rough 
urpliſh Bark, but the younger Branches have a woolly 

wn ; theſe are garniſhed with thick oval Leaves x. 
bout the Size of thoſe of the Box Tree, they are vein- 
ed, ſmooth, and of a lucid green on their upper Side 
but are hoary on their under Side; they have ſhort Foot 
Stalks, and ſtand without Order on the Branches, The 
Flowers are collected in ſmall Heads at the End of the 
Branches, they are of an herbaceous Colour, ſo make 
no great Figure. Theſe appear at the ſame Time with 
the former. 

As theſe Plants do not produce Seeds in England, they 
are propagated by Cuttings, which, if properly mana- 
ged, will take Root freely. There are two Seaſons for 
planting theſe Cuttings, the firſt is the latter End of 
March before the Plants begin to ſhoot ; if theſe are 


N in Pots and plunged into a very moderate hot 


„covering them cloſe with Bell or Hand Glaſſes, 
obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun in the Middle of 
the. Day, and to refreſh them gently with Water, they 
will put out Roots in two Months; then they ſhould be 
inured to the open Air, and after they have obtained 
Strength, they ſhould be carefully taken out of theſe 
Pots, and each planted in a ſmall Pot, filled with ſoft 
loamy Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situation until they 
have taken new Root, when they may. be removed to 
a ſheltered Situation, to remain till Autumn, 

The other Seaſon for planting theſe Cuttings, is about 


the Beginning of Auguſt; at this Time they may be 


planted in Pots, which may be either plunged into an 


.old hot Bed, or the Ground, covering them cloſe with 
Bell or Hand Glaſſes as before, and treating them in 


the ſame Way; theſe will put out Roots in about two 
Months, but it will then be too late in the Seaſon to 
tranſplant them, fo they muſt remain in the ſame Pots 
till Spring. If theſe are placed under a hot Bed Frame 
in Autumn, where they may be protected from the 
Froſt, and expoſed to the open Air in mild Weather, 
ney will ſucceed better than when they are more ten- 
derly treated, | EIN 

Theſe Plants are too tender to thrive in the open Air 
in England, ſo they muſt be kept in Pots and houſed in 
Winter ; for although the firſt Sort will live through 
the Winter in a warm ſheltered Situation, when the Sea- 
ſons prove favourable, yet when ſevere Froſts happen, 
they are always deſtroyed, but they require no artificial 
Heat to preſerve them, if they are ſheltered under a 
hot Bed Frame in Winter, when they are young, and 


after they are grown large, kept in a Green-houſe where. 


they may enjoy the free Air in mild Weather, and treat- 
ed in the ſame Way as other hardy exotick Plants from 
the ſame Country ; in the Summer they muſt be placed 
abroad in a ſheltered Situation, with which Management 
the Plants will thrive and continue ſeveral Years, and 
as they flower in the Winter, they make a good Ap- 
pearance in the Green-houſe during that Seaſon. 


' .PHYLLANTHUS. Lin. Gen, Plant. 932. Sea-ſide | 


Laurel. 
The Charadgters are, 
It hath male and female Flowers in the ſame Plant; the 
Empalements of the Flowers in both Sexts are permanent, 
: Bell -ſbape d, 
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Bell. ſpaped, and of one Leaf, cut into 6 Parts which 
ſpread open, and are coloured. The Flowers have no Pe- 
tals according ta ſame, or no Empalements according to o- 
thers. The male Flawers bave 3 ſhort Stamina which join 
at their Baſe, but ſpread aſunder at their Top, and are 
terminated by Twin Summits. The female Flowers have 
an angular Nectarium ſurrounding the Germen, wh:< is 
raundiſh and three tornered, ſupporting 3 2 Styles, 
crowned by obtuſe Stigmas. The Germen becymes a round- 
1/þ Capſule with 3 Furrows, baving 3 Cells, each con- 
taining a ſingle roundifh Seed. ' 
We know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

PaHYLLANTHUS felis lancelatis ſerratis, crenis florife- 
ris. Hort, Cliff. 439. Phyllanthus with Spear-ſhaped 
ſawed Leaves, having Flowers growing on their Edges. 
This is the Phyllanthus Americana planta, flores & fingulis 
foliorum rrenis proferens. Hort, Amt. 1. p. 199. Ameri- 
can Phyllanthus, with Flowers growing out of every In- 
denture of the Leaves. 

This Plant grows naturally upon the Rocks near the 
Sea, in all the Iſlands of the V- Indies, where the In- 
habitants title it Sea-ſide Laurel. This is ſeldom found 
growing on the Land, which occaſions its Scarcity in 
Europe; for the Roots ſtrike ſo deep into the Crevices 
of the Rocks, as to render it almoſt impraQtible to 
tranſplant the Plants, and it is very difficult to propa- 
gate by Seeds; for unleſs they are ſown ſoon aſter they 
are ripe, they will not' grow, and the greateſt Part of 
the Seed proves abortive, ſo that this Sort is very rare 
in Europe. There was formerly a Plant of this Fort in 
the Gardens at Hampton-Court, but this, with many 
other fine Plants, has been deſtroyed by the Ignorance 
of the Gardeners. I alſo ſaw a fine Plant of this Sort 
in the Amſterdam Garden. 

This Tree grows about 15 or 16 Feet high, the 
Leaves come out without any Order, which are 5 or 6 
Inches long, ſmooth, and thick ; upon the Edges of the 
Leaves the Flowers are produced, but eſpecially to- 
ward the upper Part, where they are placed very cloſe- 
ly, ſo as almoſt to form a Sort of Border to the Leaves; 
which together with the ſhining green Colour of the 
Leaves, makes a very beautiful Appearance; the Leaves 
continue green all the Year, which renders the Plant 
more valuable. 

It requires to be placed in a moderate Stove in the 
Winter, otherwiſe it will not live in England; but in 
Summer it may be placed in the open Air, in a warm 
ſheltered Situation. With this Management the Plant 
was in great Vigour in the Phyſick Garden at Am- 

erdam, 

The other Sorts, which in the former Edition of this 
Work were added to this, are now placed under An- 
grachne, . 

PHYLLIS. Lin, Gen. Plant. 286. Bupleuroides. 
Bierb. Ind. Valerianella. Dill. Hort. Simpla. Nebla. 

5 The Retr are, 0 a 

be Empalement of the er is mall, compoſed 

of 2 pure. fitting on the Germen. N. Tings 25 
cbtuſe Spear-ſhaped Petals, which turn backward. It bath 
5s ſbert Hair-like Stamina, which are flaccid, terminated 
by oblong Summits, The Germen which is ſituated under 
tbe Flower, bas n Style, but is crowned by 2 Atwl-ſbaped 


reflexed bairy Stigmas. The Germen turns to an oblong 
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angular Fruit, containing 2 parallel Seedt curvex on their 
Outfide, plain en the other, and broad at the Top. 
We have but one Species of this Genus in the Zng- 
liſh Gardens, viz. h 

PnyLLts flipulis dentatis. Prod. Leyd. 92. Phyllis with 
indented Stipulz. This is the Bupleuroides que fimpla 
nobla Canarienſium. Pluk. Bos, b. Ind. alt. 1. p. 72. Baſ- 
tard Hare's Ear, or Simple Nebla of the Canaries. 

This Plant grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands, 
from whence the Seeds were formerly brought to Eng- 
land. This riſes with a ſoft ſhrubby Stalk about 2 or 3 
Feet high, which is ſeldom thicker than a Man's Fin- 
ger, of an herbaceous Colour, and full of Joints. Theſe 
end out ſeveral ſmall! Side Branches toward the Top; 
theſe are garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves near 4 
Inches long, and almoſt 2 broad in the Middle, draw- 
ing to a Point at each End; they are of a lucid green 
on their upper Side, but pale on their under, having a 
ſtrong whitiſh Mid-rib, with ſeveral deep Veins running 
from it to the Sides; they are for the moſt Part placed 
by Threes round the Branches, to which they fit cloſe. 

he Flowers are produced at the End of the Branches, 
in looſe Panicles; they are ſmall, and of an herbaceous 
Colour at their firſt Appearance, but before they fade, 
change to a brown or worn-out purple; they are cut 
into 5 Parts to their Baſe, where they are conneQed, 
and fall off without ſeparating, ſo ſhould be termed a 
Flower of one Petal. Theſe 
backward ſo as to cover the Germen, which is ſituated 
under the Flower, and afterward becomes a ſhort tur- 
binated, obtuſe, angular Fruit, which ſplits in 2 Parts 
when ripe, each containing one Seed, flat on the Inſide, 
convex on the Outſide and angular. This Plant flow- 
ers in June; the Seeds ripen in Autumn, 
It is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown on a 
Bed of freſh light Earth toward the End of March, 


and the Plants will come up by the Beginning of May; 


when they are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be put into 
ſeparate Fol and placed in a ſhady Situation' until th 
have taken Root; after which they ſhould be placed if 
a ſheltered Situation, where they may have the -Morn+ 
ing Sun, and in Summer will require to be frequently 
watered. In Winter they muſt be ſheltered from the 
Froſt, but require to have as much free Air as poſſi ble 
in mild Weather; the ſecond Year the Plants will flow- 
er, ſo if in the Spring ſome of the Plants are ſhaken 
out of the Pots and put into the full Ground, they will 
perfe& their Seeds much better than thoſe which re- 
main in the Pots. THEN 

As theſe Plants ſeldom continue in Health above four 
or five Years, it will be proper to raiſe a Supply of 
young Plants to ſucceed them. 

Theſe Plants retain their Leaves all the Year, which 
being large and of a ſhining green, make a handſome 
Appearance in Winter, in which the Beauty of it con- 
ſiſts, for the Flowers have none- 4 

PHYSALITS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 223. Alkekengi. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 150. Tab. 64. Winter Cherry. 

1 * r are, I feel ! Empl * 
5 Flower bath a ſmall ſwelling permanent. q 
ment of one Leaf, wel ir frve cornered, and cut at the 
Top into 5 acute Points, The Flower bath one Wheel: 
ed Petal with à ſbort Tube, and a large Brim which is fre 
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cornered and plaited. It bas 5 ſmall Awl-ſhaped Stamina 
which jain together, terminated by eref1 Summits, and a 
roundiſh Germen ſupporting a ſlender Style crowned by an 
obtuſe Stigma. e Germen turns to an almoſt globular 
Berry with 2 Cells, incloſed in the large inflated Empale- 
ment, and is filled with compreſſed Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 
nk Species are, 

1, PaysALts foliis geminis. Lin, Sp. Plant. 183. Phy- 
ſalis with two Leaves at * This is the Alkekengi 
officinarum. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 151. The common or of- 

cinal Winter Cherry. 

2. PaysAL1s ſoliit cordatis integerimis obtuſis ſcabris, 
eorallis glabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 183. Phyſalis with rough, 
obtuſe, entire, Heart-ſhaped Leaves, and ſmooth Pe- 
tals. This is the Alkekengi Bonarienſe repens, baccd tur- 
bingtd viſcoſd. Creeping Winter Cherry of Buenos Ayres, 
with a viſcous turbinated Berry. 

3. PaysAL1s radice perenni, caule procumbente, foliis 
evatis acut? dentatis, petialis longiſſimis, Phyſalis with a 
perennial Root, a trailing Stalk, and oval Leaves which 
are acutely indented, and have very long Foot Stalks. 
This is the Alletengi Virginianum perenne majus, flore 
lutes ampla, fructu minimo. Rand. Af. Phil. No 399. 
Greater, perennial, Virginia Winter Cherry with a large 
yellow Flower, and a mall Fruit. | 

4. PHy3ALIs caule berbaces, foliis ovato-lanceolatis 
acut? dentatir. Tab. 206. fig. 1. Winter Cherry with an 
herbaceous Stalk, and oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves which 
are acutely indented. : 

5. PavysALIs caule ſuffruticoſo, foliis ovatis tomentofis 
Sntegerrimis. Phbyſalis with a ſhrubby Stalk, and oval 
downy Leaves which are entire. This is the Alkekengi 
eee, foliis arigani incauis, flore viet? ſulphureo, 
funds purpureo. Boerb. Ind. alt. 2. p. 66. Winter Cherry 
of Curaſſas with hoary Origany Leaves and a ruſty Sul- 
phur · coloured Flower with a purple Bottom. | 

6. PyysAL1s caule fruticoſo, foliis ovatis tomentoſis. 
Lia Vir. Cliff. 16. Phyſalis with a ſhrubby Stalk, and 
oval woolly Leaves. This is the Solanum veſicarium 
Curaſſavicum, ſolani antiquorum ſimile, foliis origani ſub- 
incanis. Pluk, Phyt. Tab. 111 85 5. Bladder. Nightſhade 
of Curaſſuo, having hoary Origany Leaves. 7 

7. PrsALis caule fruticoſo, ramis reflis, floribus con- 
fertis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 180. Phyſalis with a, ſhrubby 
Stalk, ere& Branches, and Flowers growing in Cluſters, 
This is the Alkekengi. fructu parve verticillato. Tourn. 
Winter; Cherry with a ſmall , Fruit growing in 
Whorls. | e 

8. PHysSAL1s caule fruticeſo, ramis flexusſis, fleribus 

con fertis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 182. Phyſalis with a ſhrubby 
Stalk, flexible Branches, and Flowers growing in Cluſt- 
ers. This is the Baccifera 8 ad folior um 
exortus, fruflu ſulcato decapyrens. Raii Hiſt. 1632. In- 
dian Berry- bearing Plant with Flowers coming out from 
the Foot Stalks of the Leaves, and a furrowed Fruit 
containing ten Seeds. | os Te 5 
9. Pars Aris foliis ouato-lanccolatis integemimis op- 
poſitis, caule fruticoſs. Tab. 206. fig. 2. Phyſalis with 
oval, Spear-ſhaped, entire Leaves placed oppoſite, and 
a ſhrubby Stalk. This is the Alleleng i Americanum ar- 
boreſcens, fruddu ſpbærica rubro, veſica atro-purpured. 
Hauſt, Tree American, Winter Cherry with a red 
{phexical Erxuit, and a deep purple-coloured Blagder. 
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ro. PHYsAL1s rameſiſima, foliis villoſo-viſes/s 4 
culis nutantibus, Lin. , 10 a Te me Kar 
ing Phyſalis with hairy viſcous Leaves, and noddin 
Foot Stalks. Alkekengi Virginianum frudiu lutes. — 
Inf. Virginia Winter Cherry with a yellow Fruit. ; 

11. PHySALIs ramoſsſſima, ramis angulatis plabri; 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 183. The moſt branching Phy/alis with 
angular ſmooth Branches. This is the Altekengi Indicum 
majus, Tourn. Inſt. 151. Greater Indian Winter Cherry, 

12. PHYSALIS e faliis ovatis acuminatis 
ſubdentatis petiolis longioribus. Very branching Phyſali 
with oval acute-pointed Leaves which are ſomewhat 
indented, and have longer Foot Stalks. This is the 
Alkekengi Indicum minimum, fruclu vireſcente. Tourn, Inſt 
Leaſt Indian Winter Cherry with a greeniſh Fruit. 

13. PHYSALIS ramoſiſſima patula, ramis angulatis gla- 
bris, foliis lanceolatis pinnato-dentatis, Moſt branching 
ſpreading Phy/alis with ſmooth angular Branches, and 

pear-ſhaped Leaves indented like Wings. 

14. PHYSALIS ramoſiſſima patula, ramis villsſis, foliis 

ovatis acuminatis ſubdentatis, The moſt branching 
ſpreading Phy/ſalis with woolly Branches, and oval acute- 
pointed Leaves ſomewhat indented. This is the Alke. 
kengi Barbadenſe patulum, parvs flore, frutlu amplo mu- 
crone productiore. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 399. Spreading W in- 
ter Cherry of Barbadoes with a ſmall —_ and a 
large Fruit running out in an acute Point. 
15. PaysAL1s ramaſiſſima, ramis villeſis, ſoliis ovatis 
acuminatis ſerrato-dentatis. The moſt branching Phyſalis 
with hairy Branches, and oval acute-pointed Leaves 
which are indented like a Saw. This is the Alkekengi 
Americanum, annuum, ramoſiſſimum, villoſum, fruttu ro- 
tundo ex luteo vireſcente. Houſt. M. The moſt branch- 
ing, annual, hairy, American Winter Cherry with a 
round, yellowiſh, green Fruit. 

16. PHYSALIS caule erecto rameſo, folits ovatiq ſerra- 
to-dentatis, petiolis pedunculiſque longiſſimis. Phyſalis with 
an erect branching Stalk, oval, indented ſawed Leaves, 
and the Foot Stalks of the Leaves and Flowers v 
long. Alkekengi Americanum annuum, lamii folio, fruftu 
cordato. Houft. M. Annual American Winter Cherry 
with a dead Nettle Leaf, and a Heart-ſhaped Fruit. 

17. PaYSALIS caule erecto ramoſa, folits cvato-lances- 
latis viſcoſis, fructu maximo cordato. Phyſalis with an 
erect branching : Stalk, oval, Spear-ſhaped, viſcous 
Leaves, and a large Heart-ſhaped Fruit. 41 
ricanum, annuum, maximum viſcoſum. Houſt. Mſ. The 
largeſt, annual, viſcous, American Winter Cherry. 
18. PavsAL1s caule eretlo ramoſo, ramis angulatir, 
folits finuatis, calycibus acutangulis. Phyſalis with an 
erect branching Stalk, angular Branches, ſinuated Leaves, 
and Empalements having acute Angles. This is the 
Alkekengi amplo flore violaceo. Feuill. OBſ. 724. Tab. 16. 
Winter Cherry with a large Violet-coloured Flower. 
The ift Sort is the common Winter Cherry, which is 
uſed in Medicine; this grows naturally in Spain and 
Jtaly, but has been long cultivated in the Eugiiſb Gar- 
dens. The Roots are perennial, and creep in the Ground 
to a great Diſtance, if they are not confined ; theſe 
ſhoot up many Stalks in the Spring, which riſe about 
a Foot high or better, and are garniſhed with Leaves 
of various Shapes ; ſome are, angular and obtuſe, others 
are oblong and acute-pointed ; they are of a dark green, 

and 
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and generally there are two Leaves coming. out from 
the ſame Point on the ſame Side of the Stalk ; they have 
long Foot Stalks. The Flowers are produced from the 
Wings of the Stalks, ſtanding upon ſlender Foot Stalks ; 
they have one white Petal which has a ſhort Tube, and 
is cut at the Brim into five Angles ſpreading open. In 
the Center of the Tube is ſituated a roundiſh Germen, 
ſupporting, a ſlender Style crowned by an obtuſe Stigma; 
this is accompanied by five Stamina of the ſame Length 
terminated by oblong, ereQ, yellow Summits which 
join together. The Flowers appear in July, and are 
ſucceeded by round Berries about the Size of ſmall 
Cherries, incloſed in an inflated Bladder which turns 
red in the Autumn, when the Top opens and diſcloſes 
the red Berry, which is ſoft, pulpy, and filled with flat 
Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. Soon after the Fruit is ripe, the 
Stalks decay to the Root. | | 
This Plant is eaſily propagated by Seeds or parting 
the Roots, the latter being the moſt expeditious Method 
is generally practiſed. Theſe Roots may be tranſplant- 
ed and parted, any Time after the Stalks decay, till the 
Roots begin to ſhoot in the Spring; the love a ſhady 
Situation, and ſhould be confined, otherwiſe they will 
ramble. to a great Diſtance in one Year, and when 
the Stalks ſtand at a Diſtanee, they make no Appear- 
ance. Their only Beauty is in the Autumn, when the 
Fruit is ripe, at which Time their red Bladders, open- 
ing and dilcloſing the Cherry-ſhaped Fruit, make a pret- 
ty Appearance. Lis; | 
The Leaves of this Plant are cooling, and of the 
Nature of common Nightſhade ; the Berries are a ſin- 
ular good Diuretick, and uſeful, againſt the Gravel and 
tone. There has been ſeveral Inſtances of their great 
Virtue in bringing away, great Quantities of Gravel, when 
other Remedies have been tried without Succeſs. ' The 
Berries boiled in Milk, and ſweetened with Sugar, cure 
the Heat of Urine, making bloody Water, and Ulcers 
in the Kidneys and Bladder, 
The 2d Sort grows naturally at Buenos Ayres; this 
hath-a creeping Root, by which it multiplies very faſt, 
ſending up a great Number. of ſmooth Stalks about a 


Foot high, which divide toward their Tops into ſmall 


ſpreading Branches; theſe, are garni ſned with Heart- 
ſhaped or oval Leaves about three Inches long, and two 
broad-near their Baſe; they are entire and rough to the 
Touch, of a pale yellowiſh green, ſtanding upon pret- 
ty long Foot Stalks placed alternately, |- The Flowers 
come out from the Wings of the Stalks toward the Top, 
and have long flender Foot Stalks; they are of a dirty 
yellow Colour with purple Bottoms. They appear in 
June and July, and are ſucceeded by viſcous Berries about 
the Size of thoſe of the common Sort, of an herbace- 
ous yellow Colour, incloſed in a ſwelling Bladder of a 
light green Colour. 
This Plant is 2 propagated by parting the Roots 
either in Spring or Autumn, but is 100 tender to live 
abroad through the Winter 2 — ſo they ſhould 
be planted in Pots, and ſheltered under a hot Bed Frame 
in Winter, whece they may enjoy the free Air at all 
Times in mild Weather. 

The Seeds of the 3d Sort were ſent me from Virginia, 
where the Plant grows naturally; this hath a perennial 
Root and an annual Stalk, but theſe Roots do not creep 
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in the Ground like the two former. The Stalks of this 
grow 2 Feet long, and ſpread on the Ground if they 
are not ſupported ; theſe are garniſhed with oval Leaves 
3 Inches long, and 2 Inches and a Half broad, ſtand- 
ing alternately on very long Foot Stalks; they are of 
a pale green having ſeveral acute indentures on their 
Edges. The Flowers come out from the Wings of the 
Stalk on very ſhort Foot Stalks; they are larger than 
thoſe of the common Sort, and of a pale yellow Co- 
lour: Theſe are ſucceeded by very ſmall yellowiſh 
Berries which ripen' in Autumn, when the Seaſon 
proves warm, but in cool moiſt Summers they come 
to nothing. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 


ſown upon a warm Border abodt the latter End of March, 


and when the Plants come up, they ſhould be thinned 
where they are too cloſe, and kept clean from Weeds 


till Autumn, when they ſhould- be tranſpfanted to the 


Places where they are to remain, which ſhould be in a 
warm Situation, where they will hve through the Win- 
ter in mild Seaſons, but are killed by ſevere Froft if they 
are not ſcreened. 

The Seeds of the 4th Sort were ſent me from Pbila- 


delphia by Dr. Benfil, who found the Plants growing 


there naturally. This hath a perennial Root compoſed 
of ſtrong Fibres, from which ariſe 2 or 3 hairy Stalks 


about 9 or 10 Inches high, dividing into ſeveral Branch- 


es garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves of a pale 


green and hairy; about two Inches and a Half long, 


and an Inch and a Half broad; having ſeveral acute In- 
dentures on their Edges, and ftand alternately upon ſhort 
Foot Stalks. The Flowers come out from the Side of 
the Branches at the Baſe of the Foot Stalks of the 
Leaves; theſe have long flender Foot Stalks; the Flow- 
ers have very ſhort Tubes, but are larger than moſt of 
the Species of this Genus: they are of a 'Sulphur Co- 
lour with a dark purple Bottom. Theſe appear in Fuly, 
and in warm Seaſons are ſuccceded by oval yellowiſh 
Berries, which ripen in Autumn. This Sort may be pro- 
pagated by Seeds as the third, and the Plants require 
the ſame Treatment. | | | 

The 5th Sort-grows naturally at Curaſſas in the ef- 
Indies. This hath a perennial creeping Root, from 


which ariſe ſeveral lender Stalks about a Foot high, 


which become ſomewhat ligneous, but do not laſt above 
two Years; the Leaves are entire, ſtanding alternately 
upon ſhort Foot Stalks; they ate about 21 

and an Inch and a Half broad. The Flowers come out 
from the Wings of the Stalk toward the Top, ſtanding 


upon ſhort ſlender Foot Stalks; theſe are garniſhed with- 


oval downy Leaves which are ſmall, of a Sulphur Co- 
lour, and have dark purple Bottoms. Theſe appear in 


Jug and Huguſt, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by Berries: 


in England. 

Thisiseafily propagated by parting the Roots in Sprin 
but the — 55 2 45 4 — the Winter 1 B. 
land without artificial Warmth, ſo the Pots ſhould be pla- 
ced in a moderate Warmth in Winter; during the 
Months: of July, Auguſt, and September they may be 
placed in the open Air in a warm Situation. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally at — This riſes 
with a ſhrubby downy Stalk about 2 Feet high, divi- 
ding into ſeveral Branches covered with a thick ſoft 

Down, 


nches long, 
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Down, and garniſhed with oval woolly Leaves, almoſt upon a maderate hot Bed, and when the Plants have Blad 
2 Inches long, and one and a Half broad, which are en- 4 Leaves, they ſhould be tranſplanted on a freſh hot TH 
tire, and ſtand alternately upon ſhort Foot Stalks. Ihe Bed, obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun till they E 
Flowers come out at the End of the Branches, at the have taken new Root; then they ſhould have freſh Air per, 
Baſe of the Foot Stalks of the Leaves; they are ſmall, admitted to them every Day in warm Weather to pre- *. 
of a yellow Colour, and fit cloſe to the Branches. vent their drawing up weak, and ſhould be treatcd in — 
They appear in July, but are not ſucceeded by Berries the ſame Way as other exotick Plants. When theſe Wer 
in England. in 2:4 | are grown 3 or 4 Inches high, they ſhould be carefully — 
This Sort may be propagated by Cuttings, which taken up, and each planted in a ſmall Pot filled with wr F 
muſt be, planted in ſmall Pots filled with light loamy light loamy Earth, and. placed in a Frame upon an old - - 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed, obſerving hot Bed, ſhading them from the Sun 1il) they have ta- = 
to ſhade them from the Sun 4ill they have put -out ken new Root; then they ſhould be gradually inured to _ 
Roots; after which they muſt be gradually hardened, bear the open Air, into which they ſhould be removed The 
and the Beginning of July they may be removed into in July, and placed. in a warm Situation, where they Aid 
the open Air, placing them in a ſheltered Situation. May remain till the End of September; then they ſhoul.| ſhar 
When they have obtained Strength, 4hey ſhouid be ſha- be removed into Shelter, and the firſt Winter they — 
ken out of the Pots and ſeparated, ;planting each in a ſhould be placed in a moderate Stove, but when the Foot 
diſtin Pot; then place them in the Shade till they haue Plants have obtained Strength, they will live through . 
taken new Root, when they may be removed to their the Winter in a good Green-houſe. — 
Former Situation, where they may remain till the End The gth Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Honſtoun grow. — 
of September, and then be removed into the Stove, where ing naturally at Compeachy, from whence he ſent the * 
they ſhould be placed in a moderate Temperature of Seeds to England. This hath'a ſhrubby Stalk which ri- fo 
Warmth during.the Winter Seaſon. ſes 10 or 12 Feet high, dividing toward the Top into —_ 
The 7th Sort grows naturally in Crete, Sicily and ſeveral ſmall Branches covered with a gray hair Bark, — 
Spain. This riſes, with a ſhrubby Stalk near 3 Feet and garnifhed with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves; thoſe on —_ 
high, dividing into.ſeveral Branches which grow erect, the lower Part are placed alternately, but toward the IT 
and are covered with a-woolly Down; they are gar- End of the Branches they are oppoſite, The lower de 
niſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves almoſt 3 Inches Leaves are from 3 to 4 Inches long, and 2 brozd in the ee 
Jong, and one and.a Half broad in the Middle; they Middle, drawing to a Point at both Ends; they are of they 
are .downy, and ſtand upon ſhort Foot Stalks. The a pale green, and are downy. The Flowers come out — 
Flowers come out in Cluſters on the Side of the Branch - from the W ings of the Stalks toward the End of the Th 
ies; they are ſmall, of an herbaceous white Colour fit- Branches, ſometimes one, and at other Times 2 are this | 
ting very cloſe to the Branches, and are ſucceeded by produced at the ſame Joint oppoſite; they ſtand upon york 
ſmall Berries almoſt as large as thoſe of the firſt Sort, mort nodding Foot Stalks. The Flowers are ſmall, of ev 
which when ripe are red. This flowers in June and a pale dirty yellow Colour, having purple Bottoms; JB 
July, and the Berries ripen in Autumn. 5 theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall, ſpherical, red Berries in- 2 
This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which 72 be cluded in an oval dark purple Bladder. It flowers in * 
ſown on a Bed of light Earth the Beginning of April, June and July, but unleſs the Seaſon proves warm no my 
and when the Plants are 2 or 3 Inches high, they ſhould Berries ſucceed them. a on I 
be carefully taken up, and each planted in a ſmall Pot This may be propagated by san * ants rh 
filled with Earth out of a Kitchen Garden, and placed treated as the laſt mentioned, but they are _ o har- rus 
in the Shade till they have taken new Root ; then they dy, therefore muſt be kept in a moderate — f —_ 
may be removed to a ſheltered Situation, where t Winter, but in the Middle of Summer =_— ou — 
may remain till the Beginning of Oclober 3 at which be placed in the open Air in a ſheſtered _—_ fg 
Time they ſhould be removed into the Green-hauſe, for about 3 Months, for if they are conſtantly g ept Ti 
for the Plants are too tender to live through the apen in the Stove, they will draw up weak, ſo will — 3 ** 
Air in Winter, ſo they muſt be treated like other Green- er. It may alſo be propagated by 22 = s * 
Houſe Plants, but ſhould be ſparingly watered in Win- planted in Pots during the Spring an * _ 8. and f 
ter. Theſe Plants will continue ſeveral Years if they and plunged into a gentle Warmth, wi — - v4 mn 
are not too tenderly treated. - 1+ i 3 freely, and may be treated as before directed for the 2 
h Sort grows naturally at Malabar and alſo at 6th Sort. ; . | : 
1 OE Gor? Hepe. This fo 5 or 6 Feet, ſending The 10th Sort is an annual Plant which — _ * 
out long flexible Branches covered with a gray Bark, rally in Virginia. This branches out — — es this 7 
and garniſhed with oblong oval Leaves which are often to the Ground, and the Branches frequent! Y ie upon — 
laced oppoſite, and ſometimes, by 'Threes round the it; they are angular and full of Joints, — ing om 288 
Branches to hich they fit cloſe. The Flowers are pro- into ſmaller Branches, and are garniſhe ry gf * 
duced in Cluſters/at the Baſe of 'the Foot Stalks of the viſcous Leaves, which are almoſt — 8 ing E 
Leaves ; they are ſmall and of an herbaceous yellou Co- upon pretty long Foot Stalks ; they are : ut 3 — es — 
Jour ; theſe are ſucceeded by round purpliſh Berries having long and almoſt 2 broad, having ſevera — 0 par | the to, 
10 Cells, each including one Seed. This Plant flowers tures on their Edges. The Flowers = J — 45 — 
in July and Auguſt, but unleſs the Seaſon is warm, the the Side of the Branches, on ſhort, en er, — 8 IE 
Berries do not ripen in England, Foot Stalks; they are of an e ye eb _ They 
This is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be fown with dark Bottoms; theſe are ſucceeded by large ſwelling 


Bladders 
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Bladders of a light green, incloſing Berries ns large as 
common Cherries, which are yellowiſh when ripe. 
This Sort flowers in June and July, and the Berries ri- 

n n Autumn. Har | 

If the Seeds of this Sort are permitted to ſcatter, 
the Plants will come up in the Spring, and require no 
other Care but to thin them, and keep them clean from 
Weeds; or if the Seeds are ſown in the Spring on a 
common Border, the Plants will rife very well, and 
need no other Care. * 

The 11th Sort is alſo an annual Plant, which grows 
naturally in the Iſlands of the Weft-Indies; this riſes 
with an upright branching Stalk from 2 to 3 Feet high. 
The Branches are ſmooth, angular, and are garniſhed 
with Spear-ſhaped Leaves ending in acute Points, and: 
ſharply indented on their Edges. The Flowers come 
out toward the End of the Branches upon ſhort ſtender. 
Foot Stalks ; they ate very ſmall, of a dirty white Co- 
lour, and are ſucceeded by Berries the Size of common 
Cherries covered with an angular Bladder ;- they are of 
a yellowiſh Colour when-ripe. | 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds which ſhould be 
ſown on a moderate hot Bed; and when the Plants 
come up and are a little advanced, they ſhould be 
planted on a freſh hot Bed to bring them forward, and 
treated as the Capſicum: When they are grown ſtrong, 
and are hardened to bear the open Air, they may be 
tranſplanted with Balls of Earth to their Roots into a 
warm Border, obſerving to water and ſhade them till 
they have taken Root; after which they will require no 
other Care but toikeep them clean from Weeds. 

The 12th Sort grows naturally in the /Yeft-Indies 3 
this is an annual Plant with very branching Stalks which 
ſeldom riſe above a Foot high. The Leaves are oval, 
of a deep green, and have long Foot Stalks ; the Flow- 
ers ate ſmall, white, and ſtand upon ſhort Foot Stalks ; 
the Berries are ſmall, and green when npe. 

The thirteenth Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. 
Houftoun proving naturally at Le Vera Crux; this. is a 
low annual Plant with a very branching ſpreading Stalk. 
'The Leaves are Spear-ſhaped, downy, and have deep 
Indentures on their Fdges, which are oppoſite and regu- 
lar like a winged. Leaf; the Branches: are ſmooth and 
angular; the Flowers ſmall and white; the Fruit is 
ſmall, and yellowiſh when ripe. 


The Seeds of the 14th Sort were fent-me from Bar- 
badoc ; this is a Tow annual Plant ſeldom riſing more 
than'g or 10 Inches high. The Branches are hairy, 
and ſpread out almoſt horixontally; the Leaves are oval, 


end im aeute Points, and are a little-indented; the Flow- 


ers are ſmall, white, and are ſucceeded by large Fruit pe 


incloſed in a long acute-pointed Bladder: 

The 15th Sort was alſo diſcovered at La Vera Cruz; 
this is an annual Plant with a very branching hairy Stalk. 
The Leaves are oyal; acote-pointed; and indented like 
a Saw on their Edges ; the Flowers are ſmall, and of n 
= yellow Colour; the Fruit is round, as large as n 

herry; and of & yellowiſh green when ripe. | 

The 16th Sort was diſcoved at La Vera Cruz by 


the ſame Gentleman; this is an annual Plant, with an 


upright branching Stalk near 2 Feet high, garniſhed 
with oval Leaves indented on their Edges like a Saw. 
They have long Foot Stalks, and change to a purpliſh 
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Colour in the Autumn. The Flowers are ſmall and 
white, ſtanding on very long Foot Stalks, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by large Berries almoſt as large, and of the 
Shape of Hear Cherries, of a yellowiſh green with ſome 
purple Stripes. | 

The 17th Sort was found in the ſame Country; this 
is an annual Plant, with a ſmooth, erect, branching Stalk 
near 3 Feet high, garniſhed with oval, Spear-ſhaped, 
viſcous Leaves ſtanding on long Foot Stalks. The 
Flowers are of a pale yellow, and ſmall; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded: by large Heart-ſhaped Fruit of a pale yellow 


when ripe. The ſix laſt mentioned Sorts are propaga- 
ted by Seeds in the ſame Manner as the 11th, and the. 


Plants require the ſame Treatment. 


The-1 8th Sort grows naturally in Peru, from whence - 
the younger de Juſſieu ſent the Seeds. I his is an amu- 


al Plant'riſmg with a ſtrong; herbaceous, angular Stalk 


4 or 5 Feet high, of a purpliſh-Colour, dividing into 


ſeveral Branches which are angular, and ſpread out wide 


on every Side; . theſe are garnifhed with oblong Lea ves 


deeply ſmuated on their Sides, and'of'a deep green. 
The Foot Stalks of the Flowers are ſhort ; the Empale- 
ment is large, Bell-ſhaped; and deepfy cut into five Seg- 
ments; the Flower is large, of the open Bell Shape, of 
a light blue Colour, and is ſucceeded by Berries about 


the Size of common Cherries, inc loſed in a large ſwelling 
Bladder, having 5 ſharp Angles. It flowers in July, 
and the Seeds ripen-in Autumn which if permitted to 


ſcatter, the Plants will come up the following Spring, 
or if the Seeds are ſown on a Bed of rich Earth in Sprin 

the Nants will riſe eaſily, and may be afterward rank. 
planted to the Borders of the Pleaſure Garden, where 


they muſt be allowed Room; for if the Ground is good, 


the Plants will grow very large. 


Father Feuille, who firſt diſcovered this Plant in Peru, 
and has given à Eigure and Deſcription of it, recom- 


mends it greatly for its Virtues, and ſays the Indian: 
make great Uſe of the Berries to bring away Gravel, 
and to relieve Perſons, who have a Stoppage © 
and gives the Manner of 'uſing them, which is, to bruiſe 
4 or 5 of the Berries either in common Water, or white 
Wine; Fans it the Patient to drink, and the Succeſs 
is aſtoniſhingg At | 

PHYTOLACCA. Tourn. Hit. R. H. 299. Tab. 
154. Lin. Gen. Plant. 5 21. American Night- hade. 

The Charaflers are, ; | 

Fhe Flower bath no P#talr according to ſome, or n 
Empalement accorueng to others, for the Cyver of the Parts. 
of Generation being coloured is by the latter termed Petals ; 
there art 5 of theſe' tobieh are roundiſh; concave, ſpreading” 
n, and permanent. It bas for the moſt Part 10 Stamina 
which ſpread open, and are the ſame Length as the Petals, 
terminated by roundiſh Summits, and 10 compreſſed orbicular 
Germina joined together on their Inſide, but are divided on 
their Outfide, upon which fit 10 very fhort Stylet which 
are reflexed,” and crowned by ſingle Stigmas. The Germen 
nen to an orbicular depreſſed Berry, 'with 10 longitudinal 
deep Furretor, having 10 Cells, rac containing a ſingle 
ſmooth Seed. | , 

The Species are, | | ” 
1. PAYTOLACCA foliis integerrimis, radice prrenni. 
Phytolacca with entire Leaves, and a perennial Root. 
This is the Phytolatca' Antericana, majori fructu. Tourn. 


lift. 


of Urine, . 
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In. 299. American Nightſhade, with large Fruit, 
commonly called Virginian Poke, or Porke Phyſick. 
2. PHYTOLACCA faliis ovato-lanceolatis, floribus ſeſſi- 
libus. Phytolacca with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and 
Flowers ſitting cloſe to the Stalks. This is the Phyto- 
lacca Mexicana, baccis ſeſſilibus. Hort. Elth. Mexican 
Phytolacca, whoſe Berries grow cloſe to the Stalk. 
3. PhyToLACca ſpricis florum longiſſimis, radice annud. 

Tab. 207. Phytolacca with the longeſt Spikes of Flowers, 
and an annual Root, et 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in Virginia, alſo in Spain 
and Portugal; this hath a very thick fleſhy Root, as 
large as a Man's Leg, divided into ſeveral thick fleſhy 
Fibres, which run deep in the Ground. When the 
Roots are become large, they ſend out 3 or 4 Stalks, 
which are very herbaceous, as large as a good walking 
Stick, of a purple Colour, and riſe to the Height of 
6 or 7 Feet, dividing into many Branches at the Top; 
theſe are garniſhed with Leaves about 5 Inches long, 
and 2 Inches and a Half broad; they are rounded at 
their Baſe, but. terminate in a Point ; they. are placed 
without Order, and have ſhort Foot Stalks; they are 
of a deep green, and in Autumn change to a purplith 
Colour. From the Joints of the Branches, and at 
their Diviſions come out the Foot Stalks of the Flow- 
ers which are about 5 Inches long; the lower Part is 
naked, but the upper Halt ſuſtains a Number of 
Flowers ranged on each Side like common Currants. 
Each Flowers ſtands upon . a Foot Stalk half an Inch 
long; the Flowers have 5 purplifh Petals, within which 
ſtand the 10 Stamina and Styles. After the Flowers 
are faded, the Germen turns to a depreſſed Berry with 

10 Furrows, having 10 Cells, filled with ſmooth, Seeds. 
It flowers in July and Auguſt, and in warm, Seaſons the 
Berries ripen in Autumn. "4" 

It may be propagated by ſowing the Seeds in Spring 
ona Bed of light Farth, and when the Plants come up, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into the Borders of large 
Gardens, allowing them Space to graw, for they muſt 
not J Lan 100 near other Plants, leſt they overbear 
and deroy them, asthey grow to be very large, eſpe- 
cially if the Soil be very good. When they have taken 
Root, they will require no farther Care, but only to 
clear them from Weeds, and in the Autumn they will 
produce their Flowers and Fruit ; but when the Froſt 
comes on, it will cut down the Stems of theſe Plants, 
| which conſtantly decay in the Winter, but their Roots 
will abide, in the Ground, and come up again the ſuc- 
ceeding Spring. Nan nn 5 
Tbe Roots of this Plant will continue many. Vears, 
if they are planted in a dry Soil, for Wet in Winter 
ſtanding about the Roots will cauſe them to rot, and 
ſometimes the Froſt in very ſevere Winters will kill them, 
if the Surface of the Ground is not covered with Mulch, 
but in our ordinary Winters they are never injured. 
Piortin ſem ſays that the Inhabitants of North America 
make Uſe of the Juice of the Root as a familiar Purge; 


two Spobnfuls of the Juice will work ſtrongly. Of late 


there have been ſome Quacks, who pretend to cure 
Cancers with this Herb, but I have not met with one In- 


ſtance of its having been ſerviceable in that Diſorder. 


The, Inhabitants of North America boil the young Shoots 
af this Plant, and eat it like, Spinach. The Juice of the 
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Berries ſlain Paper and Linen of a beautiſul purple Co- 
lour, but it will not laſt long. If there could be a Me- 
thod of fixing the Dye, it might be very uſeful. 

The ad Sort grows naturally in the Spaniſh II. Ju- 
dies; the late Dr. Houſtoun found it in great Plenty at 
La Vera Cruz, where the Inhabitants conſtantly uſed it 
for their Table, This Plant is biennial, ſeldom conti- 
nuing er than 2, Years, and when it flowers and pro- 
duces Plenty of Seeds the firſt Year, the Plants fre- 


quently die before the following Spring. This hath an 


herbaceous Stalk, about 2 Feet high, about the Size of 
a Man's Finger, dividing at the Top into 2 or 3 ſhort 
Branches, and is garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves 
near 6 Inches long, and almoſt 3 broad, drawing to a 
Point at each End; they have a ſtrong longitudinal Mid. 
Tib, and ſeveral tranſverſe Veins running from that to 
the Sides; they are of a deep green, and have Foot 
Stalks an Inch and a Half long, placed without Order 
on the Stalk. The Foot Stalks of the Flowers come 
out from the Side of the Branches oppoſite to the Leaves; 
they are 7 or 8 Inches long; the lower Part about 2 
Inches in Length-is naked ; the remaining Part is gar- 
niſhed with white Flowers ſitting cloſe io the Stalks; 
theſe are ſucceeded by flat Berries having many deep 
Furrows divided into ſo many Cells, each containing one 
or two ſmooth Seeds. This flowers in July and Auguft, 
and the Seeds ripen late in Autumn. 
The 3d Sort grows naturally in Malaber, from whence 
I received the Seeds; this Plant is annual, always periſh- 
ing ſoon after it has perfeQted Seeds, fo that in this Par- 
ticular it differs greatly from the firſt ; this riſes with an 
herbaceous Stalk from, 2 to 3 Feet high, which has ſe- 
veral longitudinal Furrows, and changes the latter Part 
of Summer to a purpliſh, Colour. It divides at the Top 
into 3 or 4 Branches garniſhed, wth, Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves 6 or 7 Inches long, and almoſt 3 broad in the 
Middle, drawing to a Point at each End; they are of a 
deep green, and have ſhort Foot Stalks; fometimes 
they ſtand alternately, at others they are placed oppo- 
ſite, and are frequently oblique to the Foot Stalk. The 
Foot Stalks of the Flowers come out from the Side of 
the Branches oppoſite; to the Leaves; they are g or 
10 Inches long, the lower Part being naked as in the 
other Sorts, but not ſo long; the other Part is gar- 
niſhed with larger Flowers than thoſe of the other 
Sorts; they are white on their Infide, of an herbace- 
ous Colour on their Edges, and purpliſh on their Out- 
See upon ſhort Foot Stalks; theſe have not 
always the ſame [Number of Stamina, ſome of them 
have but 8, and others 9, which ate terminated by 
roundiſh Summits. Theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by 
orbicular, compreſſed, ſoft Berries divided by deep 
Furrows on their Outſide into 10 Cells, each containing 
one ſmooth ſhining black Seed ; the Racemus of Flow- 
ig very narrow at the Top, where it is commonly incli- 
ned. This flowers in July and Augaff, and the Seeds ri- 
in Autumn. D 2 e 1 
The Berries of this Sort are very ſucculent, and their 
En Paper and Linen of a beautiful purple Co- 


Sag and when the Plants are fit to remove, they 
ſhould 
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ſhould be tranſplanted to another hot Bed to bring them 
forward, obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun till 
they have taken new Root; after which they ſhould be 
treated as other tender exotick Plants, and the Begin- 
ning of Fuly they may be tranſplanted out upon a warm 
Border, or into Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
ſhaded from the Sun till they have taken new Root ; 
after which they will require to be watered duly in dry 
Weather, and kept clean from Weeds. As theſe Plants 
perfect their Seeds every Autumn, they may be eaſily 
eſerved. 
2 PIERCEA. Solanoides. Tourn. Af. Par. 1706. 
The Chara#ters are, 

The Flower bas no Petals; the Empalement which in- 
cloſes the Parts of Generation is compoſed of 4 oblong oval, 
coloured Leaves, by ſome called Petals. It hath 4 Stami- 
na, which fand ere and cloſe together, terminated by ſmall 
Summits. In the Center is ſituated a large roundiſh Germen, 
ſupporting a ſbort Style crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The 
Germen turns e a raundiſh Berry fitting upon the reflex- 
ed Empalement, baving one Cell inclgſing a rough round 
Seed. 

I have taken the Freedom of inſcribing this Genus of 
Plants to the Right Honourable Hugh Piercy, Earl of 
Northumberland, who is not only a great Encourager of 
Botanical Studies, but greatly ſkilled in the Science 
himſelf. 

The Species are, 

t. PixRCEA foliis ovato-lanceolotis glabris. Piercea 
with eval, Spear-ſhaped, ſmooth Leaves. This is the 
Solaneides Americana, circee foliis giabris. Tourn. AA. 
Par. 1106. American So.anides with ſmooth Enchanters 
Nightſhade Leaves. 

2. PIERCEA fotts cordatis pubeſcentibus, Piercea with 
Heart-ſhaped downy Leaves. This is the Solanaides 
Americana circee foliis caneſcentibus. Tourn. Af. Par. 
1706. American Solanoides with hoary Leaves like En- 
chanters Nightſhade. 

Theſe Plants grow naturally in moſt of the Iſlands 
in the We-/t-Indies, but the firſt is the moſt common 
there. This riſes with a ſlender herbaceous Stalk 3 or 

Feet high, and by Age becomes a little ligneous at the 

ttom. It divides into many Branches which are her- 
baceous, and have Angles; theſe are garniſhed with 
oval, Spear-ſhaped Leaves near 4 Inches long, and 2 
broad in the Middle ; they are of a bright green, and 
have ſlender Foot Stalks an Inch and a Half broad. 
The Foot Stalks of the Flowers come out from the 
Side of the Branches, at the Baſe of the Foot Stalks of 
the Leaves ; they are from 4 to 5 Inches long, ſuſtain- 
ing a great Number. of ſmall white Flowers ranged 
along the upper Part on both Sides. "Theſe are ſucceed- 
ed by ſmall red Berries full of a red Juice, incloſing one 
hard Seed of the ſame Form. ; 

There is a Succeſſion of Flowers upon this Plant 
moſt Part of the Year, which are ſucceeded by Berries 
ripening after each other, ſo that the Plants are feldom 
deſtitute of them, and although the Flowers make but 
a ſmall Appearance, yet the long Bunches of bright red 
Berries, hanging on all the Branches great Part of the 
Year, have a fine Effect. | 

The 2d Sort grows taller than the firſt, and the 
RO, row more ere; the Leaves are finaller, 
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Heart-ſhaped, and covered with ſhort hairy Down; the 


Spikes of Flowers are not ſo long nor the Flowers ſo 
cloſely placed together, but have longer Foot Stalks. 
'This continues flowering and producing ripe Fruit as the 
other, moſt Part of the Year. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, for if they are kept 
long out of the Ground, they ſeldom grow the ſame 
Year, They ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with light 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed, and when 
the Plants come up, they ſhould be kept clean from 
Weeds, and gently watered as the Earth becomes dry. 
When the Plants are 2 Inches high, they ſhould be each 
planted in a ſmall Halfpenny Pot filled with light Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate hot Bed, obſerving to 
ſhade them till they have taken new Root; after which 
they mult be treated as other exotick Plants, by admit- 
ting freſh Air to them daily, according to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon, and giving them Water as often as they 
require it. When the Plants have obtained Strength, 
they ſhould be removed into the Stove, and placed on 
Shelves, and there they muſt conſtantly remain, for they 
are too tender to thrive in the open Air in England in the 
warmeſt Part of the Year. ü 

The Juice of the Berries of this Plant will ſtain Pa- 
per and Linen of a bright red Colour, and I made ma- 
ny Experiments with it to colour Flowers, which have 
ſucceeded extremely well ; theſe were made in the fol- 
lowing Manner, I preſſed out the Juice of Berries, 
and mixed it with common Water, putting it into a 
Phial, ſhaking it well together for ſome Time, till the 
Water was thoroughly tinged z then I cut off the Flow- 
ers which were juſt fully blown, and placed their Stalks 
into the Phial, and in one Night the Flowers have been 
_ variegated with red. The Flowers, which T made 
the Experiments on, were the Tuberoſe, and the dou- 

ble white Narciſſus. 

PILOSELLA. Se Hieracium. 

PIMPINELLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 328. Tregoſelimum 
Tourn. Inſt. Burnet Saxifrage ; in French, Boucage. 

The Characters are, 

It bath an umbellated Flower; the principal Umbel is 
compoſed of many Rays or ſmaller Umbels, neither of theſe 
bave any Invalucrums, and the Empalements are ſcarce vi- 
fible : the greater Umbel is uniform. The Fioewers bade 
5 Heart-ſbaped inflexed Petals nearly equal, end 5 Stami- 
na which are longer than the Petals, terminated by round- 
iſh Summits. The Germen is ſituated wider the Flawer, 
ſupper ting 2 ſbort Styles, crowned by obtuſe Stigmas. The 
Germen becomes an oblong oval Fruit, divided in 2 Parts, 
containing 2 oblong Seeds, plain an the Iuſide and convex on 
the other, and furrowed. 

The Species are, 

1 P1MPLNELLA foiiirpinnatis, ſaliolis cardatis ſerrutit, 
ſummis fimplicibus trifidis. Burnet Saxitrage with wing» 
ed Leaves, having Heart-ſhaped ſawed Lobes, and fin+ 
gle three pointed Leaves at the Top, This is the Tra- 
goſelinum majus, umbelld candidd. Town. Ia. R. H. 309. 
Greater Burnet Saxifrage with a white Umbel. | 

2. P1MPINELLA ſelus pinnatis, foliclts radicalibus ſub- 
rotundis, ſummis linearibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 263. Burnet 
Saxifrage with winged Leaves, whoſe Bottom Lobes 
are roundiſh, but thoſe at the Top linear. This is the 
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Trageſelinum alt:rum majus. Tourn. Inſl. R. H. 399. 
Another greater Burnet Saxifrage. 

3. PiMPINELLA foliis pinnatis, foliolis radicalibus pin- 
natifidis, ſummis linearibus trifidis. Burnet Saxifrage with 
winged Leaves, whoſe Lobes at the Bottom Leaves 
are Wing pointed, and the upper ones linear and trifid. 
Tragoſelium minus Tourn. Leſſer Burnet Saxifrage. 
4. PiMPINELLA foliis pinnatis birſutis, foliolis radi- 
calibus cordatis inequaliter ſerratis, ſummis linearibus quin- 
quefidis. Burnet Saxifrage with hairy winged Leaves, 
whoſe Lobes at the Bottom Leaves are Heart-ſhaped 
and unequally ſawed, and the upper ones linear and 
Kve-pointed. This is the Tragsſe/inum radice nigrd Ger- 
manicum. Juſſieu. Hort. Chelſ. Cat. 100. German Burnet 
Saxifrage with a black Root. 

5. PrMPINELLA foliis pinnatis lucidit, foltelis radicali- 
bus lanceolatis, pinnato-ſerratis, ſummits linearibus pinna- 


 tifidis. * Burnet Saxifrage with ſhining winged Leaves, 


the Lobes of whoſe Bottom Leaves are Spear-ſhaped 


and ſawed, and the upper ones linear and Wing-point- 
ed. This is the Trageſelinum Auſtriacum maximum, feliis 
profundiſſime inciſis. Boert. Hort. Cbelſ. Largeſt Burnet 
Saxifrage of Auſtria, whoſe Leaves are deeply cut. 

6. PIMPINELLA foliis radicalibus pinnatis crenatis, 
- fummis cuntiformibus inciſic. Lin. Sp. Plant. 164. Burnet 
Saxifrage whoſe lower Leaves are winged and indented 
on their Fdges, and the upper ones Wedge-ſhaded and 
cut. This is the Apium peregrinum folits ſubrotundis. 
C. B. P. 153 Foreign Parſley with roundiſh Leaves. 

7. PIMPINEI LA foliis radicalibus trifidis inciſic. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 264. Pimpinel with trifid cut lower Leaves. 
I his is the Aniſupr vulgare. __ Hift. Common Aniſe. 
The 1ft Sort grows naturally in Woods, and on the 
' Side of Banks near Hedges, in ſeveral Parts of England. 
The lower Leaves of this Sort are winged, and com- 
- poſed of 3 Pair of Heart-ſhaped Lobes, terminated by 
an odd one ; they are ſharply ſawed on their Edges and 
fit cloſe to the Mid- rib. The lower Lobes which are 
the largeſt, are near 2 Inches long, one and a Half 
broad at their Baſe, and are of a dark green The 
Stalks are more than a Foot high, dividing into 4 or 5 
Branches; the lower Part of the Stalk is garniſhed with 
' winged Leaves, ſhaped like thoſe at the Bottom, but 


are ſmaller; thoſe upon the Branches are ſhort and 


trifid ; the Branches are terminated by ſmall Umbels of 
white Flowers, which are compoſed of ſmaller Umbels 
or Rays. The Flowers have 5 Heart-ſhaped Petals 
which turn inward, and are ſucceeded by 2 narrow ob- 
long, channelled Seeds. It flowers in July, and the Seeds 
ripen in Autumn. There is a Variety of this with red 
Flowers, which is frequently found among the other, 
and riſes from the ſame Seed. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in dry Paſtures in many 
Parts of England ; the lower Leaves of this are com- 
poſed of 4 air of Lobes, terminated by an odd one; 
theſe are roundiſh ; thoſe on the lower Part of the Leaf 
are about half an Inch long, and the ſame Breadth 
they are indented on their Edges; the Stalks rife near a 
Foot high, ſending out 3 or 4 ſlender Branches garniſhed 
with very narrow Leaves. The Umbels of Flowers are 
ſma'ler than thoſe of, the firſt, as are the Flowers and 
Seeds. It flowers the ſame Time. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in dry gravelly Paſ- 
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tures in ſeveral Parts of England; the lower Leaves of 
this Sort have -5 or 6 Pair ot Lobes terminated by an 
odd one; theſe are deeply cut almoſt to their Mid-rih 


in Form of Wings. The Stalks are ſlender, and rife 


about a Foot high, ſending out a few imall Branches 
which have a narrow trifid Leaf placed at each Joint, 
and are termirated by ſmall Umbels of white Flowers 
compoſed of ſeveral Rays ſtanding upon pretty long 
Foot Stalks. The Flowers are ſmall,” and appear in uh 

The Seeds of the 4th Sort were ſent me from Pari; 
by Dr. Bernard de Juſſſeu. The lower Leaves of this 
Sort are compoſed of 6 or 75 Pair of Lobes terminated 
by an dd one; theſe are Heart ſhaped, almoſt 2 Inches 
long, and one and a Half broad near their Baſe ; they are 
hairy, and of a pale green. The Stalk riſes near 2 Feet 
high, dividing into ſeveral Branches which have one nar- 
row five-pointed Leaf at each Joint, and are terminated 
with Umbels of white Flowers like thoſe ofthe firſt Sort, 

The Seeds of the 5th Sort I gathered in Dr. Bycy. 
baave's private Garden near Leyden ; the Synonime ap- 
plied to it was the Title he gave me for it, and he told 
me he had received the Seeds of it from Auſiria. I he 
lower Leaves have 5 Pair of Lobes terminated by an 
odd one ; theſe are placed at a wider Diſtance frem 
each other than thoſe of the other Sorts ; they are near 
2 Inches ſong, and 3 Quarters of an Inch broad in the 
Middle, drawing to a Point at each End, and are deep- 
ly cut in regular Jags oppoſite, in Form of a winged 
Leaf; they are of a lucid green, and have long Foot 
Stalks. The Stalks riſe 2 Feet high, dividing at the 
Top into 2 or 3 flender Branches, garniſhed at each 
Joint with one Wing-pointed narrow Leaf. The Um- 
bels of Flowers are very like the firſt. 

All theſe Sorts have perennial Roots; they are pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which, if ſown in Autumn, will more 
certainly ſucceed, than when they are ſown in Spring. 
When the Plants come up they will require no other 
Culture, but to thin them where they are too cloſe, ard 
keep them clean from Weeds; tie ſecond Year they will 
flower and produce ripe Seeds, and the Roots will abide 
ſome Years, and continue to produce Flowers and Seeds, 

The 1ft Sort is directed for medicinal Uſe, but the 
Herbwomen either bring the 3d Sort to Market for it 
or what is worſe, ſubſtitute Burnet and Meadow Saxi- 
frage in its Stead. It enters the pultis ari compoſitis, and 
is eſteemed good for the Gravel. 

The laſt Sort is the common Aniſe; this is an annual 
Plant, which grows naturally in Egypt, but is cultivated 
in Malta and Spain, from which Countries the Seeds are 
annually brought to England. From theſe Seeds there 
is a diſtilled Water, and an Oil drawn for medicinal Uſe. 
The Paſtrycooks alſo make great Uſe of theſe Seeds 
in ſeveral of their Compoſitions, to give them an aro- 
matick Taſte and Smell. The lower Leaves are divided 


into 3 Lobes, which are deeply cut on their Edges ; 


the Stalk riſes a Foot and a Half high, dividing into ſe- 
veral flender Branches garnifhed with narrow Leaves, cut 
into 3 or 4 narrow Segments, and are terminated by 
hrge tooſe Umbels, compoſed of many ſmaller Umbels 
or Rays, which ſtand on pretty long Foot Stalks. The 
Flowers are ſmall and of a yellowiſh white, the Seeds 
are oblong and ſwelling. It flowers in Juſy, and if the 
Seaſon proves warm, the Seeds will ripen —_— 1 
- "Xo | l 5 
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The Seeds of this ſhould be ſown the Beginning of 


April, upon a warm Border, where the Plants are to 
remain; When they come up, they ſhould be thinned, 
and kept clean from Weeds, which is all the Culture 
this Plant requires, but is too tender to be cultivated 
in England for Profit. 

FINASTER. See Pinus. 

PINGUICUL A, Butterwort. 

This Plant is found growing upon Bags in many Parts 
of England, but is never cultivated in Gardens. 

PINUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. Raii Meth. Plant. 138. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 956. I he Pine Free; in French, Pin. 

The Chiradters are, 

The male Flnwers are collected in a ſcaly conical Bunch; 
they ba ve no Petals, but many Stamina, which are conned- 
ed at their Baſe, but divide at the Top, ter minated by ere 
Summits ; theſe are included in the Scalrs, which ſupp'y 
the Mant of Petals and Empalement. The female Flowers 
are collefted in a common oval Cone, and ſtand at 4 Diſ- 
tance from the male an the ſame Tree. Under each Scale 
of the Cone is produced 2 Flowers, which bav? ny Petals, 

ut a ſma/l Germen ſubporting an Aw!-ſbaped Style, crown- 
ed by a fingle Stigma, The Germen becomes an bling 
wal Nat, crown:d with a Wing, included in the rigid 
Scale of th: Cone. 
The Sþecies are, 

1. Pinus faliis geminis craſſiuſculis glabris, canis pyra- 
midatis acutis. Pine Tree with 2 thick ſmooth; Leaves 
in each Sheath, and pyramidal acute Cones. This is 
the Pinus Iyloeſtris C. B. The wild Pine or Pineaſter. 

2. Pix us foliis geminis tenutoribus glau it, canis fub- 
rotuudis obtuſis, Pine Tree with two narrower gray 


Leaves coming out of each Sheath, and roundiſh blunt 7 


Cones. This is the Pinus ſetiva, C. B. P. 490. The 
cultivated Pine Tree, commonly called the Stone Pine. 

3. Pix us feliis geminzs brevioribus gleucis, conis par- 
vis mucronatis. Pine Tree with two ſhorter gray Leaves 
proceeding out of each Sheath, and ſmall acute-point- 
ed Cones. This is the Pinus fylveftlris foliis brevibus 
glaucis, cons purvis albentibus. Rait Syn. 2. 288. Wild 
Pine with ſhorter gray Leaves, and ſmall whitiſh Cones, 
called S. ct. Fir or Pine. 

4. Pinus alis geminis brevioribus latiuſculis glaucis, 
conis minimis. Pine Tree with two ſhorter broad Leaves 
in each Sheath which are gray, and the ſmalleſt Cones, 
commonly called Tartarian Pine. 

5. PiN us folits ſepius ternis ſenuioribus viridibus, ca- 
nis pyramidatis, ſquamis 22 Pine with three narrow 
green Leaves often in each Sheath, and pyramidal Cones 
with blunt Scales. Pinus ſylveſiris montana altera. C. B. 
P. Another wild Mountain Pine, called Mugho. 

6. Pix us foliis quinis lævibus, H. Scan. 32. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 1000. Pine 'I'ree with five ſmooth Leaves in each 
Sheath. Pinus fyloeſtris montana tertia. C. B. P. 491. 
The third wild Vountine Pine, called Cembro. 

7, Pix us faliis geminis longioribus glabris, canis longi- 
oribus tenutoribuſque. Pine Tree with two longer ſmooth 
Leaves in each Sheath, and longer narrower Cones. 
This is the Pinus maritima ſecunda, Tabern. Icen. 937. 
The ſecond maritime Pine. | 

8. Prxus foliis geminis tenuiſſimis, cenis obtuſis, ramis 

atulis Tab. 208. Pine Tree with two narrow Leaves 
in each Sheath, obtuſe Cones, and ſpreading Branches. 
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This is the Pinus Hal:penfes, foliis tenuibus læte viridibur. 
Rand. Hort. Chelſ. Cat. 158. Aleppo Pine with very nar- 
row dark green Leaves. 

9. Pinus Virginiana faliis binis brevicribus & craſſie- 
r.bus ſetis, minori can» ſingulis ſquammarum copitibus aru- 
leo donatis Pluk. Alm. 297. Virginian Pine with two ſhor- 
ter and thicker Leaves in each Sheath, and a ſmaller 
Cone with each Scale ending in a Prickle, commonly 
called Jerſe Pine. | | 

10. Pixus foliis ternis, conis longiaribus ſamis rigi- 
dioribus, Pine Tree with three Leaves, and longer 
Cones having rigid Scales, commonly called three-leav- 
ed Virginian Pine. 

11. Pix us foliis lengioribus tonutoribus tornis, conis ma x- 
imis laxis. Pine Tree with three longer narrower Leaves, 
and the lar looſe Cones. This is the Pinus Virgini- 
ana tenufoha tripilis ſ. ternis plerumgue ex uns folliculs ſe- 
tis ſtrobelis majoribus.” Put. Alm. 297. Virginian Pine 
Tree with three narrow Leaves in each Sheath, and 
larger Cones, called the Frankincenſe Tree. 

12. Pix us Virginiana pr elongis foliis tenuiaribut, cono 
echinato gracili. Pluk. Alm. 297. Virginian Pine with 
longer and narrower Leaves, and a ſlender prickly Cone, 
called three-leaved Baſtard Pine. , 

13. Pinus foliis ginquis ſcabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 100K, 
Pine Tree with five rough Leaves in each Sheath. . This 
is the Pinus faliis longiſſimis ex una theea guinit. Cold. 
Neov:b. 229. Pine Tree with five long Leaves in each 
Sheath, commonly called Lord J/eymouth's Pine. 

14. Pix us folus ternis longi/ſimis. Pine Tree with the 
longeſt Leaves growing by Threes ont of each Sheath. 
This is the Pinus Americune paluſtris trifolia, fallis lan- 
mis. Du Hamel. Three leaved Marſh American Pine, 
with the longeſt Leaves. AO» 468 

There are ſome other Species of this Genus in Ame- 
rica, which have not been ſufficiently examined to aſ- 
certain their Differences ; and it is probable ſome of the 
European Kinds, which are now ſuppoſed to be only Va- 
rieties of the Sorts here enumerated, may be diſtin Spe- 
cies ; but as I have had no Opportunities of ſeeing 
them, fo I have omitted them here. ' 

he iſt Sort here enumerated is the Pineaſfer, or 
wild Pine, which grows naturally on the Mountains in 
Italy, and the South of France, where there are Foreſts 
of theſe Trees, which, if ſuffered to ſtand, grow to a 
large Size; but in Switzerland they are frequently cut 
into - Shingles for covering their Houſes, and for ma- 
king Pitch; and in the — of Frunce, the young 
Trees are cut for Stakes to ſupport their Vines. This 
grows to a large Size, the Branches extend on every 
Side to a conſiderable Diſtance, and while the Trees are 
young, they are fully garniſhed with Leaves, eſpeci- 
ally where they are not fo cloſe as to exclude the Air 
from thoſe within ; but as they advance in Age, the 
Branches appear naked, and all thoſe which are ſituated 
below, become unſightly in a ſew Years, for which Rea- 
ſon they have not been much in Eſteem of late Years; 
for as the Wood of the Scotch Fir is much preferable 
to this, and the Branches being generally better garniſh- 
ed with Leaves, ſo the latter has been more generally pro- 
pagated. - The Branches of this Sort grow at a wider 
Diltance than thoſe of the Scetcb Pine, and are more ho» 


r:zontal ; the Leaves are much larger, thicker, and * 
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and grow ſtrait, have a broad Surface on their Inſide, 
which has a Furrow or Channel running longitudinally ; 
they are of a darker green, and their Points are obtuſe. 
The Cones of this are 7 or 8 Inches long, pyramidal, 
and have pointed Scales; the Seeds are oblong, a lit- 
tle flatted on their Sides, and have narrow Wings on 
their Tops. 

The 2d Sort, which is generally called the Stone 
Pine, is very common in Jtaly; but I much doubt cf 
the Country where it grows naturally, for fo far as I 
have been able to learn, there are none of theſe Trees 
growing in any Part of Italy, but where they have been 
Planted, or where the Seeds have ſcattered from planted 
Trees ; and I have frequently received the Seeds of a 
Pine from China, which were taken out of the Cones ſo 
like thoſe of this Sort, as not to be diſtinguiſhed from 
them; but theſe have never grown, either by their be- 
ing too old, or from their having -been taken out of the 
Cones ; for if the Seeds of Pines are kept in the Cones 
they will grow at ten or twelve Years old ; but when 
they are out of their Cones, they ſeldom grow well at- 
ter two Years, and ſome Sorts do not grow after one 
Year. The Leaves of this are not quite ſo long as thoſe 
of the former Sort, and are of a grayiſh or Sea-green 
Colour ; the Cones 'are not more than five Inches long, 
but are very thick, roundiſh, and end in an obtuſe 

oint ; the Scales'of the Cones are flat, the Seeds are 
more than twice the Size of thoſe of the former. The 
Kernels of theſe are frequently ſerved up in Deſarts to 
the Table during the Winter Seaſon in Italy, and for- 
mecly they were uſed in Medicine here, but of late 
Years the Pitachia Nuts have been generally ſubſtituted 
in Lieu of them. The Woodof this Tree is white, not 
ſo full of Reſin as many of the other Sorts, ſo is never 
cultivated for its Wood, but chiefly for the Beauty of 
its Leaves 'and for the Nuts, which are mich eſteemed 
in the South of France, and in /taly. 

The 3d Sort is generally known here by the Title 
of Scotch Pine, from its growing naturally in the Moun- 
lains of Scotland; but it is common in moſt Parts of 
Europe, and Monſ. Du Hamel of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, mentions his having received Cones of 
this 1'ree from S-. Domingo in the e Indies, ſo con- 
cludes that it grows indifferently in torrid, frozen, and 
temperate Zones. It is by John Baubin titled, Pines ſyl- 
veſtris, Genevenſis vulgari;; ſo that it grows commonly 
in the Mountains near that City, and all through Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, The Wood ot this Tree 
is the red or yellow Deal, which is the moſt durable of 
any of the Kinds yet known ; the Leaves of this are 
much ſhorter than thoſe of the former Sorts, and are 
broader, of a grayiſh Colour, and twiſted, growing two 
out of each Sheath ; the Cones are ſmall, ; pyramidal, 
and end in narrow Points; they are of a light Colour, 
and the Seeds are (mall. | 

I , This Sort grows well upon almoſt every Soil; I have 
planted Numbers of the 'I'recs upon Peat, where they 
have made great Progreſs. I have allo planted them in 
Clay, where they have ſucceetled 'far beyond ExpeRta- 
tion; and upon Sand, Gravel, and Chalk, they hke- 
wiſe thrive as well; but as they do not grow near fo 
faſt upon Gravel and Sand, as upon moiſt Ground, fo 
the Wood is much preſezable; -for-thoſ Trees which 
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have been cut down upon moiſt Boils, where they have 
made the greateſt Progreſs, when they have been ſawn 
out into Boards, have not been A the Wood 
has been white and of a looſe Texture; whereasthoſe 
which have grown upon dry gravelly Ground, have 
proved nearly equal to the beſt foreign Deals; and 1 
doubt not but thoſe Plantations which of late Years have 
been made of theſe Trees, will, in the next Age, not 
only turn greatly to the Advantage of their Poſſelſor, 
but alſo become a national Benefit. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Tartary, from 
whence I received the Seeds. This hath a great Re- 
ſemblance to the Scotch Pine, but the Leaves are broader, 
ſhorter, and their Points more obtuſe ; they emit a 
ſtrong balſamick Odour when bruiſed ; the Cones of 
this are very ſmall, as are alſo the Seeds, ſome of which 
were black, and others white; but whether they are 
from different Trees or the ſame, I could not learn; for 
the Seeds were taken out of the Cones, but in the Par- 
cel there was one entire Cone. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally upon the Mountains 
in Switzerland ; this hath very narrow green Leaves, 
which grow ſometimes by Pairs, and at others there are 
3 coming out of each Sheath ; theſe generally ſtand 
erect; the Cones are of a middle Size, and pyramidal ; 
the Scales are flat, having each a ſmall obtuſe Riſing, 
but are very compact, till they are opened by tle 
Warmth of the Sun the ſecond Spring. The Seeds of 
this are much leſs than thoſe of the Pineaſter, but lar- 
ger than thoſe of the Scotch Pine. | 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Switzerland, and is 
ſuppoſed to be the fame as the Siberian, which 1 greatly 
doubt; for'the Cones of this are ſhort and roundiſh, 
and the Scales are cloſe, whereas thoſe of the Siberian 
Pine are long and looſer; the Leaves have a near Re- 
ſemblance to each other, ſo far as I have obſerved in 
the Specimens ; but the Plants which have been raiſed 
from the Switzerland Seeds, have made much greater Pro- 
greſs than thoſe from the Siberian Seeds, which can 
ſcarce be kept alive in England. The Leaves are long 
and narrow, ſmooth to the Touch of a light green, and 
and 5 of them come out from the ſame Sheath ; the 
Branches are clofely garniſhed with them; the Cones 
are about 3 Inches long, the Scales are pretty cloſe ; the 
Seeds large, and their Shells eaſily broken. 

The 7th -Sort grows in the maritime Parts of Jah 
and the South of France; this hath long ſmooth Leaves, 
growing by Pairs in each Sheath ; the Cones are very 

ng and flender ; the Seeds are about tne Size of thoſe 
of - the Pineaſter. 1 

The 8th Sort grows naturally near Ale po, and in 
ſeveral other Parts of Syria. This is a Tree of middling 
Growth in its native Soil, and in England there are non: 
of any large Size, for moſt of the Plants which were 
growing here before'the Year 1740, were killed by the 
Froſt that ſevere Winter; the two largeft which I hare 
ſeen are growing at Go:dwoed in Suſſex, the feat of his 
Grace the Duke of Richmertd ; theſe had been tranſ\- 
planted thither the Year before, ſo had ſcarce recovered 
their Removal, and had made no Shoots that Summer, 
therefore eſcaped much better than thoſe Plants which 
were in great Vigour, moſt of which were deſtroyed. 
This Tree branches out on every Side gear the * 
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ranches at firſt grow horizontally, but turn their Growth in Americe, and it is within thicty Years 
— upward ; their Bark, is ſmooth, and of a dark theſe Trees began to be propagated in England in = 

Colour. The Leaves are long and very narrow, Plenty, though there were ſome large Trees of this Sort 
of a dark green, and grow by Pairs in each Sheath ; if growing in two or three Places long before, particularl 
bruiſed, they emit a ſtrong reſinous Odour. The Cones at Lord Weymouth's, and Sir Wyndham KnetcbbilPs in 
come out from the Side of the Branches, they are not Kent, and it has been chieſſy from the Seeds of the latter 
more than half the Length of thoſe of the Pineaſter, and that the much greater Number of theſe Trees now in 
full as large at their Baſe; the Scales are flatted, and England have been raiſed, for although there has annual- 
the Point of the Cone obtuſe. The Seeds are much leſs ly been ſome of the Seeds brought from America, yet 
than thoſe of the Pineaſter, but of the ſame Shape. thoſe have been few in Compariſon to the Produce of the 

The gth Sort grows naturally in moſt Parts of Norib Trees in Kent, and many of the Trees, which liave 
America; this never riſes to any great Height, and is the been raiſed from the Seeds of thoſe Trees, now produce 
leaſt eſteemed in the Country of all the Sorts. While Plenty of good Seeds, particularly thoſe in the Gardens 
the Plants are young, they make a pretty good Appearance; of his Grace the Duke of Argyle at Whitten, which 
but when they get 7 or 8 Feet High they become ragged annually produce large Quantities of Cones which his 
and unſightly, fo are not worth cultivating, Grace moſt generouſly diſtributes to all the Curious. 

The 1oth Sort grows naturally in Virginia, and other This Sort and the Scotch Pine are the beſt worth cul. 
Parts of North America, where it riſes to a great Height; tivating of all the Kinds for the Sake of their Wood; 
and ſo far as we can judge by the Growth of thoſe Trees the others may be planted for Variety in Parks, &c. 
which are now here, it ſeems likely to become a large where they make a good Appearance in Winter, when 
Tree in England Many of them are now growing in other Frees are deſtitute of Leaves. 
the noble Plantation of ever-green Trees in his Grace All the Sorts of Pines are propagated by Seeds which 
the Duke of Bedford's Park at t aburn, which are 20 are produced in hard woody Cones; the Way to get 
Feet high, though not of many Years ſtanding, and out their Seeds is to ay the Cones before a gentle Fire, 
keep Pace with the other Kinds of Pines and Fits in the which will cauſe the Cells to open, and then the Seeds 
fame Plantation. The Leaves are long, 3 generally may be eaſily taken out. If the Cones are kept entire 
ſtanding in each Sheath z the Cones come out in Cluſters the Seeds will remain good ſome Years, ſo that the 
round the Branches; they are as long the Cones of the ſureſt Way to preſerve them is to.let them remain in 
Pineaſter, and have rigid Scales; the Seeds are winged, the Cones, until the Time for ſowing ; if the Cones 
and nearly as large as thoſe of the Fineaſter. are kept in a warm Place in Summer, they will open, 

The 13th Sort grows naturally in North America; this and emit the Seeds, but if they are not expoſed to much 
hath very long narrow Leaves, growing by 'Threes out of Heat, they will remain entire ſome Years, eſpecially 
each Sheath 3 the Cones are as large as thoſe of the Stone thoſe which are cloſe and compact; and the Seeds, 
Pine, but the Scales are looſer, and the Cones more which have been taken out of Cones of feven Years 
pointed, The Scales open horizontally, and diſcharge old, have grown very well, ſo that theſe may be ttanſ- 
the Seeds. This Sort was ſent from America to Mr. ported to any Diſtance, provided the Cones are well ri- 
Ball of Exeter, and alſo to Dr. Compton Biſhop of pened, and put up dry. 

London, by the Title of Frankincenſe Pine. The beſt Time tor ſowing the Seeds of Pines is about 

The 12th Sort grows naturally in Virginia: the Cones the End of March, and when the Seeds are ſown, the 
of this have been brought to England of late by the Place ſhould be covered with Nets to keep off Birds, 
Title of Baſtard three-leaved Pine. The Leaves of otherwiſe, when the Plants begin to appear with the 
this Sort are long and narrow, ſometimes there are three Huſk of the Seed on their Tops, the Birds will pick off 
ing in each Sheath, and at others but two; the the Heads of the Hlants, and deſtroy them. 
es ate long, ſlender, and their Scales terminate in Where the Quantity of Seeds to be ſown is not great, 
ſharp Points; they are rather longer than thoſe of the it will be a good Way to {ow them either in Boxes ur 
Pineaſter, and not ſo thick. Pots, filled with light loamy Earth, which may be re- 

The 13th Sart grows naturally in moſt Parts of North moved from one Situation to another, according lo the 
America, where it is called the White Pine. It is one, Seaſqn of the Year ; but if there is à large Quantity of 
of the:talleſt 7 rees of all the Species, often grow ing a Seeds, ſo as to require, a good Space to receive them, they 
hundred Feet bigh in ſhoſe Counttriss, as 1 have been ſhould be fown on an Eaſt or North-eaſt Border, where 
credibly informed; the Bark is very ſmooth and delicate, they may be ſcreened from the Sun, Wwhoſe Heat is very 
eſpecially hen young the Leaves are long and. lender, injurious to theſe Plants, at their firſt Appearance above 
five growing out of each Sheath; the Branches are Ground. I hoſe Seeds, which are ſown in Pots or Box- 
pretty [cloſely garniſhed with them, ſo make a 2 es, ſhould be placed in a ſhady Situation, but not under 
pearance ; the Cones are long, ſtender, and very looſe, Trees, and if they are ſcreened from the Sun with Matts 
opening with the firit Warmth of | the Spring, ſo that when the Plants firſt come up, it;will-be-a,good. Method 
if they are not gathered in Winter, the Scales open and to preſerve them. | 
»t outithe 'Seeds. The Wood is eſteemed for making Maſt of the Sorts will come up in about 6 or 7 Weeks: 
Maſts for Ships; it is in Eg] titled Lord Weymauth's, after they are own, but the Sceds of the Stone or cul- 
or New Eugland Pine. As the Woed of this Tree was tivated Pine, agd 2 or 3 of the others, whoſe Shells 
generally thought of great Service to the Navy, there are very hard, —— ſe in the Ground a whole 
was a Law made in the ninth Year of Queen Anne for Year, fo that when the Plants do not come up the firſt 
the Preſervation. of the Trees, and 10 encqurage their Year, the Ground ſhould. not be diſturbed, but kept 


clean , 
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clean from Weeds, and the following Spring the Plants 
will riſe. © This frequently happens in dry Seaſons, and 
when they are ſown in Places a little too much expoſed 
to the Sun. | 

When the Plants appear, they muſt be conſtantly 
kapt clean from Weeds, and in very dry Seafons, if 
they are now and then gently refreſhed with Water, it 
will forward their Growth, but this mutt be done with 
great Care and Caution, for if they are haſtily watered, 
it will waſh the tender Flants out of the Ground, or lay 
them down flat, which often rots their Shanks, and 
when this is too oſten repeated, it will have the ſame 
Effect, ſo that unleſs it is judiciouſſy performed, it 
will be the beſt Way to give them none, but only ſcreen 
them from the Sun, | 

If the Plants come up too cloſe, it will be a good 
Method to thin them gently about the Beginning of 
July. The Plants, which are drawn up, may then be 
planted on other Beds which ſhould be prepared ready 
to receive them, for they ſhould be immediately planted 
as they are drawn up, becauſe their tender Roots are ſoon 
dried and ſpoiled at this Seaſon of the Year, This 
Work ſhould be done (if poſſible) in cloudy or rainy 
Weather, and then the Plants will draw out with better 
Roots, and will ſoon put out new Fibres again, but if 
the Weather ſhould prove clcar and dry, the Plants 
ſhould be ſhaded every Day from the Sun with Mats, 


and now and then gently refreſhed. with Water. In 


drawing up the Plants, there ſhould be great Care taken 
not to diſturb the Roots of thoſe left remaining in the 
Seed Beds, c. ſo that if the Ground be hard, the 
Beds ſhould be well watered ſome Time before the 
Plants are thinned, to ſoften and looſen the Earth, and, 
if after the Plants are drawn out, the Beds are again 
gently watered to ſettle the Eagth to the Roots of the 
remaining Plants, it will be of great Service to them, 
but it muſt be done with great Care, fo as not to waſh 
out their Roots, or lay down the Plants. The Diſtance, 
which ſhould be allowed theſe Plants, is 4 or 5 Inches 
Row from Row, and 3 Inches in the Rows. 

In theſe Beds the Plants may remain till the Spring 
twelve Months after, by which Time they will be fir 
to tranſplant where they are to remain ; the younger the 
Plants are, when planted out, the better they will ſuc- 
ceed, for although ſome Sorts will bear tranſplanting at 
a much greater Age, yet young Plants planted at the 
ſame Time will in a few Years overtake the large ones, 
and ſoon outſtrip them in their Growth; there is alſo 
an Advantage in planting young, by ſaving the Expence 
of ſtaking, and much watering, which large Plants re- 
quire. I have ſeveral Times ſeen Plantations of ſeveral 
Sorts of Pines, which were made of Plants 6 or 7 Feet 
high, and at the ſame Time others of one Foot high 
planted between them, which in ten Years were better 
Trees than the old ones, and much more vigorous in 
their Growth; but if the Ground, where they are de- 
ſigned to remain, cannot be prepared by the Time be- 
fore-mentioned, the Plants ſhould be planted out of the 
Beds into a Nurfery, where they may remain'two Years, 
but not longer, for it will be very hazardous removing 
theſe Trees at a greater Age. | 

The beſt Seaſon to tranſplant all Sorts of Pines 
is about the latter End of March, or the Beginning of 
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April, juſt before they begin to ſhoot ; for although the 
Scotch Pine, and ſome' of the moſt hardy Sorts, may be 
tranſplanted in Winter, eſpecially when they are grow. 
ing in ſtrong land, where they may be taken up with 
Balls of Earth to their Roots, = [ would not adviſe this 
for common Practice, having frequently ſeen it attended 


with had Conſequences, but thoſe which are removed in 


the Spring rarely fail. 

Where theſe Trees are planted in expoſed Situations, 
they ſhould be put pretty cloſe together, that they may 
ſhelter each other, and when they have grown a few 
Years, Part of them may be cut down to give Room 
for the others to grow ; but this mult be gradually per- 
formed, leſt by too much opening the Plantation at once, 
the Air ſhould be let in among the remaining Trees with 
too great. Violence, which will {top their Growth. 

Although theſe ever-gteen Trees are by many Perſons 
deſpiſed 'on account of their dark green in Summer, 
yet a proper Mixture of theſe in large Clumps make a 
fine Appearance about 4 Seat in Winter, and in Sum- 
mer, by their Contraſt with other Trees, have no bad 
Effect in-diverſifying the Scene. 

Where large Plantations are deſigned to be made, 
the beſt Method will be to raiſe the Plants either upon 
4 Part of the ſame Land, or as near to the lace as 
poſſible, and alſo upon the ſame Sort of Soil; a ſmall 
Piece of Ground will be ſufficlent to raiſe Plants enough 
for many Acres, but, as the Plants require ſome Care 
in their firſt raiſing, if the neighbouring Cottagers, who 
have many of them ſmall Incloſures adjoining to their 
Cottages, or where this is wanting a ſmall Incloſure 
ſhould be made them for the Purpoſe of raiſing the 
Plants, and they are furniſhed with the Seeds and Di- 
rections for ſowing them, and managing the young 
Plants, till they are fit for tranſplanting, the Women 
and Children may be uſefully employed in this Work, 
and the Proprietors of Land agreeing with them ty 
take their Plants, when raiſed, at a certain Price, it 
would be a great Benefit to the Poor, and hereby they 
would be engaged to have a Regard for the Plantations 
when made, and prevent their being deſtroyed. 

The Scetebh Fine, as was before obſerved, being the 
hardieſt of all the Kinds, and the Wood of it the moſt 
uſeful, is the Sort which ' beſt deſerves Care. This will 
thrive upon the moſt barren Sands, where ſcarce any 
Thing elſe except Heath and Furze will grow, ſo that 
there are many thouſand Acres of ſuch I and lying 
convenient for Water Carriage, which at preſent is of 
little Benefit to any Body, that might, by Plantations 
of theſe Trees, become good Eſtates to their Proprie- 
tors, and alſo à national Benefit, and as the Legiſlators 
have taken this into their Conſideration, and already 
paſſed ſome Laws for the encouraging theſe Plantations, 
as alſo for their Preſervation. and Security, ſo it may 
be hoped that this. will be undertaken by the Gentlemen 
who are poſſeſſed of ſuch Lands in all the different 


Parts of the Kingdom, with proper Spirit, for although 
they may not expect to receive much Profit from theſe 


Plantations in their own Time, yet their Succeſſors may 

with large Intereſt, and the Pleaſure which. theſe grow- 

ing Trees will afford them, by beautifying the preſent 

dreary Parts of the Country, will in ſome Mea- 

ſure recompence them for their Trouble and — 
; | a 
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and by creating Employment for'the Poor, leſſen thoſe 
Rates which are now ſo high in many Parts of England, 
as ſcarce to be borne. 

The Expence of making theſe Plantations deters moſt 
People from engaging in them, but the greateſt of the 
Expence is that of tencing them from Cattle, Cc. the 
other is trifling, as there will be no Neceflity for pre- 
paring the Ground to receive the Plants, and the Charge 
of planting an Acre of Land with theſe Plants will not 
be more than twenty Shillings where Labour is dear, 
excluſive of the. Plants, which may be valued at forty 
Shillings more. I have planted many Acres of Land 
with theſe Trees, which was covered with Heath and 
Furze, and have only dug Holes between to put in 
the Plants, and afterward laid the Heath or Furze, 
which was cut, upon the Surface of the Ground about 
their Roots to prevent the Ground drying, and tew of 
the Plants have failed. Theſe Plants were - moſt. of 
them 4 Years old from Seed, tor was their any Care 
taken to clean the Ground afterward, but the whole left 
to ſhift, and in 5 or 6 Years the Pines have grown fo 
well, as to overpower the Heath and Furze, and de- 
ſtroy it. 5 

The Diſtance which I have generally planted theſe 
in all large open Situations was about 4 Feet, but always 
irregular, avoiding planting in Rows as much as poſſi- 
ble, and the chief Care is not to take up the Plants faſ- 
ter than they can be planted, ſo that ſome Men have 
been employed in diging up the Plants, while others 
were planting. Thoſe who take up the Plants muſt be 
looked aſter to ſee they do not tear off their Roots, or 
wound their Bark, and as faſt as they are taken up, 
their Roots ſhould be covered to prevent their drying, 
and put into their new Quarters as ſoon as poſſible. In 
planting them Care ſhould be had to make the Holes 
large enough for their Roots, as alſo to looſen and break 
the Clods of Earth, and put the fineſt immediately 
about their Roots, then to ſettle the Earth gently with 
the Foot to the Roots of the Plant. It theſe Things 
are duly obſerved, and à proper . Seaſon. choſen for per- 
forming it, their will be very little Hazard of their ſuc- 
ceeding, but I have ſeen ſome Plantations made with 
Plants which were brought from a great Diſtance, and 
had been ſo cloſely packed up, as to cauſe a Heat, 
whereby moſt of the Plants within had their Leaves 
changed yellow, and few of them have grown, which 
has diſcouraged others from planting, not knowing the 
true Cauſe of their Failure. | 

After the Plantations, are made, the only Care for 
five or ſix Years will be to ſecure the Plants from Cat- 
tle, Hares, and Rabbits, for if theſe are admitted to 
them, they will make great DeſtruQtion in a ſhort "Time, 
for if their Branches are gnawed by Hares or Rabbits, 
it will greatly retard their Growth if not deſtroy them. 
. In about 5 or 6 . Years alter planting, the Branches 
of the young Trees will have met, and begin to intertere 
with each other, therefore, they will require a little: 
pruning, but this muſt be done with great Caution. 
The lower Tier of Branches only ſhould be cut off; 
this ſhould be performed in September, at which Time 
there will be no Danger of the Wounds bleeding too 
much, and the 'Turpentine will harden over the Wounds 
as the Seaſon grows cold, ſo will prevent the Wet from 
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penetrating the Wounds. Theſe Branches ſhould be 
cut off cloſe to the Stem of the Plants, and Care ſhould 
be taken in doing this not to break any of the remain- 
ing Branches of the young Trees. This Work ſhould 
be repeated every other Year, at each Time taking 
off only the lower Tier of Branches, for if the Plants 
are much trimmed, it will greatly retard their Growth, 
as it does in general that of all Trees, but as theſe 
Trees never put out any new Shoots where they are 
pruned, ſo they ſuffer more from Amputation than thoſe 
which do. 

In thoſe Parts of France, where they have Foreſts of 
theſe Trees, the Proprietors always give the Faggots to 
thoſe, who prune their young Trees firſt, tor their 
Labour, ſo it coſts them no Money. At the ſecond 
Pruning the Proprietor has one Third of the Faggots, 
and the Dreſſers have the other two for their Work; 
afterward the Faggots are equally divided between the 
Workmen and Proprietors, but there muſt be great 
Cire taken that they do not cut off mare than ſhould be. 

In about 12 or 14 Years theſe will require no more 
pruning, for their upper Branches will kill thoſe below 
where they have not Air, but ſoon after this, if the 
Plants have made good: Progreſs, it may be neceſſary to 
thin them, but this ſhould be gradually performed, be- 
ginning in the Middie of the Plantation firſt, leaving 
the Outſide cloſe to ſcreen thoſe within from the Cold, 
ſo by Degrees coming to them at laſt, whereby thoſe, 
which were firſt thinned, will have had Time to get 
Strength, ſo will not be in Danger of ſuffering from 
the Admiſſion of cold Air. When theſe Plantations are 
thinned, the Trees ſhould . not be dug up, but their 
Stems cut off cloſe to the Ground, for their Roots ne- 
ver ſhoot again, but decay in the Earth, ſo there can 
no Harm ariſe by leaving them, and hereby the Roots 
of the remaining Plants are not injured. The Trees 
which are now cut will be fit for many Purpoſes ; thoſe 
w hich are ftrait will make good Putlocks for the Brick- 
layers, and. ſerve for 8 Poles, ſo that there 
may be as much made by the Sale of theſe, as will de- 
fray the whole Expence of the planting, and probably 
Intereſt for the Money into the Bargain. 

As the upright Growth of theſe Trees renders their 
Woad the more valuable, they ſhould be left pretty 
cloſe together, whereby they will draw each other up, 
and grow very tall. I have fecn ſome of theſe Trees 
growing, whoſe naked Stems have been more than 
ſeventy Feet high, and as ſtrait as a walking Cane, and 
from one of theſe Trees there were as many Boards 
ſawed, as laid the Floor of a Room nec twenty Feet 
ſquare, If theſe Trees are left & zht Feet aſunder each- 
Way, it will ſaſficient Room for their Growth, 
therefore if at the firſt Thinning a fourth Part of the - 
Trees are taken away, the other may ſtand twelve or 
fourteen Years longer, by which Time they will be of 
a Size for making Ladders, and Standards for Scaffold- . 
ing, and many other Purpoſes, fo that from this Sale 
as much may be made, as to not only pay the remain- 
ing Part of the Expence of planting, it any ſhould be 
wanting in the firſt, but Rent for the Land with 
Tatereſt, and the ſtanding Trees tor Fortunes of young- 

er Children. This may be demonſtrated by Figures, 
and thete has been ſevetal Examples of late Years, 
; where . 
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where the Ptofits have greatly exceeded what is here 
mentioned. | | *. 01 

- The «th Sort is called in Switzerland Torch Pine; 
the Peafants there make Ule of the Wood of this Tree 
inſtead of "Torches for burning. This Tree grows to a 
great Height in its native Soil, and is well furniſhed 
with Branches. The Wood is pretty full of Rein, and 
when firft cut is of a reddiſh Colour; this is uſed by 
the Inhabitants in their Buildings. | 

The 6th Sort of Pine makes but flow Progrefs in 
England, ſo is not worth cultivating for Profit, unleſs 
upon the Sammits of the northern Moutains, where 
upon the peaty Moors, this and the Siberian Pine are 
likely to fucceed much better than in any other Patt of 
Britain, for they naturally grow among Snow. 

The 8th Sort is never a large Tree in its native Coun- 
try; in England it grows more like a Shrub than a Tree, 
and is often greatly injuted by Cold in Winter, and by 
ſevere Froſts ſometimes killed, ſo that this is only kept 
for Variety in the Engliſd Gardens. 

The gth and 1oth Sorts are uſed indifferenitly by the 
Inhabitants of North America for their Buildings, and 
the ſame Pufpoles as the other Sorts of Pine. 

There are ſome Varieties of theſe in America, if not 
diſtin Species. Some of them ripen their Cones the 
firſt Year, but others are 2 Years, and ſome 3 before 
they are ripe, but as theſe have not been well diſtin- 
guiſhed by thoſe who reſide in that Country, and there 
Are few of the Sorts fo large as to produce Cones, ſ 
their Differences cannot as yet be aſcertained, . | 

The 11th and 12th Sorts I believe are indifferently 
called red Pine in North America, where their Wood is 
greatly eſteemed; the French at Canada have built a ſix- 
ty Gun Ship entirely of this Wood, called the Saint 
Laurent. I have had a little of this Wood from Amz- 
rica, which was very like that of the Scorch Pine, but 
had rather more Reſin. It may not be amiſs to make 
Trial of ſonie of theſe Sorts in Plantations, to fee which 
may deſerve to be propagated; for in ſome Places where 
they are growing they thrive very well, but theſe wilt 
not ſuceted ſo well on dry Land as moiſt. 

The 13th Sort is called the white Pine in moſt Parts 
of North Amirica ; of this | believe there are 2 Varie- 
ties if not diſtinct Species, but as they have not been 
well examined by Perſons of Skill, we cannot take upon 
us to deterniine this, for Monfieur Gaultiey's Deſcripti- 
on of one Species is very different from that of the 
Weymouth Pine, and yet he has applied the Title of 
white Pine to both. 

This Sort deſerves to be propagated for its Beauty, 
which is ſuperior to all the Sorts of Pines yet known 
in England. The Bark of the young Trees, and the 
Branches are perfectly ſmooth z the Branches are well 
garniſhed with Leaves; theſe are long, and of an agree- 
able green, ſo that in Summer they have a Beauty, and 
in Winter they make a better Appearance than any of 
the Sorts. The Wood of this Tree is very uſeful, e- 


ſpecially for Maſts of Ships, as the Trees grow very tall 


and ſtrait, and are pliable, fo do not break with the 
Wind, therefore the Legiſſators thought proper to 


s a Law for the Preſervation and Increafe of them 


in America, but as theſe Trees will thrive in England, 
they may be propagated in many places where the Soil 
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is proper for them. This Sort grows beſt upon à moi 
light Soil, but it ſhould no be too wet * will alſo 
thrive on a loamy Soil if it is not too much approaching 
to _ The Seeds of this ſhould be fown with a little 
more Cate than thoſe of the Scoteb Pine, becauſe their 
Stems are not ſo ſtrong, therefore are more apt to go 


off while young, fo if theſe are ſown in the full Ground, 


the Bed ſhould be ſcreened with Matts from the Sun 
every Day, but expoſed to the Dews every Night. 
When the Plants come up, they ſhould be treated 
as before directed fot the Scotch Pine, and if all the 
Plants of this Kind are tranſplanted into Beds in July, 
it will be a ſectire Way to preſerve them, but as theſe 
Plants will grow faſter than thoſe of the Scotch Pine, 


they ſhould be planted father aſunder ; their Rows ſhould | 


be 6 Inches diſtant, and in the Rows they ſhould be 4 


Inches apart. This will allow them Room to grow ti 


the Spring twelve Month following, when they may be 
either tranſplanted where they are to remain, or into a 
Nurſery where they may ſtand two Yearsto get Strength, 
but the ſooner they are planted where they are to ſtand, 
the leſs Danger there will be of their fucceeding, and 
the larger they will grow, for although they will bear 
tranſplanting at a greater Age, yet when they are plant- 
ed young, they will make much greater Progreſs, and 
grow to a greater Sie. | | 
The Soil in Which this Sort thrives beſt is a ſoft Hazel 
Loam not too wet, in which | have frequently meaſur- 
ed Shoots of one Year, which were two Feet and a Half 
long, and have for ſore Years continuing growing ſo 
much; they ſhould have à ſheltered Situation, for 1 
have'obſerved whete the Trees have been much expoſ- 


ed to the South: weſt Winds, they have not made near 


ſo great Progreſs as thoſe which grew in Shelter, and 
where there have been Plantations of theſe Trees, thoſe 
on the Outſide have not kept Pace with the Middle, 
nor have their Leaves tetained the Verdure ſo well. 

The 14th Sort grows naturally on Swamps in many 
Parts of No» th America, where I have been informed 
they grow to the Height of 25 of 30 Feet. There Leaves 
are à Foot or more in Length, growing in Tutts at the 
End of the Branches, ſo have à ſingular Appearance, 
but I have not heard the Wood was of any Uſe but 
for Fuel, and there ate few Places here where theſe 
Plants do well, for in very ſevere Froſts their — 
Shoots are oſten killed, and in dry Ground they will 
nor thtive ; To that unlefs the Soil is adapted for them, 
it is to little Purpoſe planting them. 

From the wild Pine or Pineaſter is procured the com- 
mon Turpentine chiefly uſed by Farriers, and from it is 
diſtilled 'the Oil of Turpentine. The finner and more 
valueable Part, which comes firſt, is called the Spirit, 
what is left at the Bottoth of the Still is the common 
Refin. i 
The Kernels of the Nuts of the manuted or Stone 
Pine ate of 'a balſamick 'nouriſhing Nature, good for 
Conſumptions,  Coughs, and Hoarſenefs, reſtorative, 
and of Service after g neſs. 

PIPER. Lin. Gen. Plant. 42. Saururus. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 51. Tab. 12. Pepper, of Lizards-tail. 

The Charucters of this Genus are, | 

The n afteneid to a ſingle Stalk, and 

have no complete Sheath ʒ theſe bave w Pet —— 
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ut have two Summits oppoſite to the Root of the Germen, 
which are roundiſh ; they have a large oval Germen, but 
no Style, crowned by a prickly triple Stigma. The Germen 
afterward becomes a roundiſh Berry with one Cell, contain- 
ing one globular Seed. : 

The Species are, 

1. PiPER foliis obvers? ovatis enerviis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Pepper with obverſe oval Leaves Veins. This is the 
Saururus bumilis, folio carnoſo, ſubrotunds, Plum. Cat. 
Low Lizards-tail with a fleſhy roundiſh Leaf. 

2. Pir ER foltis cordatis petiolatis, caule berbaces. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 30. Pepper with Heart-ſhaped Leaves having 
Foot Stalks, and an herbaceous Stalk, Piper fo/tis cordatis, 
caule procumbente. Hort. Cliff. 6. Pepper with Heart- 
ſhaped Leaves, and a trailing Stalk. | | 

. Preer foliis lanceolate-ovatis quinquenervits rugſic. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 29. Pepper with rough, Spear-ſhaped, 
oval Leaves having five Veins. 

4. PirER feliis lanceolatis nes vais rigidis ſeſſilibus. 
Pepper with ſtiff, Spear-ſhaped, veined Leaves ſitting 
cloſe to the Branches. This is the Piper longum burmi- 
lins, fruflu + ſummitate caulis prodeunte. Sloan. Cat. Fam. 

5. Dwarf long Pepper with the Fruit coming out at 
the End of the Stalk. 

5. PER is peltatis orbicu/ato-cordetis obluſis repan- 
dis, ſpicis umbellatis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 30. Pepper with 
Target-formed Leaves which are oibicular, Heart- 
ſhaped, - obtuſe, recurved, and have Spikes growing in 
Umbels. This is the Saururus arboreſcent, faliis amplis, 
rotundis & umbilicatis. Plum, Cat. 51, Tree Lizargs- 
tail with large, round, Navel-ſhaped Leaves. I 

6. PiyER foliis lanceolatc-avatis nerveſis, ſpcis brevi- 
bus. Pepper with Spear-ſhaped, oval, veined Leaves, 
and ſhort Spikes. Saururus fruteſcens, lauroceraſe, folio, 
fruftu breviore & crafſiore, Hauſl. MJ. Shrubby Liz» 
ards-tail with a Laurel Leaf, and a ſhorter thicker Fruit, 

7. PiPER lis ovate-lanceslal is tomentofis, caule arbo- 
reſcente. Pepper with oval, Spear ſhaped, woolly Leaves, 
and & Tree-like Stalk. Saururus arbereſcens, latifcla, 
villoſa, fructu grecili. Honſt. MJ. Broad-leaved, Tree- 
like, hairy Lixards-tail with a fender Fruit. x: 

8.' Pirkx faliis 2vato-lancedlatis, nervis alternis, ſpicis 
uncinatis, Lin Sp. Plant. 29. Pepper with oval Spear: 
ſhaped Leaves having alternate Veins, and crooked 
Spikes. This is the Saururus arboreſcens fructu adunco. 
Plum. Cat. 5 t. Lizards-tail with a crooked Fruit. 

9. PirtR  foliis ovata-lanceo/atis, - acuminatis nervis 
alter ais, ſpicis gracilis uncinatis. Pepper with oval, Spear- 
ſhaped, acute-pointed Leaves having alternate, Veins, 
and ſlender crooked Spikes. | 

10. PryER foliis cordato-ovatis nervt acuminatis, 
ſpicis reflexis. Pepper with oval, Heart-ſhaped, nerved, 
acute-pointed Leaves, and reflexed Spikes. This is 
the Saururus ſruteſcens flantaginis folia ampliore, fruflu 
breviere & gracilizre adunco. 1 . Shrubby 
Lizards-tail with a larger Plantain 
and flenderer crooked Spike. 1 $i 

11. Prix foliis cordatis ſub/:Þtinerviig vengfis. Flor. 
Zeyl. 29. Pepper with Heart-ſhaped Leaves which are 
veined, and bave almoſt ſeven Nerves. 

12. PirER Vis cordatis quinquenerviis reticulatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. ag. Pepper with Heart-ſhaped, netted Leaves 
195 1 Veins. This is the Saururus betryaides major, 
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felis plantaginis. Plum. Cat. 51. Greater Lizards-tail 


with Plantain Leaves, 

13. PiezK f:liis evato-lanceolatis acuminatis glabris 
trinerviis. Pepper with oval, Spear-ſhaped, acute- 
pointed, ſmooth Leaves having three Veins. This is 
the Saururus racemoſus, ſeu bolryoides minor. Plum. Cat. 
51. Small branching or cluſtered Lizards-tail. 

.14. PIPER foliis lanceolato- cuatis rugeſis, nervis alter- 
nis. Pepper with Spear-ſhaped, oval, rough Leaves 
having alternate Veins. This is the Saururus recemoſus, 
ſeu botryoides major. Plum, Cat. 5 1. Greater branching, 
or cluſtered Lizards-tail. 

The 1ft Sort grows naturally in many of the Iſlands 
in the Weft-Indies. This ſends out from the Root many 
ſucculent berbaceous Stalks almoſt as large as a Man's 
little Finger; they are jointed, and divide into many 
Branches, never riſing above a Foot high, but generall 
ſpread near the , Ground, putting out Roots at eac 
Joint, ſo propagate very fait, and ſoon cover a large 
Space of Ground. The Leaves are very Thick and 
ſucculent ; they are about 3 Inches long, and 2 broad, 
very ſmooth and entire. The Foot Stalk, which ful- 
tains the Spike or Tail; comes out at the End of the 
Branches; this is alſo very ſucculent, and the whole 
Length including the Spike is about 7 Inches. The 
Spike is ſtrait, erect, and about the, Size of a Geoſe 
Quill, cloſely covered with ſmall Flowers which re- 
quire a Glaſs to be diſtinguiſhed, ſo have no Beauty; 


but the whole Spike much reſembles the Tail of a Lyne 


zard, for which Plumier gave it that Title. 

Theſe Spikes appear great Part of the Year, but oy 
rarely have any, Seeds in England; the Plants increaſe 
very faſt by their Stalks, which put out Roots. It re- 
quires a warm Stove to preſerve it in England, and 
ſhould have but little Wet, eſpecially in Winter. If the 
Plants are plunged into the Tan Bed in the Stove, the 
Stalks will put out Roots into the Tan, fo may be cut 
off to make new Plants. 

Ihe 2d Sort grows naturally in the 1/ef-Indier; this 
is annual. The Stalks are herbaceous and ſucculent ; 
they riſe about 7 or 8 Inches high; the Leaves are 
Heart-ſhaped, an Inch and a Half long, and three 
Quarters of an Inch broad; the Spikes of Fiowers come 
out at the End of the Stalks; they are ſlender, about 
an Inch long, and ſtrait ; the Flowers are very ſmall, 
and fit cloſe to the Foot Stalk, Theſe appear in Fuly, 
and are ſucceeded by very {mail Berries, each contain- 
ing a ſmall Seed like Dut. It theſe Seeds are permut- 
ted to ſcattet on the Pots near it, the Plants will come 
up without Trouble; or it the Seeds are ſaved, and 
ſown upon a hot Bed in Spring, the Jlants will rite 
eaſily. Theſe ſhould be tranſplanted into ſeparate Pots, 
and plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, treating 
them in the ſame Way as other tender Plants, but they 
ſhauld not have much Wet. ö 

Ihe 3d Sort grows naturally in Junaicud and Burla- 
doe. This hath 4everal crooked, Stems, which riſe 10 
the Height of 12 or 14 Feet, which are jointed, hollow, 
and pithyz theſe divide into_m.ny {mall Branches, 
which are garnithed with Spear-ſhaped oval Leaves a- 
bout 3 Inches and a Half long, and one and a Lait 


broad ; they are rough, and have 5 longitudmal Veins. 


The Spikes come out at 2 End of the Branches ; 
A ; 
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they are ſlendet, and about 3 Inches long; theſe have 
many ſmall Flowers fitting cloſe to the Foot Stalk, 
which are ſucceeded by ſmall Berries. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica. The 
Stalks of this are flender, and frequently trail upon the 
Ground, putting Roots out from their Joints like the 
firſt; they are garniſhed with ſtiff Spear-thaped Leaves 
5 Inches long, and 2 broad in the Middle, drawing to 
a Point at each End; they have one ſtrong Mid-rib, 
and on the Backſide have ſeveral Veins running from 
that to the Sides. The Spike of Flowers is very ſlen- 
der, and about 5 Inches long, ſhaped like thoſe of the 
former Sorts. ; 
The 5th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica; this hath 
a preity thick ſpongy Stalk, which rifes 15 Feet high, 
dividing into ſeveral Branches which are jointed, and 
pithy. The Leaves are almoſt round ; the Foot Stalk 
is faſtened to the under Side, ſo that the upper Surface 
has a Mark like a Navel where the Stalk joins, and 
from that Center run out the Veins to the Side. The 
Leaves are about a Foot Diameter; their lower Part is 
indented like a Heart, but the other Part is round, and 
the Stalk being fixed toward the Middle, the Leaves 
have the Appearance of a Target. The Spikes are 
ſmall, and grow in Form of an Umbel. | 

The 6th Sort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz in 
America. This hath ſhrubby jointed Stalks, which riſe 
9 or 10 Feet high, dividing into ſmaller Branches, gar- 
niſhed with Spear-ſhaped oval Leaves 7 Inches long, 
and 3 broad, ending in acute Points ; they are veined 
and rough, of the ſame Conſiſtence with Laurel Leaves. 
The Spikes of Flowers come out from the Side of the 
Branch at the Joints, oppoſite to the Leaves ; they are 
not more than one Inch and a Half long, about the 
Thickneſs of a ſmall Quill, and are cloſely ſet with 
Flowers like the other Sorts. 

The 7th Sort was difcovered at La Vera Cruz, This 
hath hollow pithy Stalks, which. riſe 12 or 14 Feet high, 
dividing into many crooked Branches having ſwelling 
—_ which are garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped 

eaves, about 5 Inches long and 3 broad, having many 
Veins, and are covered with a woolly Down. The 
Spikes of Flowers come out from the Side of the 
Branches oppoſite to the Leaves, they are ſlender and 
about 3 Inches long, turning downward. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica; this hath 
many hollow Stalks, which riſe about 5 Feet high; the 
Joints are pretty cloſe and protuberant; theſe divide in- 
to ſmaller Branches, which are garniſhed with oval 
Spear - ſnaped Leaves, 7 Inches long and 3 broad in the 
Middle; they are rough and veined, the Veins coming 
out alternately from the Mid- rib, diverging to the Sides, 
and join the Borders of the Leaf at the Top. The 
Spikes of Flowers come out from the Side of the 
Branches, oppoſite to. the Leaves; they are ſlender, 5 
Inches long, and are incurved; theſe are cloſely ſet 
with ſmall Flowers their whole Length. This is called 
Spaniſh Elder in the Weft-Indies. | 


e gth Sort was ſent me by Mr. Robert Millar from 


Panama, near which Place he found it growing natural- 


ly. This hath ſeveral pithy Stalks, which riſe about 5 


Feet high, and divide 'into many ſmall Branches, gar- 


niſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ending in acute 


a'ſhrubby Stalk, which riſes 10 or 12 


21 


Points; theſe have many Veins, coming out alternately 


from the Mid. ib. The Spikes of Flowers are very flen- 


der, about 3 Inches long, and are incurved. 

The 10th Sort was ſent me from Carthagena by the 
late Dr. Hauſtaun; this riſes with ſeveral ſhrubby Stalks 
15 Feet high, dividing into many ſlender Branches with 
protuberant Joints garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped oval 
Leaves, 5 Inches long and 3 broad, ending in acute 


Points; they are ſmooth, and at their Baſe have 5 Veins, 


but the 2 outer join the Borders of the Leaves ſoon ; 


the other 3 run to the Top, the middle one in a right | 


Line, the two Side Veins diverge, and join again at 
the Top; the Leaves are of a dark green on their up- 
per Side, but pale on their under. The Spikes of Flow- 
ers come out from the Side of the Branches, they are 
extremely ſlender, an Inch and a Half Jong, and are 
reflexed at the End like a Scorpions Tail. 

The nth Sort was ſent me by Mr. Robert Millar from 
Panama, near which Place it grows naturally. This 
hath hollow ſhrubby Stalks which riſe about 4 Feet high, 
and divide into many ſmall Branches, which are gar- 
niſhed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves about 5 Inches long, 
and 4 broad near their Baſe, endinp in long acute Points; 
theſe have 7 Veins at their Baſe, but the two outer ſoon 
diverge to the Borders of the Leaves, and unite with 
them ; the other five are extended almoſt the Lengih 
of the Leaves, diverging from the Mid-rib toward the 
Sides, and unite toward the Top. The Spikes come 
out from the Side of the Branches, they are flender, 
and about 4 Inches long, bending in the Middle like a 
Bow, and are cloſely ſet with ſmall herbaceous Flowers, 
which are ſucceeded by ſmall Berries incloſing a ſmall 
ſingle Seed. 

The 12th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica; this riſes 
with a ſhrubby pithy Stalk about 5 Feet high, ſending 
out ſeveral Side Branches which have protuberant Joints, 
and are garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 6 —— 
long and 5 broad near their Baſe. They have 5 Veins 
which ariſe from the Foot Stalk, the middle one going 
in a direct Line to the Point, the two Side Veins di- 
verge toward the Edges of the Leaves in the Middle, 
but approach again at the Top; the Surface of the 
Leaves is full of ſmall Veins, which form a Sort of Net 
Work. The Spikes come out from the Side of the 
Branches oppoſite to the Leaves, they are ſlender, and 
about 5 Inches long, a little bending in the Middle, and 
are cloſely ſet with very ſmall herbaceous Flowers, 


The 13th Sort grows naturally at Campeachy. This. 


hath many ſhrubby Stalks, which riſe about 10 Feet 
high, and divide into ſeveral crooked Branches toward 
the Top, which have ſwelling Joints, and are garniſhed 
with oval. Spear ſhaped Leaves, near 4 Inches long, 
and 2 and a Half broad, terminating in acute Points; 


they are ſmooth, of a lucid green, and have 3 large 


Veins running longitudinally ; the Middle (or Mid-rib) 
being ſtrait, the two outer diverging toward the Sides in 
the Middle of the Leaf, but drawn. together again at 
the Point. - The Spikes come out from the Side of the 
Stalks oppoſite to the Leaves; they are pretty long, ſlen- 
der, and a little incurved. The Flowers and Seeds are 

like the other Species. | 
The 14th Sort grows naturally at — this hath 
eet high, divid- 


0g; 
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ing toward the Top into a great Number of ſmall 
Branches, which are hollow, and have protuberant 
Joints ;3 they are garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped, oval, 
rough Leaves, about 5 Inches long, and 2 Inches and 
a Half broad ; ſome of them have long, and others very 
ſhort Foot Stalks ; they are of a deep green on their up- 
per Side, but pale on their under, ending in acute Points, 
The Spikes come out from the Side of the Stalks, oppo- 
ſite to the Leaves; they are long and lender, and are 
_ cloſely ſet with very ſmall Flowers like the other Species. 
The twelve laſt mentioned Sorts are abiding Plants, 
which require a warm Stove to preſerve them in Eng- 
land. They may be propagated by Seeds, if they can 
be procured freſh from the Countries where the Plants 
row naturally; theſe ſhould be ſown upon a good hot 
d in the Spring, and when the Plants come up and 
are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be each put into a ſmall 
Pot, filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a 
hot Bed of Tanners Bark, ſhading them every Day 
from the Sun, till they have taken freſh Root; then 
they muſt be treated as other tender exotick Plants ad- 
mitting freſh Air io them daily, in Proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon, to prevent their drawing up 
weak; and when the Nights are cold, the Glaſſes of the 
hot Bed, ſhould be covered with Mats to keep them 
warm. As the Stalks of moſt of theſe Plants are tender 
when young, ſo they ſhould not have much Wet, which 
would rot them, and when Water is given to them it 
muſt be with Caution, not to beat down the Plants, for 
when that is done, they ſeldom rife again. 
In Avtumn the Plants muſt be plunged into the Tan 
Bed of the Bark Stove, and during the Winter they 
muſt be ſparingly watered; they require the ſame 
Warmth as the Coffee Tree. In Summer they require 


a large Share of fieſh Air in hot Weather, but they muſt _ 


be conſtantly kept in the Stove, for they are too tender 
to bear the Inclemency of our Weather in Summer, 

PISONIA. Plum. Nov.. Gen. 7. Tab. 11. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 984. Fingrigo, vulgd. 

The Charafers are, 

The male Flawers grow upon different Plants from the 
Fruit. The male Flowers bave a ſmall ered} Empalement, 
cut inte 5 acute Points. The Flawers are Funnel-ſhaped 


the Tube is ſbort, the Brim is expanded, and cut into 5 


acute Parts; they bave 5 Awl-ſhaped Stamina, which 
are langer than the Petal, terminated by obtuſe Summits. 
The female Flowers bave E mpalement« like the male, and 
. the Flowers are of the ſame Form; they fit upon the Ger- 
men, which is futuated under the Receptacle, ſupporting a 
cylindrical Style longer than the Petal, crowned by 5 ob- 
long ſpreading Stigmas. The Germen turns to an oval 
. Capſule baving 5 Angles and one Cell, containing one ſmacth, 
oblong, oval Seed. | 
We have but one Species at preſent in England, viz. 

Pis oA aculeata. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1026. Prickly Pi- 
ſonia, called Fingrigo in the H#:ft-Indies. This is the 
- Piſania aculeata, frutiu glutinoſo & racemoſo. Plum. Nov. 
Gow 7. Prickly Piſania with a glutinous branching 

ruit. 

The Name of this Plant was given by Father Plu- 
mier, in Honour of Dr. William Piſo, who publiſhed a 
Natural Hiſtory of Brofil. The Name of Fingrigo is 
what the Inhabitants of Jamaica know it bp. 
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The male Plants differ ſo much in Appearance from 
the female, that thoſe who have not ſeen them riſe from 
the ſame Seeds, would ſuppoſe they were different Spe- 
cies, I ſhall therefore give ſhort Deſcriptions of each. 

The male Plants have Stalks as thick as a Man's 
Arm, which riſe 10 or 12 Feet high; the Bark is of a 
dark brown Colour, and ſmooth ; theſe ſend out many 
Branches by Pairs oppoſite, which are much ſtronger 
than thoſe of the female, ſo do not hang about ſo looſe. 


They are garniſhed with obverſe, oval, ſtiff Leaves, 


an Inch and a Half long, and an Inch and a Quarter 
broad, ſtanding oppoſite on ſhort Foot Stalks. From 
the Side of the —— come out ſhort Curſons or Spurs 
like thoſe of the Pear Tree, having each 2 Pair of ſmall 
Leaves at Bottom, and from the Top comes out the 
Foot Stalk of the Flowers which is ſlender, about half 
an Inch long, dividing at the Top into three; each of 
theſe ſuſtain a ſmall Corymbus of herbaceous yellow 
Flowers, each having 5 Stamina ſtanding out beyond 
the Petal, terminated by obtuſe Summits. 

The Stalks of the female Plants are not fo ſtrong as 
thoſe of the male, ſo require Support. Theſe riſe 18 
or 20 Feet high, ſending out ſlender weak Branches op- 
poſite, which are armed with ſhort ſtrong hooked Spines, 
and garniſhed with ſmall oval Leaves, about an Inch 


and three Quarters broad; theſe ſtand oppoſite on the 


larger Branches, but on the ſmaller they are alternate 
and have ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers are produced 
in ſmall Bunches at the End of the Branches, fitting 
upon the Germen; they are ſhaped like thoſe of the 
male, but have no Stamina; ia the Center is ſituated a 
cylindrical Style, crowned by 5 ſpreading Stigmas. The 
Germen turns to a channelled, five-cornered, gluttinous 
Capſule, armed with ſmall crooked Spines, each con- 
taining one oblong, oval, ſmooth: Seed. 

"Theſe Plants are very common in the Savannat, and 
other low Places in the Iſland of Jamaica, as alſo in f: « 
veral other Iſlands in the Weft- Indies; where it is very 


troubleſome to whoever paſſes through the Places of 
their Growth, faſtening themſelves by their ſtrong 


crooked Thorns, to the Clothes of the Perſons; and 
their Seeds being glutinous and burry, alſo faſten them- 
ſelves to whatever touches them; ſo that the Wings of 
the Ground-doves and other Birds, are often fo loaded 
with the Seeds, as to prevent their flying, by which 
Means they become an eaſy Prey. 

In Europe this Plant is preſerved in the Gardens of 
ſome curious Perſons for Variety; it is propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with light 
rich Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners - 
Bark ; and when the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into ſeparate Pots, and plunged into the 
hot Bed again; where they may remain till Michael- 
mat, when they ſhould be removed into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Bark Bed, and treated in the 
Manner directed for ſeveral tender Plants of the ſame 
Country; obſerving. in hot Weather to give. them 
Plenty of Water, but in Winter they ſhould, have. it 


more ſparingly. , They are too tender to thrive in the 
open Air of this Country at any Seaſon of the Year; 
-wherefore they ſhould be conſtantly kept in the St. ve. 


They retain. their Leaves moſt Part of he Near in 


England. 1. ie 252; TI 
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" PISTACTA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 982. Terebinthus. 

Tourn. Inft. R. F. 579. Lentiſcus. Tourn. Inſt. N. H. 580. 

Turpentine Free, Piſtachia Nut, and Maftick Tree. 
The Characters are, 

The male and female Flowers grow upon 2 Trees; 
the male Flowers are diſpeſed in looſe ſparſed Katkins, 
hiving ſmall Scales with one Flower; theſe have ſmall froe- 
pointed Empalements, but no Petals ; they have 5 ſmall Sta- 
mina, t:rminated by oval, four-cornered, ere Summits. The 
female Flowers bave fmall trifid Empalements, but no Pe- 
tals ; #bey have each a large vval Germen, ſupporting 3 re- 
Rexed Styles, crowned by thick prickly Stigmas. T he Germen 
turns to a dry Berry or Nut, inclaſing an oval ſmooth Seed. 

The Species are, 

1. PisTACIA folits impari pinnatis, foliolis ſubovatis 
recurvis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1025. Piſtachia with unequal 
-winged Leaves, whoſe Lobes are ſomewhat oval and 
Tecurved, This is the Terebinthus Indica Theephraſti 
Piſtacia Dioſcoridis. Adv. 413. The Piſtachia Tree. 

2. PisTacta foliis ſubternatis. Hort. Cliff 456. Piſ- 
tacia with trifoliate Leaves, 'This is the Terebinthus, ſeu 


pr/tacia trifelia. Tourn. Inſt. 580. Three- leaved Tur- 


pentine, or Piſtachia Tree. 

3. PisrAciA foliis pinnatis ternatiſque, ſuborbiculat is. 
Lin. Sp. Planf. 1025, Piſtachia with winged and trifo- 
liate Leaves, which are almoſt round. This is the Te- 
rebinthus peregrina, fruflu majore, piſtaciis fimili, eduli. 
C. B. P. 400. Tourn. Infl. 579. Foreign 'Turpentine Tree 
with a large eatable Fruit like Piſtachia. 

4. PisTAc1a foliis impari pinnatis, filiolis ovato-lan- 
ceelatis. Hort. Cliff. 456. Piſftachia with unequal winged 
Leaves, wheſe Lobes are oval and Spear ſhaped. This 
is the Terebinthus vulgaris, C. B. P. 400. The common 
Turpentine Tree. | | 
5. PisTAC1A foliis abrupte pinnatis, ſoliolis lanceolatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 456. Piſtachia with abrupt winged Leaves, 
and Spear-ſhaped Lobes. This is the L-ntiſcus vulga- 
ris. C. B. P. 399. Common Maſtick Tree. 

6. PisTACIA foliis abrupt? pinnatis, foliolis linear i lan- 
ceolatis. Piſtachia with abrupt winged Leaves, and nar- 
' row- Spear-ſhaped Lobes. This is the Lentiſcus onguſt — 
felia Maffilienfis, H. R. Par. Narrow-leaved Maſtick 

Tree of Marſeilles. | 

7. PisTACIA foliis impart pinnatis, foliolis lanceolato- 
evatis acuminatis, Piſtachia with unequal winged Leaves, 
whoſe Lobes are Spear-ſhaped, oval, and acute-nointed. 

This is the Terebintbus piftacie fruttu non eduli. Plum. 


Cat. 17. Turpentine Tree with a Fruit like the Piſta- 


chia, which is not eatable. 

8. PisTAC1a foliis pinnatis deciduis, foliolis oblongo- 
ovatis. Piſtachia with winged deciduous Leaves, having 
-oblong oval Lobes. This is the Terebinthus major, be- 
tulæ cortice, fruttu triangulari. Sloan. Hiſt. Jam. 2. p. 
89. Tab. 199. Greater Turpentine Tree, with a Bark 
like the Birch Tree and a triangular. Fruit, commonly 
called Birch Tree in Jamaica. A 4:4 

9. PisTAcia ſoliis impari pinnatis, foliolis lanceolatis, 
exterior ibus majoribur. Piſtachia with unequal winged 
Leaves, whoſe Lobes are Spear- ſhaped, and the outer 
ones the largeſt. This is the Lentiſcus vera. ex inſuld 
Chis, cortice & foliis ſuſcir. Cat. Hort. Amſt. 192. The 
true Maſtick Tree of the Iſtand of Chi, with a brown- 
coloured Bark and. Leaves. TRIES 
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The iſt Sort is the Piſtachia Nut Tree, whoſe Fruit 
is mach better knaun in Huglund than the Tree. This 
grows. naturally in Arabia, Perfia, and Syria, from 
whence the Nuts are annually. brought to Europe. In 
thoſe Countries it grows to the Height of 25 or 30 Feet: 
the Bark of the Stem and old Branches is of a dark 
ruſſet Colour, but that of the young Branches is of a 
light brown-; theſe are garniſhed with winged Leaves, 
compoſed ſometimes of two, and at others of three Pair 
of Lobes, terminated by an odd one; theſe Lobes ap- 
proach toward an oval Shape, and their Edges turn 
backward ; if theſe are bruiſed, they emit an Odour 
like the Shell of the Nut. Some of theſe Trees pro- 
duce male Flowers, others have female, and ſome, . 
when old, have both on the ſame "Tree. The male 
Flowers come out from the Side of the Branches, in 
looſe Bunches or Katkins; they are of an herbaceous 
Colour, having no Petals, but have each five ſmal} Sta. 
mina, crowned by large four-cornered Summits filled 
with Farina; when that is diſcharged, the Flowers fall 
off, The female Flowers come out in Cluſters from 
the Side of the Branches ; theſe have no Petals, but 
have each a large oval Germen, ſupporting three re- 
flexed Styles; theſe are ſucceeded by oval Nuts. This 
Tree flowers in April, but the- Fruit never ripens in 
England. It is — ma by the Nuts, which fhould 
be planted in Pots filled with light Kitchen Garden 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed to bring 
up the Plants ; when theſe appear, they ſhould have a 
large Share of Air admitted to them, to prevent their 
drawing up, weak ; and by Degrees they muſt be hard- 
ened to bear the open Air, to-which they ſhould be ex- 
poſed the Beginning of Fune, and may remain abroad 
till Autumn, when they ſhould be placed under a hot 
Bed Frame to ſcreen them from the Froſt in Winter, 
for while they are young they are too tender to live 
through the Winter in England without Protection, but 
they ſhould always be expoſed to the Air in mild Wea- 
ther; theſe Plants ſhed their Leaves in Autumn, fo 
ſhould not have much Wet in Winter; and in the 
Spring, before the Plants begin to ſhoot, they muſt be 
. tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot; and if they 


are plunged in a very moderate hot Bed, it will for- 


ward their putting out new Roots; but as ſoon as they 
begin to ſhoot, they muſt be gradually hardened, and 
placed abroad again: Theſe Plants may be kept in Pots 
3 of 4 Years, till they have got Strength, during which 


Time they ſhould be ſheltered in Winter; and aftet- 


ward they may be turned out of the Pots, and planted 
in the full Ground, fome againſt high Walls to a warm 
AſpeR,' and others in a ſheltered Situation, where the 


will bear the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well, 


but in ſevere Froſts they ate often deſtroyed. The Trees 
flower and produce Fruit in England, but the Summers 
are not warm enough to ripen the Nuts. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Sicily and the Levant, 
where it is a Tree of middling Size, covered with a 


rough brown Bark, and dividing into many Branches, 


garniſhed with Leaves, which for the moſt Part have 
three, but ſome have four oval Lohes; they ſtand 
upon long Foot Stalks, and are of a' dark green Co- 
Jour. The male Flowers grow upon different Trees 


ſrom the female, and are like thoſe of the former Sort, 
but 
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but are of a yellowiſh green Colour. The female 


Flowers I have not ſeen, ſocan give no Account of them ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by Fruit like that of the former, 
but much fmaller. This is propagated by Seeds as the 
former and the Plants treated in the ſame Way, but re- 
quire more Protection in Winter. There were ſeveral 
Plants of this Kind in the Engliiſt Gardens before the 
Year 1740, which had lived abroad ſome Years againſt 
Walls, but that ſevere Winter killed them. - 

The 60 Sort grows in Italy and the South of France, 
but is ſuppoſed to have been tranſplanted there from 
ſome other Country. This is a Tree of middling Size, 
covered with a light gray Bark, fending out many Side 
Branches, garniſhed with Leaves which have ſome- 
times five, and at others but three roundiſh Lobes; 
theſe ſtand upon pretty long Foot Stalks, and are of a 
hght green Colour, The male Flowers grow upon''fe- 
parate Trees from the Fruit, as in the other Sorts ; the 
Fruit is ſmall, but eatable. This is propagated by the 
Nuts in the ſame Way as the firſt, and the Plants are 
equally hardy. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Barbary, and in 
Spain and Italy. This is a Tree of middling Size, co- 
vered with a broad Bark, and dividing into many Branch- 
es, whoſe Bark is very ſmooth while young; they are 
garniſhed with winged Leaves, compoſed of 3 or 4 
Pair of oval Spear-ſhaped Lobes, terminated by an 
odd one. The Flowers are male and female on dif- 
ferent Trees, as the former: "The male Flowers 
have purpliſh Stamina, they appear in Abril, but I 
have not ſeen any of the female Trees in flower, This 
is propagated by Seeds, but unleſs they are ſown in Au- 
tum ſoon after they are ripe, they ſeldom grow the 
firſt Near, but remain in the Ground a whole Year ; 
and unleſs the Seeds are taken from ſuch Trees as grow 
near a Male, they will not grow, as I have ſeveral 
Times experienced. 

The Plants of this Sort may be treated in the ſame 
Manner as the firſt, and are as hardy. There is a Tree 
of this Sort now growing in the Gardens of the Biſhop 
ot London at Fulbam, againſt a Wall, which was planted 
there above forty Years ago, and has endured the Win- 
ters without Cover; and ſome Trees of this Kind which 
were planted in the open Air, in the Garden of his 
Grace the Duke of Kichmond, at Good wood in Suſſex, had 
ſurvived ſeveral Winters without any Protection. From 
theſe Lees the common Turpentine of the Shops was 


tormerly taken, but there is little of it now imported, 


but that from ſome of the Cone-bearing Trees is gene- 
rally ſubſtituted for it. 

The 5th Sort is the common Maſtick Tree, which is 
better known in the Gardens by its Latina Title of Len 
tiſcus. This grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, and Ita- 
ly, and being ever-green, the Plants have been preſerved 
in the Regi Gardens, to adorn the Green-houſe in 
Winter. This in its native Countries riſes to the 
* of 18 or 20 Feet,” covered with a gray Bark, 
tending out many Branches, which have a reddiſh 
hroun Bark, and are garniſhed with winged Leaves 
compoſed of 3 or 4 Pair of ſmall Spear-ſhaped- Lobes, 
without an odd one at the End. The Mid-rib which 
ſuſtains the Lobes, has 2 narrow Borders or Wings, 
running from Lobe to Lobe; theſe-Lobes are of a lu · 
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cid green on their upper Side, but pale on their under. 
The male Flowers come out in loofe Cluſters from the 
Sides of the Branches, they are of an herbaceous Co- 
lour, appearing in May, and ſoon fall off. Theſe are ge- 
nerally upon different Plants from the Fruit, which allo 
grows in Cluſters, and are ſ.nall Berries of a black Co- 
lour when ripe. 

The Plants ef this Sort are generally propagated. by 
laying down their young Branches, which, u properly 
managed, will put out Roots n one Year, and may then 
be cut off ſrom the old Plants, and each tranſplanted 
into ſeparate ſmall Pots. 'Theſe muſt be ſhehtered in 
Winter, and in Summer placed abread in a ſheltered 
Situation, and treated as other hardy Kinds of Green- 
houſe Plants. It may alſo be propagated by Seeds as 
the Turpentine Tree, but if the Seeds are not taken 
from Trees growing in the Neighbourhood of the male, 
they will not grow; and if they are kept out of the 
Ground till Spring, the Plants rarely appear till the 
Spring following. When theſe Plants have obtained 
Strength, ſome of them may be turned out of the Pots, 
and planted againſt warm Wal's, where, it their Branch- 
es are trained againft the Walls, they will endure the 


Cold of our ordinary Winters very well, and with a lit- 


tle Shelter in ſevere Winters may be preſerved: 

The 6th Sort grows naturally about Marſeilles, and 
other Places in the South of France, where i riſes to 
the Height of the former, from which it differs in having 
one or two Pair of Lobes more-on each Leaf, and the 
Lobes are much narrower and of a paler Colour. This 
Difference holds in the Plants which are propagated by 
Seeds, ſo may be pronounced à diſtinct Species. It is 
propagated as the former Sort, and is equally hardy. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in many ot the Iflands 
in the Weſt-Indies, where it riſes to a middling Stature, 
dividing into many Branches, covered with a purpliſh 


Bark, and garniſhed with winged Leaves, compoſed of 


2 or 3 Pair of Spear-ſhaped, oval, acute-pointed Lobes, 
terminated by an odd one; theſe are an Inch anc three 
Quarters long, and near an Inch broad, running out in 
acute Points; they are very thin and tender, and have 
long Foot Stalks, The male Flowers come out at the 
End of the Branches, they are diſpoſed in a ſingle Bunch 
about 3 Inches long; are of a purpliſh Colour, and 
have yellow Summits. The Fruit grows ſeparate 
Trees from the male Flowers, they are ſhaped like the 


Piſtachia Nuts, but are ſmaller and not eatable. This 


was ſent me from Antigur. 


The 8th Sort gruws naturally in Jamaica, and in moſt 


of the Iflands in the 1/*/f-Indies,. where it rites to the 
Height of 30 or 40 Feet, covered with looſe brown 
Bark, which falls off in large Pieces; the Stems are 


large, and divide into many Branches toward the Top, - 


which are crooked and-unſightly; theſe ate garniſhed 
with winged Leaves, compoſed of 5 or & Pair of oblong 
oval, ſmooth Lobes, about 4 Inches Inches long and 2 
broad; terminated by an odd one. The Flowers come 
out at the End of the Branches, in long looſe Bunches 


of a yellowiſh Colour; theſe grow on different "Trees, | 


or different Parts of the fame Tree from the Fruit, 
which alſo hangs in long Bunches, and is about the Size 


of a middling Pea, having a duk Skin covering 1 Nut 
about the Size and Colour of à common Cherry Stoke, 
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Theſe two Trees are tender, ſo will not thrive in this 
Country unleſs they are kept in a warm Stove. Ihey 
are propagated by Seeds, which muſt be taken from 
ſuch Trees as grow in the Neighbourhood of the Males, 
otherwiſe they will not grow, as I have too often found 
true. Theſe ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with light 
Earth, and plunged into a good hot Bed of Tanners 
Bark, and when the Plants are come up fit to remove, 
they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall Pot, and plunged 
into a freſh hot Bed, treating them as other tender 
Plants from the ſame Countries ; in Autumn they ſhould 
be removed into the Stove, plunging the Pots into the 
Tan Bed, and during the Winter they muſt have but 
little Water, eſpecially if they caſt their Leaves, which 
is generally the Caſe after the firſt Winter; for the 
Young Plants generally retain their Leaves the whole 

ear, but afterward they are deſtitute of Leaves for 2 


- Months, in the latter Pact of Winter. Theſe Plants 


ſhould conſtantly remain in the Stove, but in warm 
Weather they muſt have a large Share of Air. 

The 9th Sort is the true Maſtick Tree of the Levant, 
from which the Maſtick is gathered. This has been 
confounded with the common Lentiſcus, by moſt Bota- 
nick Writers; and Tournefort, who was on the Spot 
where the Maſtick is collected, has not diſtinguiſhed 


the Species; though he ſays, the Leaves of the Trees 
in the Levant, are larger than thoſe of the common 


Sort, but takes no Notice of their being unequally 
winged. The Seeds of this Tree were ſent me by Mon. 
Richard, Gardener to the King of France at Verſailles, 
who received them from the Iſland of Cbio in the Le- 
vant, which ſucceeded in the Chelſea Garden; the Bark 
of the Trees is brown, the Leaves are compoſed of 2 


or 3 Pair of Spear-ſhaped Lobes, terminated by an odd 


one; the outer Lobes are the largeſt, the others gradu- 
ally diminiſh, the innermoſt being the leaſt ; theſe turn 
.of a browniſh Colour toward Autumn, when the Plants 
are expoſed to the open Air; but if they are under Glaſ- 
ſes, they keep green. The Leaves continue all the 
Year, but are not ſo thick as thoſe of the common Sort, 
nor are the Plants fo hardy. It is propagated by Seeds 


as the common Lentiſcus, but the Plants are leſs hardy, 


ſo ſhould be kept in a gentle Temperature of Warmth 
in Winter, and require a warm ſheltered: Situation in 
Summer. When they have obtained Strength, they may 
be kept in a warm — in Winter, but ſhould 


have little Water during that Seaſon. 


PISUM. Tourn. Int. R. H. 394. Tab. 215. Lin. 


Gen, Plant. 779. Pea; in French, Pois. 


The Cbaradiers are, 
The Flower bath a one leaved permanent Empalement 
cut into 5-Points, the 2 being broadeſt; it hath 4 
Petals, and is of the Butterfly Kind. 'The Standard is 
broad, Heart-ſbaped, reflexed, and indented, ending in a 
Point. .. The 2 Wings are ſhorter, roundiſb, and cloſe to- 


getber; the Keel is compreſſed, Halfmoon-ſbaped, and ſbor- 


ter than the Wings. 1t hath 10 Stamina in 2 Bodies, the 


upper ſingle one is plain and Awl-ſhaped, the other 9 are 


indrical below the Middle, Awl-ſbaped above and cut, 
theſe are joined together ; they are terminated by roundifſh 


"Summits. It bas an oblong compreſſed Germen, with a 


triangular riſing Style, crowned by a bairy oblong Stigma. 


Tbe Germenbecemes à large long taper Pad, terminated by a 


PIiS 
ſharp riſing Point, opening with 2 Valves havin 
of yy Seeds. TM, 6 
The Species are, 

1. PisuM flipulis inſernè rotundatis crenatis, petioli⸗ 
teretibus, pedunculis multifloris. Hort. Up. Pea whoſe 
lower Stipulæ are roundiſh and indented, with taper Foot 
Stalks, and many Flowers on a Foot Stalk. This is the 
Piſum hortenſe maj us, flore fruftuque albo. C. B. P. 
Greater Garden Pea. with a white Flower and Fruit. 

2. Pis8UM caule erecto ramoſo, foliis bijugatis, foliolis 
rotundiaribus. - Pea with an ereCt branching Stalk, and 
Leaves having two Pair of round Lobes. This is the 
Piſum bumile, caule firmo. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 394. Dwarf 
Pea with a firm Stalk. 

3. PisUm /tipulis guadrifidis acutis, pedunculis multi. 
floris — Pea 4 — Stipule, 


and Foot Stalks bearing many Flowers,' which termi- 


nate the Stalks. This is the Piſum umbel/atum. C. B. P. 
342. The Roſe or Crown Pea. 

4. Pisuu petiolis ſupra planiuſculis, caule angulato, 
ſtipulis ſagittatis, praunculis multifliris. Flor. Suec. 608. 
Pea with Foot Stalks which ere plain on their upper 
Side, an angular Stalk, Arrow-pointed. Stipulee, and 
Foot Stalks bearing many Flowers. 

5. PisUM caule angulato procumbente, foliolis inferiori- 
bus lanceolatis acute dentatis, ſummis ſagittatis. Pea with 
an angular trailing Stalk, whoſe lower Leaves are Spear- 
ſhaped and ſharply indented, and thoſe at the Top Ar- 
row-pointed, commonly called Cape Hern Pea. 

6. PisUM petiolis decurrentibus membranaceis. diphilic, 
pedunculi; unifloris. Hort. Cliff. 370. Pea with membra- 


. naceous running Foot Stalks having two Leaves, and 


one Flower upon à Foot Stalk; This is the Ochrus f- 


. bis integro capreolos emittente. C. B. P. 343. Winged Pea 


with an entire Leaf ſending out Tendrils. 

There are a great Variety of Garden Peas now culti- 
vated in England, which are diſtinguiſhed by the Gar- 
deners and Seedſmen, and have their different Titles; 
but as great Part of theſe are only ſeminal Variations, 
and if not very carefully managed, by taking away all 
thoſe Plants which have a Tendency to alter, before the 
Seeds are formed, they will degenerate into their origi- 
nal State, ſo that all thoſe Perſons who are curious in 
the Choice of their Seeds, look carefully over thoſe 
which they deſign for Seeds at the Time when they be- 
gin to flower, and draw out all the Plants which they 
diſlike from the other. This is what they call Roguing 
their Peas, meaning hereby, the taking out all the bad 
Plants from the good, that the Farina of the former 
may not impregnate the latter; to prevent which, they 
always do it before the Flowers open; by thus diligent- 
ly drawing out the bad, and marking thofe which come 
earlieſt to flower, they have greatly improved their Peas 


of late Years, and are conſtantly eudeavouring to get 


forwarder Varieties z ſo that it would be to little Purpoſe 
in this Place, to attempt giving a particular Account of 
them now cultivated ; therefore I ſhall only mention 
their Titles by which they are commonly known, plac- 
ing them according to- their Time of coming to the 
Table, or gathering for Uſe. 

The Golden Hotſpur. Nonpareil. 
The Charleton. + Sugar Dwarf. 

The Reading Hotſpur. Sickle Pea. 
a Maſter's 
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Marrow ſat. 

Roſe, or Crown Pea, 
Rouncival Pea, 
Gray Pea, 

Spaniſh Morotto. Pig Pea, with ſome others. 

The Engliſh Sea Pea is found wild upon the Shore in 
Suſſex, and ſeveral other Counties in England. This 
was firſt taken Notice of in the Year 1555, between Or- 
ford and Aldborough, where it grew upon the Heath, 
where nothing, no not Graſs, was ever ſeen to grow; 
and the poor People being in Diſtreſs, by Reaſon of the 
Dearth of that Year, gathered large Quantities of theſe 
Peas, and fo preſerved themſelves and Families. This 
is mentioned by Stow in his Chronicle, and Camden in 
his Britannia: But they were both miſtaken, in ima- 
gining that they were Peas caſt on Shore by a Ship- 
wieck, ſceing they grow in divers other Parts of Eng- 
land, and ate undoubtedly a different Species from the 
common Pea. . 

The 5th Sort hath a perennial Root, which continues 
ſome Years. This was brought from Cape Horn by 
Lord Anſon's Cook, when he paſſed that Cape, where 
theſe Peas were a great Relief to the Sailors. It is kept 
here as a Curioſity, but the Peas are not ſo good for 
eating as the worſt Sort now cultivated in England; it 
is a low trailing Plant, the Leaves have two Lobes on 
each Foot Stalk ; thoſe below are Spear-ſhaped, and 
tharply indented on their Edges, but the upper Leaves 
are ſmall and Arrow-pointed. The Flowers are blue, 
each Foot Stalk ſuſtaining 4 or 5 Flowers; the Pods 
are taper, near 3 Inches long, and the Sceds are round, 
about the Size of Tares. 

The 6th Sort is annual; this grows naturally amongſt 
the Corn in Sicily and ſome Parts of Italy, but is here 
preſerved in Botanick Gardens for Variety. It hath an 
angular Stalk riſing near 3 Feet high; the Leaves ſtand 
upon winged or awning Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining 
two oblong Lobes. The Flowers are of a pale yellow 
Colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the other Sorts of 
Pea, but are ſmall, each Foot Stalk ſuſtaining one Flow- 
er; theſe are ſucceeded by Pods about 2 Inches long, 
containing 5 or 6 roundiſh Seeds, which are a little 
compreſſed on their Sides. Theſe are by ſome Perſons 
eaten green, , but unlefs they are gathered very young 
they are coarſe, and at beſt not ſo good as the common 
Pea. It may be ſown and managed in the ſame Way 
as the Garden Pea, 

I ſhall now proceed to ſet down the Method of culti- 
vating the ſeveral Sorts of Garden Peas, fo as to conti- 
nue them throughout the Seaſon. 

It is a common Practice with the Gardeners near 
London, to raiſe Peas upon hot Beds, to have them 
very early in the Spring; in order to which, they ſow 
their Peas upon warm Borders under Walls or Hedges, 
about the Middle of October; and when the Plants come 
up, they draw the Earth up gently to their Stems with 
a Hoe, the better to protect them from Froſt. In theſe 
Places they let them remain until the latter End of Ja- 
auary, or the Beginning of February, obſerving to earth 


Maſters's Hotſpur, 
Lex Hotſpur. 
The Dwart Pea. 
The Sugar Pea. 


them up from Time to Time, as the Plants advance in: 


Height (for the reaſons before laid down) ; allo to cover 


them in very hard Froſt with Peas Haulm, Straw, or 


ſome. other light Covering, to preſerve them from being 


preferred; though it either of theſe-Sorts are cultivated 
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Ceſtroyed ; then, at the Time before- mentioned. the- 
make a hot Bed (in Proportion to the Quantity of Peas 
intended) which muſt be made of good hot Dung v ell 
prepared and properly mixed together, that the Heat 
may not be too great. The Dung ſhould be laid about 
2 Feet thick, or ſomewhat more, according as the Beds 
are made earlier or later in the Seaſon ; when the Dung 
is equally levelled, then the Earth (which ſhould be 
light and freſh, but not over-rich) muſt be laid on about 
6 or 8 Inches thick, laying it equally all over the Bed. 
This being done, the Frames (which ſhould be 2 Feet 
high on the back Side, and about 14 Inches in Front) 
muſt be put on, and covered with Glaſſes ; after which 
it ſhould remain 3 or 4 Days, to let the Steam of the 
Bed paſs off, beſore you put the Plants therein; obſer- 


ving every Day to raiſe the Glaſſes either with Bricks or 


Stones, to give Vent ſor the riſing Steam to pals off; 
then when you find the Bed of a fine moderate Tem- 
perature for Heat, you ſhould, with a Trowel or ſome 
other Inſtrument, take up the Plants as carefully as poſ- 
ſible, to preſerve the Earth to the Roots, and plant them 
into the hot Bed in Rows, about 2 Feet aſunder ; and 
the Plants ſhould be ſet about an Inch diſtant from each 
other in the Rows, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken Root ; after which be careful to 
give them Air, at all Times when the Seaſon is favour- 
able, otherwiſe they will draw up very weak, and be 
ſubject to grow mouldy and decay. You ſhould alſo 
draw the Earth up to the Shanks of the Plants, as they 
advance in Height, and keep them always clear from 
Weeds. The Water they ſhould have, muſt be given 
them ſparingly, for if they are too much watered, it 
will cauſe them to grow too rank, and ſometimes rot 
off the Plants at their Shanks, juſt above Ground. 
When the Weather is very hot, you ſhould cover the 
Glaſſes with Matts in the Heat of the Day, to ſcreen 
them from the Violence of the Sun, which is then too 

eat for them, cauſing their Leaves to flag, and their 
Bloſſoms to fall off withoat producing Pods, as will al- 
ſo keeping the Glaſſes too cloſe at that Seaſon. But 
when the Plants begin to fruit, they ſhould be watered 
oftener, and in greater Plenty than before; for by that 
Time the Plants will have nearly done growing, and 
the often refreſhing them. will occaſion their producing a- 
greater Plenty of Fruit. 

The Sort of Pea which is generally uſed for this Pur-- 
poſe is the Dwarf, for all the other Sorts ramble toe 
much to be kept in Frames; the Reaſon for- ſowing 
them in the common Ground, and afterwards tranſ- 
planting them on a hot Bed, is alſo to check their 
Growth, and cauſe them to bear in leſs: Compaſs; for 
if the Seeds were ſown upon à hot Bed, and the Plants 
continued thereon; they would produce ſuch luxuriant 
Plants as are not to be contained in the Frames, and 
would bear but little Fruit. 70% 

The next Sort of Pea, which is ſown to ſucceed thoſe - 
on the hot Bed, is the Hotſpur, of which there are rec-- 
koned three or four Sorts ;- as the Golden Hotſpur, the 
Charlton Hotſpury, the Maſters's Hotſpur, the Reading 
Hotſpur, and ſome others; which are very little differ-- 
ing frora- each other, except in their early bearing, for 
which the Golden and Charlton Hotſpurs are chiefly 


in 


| 
| 
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in the ſame Place for three or four Years, they are apt 


to degenerate, and be later in fruiting ; for which Rea- 
ſon, moſt curious Perfons procure their Seeds annually 
from ſome diſtant Place; and in the Choice of theſe 
Seeds, if they could be obtained from a colder Situation 
and a poorer Soil, than that in which they are to be 
ſown, it will be much better than on the contrary, and 
they will come earlier in the Spring, 

Theſe muſt alſo be ſown on warm Borders, towards 
the latter End of Ofsber ; and when the Plants are come 
up, you ſhould draw the Earth up to their Shanks in 
the Manner before directed; which ſhould be repeated 
as the Plants advance in Height (always obſerving to do 
it when the Ground is dry) which will greatly protect 
the Stems of the Plants againſt Froſt; and if the Win- 
ter ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be of great Service 
to the Plants to cover them with Peas Haulm, or ſome 
other light Covering ; which ſhould be conſtantly taken 
off in mild Weather, and only ſuffered to remain on du- 
ring the Continuance of the Froſt; for if they are kept 
100 cloſe, they will be drawn very weak and tender, 
and thereby be liable to be deſtroyed with the leaſt In- 
clemency of the Seaſon. 

In the Spring you muſt carefully clear them from 
Weeds, and draw ſome freſh Earth op to their Stems; 
but do not raiſe it too high to the Plants, leſt by bury- 
ing their Leaves you ſhould rot their Stems, as is ſome- 
times the Caſe, eſpecially in wet Seaſons. You ſhould 
alſo obſerve to keep them clear from Vermin, which 
if permitted to remain amongſt the Plants, will increaſe 
ſo plentifully, as to devour the greateſt Part of them. 
The chief of the Vermin which infeſt Peas, are the 
Slugs, which lie all the Day in the ſmall Hollows of the 
Earth; near the Stems of the Plants, and im the Night 


Time come out, and make terrible Deſtruction of the 


Peas; and-theſe chiefly abound in wet Soils, or where a 
Garden is neglected, and over-run with Weeds; there- 
fore you ſhould make 'the Ground clear every Way 


tound the Peas to deſtroy their Harbours, and afterwards 


in a fine mild Morning very early, when theſe Vermin 
are got abroad from their Holes, you ſhould ſlack a 
Quantity of Lime, which ſhould be ſown hot over the 
Ground pretty thick, which will deſtroy the Vermin, 
ahere-ever it hapens to fall upon them, but will do 
very little Injury to the Peas, provided it be not ſcat- 
tered too thick upon them. This is the beſt Method I 
could ever find to deſtroy theſe troubleſome Vermin. 

If this Crop of Peas ſucceeds, it will immediately 
follow thoſe on the hot Bed; but for fear this ſhould 
miſcarry it Will be proper to ſow two more Crops at 
about a Fortnight's Diſtance from each other, ſo that 
there may be the more Chances to ſucceed. This will 
be ſufficient until the Spring of the Year, when you 
may ſow three more Crops of theſe Peas; one toward 
the Beginning of January, the other a Fortnight aſter, 
and the thitd at the End of January. Theſe two late 
Sowings will be ſufficient to continue the early Sort of 
Peas through the firſt Seaſon, and -after this it will be 
proper to have ſome of the latge Sort of Peas to ſuccecil 
them for the Ute of the Family ; in order to which you 
ſhould ſow ſome of the Spaniſh Morotto, which is a 
great Bearer, and a hardy Sort of Pea, about the Mid- 


le of February, upon a clear open Spot of Ground, 
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Theſe muſt be ſown in Rows about 3 Feet a 

and the Peas ſhould .be dropped in the Þrills ot 
Inch Diſtance, covering them about 2 Inches deep with 
Earth, being very careful that none of them lie unco- 
vered, which will draw the Mice, Pigeons, or Rooks, 


to attack the whole Spot ; and it often happens ; 
Neglect, that a whole Plantation is —— —.— = 
Creatures ; whereas, when there are none of the Peas in gre 
left in Sight, they do not ſo eaſily find them out. Dow 
About a Fortnight after this you ſhould ſow another ter t 
Spot, either of this Sort, or any other large Sort of Th 
Pea, to ſucceed thoſe, and then continue to repeat ſow. which 
ing once a Fortnight, till the Middte or latter End of this v 
May, ſome of theſe Kinds, only obſerving to allow the if play 
Marrowfats, and other very large Sorts of Peas, at : Th 
leaſt three Feet and a Half, or four Feet between Row cultiva 
and Row; and the Roſe Pea ſhould be allowed at leaſt of Ro 
eight or ten Inches Diſtance Plant from Plant in the f En 
Rows, for theſe grow very large, and if they have nc; — By 
Room allowed them, they will ſpoil each other by draw dry, f 
ing up very tall, and will produce no Fruit. : 822 
When theſe Plants come up, the Earth ſhould be be col 
drawn up to their Shanks (as was before directed), and Diſtan 
the Ground kept entirely clear from Weeds; and when : _ 
the Plants are grown 8 or 10 Inches high, you ſhould will ſ 
ſtick ſome rough Boughs, or Bruſhwood, into the he 4 
Ground cloſe to the Peas for them to ramp upon, which yo i 5 
will ſupport them from trailing on the Ground, which : Ih, 
is very apt to rot the large-growing Sorts of Peas, eſpe- Land 
cially in wet Seaſons ; beſides, by thus ſupporting them, — th 
the Air can freely paſs between them, which will pre- Wy, h 
ſerve the Bloſſoms from falling off | before their Time, * / 
and occaſion them to bear much better than if per- 1 
mitted to lie on the Ground, and there will be Room " 5 
to pals between the Rows to gather the Peas u hen Tem." 
they are ripe. — h 
The Dwarf Sorts of Peas may be ſown much cloſer - vn 
together than thoſe before-mentioned, for theſe ſeldoni ogy of 
riſe above a Foot high, and rarely fpread above half a —_ 
Foot in Width, fo that theſe need not have more Room E 
than two Feet Row from Row, and not above an Inch _— 
aſunder in the Row. Theſe will praduce a-good Quan- — 
tity of Peas, provided the Seaſon be not over-dry, but Buchel 
they ſeldom continue long in bearing, ſo that they are Th 
not fo proper to ſow for the main Crop, when a Qnan- Soil 
tity of Peas is expected for the Table, their chief Ex- $4 ws 
cellency being for hot Beds, where they will produce a . 
© greater Quantity of Peas (provided they are well ma- Ape 
naged) than if expoſed to the open Air, where the Heat Oo 
of the Sun ſoon dries them up. 2 
The Sickle Pex is much more common in Holland Py 1 
than in England, it being the Sort moſtly cultivated in write 
that Country ; but in England they are only propagated IF . 
by curious Gentlemen tor their own Table, and are 8 
rarely brought into the Markets. This Sort the Birds 1 Th 
are very fond of, and if they are nat prevented, many hef : 
Times deſtroy the whole Crop. This ſhould be planted Ke a 
in Rows about two Feet and a Half afunder, and be _ 
managed as hath been directed for the other Sorts. — 
Although I have directed the ſowing of the large ſ 5 
Sorts of Peas for the great Crop, yet theſe are not ſo wp 


ſweet as the early Hotſpur Peas; therefore it will allo 


be proper to continue a Succeſſion of thoſe Sorts through Dil | 
the nean 
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the Seaſon, in ſmall Quantities, to ſupply the beſt Ta- 
ble, which may be done by ſowing ſome every Week 
or ten Days; but all thoſe, which are ſown late in the 
Seaſon, ſhould have a ſtrong moiſt Soil, for in hot light 
Land they will burn up and come to nothing. 

The large growing Sorts may be cultivated for the 
common Uſe of the Family, becauſe theſe will produce 
in greater Quantities than the other and will endure the 
Drought better, but the early Kinds are by far the (wee- 
ter t Peas. 

The beſt of all the large Kinds is the Marrowſat; 
which, if gathered young, is a well taſted Pea, and 
this will continue good through the Month of Augu/t, 
if planted on a ſtrong Soil. | 

The gray and other large Winter Peas are ſeldom 
cultivated in Gardens, becauſe they require a great deal 
of Room, but are uſually ſown in Fields in moſt Parts 
of England. The beſt Time for ſowing theſe is about 
the Beginning of March, when the Weather is pretty 
dry, for if they are put into the Ground in a very wet 
Seaſon they are apt to rot, eſpecially if the Ground 
be cold ; theſe ſhould be allowed at leaſt three Feet 
Diſtance Row from Row, and muſt be ſown very thin 
in the Rows; for if they are ſown too thick, the Haulm 
will ſpread fo as to fill the Ground, and ramble over each 
other, which will cauſe the Plants to rot, and prevent 
their bearing. | 

The common white Pea will do beſt on light ſandy 
Land, or on a rich looſe Soil. The uſual Method of fow- 
ing theſe Peas is with a broad Caſt, and fo harrow them 
in; but it is a much better Way to ſow them in Drills 
about two Feet aſunder, for half the Quantity of Seed 
will do for an Acre, and being ſet regularly, the Ground 
may be ſtirred with a Hoe to deſtroy the Weets, and 
earth up the Peas which will greatly improve them, 
and the Peas may be much caſier cut in Autumn, when 
when they are ripe. The uſual Time for ſowing 
thele Peas is about the latter End of March, or the Be- 
ginning of April, on warm Land, but on cold Ground 
they ſhould be ſown a Fortnight or three Weeks later. 
In the common Way of ſowing, they allow three Buſh- 
els or more to an Acre, but if they are drilled, one 
Buſhel and a Half will be full enough. 

he Green and Maple Rouncivals require a ſtronger 
Soil than the White, and ſhould be fown a little later 
in the Spring; alſo the Drills ſhould be made at a 


greater Diſtance from each other, for as theſe are apt 


to grow rank, eſpecially in a wet Seaſon, they ſhould 
be ſet in Rows two Feet and a Half, or three Feet 
aſunder; and the Ground between the Rows ſhould be 
ſtirred two or three Times with a Hoe, which will not 
onlydeſtroy the Weeds, but by earthing up the Peas, will 
greatly improve them, and alſo render the Ground better 
to receive whatever Crop is put on it the following Seaſon. 
The gray Peas thrive beſt on a ſtrong clayey Land; 
theſe are commonly ſown under Furrow, but by this 
Method they are always too thick, and do not come up 
regular ; therefore all theſe rank-growing Plants ſhould 
be ſown in Drills, where the Seeds will be more equally 
ſcattered, and lodged at the ſame Depth in the Ground; 
whereas in the common Way ſome of the Seeds lie 
twice as deep as others, and are not ſcattered at equal 
Diſtances. - Theſe may be ſown toward the End of Fe- 
V or. II. 
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bryary, as they are much hardier than either of the for- 
mer Sorts, but the Culture for theſe ſhould be the fame. 

The beſt Method to ſow theſe Peas is to draw a Drill 
with a Hoe by a Line about two Inches deep, and then 
ſcatter the Seeds therein; after which with a Rake 
you may draw the Earth over them, whereby they w l! 
be equally covered, and this is a very quick Method 
for Gardens; but where they are fown in Fields, they 
commonly make a ſhallow Furrow with the Pleugh, 
and ſcatter the Seeds therein, and then with a Ha row 
they cover them over again. After this, the great Trouble 
is to keep them clear from Weeds, and draw the Earth 
up to the Plants ; this, in ſuch Countries where Labour 
is dear, is a great Expence to do it by the Hand with 
Hoe; but this may be eaſily eſſected with a Hoe, 
which may be drawn through between the Rows, 
which will entirely eradicate the Weeds, and by ſtirring 
the Soil, render it mellow, and greatly promate the 
Growth of the Plants. 

When any of theſe Sorts are intended for Seed, there 
ſhould be as many Rows of them left ungathered, as 
may be thought neceſlary to furniſh a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of Seed, and when the Peas are in flower, the 
ſhould be carefully looked over to draw out all thoſe 
Plants which are not of the right Sort; for there will 
always be ſome roguiſh Plants (as the Gardeners term 
them) in every Sort, which; if left to mix, will degenerate 
the Kind. Theſe muſt remain until their Pods are 
changed brown, and begin to ſplit, when you ſhould 
immediately gather them up, together with the Haulm ; 
and if you have not Room to ſtack them till Winter, 
you may threſh them out as ſoon as they are dry, and 
put them up in Sacks for Uſe ; but you muſt be very 
careful not'to Jet them remain too long abroad after they 
are ripe, for if Wet ſhould happen, it would rot them, 
ard Heat, after a Shower of Rain, would cauſe their 
Pods to burſt, and caſt forth their Seeds, fo that the 
greateſt Part of them would he loſt ; but, as I faid be- 
fore, it is not adviſable to continue ſowing the fame 
Seed longer than two Tears tor the Reaſons there laid 
down, but rather to exchange their, Seeds every Year, 
or every two Years at leaſt, whereby you may always 
expect to have them prove right. 

PISUM CORDA'FUM. See Cardioſpermum. 

PITTONIA. See Tournefortia. 

PLANTAGO. Tourn. Inſl. K. H. 126. Tab. 48. Lin. 
Ger. Plant. 133. Plantain. To this Genus Dr. Linne«s 
has joined the Corongpus and P/z//rum of Taurnefart. 
The firſt of theſe is called Hartthorn, the latter Flea- 
wort. Of theſe there are ſeveral diſtin& Species, and 
ſome Varieties, but as they are rarely cultivated in Gar- 
dens, I ſhall not enumerate them all here, and ſhall only 
mention ſuch of them as grow naturally in England. 
Of the Plantain there are the following Sorts; the com- 
mon broad-leaved Plantain, called Way bread; the great 
hoary Plantain or Lambs-tongue ; the narrow-leaved 
Plantain or Ribwort, and the tollowing Varieties have 
alſo been found in Englund, which are accidental; the 
Beſom Plantain, and Roſe Plantain. The Plantains 


grow naturally in Paſtures in moſt Parts of. England, and 
are frequently very troubleſome Weeds, The common 
Plantain and Ribwort Plantain are both uſed in Medicine, 
and are ſo well known as to need no Deſcription, * 
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Of the Coronopus or Buckſhorn Plantain there are 
two Varieties growing in England, viz. the common 
Buckſhorn which grows plentifully on Heaths every 
where, and the narrow-leaved eb Sort which is found 
upon many of the //e/ſb Mountains. The firſt cf theſe 


was formerly cultivated as a Sallet Herb in Gardens, 
but has been long baniſhed from thence for its rank diſ- 


agreeable Flavour; it is ſometimes uſed in Medicine. 
There has been one Species of Pſy lium or Flea-wort 
found growing raturally in England, which is the Sort 
uſed in Medicine, which was in the Farth thrown out 
of the Bottom of the Canals which were dug for the 
Chelfea Water Works, where it grew in great Plenty. 
The Seeds of this muſt have been buried there ſome 
Ages, for no Perſon remembers any of the Plants 
growing in that neighbourhood before. The Seeds of 
this are ſometimes uſed, which are imported from the 
South of France. 
There are ſeveral Varietics cf all theſe three Sorts, 
which are ſometimes preſerved in Botanick Gardens, 


but having no Peauty, they are not admitted into any, 


other, ſo I ſhall paſs them over here, as being Weeds 
where ever they are permitted to feed. | 

PLANTAIN-TREE. See Muſa. 2 

PLANTING. Although the Method of planting 
the various forts of Trees is fully ſet down under the 
ſeveral Articles, where each Kind is mentioned ; yet it 
may not be amiſs to ſay ſomething in general upon that 
Head in this Place, which ſhall be ſet down as briefly as 
poſſible. - And, 

Firſt, The firſt Thing in the planting of Trees is to 
prepare the Ground (according to the different Sorts 
of Trees you intend to plant), before the Trees are ta- 
ken out of the Earth; for you ſhould ſuffer them to re- 
main as little Time out of the Ground as poſſible. 

In taking up the Trees carefully dig away the Farth 
Found their Roots, ſo as to come at their ſeveral Parts to 
eut them off; for if they are torn out of the Ground 
without Care, the Roots will $e broken and bruiſed ve- 
ry much to the great Injury of the Trees. When you 
have taken them up, the next Thing is to prepare them 
for planting ; in doing of which there are two Things 
to be principally regarded; the one is to prepare the 
Roots, and the other, to prune their Heads in ſuch a 
Manner as may be moſt ſerviceable in promoting the 
future Growth of the Trees. 

And firſt as to the Roots; all the ſmall Fibres are to 
be cut off as near to the Place from whence they are 
produced as may be {excepting ſuch Trees as are to be 

lanted immediately after they are taken up) ; other- 
wiſe the Air will turn all the ſmall Roots and Fibres 
black, which, if permitted to remain on when the Tree 
is planted, will grow mouldy, and decay, and thereb 
greatly injure the new Fibres which are produced, ſo 
that many Times the Trees miſcarry for Want of duly 
obſerving this. After the Fibres are cut off, you ſhould 
prune off all the bruiſed or broken Roots ſmooth, other- 
wiſe they are apt to rot, and diſtemper the 7 rees ; you 
ſhould alſo cut out all irregular Roots which croſs each 
other, and all downright Roots (eſpecially in Fruit Trees) 
muſt be cut off; fo that when the Roots are regularly 
pruned, they may in ſome Meaſure reſemble the Fin- 
gersof. a Hand when ſpread open; then you ſhould 
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ſhorten the larger Roots in Propertion to tle Age ard 
Strength of the Tree, as alſo the particular Sorts of 
Trees are to be conſidered ; for the Walnut, Mulberry 
and ſome other tender-rooted Kinds ſhould not be pruned 
ſo cloſe, as the more hardy Sorts of Fruit or Foreſt 
Trees, which in young Fruit Trees, ſuch as Pears, 
Apples, Plums, Peaches, c. that are one Year old 
from budding or grafting, may be left about eight or 
nine Inches long ; but in older Trees they muſt be left 
of a much greater Length ; but this is to be underſtood 
of the larger Roots only, for the ſmall ones muſt be 
cut quite out, or pruned very ſhort. Their extreme 


Parts, which are generally very weak, commonly decay 


after moving, ſo that it is the better Way entirely to 
diſplace them. 

'The next Thing is the pruning their Heads, which 
muſt be differently performed in different Trees, ard 
the Deſign of the Trees muſt alſo be conſidered ; for if 
they are Fruit Trees, and intended for Walls or Eipa- 
liers, it is the better Way to plant them with the greateſt 
Part of their Heads, which ſhould remain on until the 
Spring, juſt before the Trees begin to ſhoot ; when they 
muſt be cut down to five or fix Eyes (as is fully ſer 
down in the ſeveral Articles of the various Kinds ot 
Fruit), being very careful, in doing this not to diſturb 
the new Roots. 

Put if the Trees are deſigned for Standards, you 
ſhould prune off all the ſmall Branches cloſe to the Pla- 
ces where they are produced; as alſo irregular Branch- 
es which croſs each other, and by their Motion, when 
agitated by the Wind, rub and bruiſe their Bark, ſo as 
to occaſion many Times great Wounds in thoſe Places; 
beſides, it makes a difagreeable Appearance to the Sight, 

and adds to the Cloſeneſs of its Head, which ſhould be 
always avoided in Fruit Trees, whoſe Branches ſhould 
be preſerved as far diſtant from each other, as they are uſu- 
ally produced when in a regular Way of Growth (which 
is in all Sorts cf Trees properticnable to the Size of 
their Leaves, and Magnitude of their Fruit) ; for when 
their Heads are very thick, which is often occaſioned 
by the unſkilful ſhortening their Branches, the Sun ard 
Air cannot freely paſs between the Leaves, ſo that the 
Fruit muſt be ſmall and il|-taſted. After having diſ- 
placed theſe Branches, alſo cut off all fuch Parts of 
Branches, as have by any Accident - been broken or 
wounded ; for theſe will remain a diſagreeable Sight, and 
often occaſion a Diſeaſe in the Tree. But you ſhould 
by no means. cut off the main leading Shoots, as is by. 
too many practiſed, for thoſe are neceſſary to attract the 
Sap from the Root, and thereby io promote the Growth 
of the Tree; for ſrom ſeveral Experiments which 
made the Winter 1729, by cutting off the Branches of 
ſeveral Sorts of Trees, and putting. them into Phials 
filled with Water, whoſe Tops were cloſely covered to 
prevent the evaporation of the Water, I found, that 
thoſe Shoots, vhoſe leading Buds were preſerved did 
attract the Moiſture in much greater Quantities than 
thoſe Shoots, whoſe Tops were cut off; and from ſeve- 
ral Experiments ,made by the Rev. Dr. Hales, we find 
that great Quantities of Moiſture are imbibed at Wounds, 
where Branches are cut off; ſo that by thus ſhortening 
the Branches, the Wet, which falls during the Winter 


| Seaſon is plentifully imbibed, aud for Want of Leaves 
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to perſpire it off, mixes with the Sap of the Trees, and ſo that it may fall in between every Root, that there may 
thereby diſtending the Veſſels, deſtroys their contradting be no Hollowneſs in the Earth (but you ſhould by no 
Force, which —_ Times kills the Tree, or at leaſt means ſift or ſcreen the Mould, for Reaſons given in 
weakens it ſo much, as not to be recovered again for ſome other Places; then having filled in the Earth, you 
ſome Years, as I have ſeveral Times obſerved. ſhould gently tread it clofe with your Feet, but do not 

But being N to try the Experiment in the Month make it too hard, which is a very great Fault, eſpcially 
of Other 1733, | made Choice of two Standard Al- if the Ground is ſtrong or wet. 

mond Trees of equal Strength and Age ; theſe I took Having thus planted the "Trees, you ſhould provide a 
up as carefully as poſſible, and having prepared their Parcel of Stakes which ſhould be driven down by the 
Roots as before directed, I pruned their Heads in the Sides of the Trees, and faſtened thereto to ſupport them 
following Manner, viz. from one of them I only cut off from being blown down or diſplaced by the Wind, and then 
the ſmall Branches, and ſuch as were bruiſed or broken, lay ſome Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground, about 
but preſerved all the ſtrong ones entire; of the other, their Roots, to prevent the Earth from drying. 

] ſhortened all the ſtrong Branches, and pruned off the This is to be underſtood of Standard Trees which 
weak and broken Shoots, as is the common PraQtiſe, caſt their Leaves; for ſuch as are planted againſt Walls 
Theſe two Trees I planted in the ſame Soil, and to the ſhould have their Branches faſtened to the Wall to pre- 
ſame Situation, gave them both equal Attendance, and vent the Trees being diſplaced by the Wind, and there 
managed them both as nearly alike as poſſible ; yet in is no Difference in their Management, but only to pre- 
the Spring, when theſe Trees began to ſhoot, that, ſerve their Heads entire, and to place their Roots about 
whoſe Branches were entirely preſerved, came out ear- five Inches from the Wall, inclining their Heads there- 
ly, continued to ſhoot ſtronger, and is at preſent much to; and the Spring following, juſt before they ſhoot, 
larger, and in better Health than the other. And ſince their Heads ſhould be cut down to five or fix Buds, as 
this I have made ſeveral other Experiments of the like is fully directed under the ſeveral Articles of the diffe- 
Nature, which have conſtantly ſucceeded in the fame rent Kinds of Fruit. 

Manner, from whence it is reaſonable to conclude, that As to watering all new planted Trees, I ſhould adviſe it 
ſhortening the Branches is a great Injury to all new-plan- to be done with great Moderation, nothing being more in- 
ted Trees, eſpecially to Cherries and Horſe Chefnuts, jurious to them than over- watering. Examples enough 
which are frequently killed by ſhortning their Branches of this Kind may have been ſeen in many Parts of Eng- 
when they are removed. ; land, where there has been Plantations made, which 

Having thus prepared the Trees for planting, we have been over-watered, whereby the greateſt Part have 

now proceed to placing them in the Ground, but before failed, or thoſe, which have ſurvived, have made little 
this, | would adviſe, if the I rees have been long out Progreſs, occaſioned by the Abundance of Water given 
of the Ground, ſo that the Roots are dried, to place to them, whereby the Fibres were rotted off as ſoon as pro- 
them in Water eight or ten Hours before they are plan- duced. And how can any Perſon imagine that a Tree 
ted, obſerving to put them in ſuch Manner, that their ſhould thrive, when the Ground, in which it is planted, 
Heads may remain erect, and their Roots only immer- is continually floated with Water? for by an Experiment 
ſed therein, which will ſwell the dried Veſſels of the made by the Rev. Dr. Hales, in placing the Roots 
Roots, and prepare them to imbibe Nouriſhment from of a Dwart Pear Tree in Water, the Quantity cf 
the Earth. In fixing them great Regard ſhould be Moiſture imbibed decreaſed very much daily, becauſe 
had to the Nature of the Soil, which if cold and moift, the Sap Veſſels of the Roots, like thoſe of the cut-off 
the Trees ſhould be planted very ſhallow; as alſo, Boughs in the ſame Experiment, were fo ſaturated and 
if it be a hard Rock or Gravel, it will be much the clogged with Moiſture, by ſtanding in Water, that more 
better Way to raife a Hill of Earth where each Tree - of it could not be drawn up. And this Experiment 
is to be planted, than to dig into the Rock or Gravel, was tried upon a Tree which was full of Leaves, and 
and fill it up with Farth (as is too often practiſed), thereby more capable to diſcharge a large Quantity of 
whereby the Trees are planted, as it were in a Tub, Moiſture than ſuch Trees as are entirely deſtitute of 
there being but little Room for their Roots to extend; Leaves; fo that it is impoſſible ſuch Trees can thrive, 
ſo that after two or three Years Growth, when their where the Moiſture is too great about their Roots. 

Roots have extended to the Sides of the Hole, they are The Seaſons for planting are various, according to 
ſtopped by the Rock or Gravel, can get no farther, the different Sorts of 'I'rees, or the Soil in which th 
and the 'I rees will decline, and in a few Years die; are planted, for ſuch Trees whoſe Leaves fall off in 
beſides, theſe Holes detain the Moiſture ſo, that the Winter; the beſt Time is the Beginning of Oceber, 
Fibres of the Plants are often rotted thereby. But when provided the Soil be dry, but fur a very wet Soil, 
they are raiſed above the Surface of the Ground, their it is better to defer it until the latter End of February, 
Roots will extend. and find Nouriſhment, though the or the Beginning of March ; and for — Kinds, of 
Farth upon the Rock or Gravel be not three Inches Evergreens, the Beginning of April is by far the beſt 
thick, as may be frequently obſerved, where Irees are Seaſon, though ſome Sorts may be ſafely removed at 
growing upon ſuch Soils. Midſummer, provided they are not to be carried very 

The next Thing to be obſerved is to place the Tree far; but you ſhould always make Choice of a cloudy 

in the Hole in ſuch Manner, that the Roots may be Seafon, if poſſible at that Time of the Year, when 
about the ſame Depth in the Ground, as they were they will take freſh Root in a few Days. And, on the 
growing before they were taken up; then break the contrary, when theſe Trees are removed in Winter 
Earth fine with 'a Spade, and ſcatter it into the Hole, during which Time tl. ey are almoſt in a State of Reſt, 
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they do not take Root until the Spring advances, and 
ſets the Sap in Motion; ſo that many Times they die, 
eſpecially if the Winter proves ſevere, 

As to preparing the Soil for planting that muſt alſo 
be done to ſuit the diflerent forts of Trees, ſeme requi- 
ring a light Soil, others a ſtrong one, &c. But this is 
fully ſet down in the ſeveral Articles of Trees, under 
their proper Heads, to which the Reader is deſired to 
turn, though for the Fruit Trees in general, a freſh 
Soil from a Paſture Ground, which is neither too light 
and dry, nor overſtrong and moiſt, but rather a gentle 
ſoft loamy Earth is to be preferred, provided it be expo- 
ſed ſome Time. And if it be tor Wall Trees, it will be 
the better if the Borders are filled with this Earth fix or 
eight Feet wide, but it need not be above two Feet and a 
Half deep at moiſt ; for when the Borders are made too 
deep, the Roots of theſe Trees are enticed downward, 
which is of bad Conſequence to Fruit Trees, as bath 
been elſewhere obſerved. The ſame alto muſt be obſerv- 


ed for Standard Trees (where freſh Earth is brought to 


the Places in which they are planted), not to make the 
Holes too deep, but rather let them have the ſame Quan- 
tity of Earth in Width, which is much to be preferred. 

There are ſeveral Perſons who direct the placing of 
the ſame Side of the Tree to the South, which before 
removing had that Poſition, as a material Circumſtance 
to be ſtrictly regarded; but from ſeveral Trials which 
J have made, I could not obſerve the leaſt Difference 
in the Growth of thoſe Trees which were fo placed, 
and others which were reverſed ; fo that I conclude it is 
not of any Conſequence to obſerve this Methed, 

The Diſtance which Trees ſhould be planted at, muſt 
alſo be proportioned to their ſeveral Kinds, and the ſe- 
veral Purpoſes for which they are intended, all which is 
explained under their ſeveral Heads; but Fruit Trees, 
planted either againſt Walls or for Eſpaliers ſhould be 
allowed the following Diſtances : For moſt Sorts of vi- 
gorous ſhooting Pear Trees 36 Feet; for Apricots 16 
or 18 Feet; Apples 25 or 30 Feet; Peaches and 
NeQarines, 12 Feet; Cherries and Plums 25 Feet ac- 
cording to the Goodneſs of the Soil, or the Height of 
the Wall. | 

What hath been mentioned on this Article chiefly re- 
lates to Fruit Trees and Evergreens, for adorning Gar- 
dens ; but I ſhall now proceed to the planting of Fo- 
reſt and other Trees, which are in all large Plantations 
of Parks and extenſive Gardens the moſt numerous. 
The modern Proctice of tranſplanting theſe Sorts of 
Trees from - Hedge-rows and Woods of large Sizes, and 
at a great Expence, has too generally prevailed in this 
Kingdom, the Generality of Planters being in too great 
Haſte, and by a miſtaken Notion of ſaving Time, be- 
gin by tranſplanting ſuch Jarge Trees as they find on 
their own Eſtates, or they can procure in their Neigh- 
bourhood, and pleaſe themſelves with the Hopes of ba- 
ving fine Plantations ſoon; but if, inſtead of removing 
theſe Trees, they would 3 by making a Nurſery, 
and raiſing their Trees from Seeds, they would ſet out in 
a right Method, and fave a great Expence and much 

Time, and they would have the conſtant Pleaſure of ſee- 
ing their Trees annually advarce in Growth, inſtead 
of their growing worſe, as will always, be the Caſe 
where old Trees. are removed, though many Perſons 


flatter themſelves with the Hopes of ſucceſs, when 


they find their Trees ſhoot out the following Seaſon ; 


and as theſe will often continue to grow for ſome Years 
after, ſo they continue their ExpeQations, till after a 
Number of Years (when they might have had ſeedling 
Trees . up to a fine Size, if they had been ſown 
at the 1 ime the large Trees were planted) they find their 
Trees annually decaying, when they moſt expected their 
Increaſe ; for of all the Plantations which I have yet 
ſeen of theſe large Trees of any Sort, there is not one 
which has ever ſucceeded, And if thoſe Perſons who 
are diſpoſed to plant, would be ſo kind to themſelves as 
to ſurvey with Attention, as many of the modern Plan- 
tations as they conveniently can, they will be convin- 
ced of the Truth of this Fact; but there are very feu 


who give themſelves Time to deliberate before they be- 


gin, ſo that until they meet with Diſappointments, they 
ſcarce reflect on what they are doing. And it too often 
happens, that the Perſons employed in the executing, 
either _— Ignorance, or ſome other Motive, en- 
courage this Practice. 

In fome of theſe Plantations, all the Elms which 
could be procured from the neighbouring Hedge Rows 
have been removed, moſt of which have been Suckers 
produced from the old Stumps, ſo have ſcarce any Roots: 
Theſe have, at a great Expence, been planted and wa- 
tered, and perhaps many of them have made conſide- 
rable Shoots, the Length of the Stem all the Way at 
every Knot, and many of them have continued ten or 
twelve Years alive, but have not increaſed in the Girt 
of their Stems half an Inch, and all that Time have 
been decaying at their Heart, and growing hollow; o 
that when a ſevere Froſt in Winter, or a great Drought 
in Summer, has happened, there has been an almoſt 
total Deſtruction of the Trees. 

In other Places I have ſeen great Numbers of tall 
Oaks tranſplanted, which have appeared to thrive when 
firſt planted ; but in five or ſix Years have begun to de- 
cay at their Top, and have leiſurely died to the Ground, 
thar, which nothing can be a more diſagreeable Sight to 
the Owner, And the Method which is commonly prac- 
tiſed in tranſplanting theſe Trees would deſtroy them, 
were there a Poſſibility of ſuch large Trees ſurviving 
their Removal, which is, that of cutting off all their 
Branches; for, were the ſame practiſed by a Tree of 
the ſame Age unremoved, it would ſtint the Growth fo 
much as not to be recovered in ſeveral Years, nor would 
it ever arrive to the Size of ſuch as have all their Branch- 
es left on them. But the Reaſon given tor this Practice 
is, that if the Branches were left upon the Trees, they 
could not be ſupported,” the Winds would through them 
out of the Ground; and another (which is bad Philoſo- 
phy) is, that as the Roots have been greatly reduced by 
tranſplanting, ſo the Heads of the Trees ſhould be re- 
duced in the ſame Proportion. As to the firſt, it muſt 
be allowed, that Trees which are removed with great 
Heads, are with great Difficulty preſegved in their up- 
right Situation; For the Winds will have ſuch Power 


againſt the Branches as to overſet the Trees, if they are 
not very ſtrongly ſupported with the Ropes. 'Theretore this 
may be brought as an Objection to tranſplanting large 
Trees, rather than inSupport of a Practice which is ſo preju- 
dicial to them; and as to the other Reaſon, it has no pr = 
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dation z for if large Amputations are made at the Root, 
there ſhould not be the ſame practiſed on the Head; be- 
cauſe the wounded Part of the Head will imbibe the 
Air at every Orifice, to the great Prejudice of the 'Tree. 
Beſide this, if we pay any Regard to the Doctrine of 
the circulating of the Juices in Plants, we muſt allow, 
that the Heads of the Trees are 2 uſeful to nouriſh 
the Roots, as the Roots are to the Heads; fo that if 
there is a Waſte of Sap both at the Top and Bottom 
of the Trees, it maſt weaken them in Proportion. For 
whoever will be at the Trouble to try the Experiment 
on two Trees of equal Age and Health, and cut the 
Branches off from one, and leave them upon the other 
at the Time of tranſplanting ; if the latter is well ſecu- 
red from blowing down, it will be found to ſucceed much 
better than the other; or if the ſame Thing is practiſed 
upon two Trees left ſtanding, the Tree whoſe Branch- 
es are cut off, will not make halt the Progreſs as the 
other, nor will the Stem increaſe in its Bulk half ſo faſt. 
'Therefore where Trees are tranſplanted young, there 
will be no Neceſſity for uſing this unn tural Amputation, 
and the Succeſs of theſe Plantations will always give 
Pleaſure ro the Owner. I have ſeen ſome Plantations 
of Oak Trees, which were made fifty Years ago, and 
had thriven beyond Expectation moſt Part of the Time, 
but are now annually decaying, and ſeem as it they 
would not continue many Ye ears longer, when the Trees 


on the ſame Soil and in the ſame Situation, which were 


left ſtanding, are in perfect Health and Vigour ; and 
ſome of theſe tranſplanted Trees which have been cut 
down, were tound to be of little Value, their Timber 
being ſhaken and bad. 

It is common to hear Perſons remark, that from the 
preſent Spirit of planting, great Advantages will accrue 
to the Publick by the Increaſe of Timber; but he- 
ever is the leaſt ſkilled in the Growth of Timber muſt 
know, that little is to be expected from any of the Plan- 
tations which have lately been made ; for there are few 
Perſons who have had this in their View when they 
commenced- Planters, and of thoſe few ſcarce any of 
them have ſet out right; for there never was any valu- 
able Timber produced from Trees which were tranſ- 
planted of any conſiderable Size, nor is any of the L im- 
ber of the Trees which are tranſplanted young, equal 
in Goodneſs to that which has grown from the Seeds 
unremoved. Beſide, if we conſider the Sorts of Trees 
which are uſually planted, it will be found, that they 
are not deſigned tor Timber; ſo that upon the whole, 
it is much to be doubted, whether the late Method of 
planting has not rather been prejudicial to the Growth 
and Increafe of Timber, than otherwiſe. * 

Before I quit this Subject of planting, I muſt beg 
Leave to obſerve, that moſt People are ſo much in a 
Hurry about planting, as not to take Time to prepare 
their Ground for the Reception of Trees; but trequent- 
ly-make Holes and ſtick in the Trees, among all Sorts of 

ubbifh which is growing upon the Land; And I have 
frequently obſerved, that there has not been any Care 
afterward. taken, to dig the Ground, or root -out the 
noxious Plants; but the Trees have been left to ſtruggle 
with theſe bad Neighbours, who have had long Poſleſſion 
of the Ground, and have eſtabliſhed themſelves fo 


ſtrongly, as not to be caſily overcome ; therefore what 
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can be expected from ſuch Plantations ? This is to be 
underſtood of deciduous Trees, for the Pines and Firs, 
if once well rooted in the Ground, will ſoon get the bet- 
ter of the Plants and deſtroy them. 

There are ſome other Perſons who begin better than 
the former, and who will be at the Expence of prepa- 
ring the Ground and of planting their Trees, but after- 
ward take very little Care of them; fo that it is common 
to ſee them overgrown with Weeds, in a Year after 
they are planted, whereby the Trees receive ſo much 
Injury as to retard their Growth, and many Times, if 
the Trees are young, they are totally deſtroyed. 

Therefore I would adviſe every Perſon who propoſes 
to plant, to prepare the Ground well before hand, by 
trenching or deep ploughing it, and clearing it from the 
Roots of all bad Weeds ; tor by ſo doing there will be 
a Foundation laid for the future Succeſs of the Plantati- 
on. Alfo I adviſe no Perſon to undertake more of this 
Work than he can afterward keep clean, for all Planta- 
tions of deciduous Trees will require this Care, at leaſt 
for 7 Years after they are made, if they hope to ſee the 
Trees thrive well, Therefore all imall Plantations 
ſhould have the Ground annually dug between the Trees; 
and as to thoſe which are large, it ſhould be ploughed 
between them. This will encourage the Roots of the 
Trees to extend themſelves, whereby they will find a 
much greater Share of Nouriſhment, and by looſening 
the-Ground, the Moiſture and Air will more eaſily pe- 
netrate to the Roots, to the no ſmall Advantage cf the 
Trees. But beſides this Operation, it will be abſolutely 
neceſſary to hoe the Ground three or four Times in 
Summer, either. by Hand or the Hoe Plough. This I 
am aware will be-objeted to by many, on Account of 
the Expence ; but it the firſt Hoeing is performed ear- 
ly in the Spring, before the Weeds have gotten Strength, 
a great Quantity of Ground may be gone over in a ſhort 
Time; and if the Seaſon is dry when it is performed, 
the Weeds will preſently die after they are cut; and it 


this is repeated before the Weeds come up again to any 


Size, it will be tound the cheapeſt and very beſt Hul-. 
bandry ; for if the Weeds are ſuffered to grow till they 
are large, it will be a much greater Expence to root 
them out, and make the Ground clean; beſide, the 
Weeds will rob the Trees of great Part of their Nouriſn- 
ment. I have fometimes been told, That it is neceſſary 
to let the Weeds grow among Trees in Summer, in or- 
der to ſhade their Roots, and keep the Ground moiſt, 
but this has come from Perſons of no Skill ; but as others 
may have been deceived by ſuch Advice, I imagine xt 
may not be improper to give ſome Anſwer to this. And 
here 1 muſt obſerve, That if Weeds are permitted to 
grow, they will draw away all Moiſture from the Roots 
of the Trees, for their own Nouriſhment, fo that the 
Trees will be thereby deprived of the kindly Dews and 
gentle Showers of Rain, which are of great ſervice to 
young Plantations , and theſe will be entirely drawn 
away by the Weeds, which will prevent their penetra- 
ting the Ground, fo that it is only the great Rains Which 
can deſcend to the Root of the Trees. And whoever: 
has the leaſt Doubt of this Matter, if they will but 
try the Experiment, by keeping one Part of the Planta- 
tion clean, and ſuffer the Weeds to grow on another they - 


will ſoon be convinced of the Truth by the Growth of 


the 
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the Trees. And though this Cleaning is attended with 
an Expence, yet the Succeſs will overpay it, beſide the 
additional Pleaſure of ſeeing the Ground always clean. 

PLANTING REVERSE: Dr. Agricola tells us; 
'That he had made ſeveral Experiments on the Branches 
of foreign Trees, as well Orange as Laurel, which he 
performed after the Manner following: He firſt ſtrip- 
ped the Branches of all the Leaves; then he bent and 
tied them, dreſſed them with his noble Mummy, and 
planted them the Reverſe Way, ſo that nothing was to 
be ſeen of all the Branches, but the great Ends, and 
kept them during the Winter in his Stove. | 

He adds, That thoſe who have a Mind to raiſe Trees 
this Way, which he calls monſtrous Fruit Trees, 4 
raiſe Apples, Pears, Cherries, Apricots, Peaches, Mul- 
berries, Walnut Trees, Sc. alſo Roſe Trees, Gooſe- 
berry Buſhes, c. which he directs to do fomething 
more at large, as follows : 


Take thoſe Branches that are furniſhed with long Side | 


Shoots or Twigs, and bend the Side T wigs in the Joints 
toward the, great Branches, and tie them together with 
Baſs or Packthread ; then dreſs them with Mummy ei- 
ther with a Bruſh only near the Ligature, and here and 
there on the Joints, or dip them entirely into it; then 
having made a deep Hole in the Ground, ſet the Branch- 
es the reverſe Way, ſo that nothing but the long End of 
of the Branch appears above Ground, the reſt being co- 
vered with good, fat, and well broken Earth. This be- 
ing done, the little Branches will take Root in the Joints 
every where ; then the Buds will begin to ſhoot, ſo that 
you may ſee fifty or ſixty more Branches ſpring up, ma- 
king an agreeable as wellas monſtrous Figure. 

Mr. Fairchils of Hoxton had begun to put the ſame 
into Practice, and he himſelf gives DireAions for per- 
forming it as follows: 

Firſt, to make Choice of a young Tree of one Shoot, 
Either of Alder, Elm, or Willow, or any other Tree 
that will take Root eaſily by Laying, and to bend the 
extreme Part of the Shoot down gently into the Earth, 
and fo let it remain till it has taken Root, ſo that 
the Plant then will reſemble an Arch, or bent Bow above 
the Ground. 

When this Top End has well ſtruck new Roots, to 
dig about the firſt Root, and raiſe it gently out of the 
Ground, till the Stem is upright, and fo ſlake it up, 
otherwiſe it will be apt to bend. 

Then to prune, thoſe Roots that are erected in the 
Air, from the Bruiſes and Wounds which they received, in 
being dug up, and do over with a Bruſh the pruned 
Parts with the following Compoſition, mederately warm: 

Take four Ounces of Tallow, four Ounces of Bees 
Wax, two Ounces of Reſin, and two Ounces of Tur- 
pentine, melted together in a Pipkin. 

After this prune off all the Buds or Shoots that are 
upon the Stem or Plant, and dreſs the Wound with the 
ſame Compoſition, to prevent any collateral Shootings, 
that may ſpoil the Beauty of the Stem. 

' Beſides, Care is to be taken, that the ne y- growing 
Roots of this reverſed Plant be well nouriſhed ; and 
therefore that Part of the Shoot which was the larger, is 
to be cut away a little below the Earth, that the Stem 
may be better nouriſhed, and its Roots tranſlated. 

Theſe Experiments are curious but not uſeful, becaule 
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theſe reverſed "Trees never ſhoot perpendicular, but their 
Branches incline to the Ground, retaiaing their former 
Method of growing. | 

PLATANUS Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 500. Lin. Cen. 
Plant. 954. [wMrai@®, of Mrs, broad, becauſe the 
Leaves of this Tree are broad.] The Plane Tree. 

The Characters are, 

It bath male and female Flowers growing ſeparate on the 
fame Tree. The male Flowers are cllefled in a round Ball , 
they have no Petais, and very ſmall Empalements ; they 
bave oblong celured Stamina, woich are terminated by four 
cornered Summits. The female Flowers bave ſma'l ſea! 
Empalements, and ſeveral ſmall concave Petals, with ſc- 
veral Awl-ſbaped Germina fitting upen the Styles, crowned 
by recurved & igmas ; theſe are collected in large Balli. 
The Germen afterward tu» ns to a roundifh Seed fitting upon 
the briſtly Style, and ſurrounded with drwny Hairs, © 

The Species are, 

1. PraArAxus feliis palmatis. H. C. 447. Plane Tree 
with Hand-ſhaped Leaves. This is the Flatanu Orien- 
talis verus. Park. Th. 1427. True Eaſtern Plane Tree. 

2. PLaTanvus foliis (:batis. Hort. Cliff. 447. Plane 
Tree with lobated Leaves. This is the Patanus Occi- 
dentalis aut Vir ginienſit. Park. Theat. 1427. Occidental 
or Virginjan Plane Tree. 

Theſe two are undoubtedly diſtin Species, but there 
are two others in the Engliſh Gardens, which | ſuppoſe 
to be Varieties that have accidentally riſen from Seed ; 
one is titled the Maple-leaved Plane Tree, and the other 
is called the Spaniſh | lane Tree. 

Ihe iſt Sort grows naturally in Aja; this grows to 
a very great Size, the Stem is tall, ere, and covered 
with aſmooth Bark which annually falls off; it ſends 
out many Side Branches, which are gencrally a little 
crooked at their Joints ; the Bark of the young Branches 
is of a dark brown inclining to a purple Colour, theſe 
are garniſhed with Leaves placed alternate; their Foot 
Stalks are one Inch aud a Half lorg; the Leaves are 
ſeven Inches long and eight broad, deeply cut into five 
Segments, and tlie two outer are ſlightly cut again into 
two more; theſe Segments have many acute Inden- 
tures on their Borders, and have each a ſtrong Mid-rib, 
with many lateral Veins running to the Sides; the up- 
_ Side of the Leaves are a deep grecn, and the under 

ide pale. I he Flowers come out upon long Foot Stalks 
or Ropes hanging downward, each ſuſtaining five or ſix 
round Balls of Flowers; the upper which are the lar- 

eſt, are more than four Inches in Circumſerence, theſe 
it very cloſe to the Foot Stalks. The blowers are lo 
ſmall as ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed without Glaſſes; they 
come out at the fame Time as the Leaves, which is in 
Fune, and in warm Summers the Seeds will ripen late in 
Autumn; ard if left upon the Trees will remain till 
Spring, when the Balls fall to pieces, and the briſtly 
Down which furrounds the Seeds, help to tranſport them 
to a great Diſtance with the Wind. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in moſt Parts cf 
North America; this Tree alſo grows to a large Size 
the Stem very ſtrait, and of e ual Girt moit Part of the 
Length; the Bark is ſmooth, and annually falls off 
tike that of the other ; the Branches extend wide on 
every Side ; the young ones have a browniſh Bark, but 
the old ones have a giay Bark; the Foot Stalks of the 
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Leaves are 3 Inches long; the Leaves are 7 Inches 
long and 10 broad; they are cut into 3 Lobes or 
Angles, and have ſeveral acute Indentures on their 
Borders, with 3 longitudinal Mid-ribs, and many 
ſtrong lateral Veins, Ihe Leaves are of a light green 
on their upper fide, and paler on their under. The 
Flowers grow in round Balls like the former, but are 
ſmaller. The Leaves and Flowers come out at the 
ſame Lime with the former, and the Seeds ripen in 
Autumn, 

'That called the Maple-leaved Plane, is certainly a 
ſeminal Variety of the Eaſtern Plane, for the Seeds 
which ſcattered from a large Tree of this Kind in the 
Chelſea Garden, have produced Plants of that Sort ſe- 
veral Times. This differs from the two Sorts befcre 
mentioned, in having its Leaves not ſo deeply cut as 
thoſe of the Eaſtern Plane, but they are divided into 5 
Segments, ſo are much deeper cut than thoſe of the Oc- 
cidental Plane. The Foot Stalks of the Leaves are 
much longer than thoſe of either of the former, and the 
upper Surface of the Leaves is rougher, ſo that any 
Perſon might take them for different Species, who had 
not ſeen them riſe from the ſame Secds. 

The Spaniſh Plane Tree has larger Leaves than either 
of the other Sorts, which are more divided than thofe 
of the Occidental Plane Tree, but not fo much as the 
Eaſtern. 
others but three Lobes; theſe are ſharply indented on 
their Edges, and are of a light green; the Foot Stalks 
are ſhort, and covered with a ſhort Down. This is by 
ſome called the middle Plane Tree, from its Leaves being 
ſhaped between thoſe of the two other Sorts. It grows 
rather faſter than either of the other Sorts, but I have 
not ſeen any very large Trees of this Kind. 

The iſt Sort was brought out of the Levant to Rome 
where it was cultivated with much Coſt and Induſtry : 
The greateſt Orators and Stateſmen among the Romans 
took great Pleaſure in their. Villas, which were ſur- 
rounded with Platani; and their Fondnefs ſor this Tree 
became ſo great, that we frequently read of their irri- 
gating them with Wine inſtead of Water. P/iny at- 
firms, that there is no Tree whatſoever which ſo well 
defends us from the Heat of the Sun in Summer, nor 
admits it more kindly in Winter, the Branches being 
produced at a proportionable Diſtance to the largeneſs of 
their Leaves (which is what holds through all the diffe- 
rent Sorts of Trees yet. known;) ſo that when the 
Leaves are fallen in Winter, the Branches growing at a 
great Diſtance, eaſily admit the Rays of the Sun. 

This Tree was afterwards brought to France, where 
it was cultivated only by Perſons of the firſt Rank; and 
ſo much was the Shade of it prized,. that if any of the 
Natives did but put his Head under it, they exacted a 
Tribute from him. 

It is generally ſuppoſed, that the Introduction of this 
Tree into Eugland is owing to the great Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, who planted a noble Parcel of them at Verulam, 
which were there very flouriſhing ſome Years ſince, 
but have lately been deſtroyed. But notwithſtanding 
its having been ſo long in England, yet there are but 
very few large Trees to be ſeen of it at preſent ; which 
may, perhaps, be owing to the great Eſteem the Pei - 
ſons of the laſt Age had for the Lime, which was a 


Some of the Leaves are cut into five, and 
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faſhionable Tree in the laſt Age, and being much eaſier 
to propagate, and of quicker Growth during the three 
or four firſt Years, than the Plane Tree, thereby be- 
came the moſt common Tree for Avenues and ſhady 
Walks near Habitations in England. But ſince the De- 
fects of that Tree have been more generally diſcovered, 
the Elm has had the Preference, and is now the moſt 
commonly planted for ſuch Purpoſes. 

However, notwithſtanding what has been ſaid of the 
Plane Tree, of its Backwardneſs in coming out in the 
Spring, and the ſudden Decay of its Leaves in Autumn; 
yet for the goodly Appearance, and great Magnitude to- 
which it will grow, 1t deſerves a Place in large, Planta- 
tions, or ſhady Receſſes near Habitations, eſpecially it 
the Plantation be deſigned on a moiſt Soil, or near Ri- 
vulets of Water, in which Places this Free will arrive 
to a prodigious Magnitude, 

\We read of one of theſe Trees, which was growing 
at a Tia of the Emperor Caligula, whoſe Trunk was 
ſa large, as when hollowed, to make a Room therein, 
capacicus enough to entertain ten or twelve Perſons at a 
Repaſt, and for their Servants to wait upon them. And 
there is mention made of one of theſe Trees, which was 
growing in the Eaſtern Country, which was of ſo great 
a Magnitude, that Xerxes made his Army (which con- 
filled of ſeventeen hundred thouſand Men) hah for ſome 
Days, to admire the Beauty and Tallneſs of this Tree; 
and became ſo fond of it, as to take his own, his Con- 
cubines, and all the great Perſons Jewels to cover it; 
and was ſo much enamoured with it, that for ſome 
Days, neither the Concern of his grand Expedition, 
nor Intereſt, nor Honour, nor the neceſſary Motion of 
his prodigious Army, could diſſuade him from it; he 
filed it, Hi. Miſtreſs, His Minion, His Goddeſs ; and 
when he was obliged to part with it, he cauſed a Figure 
of it to be be ſtamped on a Gold Medal, which he con- 
tinually wore about him.. 

And ſuch was the Eſteem which the People of A/a 
had for this Tree, that where-ever they ereQed any 
ſumptuous Buildings, the Porticoes, which opened to 
the Air, terminated in Groves of theſe Trees. 

The Eaſtern Plane Tree -is propagated from Seeds, 


or by Layers, the latter of which is generally praQiſed 


in England; though the Plants thus raifed ſeldom make 
ſo large ſtrait Trees, as thoſe which are produced from 
Seeds; but it has been generally thought, that the 
Seeds of this Tree were not produdtive, becauſe they 
have not been-ſown at a proper Seaſon, nor-managed in 


a right Manner; for I have had Thouſands of the young 


Plants ſpring up from the Seeds of a large Tree, which 
ſcattered upon the Ground in à moiſt Place; and 1 
ſince find, that if theſe Seeds are ſown ſoon after they 
are ripe, in a moiſt ſhady Situation, they will riſe - 
extremely well; and the Plants thus obtained, will 
make a conſiderable Progreſs after the ſecond 'Year,. 
being much hardier and leſs liable to loſe their Tops in 
Winter, than thoſe which are propagated by Layers. 
And ſince the Seeds of this Tree ripen well in Eugland, 
they may be. propagated in as great Plenty as any other 
Foreſt Tree. 

The Virginian Plane Tree will grow extremely well 
from Cuttings, if they are planted the Beginning of Odte- 
ber upon a moiſt Soil ; and if they are watered in dry 
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Weather, will make a prodigious Progreſs ; ſo that in and the more the Parts are ſeparated and pulverized, the 
a few Years from the planting, they will afford noble better will the Plants be nouriſhed ond fed; but parti- 
'Frees for Avenues, and other ſhady Walks; their cularly in all ſtrong Land, this Part of Huſbandry will 
Frunks are perfectly ſtrait, growing nearly of the fame be the moſt beneficial, but this cannot be effected under 
Size to a conſiderable Height, there being the leaſt Dif- four or five Ploughings, and by uſing ſuch Ploughs as 
ſerence in the Girt of this Tree, for ſeveral Yards up- have either two or four Coulters, which will cut and 
wards, of any other Sort of 'Tree whatſoever. The ſeparate the Clods much better than it can be perform- 
Hon. Paul Dudley, Eſq; in a Letter to the Royal Society, ed by the common Plough ; and in the operation, great 
mentions one of theſe 'Trees, which he obſerved in Care ſhould be had to the Breadth of the Furrow, for 
New England, whoſe Girt was nine Yards, and held its when theſe are made too broad, it will be impoſſible to 
Bigneſs a great Way up, which Tree, when cut down, break and ſeparate the Parts ſufficiently. In ſome 
made 22 Cords of Wood. He alſo fays, in the ſame Countries, where the Huſbandmen are not very expert 
Letter, That he had propagated many of theſe Trees in the Uſe of the Plough, I have ſeen Gentlemen oblige 
by cutting off Sticks of 5 or 6 Feet long, and ſetting them to plough by a Line, and they have ſet out the 
them a Foot deep into the Ground in Spring, when the exact Width of each Furrow. This not only adds a 
Seaſon was wet, and that they always thrive beſt in a Neatneſs to the Ground, but likewiſe, by keeping the 
moiſt Soil. Furrows ſtrait, and at equal Diſtances, the Land will 
They are all propagated very eaſily by Layers, every be more equally worked ; but many of the good Plough- 
Twig of them will take Root, if they are but covered men, in the Counties near London, will direct the Plough 
with Earth; theſe Layers will be well rooted in one as ſtrait by their Eye, as if they were to uſe a Line. 
Year, when they ſhould be cut off from the old Trees Another Thing to be obſerved in ploughing Land 
or Stools, and planted in a Nurſery, where they may is that of going to a proper -Depth, for if the Surface 
remain two or three Years to get Strength, and then be only be broken up and pulverized, the Reots of whatever 
tranſplanted where they are to remain, for the younger Plants are ſown upon it will in a very ſhort Time reach 
theſe Trees are planted, the better they will thrive. An the Bottom, and meeting with the hard unbroken Soil, 
Experiment of this I made in 1731, when [| planted they are ſtopped from getting tarther, and of Conſequence 
one of theſe Trees, whoſe Stem was eight Inches in the Vlants will ſtint in their Growth; for there are few 
Girt, and near it, in the ſame Soil and Situation, I Perſons who have attended enough to the downright 
planted another, whoſe Girt was not three Inches, and Growth of the Roots of Plants, and only have had 
the latter is now much larger than the former, and gains Regard to the Roots of thoſe Plants, which are of a 
more in one Year than the other does in three. ſtrong fleſhy Subſtance, and are called Tap Roots, be- 
 PLOWING OF LAND. ing in Form of Carrots. - Theſe they ſuppoſe will re- 
There is not a greater Improvement of arable Land quire to have the Land wrought to a greater Depth, 
than that of well ploughing it, by which Method the that the Roots may run down, and be the longer; for 
Soil is pulverized, and rendered fit to receive the Fi- in that Particular their Goodneſs conſiſts. But they do 
bres of Plants ; the oftener. this is repeated, and the not think that the ſmall fibrous-rooted Plants ever re- 
better it is performed, the greater Improvement is made. quire ſo much Depth to run into the Ground, and in 
But there are not many of the Practitioners of the Art this they are greatly miſtaken; for | have traced the 
of Huſbandry, who attend enough to this Part of it, ſmall Fibres ot Grafs and Corn above three Feet deep 
moſt of them contenting themſelves with going on in in the Ground. And if any Perſon is curious to obſerve 
the old beaten Road of their Predeceſſors; ſo that the the Length of the Fibres of Plants, if they will but 
only Perſons, who have made ſuch Improvement in this plant one of each Sort into a ſmall Pot of Earth, and 
Part of Agriculture, are the great Gardeners, who cul- keep them duly watered, till the Plants are advanced 
tivate moſt of their Land with the Plough ; therefore to flower, and then turn them out of the Pots carefully, 
they have imitated, as near as poſſible, the Uſe of the fo as not to break any of the Fibres of the Roots, and 
Spede in labouring their Ground. after ſeparating the Earth from them, meaſure the 
The Difference between digging Land with the Length of their Roots, they will be found much great- 
Spade, and ploaghing, conſiſts in the Parts of the ter than moſt People imagine. I have myſelf fre- 
Farth being much more divided by the former, than quently traced the Roots of Plants, which have fur- 
the latter Method ; therefore thoſe Gardeners, who are rounded the Pots upward of twelve Times, and the 
curious in working their Land, oblige their Labourers Roots of fome ſtrong-growing Plants, which have 
to ſpit the Ground as thin as poſſible, that there may gotten through the Holes in the Bottom of Flower 
remain no large Clods unbroken; ſo, when Land 1s — have in three Months Time extended themſelves 
ploughed, the fame Regard ſhould be had to break and ten or eleven Feet from the Plant; therefore the deeper 
pulverize the Parts as much as poſſible ; for when there the Ground is laboured, the greater Benefit the Plants will 
are great Clods left unbroken, the Fibres of Plants ne- receive from it, but it muſt be underſtood only of ſuch 
ver penetrate farther than the Surface of them, ſo that Land as the Staple is deep enough to admit of this; for 
all the Salts, included in theſe Lumps of Earth, are if the Soil is ſhallow, and either Gravel Chalk, or Stone 
locked up, that the Plants can receive no Benefit trom lie beneath, it will be very imprudent to turn up either 
them; and theſe Clods, in Proportion to their Size, of theſe; theretore the Depth of the Furrows in ſuch 
make fuch Integſtices, that the Air often penetrates Lands much be determined by the Staple of the Land. 
through, and greatly injures the tender Fibres of the By the Word Staple muſt be underſtood all that Depth 


Roots, Therefore the oftener the Land is ploughed, of Soil next the Sui face, which is proper for the —_— 
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of Vegetables. Where Clay is next the 2 provided 
it is not of the blue or Iron- mould Sort, there will not 
be the ſame Danger of going a little deeper than the 
Staple, as in either of the before-mentioned Sorts of 
Land; for if the Clay be of a fat Nature, when it 
bath been well expoſed to Air, and often Jaboured, it 
will be capable of affording a large Share of Nouriſh- 
ment to the Crops. | 

If between each ploughing, 'a Harrow with long 
Teeth is made uſe of to tear and break the Clods, it 
will be of great Service to the Land, for the more it is 
ſtirred by different Inſtruments, -the better will the 
Parts be ſeparated and pulverized ; fo that the common 
Method, as practiſed by the Farmers when they fallow 
their Land, is far from anſwering the Intention, for 
they plough up the Ground, leaving it in great Clods 
for ſome Months, and frequently, during this Time, 
Thiſtles and all bad Weeds are ſuffered to grow upon 
the Land, and exhauſt the Goodneſs of it, and perhaps, 
juſt before the Seeds are ſown, they give it two more 
Ploughings. This is what the Farmers call good Huſ- 
bandry, but if inſtead of this Method they would la- 
bour the Ground often with the Plough, a Harrow, 
and heavy Roller, to break and ſeparate the Parts, and 
never ſuffer any-Weeds to grow on the Land, during its 
lying fallow, I am ſure they would find their account in 
it; firſt, by the Growth and Increaſe of their Crops ; 
and afterward, by a ſaving in the Weeding; for if no 
Weeds are ſuffered to grow to ſhed their Seeds, during 
the Time of fallowing, but few will come up when the 
Ground is ſown, in Compariſon with what would other- 
wiſe, in the common Huſbandry. ; 

In many of the old Gardens near London, occupied by 
Kitchen Gardeners, when the upper Surface of the 
Ground is exhauſted by the continual Crops which they 
get from it, it is a common Method to trench the 
Ground two or three Spades Depth, and tura the bot- 
tom Soil upward, by this the Land is freſh, and — 
duces very good Crops for ſome Years: after, In Imi- 
tation of this, many of the farming Gardeners, who 
make Uſe of the Plough, have two or three men fol- 
lowing the Plough in the Furrows, who turn up a Spit 
in the Bottom of each Furrow ; and where the Soil is 
good, they throw it on the Surface, but it otherwiſe, 
they level it in the Bottom, and this looſening of the 
Ground renders it capable of admitting the Roots of 
the Plants. - 

The Ploughing already mentioned is intended to pre- 
pare the Land for the Reception of the Seeds which are 
propoſed to be ſown, ard as before obſerved, the often- 
er and better this is performed, the more the Land will 
produce. But, beſide this, there will be a Neceſlity for 
ſtirring the Ground to deſtroy the Weeds, after the 
Crop is growing, for if the Weeds are ſuffered to grow 
with the Crop, they will draw away moſt df the Nou- 
riſhment, and greatly leſſen their Produce. There- 
fore in Gardens this Work is generally performed by 
Hand, with an- Inſtrument called a Hoe, unleſs when 
the Ground is very ſtiff, and ſubject to bind; in which 
Caſe it will be proper to make uſe of Forks to break 
and looſen the Farth between the Crops, and the of- 
tener this is-repeated, the better will the Crops ſucceed, 

and this Huſbandry I have ſeen attended with great 

Vor. II. | 
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Advantage. But in the large open Fields of Beans, 
Peas, and other large-growing Plants, which are plant- 
ed in Rows, the Ground between may-be frequently 
ſtirred with a ſmall Swing-plough, which will deſtroy 
the Weeds, pulverize the Ground, and give Nouriſh- 
ment to the Crop; for as all Land is apt to bind, or 
the Parts coaleſce by lying unſtirred, the more and of- 
tener it is ſtirred, the beiter will it be kept looſe, and 
thereby rendered proper for the Growth of Plants. This 
Sort of ploughing is termed Horſe-hoeing, and there be- 
ng a —— Treatiſe upon this Sort of Huſbandry 
written by Mr. Fethro Tull of Shelbourn in Berkſbire, in 
which the Inſtruments are figured and deſcribed, I ſhall 
refer thoſe, who are deſirous to practiſe this Huſbandry, 
to the Book it(elf, and ſhall only take Notice, that although 
the Inſtrument uſed in this Operation is a Plough, yet 
it is termed Hoeing, as it is intended to deſtroy the 
Weeds, and 'to ſtir the Ground but a ſmall Depth wo 
diſtinguiſh it from the. ploughing to prepare the Land 
for the Crop. 

PLUMBAGO. Tourn. Int. R. H. 140. Tab. 58. 
Lin. Gen, Plant. 196. Leadwort. 

The Charaders are, 

The Flower bas a tubulous, frue-cornered, permanent 
Empalement of one Leaf, which is indented at the Top 
m 5 Parts; it bath ene Petal which is Funnel-ſhaped ; 
it bath a cylindrical Tube which is narz2w at the Top. 
The Brim is cui into 5 Parts which are val and ſpread- 
ing; it bas 5 — Stamina ſituated in the Tube 
fretting upon the Valves of the Nectarium, which includes 
the Germen, The ſmall oval Germen ſuſtains a ſingle 
Style, the Length of the Tube, crowned by a flender froe- 
pointed Stigma. The Germen becomes a ſingle oval Seed in- 
cluded in the Empalement. 

The Species are, 

1. PLuMBAGO foliis amplexicaulibus. Hort. Cliff. 53. 
Leadwort with Leaves embracing the Stalks. Plum- 
bage quorundum. CIuſ. Hiſt. 123. Leadwort or Tooth- 
wort. 

2. Plu ug Ac o folis petiolatis. Hort. Cliff. 53. Lead- 
wort with Leaves having Foot Stalks. This is the Plum- 
baga Americana, bete folio ampliori. Plum. Cai. Ameri- 
can Leadwort with a larger Beet Leaf. 

Theſe are all the Sorts which I have obſerved in the 
Engliſh Gardens. The firſt grows _— in the South 
of France, in Italy, and Spain; this hath a perennial 
Root, which ftrikes deep into the Ground, from which 
ariſe many (lender Stalks about 3 Feet high, which are 
channelled, and garniſhed with oval Speur-ſhaped Leaves 
about 3 Inches long, and 2 broad, whoſe Baſe embra · 
ces the Stalks ; they are ſmooth, entire, and of a gray- 
iſh Colour. The upper Part of the Stalks ſends out ma- 
ny ſide Branches which are lender, and are garniſhed 
with ſmall Leaves. Theſe and alſo the principal Stalks 
are terminated by Tufts of blue Flowers, which are 
ſmall, Funnel-ſhaped, and have pretty long Tubes 
theſe are ſucceeded by oblong, rough, hairy Seeds. 
This Plant ſeldom flowers till, Oclaber in England,, fo ne- 
ver produces ripe Seeds here. There is a Variety of this 
with white Flowers and pale Stalks, which is ſuppoſed to 
have riſen from the Seeds of the former. 

The Stalks decay in Winter, and new ones come up 


the following Spring; they are propagated by parting 
" Hh their 
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their Roots, which ſend out Heads in Plenty. Theſe 
may be divided at any Time, when the Weather is 
mild,” from the Time the Stalks decay, till the Roots 
begin to ſhoot in Spring ; it ſhould have a light Soil and 
warm Situation, otherwiſe it will not flower here. The 
Roots ſhould be allowed Room to ſpread, and the Stalks 
require Support; if the Plants are kept clean from 
Weeds, and the Ground between them dug every Win- 
ter, it is all the Culture they require. 

It is called Dentillaria or Toothwort by many Au- 
thors, who recommend its Virtues in curing the Tooth» 
ach, being of a hot cauſtick Nature like Pellitory of Spain. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in both Indies; this 
is a perennial Plant, with a ſtrong fibrous Root, from 
which ariſe many flender Stalks, which grow near 
4 Feet high, garniſhed with ſmooth, oval, Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves about 3 Inches long, and one and a Half 
broad near their Baſe, ending in acute Points; theſe 
are placed alternate, ſtanding on ſhort' Foot Stalks. 
The upper Part of the Stalks divides into ſmall Branch- 
es, garniſhed with ſmall oval Leaves, and terminate 
in Spikes of white Flowers, which have long ſlender 
Tubes, cut into 5 Segments at the Brim, which ſpread 
open; theſe are ſucceeded by oblong Seeds covered 
with the prickly Empatement. The upper Part of 
the Stalks, and the Empalements of the Flowers are 
very glutinous, ſticking to the Fingers if touched, and 
the ſmall Flies which ſetile upon them are faſtened, ſo 
eannot get off again. This Plant is too tender to thrive 
in the open Air in England, ſo requires a moderate 
Stove, where they will continue flowering great 
Part of the Year, and thofe Flowers, . which appear 


early in Summer, will be ſucceeded 'by ripe Seeds in 


Antumn. ks 

This is propagated by Seeds, which ſhonld be fown 
on 2 good hot Bed in Spring, where the Plants will 
come up in about five or fix Weeks. When theſe are 
fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted into a ſmall 
Pot filled with light loamy Earth, and plunged into a 
hot Bed of Tan, obſerving to ſcreen them from the 
Sun, till they have taken new Root; afterward they 
muſt be treated like other Plants from the ſame Country. 
In Summer they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air 
admitted to them in warm Weather, and require Wa- 
ter every other Day in Moderation. In Winter they 
ſhould be kept in a moderate Temperature of Warmth, 
and muſt be more ſparingly watered. With this Ma- 
nagement the Roots will abide ſeveral Years, and pro- 
duce Plenty of Flowers and Seeds. 

PLUM-TREE. See Prunus. 

PLUMERTA. Torwrn.' Inft. R. H. 659. Lin. Gen. 
PI. 263. Red Jaſmine; in French, Frangipanier. 

The Characters are, 
The Flower has a ſmall obtuſe Empa'ement divided into 


free Parts; it hath one Funnel: ſpaped Petal, with a long 


Tube, enlarging ubwerd, and cut into froe oblong oval 
Segments at the Top, which ſpread open; it hath five 
Awl-ſhaped Stamina, fituated in the Center of the Tube, ter- 
minated by Summits which cloſe. together, and an oblong 
bifid Germen, with ſcarce any Style, crowned by a doubie 
acute Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes a long, 


ſcuelling, acute: pointed Capſule with one Cell filled with 
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winged Seeds placed over each otber like Scales of Fifp, 
faſtened at their Baſe to the Sides of the Capſule. 
The Species are, | 

1. PLUMERIA foliis ovato-oblongis, Hort. Cliff. 76. 
Plumeria with oblong oval Leaves. This is the Plume. 
ria flore roſes oderatiſſimo. Inſt. R. H. 659. Plumeria 
with a Role-coloured ſweet - icented Flower, commonly 
called in the e- Indies red Jaſmine. 

2. PLUMERIA foliis ovato-oblongis, ramis patulis, fr 
ribus corymboſss. Plumeria with oblong oval Leaves, 
ſpreading Branches, and Flowers growing in a Cor ym. 
bus. This is the Plumeria flore majore adorato & incar. 
nato. Plumeria with a larger (weet-ſcented and incarnate 
Flower, called in the J/:fi-Indies the Japan Tree. 

3. PLUMERIA - foltis tanceolatis revalutis, pedunculit 
ſuperns tuberofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 210. Plumeria with 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves which, turn backward, - and the 
Foot Stalks having Swellings en the upper Side. This 
is the Plumeria flore nivea, | foliis longis anguflis & acumi- 
natis, Inſt. R. H. Plumeria with a ſoowy Flower, and 
long narrow-pointed Leaves, 

4. PLUMERIA foliis lanceolatis petiolatis obtuſis. Lin, 
Sp. Plant. 210. Plumeria with Spear-ſhaped obtuſe 
Leaves having Foot Stalks. This is the Plumeria flore 
ni veo, foliis brevioribus & obtufes. Inft. R. I. Plumeria 
with a ſnowy Flower, and ſhorter blunt Leaves. 


5. PLUMBR1A folirs lineari-lanceolatis langiſſimis. Ply. 


meria with very long, narrow, Spear-ſhaped Leaves. 
The Title was given to this Genus by Dr. Tournefert, 
in Honour of Father Plumier, who was Botaniſt to the 
late King of France, and a long Time in Ame ica ſearch- 
ing after new Plants ; he publiſhed a Catalogue of the 
Plants he diſcovered, with feveral new Genera which he 


| conſtituted, in two Volumes in Folia, with Figures and 


Deſcriptions of many of the Plants, 

The xſ{t Sort grows naturally in the Spaniſh Vet- 
Indies, from whence it was tranſplanted into moſt of 
the Iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, where it is cultivated in 
Gardens for Ornament. It riſes 18 or 20 Feet High; 
the Stalk is covered with a dak green Bark, having 
Marks where the Leaves are fallen off, The Stalk 
are ſucculent, and abound with a milky Juice, but with- 
in they are ſomewhat ligneous. Toward the Top 
they put out a few thick ſucculent Branches, garniſhed 
at their Ends with oval oblong Leaves of a light green 
Colour, having a large Mid-rib and many tranſverſe 
Veins ; theſe are full of a — Juice. At the Ends 
of the Branches come out the Flowers in large Cluſ- 
ters; they are ſhaped like thoſe of the Oleander 


or Roſe: Bay, having one Petal which is tubulous, 


and cut into 5j oval obtuſe Segments which ſpread open; 
they are a _ red and have an agreeable Odour. 
When the Flowers are paſt, the Germen becomes 
a long ſwelling Pod filled with flat winged Seeds lying 
over each other like the Scales of Fiſh.. It uſually fow- 
ers here in July and Auguſt, but is never ſucceeded by 
Pods in England. 

The 2d. Sort I received from St. Chriftepbers by 
the Name of Japan: Tree; this Sort is yet very rare 
in the Engliſh Settlements, having been but lately 
introduced from the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. It is in 
Leaf and Stem very like the 1ſt, but the Stalks do not 


riſe ſo high; they divide into ſtrobg ſpreading Branch- 
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es, filled with a milky Juice; the Leaves are of a 
thicker Conſiſtence than thoſe of the firft, and their 
Veins larger ; the Flowers of this are of a paler Colour, 
and are produced in much larger Cluſters. It is very 
common to have upward of 20 of theſe Flowers open in 
one Bunch, and a Number to ſucceed theſe as they de- 
cay, ſo that the Cluſters have continued in Beauty up- 
ward of 2 Months, during which Time they make a 
moſt beautiful Appearance in the Stove, and have a very 
agreeable Flavour, 

The 3d Sort grows plentifully at Campeachy, from 
whence the late Dr. Houftoun ſent the Seeds. He alſo 
obſerved ſome Plants of this Kind S This is 
not near ſo beautiful as the two former Sorts, the 
Flowers being ſmaller, and produced in leſs Bunches, 
and are of ſhort Duration. But for the Beauty of their 
Stems and Leaves, and for the Sake of Variety, they 
deſerve Room in _ curious Collection of Plants. 

The 4th Sort was diſcovered by Dr. — grow- 
ing in great Plenty near Cartbagena in the Spaniſh I. 
Indies, from whence he ſent the Seeds to England. This 
Sort produces ſmall white Flowers, reſembling thoſe of 
the third, ſo is leſs valuable than the two firſt. 

The Seeds of the 5th Sort were ſent me by Mr. Ri- 
chard, Gardener to the King of France at Fer ſailles, but 
I had no Account of the Country from whence it was 
tent. This hath a Stalk very like the firſt Sort, but the 
Leaves are 9 or 10 Inches long, and not more than 2 
Inches broad; they are thick, ſucculent, and full of a 
milky Juice, a little roundiſh at their Baſe, but end in 
acute Points. The Flowers of this are ſaid to be yellow, 
but as the Plants have not yet flowered here, I can give 
no farther Account of them. | ad 

All theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be procured from the Countries where they natu- 
rally grow; theſe ſhould be fown in Pots filled with 
light Earth, and Rowe into a hot Bed of Tanners 
Bark; and when the Plants are come up about two 
Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted into ſeparate 
ſmall Pots filled with light ſandy Earth, and plunged 
into the hot Bed again, obſerving to ſhade them from the 
Heat of the Sun in the middle of the Day, until they 
have taken Root; but they muſt not have much Wa- 
ter, for as all the Sorts are very ſucculent, being full 
of a milky Juice, ſomewhat like the 8 
Moiſture will cauſe them to rot. In hot Weather the 
Plants ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air, by raiſing 
the Glaſſes of the hot Bed every Day, in Proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seaſon, to prevent their drawing 
up weak, Toward Michae/mas, when the Nights begin 
to be cold, the Plants ſhould be removed into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Bark Bed, where they muſt re- 
main during the Winter. As theſe Plants all caſt their 
Leaves in the Middle of Winter, and continue deſti- 
tute of them till about the Beginning of May, ſo, du- 
ring that Time, they ſhould be watered very ſparingly, 
becauſe they are in more Danger of rotting, while they 
are in a leſs active State, by too much Moiſture, than 
when they are furniſhed with Leaves, through which 
the Moiſture is more freely perſpired. 

All thefe Sorts are too tender to thrive in the open 
Air of this Country, therefore ſhould be conſtantly pre- 
ſerved in the Stove, where, in warm Weather, they 
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muſt have a large Share of free Air, but in cold Wea- 
ther they muſt be kept very warm. While they are 
young, it will be proper to continue them in the Bark 
Bed, but when they have obtained Strength, they may 
be placed in a dry Stove, where they will thrive well, 
provided they are kept in a moderate degree of Heat, 
and have not too much Water. 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, 
taken from the old Plants a Month or fix Weeks be- 
fore they are planted, during which Time they ſhould 
be laid on the Flues in the Stove, that the Part which 
joined to the old Plant may be healed over before they 
are planted, otherwiſe they will rot. Theſe Cuttings 
ſhould be planted in ſmall Pots filled with light ſandy 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, obſerving to ſhade them in the Heat of the 
Day from the Sun, and refreſh them once in a Week 
or ten Days with Water, given ſparingly each Time. 
If the Cuttings ſucceed, they wilt take Root in about 
two Months, when they ſhould have a larger Share 
of Air to harden them by Degrees to bear the Sun 
and Air, and afterward may treated as the old 
Plants. 

The milky Juice of theſe Plants is very cauſtick, 
and reckoned poiſonous. In cutting off any of the 
Branches of the Plants, if the Knife be not immediate 
cleaned, the Juice will cortode it, and turn the Blade 
almoſt black in a very little Time, ſo as not to be 
cleaned off again, and if dropped on Linen will cauſe it 
to waſh'in Holes, equal to Aquafortis. 

PODOPHYLLUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 571. Anapo- 
depbyllum. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 239. Tab. 122. Ducks- 
foot, or May Apple. h 

The Charactert are, 

The Bud of the Flower is inchſed in a large, three- 
leaved, coloured Empalement in Form of a Sheath. The 
Flower has g raundiſh concave Petals plaited on their Bor- 
ders, and ſmaller than the Empalement ; it bas a roundi 
Germen without a Style, crawned by a plaited obtuſe Stig. 
ma. The Germena turns lo an eval Capſule of one Cel, 
crowned by the Stigma, filled with reundifh Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Genus in the Eu- 
gliſb Gardens, viz. 

PopoPHYLLn Mm foliis 7— ketatis. Ein. Sp. Plant. 
505. Ducks-foot with Target-ſhaped Leaves having 
Lobes. This is the Anapodophyllum Canadenſe Marini. 
Tourn. ff 219. Canada Ducks foot of Morinus. 

This Plant grows naturally in many Parts of North 
America, The Root is compoſed of many thick Tu- 
bers faſtened together by fleſhy Fibres, which ſpread, 
and propagate greatly under Ground, ſending out ma- 
ny ſmaller Fibres which ſtrike downward. In the 
Spring ariſe ſeveral Foot Stalks about fix Inches high, 
which divide into two ſmaller, each ſuſtaining one 
Leaf compoſed of 5, 6, or 7 Lobes, the five middle be- 
ing deeply indented at the Top; theſe join together 
at their Baſe, where the Foot Stalk meets, which is 
faſtened to the under Side of the Leaf like the Handle 
of a Target; theſe Leaves are ſmooth, and of a light 

reen. At the Diviſion of the Foot Stalk comes out the 
Flower with a large Empalement covering it like 2 
Sheath ; the Flower hath g large concave white Petals, 
which are wundiſh at the Top, and plaited on their 

H h 2 Borders 
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Borders. In the Center is ſituated a large, roundiſh, 
oval Germen crowned by a plaited obtuſe Stigma, and 
ſurrounded by a great Number of ſhort Stamina termi- 
nated by oblong, ereQ, yellow Summits. The Flowers 
appear in ay, and when they fall off, the Germen 
ſwells to a Fruit of the Size and Shape of the common 
Hip or Fruit of the wild Roſe. 'This is at firſt green, 
but when ripe changes to a yellow Colour, incloſing 
ſeveral roundiſh Seeds faſtened to tl.e Placenta. 

This Plant propagates ſo faſt by its creeping Roots, 
that few are at the Trouble of fowing the Seeds. E- 
very Part of the Root will grow, ſo they may be an- 
nually parted, either in Autumn when their Leaves de- 
cay, Or in Spring juſt before the Roots begin to ſhoot ; 
they require no other Culture but to keep them clean 
from Weeds, It loves a light loamy Soil and a ſhad 
Situation, and is ſo hardy as ſeldom to be injured by Froſt 
 POINCIANA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 619. Tab. 391. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 462. Barbadves Flower fence, or Sa- 
niſh Caranaions ; in French, Poincillade, 

The Characters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is compoſed of five ebleng 
concave Leaves which fall off. The Flower has five une- 
gual Petals ; four of them are nearly equal and reundiſb, 
but the fifth is larger, deformed, and indented. It bath 
ten long briſtly, ring Stamina terminated by oblong Sum- 
mits, and an Awl-ſbaped declining Germen which fits upin 
the Style the Length of the Stamina, and is crowned by an 
acute Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes an obling 
compreſſed Ped with ſcueral tranſverſe Partitions ; in each 
of theſe is lodged a jingle flattiſh Seed. | 

e have but one Species of this Genus in the Eng- 
liſb Gardens, viz. | 

PoixcIANA cculeis geminis. Hort. Upſal. 101. Flower- 
fence with, double Spines. - This is the Poinciana flare 
pulcherrimo. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 619. Feinciana with a 
moſt beautiful Flower. 

There are two Varieties of this which were diſcoverd 


| by the late Dr. Houſtoun in the Spaniſh Weſi-Indieti. One 


of theſe hath a red, and the other a yellow Flower, 
but as there appears to be no other Difference in the 
Plants from the common Sort, they muſt be ſuppoſed 
only accidental Variations, which have riſen from Seeds. 

This Plant grows naturally in both Indies; it is plant- 
ed in Hedges to divide the Lands in Barbadees, from 
whence it had the Title of Flower-fence ; it is alſo cal- 
led Spaniſh Carnations by fame of the Inhabitants of the 
Britiſb Iſlands in the Weſft-Indigs. It riſes with a ſtrait 
Stalk 10 or 12 Feet high, which is covered with a ſmooth 
gray Bark, and is ſometimes as thick as the Small of a 
Man's Leg, dividing into ſeveral ſpreading Branches at 
the Top, which are armed at each Joint with two ſhort, 
ſtrong, crooked Spines, and are garniſhed with decom- 
pound winged Leaves, each Leaf being compoſed of 


6 or 8 Pair of ſimple winged Leaves, the lower Pair, 


being compoſed of 4 or 5 Pair ot Lobes, the others 
gradually increaſing in their Number toward the Top, 
where they decreaſe again, and are ſmaller, The Lobes 
are 3 Quarters of an Inch long, and almoſt Half an Inch 
broad at their Points, leſſening gradually to their Baſe ; 
they are of a light green Colour, and, when bruiſed, 
emit a ſtrong Odour. | | 
The Exanch es are er minated by looſe Spikes of Flow 
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ers, which are ſometimes formed into a Kind of Pyra- 
mid, and at others they are diſpoſed more in Form of 
an Umbel. The Foot Stalk of each Flower is near 
Inches long ; the Flower is compoſed of 5 Petals, whic 
are roundiſh at the Top, but are contracted to narrow 
Tails at their Baſe ; they ſpread open, and are beauti- 
fully variegated with a deep red or Orange Colour, yel- 
low, and fome Spots of green ; they have a very agree- 
able Odour, In the Center of the Flower is ſituated a 
ſlender Style above 3 Inches long, upon. which the Ger- 
men ſits, and is accompanied by ten Stamina, nearly of 
the ſame Length with the Style, terminated by oblong 
Summits. After the Flower is paſt, the Germen be- 
comes a broad flat Pod, about three Inches long, divid- 
ed into three or four Cells by tranſverſe Partitions, each 
including one flattiſh irregular Seed. The Leaves of 
this Plant are uſed inſtead of Sena in the Wei- Indies to 
purge, and in Jamaica the Plant is titled Sena. 
 Ligon ſays the Seeds of this were firſt carried to Bar- 
badves from * Verd Iſlands, and the Beauty of the 
Flowers was ſuch, that the Inhabitants ſoon ſpread it 
over that Iſland, and afterward it was tranſported into 
moſt of the neighbouring Iſlands. This inay have been 
ſo, but it is very certain that the Plant grows naturelly 
in Jamaica, where Dr. Elouſtoun found it in the Weods 
at a great Diſtance from any Settlements. He aifo 
found it growing naturally at La Vera Cruz, and at 
by, where he alſo found the two Varieties with 
red and yeilow Flowers. The only Difference between 
theſe and the firſt Sort being in the Colour of their 
Flowers, and their Branches having fewer Spines. 

The Seeds are annually brought over in Plenty from 
the Weft-Indies, which, if ſown upon a hot Bed, will 
riſe eatily, When the Plants are up, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted each into a ſmall Pot, and plunged into a 
hot Bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade them 
from the Sun, till they have taken Root; after which 
you mult give them Air in Proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seaſon, and they mult be trequently reſreſhed with 
Water. When the Plants have filled tbe Pots with 
their Roots, they ſhould be ſhaken out, and. placed in 
larger ones, that they may have Room to grow. If 
Care be taken to water and ſhift them as oſten as is ne- 
ceſſary, they will grow 3 Feet high the firſt Seaſon. At 
Michaelmas the Pots ſhould be plunged into a freſh hot 
Bed of Tanners Bark in the Stove, which ſhould be kept 
to the Ananas Heat marked on the Botanical 'Thermo- 
meters, and frequently refreſhed with Water, but never 
give them large Quantities, which is very injurious to 
them at that Seaſon, The Earth, which they ſhould be 
planted in, muſt be freſh, light, and ſandy (but not 
over-rich), in which they will ſtand the Winter better 
than if planted in a ſtronger Soil. 

Theſe Plants muſt conſtantly remain in the Bark 
Stove, where in warm Weather, they ſhould have a 
large Share of Air, but muſt not be expoſed to Cold; 
they ate very impatient of Moiſture in Winter, and, 
if Damp ſeizes their Top, it very often kills the Plants, 
or at leaſt occaſions the Loſs of their Heads. With 
proper Management they will grow much taller here 
than they uſually co in Barkedis,, but their Stems will 
not be larger than a Man's Finger, which is occaſioned 
by their being drawn up by the Glaſſes of the Stove. I 
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have had ſome of them near 18 Feet high in the Che- 
7 Garden, which have produced their beautiful Flow- 
ers ſome Years. Theſe have always appeared in De- 
cember, but in the Weſt- Indies I am informed they flow- 
er twice a Year, at which Times they make a mot 
beautiful Appearance. 

POKE VIRGINIAN. See Phytolacca. 

POLEMONIUM. Tourn. Infl. 146. Lin. Gen. 200. 
Greek Valerian, or Jacob's Ladder. 

The Characters are, 
The Flower has a permanent Emplalement of one Leaf, 
cobich i cut into 5 Segments; it has one Petal, and is 

of the Wheel Shape. The Tube is very ſhort ; the upper 
| 4 which is divided, ſpreads open. It bath 5 ſlender 
Stamina inſerted in the Valves of the Tube; theſe are 
inclined, and are ſborter than the Peta!, and terminated 
ly roundiſb Summits. In tbe Bottom of the Tube is ſitu- 
ated an acute oval Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style, 
which is equal with the Petal crowned by a revolving trifid 

Stigma. The Germen afterward turns te a three-carnered 
0% Capſule, baving 3 Calli filled with irregular acute- 
pointed Secds. 

The Species are, 

1. PoLEMoNIUM calycibus corolle tubs longioribus, 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 162, Greek Valerian with an Empale- 
ment longer than the Tube of the Flower. This is the 
Palemonium vulgare ceruleum Tourn. Inſl. R. H. 146. 
Common blue Greek Valerian. 

2. POLEMONIUM felis pinnatis, radicibus reptatrici- 
bus. Flor. Virg. 22. Gre:k Valerian with winged Leaves, 
and a creeping Root, 

The firit Sort grows naturally in many Parts of Eu- 
rope; it has been diſcovered growing wild in Carleton 
Beek, and about Malbam Cove near Craven, in Tork- 

ire, Of this are two or three Varieties, one with a 
white, and the other a variegated Flower, and another 
with variegated Leaves. | 

This Plant has winged Leaves, which are compoſed 
of ſeveral Pair of Lobes placed alternately. The lower 
Leaves have I1 or 12 Pair, and are terminated by an 
odd one; theſe are broadeſt at their Baſe, ending in 
Points, and fit cloſe to the Mid-rib. The Stalks riſe 
near a Foot and a Half high; they are hollow and chan- 
nelled, and are garniſhed with winged Leaves of the 
ſame Form with the lower, but decreaſe upward in 
their Size z they are terminated by Bunches of Flowers, 
which fit very cloſe; they have one Petal, which has a 
ſhort Tube, and cyt into 5 roundiſh Segments at the 
Top; they are of a beautiful blue Colour, and have 
each 5 Stamina, terminated by yellow Summits. Theſe 
Flowers appear the latter End of May, and are ſucceed- 
ed by oval acute-pointed Capſules, with 3 Cells filled 
with irregular Seeds, which ripen in Auguft, _ 

Theſe Plants are eaſily propagated by ſowing their 
Seeds in Spring upon a Bed of light Earth, and when 
they are come up pretty ſtrong, they ſhould be pricked 
out into another Bed ot the fame light Earth about 4 
or 5 Inches aſunder, obſerving to ſhade and water them, 
until they have taken Root; after which they will re- 
quire no farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds until Michaelmas, at which Time they muſt be 
tranſplanted into the Borders of the Flower Garden, 


a 
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where, being intermixed with different Sorts of Flowers, 
they will make a beautiful Appearance, 

This Plant is not naturally of long Duration, but by 
taking them up in Autumn, and parting them, they 
may be continued ſeveral Years, but as the ſeedling 
Plants always flower much ſtronger than the Offsets, 
tew Perſons ever propagate them by Slips. 

The Sort with white Flowers will frequently ariſe 
from the Seeds of the blue, as will alſo that ar vari- 
egated Flowers, but theſe may be continued by parting 
their Roots. 

The variegated Kind is preſerved by parting their 
Roots, becauſe the Plants raiſed from Ces would be 
ſubject to degenerate, and become plain. The beſt 
Time to part them is about Michaelmas, that they may 
take good Root before the cold Weather prevents them. 
Theſe ſhould have a freſh light Soil, but if it be too rich, 
their Roots will rot in Winter, or the Stripes will go 
off in the Summer, 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Virginia and other 
Parts of North America. This hath creeping Roots, by 
which it multiplies very faſt, The Leaves have ſeldom 
more than 3 or 4 Pair of Lobes, which ſtand at a much 
greater Diſtance from each other than thoſe of the com- 
mon Sort; they are of a darker green. The Lobes are 
narrow, and are placed alternately ; the Stalks riſe 9 or 
10 Inches high, ſending out Branches their whole Length. 
The Flowers are produced in looſe Bunches, ſtanding u- 
pon pretty long Foot Stalks ; they are ſmaller than thoſe 
- the common Sort, and are of a lighter blue Co- 
our. 

This Sort may be propagated by Seeds as the com- 
mon Sort, or by parting their Roots in Autumn, and is 
equally hardy with the common Sort. 

POLIANTHES. Lin. Gen. Plant. 384. Hyacinthus. 
T curn. Inſt. R. H. 344. Tab. 180. The Tuberoſe. 

The Charadters are, | 

The Flower has no Empalement ; it has one Petal which 
is Punnel-fbaped. The Tube is oblong end incurved ; the 
Brim is cut into fix oval Segments which ſpread open. It 


hath fix thick Stamina ſituated in the Chaps of the Petal, 


terminated by linear Summits, which are langer than the 
Stamina. In the B:ttom of the Tube is ſituated a roundiſh 
Germen, ſupporting a flender Style crowned by a thick trifid 
Heney-bearing Stigma. The Germen turns to an obtuſe, 


roundiſh, three-cornered Capſule having three Cells, which.. 
are filled with plain balf-round Seeds diſpaſed in a double 


ange. 
We hare but one Species of this Genus, viz. 


PotLIaxTHES floribus alternis. Hort. Cliff. 127. Poli. 


anthes with Flowers placed alternately. This is the 
Hyacintbus Indicus tuberoſus, flore Nareiſſi. C. B. P. 42. 
Tuberous Indian Hyacinth, with a Flower like Ner- 
ciſſus, commonly called Tuberoſe. 

The Varieties of this are the Tuberoſe with a double 
Flower, the ſtriped-leaved Tuberoſe, and the. Tuberoſe 


with a ſmaller Flower; the laſt is mentioned by ſevctel 
Authors as a diſtin Species, but is certaialy a Variety. 
Caſpar Baubin titles it Hyactnthus Indicus tubereſus, flue. 


Flyacinthi orientalic. pin. 47. i. e. Indian tuberous Hy- 


cinth with a Flower like the Eaftern Hyacinth, ths; 


Sort is frequent in the South of France, from u hence 


the Roots have been often brought to England early in 
a the 
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the Spring, before thoſe Roots hare arrived from Italy, 
which are annvally imported; the Stalks of this are 
weaker, and do not riſe fo high, and the Flowers are 
ſmaller than thofe of the common Tuberoſe, but in 
other Reſpects is the ſame. 

The Tuberoſe grows naturally in India, from whence 
it was firſt brought to Europe, where it now thrives in 
the warmer Parts, as well as in its native Soil, The 
Genoeſe are the People who cultivate this Plant, to fur- 
niſh all the other Countries where the Roots cannot be 
propagated without great Trouble and Care, and from 
thence the Roots are annually ſent to England, Holland, 


and Germany. To moſt Parts of /taly, Sicily, and Spain, 


the Roots thrive and propagate: without Care, where 
they are once planted, 

This Plant has been long cultivated in the Englifb 
Gardens for the exceeding Beauty and Fragrancy of its 
Flowers ; the Roots of this are annually brought from 
Gena, by the Perſons who import Orange Trees; for 
as theſe Roots are too tender to thrive in the full Ground 
in England, ſo there are few Perſons who care to take 
the Trouble of nurſing vp their Offsets, till they be- 
come blowing Roots, becauſe it will be 2 or 3 Years 
before they arrive to a proper Size for producing Flow- 
ers; and as they muſt be protected from the Froſt in 
Winter, the Trouble and Expence of Covers is greater 
than the Roots are worth; fer they are generally ſold 
reaſonable, by thoſe who import them from Itah. 

The double flowering is a Variety of the firſt, which 
was obtained from the Seed by Monſ. Le Cour, of Le- 
den in Holland, who for many Years was ſo tenacious, of 
parting with any of the Roots, even after he had pro- 
pagated them in ſuch Plenty as to have more than he 
could plant, and cauſe them to be cut in Pieces, that he 
might have the Vanity to boaſt of being the only Per- 
ſon in Eure who was poſſeſſed of this Flower; but of 
late Years the Roots have been ſpread into many Parts, 
and as there is no other Method to propagate this but 
by the Offsets, moſt People who have had of this Sort 
are careful to mbltiply and increaſe it, which is done by 
planting the Offsets upon a mcderate hot Bed carly in 
March, and covering the Bed in cold Weather with 
Mats or Straw, and in Summer they muſt have Plenty 
of Water in dry Weather. In this Bed the Roots may 
remain till the Leaves decay in Autumn, but if there 
ſhould happen any Froſt before that Time, the Bed 
ſhould be covered to guard the Roots from the Froſt, 
becauſe if the Froſt enters fo low as to reach the Roots, 
it will kill them: and if the Leaves are injured by the 
Froſt, it will weaken the Roots, Where there is due 
Care taken to icreen them from Froſt, end too much 
Wet, it will be the beſt Way to let the Roots remain 
in the Bed till the End of N:vember or the Beginning 
of December, provided hard Froſts do not ſet in ſooner ; 
for the leſs Time the Roots are out of the Ground, the 
ſtronger they will be, and the ſooner they will flower; 
when the Roots are taken vp, they ſhould be cleaned 
from the Earth, and laid up in dry Sand, where they 
may be ſecure from Froſt and Wet ; here they ſhould 
remain until the Seaſon for planting them again; this 
Method ſhould be praQtiſed by thoſe who are deſirous to 
cultivate the ſingle Sort in England, and that with ſtii- 
ped Leaves muſt be propagated the ſame Way. 
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I ſhall next give Directions for the Management of 
thoſe Roots, which are annually brought from Italy. 
And firſt, in the Choice of the Roots, thoſe which are 
the largeſt and plumpeſt, if they are perfectly firm and 
ſound, are the beſt; and the fewer Offsets they have, 
the ſtronger they will lower ; but the under Part of the 
Roots ſhould be particularly examined, becauſe it is 
there that they firſt decay; after the Roots are choſen, 
before they are planted, the Offsets ſhould be taken off; 
for if theſe are left upon the Roots, they will draw away 
Part of the Nouriſhment from the old Root, whereby 
the Flower Stems will be greatly weakened. 

As theſe Roots commonly arrive in England in the 
Month of February or Mareb, thoſe who are deſirous to 
have theſe early in flower, ſhould make a moderate hot 
Bed ſoon after the Roots arrive, which ſhould have good 
rich Earth laid upon the- Dung, abont + or 8 Inches 
deep; this Bed ſhonld be covered with a Frame, and 
when the Bed is in a proper Temperature for Warmth, 
the Roots ſhould be planted at about 6 Inches Diſtance 
from each other every Way. The upper Part of the 
Reot ſhould not be buried more than one Inch in the 
Ground ; when the Roots are planted, there ſhould be 
but little Water given them, until they ſhoot above 
Ground ; for too much Wet will rot them, when they 
are in an inactive State, but afterward they will require 
Plenty of Water, efpecially when the Seaſon is warm. 
When the Flower Stems begin to appear, the Bed ſhould 
have a large Share of Air given to it, otherwiſe the 
Stalks will draw up weak, and produce but few Flow- 
ers; for the more Air theſe Plants enjoy in good Wea- 
ther, the ſtronger they will grow, and produce a great- 
er Number of Flowers; therefore, toward the Begin- 
ning of May, the Frame may be quite taken off the Bed, 
and Hoops faſtened over it, to ſupport a Covering of 


Mats, which need not be laid over but in the Night, or 


in very cold Weather, fo that by enjoying the free open 
Air, their Stems will be large; and if they are well wa- 
tered in dry Weather, their Flowers will be large, and 
a great Number on each Stem. 

This firſt Planting will require more Care than thoſe 
which are deſigned to come after them, for in order to 
have a Succeſſion of theſe Flowers, the Roots ſhould be 
planted at three different Times, viz. the fiſt the Be- 
ginning of March, the ſecord the Beginning of April, 
and the third at the Fnd of that Month, or the Begin- 
ning of May; but theſe Beds will require a much leſs 
Quantity of Dung than the firſt, eſpecially that Bed 
whichis the laſt mzde; for if there is but Warmth enough 
to put the Roots in Motion, it is as much as will be re- 
quired ; and this laſt Bed will need no Covering, for 
many Times thoſe Roots which are planted in the full 
Ground at this Seaſon, will produce ſtrong Flowers in 
Autumn ; but in order to ſecure their flowering, it is al- 
ways the beſt Way to plant them cn a gentle hot Bed. 
As to the ſecond Bed, that ſhould be arched over with 
Hoops, and covered with Mats every Night, and in bad 
Weather, otherwiſe the late Froſts which frequently 
happen in May, will pinch them. 

Theſe Plants may remain in the Beds until the Flow- 
ers are near expanding, at which Time they may be 
carefully taken vp, preſerving the Earth to their Roots, 


and planted in Pots, and then placed in the Shade for 
| about 
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about a Week to recover their Removal; after which 
Time the Pots may be removed into Halls or other 
Apartments, where they will continue in Beauty a long 
Time, and their fragrant Odour will perfume the Air 
of the Rooms where they are placed ; and by having a 
Succeſſion of them, they may be continued from Mid- 
ſummer to the Lud of O#fober, or Middle of November ; 
but as the Stems of theſe Plants advance, there ſhould 
be a Stick put down by each Root, to which the Stem 
ſhould be fitened, to prevent its being broken by the 
Wind, 

It is a common Practice with many, to plant theſe 
Roots in Pots, and plunge the Pots into a hot Bed ; but 
there is much more Trouble in raiſing them in this Me- 
thod, than in that before directed; for if the Roots are 
not planted in very ſmall Pots, there will be a Neceſſity 
of making the Beds much larger, in order to contain a 
Quantity of the Roots; and it they are firſt planted in 
ſmall Pots, they. ſhould be ſhaken out of theſe into Pots 
of a larger Size, when they begin to ſhoot out their 
Flower Stems, otherwiſe the Stalks will be weak, and 
roduce but few Flowers; therefore I prefer the other 
Method, as there is no Danger in removing the Roots, 
if it is done with Care. 

When the Roots are ſtrong and properly managed, 
the Stems will riſe 3 or 4 Feet high, and each Stem will 
roduce 20 Flowers or more; in this the great Beauty 
of theſe Flowers conſiſts, for when there are but a few 
Flowers upon the Stalks, they ſoon fade away, and muſt 


be frequently renewed ; for the Flowers are produced in 


Spikes coming out alternately upon the Stalk, the lower 
Flowers opening firſt ; and as theſe decay, thoſe above 
them open, ſo that in Proportion to the Number of 
Flowers upon each Stalk, they continue in Beauty a 
longer or ſhorter Time. 

The Sort with double Flowers will require a little 
more Care, in order to have the Flowers fair; but this 


Care is chiefly at the Time of blowing, for the Flowers 


of this Sort will not open, if they are expoſed to the 
epen Air; therefore when the Flowers are fully formed 
and near opening, the Pots ſhould be placed in an airy 
Glaſs Cale, or a Shelter of Glaſſes ſhould be prepared 
for them, that the Dews and Rains may not fall upon 
them, for that will cauſe the Flowers to rot away be- 
fore they open, and the Heat of the Sun drawn through 
the Glailes will cauſe their Flowers to expand very fair. 
With this Management, I have had this Sort, with very 
double Flowers extremely fair, and upward of 20 upon 
one Stem, ſo that they have made a beautiful Appear- 
ance 3 but where this has not been practiſed, I have 
rarely ſeen one of them in any Beauty. 

POLIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 206. Tab. g7. Teu- 
crium. Lin. Gen. Plant. 625, Mountain Poley. 

The Charaters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is permanent, of one 
Leaf, cut inta 5 acute Segments. The FHlawer is of the 
Lip Kind; in bath ene Petal, with a 2 Tube. The 
Stamina occupy the Place of the upper Lip, and the lower 
Lip is cut into 5 Segments. It bath 4 Awl-ſpaped Stami- 


na, which are terminated by ſmall Summits, and a Germen 


divided into 4 Parts, ſupperting a ſlender Stzle, crowned 
by 2 narrow Stigmas; the Germen becomes 4 naked Seecd:, 


incloſed in the Empalament. 
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The Species are, 

r. Polio foliis lanceolatis integerrimis, caulibus pro- 
cumbentibus, floribus corymboſes terminalibus. Mountain 
Poley with entire Spear-ſhaped Leaves, trailing Stalks, 
and Flowers growing in a Corymbus at the End of the 
Branches. This is the Polium lavendule folio.” C. B. P. 
220. Mountain Poley with a Lavender Leaf. 

2. POLIUM ſpicis oblongis folits obtufis crenatis tomen- 
eis. Mountain Poley with oblong Spikes of Flowers, 
and obtuſe, crenated, woolly Leaves. This is the Po- 
lium montanum luteum. C. B. Yellow Mountain Poley. 

3. Poliuu ſpicts ſubretundis, caulibus ſuffruticoſis in- 
canis, felis linearibus tomentofss, Mountain Poley with 
roundiſh Spikes of Flowers, hoary ſhrubby Stalks, and 
very narrow woolly Leaves. Folium luteum anguſtifelium. 
C. B, P. Narrow-leaved yellow Mountain Poley. 

4. Pollux caule rameſo procumbente, foltis lincari- lan- 
ceolatis dentatis, floribus corymboſis terminalibus, Poley with 
a branching trailing Stalk, narrow, Spear-ſhaped, woolly, 
indented Leaves, and Flowers growing in a Corymbus 
terminating the Branches. This is the Pelium monta- 
num. album. C. B. P. 221, White Mountain Poley. 

5. POLIUM caule cred diffuſe, faliis lineari-lanceolatis 
crenatis, corymbis terminalibus lateralibuſque. Poley with 
an erect diffuſed Stalk, narrow, Spear-thaped, crenated 
Leaves, and Flowers growing in a Corymbus, termi- 
nating and proceeding out of the Sides of the Branches. 
This is the Polium maritimum erectum Monſpeliacum. C- 
B. H. 221. Upright maritime Poley of Montpelier. 

6. Potium caulibus procumbentibus birſutifſimis, faliis 
cunetformi- orbiculatis crenatis. Poley with very hairy 


trailing Stalks, and orbicular Wedge-ſhaped Leaves 


which are crenated. This is the Polium Pyrenaicum ſu- 
pinum, hederæ terrefiris folio Tourn. Infl. 206. Low 
Pyrenean Poley, with a Leat like that of Ground-1vy, 

7. PoL1UM caule eretlo ramaſo, falits lanceclatis denta- 
tis ſubtus tomentofts, floribus conſertis terminalibus. Poley 
with an upright branching Stalk, Spear-ſhaped inden- 
ted Leaves, which are woolly on their under Side, and 
Flowers growing in Cluſters terminating the Branches, 
This is the Polium montanum album ſerratum, latifolium, 
ereflum majus. Barrel. Obſ. 34. Greater upright white 
Mountain Poley, with a broad ſawed Leaf. 

8. Poliuu caule erecte corymbeſo, foliis linearibut re- 
flexis, floribus terminalibus. Poley with an upright Stalk 
branching out in Form of a Corymbus, narrow reflexed- 
Leaves, and Flowers terminating the Stalks. This is 
the Fulium montanum album anguſflifocium. C. B. P. 221, 


| Narrow-leaved white Mountain Foley. 


9. Pollou caule rameſo, procumbente, foltis lineari- 


lanceolatis ſupernd dentatis, fpicis oblongis terminalibus,.. 
Poley with a railing branching Stalk, narrow Spear- 


ſhaped Leaves which are indented toward the Top, and 


oblong Spikes of Flowers terminating the Stalks. This. 


is the Palium Hiſpanicum ſubiuum, flare flav:ſcente. Tourn, 


Inſt. 2073. Low Spenijh Foley with à yellowiſh Flower. 
10. Poli caule credo ſuffruticeſo, faliis linearibus 


confertis, ſpicts- qlindricis faſtigiatis terminalibus, Poley 


with an upright under Shrub- Stalk, narrow Leaves 


growing in Cluſters, ang cylindrical Spikes of Flowers 
growing in Bunches, which terminate the Stalks. Polium 
ereftum album, anzuſtiori felis & ſpicd. Phil. Tranf. 417. 


Upright white Foley with a narrower Leaf and Spike. 
11. Poiivas 
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11. Por iu caule erecto fruticoſo, folits lanceelatis to- 
mentoſis integerrimit, corymbis terminalibus. Poley with 
an upright ſhrubby Stalk, Spear-ſhaped woolly Leaves 
which are entire, and Flowers growing in a Corymbus 
terminating the Stalks. Polium Valentinum fruticoſum, 
anguſtifolium, flore albo. Barr. Icon. 1048. Shrubby nar- 
row-leaved Poley of Valentia, with a white Flower. 

12. Poliu u caule procumbente, foliis linearibus ſerra- 
tis, corymbis confertis terminalibus. Poley with a trailing 
Stalk, narrow ſawed Leaves, and cluſtered Flowers 
growing in a Cormybus, at the Ends of the Stalks. 
This is the Polium montanum album, anguflifolium ſerra- 
tum, ſupinum minus. Barrel. Icon. 1091. Low, ſmaller, 
white Mountain Poley, with a narrow ſawed Leaf. 

13. Poliux caule diffuſo procumbente, ſoliit linearibus 
dentatis tomentoſis, ſpicis ſubrotundis. Poley with a trail. 
ing diffuſed Stalk, narrow indented woolly Leaves, and 
roundiſh Spikes of Flowers. This is the Polium monta- 
num luteum, ſerratis anguſtioribus incanis foliis. Barrel. 
Icon. 1089. Yellow Mountain Poley, with narrower, 
hoary, ſawed Leaves. 

14. Polio caule ereflo ſuffruticeſe, foliis lanceolatis 
integerrimis, corymbis confertis terminalibus. Poley with 
an erect ſnrub h talk, Spear-ſhaped entire Leaves, and 
cluſtered Flowers growing in a Corymbus at the Ends 
of the Branches. | 

15. Poll iu caule diffuſe, foliis linearibus pinnato-den- 
tatit, ſpicis ſubrotundis lateralibus. Poley with a diffuſed 
Stalk, linear, winged, indented Leaves, and roundiſh 
Spikes of Flowers proceeding from the Sides of the 
Stalks. Polium Smyrneum — rem Tourn. Cor. 14. 
Poley of Smyrna, with a Water Germander Leaf, 

The iſt Sort grows naturally on the Mountains 
about Baſil and Geneva, as alſo in France, The Root 
of this Plant is compoſed of many ligneous Fibres, 
which ſpread: wide in the Ground, from which ariſe 
ſeveral weak, trailing, ligneous Stalks, 8 or 9 Inches 
long, which ſpread on every Side, and ſend out many 
ſmall Branches, garniſhed with ſmall Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, of a deep green and entire; they are placed by 
Pairs. The Flowers are produced in a Corymbus at 


the End of the Branches, they are white, and ſhaped 


like thoſe of the other Species. Theſe appear in June 
and Fuly, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by Seeds in Eng- 


land. There is another Sort with much ſmaller Leaves, 


which are hoary on their under Side, but I am not cer- 
tain if it is a diſtin Species. 

The-2d Sort grows naturally in Spain ; the Stalks of 
this are rather herbaceons, and trail upon the Ground ; 
they are about ſix Inches long, hoary, and garniſhed 
with woolly Leaves, about half an Inch long; ſome of 
them are Wedge-ſhaped, others are oblong, ending in 
obtuſe Points, they are crenated toward their Ends. 
The Flowers are collected in oblong thick Spikes at the 
End of the Branches, they are of a deep yellow Colour, 


and appear the Beginning of June, but are ſeldom ſuc- 


ceeded by Seeds in this Country. ' 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal ; 
the Stalks of this are ligneous, ere&, and branching, 
covered with a hoary Down ; they riſe 6 or 8 Inches 
high, and are garniſhed with linear Leaves about Halt 
an Inch long; they are woolly, and have ſometimes 2 
or 3 flight Indentures on their Edges. The Flowers 
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are collected in roundiſh Spikes at the End of 
es, they are of a bright yellow, and have ard 25 wy 
palements. "Theſe appear in — and Fuly aa 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
and in Italy; this hath a trailing branching Stalk, which 
at the Bottom is ligneous, but the Branches are herbace- 
ous and woolly ; they are garniſhed with linear, Spear- 
ſhaped, woolly Leaves, indented on their Edges. The 
Flowers are produced in a Corymbus at the End of the 
Branches, they are ſmall, white, and ſhaped like the o- 
ther Species. This flowers in June and July. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally near the 'Sea, in the 
South of France and in Italy. This hath an erect branch. 
ing Stalk, which riſes a Foot high; the lower Part be- 
comes ligneous, but the upper is herbaceous; the Leaves 
are linear, Spear-ſhaped, about an Inch long, crenated 
on their Fdges, of a thick Conſiſtence, and a little 
woolly, The Flowers are collected in a Corymbus at 
the End of the Branches, they are white like the other 
Species, and appear in July and Auguſt. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally on the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains ; this hath flender ſhrubby Stalks, which trail cloſe 
upon the Ground ; they have a purple Bark, and cover. 
ed with white Hairs ; the Leaves are round at the Top 
but at their Baſe are contracted in Form of a Wedge, 
and are crenated on their Edges, ſo as to reſemble i 
firſt Sight the Leaves of Ground-ivy, but they are hair 
and of a thicker Conſiſtence. The Flowers are — hd 
ted in round Bunches at the End of the Branches, one 
Half of their Petals are purple, and the other Half 
white; they are larger than thoſe of the other Species 
but are of the ſame Form. It flowers great Part of 
Summer, but ſeldom produces Seeds here. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in Italy and Spain; this 
hath a ligneous, ered, branching Stalk, which riſes near 
a Foot high; it is very hoary, and branches out toward 
the Top; the Leaves are Spear-ſhaped, indented on their 
Edges, and woolly on their under Side. The Flowers 
are white, ſmall, and grow in Cluſters at the End of the 
Branches. It flowers in June and July. ; 
The 8th Sort grows naturally in Spain and [taly ; this 
riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 9g or 10 Inches high, branch- 
ing out toward the Top in Form of a Corymbus; the 
Leaves are linear, and their Edges reflexed. The Flow- 
ers are collected in roundiſh woolly Heads at the End 
of the Branches, they are white, and ſmaller than 
moſt of the other Species. It flowers in June and 
July. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in Spain; it hath a 
trailing branching Stalk about 6 or 8 Inches long, which 
is ligneous at Bottom, but upward is herbaceous and 
hoary; the Leaves are linear, Spear-ſhaped, and in- 
dented toward the Ends. The Flowers are collected in 
oblong Spikes at the End of the Branches, they are of a 
"my yellow Colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the other 

pecies. This flowers great Part of Summer. 

The 10th Sort grows naturally in Sicily ; this hath 
ſlender ſhrubby Stalks, which riſe a Foot and a Half 
high; they are ſmooth and white, ſending out a few 
ſhort Branches toward the Top, and are garniſhed with 
ſmall linear Leaves growing in Cluſters. The Flowers 
are collected in long cylindrical Spikes, which ſtand in 
Bunches at the Top of the Stalks, and ſometimes come 

out 
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out in Buriches on the Sides, theſe are ſmall and white. 
It flowers in July and Auguſt. 

The 11th Sort grows naturally in Valencia; this hath 
ſlender ligneous Stalks near 2 Feet high, which are hoa- 
ry, and garniſhed with ſmall Spear-ſhaped entire Leaves 
at Intervals, ſtanding in Cluſters; they -are woolly, and 
ſit cloſe to the Stalk z the upper Part of the Stalk di- 
vides into ſeveral ſlender Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining a 
ſmall Corymbus of white Flowers. The whole Plant 
is very hoary, and has a ſtrong aromatick Odour ; it 
flowers late in Summer. 

The 12th Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
and in Italy; this hath trailing ligneous Stalks about a 
Foot long, garniſhed with linear ſawed Leaves, which 
are hoary, and have ſmaller Leaves coming out from the 
Boſom of the other. The Flowers are colleQed in a 
Corymbus at the End of the Branches, they are ſmall 
and white. This flowers in June and Fuly, _ 

The 13th Sort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; this 
hath diffuſed trailing Stalks, very woolly, about ſix or 
ſeven Inches long, garniſhed with narrow indented 
Leaves, covered w'th a _— Down, and terminated 
by roundiſh Heads of yellow Flowers ; the whole Plant 
is very hoary. It flowers in July. 

The 14th Sort grows naturally in Spain; this hath 
erect branching Stalks about 6 or 8 Inches high; the 
Branches come out oppoſite the whale Length of the 
Stalk, they are garniſhed with ſmall Spearſhaped Leaves 
of a dark green Colour on their upper Side, but hoary 
on their under; the Stalks and Branches are terminated 
by Cluſters of blue Flowers, which are collected in 
roundiſh Heads. This Sort flowers in July and Auguft 

The ' 15th Sort grows naturally about Smyrna ; this 
hath Aue Stalks, which riſe about a Foot high; they 
are white, and cloſely garniſhed with linear Leaves near 
2 Inches long, and about a Quarter of an Inch broad; 
they are indented regularly on their Edges like thoſe of 
Spleenwort, but the Indentures are not deep; they are 
of a dark green on their upper Side, but hogry on their 
under. The Flowers terminate the Branches, in roun- 
diſh Spikes, and alſo come out from their Side ; they 
are white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the other Species. 
It flowers in Fuly and Auguſt. 

There are ſeveral other Species of this Genus, which 
grow naturally in the warmer Parts of Europe; but 
thoſe here mentioned, are all that I have yet ſeen grow- 
ing in the Engliſb Gardens. 15 

All the Sorts, except the firſt, are abiding Plants; 
they may be propagated by Seeds, which muſt be pro- 
cured from the Countries where they oy 
becauſe they ſeldom perfect their Seeds in N 
Theſe ſhould be ſown upon a Bed of freſh light Earth 
in Spring, and when the Plants come up, they muſt be 
carefully kept clean from Weeds; about the Middle of 
July they will be fit to remove, when they may be 
- carefully taken up, and Part of them planted on a warm 
Border of dry rubbiſhy Soil, obſerving to ſhade them 
from the Sun, and water them till they have taken new 
Root, after which they will require no other Culture, 
but to keep them clean from Weeds. My adviſing theſe 

and many other aromatick Plants, which are Natives of 
the warmer Parts of Europe, to be planted in Rubbiſh, 
is founded upon long Experience of their abiding 

Vor. II. 


flexed at the Brim, where it is bifid. The 
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much longer, and reſiſting the Cold of our Winter; 
much better, than when they are growing in better 
Ground, where they grow rauch freer, are fuller of 
— Hh and therefore more liable to be killed by 
roſt. 

The remaining Plants may be planted in ſmall Pots, 
filled with freſh, light, undunged Earth, and placed in 
the Shade till they have taken new Root ; then they 
may be removed into an open Situation, to remain till 
the Beginning of November, 'when they ſhould be pla- 
ced under a common Frame, to ſecure them from the 
Froſt in Winter, which ſometimes deſtroys them, by 
this Method the Species may be preſerved. 

Theſe Plants may be diſpoſed in a Garden, ſo as to 
afford Pleaſure, by mixing them with Marum, Maſtich, 
and ſeveral other aromatick Plants, upon the floping 
Sides of Banks, which are expoſed to the Sun, or upon 
little Hillocks raiſed in a ſheltered Situation, where, by 
the Diverſity of their hoary Branches, being of various 
Shapes, they will make a pretty Appearance and in 
ſuch Places they will reſiſt the Cold much better, than 
when they are planted in a good Soil. 

They may alſo be propagated by Cuttings or Slips, 
which ſhould be planted the Be inning of April, juſt be- 
fore they ſhoot, upon a Border expoſed to, the Eaſt ; 
and if the Seaſon proves dry, they muſt be watet ed and 
ſhaded until they have taken Root, and afterward they 
will require no other Care but to keep them clean from 
Weeds, and at Michatlmas the Plants ſhould be removed 
where they are deſigned to remain ; but it will be pro- 
per to put a Plant of each Sort in Pots, that they may 

ſheltered in Winter, to preſerve the Kinds. 

* The 4th and 5th Sorts are ſometimes uſed in Me- 
icine. 4 ers. 1 

POLYANTHUS. See Primula. r 

POLYGALA. Tourn. Inf. R. H. 174. Tab. 79. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 761. [ſo called, of S, much, and y, 
Milk, becauſe if Cattle are fed in Marſhes that produce 
this Plant, they give a great Quantity of Milk ] Mi'k- 
wort. 0 bo , 

The Characters are, ſh 
The Flower has a ſmall permanent Empalement of 3 


Leaves, which are oval and acute; 2 of theſe are below 


the Petals, and one is above. The Flower is ſbaped like 
thoſe of the ＋ Kind, the Number of Petals is inde- 
terminate. The Wing 

the other Petals; the Standard is tubulous, ſhort, and re- 
ic concave, 
compreſſed, and bellied toward the Top. It bath 8 Stami- 
na in 2 Boie, included in the Keel, terminated by fingle 
Summits; and an oblong Germen ſupparting an ered Style, 
terminated by a thick, bifid Stigma. The Germen becomes 
a Heart. ſbaped Capſule baving 2 Cells, each containing 
one Seed. | | 


The Species are, 


* 


1. PoLYGAL a floribus criflatis racem oft caulibus Ler- 


2 

baceis fimplicibus procumbentibus, folilt lincari-lonccalatis. 

Amen. Acad. 2. p. 136. Milkwort with branching creſt- 

ed Flowers, ſingle, trailing, herbaceous Stalks, and li- 

near Spear-ſhaped Leaves, This is the Polygala vulga- 

ris. C. B. P. 215. Common Milkwort. | 

2. Pol Y ALA floribus criflatis racemeſir, caule ere 

foliis lancedlate- linearibus 2 Sauv. Mon lb. 5. Milk- 
1 wort 
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ings are large, plain, and extend beyond 
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wort with branching creſted Flowers, an erect Stalk, 
and acute, Spear-ſhaped, linear Leaves. This is the 
Polygala vulgaris colaris obſaleti, foliit anguſtiſſimis. J. B. 
3. P. 338. Common Milkwort with a worn- out Flow- 
er, and the narroweſt Leaves. 

3. PoLYGALA floribus criflatis, carind lunulatd, caule 
fruticoſo, foliis lævibus oblongis obtuſir. Aman. Acad. 2. 

> 138. Milkwort with creſted Flowers, a Moon-ſhaped 

Kee , and a ſhrubby Stalk bearing oblong Leaves, 

which end in obtuſe Points. This is the Polyga/a fru- 

teſcens, folio buxi, flore max imo. Tourn. Inſt. 17 5, Shrub- 

by Milkwort, with a Box Tree Leaf and a large 
wer. 

4. PoLyGAr a floribus imberbibus ſpar ſis, caring apice 
ſubrotunds, caule fruticaſo, faliis lanceolatis, Aman. Acad. 
2. p. 140. Milkwort with Flowers growing thinly and 
without Beards, the Point of the Keel roundiſh, a 
fhrubby Stalk, and Spear-ſhaped Leaves. This is the 
Chamebuxus flore coluteæ. C. B. P. 471. Low Box with 
a Flower like Bladder Sena. | 

5. POLYGALA floribus imberbibus 25 caule erecto 
berbaces ſimpliciſſimo, foliis lato-lancealatis. Amen. Acad. 
Milkwort with ſpiked Flowers having no Beards, an 
erect, ſingle, herbaceous Stalk, and broad Spear · ſhap- 
ed. Leaves. This is the Polygala Virginiana, foliis 
long is, floribus in thyrſo candidis, radice alexipbar- 
micd. Edit. Prior. Milkwort of Virginia with oblong 
Leaves, white Flowers ranged in a looſe Spike, and an 
alexipharmick Root, commonly called Senega Rattle 


Snakewort. 
6. PoLyYGALa floribus imberbibus, oblongo capitatis, 
caule ereflo ramoſo, foliis linearibus. Milkwort with beai d- 
leſs Flowers growing in oblong Heads, an erect branch- 
ing Stalk, and linear Leaves. 'The is the Polygala 
Mariana, anguſltiori Join, fore purpureo. Pluk. Mantiſſ. 
153. Tab. 438. fg 5. y/and Milkwort with a nar- 
rower Leaf and a purple Flower. 
7. PoLyGALA floribus criftatis, racemo terminali, caule 
erets ri noſe, folits lanceolatis tomentofsr, Milk wort with 
creſted Flowers, an ere& branching Stalk, terminated 
by a looſe Spike of Flowers, and woolly Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves. This is the Polygala Americana eretta, flore 
pur pures- cœrules, folio molli incanoe. Houſt. My. Upright 
American Milkwort, wittfa purpliſh blue Flower, and a 
foft hoary Leaf. 

There are ſeveral other Species of this Genus, ſome of 
which grow naturally in Europe, and others in America, 
but as they are ſeldom cultivated in Gardens, fo it 
would be to little Purpoſe to enumerate them here, 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in Paſtures and upon 
Heaths in England; of this there are three Varieties, 
ene with a blue, another with a purple, and a third 
with white Flowers, which are frequently found in- 
permixed; and there is another which is larger, and 
is ſuppoſed to be a diſtin Species; but I rather believe 
this Difference is owing to the Soil in which they 
grow ; for the large one is generally found growing 
m moiſt Paſtures, and the ſmall. one upon dry ths. 
This hath a perennial Root, from which come out 3 
or 4 ſlender, trailing, herbaceous Stalks, about fix 
Inches long, garniſhed with linear Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
about half an Inch long, . and an eighth Part of an 
Inch broad in the Middle, terminating in Points, at 
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both Ends. The Flowers are produced at the Top of 
the Stalks, branching out ; they are ſmall, and of a 
blue, purple, or white Colour, having two Wings, a 
Keel and Standard like the Butterfly Flowers. Theſe 
appear in June, and are ſucceeded by flattiſh Heart- 
ſhaped Capſules, dividing into 2 Cells, each containing 
one Seed. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally upon ſteril Ground a- 
bout Mcountpelier z this Sor t is 4 it riſes with 3 
upright Stalk about ſix Inches high, which is garniſhed 
with narrow Leaves placed alternate, ending in acute 
Points, The Flowers are ſmall, of a worn-out purple 
Colour; the Keel is bearded like the common Sort. I his 
flowers in July, and has Seed Veſſels like the firſt Sort, 
but ſmaller; the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

Theſe Sorts are very rarely admitted into Gardens, 
nor do they thrive ſo well when ſown or tranſplanted 
there, as in their natural Situation. If theſe are culti- 
vated, their Seeds ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are 
ripe, otherwiſe they rarely grow. | 

The 3d Sort grows — at the Cape of Good Hope ; 
this hath a ſhrubby Stalk, covered with a ſmooth brown 
Bark, which riſes 4 or 5 Feet high, ſending out ſeveral 
ſpreading Branches toward the Top, which are cloſely 
garniſhed with oblong, blunt-pointed, ſmooth Leaves, 
about an Inch long, and a Quarter of an Inch broad, 
of a lucid green, ſitting cloſe to the Branches. The 
Flowers are produced at the End of the Branches, they 
are large, white on their Outſide, but of a bright pur- 

le within ; the Keel of the Flower is hollowed like a 

Ifmoon, and is bearded ;' the Wings are expanded 
wide, and the Standard is inc urved; this Plant continu- 
eth flowering moſt Part of Summer. The Flowers are 
ſucceeded by compreſſed Heart-ſhaped Seed Veſſels ha- 
ving two Cells, each containing one hard, ſmocth, ſhin- 
ing Seed. I his Plant is propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in ſmall Pots, filled with light loamy 
Earth, ſoon after they are ripe ; theſe Pots may be pla- 
ced where they may have the Morning Sun only till 
Ofcber, when they ſhould be placed under à hot Bed 
Frame, and plunged into old Tanners Bark which has 
loſt its Heat, where they may be defended from Froſt 
during the Winter, and in Tring the Pots ſhould be 
plunged into à moderate hot Bed, which will bring up 
the Plants. When theſe appear, they ſhould not be 
too tenderly treated, but muſt have a large Share of free 
Air admitted, and when they ate fit to tranſplant, they 
ſhould be carefully ſhaken out of the Pots, and ſeparated, 
planting each into a ſmall Pot filled with ſoft loamy 

arth, and plunged into a very moderate hot Bed to 
forward their taking new Root, obſerving to ſhade 
them from the Sun, and gently refreſh them with Wa- 
ter as they 8 it, but they muſt not have too 
much Wet. hen they are rooted, they muſt be gra- 
dually inured to bear the open Air, and in June they 
may be placed abroad in a ſheltered Situation, where 
they may remain till the Middle or latter End of OAe- 
her, according as the Seaſon proves favourable ; then 
they muſt be removed into the Green-houſe, and treated 
as Orange Trees, being careful not to give them too 
much Wet during the Winter Seaſon. In the Summer 
they mult be gen abroad with other Green-hovſe 
Plants, where, by their long Continuance in flower, my 
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will make a fine Appearance. 'The Management of this 
Plant is nearly the ſame as for the Orange Tree. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally on the Apr, and upon 
the Mountains in Auſtria and — this riſes with 
a ſlender, branching, ligneous Stalk about a Foot high, 
when it grows upon good Ground, but on a rocky Soil 
ſeldom more than Half that Height. The Branches 
are may garnifhed with ſtiff, ſmooth Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves of a lucid green. From between the Leaves, 
toward the Top of the Branches, the Flowers come out 
upon very ſhort Foot Stalks; they are white on their 
Outſide, but within are of a purpliſh Colour mixed with 
| yellow, and have a grateful Odour. Theſe appear in 
May, and are ſucceeded by Seed Veſſels ſhaped like thoſe 
of the former Sort. 

This Plant is very difficult to cultivate in Gardens, 
for it commonly grows out of the Fiſſures of Rocks, 
fo cannot be eaſily tranſplanted, and the Sceds are with 
Difficulty obtained from Abroad; nor do theſe vegetate 
till _ have been a whole Year in the Ground, and 
when the Plants come up, they make very little Progreſs 
here, being very difficult to tranſplant, which occaſions 
its preſent Scarcity in England. 

The beſt Method of cultivating this is by Seeds, 
which ſhouid be procured as freſh as poſſible from the 
Places of its natural Growth, and fown in Pots as ſoon 
as it arrives; theſe Pots may be plunged into the 
Ground, where they may have only the Morning Sun. 
If theſe are ſown before Chri//mas, there will be a 
Chance of the Plants coming up the following Spring, 
but thoſe, which are not ſown till toward Spring, will 
remain in the Ground a Year; therefore the Pots 
ſhould be plunged into the Ground, where they may 
have but little Sun the following Summer, and in Au- 
tumn they may be removed, and 'plunged into an old 
Tan Bed under a hot Bed Frame, where they may be 
protected from ſevere Froſt ; for although this Plant is 
a Native of the Alps and other Cold Moun“ains, yet as 
the Seeds will not be covered with Snow here, as they 
are in their native Soil and Situation, the Seeds are fre- 
quently ſpoiled here by the Inconſtancy of the Weather 
in England. When the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
placed in Shade during Summer, and in Autumn they 
may be turned out of the Pots, and planted in a Bor- 
der where they may have only the Morning Sun, for 
this Plant will not thrive long in Pots. If the Winter 
8 very ſevere, it will be proper to cover the Sur- 
ace of the Ground about their Roots with Mulch to 
keep out the Froſt. If the Plants take Root in the Bor- 
der, they ſhould remain there undiſturbed, and be only 


kept clean from Weeds, for the Ground about their 


Roots ſhould not be dug or _ 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in moſt Parts of North 
America. This hath a perennial Root compoſed of ſe- 
veral fleſhy Fibres, from which ariſe 3 or 4 branching 
Stalks, which grow ere, and are more than a Foot 
high ; theſe are garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves pla- 
ced alternately. The Flowers are produced in looſe 
Spikes at the End of the Branches ; they are ſmall, 
white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the common Sort, but 
their Keels have no Beards. It flowers here in Juh, 
but the Plants do not produce Seeds here. 

The Root of this Sort has been long uſed by the Se- 
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neka Indian to cure the Bite of the Rattle-Snake, which, 
if taken in Time, is an infallible Remedy. And of 
late it hath been uſed by the Inhabitants of Yirginia in 
many Diſorders which are occaſioned by a thick ſizy 
Blood; fo that the Root of this Plant, when its Virtucs 
are fully known, may become one of the -moſt uſeful 
Medicines yet diſcovered. The Seneta Indians powder 
this Root, and generally carry it about them when they 
travel in the Woods, leſt they ſhould be bit by the Rattle- 
ſnake ; and whenever this happens, they take a Quan- 
tity of the Powder inwardly, and apply ſome of it to 
the Part bitten, which is a fure Remedy. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Maryland ; this hath 
a perennial Root, from which ariſe two or three Stalks 
about 8 Inches high, which divide into ſeveral ere& 
Branches, garniſhed with ſmall linear Leaves of a dark 
green Colour. The Flowers are collected into oblong 
Heads at the Ends of. the Stalks; they are ſmall, and of 
a purpliſh blue Colour. 

Both theſe Sorts are difficult to cbtain, for the Seeds 
rarely ſucceed, ſo the beſt Way is to procure their Roots 
from America, and when they arrive, plant them in 2 
Bed of light Farth in a ſheltered Situation. In Summer 
they muſt be kept clean from Weeds, and if the Surface 
of the Ground about their Roots is covered with old 
Tanners Bark, or any other Kind of Mulch in Winter, 
to keep out the Froſt, it will be a ſecure Method to 
preſerve them. 

The 7th Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Houftoun at La 
Vera Crus; this hath a taper perennial Root which runs 
deep in the Ground, from which ariſe ſeveral lender 
branching Stalks about 6 or 7 Inches high, garniſhed 
with downy Spear-ſhaped Leaves an Inch long, and half 
an Inch broad in the Middle, drawing to a = at both 
Ends. The Flowers are produced in looſe _ at the 
Fnd of the Branches ; they are larger than the common 
Sort, and of a bluiſh purple Colour. The Keel of the 
Flower is bearded, as in the common Sort. 

This is too tender to live in the open Air in ,Zrgland, 
and it is one of thoſe Plants which will not thrive in Pots, 
ſo is difficult topreſerve here. It is propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be procured from Abroad. The Seeds, 
which I received from Dr. Houſtoun, remained a Year 
in the Ground before the Plants appeared, and the Plants 
lived one Year ; but when their Roots reached the Bot- 
tom of the Pots, they decayed, and thoſe, which were 
tranſplanted into larger Pots, did not ſurvive their Remo- 
val, though it was performed with great Care. 

POLYGONATUM. See Convallaria. 

POLPYODIUM. Turn. Inft. R. H. 5 40. Tab. 316. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. [of S many, and ee; a Foot, 7. d. 
many Feet. This Kindof Plant ftrikes its Roots into 
every Part it can lay hold of, whether it be Stone, 
Earth, or Tree, it is the ſame Thing, eſpecially if it be 
a Tree of the Oak Kind.] Polypody. 

The Characlers are, : : 

This is one of the Fern Tribe, which is diſtinguiſbed from 
the others. by the Fructiſicat ion being in roundiſh Sp.ts 
diſtributed on the under Surface of the Leaf. 


The Species are 
1. Po — ot u M ſrondibus pinnatifidis, pinnis oblongis 


ſubſerratis obtufts, radice ſquammata Lin. Sp. Plant. 1085, 
Po 


with Wing pointed Leaves having oblong obtuſe 
e R I i2 Lobes 


ON | ; 
Lobes which are ſomewhat ſawed, and a ſcaly Root. 
Polyp:dium vulgare C. B. P. 359. Common Polypady. 

2 Potro iu frondibus pinnatiſidis, pinnis lanceo- 
latis lacero-pinnatifidis ſerratis. Lin Sp. Plant. 1086. 
Polypody with wing-pointed Leaves, whoſe Lobes are 
Spear-ſhaped, and the Jags wing-pointed and ſawed. 
Polypodium Cambro-Britannicum, pinnulis ad mar gines la- 
ciniatis. Raii Syn. Welſh Polypody with jagged Leaves. 

There are ſeveral other Species of this Plant which 
are Natives of America, ſome of which are preſerved in 
curious Botanick Gardens for Variety ; but as they are 
rarely cultivated in other Gardens, it is not worth while 
to enumerate them in this Place. 

The 1 Sort is that uſed in Medicine, and is found 
growing on old Walls and ſhady Banks in divers Parts of 
England. The 2d Sort was brought from Wales, where 
it grows in great Plenty, and is the moſt beautiful of all 
the Sorts. Theſe Plants may be. propagated by parting 
their Roots in Spring before they ſhoot, and ſhould be 
planted in a very poor moiſt Soil under the Shade of 
a Wall; for if they are expoſed to the Sun, they will 
not thrive. They chiefly delight to grow out of the 
Joints of Walls and old Buildings, but are commonly 
found expoſed to the North. | | 
 POMGRANATE. , See Punica, 

; POMUM ADAMI. See Aurantium. 

PONTEDERIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 361 Michelia. 
Houſt. MS. 

The Cbaradters are, 

The Flowers are included in an oblong Sheath, which 
opens on one Side ; it bath 6 Petals which are divided; 
the three upper are ereft, and form a Kind of Lip; the 
three under are reflexed. It bath 6 Stamina which are 
inſerted to the Petals ;, the three, which are longeſt, are 

aftened to the Mouth of the Tube; the other are inſerted 
in the Baſe ; they are terminated by proſtrate Summits. 
Under the Petals is fituated an oblong Germen, ſupporting 
a fingle Style which declines, and is crowned by a ſingle 
Stigma. The Germen turns to a ſoft Fruit divided inta 
fox Cells, each containing ſeveral ſmall roundiſh Seeds. 

The Species are, | ” 

r. PoNTEDERIA foliis baftati-cordatis, floribus ſpica- 
tis, Ponteder:a with Spear- pointed Heart ſhaped Leaves, 
and ſpiked Flowers. This is the Sagitte ſimilis planta 
paluftris Virginiana, ſpicd florum cerulei. Mor. Hiſt. 3. 
p. 618. Virginian, marſh, Plant-like Arrow-head, and 
having a Spike of blue Flowers. | 

2. PONTEDERJA foltis baſtatis, floribus umbellatis. 
Lin. Sp. P. 288. Pontederia_ with Spear-pointed Leaves, 
and Flowers growing in Umbels. This is the Sagitturie 
quodammods ſimilis planta Maderaſpatana, floribus medio 
caule quaſiex wtriculo prodeuntibus. Pluc. Phyt. Tab. 220. 
A Plant from 22 ſomewhat like Arrow- head, with 
Flowers proceeding from the Middle of the Stalk. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in marſhy Places in 
Virginia, ade Parts of North America, and the 
late Dr. Hann fountitgrowing plentifully at La Ve- 
ra Cruz. This bath a perennial Root from which ariſe 

two or three herbaceous thick Stalks a Foot high, each 
having one Arrow-pointed Heart-ſhaped Leaf about 5 
Inches longand 2 and a Half broad, of a pretty thick 
Conſiſtence. The Baſe is deeply indented, and the two 
Fars are rounded ; the Foot Stalk of the Leaf cloſely 
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embraces the. Stalk like a Sheath for near 3 Inches in 
Length ; above this is another Sheath which incloſes the 
Spike of Flowers; this opens on one Side, and the Stalk 
riſes near 2 Inches above it, where the Spikes of Flow- 
ers begin. The Spikes are about 3 Inches long; the 
Flowers are blue, fit very cloſe together, and have the 
Appearance of Lip Flowers. Theſe appear in June, but 
are not ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 

As this Plant grows naturally on moiſt boggy Places, 
it is very difficult to be preſerved in England, nor does 
the Plant ariſe from Seeds here, for I have ſowed the 
Seeds in various Situations, and managed them different, 
but could never get up any of the Plants ; but I had 
or 4 of the Plants ſent me, incloſed in large Clods of 


Earth from New England, which I planted in Pots, co- 


vering them with Moſs, and conſtantly ſupplied them 
with Water. With this Management two of them 
flowered, but the following Winter deſtroyed them, as 
they were not put under Shelter; fo that to preſerve 
them, they ſhould be placed under a hot Bed Frame in- 
Winter, where they may be expoſed to the open Air at 
all Times when the Weather is mild. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally about Madraſs in wate- 
ry Places. This riſes with a nate Stalk 8 or 9 Inches 
high, having one Arrow-pointed Leaf, whoſe Baſe em- 
braces the Stalk like a Sheath, and from the open Side 
of the Sheath comes out the Flowers, which are at firſt 
incloſed in another ſmaller Sheath ; theſe grow in a 
ſmall Kind of Umbel; they are compoſed of fix acute- 
pointed Petals which ſpread open. Each Flower ſtands 
upon a ſlender Foot Stalk about an Inch long; the Foot 
Stalk of the Leaf riſes a conſiderable Height above the 
Flowers, ſo that they appear to come out from the 
Middle of the Stalk. 

This Sort is much more difficult to preſerve in Eng- 
land, becauſe it grows naturally in a hot Country, and in 
Places flowed with Water. There was formerly one 
of theſe Plants brought over to, Charles Duboiſe Eſq; at 
Mitcham, but it was not long-lived here. 

POPULAGO. See Caltha. 

POPULUS, Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 592. Tab 365. Lin. 
Gen. Flant. 996. The Poplar Tree; in French, Peuplier. 

The Charadters are, | | 

The male and female Flowers grow upon ſeparate Trees. 
The male Flowers or Katkins bave one oblong, looſe, cylin- 
drical Empalement, which is imbricated. Under each Scale, 
whice is oblong, plain, and cut on the Border, is ſituated 
a ſingle Flower without any Petal ; they bave a Nectarium 
of ane Leaf turbinated at the Bottom, and tubulous at the 
Top, and 8 Stamina terminated by large four-cornered 
Summits. The female Fliwert are in Katkins like the male, 
but bave no Stamina; they bave an oval acute-pointed Ger- 
men, with ſcarce any Style crowned by a 1 Stig- 
ma. The Ger nen becomes an oval Capſule with tuo Cells, 
including many eval Seeds having bairy Down. 

The Species are, 

1. PorvLus * lobatis dentatis ſubtus tomenteſis 
Poplar Tree with lobated indented Leaves which are 
downy on their under Side. This is the Populus alba 
majoribus folii. C. B. P. 429. White poplar with larger 
Leaves, commonly called the Abele Tree. | 

2. Porurus foliis ſubrotundis, dentato-angulatis ſub- 


tus tomenteſis. Hort. Cliff. 460. Poplar Tree with _ 
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iſh Leaves, which are angularly indented, and dow ny on 
their under Side. This is the Populus alba minoribus fo- 
J. Lab. Icon. 103. White Popular with ſmaller Leaves. 

3. Porulus foliis ovato-cordatis acuminatis crenatis. 
Poplar Tree with oval Heart-ſhaped Leaves ending in 
acute Points which are crenated. This is the Populus 
nigra. C. B. P. 429. The black Poplar. 

4. PoruLvs foliis ſubrotundis dentato angulatis utrin- 
que g/abris. Hort. . 460. Poplar Tree with roundiſh 
Leaves having angular Indentures, and ſmooth on both 
Sides. Populus tremula C. B. P: 429. The Aſpen Tree. 

5. PoevurLus foliis cordatis obſolet2 crenatis, utrinque 
glabris. Poplar Tree with Heart-ſhaped Leaves which 
are ſomewhat crenated, and ſmooth on both Sides. Po- 
pulus folio max imo nunquam pilos ferens. Boerb. C. H P. 
Poplar with the largeſt Leaf, which is never hairy. 

6. Porutrus felits ſubcordatis oblongis crenatis Hort. 
Cliff. 460. Poplar Tree with oblong Leaves which are 
crenated, and almoſt Heart-ſhaped. This is the Popu- 
lus nigra folio maximo, geminis balfamum adoratiſſimum 
fundentibus Cateſb. Car. The Carolina Poplar Tree. 

7. Porvtus foliis ſubcordatis, infernè incams, ſupernꝭ 
atroviridis. Poplar with Leaves which are almoſt Heart- 
ſhaped, hoary on their under Side, and of a dark green 
above. This is the Populo ſimilis arbor reſinoſa altera. 
C. B. P. 430. Another reſinous Tree like the Poplar, 
commonly called Tacamabacca, | 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in the - temperate Parts 
of Europe; this and the ſecond Sort are — con- 
founded together, but they are certainly different Speci- 
es; this is commonly called 45:/e Free here, and the ſe- 
cond white Poplar. Tbe Leaves of this are large, and 
are divided into three, four or five Lobes, which are in- 
dented on their Edges ; they are of 'a very dark Colour 
on their upper Mie, and very white and downy'on their 
under, ſtanding upon Foot Stalks which are about an 
Inch long. The young Branches of this Tree have a 
purple Bark, and are covered with a white Down, but 
the Bark of the Stem-and older Branches are gray. In 
the Beginning of April the male Flowers or Katkins ap- 

-pear, which are cylindrical, ſcaly, and about three Inches 
long, and about a Week after come out the female Flow- 
ers on Katkins, which have no Stamina-hke thoſe of the 
male. Soon after theſe come out, the male Katkins fall 
off, and in five or fix Werks after, the female Flowers 


will have ripe'Seeds incloſed in a hairy Covering, when 


the Katkins will drop, and the Seeds will be wafted by 
the Winds to a great Diſtance. 

The Leaves of the 2d Sort are rounder, and not much 
above half the Size of thoſe of the firſt; they are in- 
dented on their Edges into Angles, and are downy on 
their under Side, but not ſo white as thoſe of the for- 
mer, nor are their upper Sutfaces of ſo deep green. 
The Shoots of this are paler, the Katkins longer, and 
the Down of the Seeds is whiter and longer. 

The Leaves of the 3d Sort are oval, Heart-ſhaped, and 
- lightly crenated on their Edges ; they are ſmooth on 
both Sides, and of a light green Colour, The Katkins 
of this are ſhorter than thoſe of the two former, 

The Leaves of the 4th Sort are roundiſh, and angu- 
larly indented ; they are ſmooth on both Sides, and 
ſtand upon long ſlender Foot Stalks, fo are ſhaken by 
the leaſt Wind, — whence it was titled the trembling 
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Poplar or Aſpine Tree. The Katkins of this are much 
like thoſe of the firſt, Sort, but the young Shoots are cf 
a dark brown Colour. 2 ä 

The 5th Sort 1 faw growing in the private Garden of 
Dr. Boerhbaaue near Leyden ; the Dr. told me he receiv- 
ed it from Pruſſia. I he Leaves are Heart-ſhaped ; they 
are 6 or ) Inches long, and 4 broad, and are ſlightly in- 
dented on their Fdges, ſtanding upon very ſhort — 
Stalks. The Shoots of this Iree were very ſtrong, 
and the Tree ſeemed as if it would grow to a great Size, 
but it was young when | ſaw ii. | 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Carolina, where it be- 
comes a large Tree. The Shoots of this Sort are very 
ſtrong in England, and are generally cornered ; they 
have a light green Bark like ſome Sorts of the Willow. 
The Leaves upon young Treee, and alto thoſe upon the 
lower Shoots, are very large, almoſt Heart-ſhaped and 
crenated, but thoſe upon the older Trees are ſmaller ; 
and as the Trees advance, their bark becomes lighter, 
approaching to a grayiſh Colour. "The Katkins of this 
Sort are like thoſe of the black Poplar, and the Sum- 
mits ot the Stamina are purple. 

The Shoots of this Tree while young are frequently 
killed down a conſiderable Length by the Froſt in Win- 
ter, but as the Trees grow older, their Shoots are not 
ſo vigorous, and become more ligneous, ſo are not liable 
to the ſame Diſaſter ; but the Trees ſhould be planted in 
a ſheltered Situation, for as their Leaves are very large, 
the Wind has great power over them, and the Branches be- 
ing tender, theyare frequently broken or ſplit down by the 
WindsintheSummerSeaſon, where they are much expoſed. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in Canada, and in other 
Parts of North America; this ſeems to be a Tree of 
middling Growth, and does not ſpire upward but ſends 
out many ſhort thick Shoots on every. vide, which are 
covered with a light brown Bark, and. garniſhed with 
Leaves differing — each other in Shape and Size, 
moſt of them almoſt Heart- ſhaped, but ſome are oval, 
and others near to Spear - ſnaped; they are whitiſh on their 
under Side, but of a dark green on their upper. The 

Katkins are like thoſe of the black Poplar, but the Num- 
ber of Stamina in the male Flowers is uncertain from 
eighteen to twenty-two. The female Flowers I have 
not ſeen, but by the male Katkins I have been induced 
to place it in this Genus. 

Theſe Trees may be propagated-either by Layers or 


Suckers, which the white Poplars ſend up from their 
Roots in great Plenty. The beſt Time for tranſplanting 
theſe Suckers is in Ofeber, when their Leaves begin 
to decay. Theſe may be placed in a Nurſery for 2 or 
3 Years to getStrength, before they are planted out where 
they are deſigned to remain; but if you intend to pro- 
pagate them from Cuttings, it is better to defer doing 
it until February, .at which Time you may plant Trun- 
cheons of 2 or 3 Feet long, thruſting them about a 
Foot and a Halt into the Ground. Theſe will rea- 
dily take Root, and if the Soil be moiſt in which 
they are planted, will arrive to a confiderable Bulk in 
a few Years, | 
The black Poplar is not ſo apt to take Root from 
large Truncheons, therefore it is the better Method to 
plant. Cuttings about a Foot and a Half in Length, 


thruſting _ 


Cuttings, which will readily take Root, alſo from 
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thruſting them « Foet deep into the Ground; theſe 
will take Root very freely, and may be afterwad tranſ- 
planted where they are to remain. This Sort will grow 
on any Soil, but thrives beſt in moift Places. 

I have planted cuttings of this Tree, which in four 
Years have been bigger in the Trunk than a Man's 
Thigh, and near 20 Feet High, and this upon a very indif- 
ferent Soil; but in a very moift Soil, it is common for 
theſe. Trees to ſhoot 8 or 10 Feet in a Seaſon; fo that 
where a Perfon hath a Mind to make a Shelter in a few 
Years, there is ſcarce any Tree fo proper for that Pur- 
__ but they ſhould not be planted too near the 

leaſure Garden, becaufe the Katkins and Down, which 
fall from theſe Trees, will make a prodigious Litter in 
the Spring. 

The white Sorts, as alſo the Aſpen Tree, likewiſe 
cauſe a great Litter in the Spring, when their Katkins 
and Down fall off; and their Roots being very apt to 
produce à large Quantity of Snckers, but eſpecially 
thoſe Trees that came from Suckers, which rendersthem 
unfit to be planted near a Houſe or Garden; but when 
they are interſperſed with other Trees in large Plantati- 
ons, they — agreeable Varietv, their Leaves being 
very white on their under Sides, which, when blown 
with the Wind, are turned to Sight. 

A conſiderable Advantage may be made by planting 
"thoſe Trees upon moiſt boggy Soil, where few other 


Trees will thrive. Many ſuch Places there are in Eng- 1 


land, which do not at preſent, bring in much Money 
to their Owners ; whereas if they were planted with 
theſe Trees, they would in a few Years, over pur- 
chafe the Ground, clear of all Expence ; but there are 
many Perſons who think nothing except Corn, worth 
cultivating in England ; or if they plant Timber, it 
muſt be Oak, Aſh, or Flm; and if their Land be not 
proper for either of theſe, it is deemed little worth; 
whereas if the Nature of the Soil was examined, and 
proper Sorts of Plants 'adapted to it, there might be ve- 
Ty great Advantage made cf ſeveral large TraQts of 
Land, which at this Time lie neglected. 

The Wood of theſe Trees, eſpecially of the Abele, 
is very good to lay for Floors, where it will laſt many 
Years ; and for its exceeding Whiteneſs, is by many 
Perſotis preferred to Oak ; but being of a ſoft Contex- 
ture, is very ſubject to take the Impreſſion of Nails, c 


which renders it leſs en for this Purpoſe: It is alſo 


very proper for wainſc otting Rooms, being leſs ſubject 
to fall or ſhrink, than moſt other Sorts of Wood ; but 
for Turnery Ware, there is no Wood equal to this for 
its exceeding W hiteneſs, ſo that T rays, Bowls, and many 
other Utenſils, are made of it; and the Belluws-makers 
prefer it for their Uſe, as do alſo the Shoemakers, not on 
tor Heels, but alſo for the Soles of Shoes; it is alſo 
very good to make light Carts, and the Poles are — 
proper to ſupport Vines, Hops, c. and the Lopping will 
afford good Fuel. 

Ihe Carolina Poplar may alſo be propagated by Cut- 
tings or Layers ; the latter is generally practiſed by the 
Nurſery Gardeners, being the ſureſt Method: and theſe 
Plants are not ſo full of Moiſture as thoſe raiſed by Cut - 
tings, ſo are leſs liable to be cut down by the Froſt when 
young. No Trials have been made here of the Wood of 
this Tree, ſo I cannot give any account of its Worth. 
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The T acumahacea ſends up a great Number of Suckers 
from the Roots, by which it multiplies in Plenty, and 
every Cutting which is planted will take Root; pa that 
when a Plant is once obtained, there may ſoon be Plenty 
of the Plants raiſed. The Buds of this Tree are cover- 
ed with a glutinous Refin, which ſmells very ſtrong, and 
this is the Tacamabacca uſed in the 8 0 
PFORRUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 382. Tab. 204. Al- 
lium. Lin. Gen. Plant. 370. Leek. 4 

The Characters are, 

The Flower bath 6 Petals, and is Bell-ſhayed ; they 
are collected into a ſpherical Head, covered by a common 
roundiſh Spatha or Sheath, which withers. They have 6 


Stamina, 3 of _y are alternately broader than the other, 
4 


and have forked Summits in their Middle. They bave a 
ſhort, round three-cornered on — a ſingle 
Style crowned by an acute Stigma. e Germen becomes 
a fhort broad Capſule with 3 Lobes baving 3 Cells filled 
with angular Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. Pox RUN radice oblongd tunicatd, caule planifolio, 
flaribus capitatis, flaminibus tricuſpidatis. he with an 
oblong coated Root, a plain Leat on the Stalk, Flowers 
colleQed in Heads, and three-pointed Stamina. This 
is the Porrum commune capitatum C. B. P. 72. Common 
headed Leek, commonly called London Leek. 

2. PokRuUM caule planifolio umbellifero, umbelli glabo- 
a Maminibus throlld longioribus. Leek with a plain Leaf 
on the Stalk which ſupports a globular Umbel of Flow- 
ers, whoſe Stamina are longer than the Petals. This 
is the Porrum Siberienſe, fleribus purpuraſcentibus. Gmel. 


Siberian Leek having purpliſh Flowers. 


The 1ſt Sort is commonly «cultivated in the Engliſh 
Gardens; of this there has been generally ſuppoſed two 
Sorts, but 1 have made Trial of them both, by ſowing 
their Seeds ſevefal Times, and find they are the ſame ; 
the Difference which has riſen between them, has been 
occaſioned by ſome Perſons having ſaved the Seeds from 
old Roots, and not from the ſeedling Leeks, whereby 
they have degenerated them and rendered them ſmaller 
vary narrower leaved, but by Care this may. be recover- 
ed again, as I have experienced. bir”, 

The other Sort grows naturally in Siberia; this hath 
narrower Leaves than the common Sort, the Stalks are 
ſmaller and do not riſe fo high; the Heads of Flowers 
are alſo ſmaller, and of a purpliſh Colour; the Stami- 
na ſtands out beyond the Flower. 

Leeks are cultivated by ſowing their Seeds in the 
Spring, inthe ſame Manner as was directed for Onions, 
with which theſe are commonly ſown, the two Sorts of 


Seeds being mixed according to the Proportion which is 


defired of either Sort, though the moſt common Me- 
thod is, to mix an equal Quantity of both, for the Oni- 


ons will greatly out-grow the Leeks in the Spring, but 


theſe being drawn off in Fuly, the Leeks will have 
Time to grow large afterwards, ſo that there may be a 
moderate Crop of both Sorts. 'The Management of 
Leeks being exactly the ſame with Onions, I ſhall not 
repeat it in this Place; but ſhall -only add, that many 
Perſons ſow their Leeks very thick in Beds in the 
Spring; and in June, after ſome of their early Crops 
art taken off, they dig up the Ground, and plant their 


Leeks out thereon, in Rows a Foot apart, and fix 
Inches 


or Gar 
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Inches aſunder in the Rows, obſerving to water them 
until they have taken Root; after which they will re- 
quire no further Culture, but to clear the Ground from 
Weeds. The Leeks thus planted will grow to a great 
Size, provided the Ground be good, and this Method 13 
very proper for ſuch Perſons who have little Room. 

f you would fave the Seeds of this Plant, make 
Choice of ſome of the largeſt and beſt you have, which 
muſt remain in the Place where they grew until Februa- 
ry, when they ſhould be tranſplanted in a Row againſt a 
warm Hedge, Pale, or Wall, at about 8 Inches aſun- 
der; and when their Stems advance, they ſhould be ſup- 

ed by a String, to prevent their being broken down, 
to which they are very liable, when in head ; the cloſer 
they are drawn to the Fence in Autumn, the better the 
Seeds will ripen; for it ſometimes happens in cold Sum- 
mers or Autumns, that thoſe which grow in the open 
Garden, do not perfect their Seeds in this Country, 
eſpecially if there ſhould be ſharp Froſts early in Au- 
tumn, which will entirely ſpoil the Seed. 

When it is ripe (which may be known by the Heads 
changing brown) you ſhould cut off their Heads with 
about a Foot or more of the Stalk to each, and tie 
them in Bundles, 3 or 4 Heads in each, and hang them 
up in a dry Place, where they may remain till Chriſtmas 
or aſter, when you may threſh out the Seeds for Uſe. 
The Huſk is very tough, which renders it difficult to get 
out the Sceds ; therefore ſome Perſons who have but a 
ſmall Quantity, rub it hard againſt a rough Tile, which 
will break the Huſks, and get the Seeds out better than 
any other Method. 

PORTULACA. Tourn. In/t. R. H. 236. Tab. 118. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 531. Purſlane; in French, Paurpier. 

The Characters are, 0 

The Empalement of the Flower is ſmall, bifid, and per- 
manent, ſitting upon the Germen. The Flower bas five 
plain, erect, obtuſe Petals, and many Hair-like Stamina, 
about balf the Length of the Petals, terminated by ſingle 
Summits ; and a raundiſh Germen, ſupperting a ſbort Style, 
crowned by 5 oblong Stigmas. The Germen becomes an 6- 
val Capſule with one Cell, containing many ſmall Seeds, 
The Species are, 3 

1..PorRTULACA foliis cunciformibus, floribus ſeſſilibus. 
Prod. Leyd. 47 3. Purſlane with Wedge-ſhaped Leaves, 
and Flowers growing cloſe to the Stalks. This is the 
Pirtulaca latifolia ſeu ſativa C. B. P. 288. Broad-leaved, 
or Garden Purſlane. 

2. PokTULACA foliis ſubulatis alternir, axillis pulaſos, 
flaribus ſeſſilibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 445. Purſlane with 
Awl-ſhaped Leaves placed alternately, hairy Joints, 
and Flowers ſitting clofe to the Stalks, This, is the Por- 
tulaca Curaſſavica e long luci doque folio, procumbens. 
Hort. Amſl. 1. p. 2. Trailing Purſlane of Curaſſao, with 
long narow ſhining Leaves. 

3. PogTULACA foliis ovatis petiolatis, caule pracum- 


bente, floribus ſeſſililus muſceſit. Purſlane with oval Leaves 


having Foot Stalks, à trailing Stalk, and Moſs-like Flow- 
ers ſitting cloſe. This is the Fortulaca Curaſſavica procum- 
bens, capparidis ſalis, flore muſcaſo, capſuld bifurcatd. 


Par. Bat. 213. Trailing Purſlane of Curaſſas with àa Ca- 


per Leaf, Moſs-like Flower, and a forked Capſule. 
4 PogTuLaca foliis ovatis gibbis, pedunculs multi- 


Haro, caule fi uticaſs, Lin. Sp. 445; Purſlaue. with oval 
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gibbous Leaves, Foot Stalks having many Flowers, and 
a ſhrubby Stalk. This is the Telepbiaſtrum folio gleboſo. 
Hort. Elth. Baſtard Orpine with a globular Leaf. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in America, and moſt 
of the hot Parts of the Globe. This is the common 
Purſlane cultivated in Gardens, and is ſo generally 
known as to need no Deſcription. There are two Va- 
rieties of it, one with deep green Leaves, and the other 
yellow Leaves, which is called Golden Purflane ; but 
as both theſe ariſe from the ſame Seeds, they are only 
ſeminal Variations. There is alſo a third Variety with 
ſmaller and leſs ſucculent Leaves, called Wild Purſlane, 
becauſe where it is once ſown in a Garden, and the 
Plants permitted to ſcatter their Seeds, the Plants will 
come up as Weeds the following Year ; but this I am 
ſure is a Degeneracy from the Garden Purſlane, for I 
have ſown it ſeveral Times and let the Plants ſhed their 


Seeds, and it has come up from thoſe Seeds in 2 Years, . 


degenerated to the wild Sort. 
Purſlane is propagated from Seeds, which may be 
ſown upon Beds of light rich Earth during any of the- 


Summer Months; but if you intend to have it early in» 


the Seaſon, it ſhould be ſown upon a hot Bed; for it is 
too tender to be ſown in the open Air before April, and 
then it muſt be in a warm Situation. This Seed is very 
ſmall, ſo that a little of it will be ſufficient to ſupply 3 
Family. There is no other Culture which this Plant 
requires, but to keep it clear from Weeds, and in dry 
Weather to water it twice or three Times a Week, In. 
warm Weather this Plant will be fit for Uſe in ſix Weeks 
after ſowing, ſo that in order to continue a Succeſſion 
of it, you ſhould ſow it at 3 or 4 different Seaſons, al- 


lowing a Fortnight or three Weeks between each Sow-- 


ing, which will be ſufficient to laſt the whole Summer, 
while it is proper to be eaten; for being of a very cold 
Nature, it is unſafe to be eaten, except in the Heat of 
Summer in England; for which Reaſon, it is not to any 
Purpoſe to ſow it upon a hot Bed, ſince. it wilt come 
early enough for Uſe in the open Air.. 


If the Seeds are intended to be ſaved; a Number of 


the earlieſt Plants ſhould be left for this Purpoſe, draw- 


ing out all thoſe which are weak, or have ſmall Leaves, 


from among them; when the Seeds are ripe, the Plants. 
ſhould be cut up, and ſpread on Cloths. in the Sun to 
dry, then the Seeds may be eaſily beaten out and fifted, 
clear it from the Leaves and Seed Veſſels. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the Iſlands of the 
Mee fi- Indies; this is annual; the Stalks are very ſuecu- 
lent, of a purple Colour, and branch out greatly ; the 
lower Branches lie near the Ground, but thoſe: above 


them are more ere; the Leaves are narrow, Awl- 


ſhaped, and of a lucid green; they are placed alternate- 
ly on the Branches. At the Joints come out Tufts of 
white. Hairs and between theſe: come out the Flowers 


ſitting. cloſe ta the Branches; they are of a five Pink Co- 


lour, but · ol. ſhort Duration, ſeldom continuing open 
longer han 5 or Hours; theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort 
roundiſh Capſules, filled with ſmall black Seeds. It 


flowers from the Middle of Fane till Autumn. 


The 34 Sort grows naturally in many of the Iflands in 
the We/t-Indies, this is alſo an annual; the Stalks ſpread 
flat on the Ground, theſe are garniſhed with oval Leaves, 


of a thinner Texture. than. thaſe of tue former _ 
he. * 
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The Plowers are ſmall, greeniſh, and fit cloſe to the 
Branches; theſe are ſucceeded by forked Capſules with 
one Cell which opens tranſverſly, and is filled with ſmall 
black Seeds. Theſe Plants are preſerved in Botanick 
Gardens for Variety; their Seeds muſt be ſown upon a 
hot Bed in Spaing, and when the Plants are fit to tranſ- 
plant, they ſhould be planted upon another hot Bed to 
bring them forward, and about the Beginning of June 
they may be tranſplanted on- a warm Border, where, if 


the Seaſon is favourable,” they will ripen Seeds; but leſt 


it ſhould prove otherwiſe, it will be proper to keep one 
Plant of each Sort under Cover, to ripen their Seeds, in 
order to preſerve the Species. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope ; 
this is a perennial Plant with a ſhrubby Stalk, which 
riſes 4 or 5 Inches high, garniſhed with thick, globular, 
ſucculent: Leaves; at the Top of the Stalk comes forth 
a ſlender Foot Stalk about 2 Inches long, ſuſtaining 4 or 
5 Roſe-ſhaped Flowers of a reddiſh Colour. Theſe ap- 
pear in July, but are not ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 
This Plant is too tender to live in the open Air in Winter, 
ſo it muſt be kept in Pots, and treated as the moſt ſuc- 
culent Kinds of Fig Marygolds. It is propagated by 
Cuttin — * 3 171 1 

POTENTILLA. Lin. Gen. P. 559. Quninguefoli- 
um pentaphylloides. Tourn. Inſt. 2985 Ty wr? 
Cinquefoil ; in French, Quinte: cuil. 

The Cbaradters ate, ö | 

The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, which is 
lightly cut into 10 Parts, and the Segments are alternately 


| Teſs and reflexed. The Flower is compoſed of 5 Petals, 


which are inſerted into the Empalement, and — open. 
It hath 20 Awl-ſbaped Stamina inſerted in the Empalement, 
terminated by Moon ſhaped Summits.' In the Center of the 
Flower there are ſeveral Germina collected into one Head, 
with very ſlender Styles inſerted in the Side of the Germen, 
crowned by obtuſe Stigmas. After the Flower is paſt, the 
Germina become a Head of roundiſb Seeds, included in the 
E mpalement. | v3 Cu 
The Tpecies are, I 22G 9 

. PoOTENTILLA folits pinnatis ſerratir, aaule repente. 
Flo. Lapp. 210. Potentilla with winged ſawed Leaves, 
and #cretping Stalk: This is the Pentapbyllordes argen- 
teum alatum, ſeu potentilla. Tourn. Inſt. 298. Silver 


Weed, or Wild Tanſy. | 


2. PoTENTILLA foliis pinnatis alternis, foltolis quinis 
voatis crenatis, caule erecto. Hort. Cliff. 193. Potentilla 
with alternate winged Leaves, having five oval crenat 
Lobes, and an ere& Stalk. This is the Pentaphylloides 
rrectum. J. B. 2. p. 398. Upright Cinquefoil. 

3. PorzwriIIAſallis pinnatis, caule fruticeſo. Hort. 

F igz. Potentilla with winged Leaves and a ſhrubby 
Stalk. This is the Pentapbylleides reftum fruticoſum Ebo- 
racenſe. Mor. Hiſt. 2. 193. Upright ſhrubby Cinquefoil 
of Yorkſhire, commonly called ſhrubby Cinquefoil. 

4. PorzxTIIIA  foliis digitatis lanceolatis ſerratis 
wiringue ſubpilsfir, cuule erecto. Lin. Sp Plant. 497. Po- 

tentilla with Finger- ſnaped Leaves, which are 'Speat- 
ſhaped, ſawed. and hairy on both Sides, and have an 


erect Stalk; This is the Quingucfolium rectum luteum. 


C. B. P. 325. Yellow upright Cinquefoil. | 
F. POoTENTILLA foliis quinatiseuneiformibus incifis ſub- 


tus tomentiſus, caule eretlo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 497. Potentilla 


Sor 

with five Wedge-ſhaped 'cut Leaves, which are woolly 

on theit under Side, and have an erect Stalk. This is 

the 3 folio argentro. C. B. P. 325. Cinque- 
f | 


foil with a ſilvery Leaf. | 

6. PoTENTILL a foliis digitatis apice conniventi-ſerra- 

tis, eaulibus filiformibus procumbentibus, receptaculis bir. 
ſu lis. — 2 194. Potentilla with Finger- ſhaped 
Leaves whoſe Points are ſawed, very ſlender trailing 
Stalks, and hairy Receptacles. This is the Duinquefo- 
lium album minus alterum. C. B, P. 325, Another ſmal- 
ler white Cinquefoil. iT 

7. POTENTILLA foliis ternatis, caule ramoſo erefty 
pedunculis ſupra genicula enatis. Hort, Upſal. 134. Pa. 
tentilla with Leaves growing by Threes, an upright 
branching Stalk, and Foot Stalks riſing above the Joints. 
This is the Fragaria flerilis Alpina cauleſcens. Boerb. Ind. 
alt. 1. p. 42. Stalky Alpine barren Strawberry. 

8. PoTENnTILLA folits ternatir, foliolis ovatis obtuſe 
crenatis, caule ramoſo, pedunculis longioribus. Potentilla 
with Leaves growing by Threes, the Lobes whereof are 
oval and obtuſely crenated, a branching Stalk, and lon- 


ger Foot Stalks: This is the Fragaria ſterilis cauleſcens 


foliis & crenis obtuſroribus. Hort. Chelſ. Stalky barren 
Strawberry, with blunt Leaves and Indentures. 

9. POTENTILLA folii: ſeptenis quinatifque, foliolis pin- 
nale - inc iſis pilofis, cauls erecto ramoſo. Potentilla with ſe- 
ven and five Leaves, whoſe Lobes are cut, winged, 
and hairy and an upright branching Stalk. This is the 
Quinguefolium quod pentaphyllum ſeu potius bepta pbyllum 
refum, caule rubro birſutius. Hort. Cath. Cinquefoil or 
Septfoil, with a red upright hairy Stalk. 

10. POTENTILLA alis ſeptenis quinatiſque, foliclis 
lanceolatis pinnato-dentatis utringue pil caule erefto co- 
rymboſo, petalis cordatis. Potentilla with five and ſeven 
Leaves whoſe Lobes are Spear-ſhaped, Wing-indented, 
and hairy on both Sides, and have an erect branching 
Stalk, with Heart-ſhaped Petals to the Flower. This 
is the Pentapbyilum ſeu beptaphylinm, albs-pallidum ſeu 
flore ochroleuco, petalis fingulis cordatis. Mor. Hiſt. 2. 
188, Cinquefoil or Septfoil, with a pale white, or white 
Ochre-coloured Flower, and Heart-ſhaped Petals. 

There are many more you of this Genus, which 
are preſerved in Botanick Gardens for Variety, but as 
they are not cultivated in other Places either for Uſe o 
Beauty, I ſhall not enumerate them here. ; 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally upon cold ſtiff Land in 
moſt Parts of England, and is a ſure Mark of the Ste- 
rility of the Soil. It ſpreads its Stalks upon the 
Ground, which ſend out Roots from their Joints, faſ- 
tening into the Ground, and thereby propagates ſo 
faſt, as in'a little Time to ſpread over and fill the 
Ground to a great Diſtance. The Leaves are compo- 
ſed of ſeveral-Lobes (or Wings) which are generally pla- 
ced alternately along the Mid-rib, and terminated b an 
odd one; they are ſawed on their Edges, and are of a 

ſilxery Colour, eſpecially on their under Side. The 
Flowers are produced ſingly upon very lang Foot Stalks, 

- which ariſe from the Root; they are compoſed of five 
llow Petals, which expand in Form of a Roſe; theſe 
ave a great Number of Stamina which are inſerted to 
the Petals, and many Germina collected in Heads, which 
afterward become many acute pointed Seeds wrapped 
up in the Empalement. It flowers great Part of Sum- 


mers, 
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mer. The Leaves are uſed in Medicine, and are account- 
ed reſtringent and vulnerary. It is never cultivated in 
Gardens, being a very common Weed in England. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally on the Alps, and 
Mountains in Germany. This hath a perennial Root, 
which ſends out ſeveral Heads joined together ; from 
theſe ariſe the Foot Stalks of the Leaves, which are 
long, and ſuſtain 3 Pair of roundiſh Lobes, termi- 
nated by an odd one; theſe are crenated on their Edg- 
es, and fit cloſe to the Mid-rib. Out of each Head 
ariſes a hairy Stalk about 9 Inches high, having at 
each oe one or two trifoliate Leaves, ſhaped like 
thoſe below but ſmaller; the upper Part of the Stalk 
divides into ſmall Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining 2 or 3 
white Flowers, very like thoſe of the Strawberry. 
Theſe appear in June, and are ſucceeded by Seeds 
like thoſe of the former. It is eaſily propagated by 
Seeds, or parting the Roots; the-beſt Time for ſow- 
ing the Seeds is in Autumn, alſo for parting and tranſ- 
planting the Roots ; it loves a moiſt Soil, and ſhady 
Situation, 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in the northern Coun- 
ties of England, and in many of the northern Parts of 
Europe. 
4 Feet high, dividing into many Branches, garniſhed by 
winged Leaves, compoſed of 2 or 3 Pair of narrow, 
acute-pointed, entire Lobes, which are hairy, and 
pale on their under Side. The Flowers are produced at 
the End of the Branches in Cluſters, they have 5 yellow 
Petals ſpreading open in Form of a Roſe, with many 
Germina and Stamina within. Theſe appear in 7uly, 
and are ſometimes ſucceeded by Seeds incloſed in the 


Empalement. This Plant is cultivated in the Nurſery 


Gardens as a flowering Shrub; it is commonly propa- 
gated by Suckers, or laying down the tender Branches, 
which will take Root in one Year, and may then be 
taken off from the old Plants, and planted in a Nurſery 
for a Year or two to get. Strength, before they are 
planted where they are — to remain. It may alſo 
be propagated by Cuttings planted in Autumn in a moiſt 
ſhady Border, where they will take Root the next Spring, 
and the Micbacimas following, may be tranſplanted into 
the Nurſery. 

The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe is in Ofe- 
ber, that they may get new Roots before the hard 
Froſt ſets in; for as this Plant grows naturally on moiſt 
boggy Land ſo when it is removed in Spring, if not du- 
ly watered in dry Weather, it is apt to miſcarry; nor 
will this Plant live-in a hot dry Soil, but in a ſhady Situa- 
tion and on a cool moiſt Soil, it will thrive exceedingly. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the South of 


France and Italy; this hgth Hand-ſhaped Leaves, com- 


poſed of 5 or 7 Lobes which join at their Baſe, where 
they meet the Foot Stalk; they are deeply crenated on 
their Sides, and are hairy on both Sides. The Stalks 
riſe 9 10 Inches high, branching toward the Top, and 

arniſhed at each Joint with one Leaf of the ſame 
Form as thoſe below, but ſmaller. The Flowers grow 
at the Top of the Stalk, they are white, and ſhaped 
like thoſe of the former Sort, appearing about the ſame 
Time, and are ſucceeded by Seeds like thoſe. This is a 
biennial Plant, which dies ſoon after the Seeds are ripe. 
It wy * propagated as the 2d Sort. york 
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This hath a ſhrubby Stalk, which riſes about 
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The 5th Sort grows naturally on the Alps, and in 
other rough hilly Parts of Europe. This hath a thick 
fleſhy Root which ſtrikes deep in the Ground, from 
which ariſe ſeveral purple branching Stalks about a Foot 
high, garniſhed with Leaves compoſed of five Wedge- 
ſhaped Lobes, deeply cut on their Edges, and very hoa- 
ry on their under Side. The Flowers grow at the Top 
of the Stalk, which branches out into many Foot 
Stalks; they are yellow, and ſhaped like thoſe of the 4th 
Sort but ſmaller. The Root is perennial, and the Plant 
may be propagated as the ſecond Sort. 

The 6th Sort grows on the Mountains in Au/tria; 
this hath a perennial Root; the Leaves ſtand on Foot 
Stalks which ariſe from the Root, and are very long; 
they are compoſed of 5 oblong Lobes which are a lit- 
tle ſawed at their Ends, very hoary and ſilky on their 
under Sides, but green on their upper. The Flowers 
are produced on long ſlender Foot Stalks, which ariſe 
immediately from the Root; they are are white, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of the other Species, appearing in 
May, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 
It may be eaſily propagated by Runners as the Straw- 
berry; the beſt Time to tranſplant them is in Autumn. 
It loves a cool Soil and a ſhady Situation. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally on the Alps ; this is a 
biennial Plant, the Stalks grow erect, about a Foot 
high; they are very hairy, and are garniſhed with tri- 
foliate oblong Leaves, ſawed on their Edges. The 
Flowers are produced upon Foot Stalks, which come 
out above the Joints of the Stalk ; they are white, and 
very like thoſe of the Strawberry. This Plant flowers 
in — and the Seeds ripen in Autumn, which, if 
permitted to ſcatter, will produce Plants in Plenty the 
following Spring, which will require no other Culture, 
but to keep them clean from Weeds. 

The 8th Sort is alſo a biennial Plant, but differs 
from the other, in having taller and ſtronger Stalks, 
which branch out more; the Lobes of the Leaves are 
oval, obtuſe, and bluntly indented on their Edges; 
the Flowers are larger, and the whole Plant is of a 
deeper green. It flowers in 7255 and the Seeds ripen 
in Autumn. It propagates itſelf like the former Sort. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in /taly and Sicily; 
this is a biennial Plant; the Stalks riſe near 2 Feet high, 
they are purple, very hairy, and are garniſhed with 
Leaves compoſed of 5 or. 7 narrow Lobes, deeply cut 
on their Sides, ſo as to reſemble thoſe of winged Leaves; 
the Stalks branch out greatly toward their Top. The 
Flowers are yellow, and ſhaped like thoſe of the 4th 
Sort. It flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in Au- 
tumn. It may be propagated as the fourth Sort, 

The 10th Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
and [taly; this is a biennial Plant; the Stalks are large, 
and riſe near 2 Feet high; they branch very much to- 
ward-their Top; the Leaves ſtand on very ſhort. Foot 
Stalks ; they are ſometimes compoſed of 5, and at other 


Times of 7 Lobes, which are regularly indented like 


winged Leaves, and are very _—_ on both Sides. 
The Flowers are produced at the Top of the Stalk, 
each having a Foot Stalk an Inch and a Half long; 
their. Empalements are deeply cut into 9 Segments, 
which end in acute Points. he Flowers have ſome- 


times 5, but generally 1 r Petals of a pale 


yellow, 


1 


yellow, and expand like thoſe of the former Sorts. It 
flowers in Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn, which, 
if permitted to ſcatter, will produce Plenty of Plants 
the following Spring. This requires no other Culture, 
than to keep it clean from Weeds. 

POTERIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 948. Pimpinella. 
Tourn. Inft. 156. Burnet; in French, Pimprenelle. 

The Charadlers are, 

It bath male and female Flowers in the W. Spike. The 
male Flowers have a three-leaved Empalement ; they bave 
one Petal, which is cut into four Parts; theſe are oval, 
concave, and permanent; they have a great Number of 
long Hair-like Stamina, terminated by roundiſh Twin Sum- 
mils. The female Flowers bave one Wheel-ſhaped Petal 
with a ſbort Tube, cut at the Brim into four Parts; theſe 
bave no Stamina, but two oblong oval Germina with two 
bairy Styles the Length of the Petal, crowned by coloured 
Pencil-ſhaped Stigmas. The Germina afterward become two 
bard Seeds, incloſed in the Petal of the Flower. 

The Sprecis are, 

1. PoTERIUM inerme, caulibus ſubangulgſit. Hort. 
Cliff. 446. Unarmed Poterium with angular Stalks. 
This is the Pimpinella ſanguiſorba minor birſuta. C. B. P. 
160. Smaller hairy Burnet. 

2. POoTERIUM inerme, caulibus teretibus ſtrictis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 994. Unarmed Poterium with a narrow taper 
Stalk. This is the Pimpinella agrimmoides odorata. H. 
R. Par. Sweet-ſwelling Burnet reſembling Agrimony. 

3. PoterIUM ſpinis ramoſir. Hort. Cliff. 445. Pote- 
rium with branching Spines. This is the Pimpinella 
ſpinoſa, ſeu 1 — Mor. Umb. 57. Prickly or 
ever-green Burnet. 

The firſt Sort is the common Burnet, which grows 
naturally upon chalky Lands in many Parts of England; 
of this there are 2 or 3 Varieties, one of them is much 
ſmoother than the other, and the 'third hath larger 
Seeds than either of the former; but theſe Differences 
are not conſtant, ſo they are only ſeminal Variations. 
This is a perennial Plant, from whoſe Root ariſe a great 
Number of Leaves, ſtanding on pretty long Foot 
Stalks; they are compoſed of 5 or 6 Pair of Lobes, 
terminated by an odd one. The Lobes are generally 
ranged a little alternate on the Mid-rib, but ſometimes 
ſtand by Pairs; theſe are ſawed on their Edges, and 
are ſometimes ſmooth, and at others hairy. The 
Stalks riſe a Foot and a Half high, branching out 
pretty much, and are terminated by long ſlender Foot 
Stalks, each ſuſtaining an oblong Spike of Flowers, in 
which there are ſome male and others female ; they are 
of a purpliſh red Colour, and appear in June. The fe- 
male Flowers are each ſucceeded by two hard Seeds, 
which ripen in Autumn. 

This Plant is propagated in Gardens; the young ten- 
der Leaves are put into Sallads, and the Leaves are uſed 
for cool Tankards in kot Weather. It is uſed in Medi- 
cine, and is reckoned to be cordial and alexipharmick. 
The Powder of the Root is commended againſt ſpitting 
of Blood. 1 

This Plant is eaſily propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in Autumn, for if it is ſown in Spring, the 
Seeds frequently lie in the Ground till the Spring fol- 
lowing. If the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the 

Plants will come bp in Plenty; if theſe are tranſplanted 
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out in a Bed of undunged Earth, at about a Foot DiC. 
tance every Way, and kept clean from Weeds, they 
will continue ſeveral Years, eſpecially if the Soil is dry 
and will require no other Care. It may alſo be propa. 
gated by parting the Roots in Autumn, but as the 
Plants ariſe fo freely from ſcattered Seeds, the latter 
Method is ſeldom practiſed. | 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the South of Francs 
and Italy; this is a biennial Plant, which decays foon 
after the Seeds are ripe. The Leaves of this are like 
thoſe of Agrimony, and are compoſed of 3 or 4 Pair 
of oblong Lobes, placed a llttle alternate on the Mig- 
rib, and terminated by an odd one; they are deeply 
ſawed on their Edges, and have an agreeable Scent ; 
the Stalks riſe 2 Feet high, and are garniſhed at each 
Joint with one of thoſe winged Leaves, which gradually 
diminiſh in their Size to the Jop, and juſt above the 
Leaf ariſes a long Foot Stalk, which ſupports 2 or 3 
ſmall ones, each ſuſtaining a ſmall roundiſh Spike of 
Flowers. Theſe appear in July, and afe ſucceeded by 
Seeds which ripen in Autumn. It is propagated by 
Seeds, which, if ſown in Autumn, the Plants will come 
up the following Spring. Theſe require no other Cul. 
ture than to thin them where they are too cloſe, and 
keep them clean from Weeds; the ſecond Year 
they will flower and ripen their Seeds, and ſoon after 
decay. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Crete, and in many 
of the Iflands of the Archipelago. This hath a ſhrubby 
perennial Stalk, which riſes about 3 Feet high, dividing 
into ſeveral ſlender Branches armed with branching 
ſharp Thorns ; the Leaves are very ſmall, they are 
winged, and have 6 or 7 Pair of very ſmall Lobes, 
ranged oppoſite- along the Mid-rib, terminated by an 
odd one; they are of a lucid green, and continue all 
the Year. The Flowers are produced in ſmall Heads 
at the End of the Branches, and are of an herbaccous 
Colour; they appear the Beginning of June, and 
there is a Succeſſion of them moſt Part of Summer, 
— thoſe only which come early are ſucceeded by 

eds. 

This Plant is too tender to live through the Winter 
in the open Air, but if it is ſheltered under a common 
hot Bed Frame, where it may have the free Air at all 
Times when the Weather is mild, and ſheltered from 
hard Froſt, it will thrive better than when it is more 
tenderly treated, It may be propagated by Slips or 
Cuttings during any of the Summer Months, which, if 
Planted in a Bed of light Earth, and covered down cloſe 
with a Hand or Bell Glaſs, and ſhaded from the Sun, 
will take Root freely, and may then be taken up and 
planted each into a ſmall Pot, filled with freſh undung- 
ed Earth, and placed in the Shade till they have taken 
new Root, and then removed to a ſheltered Situation, 
where they may ftand till the Froſt comes on, when 
they ſhould be placed under the hot Bed Frame. It 
requires but little Water, eſpecially in cool Weather. 

PRASIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 655. Galeopfis. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 186. Shrubby Hedge-nettle. 

The Cbaradters are, 

The Flower hath a Bell. ſbaped Empalement of one Leaf, 
dividing into 2 Lips ; the upper Lip is broad, and ends in 3 
acute Points; the lower Lip is cut into 2 Parts. The Flower 
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ts of the Lip Kind, it bath one Petal ; the upper Lip is 
obal, ere, and indented at the End. The lower Lip is 
broad, reflexed, and ends in 3 Points, the middle one being 
broadeſt. It bas 4 Awl-ſhaped Stamina under the upper 
Lip, 2 of whith are ſborter than the otber, having b.ong 
Summils on their Side, and a four-pointed Germen ſuſtain- 
ing a ſlender Style the Length of the Stamina, crowned by 
a bifid Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes 4 Berries, 
each containing a ſingle roundiſh Seed. 
The Species are, 

1. PRAS1UM ui, vate oblongis ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 
zog. Shrubby ſtinking Hedge-nettle, with oblong, o- 
val, ſawed Leaves. This is the Galeopſis Hiſpanica, 
fruteſcens, teucrii folio. Tourn. Inſt. 186, Spaniſh ſhrubby 
ſinking Hedge-nettle, with a Tree Germander Leaf. 

2. PRAS1UM foliis ovatis, duplici utringue crend notatir. 
Lin. H. C. 309. Shrubby ſtinking Hedge-nettle, with 
oval Leaves indented on every Side. Lamium ſruticans, 
teucrii folis lucido, calyce & flore magno candide, tantilld 
purpurd varie notate. Hort. Cath. 106. Shrubby Dead- 
nettle, with a lucid Tree- Germander Leaf, and a large 
white Flower with ſome Spots of purple. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Spain and Hay; 
this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk near 3 Feet high, covered 
with a whitiſh Bark, and divides into many Branches, 
garniſhed with oblong oval Leaves, which are ſaw⸗- 
ed on their Edges. The Flowers come out from the 
Boſom of the Leaves in Whorls round the Stalks, 
they are white, and have large permanent Empale- 
ments, cut into 5 Points. The Flowers are of the 
Lip Kind, they appear in June and July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by 4 imall Berries fitting in the Empalement, 
which turn black when ripe, and have a ſingle roundiſh 
Seed in each. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Sicily; this hath a 
ſhrubby Stalk like the former, but riſes a little higher; 
the Bark is whiter, the Leaves ſhorter, oval, and are 
doubly crenated on each Side, they are of a lucid green. 
The Flowers come out in ſmall Whorls from the Bo- 
ſom of the Leaves, like the former; they are ſome- 

what larger, and are trequently marked wich a few pur- 
ple Spots ; theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall Berries like the 
other Sort, which ripen at the ſame Time. | 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by Cuttings, or 
from the Seeds : If by Cuttings, they hould be plant- 
ed on a ſhady Border toward the End of April ; but the 


Cuttings ſhould not be taken from ſuch Plants as have 


been drawn weak, but rather from thoſe which have 
been expoſed to the open Air, whoſe Shoots are ſhort 
and ſtrong ; and if a Joint of the former Year's Wood 
is cut to each of them, they will more certainly ſuc- 
ceed. Theſe Cuttings may remain in the ſame Border 
till they are well rooted, when they may be tranſplant- 
ed where they are to remain, or into LE that they 
nay be ſheltered in Winter under a common Frame, 
where oy may have as much free, Air as poſſible in 
dry Weather, and only require to be ſcreened from 
hard Froſt. | | 

If they are propagated by Seeds (which the Plants 
produce in Plenty every Year) they ſhould be {own on 
a Bed of light Earth in April; and in May the Plants 
will came up, when they require no other Care but 
that of keeping them clean from Weeds; in the Au- 
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tumn following. they may be tranſplanted as before di. 


reed for the Cuttings, and may be afterward treated 


more hardily, as they acquire Strength. 

A Plant or two of each of theſe Species may be al- 
lowed to have a Place where there are ColleQions of the 
different Sorts of ever-green Shrubs, for Variety, eſpe- 
cially where the different Sorts of Ciſtus, Phlomis, Tree 


| Wormwood, and Medicago, are admitted, becauſe they 


are equally hardy; and when a ſevere Winter happens, 
which deſtroys x & one, the others are ſure of the ſame 
Fate; but in mild Winters they will live abroad, eſpe- 
cially if they are planted in a diy rubbiſhy Soil, and 
have a ſheltered Situation ; but in rich wet Ground, the 
Plants will grow vigorous in Summer, fo are liable to 
Injury from the early Froſts in Autumn, 

PRENANTHES. Lin. Gen. Plant. 8 16. Vaill. Mem. 
Ann. 1921. Wild Lettuce. 

The Charaders are, 

It bath a ſmooth cylindrical Empalements ſpreading at the 
Brim, baving many Scales which are equal, but have three 
et the Baſe unequal. This common — includes 
from five to eight bermapbrodite Florets, diſpoſed in a ſingle 
round Order; they bave one Petal which is flretched out 
like a Tongue, and indented in four Parts at the End; 
they have frve ſhort Hair-like Stamina, terminated by cylin- 
drical Summits. The Germen p anyone under the Petal, 
ſupperting a flender Style longer than the Stamina, crowned 
by a bifid reflexed Sti, The Germen afterward becomes 
a ſingle Heart ſhaped Seed, crowned with bairy Down. 

The Species are, li.! beſt 

1. PRENANTHES floſculis quinis, foliis lyrato-baſtatis. 
Hert. Cliff. 383. — — five Florets, and Ly- 
red - Spear · ſnaped Leaves. This is the akin 12 
murorum, flore luteo. * B. 2. p. 1004. Wild Wall Let- 
tuce, with a yellow Flower. 

2. PRENANTHES or quinis, foliis lanceolatis den- 
ticulatis. Hort. Cliff. 383. Prenantbes with five Florets, 
and Spear-ſhaped indented Leaves. This is the Lafuca 
montana ro-ceruleo major. C. B. P. 123. Greater 
purple blue Mountain Lettuce. 

3. PRENANTHES erefa, floſculis quinit foliis trilobis. 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 797, Upright Prenanthes with five Flo- 


rets, and Leaves having three Lobes. This is the Pre- 
nantbes Canadenſis altiſſima, foliis variis, flore luteo. 
Vall. Aa. 1721. , Talleſt Prenanthes of Canada, with 
variable Leaves and a yellowiſh Flower. 

4. PRENANTHES floſculis guinit, caule ramoſo, foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis ſemiamplexicaulibus. Prenanthes with five 
Florets, a branching Stalk, and oval Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves half embracing the Stalk. This is the LaAuce 
montana, purpuro-cerulea minor, C. B. F. 143. Smaller 
purple blue Mountain Lettuce. 

The | Sort grows naturally on Walls and dry ſhady 
Banks in England, fo is never cultivated in Gardens. 
The ad Sort grows naturally upon the Helvetian Moun- 
tains; this hath a creeping Root, which ſpreads far in 
the Ground, ſo becomes a troubleſome Weed if admit- 
ted into Garders. 'The Stalks riſe 4 Feet high; the 
Leaves are Spear-ſhaped, and a little indented toward 
their Ends; the Flowers are of a purple blue Colour, 
and are produced looſe in Panicles from the Sides, and 
at the Top of the Stalks. Theſe appear in July, and 
are ſucceeded by Seeds mh ripen in Autumn. 

. 2 - od 
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The 3d Sort grows naturally in moſt Parts of North 
America, where it is called Dr. Witi's Rattle-fnake 
Root ; this ſeidom lives longer than two Years. The 
lower Leaves are 4 or 5 Inches long, and 3 broad; they 
are ſometimes divided into 5 Lobes, but generally into 
three; they are indented a little on their Edges, ſmooth, 
of a dark green on their upper Side, but pale on their 
under. The Stalks riſe 3 Feet high, and are garniſhed 
with a ſew ſmall Leaves which are entire; the Flowers 
come out from the Side of the Stalk in ſmall Bunches ; 
theſe are of a pale yellow Colour, and appear in Fuly. 
They are ſucceeded by Seeds, crowned with hairy 
Down, which ripen in Autumn. There is a Variety of 
this with pale purple Flowers which arifes from the ſame 
Seeds. Ihe Roots of theſe Plants are ſaid to be an An- 
tidote to expel the Venom of the Rattle-ſnake, which 
induced me to mention them. | 
The 4th Sort grows naturally on the Mountains in 
Germany; this hath a perennial Root. The Stalks riſe 
a Foot high, and branch out on each Side; the Leaves 
are Spear-ſhaped and oval; their Baſe is broad, and half 
ſurrounds the Stalk ; the Flowers grow looſely upon ſlen- 
der Foot Stalks which come Gut from the Side, and at 
the End of the Branches. Theſe appear in June, and 
the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

Theſe Plants are ſeldom admitted into Gardens, but 
any Perſon deſirous to cultivate them, may ſow the Seeds 
ſoon after they are ripe in a ſheltered Situation, and the 
Plants will come up, and require no Care but to keep 
them clear from Weeds. 

PRIMULA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 180. Primula weris. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 124. Tab. 4). [This Plant is ſo 
called, becauſe it is the firſt Plant that appears in the 
Spring]. The Primroſe'; in French, Primevere. 

The Chara#lers are, | 

The Flower bath a frve-cornered tubulous Empalement 
of one Leaf, ending in 5 acute Points; it bath one Petal 
with a cylindrical Tube the Length of the Empalement, but 
_ open above, where it is cut into 5 Heart-ſhaped 
Segments. It has 5 ſbort Stamina ſituated in the Neck of 
the Petal, terminated by ere acute-pointed Summits, 
and a K Germen ſupporting a ſlender Style crowned 
by a globular Stigma. The Germen turns to an oblong 
Capſule, with one Cell opening at Top, filled with ſmall 
angular Seeds, | 
Ihe Species are, i 
- 1. PRIMULA foliis dentatis rugeſit, pedunculis uniforis. 
Primroſe with rough indented Leaves and Foot Stalks 
bearing one Flower. This is the Primula veris odvrata, 
fore Jute ſimplice. F. B. Sweet-fmelling Primroſe with 
a ſingle yellow Flower, or common Primroſe. 

_ .2.-PRIMULA foliis dentatis rugofis, floribus faſtigiatis. 
Primroſe with rough indented Leaves, and Flowers 
growing in Bunches. This is the Primula veris pallido 
fore elatior. Cluſ ** ot. Taller Primroſe with a 
pale Flower, called alt. EN 

3- PRIMULA foliis cuneiformibus rt, IT co- 
rollarum bifidis. Primroſe with ſmooth Wedge-ſhaped 
Leaves, and bifid Segments to the Empalement. This 
is the Primula veris rubro flre, Cluſ. Hiſt. 300. Prim- 
roſe with a red Floyer, called Birds-eye. | 

4. PrIMULA foliis peticlatis ſubcordatis crenatis, flo- 
ribus faſtigiatis pedunculis longiſſimir. Ptimatoſe © with 
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Heart-ſhaped crenated Leaves having Foot Stalke, ang 
Flowers growing in Bunches on very long Foot Stalls 

The 1ſt Sort grows wild in Woods, and other ſhady 
Places in moſt Parts of England, from whence their 
Roots may be eaſily tranſplanted into the Garden, where 
if they are placed under Hedges, and in ſhady Walls. 
they make a beautiful Appearance early in the Spring, 
when few other Plants are in flower. w 

This Plant is fo well known as to need no Deſeripti- 
on; the Flowers and Roots are uſed in Mcdicine. 
There are ſeveral Varietics of this which have been 
accidentally obtained, as the Paper-white Primroſe 
with ſingle and double Flowers, the common Primroſe 
with double Flowers, the red Primroſe with ſingle and 
double Flowers; theſe have but one Flower upon a 
Foot Stalk. 

The 2d Sort is the Cowſlip, or Paige, or Paralyfis 
of the Shops ; this grows naturally in Meadows and 
moiſt Paſtures in many Parts of England. The Flowers 
of this Sort grow in Bunches on the Top of the Foot 
Stalk, ſo are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the former; they 
are much uſed in Medicine, and ſometimes the Leaves. 
As theſe grow wild, their Roots may be taken up, and 
tranſplanted into Gardens. 

The beſt Time to tranſplant them is at Micbaclmas, 
that their Roots may. have Strength to'produce their 
Flowers early in the Spring. Theſe delight in a ſtrong 
rich Soil, but will grow in almoſt any Sort of Earth, 
provided they have a ſhady Situation, 

There are a great Variety of this at preſent in the 
Gardens, as the Hoſe in Hoſe, the double Cowſlip, and 
all the Sorts of Polyanthus, which have been ſo much 
improved within the laſt oy Years, as to almoſt equal 
the Variety of the Auriculas; and in ſome Parts of 
England they are ſo much eſteemed as to fell for a Gui- 
nea a Root, ſo that there may be ſtill a much greater 
Variety raiſed, as there are ſo many Perſons engaged in 
the Culture of this Flower, 

The ſeveral Varieties of Polyanthuſes are produced 
= ſowing of Seeds, which ſhould be ſaved from ſuch 

lowers as have large upright Stems, producing many 
Flowers upon a Stalk, which are large, beautifully ſtri- 
ped, open flat, and not Pin-eyed. From'the Seeds of 
ſuch Flowers there is Room to hope for a great Variety 
of good Sorts, but no ordinary Flowers ſhould ſtand 
near them, leſt, by the Mixture of their Farina, the 
Seeds ſhould be degenerated. a 

Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in Boxes filled with light 
rich Earth in December, being very careful not to bury 
the Seed too deep; for if it be only lightly covered with 
light Earth, it will be ſufficient. Theſe Boxes ſhould 
be placed where they may have the Benefit of the 
Morning Sun until ten of the Clock, but muſt by no 


— expoſed to the Heat of the Day, eſpecially 
e 


when the Plants begin to appear ; for at that Time one 
whole Day's Sun will entirely deſtroy them. In the 
Spring, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, you muſt often 
refreſh them with Water; and, as the Heat increaſes, 
you ſhould remove the Boxes more in the Shade, for 
the Heat is very injurious to them. 

By the Middle of May theſe Plants will be ſtrong e- 
— to plant out, at which Time you ſhould prepare 
0 


e ſhady Borders which ſhould be made rich with 
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Neats Dung, upon which you mult ſet the Plants about 
four Inches aſunder every Way, obſerving to water 
them until they have taken Root; alter which they will 
require no faither Care but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, until the latter End of Auguſt follou ing, when 
ou ſhould prepare ſome Borders, which are expoſed to 
the Eaſt, with good light rich Earth, into which you 
muſt tranſplant your Polyanthuſes, placing them fix 
Inches aſunder equally in Rows, obſerving, if the Seaſon 
proves dry, to water them until they have taken Root. 
In theſe . your Plants will flower the ſucceeding 
Spring, at which Time you muſt obſerve to mark ſuch 
of them as are fine, to preſerve, and the reſt may be 
tranſplanted into Wilderneſſes, and other ſhady Places 
in the Garden, where, although they are not very valu- 
able Flowers, they will afford an agreeable Variety. 
Thoſe, which you intend to preſerve, may be remov- 
ed ſoon after they have done flowering (provided you do 
not intend to ſave Seeds from them), and may be then 
tranſplanted into a freſh Border of the like rich Earth, 
allowing them the ſame Diſtance as before, obſer- 
ving alſo to water them until they have taken Root ; 
after which they will require no farther Care, but 
to keep them clean from Weeds, and the following 
Spring they will produce ſtrong Flowers, as their 
Roots will be then in full Vigour ; ſo that, if the 
Kinds are good, they will be little inferior to a Shew of 
Auriculas. 
Theſe Roots ſhould be conſtantly removed and part- 
ed every Year, and the Earth of the Border changed, 


* 


otherwiſe they will degenerate, and loſe the greateſt - purple 
, ripen in Winter, 


Part of their Beauty. 4 

If you intend to fave Seeds, which is the Method to 
obtain a great Variety, you muſt mark ſuch of them, 
which, as Iſaid before, have good Properties. Theſe ſhould 
be, if poſſible, ſeparated from all ordinary Flowers, for 
if they ſtand ſurrounded with plain-coloured Flowers, 
they will impregnate each other, whereby the Seeds of 
the valuable Flowers will not be near ſo good, as if the 
Plants had been in a ſeparate Border, where no ordinary 
Flowers grew; therefore the beſt way is to take out 
the Roots of ſuch as you do not eſteem as ſoon as the 


Flowers open, and plant them in another Place, that 


there may be none left in the Border, but ſuch as 
you would chooſe for Seeds. 


The Flowers of theſe ſhould not be gathered, except 


ſi uced ſingly upon Pedicles, leaving all 
— oc | and ” the Seaſon. 


ſach as grow in large ö 
ſhould prove dry, refreſh them now and then with Wa- 
ter, which will cauſe their Seeds to be larger, and in 
greater Quantity. In June the Seed will be ripe, which 
may be eaſily known 5 the Pods changing brown, and 
opening; ſo that you ſhould at that Time look over the 
Plants 3 Times a Week, gathering each Time ſuch of 


the Seed Veſſels as are ripe, which ſhould be laid upon a 
Papet to dry, and may then be put up until the Seaſon. 


of ſowing. TH | 

As the Plants, which ariſe from Seeds, generally 
flower much better than Offsets, thoſe, who would have 
theſe Flowers in Perfection, ſhould annually ſow their 


Seeds. 
PRIMROSE- TREE. Se Onagra | 
. PRINOS. - Lin. Gen. Plant. 398. Winterberry. . 


END 


The Chara#ters are, 

The Flower hath à permanent Empalement of one Leaf, 
which is cut into fix ſmall plain Segments, and is {r= 
manent; it hath ane Wheel-ſhaped Petal, with ns Tube, 
cut into ſix plain Segment sz it bath fix Awl-ſbaped Stamina, 
ſhorter than the Petal, terminated by obtuſe Summits, and 
an oval Germen fiiting upon the Sty'e crowned by an «btuſe 
Stigma. The Germen afterward turns to a round Berry 
opening in three Parts including ene bard Seed. 

The Species are, | 

1. PRIN os foliis longitudinaliter ſerratis. Lin. Sp. P. 
330. Winterberry with Leaves ſawed Lengthways, 

2. PRI xoS foirs apice ſerratis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 330. 
Prinos with Leaves ſawed at the Points. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Virginia, and other 
Parts of North America. This riſes with a ſhrubby 
Stalk 8 or 10 Feet, ſending out many Branches fron 
the Sides the whole Length, which are garniſhed with 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, about 3 Inches long .and one 
broad in the Middle, terminating in acute Points; they 
are of a deep green, veined on their under Side, and 
ſawed on their Edges, having flender Foot Stalks 
ſtanding alternately on the Branches. The Flowers 
come out from the Side of the Branches, ſometimes 
ſingle, at others 2 or 3 at each Joint z they have. no 
Tube, but are Wheel-ſhaped, and cut into.6 Parts; 
they have 6 Awl-ſhaped ereQ Stamina'terminated by 
obtuſe Summits, and an oval Germen fitting upon the 
Style crowned by an obtuſe Stigma; theſe are ſucceeded 
by Berries about the Size of thoſe of Holly, which turn 
purple when ripe. lt flowers in July, and the Seeds 


The ad Sort grows naturally in Canada ; this is of 


lower Growth, than the former. The Leaves are ſhor- 


ter, and ſawed at their Points, but the Flowers of this 
I have 'not ſeen. 


It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown - 


ſoon after they are ripe upon a Bed of light Earth, 
covering them about one Inch with the ſame Sort of 
Earth, The Seeds, which are ſo ſoon put into the 
Ground, will many of them come up the following 
Spring, whereas thoſe, which are kept longer out of 
t round, will remain a whole Year in the Ground 
before the Plants will appear, in the ſame Manner as 
the Holly, Hawthorn, and ſome others; therefore 
the Ground ſhould not be diſturbed, if the Plants do 
not come up the firſt Year. The young Plants may 
be treated as hath been directed for the American 
Hawthorns, and are full as hardy, but they delight 
in a moiſt Soil and a ſhady Situation ; for ia hot Land 


they make but little Progreſs, and rarely produce any 


Fruit. 


PROTEA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 104. Conecarpadendron., 


Baerh. Ind. alt. 2. 195. Silver Tree. 
The Characters are, 

The Flowers are collefied in an oval Head ; they bave 
one common imbricated ſcaly Periantheum, The Flower is 
of one Petal, baving a Tube the Length «of the Empale- 
ment; the Brim is cut into 4 Parts which ſpread open, 
and are equal. It bas 4 briftly Stamina the Length of ihe 
Petal, terminated by incumbent Summits, and a roundiſh 
Germen with an ereet briſily Style crowned by an ebtuſe 
Stigma, 
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Stigma. The Germen afterward turns to a roundiſh naked 
Seed ſitting in a diſtinct Cell of the Cone. 
The Species are, a 
1. PROTEA foliis lineari-lanceolatis integerrimis, ſupe- 
rioribus birſutis nitidis. Prod. Leyd. 184. Protea with 
linear, Spear-ſhaped, entire Leaves, the upper of which 
ſhine, and are hairy. This is the Frutex Ætbiopicus 
conifer, foliis cneori, ſalici emulus. Breyn, Cat. Tab. 9. 
Cone-bearing Shrub of * 4 with Leaves reſemb- 
ling thoſe of the Willow or Cneorum. | 
2. PROTEA foliis lanceolatis integerrimis acutis hirſutis 
nitidis. Hort. Cliff. 29. Protea with entire, Spear-ſhaped, 
acute, hairy, ſhining Leaves. This is the Conecarpo- 


dendron foliis argenteis ſericeis latiſſimis. Boerb. Ind. alt. 


2. p. 195. Conecarpodendron with broad, filky, filvery 
Leaves, commonly called Silver Tree. | 


3. PROTEA foliis oblongo-ovatis hirſutis nitidis integer- 
rimis. Protea with oblong, oval, hairy, ſhining Leaves, 
which are entire. This is the Lepidecarprdendron folio 


ſaligns lato, caule purpuraſcente. Boerb. Ind. alt. 2. 183. 
Lepidecarpodendron with a broad Willow Leaf and a 
purpliſh Stalk, otherwiſe called Wageboom. 

Theſe Plants are Natives of the Country near the Cape 
of Good Hope whete there is a great Number of Species. 
In the Catalogue of the Zyden Garden there are up- 
ward of twenty Sorts enumerated ; not that they have 
them growing there, but they have good Drawings of 
them, which were made in the 'Country, where they 
are Natives. The three Sorts here mentioned I have 
now growing in the Chelſea Garden. | 

Theſe Plants are many of them well figured in the 
Index of the Plants of the Leyden Garden, which was 

publiſhed by Dr. Boerbaave in 1719 by the Titles of 
| Lepidecarpodendron, Conocarpodendron, and „ np 
podendron, and, by ſome former Writer on Botany, this 
Genus was intitutled Scolyme-cepbalus, from the Reſem- 
blance which the Cones of theſe Trees have to the 
Head of an Artichoke, . 

As 'theſe Plants are Natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope, they are too tender to live Abroad through the 
Winter in England, but the firſt Sort is hardy enough 
to live in a good Green-houſe. This Sort will grow 


Io or 12 Feet high, and may be trained up with a 


regular ſtrait Stem, and the Branches will naturally 
form a regular large Head. The Leaves are long and 
narrow, and of a ſhining Silver Colour; and, as they 
remain the whole Year, the Plants make a fine A 

pearance, when they are intermixed with others in 


the Green houſe. In the Summer theſe 72 be my” 
or, i 


in the open Air in a ſheltered Situation; they 
are expoſed to Winds, the Plants will be torn and ren- 
dered unſighily, nor will they make any Progreſs in 
their Growth. In warm Weather they muſt be fre- 
quently but ſparingly watered, and in cold Weather 
this muſt not be too often repeated, leſt it ſhould rot 
their Fibres. | 

The 2d Sort hath a ſtrong vpright Stalk covered with 
a purpliſh Bark dividing into ſeveral Branches, which 

ow erect, and are garniſhed with broad, ſhining, 
|. oath Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed on every Side, fo 
the Plants make a fine Appearance, when intermixed 
with other Exoticks. This ſhould be placed in an airy 
dry Glaſs Caſe, where it may be protected from Cold, 
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and have as much Light as poſſible, and in Wi 
ſhould have little Wart this riſes eaſily trom Seeds, 
which muſt be procured from the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it grows naturally. The Seeds will ſometimes 
remain in the Ground 6 or 8 Months, and at other 
Times the Plants will appear in 6 Weeks ; therefore 
the beſt Way is to ſow them is in ſmall Pots filled with 
ſoft ſandy Loam, and plunge them into a moderate hot 
Bed; and, if the Plants ſhould not come up ſo ſoon as 
expected, the Pots ſhguld remain in Shelter till the fol- 
lowing Spring, when, if the Seeds remain ſound, the 
Plants will come up. The Pots, in which the Seeds 
are ſown, ſhould have but little Wet, for Moifture fre. 
quently cauſes them to rot. When the Plants appear, 
they ſhould not be too tenderly treated, for they muſt 
not be kept too warm, nor ſhould they have much 
Wet; but in warm Weather they muſt be expoſed to 
the open Air in a ſheltered Situation, and in Winter 
protected from Froſt. | 

The 3d Sort I raiſed from Seeds, which came from 
the Cape of Good Hope; theſe Seeds were long and 
ſlender, very different in ſhape from thoſe of the 2d 
Sort, but the Plants have ſome Reſemblance to thoſe. 
The Leaves are very ſilky and white; the Stalks 
purple, and grow erect, but have not as yet put out 
Branches. 

The iſt Sort may be propagated by Cuttings, which 
ſhould be cut off in April, juſt before the Plants begin 
to ſhoot ; theſe ſhould be planted in ſmall Pots filled 
with light Earth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed, 
ſhading them from the Sun, and now and then gently 
refreſhing them with Water, given ſparingly, for much 
Wet will rot them. Theſe Cuttings will put out Roots 
by Midſummer, when they may be gently ſhaken out of 
the Pots, and parted, planting each in a ſmall Pot filled 
with light Earth, and place them in a Frame, where 
they may be ſhaded till they have taken new Root; then 
they ſhould be gradually mured to the open Air, into 
which they ſhould be removed, and treated in the ſame 
Way as the old Plants. 4 2 n 

PRUNELLA. Lia. Sp. Pl. 600. Brunella, Tourn. 
Infl. Lin. Gen. Plant. 654. 'Selt-healz in French, 
Brunelle. | 

7 The Characters are, 

be Flower bas à ſhort permanent Empalement of one 
Leaf, divided into 2 E, the upper Lip is 1 pn 
and ſlightly indented in 3 Parts; it is narrow, erect, and 
bifid. The Flower is of the Lip Kind with one Petal 
which has a ſbort eylindrical Tube with oblong Chaps ; 
the upper Lip is concave, entire, and nodding ; tbe under 
Lip reflexed, trifid, and obtuſe ; the middle Segment broad, 
indented, and ſawed at the Point. It bas 4 — nary 
Stamina, 2 of which are longer than the other, with ſingle 
Summits inſerted to the Stamina, under their Paints, and 
a four-parted Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style inclin- 
ing under the upper Lip, crawned by an indented Stig- 
ma. The Germen turns to 4 oval Seeds ſhut up in tbe 


_ Empalement. | 


The Species are, 

1. PRUNELLA foliis ovato-oblongis integris petiolatis 
Self-heal with oval oblong entire Leaves having Foot 
Stalks. This is the Brunella major folio non diſſes, 
C. B. P. Greater Self-heal with an undivided — 
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2. PRUNELLA foliis oblongo-ovatis dentato-laciniatis 
Self-heal with oblong, oval, indented, cut Leaves: 
This is the Brunella ceruleo magno flare. C. B. P. 261. 
Self heal with a large blue Flower. 

. PRUNELLA foliis infimis pinnato-inciſis, — in- 
tegris. Selt- heal whoſe lower Leaves are cut like Wings, 
and the upper entire. This is the Brunella folio laciniats. 
C. B. P. 26t, Self-heal with cut Leaves. 

4. PRUNELLA it Janceolato-linearibus ciliatis ſub- 
ſeſſilibus. Sauv. Monſp. 141. Selt-heal with linear, hairy, 
cut, Spear-ſhaped Leaves ſitting almoſt cloſe to the 
Stalks. This is the Brunella Hyſſopifolia. C. B. P. 261. 
Hyſſop-leaved Self-heal. 

5. PRUNELLA foliis linearibus, internodiis longiſſimis, 
picis interruptit. Self.heal with linear Leaves, the 

oints of the Stalk far aſunder, and interrupted Spikes 
of Flowers. This is the Brunella Canadenſit, byſſopi folio 
anguſtiſſimo, internodiis 177 Juſſicu. Canada Self- 
heal with the narroweſt Hyſſop Leaves, and the Joints 
of the Stalks very far aſunder. 

6. PRUNELLA felits oblongis pinnate-incifis villoſir, in- 
fimis petioliats ſummis ſeſſilibus. Self-heal with oblong 
Wing-cut Leaves which are hairy, the lower having 
Foot Stalks, and the upper ſitting cloſe to the Stalk. 
This is the Brunella folio laciniato, flore ſulphures ele- 
gentifime. Baerh. Ind. alt. 169. Self-heal with a cut 
Leaf, and an elegant Sulphur-coloured Flower. 

7. PRUNELLA foliis linrari-lanceelatis pinnata-incifis 
ſub ſeſſilibus, 12 interruptis, Self-heal with linear 
Spear-thaped Leaves which are cut like Wings ſetting 
almoſt cloſe to the Stalks, and interrupted Spikes of 
Flowers. Brunella folio Verbene tenuifolie. Boerb. Ind. 
alt. Self-heal with a Leaf like narrow-leaved Vervain. 

8, PRUNELLA folizs lanceo/atis integerrimis infimis peti- 
elatis ſummis ſeſſilibus, internodiis prœlong it, ſpicis craſſio- 
ribus. Self-heal with entire Spear-ſhaped Leaves, the 
lower having Foot Stalks, and the upper ſitting cloſe to 
the Stalks, the Joints far aſunder, and very thick Spikes 
of Flowers. This is the Brunella Caroliniana, magno 

flore dilute cæruleo, internediis prongs AA. Phil. No 
395, Carolina Self- heal with a large blue Flower, and 
the Joints ſar aſunder. 

9. PxUNELLA foliisoblongis mucronatis petiolatis, ſpicis 
craſſis ſeſſilibus. Self- heal with oblong acute · pointed 
Leaves having Foot Stalks, and thick Spikes of | 
ſitting very cloſe io the Leaves. This is the Brunella 
Nove Anglia mejor, foliis longis mucronatis, Af. Phil, 
Ne 395. Greater New England Self-heal, with longer- 
pointed Leaves. 

10. PRUNELLA foliis pinnato-dentatis, brafteis acute 
_— birſutis. Self- heal with Wing indented Leaves, 
and hairy acute-cut Bracteæ. This is the Bugula odorata 
Luſitanica. Cornut. Canad. 46. Sweet Portugal Bugle. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in Paſtures, in moſt 
Parts of England ; this is the Sort uſed in Medicine, and 
is much eſteemed as a vulnerary Herb; it has a peren- 
nial fibrous Root, from which ariſe ſeveral ſquare Stalks, 
8 or 9 Inches high, garniſhed with oval, oblong, entire 
Leaves placed oppoſite on Foot Stalks; they are an 
Inch and a Halt long, and 3 Quarters of an Inch 

broad, of a browniſh Colour. 'The Flowers are diſpoſed 
in a ſhort cloſe Spike; the moſt common Colour of the 
Flower is purple, but it is ſometimes found with a white 
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one. It flowers in June and July, and the Seeds ripen 
in Autumn. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in /taly and Germany. 
The Stalks rife higher than thoſe of the former, the 
Joints are farther apart, the Leaves are ovlong, oval, 
two Inches and a Half long, and one and a Halt broad, 
placed oppoſite upon long Foot Stalks, and are jagged 
and indented on their Edges. The Spike is longer ; the 
Flowers are larger, and of a fine blue Colour. It flow- 
ers about the ſame Time with the firſt. There is a 
Variety of this with white Flowers. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in moiſt Meadows in 
Germany, The Stalks of this are taller than either of 
the former; the Leaves are longer and narrower ; the 
lower Leaves are cut almoſt to the Midrib, in Form of 
winged Leaves, thoſe: on the Middle of the Stalk are 
cut in the ſhape of a Halbert, and thoſe on the Top 
entire. The Flowers are larger than the common 
Sort and come earlier. There is one with purple, 
one With white, and a 3d with red Flowers of this 
Species. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
and in Italy. The Stalks are flender, and riſe 8 or 9 


Inches high. The Leaves are 2 Inches long, and a 


Quarter of an Inch broad, ſmooth, and fit cloſe to the 
Stalks. The Flowers are of a bright purple Colour, 
have large BraQez, and appear in June. | 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Canada. The Stalks 
riſe a Foot and a Half high, are ſmooth and entire, 2 
Inches long, and an Eighth of an Inch broad, ending in 
acute Points; theſe are placed oppoſite, fitting cloſe to 
the Stalks, whoſe Joints are far aſunder. The Flowers 
are of a red purple Colour placed in whorled Spikes at 
the Top of the Stalks having ſmall Spaces between the 
> dav'g This flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in 

. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Auſtria: This is a 
biennial Plant. The Stalks riſe. about a Foot high, 
ſending, out Branches - oppoſite from the lower Part; 


they are hairy, and garniſhed with oblong Leaves cut. 


in Form ot Wings. The lower Leaves ſtand on long 
Foot Stalks, but the upper fit cloſe to the Stalks. The 
Flowers are produced in cloſe Spikes at the Cop of the 
Stalks ; they are of a Brimſtone Colour, and have hairy 
acute - pointed Bracteæ. It flowers in Fuly, and the Seeds 
ripen in Autumn. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Bobemia. The Stalks 
riſe a Foot and a Half high, The Joints ace pretty far 
aſunder, the lower Leaves are near 3 Inches long, and 
a Quarter of an, Inch broad, cut on their Edges in Form 
of Wings, and fit cloſe to the Stalks. The Flowers 
grow in interrupted Spikes at the Top of the Stalks ; 
they are purple and larger than thoſe of the common 
Sort. It flowers in July, and the Seeds ripen in Au- 
tumn. 


The 8th Sort grows naturally in Carolina; this is a 


biennial Plant; the Stalk riſes a Foot or more in Height; 
it is purple and hairy. The Leaves are Spear-ſhaped 
and entire, about 2 Inches long, and one broad in the 
Middle, drawing to a Point at each End. The Joints 
of the Stalks are pretty far aſunder; at each of theſe 
are placed 2 Leaves oppoſite ; thoſe on the lower Part 
of the Stalks, have Foot Stalks about an Inch long, 

but 
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but the Leaves at the Top ſit cloſe to the Stalks, and 


are narrower than thoſe below. The Flowers are col- 
lected in pretty long, cloſe, thick Spikes, which termi- 
nate the Stalks, and are of a light blue Colour, appear- 
ing in June; the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in New England, and 
Maryland. The Stalks are purple, riſe a Foot high, 
and branch out on each Side almoſt their, whole Length. 


The Leaves are 3 Inches long, and one broad near 


their Baſe, gradually diminiſhing, and ending in long 
acute Points; they are of a purple brown Colour, and 
ſtand on ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers are collected 
in very thick Spikes, ſitting cloſe on the Top of the 
Stalks, they are of a purple Colour, and appear in Fuly. 
The Seeds ripen in Autumn. | 
The 10th Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
al ; this is an annual Plant, which decays ſoon after it 
Gs perfected Seeds. The Stalks are about 9 Inches 
long, four-cornered, hairy, and garniſhed with oblong 
Leaves, regularly indented on their Edges like thoſe of 
Spleenwort; they are 3 Inches long, and half an Inch 
broad, ſitting cloſe to the Stalks. The Flowers are col- 
lected into cloſe thick Spikes at the Top of the Stalks ; 
they are of a blue Colour and ſmell ſweet, having Brac- 
teæ cut into many acute Points, and very hairy. This 
flowers in June and July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn, 
Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 


be ſown in Autumn ſoon after they are ripe, for when 


they are kept out of the'Ground till Spring, the Plants 


ſeldom come up the firſt Year ; theſe 2 be ſown on 


a Bed of common Earth, (i it is of a loamy Nature 
the Plants will thrive beſt) in the Place where the Plants 


are deſired to remain; for as they are only cultivated for 


Variety, a few-of each Sort will be ſufficient for that 
purpoſe. 'When theſe Plants come up, the only Culture 
they will-require, is to thin them where too cloſe, and 


keep them clean from Weeds. 


' "The perennial Sorts may be continued and increaſed, 


by tranſplanting their Roots, and parting their ' Offsets ; 


by ſo doing, they will laſt ſeveral Years ; but if not re- 
moved every other Year, they are apt to rot. 
If the Seeds of theſe are permitted to ſcatter, the 
Plants will come up without Care; but if the ſeveral 


Kinds ſtand near each other, the ſcattered Seeds will 


mix, ſo that the Sorts cannot be ſo well preſerved as 
when the Seeds are carefully collected and ſown on: a 
Bed where the Sorts have not grown before ; for if the 
Seeds of any of theſe ſhould have been buried in the 
Ground before, when they are turned up, they will mix 
with thofe which are ſown; the not being careful in this 
Particular, has ' occaſioned. ſeveral Perſons to believe 
that moſt of the Sorts were only accidental Varieties, 
becauſe they have frequently found 2 or 3 different Spe- 
cies ariſe, where they had ſown'but one, and theſe they 
imagined-were produced from the ſame Seeds; whereas 
thoſe which were different aroſe from ſcattered Seeds ; 
and in many Inſtances I have found it impoſſible to keep 
the Species of Plants diſtin in Gardens, where they 
are ranged in Claſſes. 

PRUNING OF TREES. There is not any Part 
of Gardening of more general Uſe than that of Pru- 


ning, and yet it is very rare to ſee Fruit Trees ſbilful- 


ly managed.” Almoſt every Gardener will pretend to 
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be a Maſter of this Buſineſs, though there are but few 
who rightly underſtand it, nor- is it to be learned by 
Rote, but requires a ſtrict Obſervation of the different 
Manners of Growth of the ſeveral Sorts of Fruit Trees 

ſome requiring to be managed one Way, and others to 
be treated in a quite different Method, which is only to 
be known by carefully obſerving how each Kind is na- 
turally diſpoſed to produce its Fruit ; for ſome Sorts 
produce their Fruit on the ſame Year's Wood, as Vines: 
others produce their Fruit, for the moſt part, upon the 
former Year's Wood, as Peaches, NeCtarines, Gs. and 
others upon Curſons. or Spurs, which are produced upon 
Wood of three, four, or five, to fifteen or twent 

Years old, as Pears, Plums, Cherries, c. therefore 

in order to the right Management of Fruit Trees, care 
ſhould be taken to procure a ſufficient Quantity of hear- 
ing Wood in every Part of the Trees, and at the fame 
Time there ſhould not be a Superfluity of uſeleſs Branch. 
es, which would exhauſt the Strength of the Trees, 
and cauſe them to decay in a few Years. 

The Reaſons which have been laid down for pruning 
Fruit Trees are as follow ; Firſt, To preſerve Trees 
longer in a vigorous bearing State ; ſecond, To render 
the Trees more beautiful to the Eye; and thirdly, To 
cauſe the Fruit to be larger, and better taſted, 

1. It preſerves a Tree longer in a healthy bearing 
State; for by pruning off all ſuperfluous Branches, ſo 
that there are no more left upon the Tree than are ne- 
ceſſary, or than can be properly nouriſhed, the Root is 
not exhauſted in ſupplying uſeleſs Branches, which muſt 
afterwards be cut out, whereby much of the Sap will 
be uſeleſly expended. * 

2. By fkilful Pruning a Tree it is rendered much 
more pleaſing to the Eye, but here I would not be un- 


derſtood to be an Advocate for a Sort of Pruning, which 


I have ſeen too muſt practiſed of late, vis, the drawing 
a regular Line againſt the Wall, according to the Shape 
or Figure they would reduce the Tree to, and cutting 
all the Branches, ſtrong or weak, exactly to the chalked 
Line ; the Abfurdity of which Practice will ſoon ap- 
pear to every one who will be at the Pains of obſerving 
the Difference of thoſe Branches ſhooting the ſucceed- 
ing Spring. All therefore that I mean by rendering a 
Tree beautiful is, that the Branches are all pruned ac- 
cording to their ſeveral Strengths, and are nailed at 
equal Diſtances, in Proportion to the different Sizes of 
their Leaves and Fruit, and that no Part of the Wall 


(ſo far as the Trees are advanced) be left unfurniſhed 


with bearing Wood. A Tree well managed, though it 
does not repreſent ay regular Pigure, yet will appear 
very beautiſul to the Sight, when it is thus dreſſed, and 
nailed to the Wall. 
3. It is of great Advantage to the Fruit; for the 
cutting away all uſeleſs Branches, and ſhortening all the 
bearmg Shoots according to the Strength of the Tree, 
will render the Tree more capable to nouriſh thoſe 
which are left remaining, ſo that the Fruit will be much 
larger, and better taſted This is the Advantage which 


the Trees againſt Walls or Eſpaliers have over Stan- 
dards, which are permitted to grow as they are naturally 
inclined; for it is not their being trained either to a Wall 
or Eſpaliet which renders their Fruit ſo much better than 


Standards, but becauſe the Roots have a leſs Quantity of 
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Branches and Fruit to nouriſh, and conſequently their 
Fruit will be larger, and better taſted. - 

The Reaſons for pruning being thus exhibited, the 
next Thing is the Method of performing it, but this be- 
ing fully handled under the ſeveral Articles of the diffe- 
rent Kinds of Fruit, I ſhall not repeat it again in this 
Place, and therefore ſhall only add — few general In- 
ſtructions, which are neceſſary to be underſtood, in order 
to the right Management of Fruit Trees. 

There are many Perſons who ſuppoſe that, if their 
Fruit Trees are but kept up to the Wall or Eſpalier, 
during the Summer Seaſon, ſo as not to hang in very 
great Diſorder, and in Winter to get a Gardener to 
prune them, it is ſufficient, but this is a Miſtake ; for 
the greateſt Care ought to be employed about them in 
the Spring, when the Trees are in vigorous Growth, 
which is the only proper Seaſon to procure a Quantity 
of good Wood in the different Parts of the Tree, and 
to diſplace all uſeleſs Branches as ſoon as they are pro- 
duced, whereby the Vigour of the Tree will be entirely 
ditributed to ſuch Branches only as are deſigned to 
remain, which will render them ſtrong, and more ca- 

able to produce good Fruit; whereas, if all the 
Branches are permitted to remain which are produced, 
ſome of the more vigorous will attract the greateſt Share 
of the Sap from 'the Tree, whereby they will be too 
luxuriant for producing Fruit, and the greateſt Part of 
the other Shoots will be ſtarved, and rendered fo weak, 
as not to be able to produce any Thing elſe but Bloſ- 
ſoms and Leaves (as hath been before mentioned) ; ſo 
that it is impoſſible for a Perſon, let him be ever fo well 
ſkilled in Fruit Trees, to reduce them into any tolera- 


ble Order by Winter-pruning only, if they are wholly - 


neglected in the Spring. 

There are others who do not entirely negle& their 
Trees during the Summer Seaſon, but yet 90 fittle more 
Good to them by what they call Summer-pruning ; for 
theſe Perſons negleC their Trees at the proper Seaſon, 
which is in April and May, when their Shoots are pro- 
duced, and only about Midſummer go over them, nailing 
in all their Branches, except ſuch as are produced fore- 
right from the * which they cut out, and at the 
ſame Time oſten ſhorten moſt of the other Branches; all 
which is entirely a wrong Practice, for thoſe Branches, 
which are intended for bearing the ſucceeding V ear, ſhould 
not be ſhortened during the Time of their Growth, 
which will cauſe them to produce one or two lateral 
Shoots from the Eyes below the Place where they were 
ſtopped, which Shoots will draw much of the Strength 
from the Buds of the firſt Shoot, whereby they are often 
flat, and do not produce their Bloſſoms ; and, if thoſe 
two lateral Shoots are not entirely cut away at the Win- 
ter-pruning, they will prove injurious to the Tree, as 
the Shoots which theſe produce, will be what the French 
call-Water Shoots; and in ſuffering thoſe luxuriant 
Shoots to remain upon the Tree until Midſummer before 
they are diſplaced, they will exhauſt a great Share of 
the Nouriſhment. from the other Branches (as was be- 
fore obſerved) ; and by ſhading the Fruit all the Spring 
Seaſon, when they are cut away and the other Branches 
faſtened to the Wall, the Fruit, by being ſo ſudden] 
expoſed, will receive a very great Check, which will 
1 8 to grow tough, and thereby render 
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them leſs delicate. This is to be chiefly underſtood of 
Stone Fruit and Grapes, but Pears and Apples, being 
much hardier, ſuffer not ſo much, though it is a great 
Diſadvantage to thoſe alſo to be thus managed. 

It muſt alſo be remarked, that Peaches, NeQarines, 
Apricots, Cherries, and Plums, are always in the grea- 
teſt Vigour, when they are the leaſt maimed by the 
Knife, for where theſe Trees have large Amputations, 
they are very ſubject to gum and _ ſo that it is 
certainly the moſt prudent Method carefully to rub off 
all uſeleſs Buds when they are firſt produced, and pinch 
others, where new Shoots are] wanted to ſupply the Va- 
cancies of the Wall, by which Management Trees 
may be ſo ordered, as to want but little of the Knife in 
Winter-pruning, which is the ſureſt Way to preſerve 
theſe Trees healthful, and is performed with leſs Trou- 
ble than the common Method. 

The Management of Pears and Apples is much the 
ſame with theſe Trees in Summer, but in Winter they 
muſt be very differently pruned; for as Peaches and 
Nectarines for the moſt part produce their Fruit upon 
the former Year's Wood, therefore they muſt have 
their Branches ſhortened, according to their Strength, 
in order to produce new Shoots for the ſucceeding 
Year ; ſo Pears, Apples, Plums, and Cherries, on the 
contrary producing their Fruit upon Curſons or Spurs, 
which come out of the Wood of five, ſix, or ſeven 
Years old, ſhould not be ſhortened, becauſe thereby 
thoſe Buds, which were naturally diſpoſed to form theſe 
Curſons or Spurs, would produce Wood Branches, 
whereby the Trees would be filled with Wood, but 
never produce much Fruit; and, as it often happens 
that the Bloſſom Buds are firſt produced at the Extre- 
mity of the laſt Year's Shoot, by ſhortning the Branch- 
es, the Bloſſoms are cut away, which ſhould always be 
carefully avoided. : 

There are ſeveral Authors who have written on the 
Subject of Pruning in ſuch a prolix Manner, that it is 
impoſlible for a Learner to underſtand their Meaning. 
Theſe have deſcribed the ſeveral Sorts of Brapches, 
which are produced on Fruit Trees; as Wood Branches, 
Fruit Branches, irregular Branches, falſe Branches, and 
luxuriant Branches, all which = aſſert every Perſon, 
who pretends to Pruning, ſhould diſtinguiſh well; where- 
as there is nothing more in all this but a Parcel of Words 
to awnſe the Reader, without any real Meaning; for 
all tf :ſe are comprehended under the Deſcription alrea- 
dy given of luxus iant or uſeleſs Branches, and ſuch as 
are termed uſeful or Fruit-bearing Branches; and, 
where due care is taken in the Spring of the Year to 


diſplace theſe uſeleſs Branches (as was before directed), 


there will be no ſuch Thing as irregular, falſe, or lux- 
uriant Branches at the Winter pruning, therefore it 1s 
to no Purpoſe to amuſe People with a Cant of Words, 
which, when fully underſtood, ſignify juſt nothing at all. 

But ſince I have explained the different Methods of 


pruning the ſeveral Sorts of Fruits under the reſpeQive 


Articles, I ſhall forbear repeating it again in this Place, 
but ſhall only give ſome general Hints for the pruning of 
Standard Fruit Trees, and ſo conclude. 

Firſt, you ſhould never ſhorten the Branches of 
theſe Trees, unleſs it be where they are very luxuriant, 
and grow irregular on ow w_ of the Tree, _— 

the 
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the greateſt Part of the Sap of the Tree, whereby the 
other Parts are unfurniſhed with Branches, or rendered 
very weak, in which Cafe the Branch ſhould be ſhortened 
down as low. as is neceſſary, in order to obtain more 
ranches, to fill up the Hollow of the Trees; but 
this is only to be underſtood of Pears and Apples, which 
will produce Shoots from Wood of three, four, or 
more Years old, whereas moſt Sorts of Stone Fruit will 
gum and decay after ſuch Amputations. 
But from hence [ would not have it underſtood, that 
I would direct reducing theſe Trees into an exact ſphe- 
rical Figure, ſince there is nothing more deteſtable than 
to ſee a Tree (which ſhould be permitted to grow as it 
is naturally diſpoſed, with its Branches produced at pro- 
1 Diſtances, according to the Ste of the 
"ruit), by endeavouring to make it exactly regular at its 
Head, fo crouded with ſmall weak Branches as to pre- 
vent the Air from paſſing between them, which will 
render it incapable to produce Fruit. All that I intend 
by this Ropping of luxuriant Branches, is only when 
one or two ſuch happen on a young Tree, where they en- 
tirely draw all the Sap from the weaker Branches, and 
then ſtarve them, and then it is proper to uſe this Method, 
which ſhould be done in Time, before they have ex- 
hauſted the Roots too much. 
When this happens to Stone Fruit, which ſuffer much 
more by cutting than the former Sorts, it ſhould be re- 
medied by topping or pinching thoſe Shoots in the Spring, 
before they have obtained too much Vigour, which will 
cauſe them to puſh out ſide Branches, whereby the Sap 
will be diverted from aſcending too faſt to the leading 
Branch (as hath been directed for Wall Trees), but this 
muſt be done with Caution. | 
You muſt alſo cut out all dead or decaying Branches, 
which cauſe their Heads to look very ragged, eſpecially 
at the Time when the Leaves are upon the Tree, theſe 
being deſtitute of them, have but a deſpicable Appear- 
ance; beſides, theſe will attra& noxious Particles from 
the Air, which are injurious to the Trees, therefore 
the 944 they are cut out, the better. In doing this 
ou ſhould obſerve to cut them cloſe down to the 
lace where they were produced, otherwiſe that Part of 


the Branch left will decay, and prove equally hurtful 


to the Tree; for it ſeldom happens, when a Branch 
begins to decay, that it does not die quite down to the 
Place where it was produced, and, if permitted to 
remain long uncut, does often infect ſome of the other 
Parts of the Tree. If the Branches, are large which 
you cut off, it will be very proper, after having ſmoothed 
the cut Part exactly even with a Knife, Chiſſel or 
Hatchet, to put on a Plaſter of grafting Clay, which 
will prevent the Wet from ſoaking into the Tree at the 
wounded Part. ; 

All ſuch Branches as croſs each other ſhould alſo be cut 
out, for theſe not only occaſion a Confuſion in the Head 
of the Tree, but, by lying over each other, rub off 
their Bark by their Motion, and very often occaſion 
them to canker to the great Injury of the Tree, and on 


old Trees (eſpecially Apples) there are often young vi- 


gorous Shoots from the old Branches near the Trunk, 
which grow upright into the Head of the Trees. Theſe 
therefore ſhould carefully be cut out every Year, leſt, 


by being permitted to grow, they fill the Tree too full; 
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of Wood, which ſhould always be guarded againſt, 
ſince it is impoſſible for ſuch Trees to produce fo much, 
or ſo good Fruit as thoſe, whoſe Branches grow at a far- 
ther Diſtance, whereby the Sun and Air freely paſs be- 
tween them in every Part of the Tree. 

Theſe are all the general Directions which are proper 
to be given in this Place, ſince not only the particular 
Methods, but alio the proper Seaſons for pruning all the 
different Kinds of Fruit, ape fully exhibited under their 
ſeveral ——ů 

PRUNUS. Turn. Ini. R. H. 622. Tab. ut 
Gen. Plant. 546. The Pm Tree, 4 8 

The Claraders ate, 

The Flower hath a Bel!-ſbaped Empalement of one Leaf 
cut into 5 Points; it bath 5 large roundifſh Petals which 
ſpread open, and are inſerted in the Empalement, and from 
20 to 30 Stamina, which are near as lang as the Petal; 
and are alſo inſerted in the Empalement, terminated by 
Twin Summits. It has à reundiſh Germen, ſupporting a 
ſlender Style, crowned by an orbieular Stigma. The Germey 
turns to a reundifſh Fruit ireliſing a Nut of the ſame Form, 

I ſhall now mention the Varieties of this Hom which' 
are cultivated in the Eng/;/b Gardens. 

The Species are, 

1. PRUNUus fruftu parvo præcoci. Tourn, The Jean- 
hative, or white Primordian; this is a ſmall longiſh 
white Plum, of a clear yellow Colour, covered over 
with a white Flew, which eaſily wipes off. The Juice 
is ſweet, is a pretty good Bearer, and, for its coming 
very early, may have a Flace in a large Garden of 
Fruit, but it is meally, and has little Flavour. This 
ripens the Middle of 7uly. 

2. PRunvus fruflu mag no craſſo ſubacido. Tourn. Damas 
noir hative, 1. e. the early black Damaſk, commonly 
called the Morocco Plum; this is a pretty large Plum, 
of a round Shape, divided with a Furrow in the Middle 
(like Peaches), The Outſide is of a dark black Colour, 
covered with a light Violet Bloom; the Fleſh is yellow, 
and parts from the Stone. It ripens in the Middle of 
July, and is eſteemed for its Goodneſs. 

. PRuUNus fruflu parvo dulci atro-cerules. Turn. 
The little black Damaſk Plum ; this is a ſmall black 
Plum covered with a light Violet Bloom. The Juice 
is richly ſugared ; the Fleſh Parts frem the Stone, and 
it is a good Bearer. Ripe the latter End of Fuly. 

4. Prunus fraud magno dulci atro-ceruleo. Trurn. 
Gros Damas Violet de Tours, 7. e. great Damaſk Violet 
of Tours ; this is a pretty large Plum inclining to an 
oval Shape. The Outſide is of a dark blue covered 
with a Violet Bloom; 4he Juice is richly ſugared; the 
Fleſh is yellow, and parts from the Stone. Ripe the 
End of July. 

5. PRuN os frudtu rotunds atro-rubente. The Orleans 
Plum. The Fruit is ſo well known to almoſt every 
Perſon, that it is needleſs to deſcribe it; it is a very 
plentiful Bearer, which has occaſioned its being ſo ge- 
nerally planted by thoſe Perſons who ſupply the Mar- 
kets with Fruit, but it is an indifferent Plum. It ripens 
the Beginning of Auguſt. 

6. Prunus frufu oblongo atro-rubente. The Fotber- 
ingham Plum ; this Fruit is ſomewhat long, deeply 
furrowed in the Middle. The Fleſh is firm, and mY 
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from the Stone; the Juice is very rich. This ripens 
about the Beginning of Auguſt. 

7. Prunus fruttu nigre, carne durd. Tourn. The 
Perdigron Plum; this is a middle-ſized Plum of an 
oval Shape. Ihe Outſide is of a very dark Colour co- 
vered over with a Violet Bloom ; the Fleſh is firm, and 
full of an excellent rich Juice. This is greatly eſteemed 
by the Curious, Ripe the middle of Augu/t. 

8. PRUNus fruftu magns © violaceo rubente ſuaviſſim 
ſaccharato. Tourn. The Violet Perdigron Plum; this 
is a large Fruit, rather round than long, of a bluiſh 
red Colour on the Outſide. - The Fleſh is of a yellowiſh 
Colour, pretty firm, and cloſely adheres to the Stone; 
the Juice is of an exquiſite rich Flavour. This ripens 
the Middle of Auguſt. 

9. Prunus fruftu vate ex albs flave/cents. The white 
Perdigron Plum ; this is a middling Plum of an ob- 
long Figure. The Outſide is yellow, covered with a 
white Bloom ; the Fleſh is firm, and well taſted. It is 
a very good Fruit to eat raw, or for Sweet meats, ha- 
ving an agreeable Sweetneſs mixed with an Acidity. It 
ripens the Ind of Auguſt. 

10. PRUNus fruttu ovate magno rubente Tourn. The 
red imperial Plum, ſometimes called the red Bonum 
Magnum; this is a large oval-ſhaped Fruit, of a deep 
red Colour, covered with a fine Bloom. The Fleſh 
is very dry, and very indifferent to be eaten raw, but is 
excellent for making Sweetmeats : This is a great Bea- 
rer. Ripe the End of Auguſt. 

11. PRuxus fruflu ovale magno flaveſcente. Tourn. 
White imperial Bonum Magnum, white Holland or 
Mogul Plum ; this is a large oval-ſhaped Fruit, of a 
yellowiſh Colour, powdered over with a white Bloom. 
The Fleſh is firm, and adheres cloſely to the Stone; 
the Juice is of an acid Taſte, which renders it unplea- 
lant to be eaten raw, but it is very good for baking or 
Sweetmeats. It is a great Bearer, and is ripe the Mid- 
dle of September. i 

12. PRuxus frufu wats carulco. The Cheſton 
Plum; this is a middle-fized Fruit of an oval Figure. 
The Outſide is of a dark blue, powdered over with a Vio- 
let Bloom; the Juice is rich, and it is a great Bearer. 
Ripe the Middle of September. 

13. PRUxUs fruftu maximo retunde flavo & dulci. 
Town. Prune d'Abricot, i. e. the Apricot Plum; this 
is a large round Fruit of a yellow Colour on the Out- 
ſide, powdered over with a white Bloom. The Fleſh is 
firm and dry, of a ſweet Taſte, and comes clean from 
the Stone. This ripens the End of September. 

14. PRunus fruftu ſubrotundo, ex rubro & fav 
mixto. The Maitre Claude. Although this Name is 
applied to this Fruit, yet it is not what the French fo 
call, This is a middle-ſized Fruit, rather round than 
long, of a fine mixed Colour between red and yellow. 
The Fleſh is firm, parts from the Stone, and has a deli- 
cate Flavour. Ripe the End of Augrft. 

I;. PRuN us jrudurubentedulciffims. Tourn.LaRoche- 
cour bon, or Diapree rouge, 1. e. the red Diaper Plum; 
this is a large round Fruit, of a reddiſh Colour, pow- 
dered over with a Violet Bloom ; the Fleſh adheres 
cloſely to the Stone, and is of a very high Flavour. 
Ripe the End of Avguſt. 

16. PRUNUs frudurotunde flaveſcente, L. a petite Reine 
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Claude, i. . The little Quen Claudia. This is a ſmall 
round Fruit, of a whitiſh yellowiſh Colour, powdered 
over with a Pearl-coloured Bloom; the Fleſh is firm 
and thick, quits the Stone, and its Juice is richly fugar- 
ed. Ripe the End of Auguff. 

17. PRUxUs frufu rotunds nigro-purpurco majori dul- 
ci. Tourn. Myrobalan Flum. This is a middle ſized 
Fruit, of a round Shape; the Outſide is a dark purple, 
powdered over with a Violet Bloom; the Juice is very 
ſweet. It is ripe the End of Augufft. 

18. Pruxvs fruttu rotundo & viridi flaveſcente, carne 
duro ſuaviſſims. La groſle Reine Claude, i. e. the large 
__ Claudia, by ſome the Dauphiny. At Tours it 18 
called the Abricot verd, 1. e. green Apricot; at Rauen, 
Le verte bonne, i. e. the good green; and in other 
Places, Damas verd, 7. e. green Damaſk or Tromp- 
valet, the Servants Cheat. This is one of the beſt 
Plums in England ; it is of a middle Ste, round, and 
of a yellowiſh green Colour on the Outſide; the Fleſh 
is firm, of a deep green Colour, and parts from the 
Stone ; the Juice has an exceeding rich Flavour, and 
it is a great Bearer, Ripe the Middle of September. 
This Plum is confounded by moſt People in England, 
by the Name of Green Gage , but this is the Sort which 
ſhould be choſen, although there are three or four dif- 
ferent Sorts of Plums generally ſold for it, one of which 
is ſmall, round, and dry ; this quits the Stone, and is 
later ripe ſo is not worth preſerving. 

19. Prunus fruftu amygda'in; Tourn. Rognon de 
Coq, i. e. Cock's Teſticles. This is an oblong Fruit, 
deeply furrowed in the Middle, fo as to reſemble the 
Telticles; it is of a whitiſh Colour on the Outſide, 
ſtreaked with red ; the Fleſh of it adheres firmly to the 
Stone, and it is late ripe. | 

20. Pruxus frutiu. retunds flavy dulciſſims. Drap 
d'Or, 1. e. the Cloth of Gold Plum. This is a middle 
ſized Fruit, of a bright yellow Colour, ſpotted or ſtreak- 
ed with red on the Outſide; the Fleſh is yellow, and 
full of and excellent Juice. It is a plentiful Bearer, and 
ripens about the Middle of September. 

21. Prunus fruftu cerei coloris. Tourn, Prune de 
Sainte Catharine, i. e. St Catharine Plum. This is a 
large oval-ſhaped Fruit, ſomewhat flat ; the Outſide is 
of an Amber Colour, powdered over with a whitiſh 
Blooin, but the Fleſh is of a bright yellow Colour, is 
dry and firm, adheres cloſely to the Stone, and has a 
very agreeable ſweet Taſte. This ripens at the End of 
September, and is very ſubje& to dry upou the Tree, 
when the Autumn proves warm and dry, This makes 
fine Sweetmeats, and is a plentiful Bearer. 

22. Pu Ns fruftu ovato rubente dulci. The Royal 
Flum. This is a large Fruit of an oval Shape, draw- 
ing to a Point next the Stalk ; the Outſide is of a light 
red Colour, powdered over with a whitiſh Bloom ; the 
Fleſh adheres to the Stone, and has a fine ſugar / Juice 
T his ripens the Middle of S-ptember. : 

23. !RUNVS fſrudu parve ex viridi flaveſcente. Tourn, 
La Mirabelle. This is a ſmall round Fruit, of a greeniſh 
yellow on the Outſide 3 the Fleſh parts from the Stone, 
1s of a bright yellow Colour, and has a fine ſugary Juice. 
This is a great Bearer, ripens the End of Auguſl, and 
is excellent tor Sweetmeats. 

24. Pxuxnus Brigenienſis, fruflu ſuaviſſim. Tourn. 
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Prune de Brignole, i. e. the Brignole Plum. This is a 


large oval-ſhaped Fruit, of a yellowiſh Colour, mixed 


with red on the Outſide ; the Fleſh is of a bright yellow 
Colour, is dry, and of an excellent rich Flavour. This 
ripens the Middle of September, and is eſteemed the beſt 
Plum for Sweetmeats yet known. 

25 Prunus fruttu magno & violaceo rubente ſerotins. 
Tourn. Imperatrice, i. e. the Empreſs. I his is a large 
round Fruit, of a Violet red Colour, very much pow- 
dered with a whitiſh Bloom ; the Fleſh is yellow, cleaves 
to the Stone, ang is of an agreeable Flavour. This ri- 
pens about the Beginning of Octeler. 

26. PRuxus fruttu ovato max imo flavo. Tourn. Prune 
de Monſieur, i. . Monſieur's Plum. This is ſome- 
times called the Wentworth Plum. It is a large oval- 
ſhaped Fruit, of a yellow Colour both within and with- 


out, very much reſembling the Bonum Magnum, but 


the Fleſh of this parts from the Stone, which the other 
doth not, This ripens towards the latter End of Sep- 
tember, and is very good to preſerve, but the Juice is too 
ſharp to be eaten raw. It is a great Bearer. 

27. Prunus fruflu majori rotunds rubro. Tourn. 
Prune Cerizette, i. e. the Cherry lum. 'I his Fruit is 
commonly about the Size of the Ox heart Cherry; is 
rouud, and of a red Colour; the Stalk is long like that 
of a Cherry, which this Fruit ſo much reſembles, as not 
to be diſtinguiſhed therefrom at ſome Diſtance. The 
Bloſſoms of this Tree come out very early in the Spring, 
and being tender, are very often deſtroycd by Cold, but 
it affords a very agreeable Proſpect in the Spring; for 
theſe Trees are generally covercd with Flowers, which 
open about the ſame I ime as the Almonds ; ſo that 
when they are intermixed therewith, they make a beau- 
tiful Appearance before many other Sorts put out ; 
byt by this bloſſoming fo early there are ſew Years 
that they have much Fruit. 

28. Prunus frutu alle oblongiuſculo acido. Tourn, 
The white Pear Plum, This is a good Fruit for Pre- 
ſerving, but it is very unpleaſant if eaten Raw ; it is very 
late ripe, and ſeldom planted in Gardens, unleſs for 
Stocks to bud ſome tender Sorts of Peackes upon, for 


which Purpoſe it is eſteemed the beſt amongſt all the 


Sorts of Plums. 

29 PxUux us Mytellinum. Park. The Muſcle Plum. 
This is an oblong flat Plum, of a dark ted Colour; the 
Stone is large, and the Fleſh but very thin and not well 
taſted, ſo that its chief Uſe is for Stocks, as the former. 

30. Pxuxus iu parvo viclaceo, The St. Julian 
Plum. This is a ſmall Fruit, of a dark Violet Colour, 
powdered over with a meally Bloom; the Fleſh adheres 
cloſely to the Stone, and in a fine Autumn will dry up 
on the Tree. The chief Uſe of this Plum is for Stocks, 
to bud the more generous Kinds of Plums and Peaches 
upon; as alſo for the Bruxelles Apricot, which will not 
thrive ſo. well upon any other Stock. 

31. Pauxus ine. is major. J. B. The black Bul- 
lace Tree. This grows wild in the Hedges in divers 
Parts of England, and is rarely cultivated in Gardens. 

32. Prunus Hlveſtris, fructu majore albu. Raii. Syn, 
The white Bullace Tree. This grows wild as the tor- 
mer, and is ſeldom cultivated in Gardens. 

3. PRUNUS 8 Ger. Emac. The Black-thorn, 
or Sloe Tree. This is very common in the Hedges al- 
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moſt every where ; the chief Uſe of this Tree is to plant 
for Hedges, as White-thorn, c. and being of quick 
Growth, is very proper for that Purpoſe. 

All the Sorts of Plums are propagated by budding or 
grafting them upon Stalks of the Muſcle, W hite Pear, 
St. Julian, Bonum Magnum, or any other Sorts of tree- 
ſhooting Plums. The Manner of raiſing theſe Stocks 
been already exhibited under the Article of Nurſeries, 
therefore need not be repeated again; but I would obſerve, 
that Budding is much preferable to Grafting for theſe 
Sorts of Fruit Trees, which are very apt to gum, where 
there are large Wounds made on them, 

The Trees ſhould not be more than one Year's 
Growth from the Bud when they are tranſplanted, for 
if they are older, they ſeldom ſucceed fo well, being 
very ſubject to canker ; or if they take well to the 
Ground, commonly produce only two or three luxuri- 
ant Branches, therefore it is much more adviſeable to 
chooſe young Plants. 

The Manner of preparing the Ground (if for Walls) 
is the ſame as for Peaches; as is alſo the pruning the 
Roots and planting The Diſtance which theſe Trees 
ſhou'd be planted at, muſt: not be leſs than 24 Feet a- 
gainſt high Walls, and if the Wall is low, they ſhould 
be placed 30 Feet aſunder. - 

Plums ſhould have a middling Soil, neither too wet 
and heavy, nor over-light and dry, in either 'of which 
Extremes they ſeldom do well; and thoſe Sorts which 
are plantcd againſt Walis, ſhould be placed to an Faſt 
or South Eaſt Aſpect; which is more kindly to thee 
Fruits than a full South Aſpect, on which they are ſub- 
je& to ſhrivel, and be very dry; and many Sorts will 
be extreme meally, if expoſed to much too the Heat of 
the Sun ; but moſt Sorts will ripen extremely well on 
Eſpaliers, if rightly managed. 

Some Perſons plant Plums for Standards, in which 
Method ſome of the ordinary Sorts will bear very well; 
but then the Fruit will not be near fo fair as thoſe pro- 
duced on Eſpaliers, and will be more in Danger of be- 
ing bruiſed or biown down by flrozg Winds. The Diſ- 
tance of placing them for Eſpaliers mutt be the ſame as 
againſt Walls, as alſo their Pruning or Management ; 


ſo that whatever may be hereafter mentioned for one, 


ſhould be likewiſe underſtood for both. 


Plums do not only produce their Fruit upon the laſt 


Year's Wood, but alſo. upon Curfons or Spurs, which 


come out of Wood that is many Years old; fo that 


there is not a Neceſſity of ſhortning the Branches, in 
order to obtain new Shoots annually in every Part of 
the Tree (as in Peaches, NeQarines, Sc. hath been di- 
reQted), ſince the more theſe Trees are pruned, the 
more luxuriant they grow, until the Strength of them 
is exhauſted, and then they gum and ſpoil ; therefore 
the ſaſeſt Method to manage theſe Trees is, to lay in 
their Shoots horizontally, as they are produced, at 
equal Diſtances, in Proportion to- the Length of their 
Leaves; and where there is not a ſufficient Quantity of 
Branches to fill up the Vacancies of the Tree, there the 
Shoots may be pinched the Beginning of May (in the 
Manner as hath been directed for Peaches, Ec.) ; which 
will cauſe them to produce ſome lateral Branches to ſup- 
ply thoſe Places; and during the growing Seaſon, all 
tore-right Shoots ſhould be diſplaced, and ſuch as are 
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to remain muſt be regularly trained to the Wall or Eſpa- 
lier, which will only not render them beautiful, but alſo 
ive to each an equal advantage of Sun and Air ; and 
hereby the Fruit will be always kept in a growing State, 
which they ſeldom are, when over-ſhaded with Shoots 
ſome Part of the Seaſon, and then ſuddenly expoſed to 
the Air, by taking off or training thoſe Branches in 
their proper Poſition. 

With thus carefully going over theſe Trees in the 
growing Seaſon, there will be but little Occaſion for 
cutting them in Winter; which (as I before have ſaid) 
is of ill Conſequence to all Sorts of Stone Fruit; for 
when the Branches are ſhortened, the Fruit is cut away, 
and tlie Number of Shoots increaſed ; for whenever a 
Branch is ſhortened, there are commonly two or more 
Shoots produced from the Eyes immediately below the 
Cut; fo that by thus un{kiltully pruning, many Perſons 
crowd their Trees with Branches, and thereby render 
what little Fruit the Trees produce, very ſmall and ill 
taſled ; which is very commonly ſound in too many Gar- 
dens, where the Manager, perhaps, thinks himſelf a com- 
plete Maſter of his Buſineſs. For nothing is more com- 
mon, than to ſee every Branch of a Fruit Tree paſs the 
Diſcipline of the Knife, however agreeable it be to the 
ſeveral Sorts of Fruits. And it is common to ſee theſe 
Trees planted at the Diſtance of 14 or 16 Feet, fo that 
the Walls are in a few Years covered with Branches; 
and then all the Shoots are cut and mangled with the 
Enife, fo as to appear like a ſtumped Hedge, and pro- 
duce little Fruit ; therefore the only Way to have Plum 
Trees in good Order, is to give them Room, and extend 
their Branches at full Length. 

Thoſe few Rules will be ſuſkcient, if due Obſervation 
be joined therewith to inſtruct any Perſon in the right Ma- 
nagement of theſe Sorts of Fruit Trees; therefore I ſhall 
not ſay any more on that Subject, leſt by multiylping In- 
ſtructions, it may render it more obſcure to a Learner. 
 PSEUDOACACIA. See Robinia. 

PSEUDODICTAMNUS, See Marrubium. 

PSIDIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 541. Guajava. Teurn. 
Inſt. R. H. 660. Tab. 443. The Guava. 

The Chara@ers are, 


The Flower has a Bell. ſbaped Empalement of ane Leaf, 


divided into 5 oval Peinti at the Top. It bath 5 oval con- 
cave ſpreading Petais indented in the Empalement, with a 
great Number of Stamina which are ſborter than the Pe- 
tals, and are inſerted in the Empaiement, terminated by 
ſmall Summits, It bas a roundiſbh Germen fituated under 
the Flawer, e a long Awl-ſbaped Style, crowned 
by a ſimple Stigma; the Germen becomes a large oval Fruit 
crowned by the Empalement, incloſing a great Number of 
ſmall Seeds. 
The Species are, - 

1, Ps1D1UM-ramis anguloſts, foliis ovatis venofis, fruttu 
ma jeri. Pfidium with angular Branches, oval veined Leaves, 
and a larger Fruit. This is the Guajava rubra acida, frudtu 
rotundieri. H. L. The red Guava with a rounder Fruit. 

2-Ps1D1UM foliis oblonge-ovatis ven zſis, frutlu parve 
ederato; Pfdium with oblong oval Leaves which are 
veined, and a fmall ſweet-ſcented Fruit. . 

Both theſe Sorts grow naturally in the Eaft and Net- 
Indies, and there is alſo a third with a large white Fruit, 
but L do not know whether this is a-Variety of the com- 
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mon Guara, or of that with the ſmall white Fruit 
though I am inclined to believe it is the former, becauſe 
I have raiſed many Plants from the Seeds of the ſmall 
white Guava, which have produced Fruit in the Chelſea 
Garden, and have not varied from their Parent Plant. 
The common red Guava hath a thick Trunk, which 
riſes 20 Feet high, covered with a ſmooth Bark, and 
divides into many Branches toward the Top ; theſe are 
angular, and are garniſhed with oval Leaves, 2 Inches 
and a Half long, and one Inch and a Half broad in the 
Middle, rounded at both Ends ; they have a ſtrong Mid- 
rib, and many Veins running toward the Sides, of a 
light green Colour, ſtanding oppoſite upon very ſhort 
Foot Stalks. From the Wings of the Leaves the Flow- 
ers come out upon Foot Stalks, about an Inch anda Half 
long; they are compoſed of 5 large, roundiſh, concave, 
white Petals, inferted in the Empalement, and within 
theſe are a great Number of Stamina which are ſhorter 


than the Petals, terminated by ſmall Summits ; theſe. 


Stamina are alſo inſ&Fted in the Empalement. Under 
the Flower is ſituated a roundiſh Germen, ſupporting 
a very long Awl-ſhaped Style, crowned by a ſimple 
Stigma. After the Flower is paſt, the Germen becomes 
a large oval Fruit, ſhaped like a Pomegranate, having 
one Cell, crowned by the Empalement of the Flower, 
and filled with ſmall Seeds; the Fruit, when ripe, has 
an agreeable Odour. They are much eaten in the e- 
Indies, both by Men and Beafts ; and the Seeds which 
paſs whole through the Body, and are voided with the 
Excrement grow, where by the Trees are ſpread over 


the Ground, where they are permitted to grow. This 
Fruit is very aſtringent, and nearly of the fame Quality 
with the Pomegranate, ſo ſhould be avoided by thoſe Per-- 


ſons who are ſubjeQ to be coſtive. 


The large white Sort grows naturally in the Iſlands 


of the Weſt-Indies, and is often found intermixed with 


the former, fo is ſuppoſed to be only an accidental Va- 
riety ariſing from the ſame Seeds. This differs from 
the former, in the Colour of the Mid-rib of the Leaves, 


which in this are pale, but thoſe of the former are red. 


The Flowers and Fruit of this are larger, and the Inſide 


of the Fruitis white. 


The Leaves of the ſmall white Guava; are like thoſe 


of the larger, but the Branches of the Tree are not ſo 
angular ; th 
is no larger than a middling Gooſeberry, but when ripe 


has a very ſtrong aromatick Flavour. This flowers in 


June, and the Fruit ripens in Autumn. 


Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which muſt 


be procured from the Countries where they naturally 


grow; if theſe are brought over in the entire Fruit, ga- 


thered full ripe, the Seeds will more certainly ſucceed ; 
theſe ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with rich Kitchen 


Garden Earth, and phinged into a hot Bed of Tanners 


Bark, giving them Water from Time to Time as the 
Earth dries z in about ſix Weeks the Plants will appear 
(if the Seeds are good) and muſt have free Air admitted 
to them in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon; 
when the Plants have obtained Strength enough to re- 

move, they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall Pot; filled 


with the like rich Earth, and Plunged into à ſreſh hot 


Bed, ſhading them from the Sun until they have taken 
new Root; then they ſhould have 4 large Share of free 
Acc 


e Flowers are much ſmaller, and the Fruit 
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Air admitted to them every Day in warm Weather, to 
prevent their drawing up weak; they muſt alſo be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water in Summer. When the 
Plants have filled theſe ſmall Pots with their Roots, 
they ſhould be ſhaken out, and their Roots pared, then 
put into larger Pots filled with the ſame Sort of Earth, 
and plunged into the hot Bed again, where they ſhould 
remain till Autumn, when they muſt be plunged. into 
the Tan Bed in the Stove : During the Winter they 
ſhould have a moderate Warmth, and not too much 
Water, and in Summer they will require Plenty of Wet, 
and in hot Weather a great Share of Air; with this 
Management the Plants will produce Flowers and Fruit 
the third Year, and may be continued a long Time. 

PSORALEA. Lin. Gen: Plant. 801. Flor. Leyd. 
Prad. 37 2. Barba Jovis. Boerb. Ind. alt. 2. 40. 

The Cbaradlers are, | 
The Empalement of the Flower is of ene Leaf, cut into 


ve Parts, the lower Segments being twice the Length of 


the other. The Flower is of the Butterfly Kind, it bath 


five Petals ; the Standard is roundiſh, and indented at the" 


' Top. The Wings are ſmall, obtuſe, and Moon. ſhaped ; 
the Keel is Moon- ſbaped, and compoſed of two Petals. It 
bath nine Stamina joined together, and one briſtly Stamina 
flanding ſeparate, terminated Ly roundiſh Summits, with a 
linear Germen ſupporting an Awl- ſbaped riſing Style, crown- 
ed by an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen afterward turns to a 
ſlender compreſſed Pod, incleſing one Kianey-ſbaped Seed. 
The Species are, 

1. Ps0R ALEA foliis pinnatis, floribus axillaribus. Hort. 
Upſal. 225. Pforalea with winged Leaves and Flowers 
proceeding from the Sides of the Stalks. This is the 
Barba Jevis Africana, foliis viridibus pinnatir, flore cæ- 
ruleo. Boerb. Ind. alt. 2. p. 40. African Jupiter's Beard, 
with green winged Leaves and a blue Flower. 

2. PSORALEA foliis ſimplicibus cvatis. Fort. Upſal. 
225. Pſoralea with ſingle oval Leaves. "This is the 
Deryenium faliis ſimplicibus ovatis, Prod. Lryd. 389. Do- 
rycuium with ſingle oval Leaves. 

3. PSORALEA foliis ternatis, faliolis ovatis, caule fru- 
ticoſo birſuto, floribus ſpicatis terminalibus, Pfaralea with 
tritoliate oval Leaves, a hairy ſhrubby Stalk, and Flow- 
ers growing in Spikes terminating the Branches. Barbs 

Fovis Americana fruteſcens, foliis ſubrotundis floribus ſpi- 
— purpureis. Houſt. M. Fares — 1 
ter's Beard, with rounduh Leaves and purple ſpiked 
Flowers. . | I 

4. PSORALEA faliis pinnatis argenteis, caulibus procum- 
bentibus, floribus axillaribus. Pſoralea with ſilvery wing- 
ed Leaves, trailing Stalks, and Flowers praceeding from 
the Sides of the Stalks. Barba Fovis Malabarica annua 
procumbens argentea, floribus minimis purpureis. Ed. 
Prior. Annual, trailing, filvery Jupiter's Beard of Ma- 
labar, with the leaſt purple Flowers. 

5. PSORALEA foliis pinnatis, caule ramoſo ſcandente, 
floribus alaribus ſeſſilibus. Pforalea with winged Leaves, 


a climbing branching Stalk, and Flowers ſitting cloſe at 


the Wings of the Stalk. Barba Jovis Americana 2 
dens, flaribus cæruleis, ad alas ſoliorum conglomeratis. Houſſ. 
M. Climbing American Jupiter's Beard, with blue 
Flowers growing in Cluſters at the Wings ot the Leaves. 

6. PSORALEA foliis ternatis, caule fruticoſo ramoſiſſimo, 
flaribus capitatis pedunculatis alaribus. Eſeralea with tri- 
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foliate Leaves, a very branching ſhrubby Stalk, and 
Flowers growing in Heads which have Foot Stalks 
and proceed from the Wings of the Leaves. This is 
the Barba Jovis Americana, fruteſcens birſuta, floribus 
ceruleisaeonglomeratis. Houfl. MJ. Shrubby hairy Ame- 
rican Jupiter's Beard, with blue cluſtered Flowers 

7- PSORALEA foliis pinnatis, ſpicis terminalibus. Lin, 
Sp. Plant. 764. Pſoralea with winged Leaves and Flow- 
ers growing in Spikes terminating the Branches. Barba 
Jovis Americana annua, humilis, rameſiſſima, floribus cæ- 
ruleis ſpicatis. Huſt. M/. Low, very branching, annu- 
al, American Jupiter's Beard, with blue ſpiked Flowers, 

8. PSORALEA folits pinnatis, foliolis rotundi;ribus vil. 
lofir, flor ibus capiiatis alaribus terminalibuſgue, caule fru- 
ticoſs, Pſoralea with winged Leaves having hairy round 
Lobes, Flowers growing in Heads from the Wings of 
the Leaves, and at the End of the Branches, and a 
ſhrubby Stalk. This is the Berba Jovis Americana, bu- 
milis rctundifolia & villiſa, flare varis. Heuft. M.. Low 
American Jupiter's Beard, with a round hairy Leaf and 
a variable Flower. | 

9. PsORALEA foliis ternetis, folidlis ovatis, floribus ca- 
pitatis, pedunculis longiſſimis. Pſoralca with irifoliate 
Leaves having oval Lobes, and Flowers growing in 
Heads on very long Foot Stalks. This is the Trif:. 
lium bitumen redolens, C. B. P. 327. Treſoil with a bi- 
tuminous Scent. 8 

10. PSORALEA foliis ternatis, foliolis ovato-lanccola- 
tis, floribus capitatis pedunculis longioribus. Pſoralea with 
trifoliate Leaves having oval Spear ſhaped Lobes, and 
Flowers growing in Heads upon long Foot Stalks. This 
is the Trifolium bitumen redolens anguſtifalium ac ſemper- 
virens. Boerb. Ind, alt. 2. p. 32. Trefoil ſmelling like 
Bitumen, with a narrow ever-green Leaf. 


The iſt Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hep, 


from whence I have frequently received the Seeds. I his 


riſes with a ſoft ſhrubby Stalk 4 or 5 Feet high, divid- 
ing into ſeveral "02599 tay garniſhed with deep green 
winged Leaves, compoſed of 3 or 4 Pair of very nar- 
row linear Lobes, terminated by an odd one, ſtanding 
upon ſhort Foot Stalks, which come out without any 
Order on every Side the Branches. "The Flowers fit 
very cloſe to the Branches, coming out from the Wings 
of the Leaves; they are often in Cluſters, but ariſe 
ſingly from the Branches. The Standard which is erect 
and reflexed at the Jop, is of a fine blue; the Wings 
are pale, and the Keel white ; theſe are ſucceeded by 
ſhort Pods the Length of the Empalement, each con- 
taining one Kidney-ſhaped Seed. It flowers great Part 
of Summer, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. This is 
eaſily propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown upon 
a moderate hot Bed, and when the Plants come up, the 
muſt not be drawn weak, for as they are not tender, ſo 
thoy ſhould have Air and but little Heat. When they 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be planted in ſeparate 
ſmall Pots, filled with light Earth, and plunged again 


into the Bed, ſhading them from the Sun till they have 
taken new Root ; then they ſhould be gradually inured 
to the open Air, into which they ſhould be removed a- 
bout the Middle of May, and kept abroad till O/7eber ; 
then they muſt be placed in the Green-houſe, and treat- 
ed in the ſame Way as other Plants from the ſame Coun- 
try. It may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, which = 
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be planted in any of the Summer Months, on a Bed of 
light Earth, covering them cloſe with either Bell or 
Hand Glaſles, ſhading them from the Sun, and gently 
refreſhing them with Water as the Ground dries z when 
they have taken Root, they mult be hardened gradually, 
then tranſplanted into ſmall Pots, and treated like the 
ſeedling Plants. 

The ad Sort grows naturally in India; this is an an- 
nual Plant, the Stalks riſe a Foot and a Half high, 
and are garniſhed at each Joint by one oval Leaf, about 
2 Inches long, and one Inch and a Halt broad, hav- 
ing one ſtrong Mid-rib, from which come out ſeveral 
Veins, which run toward the Top of the Leaf. The 
Flowers ſtand upon long ſlender Foot Stalks, which 
came out at the Wings of the Leaves; they are collect- 
ed into ſmall round Heads, and are of a pale Fleſh Co- 
lour. It lowers in July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumm. 
This is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown up- 
en a hot Bed in Spring; and when the Plants are fit, 
they ſhould be planted into ſeparate ſmall Pots filled 
with light Earth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed 
of 'Fanners Bark, ſhading them from the Sun till they 
have taken new Root, after which they muſt have free 
Air admitted to them in warm Weather, and gently 
watered as often as they require it. When the Plants 
have filled the Pots with their Roots, they ſhould be 
removed into larger, and the Beginning of Fuly they 
may be removed into an airy Glaſs. Caſe, where they 
may be defended from Cold, but ſhould have free Air 
in warm Weather ; with this Care the Plants will lower 
and ripen their Seeds. 

The zd Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houftoun 
at La Vaea Cruz; this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 3 or 4 
Feet high, ſending out a few Side Branches, garniſhed 
with oval trifoliate Leaves which are hairy, ſtanding on 
flender Foot Stalks. The Flowers are collected in 
Spikes at the End of the Branches, they are of a pur- 
ple Colour, and are ſucceeded by ſhort Pods, each con- 
taining one Kidney-ſhaped Seed. It is propagated by 
Seeds, which muſt be ſown upon a hot Bed, and the 
Plants afterward treated as the 2d Sort ; but as this is 
an abiding Plant, ſo they muſt be removed into the 
Stove in Autumn, and kept in a moderate Warmth in 
Winter; in Summer they muſt have a large Share of 


Air but ſhould conſtantly remain in the Stove ; the ſe- 


cond Year they will produce Flowers, and. ſometimes 
their Seeds will ripen in England. 

The Seeds of the 4th Sort were brought me from 
Malabar ; this is an annual Plant, with trailing Stalks 
about 8 Inches long, ,- garniſhed with filvery Leaves, 
compoſed of 3 or 4 Pair of narrow Lobes, terminated 
by an odd one. The Flowers grow in ſmall Clufters at 
the Wings of the Leaves, they are ſmall, and of a pur- 
pie Colour; the Seed Pods are ſhort, and have one ſmall 

idney-ſhaped Seed in each. This is propagated by 
Seeds, in the ſame Manner as the ſecond Sort. 

The sth Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houffoun 
at Campeacby, where it grows naturally. This hath flen- 
der, ſhrubby, climbing Stalks, which twine about any 


neighbouring Support, and riſe to the Height of 6 or 7 


Feet and are garnithed with winged Leaves compoſed of 


3 Pair of ſmall, oval, obtuſe. Lobes, terminated by an 
odd one. The Flowers come out in ſmall Cluſters from 
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the Wings of the Leaves; they are ſmall, of a bright 
blue Colour, and are ſucceeded by ſhort Pods, including 
one Kidney-ſhaped Seed. 

The 6th Sort was diſcovered by the ſame Gentleman, 
growing naturally at Campeacby, This rifes with a 
ſhrubby Stalk 7 or 8 Feet high, ſending out many 
long flender Branches on every Side, garniſhed with 
trifoliate Leaves, whoſe Lobes are ſmail and Wedge- 
ſhaped. The Flowers are produced from the Wings 
of the Leaves in cloſe ſmall Heads, ſtanding upon pret- 
ty long Foot Stalks ; they are blue, and are ſucceeded 
by ſhort Pods, each, containing a ſingle Kidney-ſhap- 
ed Sced. 

Theſe two Sorts are propagated by Seeds ſown upon 
a hot Bed, and when the Plants come up, they muſt 
be treated in the ſame Way as the third Sort. 

The 7th Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Hu /1:un 


at La Vera Cruz; this is an annual Plant, with a very 


branching herbaceous Stalk, riling a Foot and a Haft 


high, ſpreading wide on every Side,. garniſhed with 
winged Leaves, compoſed of 5 or 6 Pair of narrow 
Wedge-ſhaped Lobes, terminated by an odd one. 
The Flowers are collected in cloſe oblong Spikes, ter- 
minating the Branches ; they are ſmall, of a bright blue 
Colour, and are ſucceeded by ſhort Pods, each con- 
taining a ſingle Kidney-ſhaped Seed. This is propagat- 
ed by Seeds, and requires the ſame Treatment as the 
4th Sort. 


The 8th Sort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, from: 


whence the late Dr. Houſftoun ſent the Sceds. This hath 


an upright ſhrubby Stalk, which riſes 5 or 6 Feet high, 


having a few Side Branches, cloſely garniſhed with wing- 
ed Leaves, compoſed of 3 or 4 Pair of ſmall roundith 


hairy Lobes, terminated by an odd one. The Flowers 


are collected in ſmall Heads, coming out from the 
Wings of the Leaves, and at the End of the Branch- 
es; they are yellow and red intermixed, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſhort Pods, containing one Kidney-ſhaped 
Seed. This Sort- requires the ſame Treatment as the 
third. 


The gth Sort grows naturally in the South of France 


and Itah; the Root of this is perennia!, but the Stalk 
is not of long Duration, ſeldom laſting more than two 
Years ; it riſes about 2 Feet high, ſending out 2 or 3 
ſlender Branches, garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves, whoſe 
Lobes are oval, about'2 Inches long, and one Inch and a 


Quarter broad, ſtanding upon long Foot Stalks; theſe, . 
if handled, emit a ſtrong Scent of Bitumen. The Flow- 


ers are collected in Heads, and have Foot Stalks 7 or 8 
Inches long ; they are blue, and are ſucceeded by ſhort 
Pods containing one Seed. 

The 10th Sort grows naturally in Sei, and alſo in 
Famaica, from both which Countries I have received 
the Seeds. This has been ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
the former, but I have many Years propagated both by 
Seeds, and have never found either of them vary. The 
Leaves of this are much longer and narrower than thoſe 
of the former Sort, and are rounded at their Baſe ; the 


Sralks are ſhrubby, and of longer Duration ;* the Heads 


of Flowers are ſmaller and the Leaves have not fo 


ſtrong: an Odour. Theſe are propagated. by Sceds, 


ſown on a Bed of light Earth in April, and in May the 


Plants will come up, when they ſhoul” be kept clean 
from 
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from Weeds, and as ſoon as they are fit to remove, 
hey ſhould be tranſplanted. Thoſe of the ninth Sort 
will | 

are planted in a warm dry Border ; but the tenth Sort 


ive through the Winter in the open Air, if they 


requires ſome Shelter in Winter, ſo theſe ſhould be 
planted in Pots, and put into a common Frame in 


Winter, where they may be ſcreened_from hard Froſt. 


Theſe Plants flower from June to Autumn, and perfect 
their Seeds annually. 

PSYLLIUM. See Plantago. 

PTARMICA. See Achillea. 

PTELEA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 141. Shrub Trefoil. 

The Charafer: are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is ſmall, and cut into 4 
acute Parts. The Flower bas 4 oval Spear-ſhaped Petals, 
which ſpread open flat; it hath 4 Awl-ſbaped Stamina ter- 
minated by roundiſh Summits, and an orbicular 2 
Germen ſupporting a ſhort Style crowned by 2 obtuſe Stig- 


mas. The Germen becomes a roundiſh membranaceous Capſule 


with two Cells, each containing one obtuſe Seed. 
The Species are, 
1. PTELEA = ternatis, Lin. Sh. Plant. 118. 


Ptelea with trifoliate Leaves. This is the Frutex Virgi- 


nianus trifolius, ulmi ſamaris. Pluk. Alm. 159. Virginia 
Trefoil Shrub, with Seeds like Elm, commonly called 
Carolina Shrub Trefoil. 

2. PTELEA foliis fimplicibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 118. 

Ptelea with ſingle Leaves. This is the Carpinus viſeeſa, 

orn- 
beam with an entire oblong Willow Leaf. Stapbylladen- 
dron Americanum foliis lauri anguſtis. Plum. Cat. 18. A- 
merican Bladder Nut with narrow Bay Leaves. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in North America; it 
was firſt diſcovered in Virginia by Mr. Baniſter, who 
ſent the Seeds to England, from which ſome Plants were 
raiſed at Fulham, and other curious Gardens, but being 


Planted in the open Air, they were deſtroyed by a ſe- 


vere Winter, ſo that there were ſcarce any of them left 


here; but in 1724, Mr. Cateſby ſent over a Quantity of 


the Seeds from Carolina, which ſucceeded ſo well, as 


to furniſh many Gardens with the Plants. This riſes 


with an upright woody Stem 10 or 12 Feet high, divid- 
ing upward into many Branches, covered with a ſmooth 
grayiſh Bark, and are garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves 


"ſtanding on long Foot Stalks. The Lobes are oval, 


Spear-ſhaped, ſmooth, and of a bright green on their 
upper Side, but pale on their under ; theſe come out late 


in the Spring, and at the ſame Time the Bunches of 
Flower Buds appear, which is generally in the Beginning 
of Fune, the Leaves being then but ſmall, and after- 
ward increaſe in their Size, but are not fully grown till 


the Flowers * The Flowers are produced in large 
Bunches at the End of the Branches, they are of an 
herbaceous white Colour, compoſed of 4 or 5 ſhort 
Petals, ending in acute Points ; theſe are faſtened at their 
Baſe to a ſhort Empalement, cut into 4 Segments al- 
moſt to the Bottom. In the Center is ſituated an orbi- 


cular compreſſed Germen ſupporting a ſhort Style, which 


is attended by 4 Awl-ſhaped Stamina; the Germen 


turns to a Capſule ſurrounded by a leafy Border, having 


2 Cells, each containing one Seed. 
"Theſe Shrubs may be propagated by Cuttings, which 


Hould be planted in Pots of freſh rich Earth, and plunged 
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into a moderate hot Bed. The beſt Time for planting 
them is in the Beginning of March, but they muſt be 
carefully managed, fo as not to have too much Heat, 
and ſhaded from the Sun in the Middle of the Day, 
otherwiſe they will not ſucceed. They may alſo be 
propagated by Layers, but theſe are often two Years 


before they take Root; but if good Seeds can be pro- 


cured either here or from Abroad, the Plants raiſed 
from thoſe will be much ſtronger, than thoſe which are 
propagated by either of the former Methods. 

Theſe Seeds * ſown in the Beginning of April, 
on a Bed of light Earth, in a warm ſheltered Situation, 
where, if the Ground is moiſtened in dry Weather, the 
Plants will come up in ſix Weeks; but if the Seeds are 
ſown in Pots, and placed on a very moderate hot Bed, 
the Plants will come up ſooner, and make greater Pro- 
greſs the firſt Year ; but they muſt not be forced or 
drawn, for that will make them very tender ; therefore 
in June the Plants ſhould be expoſed to the open Air, 
in a ſheltered Situation, where they may remain till the 


Froſt comes on; when thoſe in the Pots ſhould be ej. 


ther placed under a common Frame, to ſhelter them 
from ſevere Froſt; or the Pots plunged into the Ground, 
near a Hedge, that the Froſt may be prevented from 
penetrating through the Sides of the Pots to the Roots 
of the Plants. The following Spring the Plants may 
be planted into a Nurſery Bed, at about one Foot Diſ- 


tance, where they may grow two Years, by which Time 


= will be fit to tranſplant where they are to remain. 
heſe Plants are a little tender while they are young, 
therefore will require ſome Protection the iſt and 2d 
Year, particularly from the early Froſts in Autumn, 
which frequently kill the Tops of the tender Shoots be- 
fore they are hardened ; and the more vigorous the Plants 
have grown the preceding Summer, the greater Danger 
there is of their being killed, therefore they ſhould be 
ſcreened either with Matts or ſome other Covering ; but 
as they advance in Strength, they become more hardy, 
and are rarely injured by Froſt. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in both Indies; it is 
very common in moſt of the Iſlands in the J/e/t- Indies. 
This ſends up ſeveral Stalks from the Root, about the 
Size of a Man's Arm, ſending out ſeveral upright 
Branches, covered with a light brown Bark, which fre- 
quently ſeparates from the Wood, and hangs looſe ; 
they are garniſhed with ſtiff Leaves, which vary greatly 
in their Shape and Size, ſome being 4 Inches long, and 
an Inch and a Half broad; others are not 3 Inches long, 
and a Quarter of an Inch broad; they are Spear-ſhaped, 
entire, and of a light green, growing with their Points 
upward, and have very ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers 
are produced at the End of the Branches in a Sort of 
Racemus, each ſtanding upon a ſlender Foot Stalk a- 
bout an Inch long; they have 4 ſolid channelled Petals 
of an herbaceous Colour, having 4 Stamina which 
ſpread open, and in the Center is ſituated a roundiſh 
compreſſed Germen, which turns to a compreſſed 
Capſule with 3 Cells, ſurrounded by a broad leafy 
Border, each Cell containing one or two roundiſh 
Seeds. 

This Plant is Propagated by Seeds, which, if ob- 
tained freſh from Abroad, will riſe eaſily upon a hot 
Bed; when the Plants are fit to remove, they _ 
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be each planted in a ſmall Pot filled with light loamy 
Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, 
ſhading them from the Sun till they have taken new 
Root; then they ſhould have free Air admitted to 
them every Day, in Proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaſon; for they muſt not be drawn up weak, nor 
fhould they have too much Water. In Autumn, the 
Plants muſt be removed into the Stove, where they 
ſhould have a temperate Warmth in Winter; during 
that Seaſon but little Water ſhould be given them, 
nor ſhould they have too much Heat, for either of 
theſe will foon deſtroy them: As the Plants obtain 
Strength, they will become more hardy, and may be 
fet in the open Air for 2 or 3 Months in the Heat of 
Summer, in a ſheltered Situation; in the Winter they 
muſt be placed in a Stove, kept to a moderate Tem- 
perature of Warinth, for the Plants will not live in a 
Green-houſe here. 

This was formerly ſhewn for the Tea Tree in many 
of the Eurepean Grardens, where it many Years paſſed 
for it among thoſe who knew no better. 

PULEGIUM. Raii. Ade b. Plant. 61. Mentha. Teurn. 
% KR. H. 189. Lin. Gen. Plant. 633. [So called from 
Flex, a Flea; becauſe being burnt, it is ſaid to 
drive away Fleas.] Pennyroyal, or Pudden graſs. 

The Charatters are, 

The Empalement of the Plawer is permanent, of one 
Leaf, cut into 5 Parts. The Flower is. of the Lip 
Kind it bath one Petal with a ſbort Tube, divided at 
the Brim into 4 Parts; the Helmet ar upper Lip of the 
the Flower is entire, the lower is cut into 3 equal Segments. 
I hath 4 Slamina, 2 being linger than the other, 4ermi- 
nated by reundiſh Summits, and a four-fointed Germen 
ſupporting an erett Style, crewned by a bifid Stigma. The 
Germen becomes four ſmall Seeds, fitting in the Empalement 
of the Flower. ; | 

The Species are, 

1. PULEG1UM it ovatis ebtufic, flaminibus corrollam 
&quantibus, caule repente. Penny-royal with oval obtuſe 
Leaves, Stamina equalling the Petal, and a creeping 


Stalk. This is the Pulegium IH,; . C. B P. Com- 


mon, ot broad-leaved Penny royal. 


2. PuLESIium uus lanceslatis, flaminibus corolli lin- 


cieribat, caule eretlo, 


Pennyroyal with Spear-ſhaped 


Leaves, Stamina longer than the Petal, and an upright: 


Stalk. This is the Pul-gium Hifpanicum erectum, flami- 
aibas flmumextantibus. Af. Phil. Land. Upright Spaniſh 


Pennyroyal, whoſe Stamina ſtand out from the Flowers. 
3- PULEGIUM ſlits linearibur, floribus' worticillatis- 


terminalibuſgue, Penny-royal with lincar Leaves, and 


Flowers growing in Whorls at the Ends of the Stalks.. 


This is the Pulegium anguſtifolium.. C. B. P. Narrow. 
leaved Pennyroyal. 


The 1ſt Sort grows naturally upon moiſt Commons, 


where the Water ſands: in Winter, in many Parts of 


England. The Root is fibrous and perennial ; the Stalks+ 
are ſmooth and. trail on the Ground, putting out: 


Roots at every Joint, whereby it ſpreads and propagates 


very faſt; the Stalks are garniſhed at each Joint, by 2 


oval Leaves, which are for the moſt part entire. The 
Flowers grow toward the upper Part of the Branches, 
coming out juſt above the Leaves at each Joint, in 


Whorls; they are of a pale purple Colour, . {mall and 
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galeated, the Helmet being entire; whereas in the 


Mint, this is indented at the Point. The Stamina of 


the Flowers are of the ſame Length with the Petal, but 


the Style is ſomewhat longer; the whole Plant has a 
very ſtrong Smell, and a hot aromatick Taſte. There 
is a diſtilled Water of this Plant and alſo an Oil, which 
is kept in the Shops for medicinal Ufe. There is a Va- 
riety of this with a white Flower, which is ſometimes 
ſound growing naturally in England. 

The Seeds of the 2d Sort were ſent me from Gibra!- 
tar, which ſucceeded in the Che/ſea Garden, but had 
been before introduced into ſeveral Gardens, where it 
had been cultivated to ſupply the Markets. The Stalks 
of this grow cred and near a Foot high; the Leaves 
are longer and narrower than thoſe of the common Sort, 
the Whorls of Flowers are much larger, and their Sta- 
mina are longer than the P'etals. This Sort hath almoſt 
fupecſeded the firſt in the Markets, for as the Stalks 
grow erect, ſo it is much eaſier to cut and tie in Bunches 
than the common Sort; it alſo comes earlier to flower, 
and has a brighter Appzarance, but whether it is as 
good for Uſe, I ſhall leave to be determined by thoſe 
whoſe Province it belongs to. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
and /raly, it is called Hart's Pennyroyal. This is by 
ſome preferred to the common Sor: for medicinal Uſe; 
the Stalks of this grow erect, near 2 Feet high, ſending 
out Side Branches all their Length ; the Leaves are ve- 
ry narrow, aad of a thicker Subſtance than thoſe of the 
common Sort, the M horls of Flowers are rather larger; 
the Scent is not quite ſo ſtrong as that of the firſt Sort, 
and the Stalks are frequently terminated by Whorls of 
Flowers, "This is cukivated in Gardens here, and 
flowers about the ſame. Time as the common Sort. 
'There is a Variety of this- with white Flowers, which 
grows taller than that with purple Flowers, but I do not 
believe it is a different Sort. 


All theſe Plants propagate themſelves very faſt by 
their Branches trailing upon the Ground, which emit: 


Roots at every Joint, and faſten themſclves into the 
Larth, and fend forth new Branches; fo that no more 
is required in their Culture, than to cut off any of theſe 
rooted 'Branches, and plant them out in freſh Beds, al- 
lowing them at leaſt a Foot from Plant to Plant every 


Way, that they may have Room to grow ; or the young 


Shoots of thcle planted in the Spring, will take Root 
like Mint. | 
The beſt Time for this Work is in September, that 


the Plants may be rooted before Winter ; tor if the old 


Roots are-permitted to remain ſo cloſe together, as they 
generally grow in the Compaſs of a Year, they are ſub- 
ject to rot in Winter; beſides, the young Plants will be 
much ſtronger, and produce a larger Crop the ſucceed- 


ing Summer; than if they were removed in the Spring. 


Theſe Plants all love a moiſt ſttong Soil, in which they 
will flouriſh exceedingly. 

PULMONARIA. Tera. Ia. R. H. 136. Tab. 5 5. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 169. | fo called from Pulmener, Lat. the 
Lungs, becauſe ſuppoſed to be a very good Medicament 
for the Lungs.] Lungwort; in Freu, Pulmenaire. 

The Cheraflers are, 

The Flower hath a cylindrical, five cirnered, permanent, 
Empalement , one Leaf, cut inte five Parts at the. Top. 
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The Flower is of one Petal, having a cylindrical Tube the 
Length of the Empalement, cut at the Top into five Parts, 
which ſpread open, but the Chaps are pervious. It hath 
5 ſhort Stamina, terminated by ereft Summits which cloſe 
togetber, and 4 Germina ſupporting a ſbort Style, crowned 
by an obtuſe indented Stigma. The Germina turn to 4 round- 
iſh Seeds, fitting in the Bottom of the Empalement. 
The Species are, 

1. PULMONARIA e. radicalibus ovato-cordatis ſca- 
bris. Hort. Cliff. 44. Lungwort whoſe lower Leaves are 
oval, Heart-ſhaped, and rough. This is the Pulmonaria 
vulgaris, maculoſo folio. Cluſ. Hiſt. clxix. Common ſpot- 
ted Lungwort, or Jeruſalem Cowſlip. 

2. PULMONARIA foltiis caulinis ovatis glabris, floribus 
patulis, ſegmentis obtuſiuſculis. Lungwort with oval ſmooth 
Leaves to the Stalks, ſpreading Flowers, and obtuſe 
Segments. This is the Pulmonaria Alpina, foliis molli- 
bus ſubrotundis, flore ceruleo. Tourn. Lungwort of the 


Alps, with ſoft roundiſh Leaves, and a blue Flower. 


. PULMONARIA foliis lanceolatis baſi ſemiamplexicau- 
libus, calycibus abbreviatis. Lungwort with Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, whoſe Baſe half embraces the Stalk, and the 
Empalement ſhorter than the Tube of the Flower, This 
is the Pulmonaria maxima foliis queſt ſaccharo incruſtatis. 


Pluk. Alm. 359. Greateſt Lungwort with ſpotted Leaves, 


.as if they were incruſted with Sugar. 


4. PULMONARIA foliis radicalibus lanceolatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 44. Lungwort with the lower Leaves Spear - ſha · 
ped. This is the Pulmonaria anguſti/olia ceruleo flore. 


F. B. Narrow-leaved Lungwort with a blue Flower. 


5 PuLMONARIA caulibus procumbentibus, florilus ſin- 
aribus alaribus, calycibus inflatis corolla longioribus. 
— with trailing Stalks, Flowers growing ſingly 
from the Sides, and ſwollen Empalements which are 
longer than the Petal. This is the Pulmonaria Orien- 
talis, calyce veſſcario, foliis ecchii, flore purpureo infundi- 
buliformi. Tourn. Cor. 6. Eaſtern Lungwort with an 
Empalement like a Bladder, a Viper's Bugloſs Leaf, 
and a purple Funnel-ſhaped Flower. 

6. PULMONARIA calycibus abbrevivtis, foliis Tanceolatis 
obtufiuſculis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 135. Lungwort with ſhort 
Empalements to the Flowers, and Speer- ſhaped obtuſe 
Leaves. This is the 'Symphytum frve pulmonaria non ma- 
culata, foliis glabris acuminatis flore patulo cæruleo. Pluk. 
Alm. 359. Lungwort with ſmooth, unſpotted, acute- 
pointed. Leaves, and a blue ſpreading Flower. 

Ihe aſt Sort grows naturally in Woods and ſhady 
Places, in Italy and Germany, and is cultivated in the 
Engliſh Gardens chiefly for medicinal Uſe. It hath a 
perennial fibrous Root; the lower Leaves are rough, of 
an oval Heart Shape, about 6 Inches long, and 2 Inch- 
es and a Half broad, of a dark green on their upper 
Side, marked with many broad whitiſh Spots, but pale 
and unſpotted. on their under Side; the Stalks riſe al- 
moſt a Foot high, having ſeveral ſmaller Leaves on 
them, ſtanding alternately. The Flowers are produced 
in ſmall Bunches on the Top of the Stalks, each baving 
a tubulous hairy Empalement, as long as the Tube of 
the Flower; the Brims of the Petal are ſpread open 
above them, which are ſhaped like a Cup ; theſe are 
red, purple, and blue, in the ſame Bunch. ory 6 ap- 
pear in April, and are ſucceeded by four naked Seeds, 


which ripen in the Empalement. It is accounted a pec- 
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toral balſamick Plant, and good ſor Coughs and Con- 
ſumptions, ſpitting of Blood, and the like Diſorders of 
the Lungs ; it is likewiſe put into Wound Drinks. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally on the Alps ; this hath 
a perennial fibrous Root, the Leaves are large, ſmooth 
and ſpotted on their upper Side; the Stalks riſe g Inches 
high, and are garniſhed with oval Leaves whoſe Baſes 
join the Stalks. The Flowers grow in ſmall Bunches 
on the Top of the Stalk, they are purple, and ſpread 
open wider than thoſe of tbe common 


The 3d Sort grows naturally upon the Helvetian 


Mountains; this is a perennial Plant, whoſe Leaves 


are large, Spear-ſhaped, and rough. The Foot Stalks 
of the lower Leaves are broad ; the Stalks riſe a Foot 
high, and are garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
whoſe Baſes half embrace the Stalks; the Leaves are 
greatly ſpotted with white, appearing as if they were 
incruſted with Sugar Candy; the Flowers grow in large 
Bunches on the Top of the Stalk; their Tubes ate 
longer than the Empalement, and their Brims are ſpread 
more than thoſe of the common Sort. They ape of a 
bright blue, and appear in April and May. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Auſtria and Hun. 
gary; this hath Leaves much narrower than thoſe of 
the common Sort, which are covered with ſoft Hairs. 
The Stalks riſe a Foot high. and are garniſhed with 
narrow Leaves of the ſame Shape with thoſe below, but 
ſmaller ; theſe almoſt embrace the Stalk with their Baſe 
The Flowers are produced in Bunches on the Top of 
the Stalks; theſe appear of a red Colour before the ex- 
pand, but, whan they are fully blown, are of a moſt 
beautiful blue. This Sort flowers early in Spring, but 
1s very rare in England at preſent. 7 

The 5th Sort was diſcovered in the Archipelago by 
D. Tournef:rt, who ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden 
at Paris; this is an annual Plant. The lower Leaves 
are oblong and hairy; the Stalks trail upon the Ground, 
and are a Foot and a Half long, garniſhed with oblong 
hairy Leaves ſitting cloſe to the Stalks; juſt above each 
Leaf comes a fingle Flower of a ſullen purple Colour, 
Funnel-ſhaped, the Brims not ſpreading ; the Empale- 
ment is ſwollen like an inflated Bladder, and covers the 
Petal of the Flower, ſo as not to be ſeen withont a near 
Inſpection. This Plant flowers in May, if the Plants 
come up in Autumn, and after the Flowers are paſt, the 
four Seeds ripen in the Empalement, 

The 6th Sort grows naturally on Mountains in Nertb 
America, The Seeds were ſent many Years ſince by 
Mr. Baniſter from Virginia, and ſome of the Plants 
were raiſed in the Gardens of the Biſhop of London at 
Fulham, where for ſeveral Years it was growing, and 
was communicated to ſeveral other curious Gardens ; 
this hath a thick, fleſhy, perennial Root ſending ont 
many ſmall Fibres. Tte Stalks riſe a Foot and Half 
high, and divide at the Top into ſeveral ſhort Branches; 
the Leaves, which are near the Root, are 4 or 5 Inch- 
es long, and 2 and a Half broad; they are ſmooth, 
obtuſe, and of a light green, having ſhort Foot Stalks; 
thoſe upon the Stalk diminiſh in their Size upward, 
but are of the ſame Shape, and fit cloſe to the Stalk. 
Each of the ſmall Branches at the Top of the Stalk is 
terminated by a Cluſter of Elowers, each ſtanding upon 
a ſeparate ſhort Foot Stalks; their Empalements are 
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very ſhort, and are cut into 5 Segments almoſt to the 
Bottom; the 'T'nbe of the Flower is long, and at the 
Top ſpreads open in Shape of a Funnel, the Brim being 
enure, but appears five-cornered from the Folding of 
the Petal. The moſt common Colour of theſe Flow- 
ers is blue, but there are ſome purple, others red, and 
ſome white, They appear in April, and, if they have 
a ſhady Situation, will continue in Beauty great Part 
of May, and ſometimes they are ſucceeded by Seeds 
in England. The Leaves and Stalks entirely decay in 
Auguſl, and the Roots remain naked till the following 
Spring. 

5 other Species of this Genus are preſerved in 
Botanick Gardens for Variety, but, having little Beauty, 
they are ſeldom cultivated in other Places. 

The 1ſt, 2d, 3d, 5th; and Gth Sorts have perennial 
Roots, ſo may be cultivated by parting their Roots, 
which may be done either in Spring, or Autumn; but 
if the Ground be moiſt, into which they are planted, it 
is better to be done in Spring, otherwiſe Autumn is the 
moſt preferable Seaſon, that the Plants may be well root- 
ed before the dry Weather comes on in Spring, which 
will cauſe them to flower much ſtronger. 

The Soil in which they are planted ſhould not be 
rich, but rather a freſh light ſandy Ground, in which 
they will thrive much better than in a richer Soil, where 
they are very ſubject to rot in the Winter, They ſhould 
have a ſhady Situation, and the 1ſt and 3d Sorts thrive 
beſt in a moiſt Soil, for in a hot dry Soil they burn and 
decay in Summer, unleſs they are duly watered in dry 
Weather. All theſe,carly Sorts are better tranſplanted, 
and parted in Antumn, that they may be well rooted to 
flower ſtrong the following Spring. The 6th Sort 
ſhould not have a Soil too moiſt, for as the Roots run 
deep in the Ground, they will be in Danger of rotting 
by much Wet. 

The other Sort is annual, and propagated by Seeds 
only. The beſt Time to ſow theſe is in Autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe, for the Plants will reſiſt the Cold of 
our Winters very well, ſo will flower early the follow- 
ing Summer, and good Seeds may be obtained; whereas 
thoſe which are ſown in the Spring ſometimes miſcarry, 
or lie a Year in the Ground. Theſe Seeds ſhould be 
ſown where they are deſigned to remain, for the Plants 
do not ſucceed very well, when they are tranſplanted, 
When the Plants come up, they require no other Cul. 
ture, but to keep them elear from Weeds, and, where 
they are too clot, to thin them, If theſe Plants are 
permitted to ſcaiter their Seeds, the Plants will come up 
better than when they are ſown, 

 PULSATILLA. - Tourn. Inft. 284. Anemone. Lin. 
Gen. Pl. 614. [fo called of Pulſands, Lat. becauſe the 
Seeds of this Plant are blown away with the leaſt Wind.] 
Paſque-flower; in French, Coquelourde, 

The Charafers are, 

The Flower bach a leafy Involucrum ending in many 
Points ; it hath two Orders of Petals, three in each which 
are oblong and pointed, and a great Number e ſlender 
Stamina, about half the Length of the Petals, terminated 
by erefl Twin Summits, and a great Number of Germina 
collected in a Head, with acute Styles crowned by obtuſe 
Stigmas, The Germina afterward become ſo many Seeas, 


baving long hairy Tails futting upan the obJing Receptacle. 


. 


The Species are, 

1. PuLSATILLA foliis decompoſutis pinnatis, flore nu- 
tante, limbo erecto. Hort. Cliff. 223. Paſque-flower with 
decompounded winged Leaves, and a nodding Flower 
having an erect Rim. This is the Pulſatil'a folio craſſi- 
ore & majore flare. C. B. P. 177. Paſque-flower with a 
thicker Leaf, and a larger Flower. 

2 PULSATILL A foliis decompoſitis pinnatis, flore pen- 
dulo, limbo reflexo. Hort. Cliff. 223. Paſque-flower 
with decompounded winged Leaves, and a pendulous 
Flower whoſe Border is reflexed. This is the Pulſatilla 
flare minare nigricante. C B. P. 177. Paſque-flower with 
a ſmaller darkiſh Flower. 

3. PursATILLA foliis ſimpliciter pinnatis, faliolis 
lobatis, flare ereflo. Flor. Suec, 448. Paſque-flower with 
ſimple winged Leaves, whoſe Wings have Lobes and 
an erect Flower. This is the Pul/atilla lutea apii bor- 
tenfis falio. C. B. P. 177. Yellow Paſque- flower with 
a Smallage Leaf. 

4. PursAaTILLA Vallis digitatis multifidis; flere erecto 
patente. Paſque- flower with Hand-ſhaped Leaves having 
many Points, and an ereQ ſpreading Flower. This is 
the Pulſatilla anemones folio diſſects lanuginoſa, flore ma- 
gore dilutè Iutes patente. Amman. Ruth. 104. Paſque- 
flower with a cut Anemone Leaf which is downy, and 
a larger pale-yellow ſpreading Flower. 

The iſt of theſe Plants is common in divers Parts 
of England; it grows in great Plenty on Gogmagog Hills 


on the Left-hand of the * leading from Cam- 


bridge to Huveril, juſt on the Top of the Hill; alſo 
about Hilderſham, ſix Miles from Cambridge, and on 
Bernack Heath not far from Stamferd, and on Soutbrop 
Common adjoining thereto; alſo on mountainous and 
dry Paſtures juſt by Lead/lone Hall near Pantefraf in 
Torifbire. It flowers in April. 

This hath a fleſhy taper Root which runs deep in 
the Ground; the Leaves are hairy, and finely cut, like 
thoſe of the wild Carrot, and ſpread near the Ground ; 
the Stalk riſes near a Foot high, is pretty thick and 
hairy, and naked to the Top, where there is a leafy 
Involucrum to the Flower, which is hairy, ending in 
many Points; it is terminated by one Flower compoſed 
of ſix Petals ranged in two Orders, three without, and 
three within; they are oblong, thick, and of a bright 
purple Colour; they form à Sort of Bell-ſhaped 
Flower nodding on one Side, and their Points turn up- 
ward. Within the Petals are a great Number of ſlen- 


der yellowiſh Stamina terminated by erect Summits, and 


in the Center a great Number of Germina are collected 
in a Head, which afterward become Seeds, each hav- 


ing a long Tail, by which they are diſtinguiſhed. from 


Anemone. 
There is a Variety of this with double Flowers, and 


another with white, but theſe have been obtained from 


Seeds of the other. 

The ad Sort hath ſhorter Leaves than the firſt; the 
Stalks do not riſe ſo high; the Flowers do not expand 
fo wide, and hang downward, but their Brims are re- 


flexed; they are of a very dark purple Colour. This 


grows naturally in the Meadows in Germany. 

The zd Sort grows naturally on the A'/ps and Helve- 
tian Mountains; this hath a perennial Root. The 
Leaves are like thoſe of Smallage, and are ſimply 
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winged; the Stalk riſes near a Foot high, is naked 
almoſt to the Top, where comes out a neat hairy Invo- 
Incrum, and above that one yellow Flower ſhaped like 
the perennial yellow Adonis ftanding erect. Theſe ap- 
pear about the fame Time with the former, and are 
ſucceeded by Seeds which ripen at Midſummer. 

The 4th Sort grows in Siberia; this hath a thick 
fleſhy Root which fends out many ſtrong Fibres. The 
Leaves are Hand-ſhaped, compoſed of ſeveral roundiſh 
Lobes, like ſome of the Sorts of Ranunculi ; they are 
downy, and cut into feveral Segments. The Stalk ri- 
ſes 9 vr 10 Inches high, having a hairy Involucrum a 
conſiderable Diſtance below the Flower; it is termina- 
ted by one Flower, which is large, ſpreading, and of 
a whiriſh yellow Colour, with deep yellow Stamina. 
This flowers early in the Spring. 

There are fome other Species of this Plant, but thoſe 
here mentioned are all the Sorts which I have ſeen 
growing in Eng/and, and therefore | have not enume- 
rated more, as it would be to little Purpoſe, ſince it 
is difficult to procure them from the Countties where 
they naturally grow. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in Boxes or Pots filled with very light 
ſandy Earth, obſerving not to cover the Seeds too 
deep with Mould, which will prevent their riſing, for 
they require no more than juſt to be covered. Iheſe 
Boxes ſhould be placed where they may have the Mor- 
ning Sun until ten of the Clock, but mult be ſcreened 
from it in the Heat of the Day, and, if the Seaſon 

roves dry, the Earth ſhould be often refreſhed with 
Wy ater: The beſt Time for ſowing theſe Seeds is in 
8555 ſoon after they are ripe, for if they arc kept till 
Spring, they ſeldom grow. 

Theſe Boxes or Pots, in which the Seeds are ſown, 
ſhould remain in th.s ſhady Situation until the Begin- 
ning of Ochber, when they ſhould be moved where 
they may enjoy the full Sun during the Winter Seaſon. 
About the Beginning of March the Plants will begin to 
appear, at which Time the Boxes ſhould be again re- 
moved where they may have only the Forenoon Sun; 
for if they are too much expoſed to the Heat, the young 
Plants will die away. They ſhould alfo be refreſhed 
with Water in.dry Weather, which will greatly promote 
their -Growth, and they muſt be carefully kept clean 
Ftom Weeds, which, it ſuffered to grow among them, 
will in a ſhort Time deſtroy them, 

When the Leaves of this Plant are entirely decayed 
{which is commonly in Tuly,) you ſhould then take up 
all the Roots, which, being nearly of the Colour of 
the Ground, will be difficult to find while ſinall; there- 
fore you ſhculd paſs the Earth through, a fine Wire 
Sieve, which is the beſt Method to feparate the Roots 
from the Earth (but notwithſtanding all poſſible Care 
taken, yet there will be many ſmall Roots left; fo that 
the Earth ſhould either be put into the Boxes again, 
or ſpread upon a Bed of light Earth, to fee what Plants 
will ariſe out of it the ſucceeding Year.) The Roots, 
being taken up, ſhould be immediately planted again on 
Beds of light freſh ſandy Earth about 3 or 4 Inch- 
es aſunder, covering them about three Inches thick 
with the ſame light Earth. The Spring following moſt 

of theſe Plants will produce Flowers, but they will not 
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be ſo large and fair as in the ſu i 
the 3 larger. * 
The Roots of theſe Plants generally run 
in the Ground, and are of a fleſhy = \renglyy wanker. 
like Car'ots, ſo will not bear to be kept long; out of the 
Ground ; therefore, when they are removed, it ſhonld 
be done in Autumn, that they may take freſh Root be. 
fore the Froſt comes on ; for if they are tranſplanted in 
the Spring, they will not produce ſtrong Flowers. "Theſe 
Plants thrive beſt in a loamy Soil, for in very light d 
Ground they are apt to decay in Summer, 5 
DT be 

« Tourn.. Inſt. R. H. 633. Tab. 407. Lin, 
Gen. Plant. 544. [This Plant ay al 2 its 
punicean or red Appearance, for its Flowers and Fruit 
are of that Colour. It is called Granatum, from the 
Word Granis, becauſe the Fruit has many Grains ; or 
as ſome ſuppoſe, of Granata, or Granada, becauſe it 


grows in great Plenty in that Country.] The Pomegra- 


nate Tree; in French, Grenadier. 
The Characters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is permanent, Bell. afed 
coloured, and of one Leaf cut int» fix Parts at the 7 
The Flower bas .5 roundiſh, erect, ſpreading Petals 2. 
fſerted in the En palement, and a great Number of ſlender 
Stamina, alſo inſerted in the Empalement, terminated 6 
eblong Summits, The Germen is fituated under the Flower 
ſupporting a ſingle Style crawned by a beaded Stigma; it 
breomes a large almoſt globular Fruit crowned by the Em- 


palement. The Fruit is divided into ſeveral Cells by nen- 


branous Partitions filled with roundiſb ſucculent Seed; 
The Species are, 

* Poxica foliis lineart-lancealatis, caule arboreſcent- 
fore majere. Pomegranate with linear Spear-ihapeg 
Leaves, a Tree-like Stalk, and a larger Flower, This 
is the Punica que malum granatum fert. Cæſalp. Punica 
which bears the Pomegranate. 

2. Punica foliis linearibus, caule fruteſcente, flire 
minore. Pomegranate with linear Leaves, a ſhrubby 
Stalk, and a ſmaller Flower. This is the Punica Ano. 
ricana, nana ſeu humillima. Lig. Tourn. Inf. 636. The 
American Dwarf Pomegranate, 

There are the following Varieties of the 1ſt Sort 
which are ſuppoſed to be accidental Variations obtained 
by Culture from the Seeds, therefore I have not eny- 
merated them as Species, but as many curious Perſons 
will expect to find to them inſerted here, I ſhall juſt 
mention them. g 

The wild Promegranate with ſingle and double Flowers, 

The ſweet Pomegranate. 

The ſmall flowering Pomegranate with ſingle and 
double Flowers. 

1 The Pomegtanate with ſtriped Flowers. 

heſe Plants grow naturally in Spain, Portugal, Italy 
and Mauritania. There are alſo many of them in the 
Meſt. Indies, but they are ſuppoſed to Sack been tranſ- 
plaated there from Zur:pe. They are ſo much improved 
thore, as to be much preferable to any in Europe, the 
Fruit being larger and finer flavoured. 

This Tree-riſes with a woody Stem 18 or 20 
Feet high, ſending out Branches the whole Length 
which likewiſe put out many fſender Twigs, ſo as 10 
render them very thick and buſhy. Some of theſe are 
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armed with ſharp Thorns; they are garniſhed with 
narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves about 3 Inches long, and 
half an Inch broad in the Middle, drawing to a Point 
at each End; they are of a light lucid green, and 
ſtand oppoſite, The Flowers come out at the End of 
the Branches ſometimes ſingly, and at others 3 or 4 
together; one of the largeſt terminates the Branch, 
and immediately under that are 2 or 3 ſmaller Buds, 
which, after the Flower is paſt, ſwell larger, and ex- 
pand, whereby there is a continued Succeſſion of Flow- 
ers for ſome Months. The Empalement of the Flow- 
er is very thick, fleſhy, and of one Piece cut at the 
Top into 5 Segments, it is of a fine red Colour, and 
within are included 5 (in the ſingle Flowers, but in 
the double a great Number) of ſcarlet Petals, which 
are inſerted in the Empalement. In the Center is ſituated 
the Style, ariſing from the Germen, encompaſſed by 
many ſlender Stamina, which are terminated by oblong 
yellowith Summits. After the Flower decays, the Ger- 
men ſwells to a roundiſh Fruit crowned by the Em- 
palement, having a hard Shell including a Pulp filled 
with angular Seeds. This Tree flowers in July, Auguſt, 
and September, and the Fruit ripens late in Autumn. 
The Balauſtia of the Shops is the Empalement of the 
Flower of the double flowering Pomegranate, 

The iſt of theſe Trees is now common in the Eng- 
% Gardens, where formerly it was nurſed up in Caſes, 
and preſerved in Green-houſes with great Care (as was 
alſo the double flowering Kind;) but they are both hare 
dy enough to reſiſt the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate in 
the open Air, and, if planted againſt warm Walls in a 
good Situation, the firſt Sort will often produce Fruit, 
which in warm Seaſons will ripen tolerably well; but 
as theſe Fruits do not ripen till late in Autumn, they 
are ſeldom well taſted in England, for which Reaſon the 
Sort with double Flowers is commonly preferred. The 
Sort with ſweet Fruit alſo the wild Sort, are leſs com- 
moh in the Engliſh Gardens than the former two. 

Theſe Plants may be eaſily propagated by laying 
down their Branches in the Spring, which in one 
Year's Time will take good Root, and may then be 
tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remain. The 
beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe Trees is in Spring, 
juſt before they begin to ſhoot; they ſhould have a 
ſtrong rich Soil, in which they flower much better, and 
produce more Fruit, than if planted on dry poor 
Ground, but in order to obtain theſe in Plenty, there 
ſhould be Care taken in the Pruning of theſe Trees, 
for Want of which, we often ſee them very full of 
ſmall Shoots, but do not find many Flowers produced 
upon them; therefore I ſhall ſe: down Directions for 
pruning theſe Trees, ſo as to obtain a great Quantity 
of Flowers and Fruit. | 

The Flowers of this Tree always proceed from the 
Extremity of the Branches which are produced the 
ſame Year. This therefore directs, that all weak 
Branches of the former Year ſhould be cut out, and 
that the ſtronger ſhould be ſhortened in Proportion to 
their Strength, in order to obtain new Shoots in ev 
Part of the I'ree. The Branches may be laid in again 
the Wall about 4 or 5 Inches afunder; for, as their 
Leaves are ſmall, there is not a Neceſſity of allowing 
them a greater Diſtance. - The beſt Time for this 
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Work is about Michaelmas, or a little later, according 
to the Mildneſs of the Seaſon, for if they are left until 
Spring before they are pruned, they feldom put aut 
their Shoots ſo early, and the earlier they come out, 
the ſooner the Flowers will appear, which is of great 
Conſequence where Fruit is defired. In Summer they 
will require no other Dreſſing, but to cut off very vigo- 
rous Shoots which grow from the Wall, and never pro- 
duce Flowers (for it is the middling Shoots only which 
are fruitful; and when the Fruit is formed, the Branch. 
es on which they grow ſhould be faſtened to the Wall 
otherwiſe the Weight of the Fruit, when grown large, 
will be apt to break them down. 

Though the Fruit of this Tree ſcldom arrives to any 
Perfection in this Country, fo as to render it valuable; 
yet, for the Beauty of its ſcarlet coloured Flowers, to- 
gether with the Variety of its Fruit, there ſhould be 
one Tree planted in every good Garden, fince the Cul- 
ture is not great which they require; the chief Care is to 
plant them on a rich, ſtrong Soil, and in a warm Situa- 
tion, Upon ſome Trees which had theſe Advantages, 
have obtained a great Quantity of Fruit which arrived 
to their ſull Magnitude, but I cannot ſay they were 
well-flavoured; however, they made a very handſome 
Appearance upon the Trees. | 

The double flowering Kind is the moſt in eſteem in this 
Country for the Sake of its large, fine, double Flowers 
which are of a moſt beautiful ſcarlet Colour; and, if 
the Trees are ſupplied with Nouriſhment, will continue 
to produce Flowers for near 3 Months ſucceſſively, 
which renders it one of the moſt valuable flowering 


Trees yet known. This muſt be pruned and managed 


as hath been already directed for the Fruit-bearing 
Kind, but this Sort may be rendered more productive 
of its heautiſul Flowers by grafting it upon Stocks of 
the fingle Kind, which will check the Luxuriancy of 
the Trees, and cauſe them to produce Flowers upon 
almoſt every Shoot; by which Method I have had a 
low Tree, which was planted in the open Air, extremely 
full of Flowers, which made a very fine Appearance. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies, 
where the Inhabitants plant it in their Gardens to form 
Hedges. It ſeldom riſes more than 5 or 6 Feet in 
thoſe Countries, ſo may be kept within Compaſs, and 
there the Plants continue flowering great Part of the 
Year. The Flowers are much ſmaller than thoſe of 
the common Sort; the Leaves are ſhorter and narrow- 
er, and the Fruit is not larger than a Nutmeg, and has 
little Flavour, fo it is chiefly propagated for the Beauty 
of its Flowers. This is undoubtedly a diſtin Species 
from the cemmon Sort, and is much tenderer. 

This Plant may be propagated by Layers as the 
former Sorts, but muſt be planted in Pots filled 
with rich Earth, and preſerved in a Green-houſe, other- 
wiſe it is too tender to endure the Cold of our Winters; 
and in the Summer, when the Flowers begin to appear, 
if the Plants are expoſed to the open Air,- the Buds will 
fall off, aud never open, ſo that they ſhould not be expo- 
ſed to the open Air, but placed in an airy Glaſs Caſe giv- 
ing them a large Share of Air every Day in mild \Vea- 
ther. As they will be covered at the T op by the Glaſ- 
ſes, the Flowers will expand, and the Fruit will grow 


to the full Size in England with this Management, 
though 


r 


though they are not very deſireable; but hereby the 

Plants may be continued in flower upward of 3 Months, 

and will make a fine Appearance. 

PURSLAIN. See Portulaca. 

PYRACANTHA. See Meſpilus. 

PYROLA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 256 Tab. 132. Lin, 
Gen. Plant, 490. Winter- green. 

The Charatters are, | ; 

The Flower hath a ſmall permanent Empalement cut into 
5 Parts; it hath 5 roundiſh, concave, ſpreading Petals, 
and 10 Awl-fhaped Stamina terminated by large nodding 
Summits with 2 riſing Horns, and a roundiſh Ger men ſup- 
porting a flinder Style, which is permanent and longer than 
the Stamina, crowned by a thick Stigma The Germen af- 
terward becomes a roundiſh, depreſſed, frve-cornered Cap- 
ſule, with 5 Cells opening at the Angles, filled with Seeds. 

The Species are, | - 

1. PrRoLa flaminibus adſcendentibus, piſtillo declinato. 
Flor. Suec. 430. Winter- green with riſing Stamina and 
a declining Pointal. This is the Pyrola rotundifolia ma- 
jor. C. B. P. Greater round-leaved W inter- green. ; 

2. PYROLA racemo unilaterali. Flor. Suec. 332. Win- 

ter- green with a Bunch of Flowers on one Side the Foot 

Stalk. This is the Pyrola folio mucronato ſerrato. C. B. 

p. Winter-green with a ſawed pointed Leaf. : 

3. PyROll A ſcapo uniflore. Flor. Lapp. 167. Winter- 
green with one Flower in a Sheath. This is the Pyrola 
rotundifelia minor. C. B. P. 191. Smaller round-leaved 
Winter-green. | 

4. PYROLA pedunculis bifloris Lin. Sp. Plant. 396. 
Winter- green with two Flowers on a Foot Stalk. This 
is the Pyrola Marylandica minor, folio mucronato arbuti. 
Pet. Muſ. 67 5. Smaller Winter- green of Maryland with 
a pointed Strawberry Leaf. | ; 

The iſt Sort grows wild in many Pleces in the North 
of England, particularly near Hallifax in Yor kſbire, on 
rocky Hills, and Heaths, as alſo in ſhady Woods; fo 

| tt is very difficult to preſerve in Gardens in the fouthern 

Parts. 

This hath a perennial Root, from which ſpring out 
five or fix roundiſh Leaves about an Inch and a Half 
long, and almoſt as Broad, of a thick Conſiſttence, of 
a deep lucid green, and entire, ſtanding upon pretty 
long Foot Stalks. Between theſe ariſes a ſlender upright 
Stalk near a Foot high, ' naked great Part: of the 
Length, ending in a looſe Spike of Flowers, which are 
compoſed of five large concave white Petals ſpreading 
open like a Roſe, but the two upper Leaves are formed 
into a Kind of Helmet. In the Center is fituated a 
crooked Pointal, bending downward, attended by ten 
ſlender Stamina terminated by Saffron-coloured Sum- 
mits. It flowers in Fuly, and the Flowers are ſucceeded 
by cornered compreſſed Capſules, having five Cells, 
filled with ſmall Seeds. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally upon Mountains in Ita- 
ly, near Verona and Cena, and I have found it growing 
in We/tmoreland. This hath a flender creeping pereanial 
Root, from Which atiſe 2 or 3 very ſknder ligneous 
Stalks about 5 Inches high, ſuſtaining at the Top 4 or 5 
oval acute-pointed Leaves an Inch and a Half long, and 
one broad, of a thinner Conſiſtence, and a brighter 
green than thoſe of the former, each ſtandinug upon a 
ſhort Foot Stalk ; and between theſe, on the Side of the 
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Stalk, comes out the Foot Stalk of the Flow 

which they are ranged along one Side ; — wy An ar 
like the other, but are ſmaller, as are alſo the Capſules, 
It flowers in July. ; 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in ſhady Woods in the 
northern Parts of Europe. This hath a perennial creep. 
ing Root, from which come forth four or five roundiſh 
Leaves of a pretty thick Conſiſtence, and between theſe 
ariſes a Foot Stalk about four Inches high, ſuſtaining 
one large white Flower on the Top, of the ſame Shape 
as the others. It flowers in June. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in North America ; this 
hath a ligneous perennial Root, from which ariſe 2 or 3 
ligneous Stalks, a Foot and a Half high, garniſhed with 
ſtiff Leaves, 2 or 3 Inches long, and one broad near 
the Baſe, ending in acute Points, and have ſome ſharp 
Indentures on their Borders; the Mid-rib is remarkably 
broad, and very white, as are alfo the Veins which run 
from it. The Flowers are produced at the End of the 
Stalk on ſlender Foot Stalks about 3 Inches long, each 
ſuſtaining two ſmall pale-coloured Flowers at the Top. 
It flowers in June. 

Theſe are all of them very difficult to cultivate in 
Gardens, for as they grow on very cold Hills, and in 
moſly mooriſh Soil, when they are removed to a better 
Soil, and in a warmer Situation, they ſeldom continue 
long. The beſt Time to tranſplant theſe Plants into 
Gardens is about Michae/mas, provided the Roots can 
then be found, when they ſhould be taken up with Balls 
of Earth to their Roots, and planted in a ſhady Situa- 
tion, and on a moiſt undunged Soil, where they ſhould 
be frequently watered in dry Weather, otherwiſe they 
will not thrive. Some of theſe Plants may be planted 
m Pots, which ſhould be filled with Earth as nearly 
reſembling that, in which they naturally grow, as poſ- 
fible, and place them in a ſhady Situation, where, if they 
are conſtantly watered in dry Weather, they will thrive 
very well. | 

The 1ſt Sort is ordered by the College of Phyficians 
to be uſed in Medicine, and is generally brought over 
from Switz-r/and amongſt other vulnerary Plants, 
amongſt which Claſs this Plant is ranged, and by ſome 
hath been great'y eommended. 

PYRUS. — Inft. R. H. 628. Tab. 404. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 550. The Pear Tree; in French, Pairier. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower bath a permanent Empalement of one Leaf, 
which tis concaue, and divided into 5 Parts at the Top; it 
hath 5 roundiſh c1:eave Petals inſerted in the Empalewent, 
and about 20 Awl-ſhaped Stamina ſhorter than the Petals 
inſerted in the Empalement, and terminated by ſingle Summits. 

be Germen is ſituated nnder the Flower fupporting 3 or 
4 Styles crowned by ſingle Stimas ; it afterward becones a 
pyramidal fleſhy Fruit indented at the Tip, but produced 
at the Baſe, having five membranaceaus Cells, each contain- 
ing one [month oblong Seed printed at the Baſs. 

Dr. Linneus has joined to this Genus the Malus, and 
Cydmia of Tournefort, making them of the fame Genus. 

The Pear and Quince may be joined together with 
more Propriety than the Apple with either, for the 
Fruit of the two former are produced at their Baſe, 
whereas the Apple is indented, nor will the Apple grow 


upon either of the other two, or they upon the Apple, 
when 
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when grafted or budded, but the Quince and Pear will 
grow upon each other, ſo there is 2 Boundary ſet by Na- 
ture between thoſe and the Apple. 

The ſeveral Varieties of Pears, which are now culti- 
vated in the curious Fruit Gardens, have been accidental- 
ly obtained by Seeds, ſo muſt not be deemed diſtinct 

pecies; but, as they are generally diſtinguiſhed in the 
Fruit Gardens and Nurſery by the Shape, Size, and Fla- 
vour of their Fruit, I ſhall continue thoſe DiſtinQions, 
that the Work may not appear imperfect to ſuch as de- 
light in the Cultivazion of theſe Fruits. 

The Species are, 

1. Prxus ſativa, frufu e/livo pards racemoſo odora- 
tiſſime. Tourn. Petit Muſcat. i. e. Little Muſk Pear, com- 
monly called the Supreme. This Fruit is generally pro- 
duced in large Cluſters ; it is rather round than long ; 
the Stalk ſhort ; and, when ripe, the Skin is of a yellow 
Colour; the Juice is ſomewhat muſky, and, if gathered 
before it is too is ripe, is an excellent Pear. This ripens 
the Beginning of July, and will continue good but for a 
few Days 

2, Pyxus ſativa, fruflu æſtivs minime odoratiſſimo. 
Teurn. Poire de Chio, i. e. The Chio Pear, commonly 
called the little Baſtard Muſk Pear; this is ſmaller than 
the former, but is in Shape much like it ; the Skin, 
when ripe, has a few Streaks of red on the Side next 
the Sun, and the Fruit ſeldom hangs in Cluſters as the 
former, but in other Reſpects is neatly like it. 

3. PyRus ſativa, fruflu æſtivs par vs è viridi albido. 
Tourn. Poire Hätiveau, f. e. The Haſting Pear: Poire 
Madeleine, ou Citron des Carmes, commonly called 
the green Chiſſel. This is a larger Pear than either of 
the — and is produced more toward the Pedicle. 
The Skin is thin, and of a whitiſh green Colour when 
ripe; the Fleſh is melting, and, if not too ripe, of a 
ſugary Flavour, but is apt to be meally. This ripens 
in the Middle of Fuly. 

4. Prrvs ſativa, frudtu eflivo partim ſaturatt ru- 
bente, partim flaveſcente. Tcurn. Muſcadelles Rouges, 
7, e. The red Muſcadelle. It is alſo called La Belliſſime, 
i. e. The faireſt or Supreme. This is a large early Pear, 
of great Beauty; the Skin is of a fine yellow Colour, 
when ripe, beautifully ſtriped with red ; the Fleſh is 
half melting, and has a rich Flavour, if gathered before 
it be too ripe, butit is apt to be meally. This generally 
produces two Crops of Fruit in a Year; the firſt is com- 
monly ripe about the Middle of July, and the ſecond ri- 
pens in September, but this late Crop is ſeldom well taſted. 

5. Pyrvs ſativa, frufu e/tivo parvo flaveſcente moſ- 
chato. Tourn, Petit Muſcat, i. e. The little Muſcat. 
This is a ſmall Pear rather round than long ; the Skin 
is ny thin, and, when ripe, of a yellowiſh Colour ; 
the Fleſh is melting and of a rich muſky Flavour, 
but will not keep long when ripe. This comes the 
End of July. 

6. Prrus ſativa, frudtu æſtivo oblingo ferrugineo, 
carne tenerd moſchats Tourn. Cuiſſe Madame, Lady's 
Thigh, in England commonly called Jargonelle. This 
is a very long Pear, of a pyramidal Shape, having a 

long Foot Stalk; the Skin is pretty thick, of a ruſſet 
green Colour from the Sun, but towards the Sun it is 
inclined to an Iron Colour ; the Fleſh is breaking, and 
has a rich muſky Flavour : Ripe the Beginning of 
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Auguſt 'This is one of the beſt early Summer Pears 
yet. known, and is certainly what all the French Gar- 
deners call the Cuiſſe Madame, as may be eaſily ob- 
ſerved by their Deſcription of this Pear ; but I ſuppoſe 
that the Titles of this and the Jargonelle were changed 
in coming to England, and have been continued by 
the ſame Names. 

7. Pyrus ſativa, fructu oblongo, 7 viridi flaveſcente. 
The Vindſir Pear. This is an oblong Fruit, which 
ſwells toward the Crown, but near the Stalk is 
drawn toward the Point; the Skin is ſmooth, and, 
when ripe, of a yellowiſh green Colour ; the Fleſh is 
very ſoft, and, if permitted to hang but two or three 
Days after it is ripe, grows meally, and is good for 
nothing. 

8. Pyrvs /ativa, fructu e/tivo oblongo, © viridi albo. 
The Jargonelle, now commonly called Cuiſſe Madame. 
This is certainly what the French Gardeners call the 
Jargonelle, which, as I before obſerved, is now in 
England given to another Fruit much preferable to 
this, ſo that the two Names are changed; for the 
Jargonelle is always placed amongſt thoſe which the 
French call bad Fruit, and the Cuiſſe Madame is ſet down 
amongſt their beſt Fruit, which is the Reverſe with us, 
as they are now named. This Pear is ſomewhat like 


the Windſor, but is not ſo ſwelling toward the Crown, 


and is ſmaller toward the Stalk ; the Skin is ſmooth, of 
a pale green Colour ; the Fleſh is apt to be meally, it 
it ſtands to be ripe, but being a plentiful Bearer, is much 
propagated for the London Markets. 

9. Przus ſativa, fruflu eftivo globoſo 14150 moſcbato 
maculis nigris conſperſo. Turn. Orange Muſquce, 7. e. 
the Orange Muſk. This is a middle-ſized Pear, of a 
ſhort globular Form ; the Skin is of a yellowiſh Co- 
lour ſpotted with black; the Fleſh is muſky, but is 
very apt to be a little dry and choaky. It ripens the Be- 
ginning of Auguſl. 

10 Prxus ſativa, frudtu Eſtivo albido majori. Tourn. 
Gros Blanquet, i. e. Great Blanket. This is alſo 
called La Muſſette d'Anjou, i. . The Bagpipe of 
Anjov. This is a large Pear approaching to a round 
Form; the Skin is ſmooth, and of a pale green Co- 
lour; the Fleſh is ſoft, and full of Juice, which hatiy 
a rich Flavour; the- Stalk is ſhort, thick and ſpotted ; 
the Wood is flender, and the Leaf is very much like 
that of the Tree called the Jargonelle. This ripens 
the Beginning of Auguſt. 

11. Prxus ſativa, frutu eſtivs albids ſaccharats 
odoratiſſimo. Tourn, The Blanquette,. or Muſk Blan- 
quette; the little Blanket Pear. This Pear is much 
leſs than the former; and more pinched in near the 
Stalk, which is alſo ſhort, but ſlenderer than that of 
the former; the Skin is ſoft and of a pale green Colour; 
the Fleſh is tender, and full of a rich muſky Juice; 
the Wood of this Tree is much ſtronger than is that of 


the former, and the Shoots are commonly ſhorter. This 


ripens the Middle of Auguſt. | h 
12. PyRus ſativa frutiu æſlivo albido, pediculs longa 
donate. Tourn. Blanquette a longue queũe, . e. Long 


ſtalked Blanket. This Pear is in Shape ſomewhat like 
the former, but the Eye is larger, and more hollowed 
Stalk it is omeu hat 22 

ite 


and 


at the Crown; toward 
and a little crooked ; the Skin is very ſmooth, w 
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and ſometimes 0 ward the Sun is a little coloured; the 
Fleſh is between melting and breaking, and is full of a 
rich ſugary Juice. It ripens the Middle of Auguſt. 

13. Pyrus ſativa, frutlu &flive oblongo rufeſcente 
faccharato. Tourn, Poire fans Peau, 7. . The Skinleſs 
Pear. It is alſo called Fleur de Guigne, i. e. Flower 
of Guigne, and by ſome, Rouſſelet hatif, i. e. The 
early Rouſſelet. This is a middle ſized Fruit, of a long 
Shape and a reddiſh Colour, ſomewhat like the Ruſſelet; 
the Skin is extremely thin; the Fleſh is melting, and 
full of a rich ſugary Juice ; the Shoots are long and 
ſtrait. This ripens the Middle of Auguſt. 

14. Prxus ſativa, fruftu æſt ivo turbinats, carne te- 
nera ſacebarata. Muſcat Robine, i. e. The Muſk Robine 
. Pear. This is alſo called Poire a la Reine, i. e. The 
Queen's Pear; Poire d' Ambre, 7. . The Ambre Pear; 
and Pucelle de Xaintonge, i. e. The Virgin of Xain- 
tonge. This is a ſmall round Pear, of a yellowiſh Co- 
lour when ripe ; rhe Fleſh is between melting and break- 
ing. It hath a rich muſky Flavour, and is a great Bea- 
rer; it ripens the Middle of Auguſt. | 

15. Praus ſativa fruTu eftivo turbinato moſcbato. 
Le Bourdon Moſque, #. e. The Muſk Drone Pear. 
This is a middie ſized round Fruit, whoſe Skin is of a 
yellowiſh Colour when ripe ; the Fleſh is melting, and 
full of a high muſky Juice, but it muſt not hang too 
long on the Tree, for it is ſubje& to grow meally in a 
ſhort Time. I his ripens the Fnd of Auguſt. 

15. Pyrus ſativa, frufu eflivo globꝛſo ſeſſili, & vi- 
ridi purpuraſcente ſaccharats oderato. Tourn., Orange 
Rouge, 1. e. The red Orange Pear. This hath been 
the moſt common of all the Sorts in France, occaſioned 
by the general Eſteem it was in ſome Years ſince; it is 
a middle-fized round Fruit, of & greeniſh Colour, but 
the Side next the Sun changes to a purple Colour when 
ripe ; the Fleſh is melting, and the Juice ſugared with 
a little Perſume ; the Eye is very hollow, and the Stalk 
ſhort. I his ripens the End of Aug. 

17. Pros ſativa, fruddu ſivs oblongo mi nori cinerea 
ederato. Tourn. Caſſolette Friolet, Muſcat Verd Leche- 


frion ; ſo called from its being ſhaped like a perfuming 


Pot. Itis a long Fruit, ſhaped like the Jargonelle, of 


an Aſh Colour ; its Fleſh is melting, and full of a per- 


fumed Juice, but it is very apt to rot in the Middle as 
ſoon as ripe, otherwiſe it would be eſteemed an excellent 
Pear. It is ripe the End of Arguft. 

18. Prrus ſativa, frutfu efſtivo turbinato è vir idi 
albide. Orange Mvufquee, i. e. I he Muſk Orange Pear. 
This is a large round Pear, in Shape like a Bergamot 3 
the Skin is green, and the Fleſh melting; it is very ſubject 
to rot upon the Tree, which renders it not ſo valuable 
as ſome others. It ripens the End of Azguft. 


19. Prxus ſativa, fruftu eflivo glibsſo à viridi pur- 


furaſcenie. Tturn. Gros. Oignonet, i. . The Great 
Onion Pear. It is alfo called Amire-roux, 7. e. Brown 


Admired; and Roy &Fts, i. c. King of Summer ; prod 


Archicuc d'Ete, i. e. Ihe Summer Archduke. This 
is a middle-frzed round Pear, of a browniſh Colour 
next the Sun; the Fleſh is melting, and the Juice is 
paſſably good: This ripens the End of Auguſt. 

20. Pyxos =—_ fruttu æſtive globoje ſeſſili ex albido 
fa veſcente ſaccharato ederato. Tourn. Rebine. It is alſo 


called. Muſcat &Aouſt, i. . The Auguſt Muſcat ; 
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Poire d'Averat, i. e. The Averat Pear; and (Poire 
Royale, i. . 'The Royal Pear. This is a roundSh flat 
Pear, in Shape very like a Bergamot ; the Stalk is long, 
ſtrait, and a little ſpotted, and the Eye is a little hollow- 
ed ; the Skin is ſmooth, and of a whitiſh yellow Colour ; 
the Fleſh is breaking, but not hard ; and its Juice is 
richly ſugared and perfumed. It is a great Bearer, and 
is eſteemed one of the beſt Summer Pears yet known ; 
it ripens the End of Auguſl. 

21. Pyrvs ſativa, fruttu æſt ius globoſo ſeffili oderato. 
Teurn. Poire-roſe, i. e. The Roſe Pear; and L'Fpine- 
roſe, i. e. The Thorny Roſe. This is a ſhort round 
Fruit, ſhaped like the great Onion Pear but much lar- 
ger ; of a yellowiſh green Colour, but a little inclining 
to red on the Side next the Sun; the-Stalk is ver: long 
and flender; the Fleſh is 1 and the Juice is 
muſky : This ripens the End of Auguſt. The Shoots 
and the Leaves of thi: Tree are large. þ 

22. Pyrvs ſativa, ſruftu eflive gl:bofo albide ſac- 
charats, Tourn. Poire du Pouchet. This is a large 
round whitiſh Pear, ſhaped ſomewhat like the Beſideri ; 
the Fleſh is ſoft and tender, and the Juice is ſugary. 
This ripens the End of Agu/7. 

23. Prrus ſetiva, frudlu eftivo turbinato alli ſatu- 
ratius rubente pundiuto. Turn. Poire de Parfum, 1. 4. 
The perfumed Pear. This is a middle-fized round 
Fruit, whoſe Skin is ſomewhat thick and tough, an: 
of a deep red Colour ſpotted with brown ; the Fleſh is 
melting, but dry, and has a perfumed Flavour, Ilie 
ripens the End of Auguſt. 

24. PYRUS ſat.va. frufu æſtive oblengo megns, par. 
tim rubro, partim albido, odirato. Tourn, PBon-cretien 
d'Ete, i e. The Summer Boncretien, or Good Chri- 
tian. This is a large eblong Fruit, whoſe Skin is 
ſmooth and thin; the Side next the Sun is of a beau- 
tiful red Colour, but the other Side is of a. whitiſh 
green; the Fleſh is between breaking and tender, and 
is very full of Juice, which is of a-rich pertumed þla-- 
vour. It ripens the Beginning of September. 

25. Pyrvus ſativa, frufiu æſtivs globsſe, ex rubrs al. 
b:doque flaveſcente ſaccharats odorato. Tourn. Salvia. 
This: Pear is pretty large, round, and.flat, very much 
like the Beſideri iu Shape, but not in Colour ; the 
Stalk is very long and lender, and the Fruit is à little 
hollowed both at the Eye and Stalk ; the Colour is red 


and yellow next the Son, but on the other Side is whitiſh ;, 


the Skin is rough; the Fleſh is tender, but a little ſoft, 


and has no Core; the Juice is ſugary and perfumed, 


ſomewhat like the Robinc, but is not. near ſo moiſt. 
This ripens the Beginning of September. 

26. Pyrus ſutive, fruddu efhive gloloſo ſ ili rufeſcente 
odor ate. Teurn, Caillot-Roſat, i. e. Rote-water: Fear, 
I his is a large round Pear, ſomewhat like the Mellire- 
Jeans but rounder ;- the Stalk is very ſhort, , and the 

ruit is hollowed like an Apple, Where the Stalk is 
uced ; the Skin is rough, and of a brown Colour; 
the Fleſh is breaking, and the. Juice is very ſweet. I hie 
ripens the Middle of September. | 

27. Preus ſativa, fruftu eſtivo linge, acervitate 

rangulationem minitante. Tourn, Poire d'Etrangillon, 
j. e. The Choaky Pear; the Fleſh is red. This is ſel- 
dom preſerved in Gardens, ſo it needs no Deſcription. 
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23, Pyxus ſativa, fructu æſtivo oblongo e ferrugineo 
rubente, nonnunquam maculats, Poire du Rouſſclet, 1. c. 
The Ruſſelet Pear. This is a large oblong Pear; the 
Skin is brown and of a dark red Colour next the Sun; 
the Fleſh is ſoft and tender, without much Core; the 
Juice is . perfumed, if gathered before it be too 
ripe. This produces larger Fruit cn an Eſpalier than 
on Standard Trees : it ripens the Middle of September. 

29. PrRos ſativa, fruftu æſtivs ſubrotunds, partim 
' rubro, partim flaveſcente, dort. Poire de Prince, i. e. 
The Prince's Pear. This is a ſmall roundiſh Pear, of 
a bright red Colour mext the Sun, hut of a yellowiſh 
Colour on the oppoſite Side; the Fleſh is between 
breaking and melting; the Juice is very high flavoured : 
It is a great Bearer. « This ripens the Middle of Sep- 
tember, but will keep a Fortnight good, which is what 
few Summer Fruits will do. | 

30. Prrus ſative, frufiu æſtiv glaboſo viridi, in ore 
ligueſcente. Gros Moiiille-bouche, i. e. The great 
Mouthwater Pear. This is a large round Pear with 
a ſmooth green okin ; the Stalk is ſhort and thick; the 
Fieſh is melting, and full of Juice, if gathered before 
Apple; it be too ripe, otherwite it is apt to grow meally. 
This ripens the Middle of September. 

31. Pyrvs fativa, frutiu eſt; ratunds ſeſſili ſaccha- 
rato, & virid. N Bergamotte d'Ete, i. e. Sum- 
mer Bergamot; this is by ſome. called the Hamden Ber- 
gamot. It is a pretty large round flat Pear, of a gree- 
niſh yellow, and hollowed a little at both Ends like an Ap- 
ple ; the Fleſh is melting, and the Juice highly perfumed. 
It ripens the Middle of September. 

32. Prxus r autumnali ſeſſili ſaccbarato 
ederato 8 viridi flaveſcente, in ore liqueſcente. Tourn. 
Bergamotte d'Autumne, i. e. The Autumn Bergamot. 
This is a ſmaller Pear than the former, but is nearly of 
the ſame Shape; the Skin is of a yellowiſh green, but 
changes to a faint red on the Side next the Sun; the 
Fleſh is melting, and its Juice is richly perfumed. It is 
a great Bearer, ripens the Fnd of Sep ember, and is one 
of the beſt Pears of the Seaſon. 

33. Pyrvs ſativa, fruttu autumnali turbinats viridi, 
firits ſanguineiy diflinfla. Tourn, Bergamotte de Suiſſe, 
i. c. The Swiſs Bergamot. This Pear is rounder than 
either of the former; the Skin is tough, of a greentſh 
Colour ſtriped with red; the Fleſh is melting and full 
of Juice, but not ſo richly perfumed as either of the for- 
mer, It ripens the End of September. 

34. Prrus ſativa, fructu autumnali ſuaviſſimo, in ore 
ligaeſcente. Turn. Beurre rouge, i. e. The red Butter 
Pear. It is called PAmboiſe, and in Normandy Ifambert ; 
as alſo Beurre gris, i. e. The gray Butter; and Beurre 
vert, i. e. The green Butter Pear. All theſe different 
Names of Beurres have been occaſioned by the Difference 
ol the Colours of the ſame Sort of Pear, which is ei- 
ther owing to the different Expoſure where they grew, 
or from the Stock, thoſe on free Stocks being commonly 
of a browner Colour than thoſe on Quince Stocks, 
whence ſome Perſons have fuppoſed them to be dif- 
ferent Fruits, though in Reality they are the ſame. 
This is a large long Fruit for the moſt part of a brown 
Colour. The Fleſh is very melting, and very full of a rich 
ſugary 9 It ripens the Beginning of O&eber, and, 
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i 
when gathered from the Tree, is one of the very beſt 


Pears we have. 

35. Prrus ſativa, frudtu autumnali turbinate feli 
Have ſcente, & in ore liqueſcente. Journ. Le Doyenne, 1. 6. 
The Dean's Pear. It is allo called by all the follow ing 
Names; Saint Michel, i. e. Saint Michael; Beurre 
blanc d' Automne, i. e. The white Autumn Butter 
Pear; Poire de Neige, i. e. The Snow Pear; Bonne 
Ente, i. e. A good Graft; the Carlifle and Jalentia. 
This is a large fair Fruit, in Shape ſomewhat like the 
grey Beurre, but is ſhorter and rounder ; the Skin is 
mooth, and when ripe, changes to a yellowiſh Colour; 
tle Fleſh is melting, and full of Juice, which is ve 
cold, but it will not keep gocd a Week after it is 
gathered, being very ſubject to grow meally ; it is a 
very indifferent Fruit. I his is a great Bearer, and ripens 
the Beginning of Oclaber. 

36. Prkus ſativa, frufu autumnali linge viridigue 
ederato, in ore liqueſcente. Tourn. La verte longue, i. e. 
The long green Pear. It is alſo called Moiille-bouche 
dAvtomne, 1. e. The Autumn Mouth-water Pear. 
This is a long Fruit, which is very green when ripe ; 
the Fleſh is melting, and very full of Juice, which, if 
it grows upon a dry warm Soil, and a free Stock, is 
very ſugary, otherwiſe it is but a very indifferent Pear, 
It ripens the Middle of Octeber, but ſome Years they 
will keep till December. 

37. Prnus /ativa, frutlu atumnali tuberaſo ſeſſili ſac- 
charato, carne durd. Tourn. Meſſire Jean blanc & gris, 
i. e. The white and gray Monſieur John. Theſe al- 
though made two Sorts by many Perſons, are indubita- 
bly the ſame ; the Difference of their Colour proceed- 
ing from the different Soils and Situations where they 
grows or the Stocks on which they are grafted. This 

car, when grafted on a free Stock, and 8 on 
a middling Soil, neither too wet nor over-dry, is one 
of the beſt Autumn Pears yet known; but when it is 
graſted on a Quince Stock, it is very apt to be ſtony; 


or it planted on a very dry Soil, is very apt to be ſmall 


and good for little, unleſs the Trees are watered in dry 
Seaſons, which has rendered it leſs eſteemed by ſome 
Perſons who have not conſidered the Cauſe of their 
Hardneſs ; for when it is rightly managed,' there are 
not many Pears in the ſame Seaſon to be compared 
with it. This is a large roundiſh Fruit, the Skin is 
rough, and commonly of a brown Colour ; the Fleſh is 
breaking, and very fall of a rich ſugared Juice. It 
ripens the End of Odleber, and will continue good near 
a Month. 

38. Pra us ſativa, ſ uu autumnali glabeſe ferrugines, 
carne tenerd ſapidiſſing. Tourn. Muſcat fleuri, i. c. The 
flowered Muſcat. It is alſo called Muſcat d longue gueiie 
d' Automne, i. e. The long ſtalked Muſcat of the Au- 
tumn. This is an excellent Pear, of a middling Size, 
and round; the Skin is of a dark red Colour; the Fleſh 
is very tender, and of a delicate Flavour. It ripens the 
End of Oclober. 

39. Pryxus ſativa, fructu autumnali glaboſo ferrugi- 
nes, carne viſciad. Teurn. Poire de Vigne, 1. c. The 
Vine Pear. This is a round Fruit, of a middling Size; 
the Skin of a dark red Colour ; the Fleſh is very melt- 
ing, and full of a clammy ary the Stalk is very long 
and flender. The Fruit be gathered before in 
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he full ripe, otherwiſe it grows meally and ſoon rots. It 
ripens the End of Oc laber. 

40. Prrus ſativa, fruflu autumnali oblongo, dilute 
rufeſcente, ſaccbarato, odoratiſſimo. Tourn. Poire Rouſle- 
line, i. e. The Rouſſeline Pear. It is alſo called in 
Touraine, Le Muſcat a longue queiie de la fin d'Au— 
tomne, i. e. The long ſtalked Mufcat of the End of 
Autumn. This is by ſome Engliſh Gardeners called 
the Brute-bonne, but that is a very different Fruit from 
this. It is ſhaped ſomewhat like the Rouſſelet, but the 
Skin of this is ſmooth, and of a greeniſh yellow from 
the Sun, but the Side next the Sun is of a deep red Co- 
lour, with ſome Spots of gray; the Fleſh is very ten- 
der and delicate; the Juice is very ſweet, with an agree- 
able Perfume. It ripens the Middle of Oflober, but 
mult not be long kept, leſt it rot in the Middle. 

41. Pyrus ſativa, fruftu autumnali oblongo najori ci- 
nereo. Tourn. Poire Pendard, i. e. The Knave's Pear. 
This is very like the Caſſolette Pear, but is ſomewhat 
larger; the Fleſh is fine and tender; the Juice is very 
much ſugared. It ripens the End of O#ober. 

42. Prxus ſativa, fructu autumnali turbinato tuberoſs 
viridi ſaccharato, in ore liqueſcente. Tourn. Sucre, vert, 
i. e. The green Sugar Pear. This Pear is ſhaped like 
the Winter "Thorn, but is ſmaller; the Skin is very 
ſmooth and green; the Fleſh is very buttery ; the Juice 
is ſugared, and of an agreeable” Flavour; but it is 
ſometimes ſubject to be ſtony in the Middle, eſpecially 
if gratted on a Quince Stock. | 

43. Pyzvus ſativa, fruflu autumnali tuberoſa ſeſſili, e 
viridi n maculis nigris conſperſo, carne tener ſac- 
charatd. Tourn, La Marquiſe, 1. e. The Marquis's 
Pear. This is often of two different Shapes, according 
to the Nature of the Soil where they are planted ; for 
when the Soil is dry, the Fruit very much reſembles a 
fine Blanquet ; but when the Soil is very rich and moiſt, 
it grows much larger. It is a well ſhaped Pear, flat at 
the Top; the Eye is ſmall and hollowed ; the Skin is 
of a greeniſh yellow, a little inclining to red on the Side 


next the Sun. If this Pear does not change yellow in 


ripening, it is ſeldom good; but if it does, the Fleſh 
will be tender and delicate, very full of Juice, which 
is ſugared. It ripens the Beginning of November. 

44. PrRus ſativa, fructu autumnali chlongo, partim 
albido, partim rufeſcente. The Chat-brule, z. . The 
Burnt Cat. It is alſo called Pucelle de Xaintonge, i. e. 
The Virgin of Xaintonge. This is a ſmall oblong Pear, 
ſhaped much like the Martin Sec, but differs from it 
in Colour; this being of a pale Colour on one Side, 
but of a dark brown on the other; the Skin is ſmooth ; 
the Fleſh is tender but dry, and, it kept a ſhort Time, 
is apt to grow meally. It is in eating the Beginning of 
November. 

. Pyrus ſativa, fruflu autumnali globoſs ſeſſili, ex 
ah br Le 7 It is ſo 2124 {i He- 
ri, which is a Foreſt in Bretagne, between Rennes and 


Nantes, where this Pear was found. This is a middle 


ſized round Pear, of a pale green, inclining to a yel- 
lowiſh Colour; the Stalk is very long and flender ; the 
Fleſh is dry, and but very indifferent for eating, but it 
bakes well. It ripens the Middle of November. | 

46. PrRus ſativa, fruttu brumali ſeſſili, & viridi fla- 
veſcente, maculate, utrinque umbilicato, in ore liqueſcente. 


PYK 


Tourn. The Craſane, or Bergamot Craſane. It is al 
called Beurre Plat, i. e. The flat Butter Fear. This is 
a middle ſized Pear, hollowed at the Crown like an Ap- 


ple; the Stalk is very long and crooked ; the Skin is 


rough, of a greeniſh yellow Colour when ripe, covered 
over with a ruſſet Coat; the Fleſh is extremely tender 
and buttery, and is full of a rich ſugared Juice, and is 
the very beſt Pear of the Seaſon. This is in eating the 
Middle of November. 

47. Prrvs ſativa, frufu brumali turbinato ſeſſili fla- 
veſcente ſacchorato odorato, in ore liqueſcente. Tourn, Lan- 
ſac ou la Dauphine, i. e. The Lanſac or Dauphine 
Pear. This Pear is commonly about the Size of a 
Bergamot, of a roundiſh Figure, flat towards the Head, 
but a little produced towards the Stalk; the Skin is 
ſmooth, and of a yellowiſh green Colour; the Fieſh is 
yellow, tender, and melting; the Juice is ſugared, and 
a little perfumed ; the Eye is very large, as is alſo the 
Flower, and the Stalk is long and ſtrait, When this 
Pear is upon a free Stock, and planted on a good Soil 
it is one of the beſt Fruits of the Seaſon; but when it is 
on a Quince Stock, or upon a very dry Soil, the Fruit 
will be ſmall, ſtony, and worth little, It ripens the 
End of November. 

48. Prrvus ſativa, fructu brumali oblongo, partim in- 
tense, partim dilute ferrugines, ſaccharato, odorato. Tourn. 
Martin Sec, 7. e. The Dry Martin. This is ſometimes 
called the Dry Martin of Champagne, to diſtinguiſh it 
from another Dry Martin of Burgundy. This Pear is 
almoſt like the Rouſſelet in Shape and Colour, which 
has occaſioned ſome Perſons to give it the Name of 
Winter Ruſſelet. It is an oblong Pear, whoſe Skin is 
of a deep ruſſet Colour on one Side, but the other Side 
is inclining to a red; the Fleſh is breaking and fine ; 
the Juice is ſugared, with a little Perfume, and if graf- 
ted on a free Stock, is an excellent Pear, but if it be on 
a Quince Stock, it is very apt to be ſtony. It is in eat- 
ing the End of November, but if they were permitted 
to hang their full Time on the Tree, will keep good 
two Months. 

49. Pxrus ſativa, fructu brumali magns ſeſſili, à ci- 
neres flaveſcente. Tourn. La Villaine d'Anjou, i. e. The 
Villain of Anjou. It is alſo called Poire Tulipce, i. e. 
The Tulip Pear, and Bigarrade, i. e. The Great Orange. 
This is a large round Pear, with a very long ſlender 
Stalk ; the Skin is of a pale yellow Colour ; the Fleſh 
is breaking, but not very full of Juice. This is in eat- 
ing the End of November. 

50. Pyrus ſativa, frudtu brumali flaveſcente edera- 
tiſſims, pediculo craſſiori. Teurn. Poire de gros queũe, i. c. 
The large ſtalked Pear. This is a large roundiſh Pear, 
with a yellow Skin; the Stalk is very thick, from 
whence it had the Name; the Fleſh is breaking, dry, 


and has a very muſky Flavour; but it is apt to be ſtony, 


eſpecially if planted in a dry Soil, or grafted on a Quince 
Stock, as are moſt of the perfumed Pears, 

51. Pyxus ſativa, fruflu brumali turbinato ruſeſcente 
odorate, L'Amadote, i. e. The Amadot Pear. This 
is a middle ſized Pear, ſomewhat long, hut flat at the 
Top; the Skin generally rough, and of a ruſſet Colour; 
the Fleſh dry and high flavoured, if grafted on a free 
Stock. The Wood of this Tree is generally thorny, 
and is eſteemed the beſt Sort for Stocks to graft the 
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melting Pears upon, becauſe it gives them ſome of its 
fine muſky Flavour. It is in eating the Beginning of 
December, but will keep good fix Weeks. 

52. PyRus ſativa, fruftu brumali, glaboſo, dilute vi- 
rente, tuberoſo, pundlato, in ore ligueſcente. Tourn. Petit 
Oin, 7. e. Little Lard Pear. It is alſo called Bouvar 
and Rouſette d*Anjou, 1. e. The Ruſſet of Anjou; and 
Amadont, and Merveille d'Hyver, 1. e. The Wonder 
ot the Winter. This Pear is of the Size and Shape of 
the Ambret or Leſchaſſerie, but the Skin is of a clear 
green Colour, and a little ſpotted ; the Stalk is pretty 
long and ſlender ; the Eye is large, and deeply hollow- 
ed; the Fleſh extremely fine, and melting; the Juice 
much ſugared, and has an agreeable muſky Flavour. It 
is in eating the Middle of December, and is eſteemed 
one of the beſt Fruits in that Seaſon. This is better on 
a free Stock than upon the Quince. 

53. Pyxos ſativa, ſrufu brumali linge & viridi albi- 
cante, in ore liqueſcente. Tourn. Louisbon, i. e. The 
Good Lewis Pear. This Pear is ſhaped ſomewhat like 
the St, Germain, or the Autumn Verte-longue, but is 
not quite ſo much pointed; the Stalk is very ſhort, 
fleſhy, and ſomewhat bent; the Eye and Flower are 
linall ; the Skin is very ſmooth ; the Colour green, in- 
clining to a white when ripe ; the Fleſh extremely ten- 
der and full of Juice, which is very ſweet, eſpecially 
when it grows upon a dry Soil, otherwiſe it is apt to be 
very large and ill taſted, It is in eating the Beginning 
of December. 

54. PyRus ep ere brumali, tubereſa, & viridi 
flaveſcente, puncqtato, ſaccharato. Tourn, Poire de Col- 
mar, i. e. The Colmar Pear. It is alſo called Poire 
Manne, the Manna Pear, and Bergamotte tardive, the 
late Bergamot. This Pear is ſomewhat like a Boncre- 
tien in Shape, but the Head is flat; the Eye is large, 
and deeply hollowed; the Middle is larger than the 
Head, and ſloped toward the Stalk, which is ſhort, 
large, and a little bent ; the Skin is green with a few 
yellowiſh Spots; but is ſometimes a little coloured on 
the Side next the Sun; the Fleſh is very tender, and 
the Juice greatly ſugared, It is in eating the End of 
December, but will keep good till the End of Fanuary, 
and is eſteemed one of the beſt Fruits of that Seaſon. 

55. Prxus ſativa, fructu brumali, 605 citriformi, 
flaveſcente, punctato, in ore liqueſcente, ſaccharato, odora- 
tiſſimo. Tourn, L'Eſchaſſerie. It is alſo called Verte- 
longue d'Hyver, 1. e. The Winter long green Pear, 
and Befideri Landri, . e. The Landry Wilding. This 
Pear is ſhaped like a Citron ; the Skin is ſmooth, and 
of a green Colour, with ſome Spots while it hangs on 
the Tree, but as it ripens it becomes yellow ; the Stalk 
is ſtrait and long; the Eye ſmall, and not hollowed ; 
the Fleſh melting,” and buttery; the Juice ſugared, 
with a little Perfume. It is in eating the latter End of 
December. | 

56, Prrus ſativa, fructu brumali lengo, 2 viridi flave- 
ſeente, in ore liqueſcente, ſaccbarato. Tourn. Le Virgoulé, 
or La Virgouleuſe. It is alſo called Bujaleuf, and 
Chambrette ; and Poire de Glaſſe, f. e. The Ice Pear 
in Gaſcorgne 3 but it is called Virgoule, from a Village 
of that Name in the Neighbourhood of St. Leonard in 
Limouſin, where it was raiſed and ſent to Paris by the 
Marquis, of Chambret. "This Pear is large, long, and 
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of a green Colour, inclining to yellow as it ripens; the 
Stalk is ſhort, fleſhy, and a little bent; the Eye is of a 
middling Size, and a little hollowed ; the Skin very 
ſmooth, and ſometimes a little coloured towards the 
Sun; the Fleſh is melting, and full of a rich Juice. It 
is in eating the latter End of December, and will con- 
tinue good till the End of January, and is eſteemed one 
of the beſt Fruits of the Seaſon ; but the Tree is very 
apt to produce vigorous Shoots, and the Bloſſoms be- 
ing generally produced at the extreme Part of the Shoot, 
where they are ſhortened, the Fruit will be entirely 
cut away; which is the Reaſon it is condemned as a bad 
Bearer; but when it is grafted on a free Stock, it ought 
to be allowed at leaſt 40 Feet to ſpread z and if upon a 
Quince Stock, it ſhould be allowed upwards of 30 Feet, 
and the Branches trained in againſt the Eſpalier or Wall, 
at full Length, in a horizontical Poſition, as they are 
produced Where this Tree is thus treated, it will bear 
very plentifully, and the Fruit will be good. 

57. Prxus /ativa ſpinaſa, fruftu globoſo, ſeſſili, fer- 
rugineo, in ore liqueſcente, ſaccharato, odoratiſſimo. Tourn. 
Poire dAmbrette. This is fo called from its muſky 
Flavour, ' reſembling the Smell of the Sweet Sultan 
Flower, which is called Ambrette in France. It is like 
the Leſchaſſerie in Shape, but is of a ruſſet Colour; 
the Eye is larger, and more hollowed ; the Fleſh is 
melting, and the Juice richly ſugared and perfumed ; 
the'Seeds are large and black, and the Cells in which 
they are lodged very large; the Wood is very thorny, 
eſpecially when grafted on free Stocks. The Fruit is in 
eating the latter End of December, and continues good 
till the latter End of January. It is eſteemed a very 
good Fruit. 

58. Pyrvs ſativa, fructu brumali, magno, pyramidato, 
albido, in ore liqueſcente, ſaccharato, odorato. Tourn. E- 
pine d'Hyver, 1. e. Winter-thorn Pear. This is a large 
fine Pear, nearly of a pyramidal Figure; the Skin is 
ſmooth, and of a pale green Colour, inclining to yel- 
low as it ripens; the Stalk is ſhort and lender; the 
Fleſh melting and buttery ; the Juice very ſweet, and 
in a dry Seaſon, highly perfumed ; but when it is plant- 
ed on a moiſt Soil, or the Seaſon proves wet, it is very 
inſipid, ſo that it ſhould never be planted on a ſtrong 
Soil. It ripens the End of December, and will continue 
good two Months. 

59. Prxus ſativa, fructu brumali lenge, 2 viridi fla- 
de ſceute, in ore liqueſcente. Tourn. Le Saint Germain, 
1. e. The St. German Pear. It is alſo called L'Incon- 
nie de la Fare, i. e. The Unknown of La Fare; it be- 
ing firſt diſcovered upon the Banks of a River of that 
Name, in the Pariſh of St. Germain. This is a large 
long Pear, of a yellowiſh green Colour when ripe ; the 
Fleſh is melting, and very full of Juice, which in a dry 
Seaſon, or if planted on a warm dry Soil, is very ſweet ; 
but when planted on a moiſt Soil, the Juice is very apt 
to he harſh and auſtere, which renders it leſs eſteemed 
by ſome Perſons, though in general it is greatly va- 
lued. This is in eating from the End of December t ill 


February. 
60. Prav $ ſativa, fruflu hrumali tuberoſo ſubacido fla- 


veſcente punAato. Tourn. Saint Auſtin. This is about 
the Size of a middling Yirgoule Pear, but is ſomewhat 
ſhorter and ſlenderer near the Stalk ; the Skin is of a fine 

. an Citron 
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Citron Colour, ſpotted with red on the Side next the 
Sun; the Fleſh is tender, but not buttery, and is pretty 
full of Juice, which is often a little ſharp, which to 
ſome Perſons is diſagreeable, but others value it on 
that Account. This is in eating in December, and will 
continue good two Months. 

61. Pyrus ſativa, fructu bramali pyramidato, partim 
purpureo, punts nigris conſperſe, 2 Tour n. 
Boncretien d'Eſpagne, i. e. The Spaniſh Boncietien. 
This is a large Pear, of a pyramidal Form, of a fine 
red or purple Colour on the Side next the Sun, and full 
of ſmall black Spots ; the other Side is of a pale yellow 
Colour, the Fleſh breaking, and when it is on alight 
rich Soil, and grafted on a tree Stock, its Juice is very 
ſweet. It ripens in the End of December, ard will con- 
tinue good a Month or ſix Weeks. If this be grafted 
on a Quince Stock, it is very apt to be dry and ſtony. 
This is a very good Fruit for baking. 

- 62. Prrus ſativa, fructu brumali, magno, oblongo, 
turbinato, ferrugineo, utrinque umbilicats. — Poire 
de Livre, i. e. The Pound Pear. It is alſo called Gros 
Ratteau Gris, i. e. The gray raked Pear; and Poire 
d' Amour, i. e. The lovely Pear. In England this is 
called Parkinſon's Warden, or the Black Pear of Wor- 
cefter. This is a very large Pear, which commonly 
weighs a Pound or more; the Skin is rough, and of an 
obſcure red Colour on the Side next the Sun, but ſome- 
what paler on the other Side ; the Stalk is very ſhort, 
and the Eye greatly hollowed. This is not fit for cating, 
but bakes or ſtews exceeding well, and is in Seaſon from 
December to March. | 

63. Prrus ſativa, frufiu brumali 2 flaveſcente, 
maculis rubris conſper ſo. Tourn. Beſi de alloy, i. e. The 


Wilding of Caſſoy, a Foreſt in Bretagne, where it was 


diſcovered, and paſſes under the Name of Rouſſet d'An- 
jou. It is alſo called Petit Beurre d'Hyver, i. e. Small 
Winter Butter Pear. This is a ſmall oblong Pear, of 
a yellowiſh Colour, ſpotted with red ; the Fleſh is melt- 
ing, and the Juice very rich. It is in eating in De- 
cember and January. This is a prodigious Bearer, and 
commonly produces its Fruit in large Cluſters, provided 
it be not too much pruned ; for it generally produces its 
Bloſſom Buds at the Extremity of its Shoots, which if 
ſhortened, the Fruit would be cut away. 

64. Prxvs ſativa, fructu brumali turbinato inequali, 
vent re tumido, partim purpureo, partim flaveſceuie. Tourn, 


| Ronwille. It is alſo called Hocrenaille and Martin- ſire, 


7. e. The Lord Martin Pear. This Pear is about the 
Size and Shape of a large Rouſſelet; the Eye is of a 
middling Size, and hollowed a little; the Middle of the 
Pear is generally ſwelled more on one Side than on the 


other, but is equally extended towards the Stalk; the 


Skin is very ſmooth and ſoft, and of a lively red Colour 
next the Sun, but on the other Side it changes yellow 
as it ripens. The Fleſh is breaking and full of a very 
ſweet Juice a little perfumed ; it grafted on a Quince 
Stock, it is very apt to be ſmall and ſtony. 

65. Prrus 82 frudtu brumali citriformi flave- 
ſcente dure moſcbato odoratiſſimo. Tourn. Citron d' Hyver, 
i. e. The Winter Citron Pear. It is alſo called the Muſk 
Orange Pear, in ſome Places. This is a pretty large 
Pear, in Shape and Colour very like an Orange or Ci- 
tron. The Fle*: is hard and dry, and very ſubje& to 
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be ſtony, for which Reaſons it is not valued as an eating 
Pear, but will bake very well. It is in Seaſon from 
December to March. 

66. Prrvs ſativa, fruftu brumali oblongo, 2 viridi fla- 
v-ſcente, ſaccharato, ee auſleri. Tourn. Rouilelet 
d'Hyver, i. e. The Winter Ruſſelet. This is by ſome 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame Pear as the Dry Martin, but 
it is very different from that in ſeveral Particulars. The 
Colour of this is a greeniſh yellow, inclining to brown ; 
the Stalk long and flender, and the Fleſh buttery aud 
melting, and generally full-of a very ſweet Juice, but 
the Skin is apt to contain an auſtere Juice, ſo that 
if it be not pared, it is apt to be diſagreeable to 
many Perſons Palates. It is in eating in January and 
February. 

67. Prrvus ſativa Piftavienſis, fruftu brumali globoſo 
ſeſſili ſaccharato odorato. Tourn. Poire Portail, i. e. The 

ate Pear. This Pear was diſcovered in the Province 
of Poiclou, where it was ſo much eſteemed, that they 
preferred it to moſt other Fruit, though in the Opinion 
of the moſt curious Judges, it does not deſerve the great 
Character which is given to it; for it rarely proves good 
for eating, being generally dry, ſtony, and hard, unleſs 
in extraordinary Seaſons, and upon a very good Soil. 
This muſt always be grafted on a free Stock, and 
planted on a light rich Soil; and in very dry Seaſons 
the Trees ſhould be watered, otherwiſe the Fruit will 
be ſtony, It is in Seaſon from Fanuary to March, and 
bakes well. 

68. Prrus ſativa, fructu brumali magno glob»ſo fla- 
veſcente, puntlis rufis conſper ſo. Tourn, Franc-real. It 
is alſo called Fin-d'or d'Hyver, i. e. The Golden End 
of Winter. This is a very large Pear, almoſt globu- 
lar; the Skin is yellow ſpotted with red; the Stalk 
ſhort, and the Wood of the Tree meally. The Fleſh 
of this Pear is dry, and very apt to be ſtony, but it 
bakes exceeding well, and continues good 2 Ja- 
nuary till March, 

69. Pyrus ſativa, fructu brumali turbinato ſeſſili ſub- 
acids flaveſcente, punctis aſperioribus conſperſo. Tourn. 
Bergamotte Bugi. It is alto called Bergamotte de Pai- 
que, i. e. The Laſter Bergamot. It is a large Pear, 
almoſt round, but is a little produced in Length towards 
the Stalk ; the Eye is flat, and the Skin green, having 
many rough Protuberances like Spots diſperſed all over, 
but, as it ripens, becomes yellowiſh ; the Fleſh is 
breaking, and in a good Seaſon the Juice ſweet ; but it 
muſt have a free Stock, a South-eaſt Wall, and a good 
Soil, otherwiſe it is apt to be ſtony and auſtere, It is in 
eating from February till April. 

70. Le MuscaT D*ALLEMAGNE, i. e. The German 
Muſcat. This is an excellent Pear, more long than 
round, of the Shape of the Winter-royal, but is leſs 
toward the Eye, is more ruſſet, and of a red Colour 
next the Sun; it is buttery, melting, and a little muſky. 
This is in eating in March, April, and ſometimes in 
May, if it keeps ſo long. 

71. Le BxxcamoTtTE D'HorLanDE, 5. e. The 
Halland Bergamot ; it is large and round, of the Shape 
of the ordinary Bergamot. The Colour is greeviſh, 
the Fleſh half buttery and tender, the Juice highly 
flavoured, This is a very good Pear, aud will keep 
| 72. LE 
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72, Le Poirt Dr Narrks, i e. The Pear of Na- 
les, This is a pretty large, long, greeniſh Pear; the 
Fleſh is half breaking; the Juice ſweet, and a little 
vinous, It is in eating in March. I am in Doubt whe- 
ther this Pear is not in ſome Places taken tor a Saint 
Germain, for there is a Pear in ſome Gardens, very 
like the Saint Germain, which will keep till April, and 
this Pear agrees with the Characters of that. It is cal- 

led in England the Eaſter St. Germain. 
73. PYRUs ſativa, fructu brumali magno pyramidato, & 
favs nonnibil rubente. Tourn. Boncretien d'Hyver, i. e. 
The Winter Boncreiien Pear. This Pear is very large 


and long, of a pyramidal Figure; the Skin is of a yel- 


lowiſh Colour, but the Side next the Sun inclines to a 
ſoft red; the Fleſh is tender and breaking, and is very 
full of rich ſugared Juice. This is eſteemed in France 
one of the beſt Winter Pears, but in England is ſeldom 
ſo good; though I am fully ſatisfied, if it were grafted 
on a free Stock, and planted in a good Soil, againſt a 
Wall expoſed to the South-eaſt, and the Branches train- 
ed at full Length, it might be rendered more acceptable 
than it is at preſent in England. 

74. Pyrvus ſativa, fructu brumali magna, cydonie fa- 
cie, partim flavs, partim purpureo. Tourn. Catillac or 
Cadillac. This is a large Pear, ſhaped ſomewhat like 
a Quince ; the Skin is for the moſt part of a yellow 
Colour, but changes to a deep red on the Side next the 
Sun ; the Fleſh is hard, and the Juice auſtere, but it is 
a very good Fruit for baking, and being a plentiful 
Bearer, deſerves a Place in every good Collection of 
- ruit. It will be good from Chriſtmas to April, or 
onger. 

75. Prrvs ſativa, fructu brumali oblongo flaveſcente, 
punctis rubris conſperſa. La Paſtorelle. This Pear is of 
the Size and Shape of a fine Rouſſclet; the Stalk is 
ſhort and crooked; the Skin ſomewhat rough, of a yel- 
lowiſh Colour, ſpotted with red ; the Fleſh is tender 
and buttery, and whey it grows on a dry Soil, the Juice 
very ſweet ; but on a wet Soil, or in moiſt Years, it is 
ſubje ct to have an auſtere Taſte, This Pear is in eating 
in February and March. 

76. Prrus ſativa, fructu brumali ſelſili, partim fla- 
veſcente, partim purfuraſcente, Journ. La Double Fleur, 
i, e. The double-flowering Pear. This is ſo called, 
becauſe the Flowers have a donble Range of Petals or 
Leaves. It is a large ſhort Pear; the Stalk long and 
ſtrait ; the Skin very ſmooth, and of a yellowiſh Colour, 
but the Side next the Sun of a fine red or purple. This 
is by ſome eſteemed for eating, but it is generally too 
auſtere in this Country for that Purpoſe. It is the beſt 
Pear in the World for Baking or Compoſts. It is good 
from February to May. 

77. Pyrus ſativa, frufu brumali oblongo, partim fla- 
veſcente, partim agg rap Saint Martial. It is alfo 
called in ſome Places Poire Angelique, i. e. The An- 
= Pear. This Pear is oblong, in Shape like the 

ncretien, but not ſo large, and a little flatter at the 
Crown it has a very Jong Stalk ; the Skin is ſmooth 


and yellowiſh, but on the Side next the Sun purpliſh ; 


the Fleſh is tender and buttery, and the Juice very 


ſweet, This is in eating in February March, and 
will keep very long. * : 
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78. Pyxus ſativa, fruftu brumali oblongo, partim al- 
bido, partim purpurco odorato, ſaccbarata. La Poe de 
Chaumontelle, or Beſi de Chaumentelle, i. e. The 
Wilding of Chaumontelle, This Pear is in Shape ſome- 
what like the Autumn Beurre, but is fatter at the 
Crown; the Skin is a little rough, of a pale green Co- 
lour, but purpliſh next the Sun ; the Fleſh is melting ; 
the Juice very rich, and a little perfumed. It is in eat- 
ing trom November io January, and is eſteemed by ſome 
as the beſt late Pear yet known. 

79. Prrus ſativa, frudtu brumali globoſo ſeſſili cineres 
maculis amplis obſcurioribus conſperſs. Tourn. Carmelue, 
This is a middle ſized Pear, of a roundiſh Form ; the 
Skin of a gray Colour on one Side, but inclining to a 
red on the other, having ſome broad Spots of a dark 
Colour all over; the Fleſh is commonly hard and dry, 
ſo that it is not very much eſtcemed. It is in Seaſon 
in Marc. | ; 

80. Prrvus ſativa, fruftu brumali meximo pyramidato, 
dilutè virente, The Union Pear, otherwiſe called Dr. 
Uvedale's St. Germain. This is a very large long Pear, 
of a deep green, but the Side next the Sun doth 
ſometimes change to a red as it ripens. This 1s not 
fit for eating, but bakes very well; and being a great 
Bearer, and a very large Fruit, deſerves a Place in 
every good Collection. It is in Seaſon from Chriſtmas 
to April. 

There are many other Sorts of Pears, which are ſtill 
continued in ſome old Gardens; but as thoſe here men- 
tioned are the beſt Sorts known at preſent, it would be 
needleſs to enumerate a great Quantity of ordinary 
Fruit; ſince every one who intends to plant Fruit Trees, 
will rather chooſe thoſe which are the moſt valued, the 
Expence and Trouble being the ſame for a bad Sort as 
a good one, Indeed I have inſerted many more than 
are really worth planting, in order to pleaſe ſuch who 
are fond of Variety; but whoever hath a Mind to make 
Choice of ſuch only as are good, may eaſily diſtinguiſh 
them, by attending to the Account given ot each Sort, 
and hereby every Perſon is at Liberty to pleaſe himſelf; 
for it is not every one who prefers a Beurre Pear, 
though it is ys eſteemed the very beſt in its pro- 
per Seaſon; there are ſome who admire the Meſſire Jean, 
for the Firmneſs of its Fleſh, which to others is a great 
Objection; ſosthat as ſome eſteem the breaking, and 
others the melting Pears, I have diſtinguiſhed them by 
their Deſcriptions in ſuch a Manner, that every one may 
make Choice of the Kinds which are agreeable to their 
Palates; and the different Seaſons in which each Kind 
is in eating, being exhibited (allowing a little for the 
Difference of Seaſons, which are earlier ſome Years 
than others) it is not very difficult for a Perſon to 
make a Collection of good N to ſucceed each other 
throughout the Seaſon, both for eating and baking. 

The Time of each Fruit ripening, as here ſet down, 
is taken at a Medium for ſeven Years, and in the Neigh- 
bourhood of London, where all Sorts of Fruit generally 
ripen a Fortnight or three Weeks earlier than in almoſt 
any Part of England; and it is very obvious to every 
Perſon who will attend to the Culture of Fruit Trees, 
that their Time of ripening is accelerated by long Cul- 
tivation ; for many of the Sorts of Pears, which ſome 
Years paſt rarely became ripe in England, unleſs _ 
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the beſt aſpeAed Walls, are now found to ripen ex- 
tremely well on Eſpaliers and Dwarfs ; and thoſe Pears 
which ſeldom were in eating till January, are ripe two 
Months earlier. There is alſo a very great Difference 
in their Time of ripening in different Seaſons, for I 
have known the Fruit of a Pear Tree in one Year all 
ripe and _ by the Middle of October, and the very 
next the Fruit of the ſame Tree has not been fit to eat 
till the End of December, ſo that allowance ſhould be 
made for theſe Accidents. The Beſi de Chaumontelle 
Pear, about thirty Years paſt, was ſeldom fit to eat be- 
fore February, and has continued good till the Middle 
of April; but now this Pear is commonly ripe in No- 
vember ; and when planted on a warm Soil, and againſt 
a good aſpeted Wall, is in eating the Middle of Octe- 
ber. This forwarding of the ſeveral Kinds of Pears, 
may be in ſome Meaſure owing to the Stocks upon which 
they are grafted ; for if they are grafted upon early 
Summer Pear Stocks, they will ripen much earlier 
than when upon hard Winter Pear Stocks; and if ſome 
of the very ſoft melting Pears were grafted upon ſuch 
Stocks as are raiſed from the moſt auſtere Fruit, ſuch 
as are never fit to eat, and of which the beſt Perry is 
made, it would improve thoſe Fruits, and continue 
them much longer good; or if the common free Stocks 
were firſt grafted with any of theſe hard Winter Pears, 
and when they have grown a Year, then to graft or 
bud theſe ſoft melting Pears upon them, it would have 
the ſame Effect; but the Pears fo raiſed will require a 
Year's more Growth in the Nurſery, and conſequently 
cannot be ſold at the ſame Price as thoſe which are rai- 
ſed in the common Method, theſe requiring to be twice 
budded or grafted, fo that there is double Labour, be- 
ſide ſtanding a full Year longer; but this Difference in 
the firſt Expence of the Trees, is not worth regarding 
by any Perſon who is defirous to have good Fruit ; for 
the ſetting out in a right Way is what every one ſhould 
be the moſt careful of, ſince by miſtaking at firſt, much 
Time is loſt, and an after Expence of new 'Trees often 
attends it. | 
Another Cauſe of Fruits ripening earlier now than 
formerly, may be the Length of Time they have been 
.cultivated.; for it is certain, that moſt Sorts of Plants 
have been greatly forwarded and improved by Culture, 
within the Space of 30 or 40 Years as may be known 
from the ſeveral Sorts of eſculent Plants, which are 
cultivated in the Kitchen Gardens, and of which there 
are many annually improving: And if we look back to 
the beſt French Authors who have written on Fruit 
Trees, we ſhall find, that the Times of ripening many 
Sorts of Pears are put down a Month or ſix Weeks 
later about 50 Years ago, than they are now found to 
ripen about Paris; and about London it is much the 
ſame, for I cannot find they are the leaſt forwarder in 
ripening at Paris than at London. ; 
The ripening of theſe Fruits may alſo be accele- 
rated by the Method of pruning and managing theſe 
Trees, which is greatly improved within the Space 
of a few Years paſt; for if ue look into the DireQi- 
ons Which are given by the beſt Writers on this Sub- 
jeQ, we ſhall ſoon diſcover how little they knew of it 
50 Years ago, ſcarce one of them making any Difference 
in the Management of the different Kinds of Fruit, 
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Pears are propagated by budding or grafting them up- 
on Stocks of their own Kind, which are common]: 
called free Stocks, or upon Quince Stocks, or White 
thorn, upon all which theſe Fruits will take; but the 
latter Sort of Stock is now ſeldom uſed, becauſe they 
never keep Pace in their Growth with the Fruit budded 
or grafted upon them ; and alſo becauſe the Fruit upon 
ſuch Stocks is commonly drier, and apt to be tony. 
Quince Stocks are greatly uſed in the Nurſeries for al 
Sorts of Pears which are deſigned for Dwarfs or Walls, 
to check the Luxuriancy of their Growth, that they 
may be kept within Compaſs better than upon free 
Stocks. But againſt the general Uſe of theſe Stocks, 
for all Sorts of Pears indifferently, there are very great 
ObjeQions : 1ſt, Becauſe ſome Sorts of Pears will not 
thrive upon theſe Stocks, but in two or three Years de- 


cay, or at moſt will but juſt keep alive. 2dly, Moſt 


Sorts of hard breaking Pears are rendered ſtony, and 
good for little; ſo that, whenever any of them are thus 
injudiciouſly raiſed, the Fruit, although the Kind be 
ever ſo good, is condemned as good for nothing by ſuch 
as are not well acquainted with it, when the Fault is en- 
tirely owing to the Stock, on which it was grafted. On 
the contrary, moſt melting buttery Pears are greatly 
improved by being upon Quince Stocks, provided they 
are planted on a ſtrong Soil; but, if the Ground be 
very dry and gravelly, no Sort of Pear will do well 
upon Quince Stocks in ſuch Places. 

Theſe general Directions being given, there is no 
Occaſion to repeat any Part of the Method in which 
theſe Stocks are raiſed, and the Fruits budded or grafted 
thereon, which has been already mentioned under the 
Article of Nurſeries. | 

The Diſtance, which theſe Trees ſhould be plant- 
ed either againſt Walls or Efpaliers, muſt not be leſs 
than 30 Feet, but, if they are planted 40 Feet, it will 
be better; for, if they have not Room to ſpread on 
each Side, it will be impoſſible to preſerve them in 
good Order, eſpecially thoſe on free Stocks, for the 
more theſe Trees are pruned, the more they ſhoot ; 
and, as I faid before, many Sorts of Pears produce 
their Bloſſom Buds firſt at the Extremity of the 
former Year's Shoots, ſo that when ſhortened, the 
Fruit will be cut away, and this cannot be avoided, 
where the Trees have not Room allowed in their firſt 
Planting. 

This Diſtance, I doubt not, will be objected to by 
many who have not fully attended to the Growth ot 
theſe Trees, eſpecially as it hath been the general 
Practice of moſt Gardeners to plant them at leſs than 
half the Diſtance here mentioned ; but, whoever will be 
at the Trouble to view any of theſe Trees which have 
been ſome Years ſtanding, will always find, if by Acci- 
dent, one of them has been planted againſt a Building, 
where the Branches have had Room to ſpread, that this 
Tree has produced more Fruit than twelve which have 
been crouded cloſe, and have not Room for their 
Branches to extend. There are ſome Pear Trees now 
growing, Which ſpread more than 530 Feet in Length, 
and ate upward of 20 Feet high, which produce a 
much greater Quantity of Fruit than three Trees in the 


fame Room would have done, as there are Examples 


enough to prove, where Trees are planted againſt 
Houſes 
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Houſes and the Fnds of Buildings at about twelve Feet, 
or much leſs Diſtance, becauſe there is Height of Wall- 
ing for them to grow, which is the Reaſon commonly 
given by thoſe who plant them ſo cloſe together. 
But one Tree will bear more Fruit, when the B: anches 
are trained horizontally, than three or four whoſe Branch- 
es are led upright, and there never can be any Danger 
of the, upper Part of the Wall being left naked or 
unfurniſhed, for I have ſeen a Pear Tree which has 
ſpread more than fifty Feet in width, and covered the 
Wall upward of thirty-ſix Feet in tieight; this was a 
Summer Boncretien Pear, and was extremely fruitful, 
which rarely happens to this Sort when they are not 
allowed a large Share ot Room. The fineſt Tree of this 
Sort of Pear, which I ever ſaw, was a large Standard 
Tree in my own Poſſeſſion, - whoſe Stem was not more 
than ten Feet high, where the Branches came out regu- 
larly on every Side, and extended near 30 Feet from the 
Trunk, many of which were by the Weight of the Fruit 
in Summer obliged to be ſupported with Poles all around 
the Tree toward the Extremity of the Branches to pre- 
vent their lying upon the Ground, and this Tree had its 
Branches ſo diſpoſed as to form a natural Parabola of 40 
Feet in Height, bearing from the loweſt to the higheſt 
Branches, ſo that in a kindly Seaſon, when the Bloſſoms 
eſcaped the Froſt, it hath produced upward of two 
thouſand Fears, which were much better flavoured than 
any of the ſame Sort which I have yet taſted, This In- 
ſtance I mention only to ſhew how much one of theſe 
Trees will ſpread, if proper Room be allowed it, and 
to obſerve that, as the Branches of this Tree had ne- 
ver been ſhortened, they were fruitful to their Extremi- 
ties. This ſhews the Abſurdity of the French Garden- 


ers, who do not allow more than 10 or 12 Feet Diſtance - 


to theſe Trees, and.ſome of their moſt improved Wri- 
ters on this ſubjeQ have adviſed the planting an Apple 
'Tree between the Pear Trees, where they are allowed 
twelve Feet, and yet theſe Authors afterward fay, that 
a good Pear Tree will ſhoot three Feet each Way in 
one Year ; therefore, according to their own Obſerva- 
tion, the Trees ſo planted will have their Branches meet 
in two or three Years at moſt, and what muſt be the 
Caſe with ſuch Trees in five or ſix Years is not difficult 
to know. But this Method of planting has not been 
peculiar to the French, for moſt of the Gardens in Eng- 
land have been little better planted. Indeed, thoſe Per- 
ſons, who were intruſted with the making and plantin 

moſt of the Engliſh Gardens, had but little Skill of their 
own, ſo were obliged to follow the Directions of the 


French Gardeners, of whom they had ſo great an Opi- 


nion, as to get their Books tranſlated, and to theſe have 
added ſome trifling Notes, which rather - betray their 


* Weakneſs; for, where they have objected to the little 


Room allowed to theſe Trees, they have, at the mot, 
allowed them but three Feet more, whence it is plain, 
they have not conſidered the natural Growth of the 
Trees, and whoever departs from Nature may be juſtly 
pronounced an unſkilful Gardener. 

As moſt of the Engliſh Gardens have been made and 
planted by Perſons ot little Judgment, it is very rare 
to find any of them which —_—_— much Fruit, for 
although many of theſe Gardens have been totally al- 
tered, and new-planted, yet they have ſeldom been much 
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altered for the better; the Poſſeſſors have been put to 
the Expence of removing the old Trees, and the Earth of 
their Borders, and purchaſe new which have been plan- 
ted perhaps a Foot or two farther afinder, than the cld 


1 rees, but when the young Trees have grown a few 


Years, they were in the ſame Condition as the old, and 
ſo many Years loſt to the Owner; but this will conſtant- 
ly be the Caſe, when it is the Intereſt of the Perſon em- 
ployed, to fell ſo many young Trees, and plant three 
Times the Number that is proper, though in many In- 
ſtances I ſhould be inclinable to think he has proceeded 
from Ignorance, rather than Deſign. 

But where Fruit Trees have been thus injudicionſly 
planted, if the Stocks are healthy and good, the beſt 
Way is to dig up two or three, and leave every third or 
fourth Tree, according to the Diſtance they were plant- 
ed, and ſpread down the Branches of thoſe which are 
left horizontally, I mean, all ſuch as are capable of be- 
ing ſo brought down; but thoſe, which are too ſtubborn 
for this, ſhould be cut off near the Stem, where there 
will be new Shoots enough produced to furniſh the W all 
or Eſpalier ; and, if the Sort of Fruit is not the ſame as 
deſired, the young Branches may be budded the fame 
Summer, or grafted the following >pring with any other 
Sort of Pear, and hereby many Years may be ſaved; 
for one of theſe old Trees will ſpread to a much greater 
Length, and produce more Fruit, when thus managed, 
in three Years, than a new Tree will in ten or twelve, 
eſpecially if the Ground is mended. This is a Method 
which I have praQiiſed with great Succeſs, where I have 
been employed to amend the Blunders of theſe great Gar- 
deners, as they are ſtiled, and hereby the Walls and 
Eſpaliers have been well furniſhed in a few Years. 

But the next Thing to be done, after being furniſhed 
with proper Trees, is the preparing the Ground to re- 
ceive them, in doing which, there ſhould be great Regard 
had to the Nature of the Soil, where the Trees are to 


grow; for, if it is a ſtrong ſtiff Land, and ſubject to 


Wet in Winter, the Borders ſhould be raiſed as much 


above the Level of the Ground as you conveniently can. . 


And if under the good Soil there is a ſufficient Quantity 
of Lime Rubbiſh, or Stones laid to prevent the Roots 
of the Trees from running downward, it will be of great 
Service. The Borders for theſe ſhould not be leſs than 
8 Feet broad, but, if they are 12, it will be better. 
And if theſe Borders be planted with ſuch Sorts of eſcu- 
lent Plants as do not grow large, or whoſe Roots do not 
grow deep, or mat together on the Surface, they will 
do no Harm to the Trees, for they are not ſo nice in 
their Culture as Peach and Nectarine Trees, fo the 


turning the Ground and mending it for theſe Crops, will 


rather improve than injure the Trees, provided the 
Plants do not ſhade them, or are not ſuffered to ſtand 
too long upon the Borders. But all the Cabbage Kind, 
a3 alſo Beans, ſhould be excluded from theſe Borders, 
becauſe they root deep in the Ground, and draw much 
Nouriſhment from the Trees. 


But if the Soil is ſhallow, and the Bottom Gravel or 
Chalk, there muſt be good Earth laid upon the Borders, 


two Feet and a Half deep; for, if the Ground is not 
of this Depth the Trees will not thrive well. In doing 
of this, I muſt caution every Perſon not to dig out the 
Gravel in a Trench (as is by ſome practiſed), and = _ 
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Trench with good Earth, for by ſo doing, when the 
Roots of the Trees are extended to the Width of the 
Trench, they will meet with the Gravel which will ſtop 
them, as if they were in Tubs of Earth, whereby the 
Trees will be ſoon ſpoiled; therefore when the Gravel 


or Chalk is removed, it ſhould be entirely taken away 


over the whole Garden, otherwiſe it will be better to 
raiſe the whole Border above it. 

If the Garden is to be new- made from a Field, all the 
good Earth on the Surface ſhould be carefully preſerved, 


and, if the good Ground is taken out where the Walks 


are deſigned to be made, and laid on the Borders, or 
in the Quarters, it will add to the Depth of the Soil, 
and ſave Expence in bringing in new Earth. If the 


Ground can be prepared one Year before it is planted, 


the Trees will thrive the better, for by laying the 
Ground in Ridges, and turning it over two or three 
Times, will the Soil looſen, and be much better for 
planting ; but in trenching, or ploughing the Ground, 
there ſhould be great Care taken not to go deeper than 
the Ground is good, otherwiſe all the good Soil will be 
buried below the Roots, and the bad Ground turned 
on the Top, which is what I have known done at a great 
Expence by Perſons, at the Top of their Profeſſion, 
and thereby ruined the Gardens. 

Where there is a Neceſſity of bringing in any freſh 
Earth for the Borders, it will be proper to do it as ſoon 
as poſlible, and mix it with the Surface of the Earth of 
the Borders, that it may be turnd over two or three 
Times, that the Parts may be well incorporated before 
the Trees are planted, and, if ſome very rotten Dung 
is added to this, it will greatly improve it. In chooſing 


the Earth to be brought into the Garden, there ſhould 


be this Care, viz. That if the natural Soil of the 
Garden is light and dry, then the new Earth ſhould be 
loamy and {tiff ; but where the natural Soil is ſtrong or loa- 
my, the new Earth ſhould be light and ſandy, which 
will looſen the Parts of the natural Soil, and greatly 
mend it 

There are ſome who recommend the laying the 
whole Depth of the Borders with what they call Vir- 
gin Earth, that is, ſuch as is taken from a Paſture where 
the Land has not been ploughed ; but if this is not 
brought into the . Garden at leaſt one Year before the 
Trees are planted, that by turning it over often it may 
have been ſweetened, it will, not be ſo good as that 
which is taken from a Kitchen Garden, where the Land 
is good, and has beeen well wrought, for by often turn- 
ing and breaking the Soil, it is better prepared to re- 
ceive the Trees. 

Others recommend the mixing a great Quantity of 
rotten Dung with the Earth of the Borders, but this is 
not ſo proper; for, by making the Ground too rich, it 
will only encourage the luxuriant Growth of the Trees; 


therefore it is always better to mend the Borders from 


Time to Time as they may require, than to add ſo 
much Dung in the firſt making them. 

Another Care is required in making the Borders on 
wet Ground, which is to contrive ſome Covered Drains to 


convey off the Water in Winter, otherwiſe, by being 


detained about the Roots of the Trees, it will greatly 
rejudice them, and in building the Walls round a 
Kichen Garden, where the Ground is inclinable to be 
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wet, there ſhould be ſome Arches turned in the Found a- 
tions of the Walls, in the loweſt Part of the Garden 
to let off the wet. f 

The Manner of preparing theſe Trees for planting is 
the ſame as hath been directed for other Fruit Trees, 
viz. To cut off all the ſmall Fibres from the Roots, 
and ſhorten ſome of the longeſt Roots, and cut off all 
the bruiſed ones, or ſuch as ſhoot downright ; this be- 
ing done you ſhould plant them in the places intend- 
ed at the before- mentioned Diſtance. The beſt Time 
to plant theſe Trees (if upon a middling or dry Scih 
is in October or November, leaving their Heads on till 
Spring, which ſhould be faſtened to the Walls or Stakes 
to prevent the Wind from diſturbing the Reots, ard in 
the Beginning of March their Heads ſhould be cut cf 
in the Manner already direded for Peaches and other 
Fruit Trees, obſerving to lay ſome Mulch upon the 
Surface of the Ground about their Roots when they ate 
planted. In wet Ground the Trees may be planted in 
February, or the Beginning of March, any Time be- 
fore the Buds are much ſwelled, for theſe may be cut 
down when they are planted. 


The firſt Summer after planting, the Branches ſhould 


be trained to the Wall or Eſpalier (againſt which they 
are planted) in a horizontal Poſition, as they are pro- 
duced, without ſhortning them, and the Michaeimus 
following ſome of theſe Shoots ſhould be ſhortened down 
to five or fix Eyes, in order to obtain a ſufficient Quan. 
tity of Branches, to furniſh the lower part of the Wall 
or Eſpalier; but the Shoots ought not to be ſhortened 
unleſs where there is a Want of Branches to fill a Va- 
cancy, therefore the leſs the Knife is uſed to theſe Trees, 
the better they will ſucceed, for, whenever the Shoots 
are ſtopped, it occaſions the Buds immediately. below 
the Cut to ſend forth two or more Shoots, whereby there 
will be a Confuſion of Branches, and rarely ary Fruit is 
produced with this Management. 

The Diſtance, which the Branches of Pears ſhould 
be trained, muſt be proportioned to the Size of their 
Fruit. Such Sorts whoſe Fruit are ſmall may be allow- 
ed 5 or 6 Inches, but the larger Sorts muſt not be fels 


than 7 or 8 aſunder. If this be duly obſerved, and the 


Branches carefully trained horizontally as they are pro- 
duced, there will be no Occaſion for ſo much cutting as 
is commonly practiſed, which, inſtead of checking their 
Growth, on the contrary, cauſes them to ſhoot the 
ſtronger. 

It is very ſurpriſing to read the tedious Methods, 
which moſt of the Writers on Fruit Trees have given 
for pruning theſe Trees. By their prolix and perplexed 
Methods, one would imagine they hade ndeavourd to ren- 
der themſelves as unintelligible as poſſible, and this, 


I am ſure, may be affirmed, I hat it is next to impoſlible 


for a Learner ever to arrive at any tolerable Skill in pru- 
ning by the tedious and perplexed DireQions which are 
publiſhed by Monſieur Quintiny, and thoſe who have 
copied from him ; for, as theſe have all ſet out wrong, 
by allowing their Trees leſs than half the Diſtance 
which they ſhould be planted, they have preſcribed Rules 
to keep them within that Compaſs, which are moſt 
abſurd, and contrary to all Reaſon, therefore ſhould 
not be practiſed by thoſe Perſons who are deſirous of 


having Plenty of Fruit. | 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall therefore only lay down a few neceſſary Di- 
rections for pruning and managing theſe Trees, in as 
few, Words as poſſible, that a [.earner may the more ea- 
fily underſtand it, and which (together with proper Ob- 
ſervations) will be ſufficient to any Perſon in the right 
Management of them. | 

Pear Trees generally produce their Bloſſom Buds 
firſt at the Extremity of the laſt Year's Shoots, « ſo 
that, if theſe are ſhortened, the Bloſſoms are cut off; 
but this is not all the Damage, for (as I before ſaid) 
this. occaſions the Buds immediately below the Cut to 
put forth two or more Shoots, whereby the Number 
of Branches will be increaſed, and che Tree crouded 
too much with Wood ; beſides, thoſe Buds, which by 
this Management produce Shoots, , would have only 
produced Curſons and Spurs, upon which the Bloſſom 
Buds are produced, if the lending Branch had nut been 
ſhortened ; therefore thiz& ſhould never be ſtopped, unleſs 
to furniſh Wood to fill a Vacancy. 4 | 

It-is not neceſſary to provide a new ſupply of Wood 
in Pear Trees, as muſt be done for Peaches, NeCtarincs, 
c. which only produce their Fruit upon young Wood; 
for Pears produce their Fruit upon Curſons or Spurs 
which are emitted from Branches three or fur Years 
old; which Curſons continue fruitful many Years, ſo 
that, where theſe Trees have been ſkilfully managed, I 
have ſeen Branches which have been trained horizontally 
upwards of 20 Feet from the Trunk of the Tree, and 
fruitful their whole Length. And if we do but care- 
fally obſerve the Branches of a hea'thy Standard T rce, 
which has been permitted to grow withcut pruning, we 


ſhall find many that are ten or twelve Years old or more, 


which are very full of theſe Curſons, upon wliich a good 
Number of Fruit is annually produced. 
During the Summer Seaſon theſe Trees ſhould be 
often looked over to train in the Shoots, as they are 
produced regularly to the Wall or Fſpalier, and to 
diſplace fore right and luxuriant Branches as they ſhoot 
cut, whereby the Fruit will be equally expoſed to the Air 
and Sun, which will render them more beautiful and bet- 
ter taſted than when ſhaded by the Branches, By thus 
managing the Trees in Summer, they will always appear 
beautiful, and in Winter they will want but little Pruning. 
Where Pear Trees are thus regularly trained without 
ſtopping their Shoots, and have full Room for their 


Branches to extend on each Side, there. will never be 


w_ for diſbarking the Branches, or cutting 
0 


he Roots (as hath been difected by ſeveral Writers; 


on Gardening); which Methods, however they may 
anſwer the Intention tor the preſent yet will certainly 
greatly injure the Trees, as muſt all violent Amputati- 


ons, which ſhould be ever avoided, as much as poſſible, 


on Fruit Trees, and this, 1 am ſure, can never be wan- 
ted, where Trees have been rightly planted, and regu- 
larly trained, while young, 

i he Seaſon for pruning theſe Trees is any Time af- 
ter the Fruits are gathered until the Beginning of. March, 
But the ſooner it is done after the Froit is gathered, 
the better, for Reaſons already given for pruning Peach 
Trees; though indeed the deferring of theſe until Spring, 
where there are large Quantities of Trees to prune, 
is not ſo injurious to them, as to ſome tender Fruits; 


hut, if the Branches are regularly trained in the Summer, 
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ard the luxuriant Thoots rubbed off, there will be little 
left to do to them in Winter. 

Alt the Lofts of Summet Pears will ripen very well 
either on Standards, Dwarfs, or Efpaliets, as will all 
Autumn Pears upon Dwarfs cr Efpaliers ; but, where 
a Perſcn is very curicus in his Fruit, I would always 
adviſe the planting them againſt Ffpaliers, in which 
Methed they take up but little Room in a Garden, 
and, if they are well managed, appear very beautiful, 
and the Fruit is larger and better tafted than thoſe pro- 
duced on Dwarts,, as hath been already obſerved ; but 
fome of the Winter Pears muſt be planted agaĩnſt Eaſt, 
South-eaſt, or South-weſt Walls, otherwiſe they will 
not ripen well in England in bad Seaſons. 

But although this may be the Caſe with ſome of the 
late Winter Pears in very bad Seaſons, yet, in general, 
moſt Sorts of them will ripen extremely well in all 
warm Situations, when they are planted in Eſpalier, 
and the Fruit will be better flavoured than that whiclr 


- grows againſt Walls, and will keep much longer 


good ; for, as the Heat againſt Walls which are ex- 
poſed to the Sun will be very great at ſome Times, and 
at others there will be little Warmth, all Fruit, which 
grow near them, will be haſtened unequaliy, and 
therefore never fo well flavoured as the fame Sorts which 
ripen well in the open Air, and will decay much foon- 
cr; therefore thole Winter Pears, which grow in 
Eſpalier, may be kept fix Weeks longer than thoſe which 
grow againſt Walls, which is a very deſirable Thing; 
tor to have Plenty of theſe Fruit at a Seaſon when it is 
very rare to find any other to ſupply the Table but Ap- 
ples, is what all Lovers of Fruit muit be greatly pleaſed 
to enjoy. This may be effected by planting many of the 
late Sorts in Eſpalier, where, although the Fruit will 
not be ſo well tobodied as thoſe from the Walls, yet they 
will be found exceeding good. When the Be/i de Cbau- 
mantelle came firſt to England, the Trees were planted 
in Elpalier, and ſome of them not on a very good Soil, 


or in a warm Situation, and yet from theſe Trees I have 


eaten this Pear in great Perfection in April, and ſome- 
times it has kept till May; whereas all thoſe which 
have been ſince planted againſt Walls ripen their Fruit 
by the Beginning of November, and are generally gone 
by the Middle of December, nor are they ſo well taſted 
as thoſe of the Lſpaliers. 


lhe Virg-uleuſe and St. Germain, as alſo the Colmar, 


are eſteemed the moſt difficult Sorts to ripen their 
Fruit, yet theſe 1 have eaten in great Perfection from 
Eſpaliers, and often from Standards where they grew 
upon a warm Soil, but the Fruit was much ſmaller on 
the Standard Trees than thoſe which grew apain{t 
Walls or Eſpaliers, but they were full as well livoured,. 
and ſome of theſe Sorts J have eaten gcod in April, 
which is two Months later than they uſually keep; but 
et I would not adviſe the planting of theſe late Pears 
in Standards, becauſe they ſhould hang very late on the 
Trees in Autumn,. at which Seaſon the Winds are 
generally very high, and theſe Standard Trees being 
much expoſed the Fruit is often blown off before they 
are ripe, and thoſe of them, which may hang on the 
Trees, are frequently bruiſed by being forced againſt 
the Branches, by the Winds ſo that they ſeldom keep 
well. 1 mentioncd th, to prove that theſe Pears: 
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will ripen very well without the Aſſiſtance of a Wall; 
ſo that, if they are planted in Eſpaliers where the 
Trees are kept low, the Fruit will not be ſo much ex- 
ſed to the ſtrong Winds in Autumn as thoſe on the 
ds therefore can be in no Danger of the Fruit 
not coming to Perfection, and, as the Trees in Eſpa- 
liers will be conſtantly pruned, and managed in the 
ſame Manner as thoſe againſt Walls, the Fruit will 
be as large on thoſe Trees ; therefore, where a Perſon 
has a warm Situation, and a kindly Soil I would not 
adviſe him to build Walls on Purpoſe for Pears, but 
to plant them againſt Eſpaliers, and where any one 
will be at the Expence to procure plenty of this Fruit, 
I ſhould adviſe the having a ſufficient Quantity of Reed 
Mats made to fix againſt the Back of the Eipalier in 
the Spring, when the Trees are in Bloſſom, which 
will ſcreen them from cold Winds, and preſerve the 
tender Fruit until they are paſt Danger, when the 
Reeds may be taken down, and put under a Shed to 
preſerve them from the Weather, and, if the Autumn 
ſhould prove bad, theſe Reeds may be fixed up again, 
which .will forward the Ripening of the Fruit, and 
alſo prevent the Winds from blowing down and bruiſing 
it. Theſe Reeds may be purchaſed for one Shilling 
Yard, running Meaſure, at fix Feet and a Half 
high, and, if they are carefully laid up, and kept from 
the Weather will laſt 7 or 8 Years, ſo that the Expence 
will not be very great, and, when the Advantages they 
are of to the Fruit are conſidered, I believe no Perſon 
will object to them. | 
But after the Fruit is ſet and growing, there will be 
farther Care neceſſary to have the Fruit good, for it is not 
enough to have preſerved a good Crop of Fruit on the 
Trees, and then leave them entirely to Nature during 
the Seaſon of their Growth, but there will require ſome 
Skill and Attendance to help Nature, or ſupply the 


Deficiency of the Seaſons; for beſide the pruning and 


training the Trees in the Manner directed, there will 
be wanting ſome Management of their Roots according 
to the Nature of the Soil, aud the Difference of Seaſons. 
In all ſtrong .Land, where the Ground is apt to bind very 
hard in dry Weather, the Surface of*the Borders {hould 
be now and then forked over to looſen the Earth, which 
will admit the Showers and large Dews to penetrate and 
and moiſten the Ground, and be of great Service 
to the Trees and Fruit, and prevent the Growth of 
Weeds. If the Soil is light and dry, and the Seaſon 
(ſhould prove hot and dry, there ſhould be large Hollows 
made round the Stems of the Trees to hold Water, and 
into each of theſe there ſhould be powered 8 or g Pots of 
Water, which ſhould be repeated once in a Week or ten 


Days during the Months of June and July, if the Seaſon | 


ſhould continue dry. There ſhould alſo be ſome Mulch 
laid over the ſurface of theſe Hollows to prevent the Sun 
and Air from dry ing the Ground. Where this is practiſed, 
the Fruit will be kept conſtantly growing, and prove 
large and plump; whereas if omited, the Fruit will often 
be ſmall, grow crooked, crack, and fall from the Trees, 
For if the Fruit is once ſtinted in their Growth, and Rain 
ſheuld fall plentifully after, it will occaſion a great Quanti- 
ty of the Fruit to fall of the Trees; and thoſe which 
remain to ripen, will not keep ſo long, as thoſe which 
never receive any Check in their Growth; and it 1s from 
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this Cauſe, that ſome 'Years the Fruit in general decays 
before the uſual Time. For after it has been for ſome 
Time ſtinted in its Growth and then the Seaſon proves 
favourable, -whereby it receives a ſudden Growth it 
becomes ſo replete with Juice, as to diſtend the Veſſels 
too ſuddenly, ſo that they will not be firm, which occaſi- 
ons their Decay; therefore it is always beſt to keep the 
Fruit conſtantly in a growing State, whereby it will acquire 
a proper Size, and be rendered better flavoured. 


There will alſo be required ſome Dreſſing to the. 


Ground near the Fruit Trees, but this ſhould be laid on 
in Autumn, after the Trees are pruned. This Dreſſing 
ſhould be different, according to the Nature of the Soil; 
if the Land is warm and dry, then the Dreſſing ſhould 
be of very rotten Dung, mixed with Loam ; and if this 
is mixed 6 or 8 Months before it is laid on the Borders, 
and three or four Times turned over, it will be the bet- 
ter ; as will alſo the Mixture, if it is made with Neats 
or Hogs Dung, both which are colder than Horſe Dun 
ſo more 8 hot Land. But in cold ſtiff Land, 
rotten Horſe Dung, mixed with light ſandy Earth, or Sca 
Coal Aſhes, will be the moſt proper, as they will looſen 
the Ground, and warm it. 

Theſe Dreſſings ſhould be repeated every other Vear, 
otherwiſe the Trees will not thrive ſo well, nor will the 
Fruit be ſo good. For, notwithſtanding what many 
Perſons have advanced to the contrary, Experience 
is againſt them; for the fineſt Fruit in England, for 
Size and Flavour, is produced on Land which is the 
moſt dunged and worked. Therefore I would adviſe 
trenching the Ground about the Fruit Trees very well 
every Winter, for I am ſure they will find it anſwer 
their ExpeQations, ' who will practiſe this Method. 
Where the Ground in the Quarters is well dreſſed and 
trenched, the Fruit Trees will partake of the Bene- 
fit; for as the Trees advance in Growth, their Roots 
are extended to a great Diſtance from their Stems ; and 
it is chiefly from the diſtant Roots that the Trees are 
ſupplied with their Nouriſhment, therefore the dreſſing 
the Borders only, will not be ſufficient for Fruit Trees 
which are old. | : 

In gathering Pears great Regard ſhould be had to 
the Bud which is formed at the Bottom of the Foot 
Stalk, for the next Year's Bloſſoms ; which, by for- 
cing off the Pear before it be mature, is many Times 
ſpoiled ; for while the Fruit is growing, there is always 
a Bud formed by the Side of the Foot Stalk upon the 
ſame Spur, for the next Year's Fruit; fo that when the 
Pears are ripe, if they are gently turned upward, the 
Foot Stalk will readily part from the Spur, without in- 
juring the Bud. $A 

The Seaſon for gathering all Summer Pears is juſt as 
they ripen, for none of theſe will remain good above a 
— or two after they are taken from the Tree; nor 
will many of the Autumn Pears keep good above ten 


Days or a Fortnight, after they are gathered. But the 


Winter Fruits ſhould hang as long on the Trees as the 
Seaſon will permit; for they muſt not receive the Froſt, 
which will rot them and render their Juices flat and ill 
taſted ; But if the Weather continue mild until the 
End of O#ober, it will then be a good Seaſon for gather- 
ing them in, which muſt always be done in dry Weather, 
and when the Trees are perfectly dry. 
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In doing this, you ought carefully to avoid bruiſing 
them. You ſhould therefore have a broad flat Baſket 
to lay them in as they are gathered; and when they are 
carried into the Store-room, they ſhould be taken out 
ſingly, and-each Sort Jaid up in a cloſe Heap on a dry 
Place, in order to ſweat, where they may remain for 
ten Days or a Fortnight, during which Time the Win- 
dows ſhould be open to admit the Air, to carry off the 
Moiſture which is preſpired from the Fruit; after this, 
the Pears ſhould be taken ſingly, and wiped dry with a 
woollen Cloth, then packed up- in cloſe Baſkets, ob- 
ſerving to put ſome Wheat Straw in the Bottoms, and 
round the Sides of the Baſkets, to prevent their bruiſing 
againſt the Baſkets. And if ſome thick ſoft Paper is 
laid double or treble all round the Baſket, between the 
Straw and the Pears, it will prevent them from imbi- 
bing the muſty taſte of the Straw, which often penetrates 
through the Skin ſo ſtrongly, that when the Fruit is 
pared, the Taſte will remain. You ſhould alſo obſerve 
to put but one Sort of Fruit into a Baſket, leſt by their 
different Fermentations, they ſhould rot each other; 
but if you have enough of one Sort to fill a Baſket 
which holds two or three Buſhels, it will be ſtill better. 
After you have filled the Baſkets, you mult cover them 


with Wheat Straw very cloſe, firſt laying a Covering: 


of Paper two or three Times double over the Fruit, 


and faſten them down; then place theſe Baſkets in a 


clole Room, where they may be kept dry. and from 


1 


Froſt; but the leſs Air is let into the Room, the better 
the Fruit will keep. It will be very neceſſary to fix a 
Label to each Baſket, denoting the Sort of Fruit there - 
in contained, which will ſave the Trouble of opening 
them, whenever you want to know the Sort ; beſides, 
they ought not to be opened before their Seaſon to be 
eaten, for the oftener they are opened, and expoſed to 


the Air, the worſe they will keep. I don't doubt but 


this will be objected to by many, who imagine Fruit 
cannot be laid too thin; for which Reaſon, they make 
Shelves to diſpoſe them ſingly upon, and are very fond 
of admitting freſh Air, whenever the Weather is mild, 
ſuppoſing it very neceſſary to preſerve the Fruit; but 
the contrary is found true,. by thoſe who have large 
Stocks of Fruit laid up in their Storehouſes in London, 
which remain cloſely ſhut up for ſeveral Months, in the 
Manner before related; and when theſe are opened, the 
Fruit 1s always found plumper and ſounder than any 
of thoſe Fruits which were preſerved ſingly upon 
Shelves, whoſe Skins are always ſhrivelled and dry. For 
(as Mr. Boyle obſerves) the Air is the Cauſe of Putre- 
faction; and in order to prove this, that honourable 
Perſon put Fruits of ſeveral Kinds into Glaſſes where 
the Air was exhauſted,. in which Places they remain- 
ed ſound for ſeveral Months, but, on being expoſed. 
to the Air, rotted in a very ſhort Time; which plainly- 
ſhews the Abſurdity of the. Method now uſed, io pre- 
ſerve Fruit. 
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UAMOCLIT. Se Tpomcea. 
" QUERCUS. Tourn. In/t. R. H. 582. Tab. 
349. L. G. P. 949. [ſo called of ix», Gr. to 
make rough; either from the Roughneſs of its Bark, 
or becauſe of its Auſterity.] The Oak Tree; in French, 
Chene. | 
The CharafAers are, N 
It hath male and female Fl:wers on the ſame Tree + The 
male Flowers * in a liofe Katkin ; theſe bave an 
Empulement of on? Leaf, divided into 4 «r 5 Parts; they 


have no Petals, but many ſbert Stamina terminated by large 


Twin Summits. The female Flowers which ſit cloſe to the 
Buds, bave a hemiſpherical thick Empulement of one Leaf, 


whichiis rough and entire, almoſt hiding the Flower, which 
has no Petal, Ent a ſmall eval Germen, ſupporting a ſingle 


five-pointed Style crowned 2 inet permanent Stigmas 
The Germen becomes an oval Nut (or Acorn) with a thick 
Cover, having one Cell, whoſe Baſe is fixed into the Em- 
palement or Cup. | 
The Species are, 
1. Querevs foliis deciduit oblongit, ſupernè latioribus 
ſmubus acutioribus, angulis obtuſis petiolatis glandibus ſeſ- 


filibus. Oak with oblong deciduvus Leaves, broader 
toward the Top, and having acute -Indentures, with 
obtuſe Angles, which have Foot Stalks, and Acorns: 


ſitting cloſe to the Branches. Quercus latifolia mat, ur 
brevi pedieulo ct. C. B. P. 419. Common Oak. 
2. Quercus foliis deciduts oblongis obtuſit, pinnats- 


fruntis petiolis breviſſimir, pedunculis glanderum longi/ſi- 
mis. Oak with oblong, obtuſe, deeiduous Leaves, which 
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are winged-ſinuated, and have very ſhort Foot Stalks, 
with a Fruit growing upon long Stalks. Quercus cum 
lan go pediculo. C. B. P. 429. Oak with long Foot Stalks- 
to the Acorn. 

3. Quercus folits eblangis ſinuatis obtuſit prrennanti-- 
5 dunculis glandorum longiſſi mis. Oak with oblong, 
e, indented Leaves which are ever-green, and 
very long Foot Stalks to the Acorns. Quercus latiſolia 
prrpetud wirens, C. B. P. 420. Broad-leaved ever-- 
green Oak. 0 

4. Quexcvs folizs oblongis I ſetaceo mu- 
cronatis ſeſſilibus, glandibus majoribus. Oak with oblong» 
obtuſely indented Leaves which have briſtly Points, 
and ſit cloſe to the Stalks, with larger Acorns. - Quer- 
cus 9 femina. C. B. P. 419. Broad-leaved fe- 
male Oak. 

5. QuErcvs foliis oblongis pinnato-ſenual it, ſubtus te- 
mentofes, glandibus ſeſſilibus calycibus tomentofts, Oak 
with oblong Wing-indented Leaves, whic!: are downy 
on their under Side, and Acorns having- woolly Cups- 
ſitting clofe to the Branches. Quercus foliis molli — 
pubeſcentibus. C. B. P. 420. Oak with ſoft, hairy, 
downy Leaves. 

6. Quercus bumilir, foliis oblongis obtuſe-dentatir, , 
fructibus ſefſilibus conglomeratis. Dwarf Oak with oblong, | 
obtuſely indented Leaves, and Fruit growing in Clu- - 
ſters ſitting clofe to the Branches. Quercus bumilis gal- 
lis binis ternis aut plurimis ſimul junctis. C. B. P. 420. 
Dwarf Oak, with Galls growing together by Pairs, by 
Threes, or in large Cluſters. 
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bus, 
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the Leaves, acute Angles termindted by Briſtles, and 


an entire Border. Quercus / irginiana, venis rubris 
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7. Qucxcvs3. foliis oblongis lyrato-pimnatifidis, laciniis 
tram fer is acutis, ſubtus ſubtomenteſu. L. Sp. Pl. 997. 


Oak with obleng Leaves which are Lyre-ſhaped, Wing- - 


pointed, and tranſverſe acute Jags, which are fome- 
what downy on their under Side. Quercus calyce biſpi- 
47, gland: minore. C. B. P. 420. Oak with prickly Cups 
and ſmaller Acorns. 

8. Quercus 2 pinnate-ſinuatis lævibut, ſructibus 
ſeſfilibus. Prod. Leyd. 80. Oak with ſmooth W ing in- 
dented Leaves, and Fruit fitting cloſe to the Branches. 


Quercus parva froe Phagus Grecorum & Eſculus Plinii. 


C. B. F. Cut-leaved Italian Oak. f 
9. Quercus foliis ovate-oblongis glabris, ſerrato re- 
pandis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 996. Oak with oblong, oval, 

{mooth, ſawed Leaves, and reflexed Indentures. Quer- 
ous calyce echinato, glande majore. C. B. P. 420. Oak 
with a prickly Cup and a larger Acorn. 

10. Quxrcvs' foliis 1btus-finuatis ſetaceo- mu ronatis. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 996. Oak with obtuſe ſinuated Leaves, 
terminated by briſtly Points. Quercus Eſculi divijurd, 
foliis amplioribus aculeatis. Pluk. Aim. 309. Tab. 54. 

4. Oak with broad ſpiny Leaves, which are divid- 


ed like the £/culus. 


11. Quercus felis obovatis utrinque acuminatis ſinu- 
ato-ſerratis, denticulis rotundatis uniormibus. H. C. 448. 
Oak with oblong oval Leaves pointed on both Sides, 
and ſawed — with uniform roundiſh Indentures. 
Quercus caſtanee foliis procera arbor Virginiana, Plus. 
Alm. zog. The American Cheſnut-leaved Oak. 

12. Quercus foliis cuneiformibus obſeletè trilebis. 
Flr. Virg. 117. Oak with Wedge-ſhaped Leaves, 
having three worn-out Lobes. Quercus f5ii9 non ſerrato 
in ſummitate quaſi triangul». Cateſb. Car. 1. p. 20. The 
Black Oak. | 
13. Quercus foliorum finubus obtuſis, angulis acutis 


ſeth terminatis, intermediis vix tridentatis margine inte- 


gerrimo. Hort. Cliff. 448. Oak with obtuſe Sinuſes to 


muricata. Plut. Alm. 329. Tab. 54. fig. 1. The ſcar- 
let Oak of Virginia. ; | 

14, Quercus feliis oblique pinnatifidis, ſinubus angu- 
diſque obtuſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 9964 Oak with oblique 
many-pointed Leaves, obtuſe Sinuſes and Angles. Quer- 
cus alba Virginiana. Cateſb. Car. l. p. 21. Tab. 21. 
The White Oak of Virginia. 


15. Qypracus foliis lineers-lanceolatis integerrimis gla- 


Brit. Oak with linear SpearMaped entire ſmooth Leaves. 


Willow-leaved Oak. | 
16. Qy xxcus foliis eblngo-ovatis ſubtus toment9fes in- 
gegerrimis. Prod. Leyd. 81. Oak with, oblong, oval, 
entire Leaves, douny on their under Side. Ilex felis 
anguſto non ſerrato. C. B. P. 424. The narrow-leav- 
ed ever-green Oak. | 


uercus foliis oblongis non finuatis. Cateſb. Car. I. p. 17. 
The 


17. Quercus „lis oblongo-woatis finuato-ſpinoſis ſub- 


tus tomentofis, glandibus pedunculatis. Sauv. Menſp. 96. 
Ever-green Oak with oblong oval, prickly, indented 
Leaves woolly on their under Side, and bears Acorns 
with Foot Stalks. tex folio agrifelii, Bot. Monſp. 140. 
The-Holly-leaved ever-green Oak. 


18. QUuzzcus foliis ouatis: indi di ſis ſpinoſe-dentatis 


grit. Picd. Led. 80. Oak with oval, undivided, 
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{mooth. Leaves, prickly and indented. - lex acul- 
coceiglandifera. C. B. P. 425. Prickly Kermes Oak, * 
19. QUuERCUS eis Janceolato-ovatis integerrimis pe- 
tiolatis ſempervirentibur. Oak with Spear-ſhaped, oval 
entire Leaves Which are ever-green, and have Foot 
Stalks. Quercus er eee folits oblongis non ſiuualis. 
_ Ever-green Oak with oblong Leaves which are 
not ſinuated, comonly called Live Oak in America. 

20. QUERCus fois ovato-oblongis indiviſis ſerratiz 
ſubtus tementofis, cortice rimoſo Lane H. C. 448. Oak 
with oval, oblong, undivided Leaves ſawed and wool! 
on their under Side, and a fungous cleft Bark. Subey 
latifelium perpetud virent. C. B. P. 424. The broad- 
_—_ e Cork Tree. 

e iſt Sort here mentioned, is the moſt com 
Oak of this Country, which is ſo well known as to — 
no Deſcription; the Leaves of this have prett long 
Foot Stalks, and the Acorns have none, but ſit cloſe 
to the Branches. | 

The 2d Sort is not ſo common here as the firſt, but in 
the Wilds of Kent and Suſſex | have ſeen many large 
Trees of this Kind. The Leaves are not fo deeply ſi- 
nuated as thoſe of the firſt. nor fo irregular, but the 
Indentures are oppoſite, like the Lobes. of winged 
Leaves; theſe have ſcarce any Foot Stalks, but ſit cloſe 
to the Branches ; the Acorns ſtand on very long Foot 
Stalks, in which they differ from the common Sort. 
The Timber ot this Sort is accounted better than that 
of the firſt, and the Trees when growing have a better 
Appearance. Theſe have been genecally ſuppoſed to be 
ſeminal Varieties, which have come from Acorns of the 
ſame Tree; I was long of this Opinion myſelf, but 
having lately feen ſome young. Trees with Acorns upon 
them, which were raiſed from ' Acorns of the ſecond 
Sort, and finding they retain their Difference, I am in- 
clined to believe they are different. 

The zd Sort grows upon the Apennines, in Stwabig 
and Portugal. The Leaves of this are broader and not 
ſo deeply ſinuated, as thoſe of the common Oak; they 
are of a lighter green on their upper Side, and pale on 
their under; they have very ſhort Foot Stalks, and their 
Points are obtuſe; the Acorns have very long Foot 
Stalks, which frequently ſuſtain three or four growing 
in a Cluſter. | | 

The 4th Sort grows common in ſome Parts of France, 

where it riſes to a tall ſtately Tree. The Leaves are 
oblong and obtuſely ſiuuated, each Sinus being termi- 
nated by a briſtly Point ; the Acorns are Jarger than 
thoſe of the common Oak. 

The 5th Sort grows in the South of France and in 
Italy; the Leaves of this are ſhorter and broader than 
thoſe of the common Oak, and are regularly indented 
on their Sides, the Indentures being oppoſite, but not 
deep; they are of a light green on their upper Side, 
and covered with a ſoft Down, on their under, ſtanding 
upon ſhort Foot Stalks ; the «Acorns, grow in Cluſters 
ſitting cloſe to the Branches 3 their Cups are covered 
with a, white Down. 22111 05 

The 6th Sort grows in the South of France and Italy; 
this is a low buſhy Oak, which riſes but 6 or 7 Feet 
high, ſending out many flender Branches the whole 
* theſe are garniſhed with oblong. Leaves, ob- 
tuſely indented ; they are about three Inches long. and 

one 


©, 
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one and a Half broad, ſtanding on flender Foot Stalks ; 
the Acorns are ſmall _ grow in Cluſters, and the 

Is grow 3 or 4 together. 

— 7th Fort — in r Leaves are 
oblong and pointed, and frequently indented in the 
Middle like a Lyre; they are jagged and acute · pointed, 
a little hoary on their under Side, ſtanding on flender 
Foot Stalks. The Acorns are ſmall, and have rough 
prickly Cups. vl 

| 'The 8th Sort grows naturally in Spain and /taly j 
the Leaves are ſmooth, and deeply ſinuated like winge 
Leaves; ſame of the Sinuſes are obtuſe, and others end 
in acute Points ; they have very ſhort Foot Stalks ; the 
Branches are covered with a purpliſh Bark when young ; 
the Acorns are long and ſlender, the Cups rough and a 
little prickly, ſitting cloſe to the Branches. The Acorns 
are ſweet, and are frequently eaten by the Poor in the 
South of France, who in Times of Scarcity grind them 
and make Bread with the Flour. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in the Levant, from 
whence the Acorns are annually brought to Europe, 
where they are uſed for dyeing ; theſe are called Velani, 
and the Tree Velanida by the Greeks. It is one of the 
faireſt Species of Oak in the World ; the Trunk riſes 
as high as the common Oak ; the Branches extend very 
wide on every Side, and are covered with a grayiſh 
Bark, intermixed with brown Spots; they are cloſely 
garniſhed with oblong oval Leaves, about 3 Inches long, 
and almoſt 2 broad, deeply ſawed on their Edges ; molt 
of the Saws or Teeth turn backward, and terminate in 
acute Points. The Leaves are ſtiff, of a pale green on 
their upper Side, and downy on their under ; the Acorns 
have very large ſcaly Cups, which almoſt cover them ; 
the Scales are ligneous and acute-pointed, ſtanding out 
a Quarter of an Inch ; ſome of the Cups are as large as 

iddling Apples. 

r * Sort grows naturally in Virginia, and in 
other Parts of North America. This grows to a large 
Size in the Countries where it 2 grows; the Bark 
is ſmooth, of a grayiſn Colour, but that of the younger 
Branches is darker ; the Leaves are ſx Inches long, and 
two and a Half broad where broadeſt ; they are obtuſe- 
ly ſmuated, each Sinus ending with a briftly Point, and 
are of a bright green, ſtanding upon ſhort Foot Stalks. 
The Leaves continue their Verdure very late in Au- 
tumn, fo that unleſs hard Froſt comes on early, they do 
not fall till near Chri/fmas, and do not _ their Co- 
lour long before. I he Acorns are a little longer, but 
not ſo thick as thoſe of the common Oak. 
The 11th Sort grows naturally in North-America; of 
this there ſeems to be two Kinds, one of which grows 
to a much larger Size than the other, though this may 
be occaſioned by the Soil in which they grow ; for the 
largeſt Sort grows in the rich low Lands, here it be- 
comes the largeſt of any of the Oaks in thoſe Coun- 
tries. The Wood is not of a fine Grain, 'but is very 
ſerviceable ; the Bark is gray and ſcaly; the Leaves 
are five or ſix Inches long, aud two Inches and a Half 
broad in the Middle, indented on the Edges, with 
many tranſverſe: Veins running from the Midrib to the 
Borders z they are of a bright green, and fo nearly re- 
ſemble' thoſe of the Cheſtnut Free, as ſcarcely' to be 
diſtinguiſhed. from it. The Acorns are very large, and 
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their Cups ſhort, The Leaves of the other Variety 
are not fo large, nor ſo ſtrongly veined, and the Acorns 
are ſmaller and a little longer, which may ariſe from 
the Soil. 

The 12th Sort grows naturally on poor Land in mot 
Parts of North America; this never grows to a large 
Size, and the Wood is of no Value. The Bark is of a 
dark brown Colour; the Leaves very broad at the Top, 
where they have two waved Indentures, Which divide' 
them almoſt into three Lobes; they diminiſh gradually 
to their Baſe, where they are narrow ; they are ſmooth, 
of a lucid green, and have fhort Foot Stalks. The A- 
corns are ſmaller than thoſe of the common Oak, and 
have ſhort Cups. dB 

The 13th Sort grows naturally in North America, 
where it is called the Red Oak, from the Leaves chang- 
ing to a deep red or purple before they fall off There 
has been ſuppoſed two Sorts of this Oak, but I believe 
they are only ſeminal Varieties ; for from the Acorns 
of the ſame Tree, I have ſeen Plants raiſed, whoſe 
Leaves have been of very different Shapes and Sizes, 
and have varied greatly in their Colour in Autumn, 
ſome changing to a bright red or ſcarlet, and others 
to a deep purple Colour. This is commonly called the 
Scarlet Oak here ; the Bark of this Tree is very ſtrong, 
of a dark brown, and is preferred for Tanning Leather: 
to all the American Oaks, but the Wood is ſoft, 
ſpongy, and not durable. The Leaves very greatly 
in their Shape and Size, ſome of them are 8 or 9 
Inches long, and 4 or 5 broad, and have ſeveral ob- 
tuſe Sinuſes, ending in acute Angles, and ſome of them 
end in three Points, with Briftles, but the Borders 
are entire; they are of a bright green in Spring, gra- 
dually growing darker in Summer, and in Autumn 
change to the Colours before-mentioned. The Acorns 
alſo vary in Size and Shape, ſome of them are ſmal- 
ler, and others ſhorter and larger than thoſe of the 
common Oak. 


The 14th Sort grows naturally in North America, 


where the Wood is eſteemed preferable to any of their 
other Sorts for Building, being much more durable than 
any of them. The Bark of this Tree is grayith,” the 
Leaves 6 or 7 Inches long, and 4 broad in the Middle; 
they are regularly indented almoſt to the Mid-rib; the 
Indentures are obtuſe, they are of a light-green, and 
have ſhort Foot Stalks, The Acorns of this greatly 
reſemble thoſe of the common Oak. 

The 15th Sort grows naturally in North Ames ica, 
where they diſtinguiſh two Sorts; one of them is calicd 
the Highland Willow Oak, which grows upon poor diy 
Land; the Leaves are of a pale green and entire, ſhaped 
like thoſe of the Willow Tree. The Acorns are very 
ſmall, but have pretty large Cups. cs 

The other grows in low moiſt Land, and rifes to a 
much greater Height; the Leaves are longer and nar- 
rower, and the Acorns are of the ſame Size and Shape, 
ſo that I ſuſpe& their Difference is owing to the Soil in 
which they grow. r 

The 16th Sort is generally known by the Title of Hex, 
or ever- green Oak; of this there are feveral Varieties, 
which differ greatly in the Size and Shape of their 
Leaves; but theſe will all ariſe from Acorns of the ſame 
Tree, nay, the lower and upper Branches of "the ſame 

Tree, 
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Tree, are frequently garniſhed with Leaves, very dif- 
ferent in Size and Shape from each other; thoſe on the 
lower Branches being much broader, rounder, and their 
Edges indented and ſet with Prickles, but thoſe on the 
upper are long, narrow, and entire; ſo that I verily be- 
lieve they are all but one Species, except the Kermes 
Oak, which is undoubtedly a diſtin Sort. The Leaves 
of this are from 3 to 4 Inches long, and 1 broad near 
the Baſe, gradually leſſening to a Point; they are of a 
lucid green on their upper Side, but whitiſh and downy 
on their under, ſtanding on pretty long Foot Stalks, 
and are emtire ; theſe remain green all the Year, and do 
not fall till they are thruſt off by young Leaves in the 
Spring. The Acorns are ſmaller than thoſe of the com- 
mon Oak, -but of the ſame Shape. | 

The 17th Sort is ſuppoſed to be a different Sort, but 
of this I much doubt, having raiſed ſome Plants from 
the Acorns of the 16th, whoſe Leaves are ſo like thoſe 
of this, as not to be diſtinguiſhed from them ; theſe are 
ſhorter and broader than the other, and approach in 
Shape to thoſe of the Holly Tree, and are alſo fet with 
Prickles on their Edges. 

The 18th Sort is the Oak, from which the Kermes, 
or what is called Scarlet Grain is collected, which is an 
Inſe& that hart.ours on this Tree. It grows naturally 
in Provence and Languedoc, where it is known by the 
Title of d' Avaux. This is of ſmall Growth, ſeldom ri- 
ſing above 12 or 14 Feet high, ſending out Branches on 
every Side the whole Length, ſo as io form a buſhy 
Shrub ; the Leaves are oval and undivided, ſmooth on 
their Surface, but indented on their Edges, which are 
armed with Prickles like thoſe of the Holly Tree. The 
Acorns are ſmaller than thoſe of the common Oak. 

The 19th Sort grows naturally in Carolina and Virgi- 
nia, where it riſes to the Height of 40 Feet, The Grain 
of the Wood is hard, tough, and coarſe ; the Bark 
grayiſh, the Leaves ovally Spear-ſhaped, about 3 Inches 
long and 1 broad; they are entiregand of a dark green, 
ſanding upon ſhort Foot Stalks ; they are of a thick 
Conſiſtence, and continue green all the Year. The 
Acorns are fmall, oblong, and have ſhort Cups; they 
are very ſweet, ſo are eaten by the Indians, who lay 
them up in Store for the Winter; they alſo draw a ve 
ſweet Oil for them, little inferior to that of ſweet 
monds. This is called the Live Oak in America. 

The 20th Sort is the Tree whoſe Bark is the Cork; 
of this there are two or three Varieties, viz. one with 
a broad, another with a narrow Leaf, which are ever. 

een; and there is one or two which caſt their Leaves 
in Autumn, but the broad-leaved ever-green is the 
moſt common ; the. other may probably be only a Va- 
riety, ariſing by Accident. The Leaves of this are ob- 
long, oval, about 2 Inches long, and 1 and a Quarter 
broad; they are undivided and ſawed on their Edges, 
and have a little Down on their under Sides; their 
Foot Stalks are very ſhort; theſe Leaves continue green 
through the Winter till the Middle of May, when they 
— fall off juſt before the new Leaves come out, 

that the Trees are very often almoſt bare for a ſhort 
Time. The Acorns are very like thoſe of the com- 
mon Oak. 

The exterior Bark of this Tree is the Cork, this is 
taken off from the Trees every 8 or 10 Years, but there 
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is an interior Bark which- nouriſhes the Trees, ſo that 
the {tripping off the outer, is ſo far from injuring them 
that it is neceſſary to continue the Trees; for thole 
whoſe Bark are not taken off, ſeldom laſt longer than 
50 or 60 Vears in Health; whereas the Tree which are 
barked every 8 or 10 Years, will live a hundred and 
fifty Years or more. The Bark of the young Trees is 
porous and good for little, however it is neceſſary. to 
take it off when the Trees are 12 or 15 Years old, with. 


out which the Bark will not be good, and after 8 or 10 


Years, the Bark will be fit to take off again; but this 
ſecond Peeling is of little Uſe, but the third Peeling the 
Bark will be in Perfection, and will continue ſo many 
Years, for the beſt Cork is taken from the old Trees 
The Time of Year for ſtripping of this Bark is in Fu 
ly, when the ſecond Sap flows plentifully ; this is per- 
formed with an Inſtrument, like that uſed for diſbarking 
Oaks, The Aſhes of burnt Cork mixed with freth But- 
ter, and made into an Ointment, is much recommend. 
ed for the Piles. 

All the Sorts of Oaks are propagated by ſowing their 
Acorns, and the ſooner they are put into the Ground 
after they are ripe, the better they will ſucceed ; for 
they are very apt to ſprout where they are ſpread thin 
and it they are laid in Heaps, they ferment and rot I 
a little Time; therefore the beſt Seaſon for ſowing them 
is in the Beginning of November, by which Time they 
will be fallen from the Trees. * 

I ſhall firſt give ſome Directions for raiſing the ſeve- 
ral Sorts of Oaks in a Nurſery, which are intended to 
be planted out for Ornament, where their Timber is: 
not to be regaided. Theſe Acorns may Be ſown in 
Beds about 4 Feet wide, with Paths of 2 Feet broad 
between them ; in theſe Beds there may be 4 Rows 
ſown, at about 9 or 10 Inches diftant from each other; 
when the Beds are marked out, there ſhould be Drills 
drawn with a Hoe in a ſtrait Line, into which the A- 
corns ſhould be droped at about 2 or 3 Inches aſunder; 
then they muſt be carefully covered over with the Earth 
2 Inches thick, leaving none of them uncovered, which: 
might tempt the Vermin, for if they once find them 
out, they will make ſad Havock of the Acorns. 

In the Spring when the Plants begin to appear, you 
muſt carefully clear them from Weeds; andi the Sea 
fon proves dry, you ſhould refreſh them now and then 
with a little Water, which will greatly promote their- 
Growth.. In theſe Beds the Plants ſhould remain until 
the following Autumn (obſerving conſtantly to keep 
them clear from Weeds) ; at which Time you ſhould 
prepare a Spot of good freſh Earth (in Size proportion- 
able to the Quantity of Plants,) which ſhould be well 
trenched and levelled ;. then toward the Middle or latter: 
Fnd of OAober, carefully take up the Plants, ſo as not 
to. injure their Roots, and plant them out in Rows 3 
Feet aſunder, and 18 Inches Diſtance Plant from Plant; 
obſerving never to ſuffer the Plants to abide long out of 
the Ground, becauſe their Roots would-dry and endan- 
ger their Growth. 

When the. Plants have taken Root in this Nurſery, 
they will require little more Care than to keep them- 
clear from Weeds, and dig the Ground between the 
Rows every Spring; in doing which, you ſhould cut 
off ſuch Roots as extend very far from the Trunk of. 

| the 
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the Trees, which will render them better for tranſplant- 
ing again; you ſhould alſo prune off ſuch Side Branches 
28 extend ve 
but you ſhould by no Means cut off all the ſmall lateral 
Branches, ſome of which are abſolutely neceſſary to 
detain the Sap for the Augmentation of the Trunk ; 
for I have often obſerved, where Trees have been thus 

cloſely pruned, that their Heads have overgrown their 
Bodies, ſo that they have bent downward and become 
crooked. 

When theſe Trees have remained in the Nurſery 3 
or 4 Years, they will be large enough to tranſplant to 
the Places where they are to remain ; for it is not proper 
to let them grow very large before they are planted out, 
becauſe theſe are very hazardous Trees to remove when 
old, or after they have taken deep Root. 

The Seaſon 2 this Work is in Autumn; at which 
Time, if they are carefully taken up, there will be lit- 
tle Danger of their not — In tranſplanting 
them, you ſhould by no Means cut their Heads, which 
is too much practiſed; all that ſhould be done, muſt 
be only to cut off any bruiſed or ill placed Branches, 
cloſe to the Place where they are produced; but there 
can be no greater Injury done to theſe Trees, than to 
ſhorten their Shoots; for when the leading Bud (which 
is abſolutely neceſſary to draw and attradt the Nouriſh- 
ment) is taken off, the Branch often decays entirely, or 
at leaſt down to the next vigorous Bud. 

The Trees thus raiſed and managed, will (if planted 
in a proper Soil) grow to a conſiderable Magnitude, and 
are very proper for a Wilderneſs in large Gardens, in 
Clumps in Parks, Cc. but if they are deſigned for Tim- 
ber, it is much better to ſow the Acorns in the Places 
where they are to remain ; in order to which, you ſhould 
provide yourſelf in Autumn with a ſufficient Quantity 
of Acorns, taken from ſtrait, upright, vigorous grow- 
ing Trees; theſe ſhould be gathered from under the 
Trees as ſoon as may be after they are fallen, and, if 
poſſible, in a dry Time, laid thin in ſome open Room to 
dry ; after which. they may be put into dry Sand, and 
preſerved in a dry Place until the Beginning of Navem- 
2 when you ſhould prepare the Ground for planting 
them. . 

The Diqęctions before given are deſigned only for. 
ſmall Plantations in a Garden or Park, which are only 
for Pleaſure ; but where theſe Trees are cultivated with 
a View to Profit, the Acorns ſhould be ſown where the 
Trees are deſigned to grow; for thoſe which are tranſ- 
planted will never grow to the Size of thoſe which ſtand 
where they are ſown, nor will they laſt near ſo long 
ſound. For in ſome Places, where theſe Trees have 
been tranſplanted with the greateſt Care, and have 


grown very faſt for ſeveral Years after, they are now - 


decaying, when thoſe which remain in the Place where 
they came up from the Acorns, are ſtill very thriving, 


and have not the leaſt Sign of Decay. Therefore, who- 


ever deſigns to cultivate theſe Trees for Timber, ſhould 
ſow the Acorns on the ſame Ground where they are to 
grow ; for the Timber of all thoſe Trees which are 
tranſplanted, is not near ſo valuable as that of the Trees 
from Acorns. I ſhall therefore add ſome plain Direc- 
tions for the ſowing of Acorns, and managing the 


far, and would retard the upright Shoot; 
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young Trees during their Minority, until they are out 
of Danger, and require no farther Care. 
The firſt Thing to be done is, fencing the Ground 


very well, to keep out cattle, Hares, and Rabbets ; for 


if theſe get into the Ground, they will ſoon deſtroy the 
young Trees. Indeed they will in a few Years grow 
to be out of Danger from Hares and Rabbets, but it 
will be many Years betore they will be paſt Injury from 
Cattle, it they are permitted to get into the Plantation, 
therefore durable Fences ſhould be put round the 
Ground: If in the Beginning a Pale Fence is made a- 
bout the Land, cloſe at the Bottom and open above, 
and within the Pale a Quick Hedge planted ; this will 
become a good Fence by the Time the Pale decays, 
againſt all Sorts of Cattle, and then the Trees will have 
got above the Reach of Hares and Rabbets, ſo they 
cannot injure them, for the Bark of the Trees will be 
too hard for them to gnaw. 

After the Ground is well fenced, it ſhould be pre- 
pared, by ploughing it 3 or 4 Times, and after each 
Ploughing harrow it well, to break the Clods, and 
cleanſe the Ground from Couch, and the Roots of all 
bad Weeds. Indeed if the Ground is green Sward, it will 
be better to have one Crop of Beans, Peas, or Turnips, 
off the Grounds, before the Acorns are ſown, provided 
theſe Crops ate well hoed to ſtir the Surface and deſtroy 
the Weeds ; for the Crop will mend and improve the 
Land for ſowing ; but in this Caſe the Ground ſhould 
be ploughed as ſoon as poſſible, when the Crop is ta- 
ken off, to prepare it for the Acorns, which ſhould be 
ſown as ſoon as may be after they are ripe ; for al- 
though they may be preſerved in Sand for ſome Time, 
yet they will be apt to ſprout; and if fo, the Shoots 
are in Danger of being broken and ſpoiled ; there- 
fore I ſhould adviſe the ſowing early, which is the beſt 
Method. | 

In making Choice of the Acorns, thoſe ſhould be 
preferred, which are taken from the largeſt and moſt 
thriving Trees. Thoſe of Pollard Trees ſhould always 
be rejected, though they are generally the moſt pro- 
duQive of Acorns, but thoſe of the large Trees com- 
monly produce the ſtrongeſt and moſt thriving Plants. 

The Seaſon for ſowing the Acorns being come, and 
the Ground having been ploughed and levelled ſmooth, 
the next Work is to fow the Acorns, which muſt be 
done by drawing. Drills acroſs the Ground, at about 4 
Feet aſunder, and 2 Inches deep, into which the A- 
corns ſhould be ſcattered at 2 Inches Diſtance. | Theſe 
Drills may be drawn either with a Drill Plough, or by 
Hand with a Hoe; but the former is the moſt expediti- 
ous Method, therefore ſhould be rred. In drawin 
the Drills, if the Land has any Slope to one Side, theſe 
ſhould be made the ſame Way as the Ground ſlopes, 
that there may be.no Stoppage to the Wet by the Rows 
of Plants croſſing the Hanging of the Land. This 
ſhould be particularly obſerved in all wet Ground, or 
where the wet is ſubject to lie in Winter, but in dry 
Land it 1s not of much Conſequence. When the A- 


corns are ſown, the Drills ſhould be carefully filled in, 
ſo as to cover the Acorns ſecurely; for it any of them 
are expoſed, they will entice the Birds and Mice; and 
if either of theſ: once attack them, they will make 
great Havock with them, 4 


The 
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The Reaſon of my direQing the Drills to be made at 
this Diſtance, is for the more convenient ſtirring of the 
Ground between the Rows, to keep the young Plants 
clear from Weeds; for if this is not carefully done, it 
cannot be expected that they ſhould make much Pro- 

fs; and yet this is generally negleQed by many who 
— to be great Planters, who are often at a large 
Expence to plant, but ſeldom reg ird them after; fo 
that the young Plants muſt encounter the Weeds, which 
frequently are four or five Times the Height of the 
Plants, and not only ſhade and draw them, but exhauſt 
all the Goodneſs of the Ground, and conſequenily ſtarve 
the Plants. Therefore, whoever hopes to have Succeſs 
in their Plantations, ſhould determine to be at the Ex- 
pence of keeping them clean for 8 or 10 Years after 
fowing, by which Time the Plants will have obtained 
Strength enough to keep down the Weeds; the neglect- 
ing this has occaſioned ſo many young Plantations to 
miſcarry in divers Parts of England. 

About the Middle of April, the young Plants will 
appear above Ground; but before this, if the Ground 
ſhould produce many young Weeds, it will be good 
Hoſbandry to ſcuffle the Surface over with Dutch Hoes, 
in a dry Time, either the latter End of March or the Be- 
ginning of April, io deſtroy them, whereby the Ground 
will be kept clean, until all the Plants are come up fo 
as to be plainly diſcerned, by which Time it may be 
proper to hoe the Ground over again, for by doing it 
early, while the Weeds are ſmall, 4 Man will perform 
more of this Work in 1 Day, than he can in 3or 4 
when they are grown large ; beſides, there will be great 
Hazard of cutting off or __ the young Plants, 
when they are hid by the Weeds; and ſmall Weeds 
being cut, are ſoon dried up. by the Sun; but large 
Weeds often take freſh Root and grow again, eſpecially 
if Rain ſhould fall ſoon after, and grow the faſter for 
being ſtirred ; therefore it is not only the beſt Method, 
but alſo the cheapeſt Huſbandry, to begin cleaning ear- 
ly in the Spring, and repeat it as often as the Weeds 
are produced. 

The firſt Summer, while the Plants are young, it 
will be the beſt Way to perform theſe Hoeings by 
Hand, but afterward it may be done with the Hoe 
Plough ; for as the Rows are four Feet aſunder, there 
will be Room enough for this Plough to work; and 
25 this will ſtir and looſen the Ground, it will be of 
great Service to the Plants; but there will require a little 


land Labour where the Plough' is uſed, in order to 
deſtroy the Weeds, 'which wilf come up in the Rows 
between the Plants; for thefe wil be out of the Reach 
of the Plough, and if they are not "deſtroyed, they. 
will ſoon overgrow and bear down the young Plants. 


' After they have grown two Years,. it will be pro- 
per to draw out ſome of them, where they grow too 
cloſe ; but in doing this, great Care ſhould: be had not 
to injure the Roots of. thoſe left; for as the Plants 
which are drawn out are only fit for Phntations deſign- 
ed for Pleaſure, ſo theſe ſhould not be ſo much regard- 
ed in their being removed, as to facrifice any of thoſe 
which are deſigned to remain. In thinning: theſe Plan- 
tations, the Plants may the firſt Time be left about 1 
Foot afunder, which will give them Room to grow two 
or three Years longer, by which Time it may be eaſy! 
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to judge which are likely to make the be | 
Therefore theſe may be then fixed on, as nt 
remain ; though it will be proper to have a greater 
Number at this Time marked than can be permitted to 
grow, becauſe ſome of them may not anſwer Expecta- 
tion; and as it will be improper to thin theſe Trees too 
much .at one Time, the leaving double the Number 
intended at the ſecond thinning will not be amiſs. There. 
fare, if they are then left at about four Feet Diſtance 
in the Rows, they will have Room enough to grow 
or 4 Years longer; by which Time, it the Plants have 
made good Progreſs, their Roots will have ſpread over 
the Ground, therefore it will be proper to take up every 
other Tree in the Rows. But by this I do not mean to 
be exaCt in the removing, but to make Choice of the beſt 
Plants to ſtand, which ever Rows they may bein, or if 
they ſhould not be exactly at the Diſtance here aſſign- 
ed ; all that is deſigned here, is to lay down general 
Rules, which ſhould be as nearly complied with as the 
Plants will permit; thereſore every Perſon ſhould be 
guided by the Growth of the Trees in the Performance 
of this - Work. | 

When the Plants have been reduced to the Diſtance 
of about 8 Feet, they will not require any more thin - 
ning. But in 2 or 3 Years, thoſe which are not to re- 
main will be fit to cut down, to make Stools for Under- 
wood; and thoſe which are to remain, will have made 
ſuch Progreſs as to become a Shelter to each other, for 
this is what ſhould be principally attended to whenever 
the Trees are thinned ; therefore in all ſuch Places as 
are much expoſed to the Wind, the Trees ſhould be 
thinned with great Caution and by flow Degrees ; {or if 
the Air is let too much at once into the Plantation, it 
will give a ſudden Check to the Trees, and greatly re- 
tard their Growth; but in ſheltered Situations, there 
need not be ſo great Caution uſed. 

The Diſtance which I ſhould chooſe to allow to theſe 
Trees which are deſigned to remain for Fimber is, from 
25 to about 30 Feet, which will not be too near, where 
the Trees thrive well; in which Caſe their Heads will 
ſpread, ſo as to meet in about 30 or 35 Years ; nor will 
this Diſtance be too great ſo as to impede the upright 
Growth of the Trees. This Diſtance is intended, that 
the Trees ſhould enjoy the whole Benefit of the Soil; 
therefore, after one Crop of the Under-wood, or 
at moſt: two Crops ate cut, F would adviſe the ſtubbing 
up the Stools, that the Ground may be entirely clear, 
for the Advantage of. the growing "Fimber, which is 
what ſhould be principally regarded; but in gene- 
ral moſt People have- more Regard for the imme- 
diate Profit - of the Under-wood® than the. ſuture Good 
of the Timber, and frequently by ſo doing ſpoil both; 
for if the Under-wood is left after the Trees have. 
ſpread ſo far as that their Heads meet, the Under-wood 
will not be much Worth; and yet, by their Stools 
being left, they will draw away a great Share of Nou- 
riſhment-from the Timber Trees, and retard them in 
their Progreſs, | | 

The Soil- in: which the Oak makes the greateſt Pro- 
greſs, is a deep rich Loam, in which the Trees grow 
to the largeſt Sire; and the Timber which grows upon 
this Land, is generally more pliable than that which 
grows on a. ſhallow or drier Ground, but the Wood 

af 
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latter is much more compact and hard, Tndeed 
— few. Soils in England fn which the Oak will 
not grow, provided there is proper Care taken in its 
Cultivation, though it will not thrive equally in all 
Soils z but yet it might be cultivated to a national Ad. 
vantage upon many large Waſtes in ſeveral Parts of 


England, as to the great Profit oi the Eſtates where 


theſe Trafts of Land now lie uncultivated, and produce 
nothing to the Owner: And ſhould the prefent Tem- 
per of deſtroying the Timber of England continue in 
practice ſome Years longer, in, the ſame Degree which 
it has for ſome Years paſt, ang as little Care taken to 
raiſe a Supply, this Country, which has been ſo long 
eſteemed for its naval Strengh, may be obſigee to ſeek 
for Timber Abroad, ot be content with ſuch a naval 
Strength as the poor Remains of ſome frugal Eſtates may 
have Toft owing 3 for as to the large; Foreſts, from 
whence the Navy has been ſo long ſupphed, a few Years 
will put an End to the Timber there; and how can it 
be otherwiſe, when the Perſons to whoſe Care theſe are 
commited, reap an Advantage from the Deſtruction of 
the Timber ? | 

Before I quit this Subject, I muſt beg Leave to take 
Notice of another great Evil, which 1s of ſo much 
Conſequence to the Puhlick, as to deſerve their utmoſt 
Attention; which is, thas WfEderting dow the Oaks in the 
Spring of the Year, at the Time when the Sap is flowing. 
This is done for the Sake of the Bark, which will then 
eaſily peel off ; and for the Sake of this, I think, there 
is a Law, whereby People are obliged to cut Gown their 
Timber at this Seaſon. But by ſo doing the Timber is 
not half ſo durable as that which is fallen in the Winter, 
ſo that thoſe Ships which have been built of this Spring: 
cut Timber, have decayed more in 7, or, $ Years, 
than others built with Timber cut in Winter, have done 
in twenty or thirty. This our Neighbours. the French 
have experienced, and therefore have wiſely ordered, 
that the Bark ſhould. be taken off the Trees, ſtanding, 
at the proper Time, but the 'Trees are left till the next, 
and ſometimes until the ſecond Winter, before they are 
cut down; and. the Timber of theſe are "ung to fg more 
durable and beiter fox Uſe, than that of any Trees which 
have not been peeled, | 

QUICK. By the Word Quick are generally underſtood 
all live Hedges, of whatever Sort of Plants they are 
compoſed, to diſtinguiſh them from dead Hedges ; but, 
in the more ſtrict Senſe of this Word, it is applied to the 
Hawthorn, or Meſpilus Sylveſizis ; under which Name, 
the young plants or Sets, are commonly fold by the 
Nurſery Gardeners, who raiſe them for Sale. 

In the Choice of theſe Sets, thoſe which are raiſed in 
the Nurſerv, are to be preferred to ſuch as are drawn out 
of the Woods ; becauſe the latter have ſeldom good 
Roots, though as they are larger Plants than are common- 
ly to be had in the —_ many people prefer them ; 
but from long Experience I have found, that thoſe Hedg- 
es which have been planted with young plants from the 
Nurſery, have always made the beſt Hedges, Indeed, 
if perſons would have Patience to, wait for thele from ſeed, 
and ſow the Haws inthe place where the Hedge is deſign- 
ed, theſe unrempved Plants will make a much ſtronger 
and more durable Fence, than thoſe which are trapſplanted ; 
but | am aware that moſt people will condemn this Prac- 
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tice, as tedious; but if the Haws are buried one Year in 

the Ground, to prepare them for Vegetation before they 
are ſown, it will not be fo long before this will become 
a good fence, as, is generally imagined. Nay, from 
ſome Trials of this Kind, I have found, that thoſe Plants 
which have remained where they came up from Seed, 
have made ſuch Progreſs as to overtake, in ſix Years, 
Plants of two Years Growth, which were tranſplanted 
at the Time when theſe Seeds were ſown. 

If the Hedges are raiſed from Seed, it will not. be 
amiſs to mix Holly Berries with the Haws ; and if fo 
theſe Berries ſhould alſo be buried one Year, to prepare 
them, ſo that both may come up together the following 
Spring; and this Mixture of Holly with the Quick, 
will not only have a beautiful Appearance in Winter, 
but will, alſo thicken the Hedge at the Bottom, and 
make it a better Fence. | 

But where the Hedge is tq be planted, the Sets ſhould 
not be more than three Years old froom, the Haws ; for 
when they are older, their Roots will be hard. and 
22 and as they are'cofnmonly trimmed off before 
the Sets are -planted, they very often miſcarry; and 
ſuch, of them as do live, will not make ſo rogreſs 
as younger Plants, nor are they ſo durable ; for theſe 
Plants will not bear tranſplanting ſo well as many others, 
eſpecially when they have flood long in the Seed Bed 
unremoved, 

The Method of planting, plaſhing and pruning theſe 
Hedges, having been fully explained under the Ar- 
ticle Hedges, I ſhall not repeat it here, but ſhall only 
beg Leave to add the Method preſcribed by Thomas 
eue Eſqʒ for planting theſe Hedges, which is as 

ollows : | 
He firſt ſet out the Ground for Ditches añd Quick 
10 Feet in Breadth ; he ſubdivided that, by marking 
out 2 Feet and a Half on each Side (more or leſs at 
Pleaſure) for the Ditches, leaving 5 in the Middle be- 
tween them; then digging up 2 Feet in the Midſt 
of thofe 5 Feet, he planted the Setsin ; which alt 
it required more * and Charge, he ſays, he ſoon 
found repaid. the Coſt. This done he began to dig the 
Foſſes, and to ſet up one Row of Turfs on the Outſide 
of the ſaid 5 Feet; namely, one Row on each Side 
thereof, the green Side outmait, a little reclining, ſo as 
the Graſs might grow. 

Aker this returning to the Place he at, he or- 
dered one of the Men to dig a Spit of the Under-turf 
Mou!d, and lay it between the Turfs placed Edgewile, 
as before deſcribed, upon the 2 Feet, which was pur- 
poſely dug in the Middle, and prepared for the Sets, 
which the Planter ſet with two * upon the Surface 
ot the Earth almoſt upright, whilſt another Workman 
laid the Mould forwards about 12 Inches, and then ſet 
two more, and fo continued, | 

This being finiſhed, he ordered another Row of Turfs 
to be placed on each Side upon the Top of the former, 
and filled the Vacancy } between the Sets and Turts as 
high as their Tops; always leaving the Middle, where 
the Sets were planted, hollow and ſomewhat lower 
than the Sides of the Banks by 8 or 10 Inches, that the 
Rain might deſcend to their Roots; which is of great 
Advantage to their Growth; and far better than the 
old Way, where the Hanks ure too much ſloping and 
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the Roots of the Set are ſeldom wetted, even in a moiſt 
Seaſon, the Summer following ; but if it prove dry, 
many of the Sets, eſpecially the late planted, will pe- 
riſh ; and even few of thoſe that had been planted in 
the latter End of April (the Summer happening to be 
ſomewhat dry) eſcaped. GS; | 

The planting being thus advanced, the next Care is 
fencing by ſetting. a Hedge of about 20 Inches high 
upon the Top of the Bank on each Side thereof lean- 
ing a little outwards, from the Sets, which will protect 
them as well (if not better) than a Hedge of 3 Feet or 
more, ſtanding on the Surface of the Ground ; for as 
theſe are raiſed with the; Turfs and Sods about 20 Inches, 
and the Hedge about, 20 Inches more, it will make 
3 Feet 4 Inches, ſo as no Cattle can approach the 
dead Hedge to prejudice it, unleſs they {et their Feet 
in the Ditch itſelf, which will be at leaſt. a Foot deep; 


and from the Bottom of the Foſs to the Top of the 


Hedge, about 4 Feet and a Half, which they can hard- 
ly reach over to crop the Quick, as they might in the 
the old Way ; and beſides, ſuch a Hedge will endure 
a Year longer. PL | | 

. "He ſays, He had a Hedge which ſtood 5 Years ; 
and though g or 10 Feet are ſufficient for both Ditch- 
es and Banks, yet where the Ground is but indifferent, 
it is better Huſbandry to take 12 Feet, which will 
allow of a Bank at leaſt 6 Feet broad, and give more 
Scope to place the dead Hedges farther from the Sets, 
and the Ditches being ſhallow will in 2 Years Time 

aze. . 

5 As to the Objection, that taking 1 2 Feet waſtes too 
much Ground, he affirms that if 12 Feet in Breadth be 
taken for a Ditch and Bank, there will no more Ground 
be waſted than by the common Way; for in that a Quick 
is rarely ſet, but there are 9 Feet between the dead 
Hedges, which is entirely loſt all the Time of fencing; 
whereas with double Ditches, there remain at leaſt 18 
Inches on each Side where the Turfs were let on Edge, 
that bear more Graſs than when it lay on the Flat. | 

But, admitting it did totally lay waſte 3 Feet of 
Ground, the Damage were very inconſiderable; ſince 
40 Perches, in Length, 220 Vards, will make Perches 
7, 25”, 9, or 7 Pole +; which, at 13 . and 4d. the 
Acre, amounts not to 9d. + per Aunum. 

Now that this is not only the beſt, but cheapeſt Way 
of Quick-ſetting, will appear by comparing the Charge 
of both-⸗- l 5 W 1 
In the uſual Way, the Charge of a 3 Feet Ditchis 

per Pole, the Owner providing Seis; if the Work- 
man finds them, he will have for making the ſaid Ditch 
and ſetting them, 8d. per Pole; and for Hedging, 


2d. that is, for both Sides, 4d. the Pole; which renders 


R. 
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ee ee ſignifies bearing in Cluſters, 


RACEMUS, a Cluſter, is a . Stalk. divided or 


branched into ſeveral Foot Stalks ſuſtaining the -Flowers 
or Fruits ſet together, as are the Bunches of Grapes, 


Camo, Gg. The firſt of thaſe Conditionsdiſtinguith- 


Au! 
the Charge of Hedging, Ditching, and Sets, 124. mh 
Pole; that is, ſor 40 Rods in Low th 405. ; 2 ws 

Then one Load of Wood out of the Copſe coſts (with 
the Carriage, though but 2 or 3 Miles Diſtance) 107. 
which will ſeldom hedge above 8 Poles (ſingle Hedge) a 
but allowing to do 10, to fence 40 Poles, there muſt ba 
at leaſt 8 Loads of Wood, which cofts 4 . making the 
whole. Expence for ditching, fencing, and ſetting 40 
Poles, to be 6 J. reckoning with the leaſt ; for ſcarce 
any will undertake to do it. fot leis than 3 5. and 6 d. per 
Pole, and theh 40 Poles &ft 7 IJ. 2 
Whereas with double Ditches, both of them, Set- 
tings and Sets, will be done for 8 d. the Pole, and the 
Huſbandman get as good Wages as with the ſingle 
Ditch (for though the Labour about them is more, yet 
the making the Table is ſaved,) which coſts 1 J. 6 s, and 
8 d. and the Hedges being low, they will make better, 
Wages at Hedging for a Penny a Pole, than at 2 d. for 
common Hedges 'which comes to 6 7. 8 d. for hedging 40 
Poles on both Sides. Thus one Load of Wood will 
fence 30 Poles at leaft, and 40 hedged with two Thirds 
of Wood leſs than in the other Way, and coſt but 1 J. 
6 5. 84. which makes the other whole Charge of Sets, 
Dirching, Fencing, and Wood, but 3 /. 

QUICK-BEAM.' See Sorbus Sylveſtris. 

 QUINCE. Tree. See Cydonia. 

QUINCUNX ORDER is a Plantation of Trees, 
diſpoſed originally in a Square, Conſiſting of 5 Trees, 
one at each Corner, and a fifth in the Middle, which 
Diſpoſition, repeated again and again, forms. a regular 
Grave, Wood, or Wilderneſs, and, when viewed by 
an Angle of the Square or Parellelogram, prefents equal 
or parallel Alleys. . 

r, The Quincunx is the Figure of a Plantation of 
Trees diſpoſed 'in ſeveral Rows, both Length and 
Breadthwiſe, in ſuch Manner, that the firſt Tree of the 
ſecond Row commences in the Centre of the Square 
formed by the two firſt Trees of the firſt Row, and 
the two firſt of the third, reſembling the Figure of the 
Five at Cards. This regular Diſpoſition of Trees was 
formerly' more regarded than at preſent, and is ſtil 
_ in Practice in France for planting Trees to form 
a Grove. 


Trees planted in Quicunx are ſuch as are planted in 


the following Form: 
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© QUINQUEFOLIUM. 'See Potentilla... 
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es it from a Spike, the laſt from a Panicle. 


RADIATED FLOWERS are fuch as have ſeveral 
Semiflorets ſet round a Diſk in Form of a radiant 


Star, as are the Flowers of Daiſy, Cammomile, Ec. 
Theſe are called radiated diſcous Flowers, thoſe which 


| have 2” 
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have no ſuch , Ray, are called naked diſcous Flowers 
as the Wormwood, Mugwort Tanſey, .. 
- RADICLE denotes that Part of the Seed of a 
Plant, which, upon its Vegetation, become 4 little 
Root, by which the tender Plant at firff receives Its 
Nouriſhment before the After-Root'be formed. This is 
that Part-of the Seed, which, in making Malt, ſhoots 
forth, and is called the Come or Comb. '' 
'* RADISH. See Raphanus. ICU 
- RADISH (HORSE). - See Cochlearia. ot 
* RAMPIONS, See Campanula radice efculenti. 
' RAMSONS. See Allien,” r. 
- RAMUS a Branch is the Diviſion of 's Stalk; in 
Trees it 15 often called a Bough. ' i | 

 RANDIA. Houft. Gen. Nov. 28. Lin. Gen, Pl. 194. 

The Charaters are, | 

The Eimpalement of the Flower is permanent of 1 
Leif eut int9''$ ſhirt — at the Brim. The Flower is 
Funne laſbaprd, of rt Petal cut inte 5 Paris at the Top; 
it bath 5 ſhort Stamina terminated by eblong ereft Summits, 
and an vd Germen ſupporting a tylindrical Style, the 
Length of the Tube divided into 2 Parts at the 'Top, 
crowned by 2 obtuſe unequal Stigmas. The Germen after- 
ward hecomes an oval Capſule, with 1 Cell having a hard 
Cover; including many compreſſed cartilaginous Seeds ſur- 
rounded with Pulp, U '2 un „Sed 
- - We have but one Species of this Genus at preſent in 

+ © the Engliſh Gardensk 

Raxv1A” foliis woatis emarginatic, ſpinis geminiatis; 
canle Fu Randia with oval Leaves which are in- 
dented at the Top, Spines growing by Pairs, and a 
ſhrubby Stalk.” Randia fruteſcens / init biyugis, 'foliis 
ſrbrotundis floribus albrs. Hu. A tr Shrubby' Randia 
with double Spines, roundiſm Leaves, and white Flowers. 
Sir Hans Sloane titles it Lycium forte, foliis ſubrotundis 
inzegrir, ſpinis & ſoliis ex adverſo fitis: Vol. I. p. 401 
Boxthorn with roundiſh entire Leaves, which, as well 
as the Spines, are placed oppoſite and by Pairs. 

This Plant grows naturally at La Vera Crux, where 


Dr. Houſtoun found it in Plenty, and ſent the Seeds to 


Europe ; he gave this Title to: the Genus in Honour of 
Mr. I/2ae” Rund, a curious Botaniſt. It was diſcovered 
by Sir. Han- Sloane in the Iſland of Barbatoes. 5 

It riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk, to the Height of 10 or 
12 Feet, covered with a whitiſh Bark. "The Branches 
come out oppoſite from the Side of the Stalk, each 
Pair croſſing the other; the Leaves are of a thick Con- 
ſiſtence, about an Inch long, and three Quarters broad, 
a little indented at the Top, and placed by Pairs ſtand- 
ing upon ſhort Foot Stalks. At the ſoints immediate- 
ly under the Leaves are produced 2 ſhort Spines ſtand - 
ing oppoſite The Flowers are produced from the 
Side of the Branches; they are ſmall, white, tubulous, 
and divided at the Brim ſlightly: into 5 Parts! Theſe 
are ſucceeded by oval Berries about the Size of a Mar- 
ble, having a brittle Shell under a thin Skin, with one 
Cell incloſing many comprefled Seeds : ſurrauhded with 
black Pulp. It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
down early in Spring in Pots filed with light freſſi 
Earth, and plunged into a” hot Bed of Tanners Bark, 
obſerving to water the Earth frequently but gently, 
to promote the Vegetation of the Seeds. When the 
Plants come up they muſt have freſh Air admitted to them 
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every Day, when the Weather is warm, and muſt be 
often refreſhed with Water. In about a Month's Time 
after. the: Plants came up they will be fit to tranſplant, 
when they ſhould be. carefully ſhaken' out of the Pots, 
and each planted: into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with 


light freſh Earth, and then plunged into the hot Bed 


again, where they muſt be ſcreened from the Sun, un- 
til they have taken new Root; after which Time they 
muſt have Air and, Moiſture in Proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon. The Plants may remain in 
the hot Bed till toward Michaelmas, when the Nights 
begin to be cold, at which Time they ſhould be re- 
moved into the Stove, and, if they are plunged into 
the Bark Bed, it will greatly forward their Growth, 
though they will live in the dry Stove, if kept in a mo- 
derate Temperature of Heat. During the two firſt 
Seaſons, while the Plants are young, it will be proper 
to keep them conſtantly in the Stove, but then their 
Leaves muſt be waſhed,, whenever they contract Filth; 
this will bring them fotward; but, aſter the Plants have 
obtained Strength, they may be expoſed every Summer 
to the open Air in the warmeſt Part of the Year for 
2 or 3 Months, provided they are placed in a warm Si- 
tuation, but in Winter they muſt be conſtantly placed in 
a Stove, and kept in a moderate Warmth, otherwiſe 
they will not live in this Country. 

The Leaves of this Plant continue green throughout 
the Year,. which renders it valuable becauſe it makes 
an agreeable Variety in the Winter Seaſon, when mixed 
with-other tender Plants. 

RANUNCULUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 285. Tab. 
149. Lin. Gen. Pl. 619. [fo called, as ſome ſay, from 
Rana, Lat. a Frog, on Account of its delighting to grow 
in moiſt Places, which Frogs frequent. ] Crow oo. 
The, Characters are. N. 

The Empalement of tbe Flnuer is compoſed of 5 oval 
concave Leaves ; the Flower bas 5 obtuſe Petals, which 
have a narrew Baſe ; each of theſe bave an open Nedlarium 
upon their Tails, . It bath mamy Stamina about balf ile 
Length of the | Petals, terminated by oblong, er:&, Twin 
Sammits, and \numerous Germina collected in a Head ba- 
ving no Styles hut crauned by ſmall reflexed Stigmas. The 
Germing afterward become. Seeds of uncertain irregu- 
lar Figures, faſtened ta tbe Receptacle by very fbort foot 
Stalks. | ' 

I ſhall not here enumerate all the Species of this Ge- 
nus, many of which are common Weeds in moſt Parts 
of England, and ſeveral Parts of Europe, therefore ſhall 
only mention thoſe Sorts which are cultivated in Gardens. 
1. RAN UN cus celycibur patulis, pedunculis teretibus, 


foliis | tripertita-multifidis, ſummis linearibus, Lin. Flor. 


Suec. 466. flore plena. Ranunculus with a ſpreading: Em- 
palement, a taper Foot: Stalk, many pointed Leaves 
divided by Trees, and thoſe at the Top linear and 
bearing a double Flower. Ranunculus bertenſis erectus, 


flare pleno. C. B. P. 179. Upright Garden Ranunculus 


with a double Flower. 


2. Rax URN curus cahcibus patulis, prdunculis ſulaatic, 
ſtolonibus repentibus, Foliis compoſutis. Flor. Suec. 468. fare 


plens, Ranunc ulut with a, ſpreading Empalement, fur- 
rowed Foot. Stalks, creeping Shoots, and compound. 
Leaves with a double-Flower.; Ranunculus Bergen in- 
clinans. C. B. P. 179. Inclining Garden Ranunculus. 
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3. RanoNcuLvs ſoliis radicalibus reniformibus crona- 
91. 33 eaulinis triputiris tancealutis integer rimit, 
caule multifloro. Lin. SH. Pl. $50. Ranunculus with Kid- 
'ney-ſhaped lower Leaves, which are crenated and al moſt 
divided into Lobes, but thoſe upon the Stalks divided in- 
to 3 Spear ſhaped Lobes which are entire, and many 
Flowers on a Stalk. Ranunculus aſp bodeli radict Creticus. 
C. B. P. 181. Aſphodel- rooted Ranunculus of Crete. - 
4. Ranoncouivs lit omnibus quinates lancralatis in- 
eiſe ſerrutis. H. C. 229. flere plins. Roxunculus with all 
the Leaves divided into 5 Spear - ſhaped Segments which 


are ſawed, and a double Flower. Ranmdulur: folio aro- 


niti, flore albo muttiplici. C. B. P. 119. Ranincalus with 
a Wolfſbane Leaf and a double white Flower, common 
ly called Mountain Ranunculus. | 
5. RaNUXCULUs folii linearibur feſſilibus, eaule ereflo 
fulcato pedunculis tongiffhinis. | Rananculus with linear 
Leaves ſitting cloſe to the Stalk, which is ere and fur 
rowed, having very long Foot Stalks io the Flowers. 
Ranunculus monton i, folio gramines, C. B. F. 181. 
Mountain Ranunculus with à Graſs Leaf. | | 
6. RA xv Ns foliis ſupra decompoſitis, caule fom- 
pliciſſimo unifolio, radice tubereſd. Hert. Cliff. 2 30. flant 
pleno. Ranunculus with Leaves which are decompounded 
above, a ſingle Stalk bearing'one Leaf, and a tuberous 
Root with a double Flower, Ranuntrul u rutac ev lis, 
Here pleno, Iuteo, minors." Flor. But. 2. 3. Rue- Ra 
nunculus with-a ſmaller double yellow Flower. is 
7. RAXUNCULU ” = 6s radicalibus reniformibut erena- 
tis incifis, caulinis digitatis linearibus, caule multifloro. 
H. C. 229. flore p end. 'Ranuncu/ur' with Kidney-ſhaped, 
crenated, lower Leaves, thoſe oh the Stalks Hand-ſhaped 
and linear, and Sialks bearing many Flowers Nanun- 
culus dulcis multiflarus. Tab. Icon. 5 3. Sweet ſmelling 
Ranunculus beating many Flowers. 
8. RaxuUxncvLUs ell oVatis acuminatis amplexicau- 
libus, caute ſubunifforo, radice faſciculati. H. C 229. Ra- 
nunculus with oval acute-pointed Leaves which embrace 
the Stalks, one Flower upon a Stalk, and Roots growi 
in Bunches. Ranwmculus montanus, folio pluntagi nis. E 
B. P. 180. Mountain Renunculus with à Plantain Leaf. 
9. Rax UN cus caule erreto biſolio, foliis mul tiſdis, 
caulinis alternis ſeſſilibus. Flor. Beyu. Prod. 492. Ranun- 
culus with an erect Stalk bearing two Leaves which are 
many pointed, thoſe upon the Stalks alternate and fitting 
cloſe. Ranunculus Orientalis, aconiti folio, flare max imo. 
Tourn. Cor. 22. Eaſtern Ranunculus with = Wolfſbane 
Leaf and a large Flower. | DONG a0 
10. RaxUNculus ſeliis ternatis biternatiſque, foliolis 
trifidis obtuſit, caule ſimplici. Ranunculus with Leaves 
placed by Threes, which are divided again into twice 
trifoliate Leaves, ending in three obtuſe Points, and 4 
ſimple Stalk. Ranunculus aſphodeli radice, flire — — 
C. B. P. 281. Aſphodel- rooted Ranunculus with a bloody 
Flower. ; | ThE TIT | 
11. RAx ux cv _—_— ternatis biternatiſque, ſoliolis 


tr:fidis incifis, caule inferne rumoſo Lin. Sp. Pl. 552. Ra- pe 
nunculus with trifoliate and twice - trifoliate Leaves, 
whoſe Lobes are trifid and cut, and à Stalk branching. 


at the Bottom. This is the Perſan Nanunculus. 


The iſt Sort is a Variety of the common upright 


Meadow Ranunculus, which grows naturally in every Paſ- 


ture; but as this hath double Flowers, ſo it is cul- 
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tivated in Gardens. The Stalks of this are erect, and 
riſe more thay a Foot high ; the lower leaves have 
very long Foot! Stalks ; they are divided into ſeveral 
Segments, , reſembling thoſe of the Aconite, or Monks. 
hood; the Leaves toward the Top of the Stalks are cut 
into linear Segments to the Bottom; the Stalk branches 
at the Top into ſeveral Foot Stalks, which are termi. 
nated by double yellow Flowers. Theſe appear in 
May, and if they Gand in a ſhady Situation, will con- 
tinue a Month in flower, and many Times in mdiſt 
Seaſons, there are ſmall Flowers riſing our of the Mid- 
dle of the others. I his is propagated by parting the 
Roots in Autumn, and ſhould be planted in the moiſt 
Soil and a ſhady Situation. 

The ad Sort is a Variety of the common creeping 
Crow foot, which grows naturally in moſt Parts of Eu- 
land. Ihe Shoots from the Root of this Sort trail 
upon the Ground, and put out Roots from every Joint 
is the Manner of the Strawberry, ſo that when it is 


once introduced into a arden, it will multiply faſt enough; 


the Leaves and Stalks are hairy, the Flowers yellow and 
double, but ſmall. It flowers the latter End of May. 
The 3d Sort grows naturally in Crete; this hath an 
Afptodel Root; the lower. Leaves, ate large, Kidney 
ſhaped, and a little hairy, about 3 Inches ſong and 4 
broad'; they are deeply crenated on their Borders, are di- 
vided almoſt into five Lobes, and have long Foot Stalks 
which are hairy. The. Stalks riſe about 9 or 10 Inches 
high, and ate | 056509 with 2 or 3 Leaves, which are 
cut imo three Segments, Which are intire; the Top of 
the Stalk divides into ſeveral. Foot Stalks, each ſuſtain- 
ing 4 large pale yellow Flower. This Sort flowers the 
Beginning of June, It is propagated. by Otfets from 
the Roots, ag the Garden Ranunculus, and ſhould be 
planted in a warm Border, otherwiſe the Froſt will de- 
ſtroy the Roots. f . 

The ath Sort grows naturally upon the Alps, with a 
fingle Flower, but the double has been obtained by 
Seeds, and is prefervcd in many curiqus Gardens for the 
Beauty of its Flowers. This is by ſome, Gardners called 
the Fair Maid of France; it hath a perennial Root, 
compoſed of many ſtrong Fibres ; the Leaves are divi- 
ded into 5 322 Lobes; the 4 Side Lobes ſtanding 
_ Foot Stalks coming from the Side of the principal 

oot Stalk; and the Middle one terminates it; they are 
deeply ſawed on their Edges, andi have ſeveral longitudinal 
Veins. The: Stalks riſe a Foot apd a Half bigh and 
branch out at the Top into three or four Diviſions, at 
each of which 1 Leaf, of the ſame Shape 
with the lower, but ſmaller. I he Flowers are pute 
white 3nd very double, each ſtanding upon a ſhort Foot 
Stalk. It flowers in Muy. This is. propagated by part- 
ing the Roots in Autumn, as ſoon as the. Leaves decay, 


and ſhould be planted.in an+Eaſt Border, and loamy Soil, 


* * 


not too ſtiff. 1 7 | F | a 
The sch Sort grows naturally on the A ph; this has a 
renmal” Root, the Leaves are long and nartow like 


lite more than à Foot highs theſe divide at the Top 
into 3 or i4 ſlender Foot Statks, which are terminate} by 
ſingle yellow Flowers, like thoſe-of the common Butter- 
flower.. This. flowers the Beginning of May. There 


IS 


thoſe of Graſs, ſitting! cloſe-to-the Stats, which rife a, 
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4.4 double Flower of this Kind in the Paris Garden, 
but we have not yet got it in England. | 

The 6th. Sort grows naturally in Auſtria, and alſo 
in the Levant, This hath a tuberous Root the Leaves 

ed and ſmooth ; the Stalks riſe near a Foot 

high, and have one Leaf of the ſame Shape with the 
lower, but ſmaller; the Stalk is terminated by one 
double Flower, about the Size ot the common Butter- 
flower, but of a fine bright yellow Colour. This flow- 
ers in the End of May. It is propagated by Offsets 
from the Roots in the ſame Way as the Garden Ranun- 
culus, and muſt be planted in a warm Border, otherwiſe 
the Froſt will deſtroy the Roots in Winter. a 

The 7th Sort is a Variety of the common ſweet 
Wood Rununculus, which hath a double Flower. This 
is a very hardy Plant, it may be cally propagated by 
the Root, and ſhould have a loamy Soil and a ſhady 
Situation. | 

The 8th Sort grows naturally upon the Alps and Ap- 

umne Mountains, where it ſeldom rifes more than 6 
Inches high ; the Leaves are, narrow, and but one 
Flower on a Stalk ; but when it is planted in a Garden, 
the Stalks riſe a Foot and a Half high, are garniſhed 
with oval, acute - pointed Leaves, 3 Inches long, and 
ene Inch and a Half broad, ; ſmooth, of a grayiſh Co- 
lour, and embrace the Stalks with their Baſe ; the 
Stalks branch out at the Top into ſeveral Foot Stalks, 
each ſuſtaining 4 white Flower. This flowers in the 
Middle of Aprig, and continues near a Month if plant- 
cd in a ſhady Place. It is propagated by parting the 
Roots in Autumn, ſoon ' alter 1hc Leaves decay, and 
may be planted on à ſhady, Border, where it will ttuive 
enceeding 7. | 

The gth Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tourne/ort in 
the Levant; this hath a perennial Roof, from which 
ariſe ſeveral Leaves, cut into many Poinis like thoſe of 
Wolfſbane z the Stalk riſes a Foot high, and is gar- 
niſhed with two Leaves which fit Cloſe and are alter- 
nate, The Stalk is terminated by 1 fingle. yellow 
Flower, much larger than that-of the Butter wel, and 
blous in May. It is propagated by parting the Roots 
in Autumn, and ſhould be planted in a light loamy Soil. 
Ine 10th Sort is common in the Engliſh Gardens, 
and was ſome Years paſt mote ſo than at preſent ; for 
fince the Perfian Ranunculus has been introduced here, 
and fo many fine Varieties have. been obtained, from 
Seeds, they have almoſt - baniſhed this out of the Gar- 


dens. This-hath a grumous Root like the Perſian Sort, 


the Leaves ate di · ded by Threes, and thoſe are twice 
again divided by Thees ; they are obtuſe pointed; the 
Stalk riſes about g Iaches high, terminated by one large 
double red Flower. This appears the latter End of 


April, and has ſometimes 1 or 2 very ſmall Flowers, 


branching out from the Side. 


The lich Sort was originally brought from Perſia, , 


but ſince it has been in Europe, has been greatly im- 
proved by Culture, and many new Flowers obtained 
ſrom Seeds, among which are many with ſemidouble 
Flowers, which produce Seeds; from theſe ſuch pro- 
digious Varieties of new Flowers are annually obtained, 
ſo large, and of ſuch Variety of beautiful Colours as to 
exceed all other Flowers of that Seaſon, and even vie 
with the moſt beautiful Carnations; theſe are many of 
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them finely ſcented, and the Roots, when ſtrong, ge. 
nerally produce 20 or 30 Flowers on each; which, ſuc- 
ceeding each other, continue in Beauty a full Month or 
longer, according to the Heat of the Seaſon, or the 
Care taken to defend them from the Injuries of the 
Weather ; all which excellent Qualities have rendered 
them ſo valuable, that the old Sorts are almoſt diſregar- 
ded, except in ſume old Gardens. 

All the very double Flowers never produce Seeds, fo 
that they are only multiplied by Offiets from their Roots, 
Which they generally produce in great Plenty, if plant- 
ed in a good Soil and duly attended in Winter. The 
Seaſon for planting their Roots is in Osber, for if they 
are planied ſooner, they are apt to come up in a ſhort 
Time, and grow rank before Winter, whereby the 
will be in greater Dagger of ſuffering by Froſt ; aud | 
they are planted auch, later, they will be in Danger of 
periſhing under Ground; ſo that you ſhould not keep 
them out of the Ground, any longer than the Beginning, 
or middle of Oztober. | | 

The Beds in which the Perſian Ranunculus Roots are 
planted, ſhould be made with freſh light fandy Ea:th 
at leaſt three Feet deep: The beſt Soil for them may be 
compcſed in this Manner, viz. Take a Quantity of 
freſh Earth from a rich Upland Paſture, about fix Inches 
deep, together with the green Sward ; this ſhould be 
laid in a Heap to rot for 12 Months before it is mixed, 


obſerviug to turn it over very often io ſweeten it, aud 


break the Clouds; to this you ſhould add a fourth Part 
of very rotten Neats Dung, and a proportionable Quan- 


tity of Sea or Drifi-ſand, according as tie Earth is 


lighter or ſtiffer; it it be light and inchaing io à Sand, 
there ſhould be no Sand added; but if it be x Hazel 
Loam, one Load of Sand will, be ſufficietit lot 8 Loads 
of Earth; but if the Farth is ſttung and heavy, the 
Sand ſhould be added in a greater Propottion; this 
ſhould be mixed 8 Months ora Year before it is uſed, 
and often turned to unite their Parts well together, be- 
ſore it is put into the Beds. FA 44. 
The Depth which this ſhould be laid in the Beds, 
mult be about 3 Feet; this ſhould be below the Sut- 
face, in Proportion to the Dryneſs or Moiftute of 
the Place where they are ſituated, which in dry Ground 
ſhould be 2 Feet 8 Inches, and the Beds raifed four 
Inches above; but in a moiſt Place they flivdtd be 2 
Feet 4 Inches below, and 8 above the Ground; and in 
this Cafe, it will be very proptt to ay ſome Rubbiſh 
and Stones in the Bottom of each Bed, to drain off the 


Moiſtute,; and if upon this, at the Bottom of the Beds, 


ſome very rotten Neats Dung is laid 2 or 3 Inches thick, 
the Roots will reach this in the Spting, and the Flow- 
ers will be the fairer. This Earth I would by no Means 
adviſe to be ſcreened very fine, cnly in turning it over 
be careful to break the Clods, and throw out all large 
Stones, which -will be ſufficient ; for if it is made very 
fine, .when the great Rains in Winter come en, it will 
cauſe the Earth to bind into one ſolid Lump, u hereby 
the Moiſture will be detained, and the Roots, not being 
able-to-extend their tender Fibres, will rot. Of this 
1 have many Examples, but one particularly to my 
Coſt: When I had procuied a fine Parcel of tlick 
Roots from Abroad, and being deſuous of having them 
ficive very well, T took great as to ſcrten the Eartl. 
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of my Beds very fine, which I laid above two Feet deep, 
and planted a good Part of my Roots therein ; but the 
Seaſon advancing, and having a great deal of other 
Buſineſs upon my Hands, I did not ſcreen the Earth 
of all my Beds, but planted ſome of them without do- 
ing any Thing more than raking them ; and the Succeſs 
was, that the Roots in thoſe Beds which were ſcreen- 
ed, did great Part of them, entirely rot; and the re- 
maining Part were ſo weak, as not to produce any good 
Flowers; whereas [thoſe which were planted in the 
Beds not ſcreened, did thrive and flower very well, and 
ſcarce any of the Roots failed, though the Earth of 
all the Beds was the ſame, and were in the ſame Situa- 
tion, both with regard to Wind and Sun; ſo that the 
Damage which thoſe Roots ſuſtained, was owing en- 
tirely to the Fineneſs of the Earth, and this I have ſeve- 
ral Times ſince obſerved in other Gardens. yy 
I am, aware, that this Depth of 3 Feet, which I 
Have here directed to make the Beds for theſe Flowers, 
will be objected to by many Perſons, on Account of 
the Expence and Trouble of preparing them, as alſo 
ſuppoſing it unneceſſary to make the Beds ſo deep, for 
Flowers whoſe Roots are ſmall; but if they will give 
themſelves the Trouble of making the Experiment, by 
preparing one Bed in this Manner, and another in the com- 
mon Way, and plant them both with the ſame Flowers, 
they will ſoon be convinced of their Error, by the Suc- 
ceſs of the Flowers. For in the Beds which have been 
prepared of this Depth, I have ſeen one Root produce 
upward of 50 Flowers, each of which grew near a 
Foot high, and were extremely large and fair; whereas 
in the common Method of Culture, they are thought 
to do very well, when they produce 8 or 10 Flowers 
on each Root, and thoſe grow ſix Inches high; but 1 
a Perſon will trace the Length of the ſmall Fibres o 
theſe Roots, he will find them to extend 3 or 4 Feet 
downwards. And as it is by theſe diſtant Fibres that 
the Nouriſhment is taken in, for the Increaſe and Strength 
.of the Flowers; ſo if theſe meet with a poor barren 
Soil below, they ſhrink, and the Flowers are ſtarved for 
Want of proper Nouriſhment in the Spring, when it is 
moſt required, F "Sy 
The Beds being thus prepared, ſhould lie a Fort- 
night to ſettle, before the Roots are planted, that there 
may be no Danger of the Earth ſettling unequally after 
they are planted ; which would prejudice the Roots, b 
having hollow Places in ſome Parts of the Bed, to whic 
the Water would run and lodge, and ſo rot the Roots 
in ſuch Places. Then having levelled the Earth, laying 
the Surface a little rounding, you ſhould mark out the 
Rows by a Line, at. about fix Inches Diſtance, each 
Way, fo that the Roots may be planted every Way in 
ſtrait Lines; then open the Earth with your Finds at 
each Croſs, where the Roots are to be planted, about 


2 Inches deep, placing the Roots exactly in the Middle, 


with their Crowns upright; then with the Head of 
a Rake draw the Earth upon the Surface of the Bed 
level, whereby the Top of the. Roots will be about 
an Inch covered with Earth, which will be ſufficient 
at firſt. This Work ſhould be done in dry Weather, 
becauſe the Earth will then work better than if wet; 
but the ſooner after planting there happens to be Rain, 
the better it will be ſor the Roots; for if it ſhould 


% 
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prove dry Weather long aſter, and the Earth of the 
eds be very dry, the Roots will be ſubjec to mould 


and decay; therefore in ſuch a Caſe give a little Water 


to the Beds, if there ſhould no Rain happen in a Fort- 
night's Time. | | 181 

When the Roots are thus planted, there will no more 
be required until the End of November, by which Time 
they will begin to heave the Ground and their Buds 
appear; when you ſhould lay a little of the tame freſh 
Earth, of which the Beds were compoſed; about half 


an Inch thick all over the Beds, which will greatly de- 


fend the Crown of the Root from Froſt; and when 
you perceive the Buds to break through this ſecond Co- 
vering, if it ſhould prove very hard Froſt, it will be ve- 
0 proper to arch the Beds over with Hoops, and cover 
them with Mats, eſpecially in Spring, when the Flow. 
er Buds will begin to appear; for if they are expoſed to 
too much Froſt, or blighting Winds at that Seaſon, their 
Flowers ſeldom open fairly, and many Times their 
Roots are deſtroyed. be tab 1 9% 
In the Beginning of March the Flower Stems will be- 
gin to riſe, at which Time you ſhould carefully clear 
the Beds from Weeds, and ſtir the Earth with your 
Fingers between the Roots, being very careful not to 
injure them; this will not only make the Beds appear 
handſome, but alfo greatly ſtrengthen their Flowers. 
When the Flowers are paſt and the Leaves are withered, 
ou ſhould take up the Roots, and carefully clear them 
rom the Earth; then ſpread them upon a Mat to dry, 
in a ſhady Place; after which they may be put up in 
Bags or Boxes in a dry Room, until the Oober follow- 
ing, which is the Seaſon for planting-them again. 
Theſe Perſian Sorts are not only propagated by Off- 
ſets from the old Ropts, but are alſo multiplied by 
Seeds, which the ſemidouble Kinds produce in Plenty; 
therefore, whoever is deſirous to have theſe in Perfec- 
tion, ſhould annually fow their Seeds, from which new 


Varieties will be every Year produced; but in order 


thereto, you ſhould be careful in ſaving your Seed, or 
in procufing it from ſuch Perſons as underſtand how to 
fave it; that is, who will be careful not to leave any 
Flowers for Seeds, but ſuch as have five or fix Rows of 
Petals at leaſt, and are well coloured; for ſince theſe 
Flowers increaſe plentifully, it is not worth the Trou- 
ble to ſow any indifferent Seeds, becauſe there can be 
but little Hopes of obtaining good Flowers from them. 
Being prepared with Seeds, about the Middle of Au- 
guſt, which is the proper Seaſon for ſowing them, 
ou ſhould get ſome large Pots, flat Seed Pans, or Boxes. 
heſe ſhould be filled with light rich Earth, levelling 
the Surface very even; then fow the Seeds thereon pret- 
ty thick, and cover it about a Quarter of an Inch with 
the ſame light Earth; after which, you ſhould remove 
theſe Pots into a ſhady Situation, where they may have 
the Morning Sun until ten of the Clock; and if the 
Seaſon prove dry, you muſt often refreſh them with Wa- 
ter, being very careful not to waſh'the Seeds out of the 
Ground. In this Situation the Pots ſhould remain un- 
til the Beginning of Odfober, by which Time the 
Plants will begin to come up (though ſometimes the 
Seeds will remain in the Farth until November, before 
they. appear ;) but then you ſhould remove the Pots into 
a more open Expoſure, where they may have full wo s 
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which at that Time, is neceſſary to exhale the Moiſture 
of the Earth; but toward the Middle of November, 
when you are apprehenſive of Froſt, the Pots ſhould be 
removed under a common hot Bed Frame, where they 
may be covered with the Glaſſes in the Night Time, 
and in bad Weather; but in the Day, when the Wea- 
ther is mild, they ſhould be entirely opened, otherwiſe 
the, Plants will draw up too weak. The only Danger 
they are in, is from violent Rains and Froſts; the firſt 
often rotting the tender Plants, and the Froſt will often 
turn them out of the Ground, therefore they ſhould be 
carefully guarded againſt both theſe. 

In the Spring, as the Seaſon grows warm, theſe Pots 
ſhould be expoſed to the open Air, placing them at firſt 
near the Shelter of a Hedge, to protect them from 
cold Winds ; but towards the Beginning or Middle of 
April, they ſhould be removed again into a more ſhady 
Situation, according to the Warmth of the Seaſon ; 
and it- it ſhould prove dry, they muſt be ſometimes re- 
freſhed with Water; but you ſhould be careful not to 
give it in great Quantities, which is very apt to rot theſe 
tender Roots; and in the latter End of April or Begin- 
ning of May, they ſhould be placed where they may 
have only the Morning Sun; in which Place they may 
remain till their Leaves decay, when they may be ta- 
ken out of the Earth, and the Roots dried in a ſhady 


Place: after which they may be put up in Bags, and 
preſerved in a dry Place until the Odlaber — nee 


when they muſt be planted in the Manner before dire&- 
ed for the old Roots. 

The Spring following, theſe Roots will flower, . at 
which Time you ſhould carefully mark ſuch of them as 
are worthy to be preſerved; and the ſingle, or bad co- 
loured Flowers may be pulled and thrown away, which 
is the ſureſt Method of removing them from the good 


Sorts ; for if they are permitted to remain together until 


their Leaves decay, there may be ſome Oſfsets of the 
bad Sorts mixed with the gaod Flowers. You ſhould 
not ſuffer thoſe Flowers, which you intend to blow fine 


the ſucceeding Year, to bear Seeds, but cut off the 
Flowers when they begin to decay; for: thoſe Roots 
which have produced Seeds, ſeldom flower u ell after- 


wards; nor will the principal old Root, which has 
flowered ſtrong, ever blow fo fair as will the Offeets ; 
which is what ſhould be principally obſerved, when a 


Perſon purchaſes any of theſe Roots; and à great Part 


of the Complaints mide by thoſe wha have bought 
theſe Roots at a dear Rate, is principally owing to this. 
For the Perſons ha fold them, being apprized of this 
Matter, have parted with their old Roots. to their Pur- 
Chaſers, and reſerved the Offiets for their own Uſe ; 
which old Roots have often ſo much degenerated from 
what they were the preceding Year, as to cauſe a Suſpi- 
cion, whether the Perſons they were purchaſed from 
had not changed the Raots;-and this Degeneracy al- 
ways attends theſe Flowers, after having flowered ex- 


tremely large and fair, or that they have been permitted 


to ſeed ; ſo that it is abſolutely neceſſary to ſow Seeds 
_ Year, in order to preſerve a Succeſſion of good 
owers. 


The Manner of preparing the Beds, and the Diſtance 


and Method of planting the Roots having been already 


directed, I ſhall not repeat it here, but will only ob- 
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ſerve, that theſe Flowers being tender, muſt be pro- 
tected from hard Froſts, and cutting ſharp Winds, eſpe- 
cially after Chri/lmas, when their Flower Buds are ſorm- 
ing; for if they are neglected at that Seaſon, their 
Flowers will rarely prove fair; nor ſhould you ſuffer 
them to receive too much Wet in Winter or Spring, 
which is as injurious to them as Froſt, In planting 
theſe Roots you ſhould obſerve to place the ſemidou- 
ble Kinds, from which you intend to fave Seeds, in 
ſeparate Beds and not intermix them with the double 
Flowers, becauſe they will require to be treated in 
a different Manner; for when the Flowers of the 
ſemidonble Kinds begin to fade, you ſhould carefully 
guard them from Wet ; for if they are permitted to 
receive hard Rains, or are watered- at that Seaſon, the 
Seeds rarely come to Maturity; or are ſo weak, that 
ſcarce one in fifty of them will grew. 

When the Seed begins to ripen (which may be eaſily 
known, by ſeparating from the Axis and falling) you 
ſhould look it over every Day, gathering it as it ripens ; 
for there will be a conſiderable Diſtance in the Seeds 
of the fame Bed coming to Maturity, at leaſt a Fort- 
night, and ſometimes three Weeks or a Month. 
When you gather the Seed, it ſhould not be expoſed to 
the Sun, but ſpread to dry in a ſhady Place; aſter which 
you muſt put it up where the Vermin cannot come to it 
until the Time of ſowing it. 

By this Method of ſowing Seeds every Year, you will 
not only increaſe your Stock of Roots, but alſo raiſe new 
Varieties, which may be greatly mended by changing 
the Seeds into freſh Ground ; for if a Perſon continually 
fows his Seed in the ſame Garden many Years, they will 


not produce near ſo fine Flowers, as if he procured his 


Seeds at fome Diftance, which is alſo the Caſe with moſt 
other Plants. 

It will alſo be — — away all the Earth out 
of the Beds in which the Roots were blown the preceding 
Year, and put in new, if you intend to plant Ranuncu- 
luſes there again; otherwiſe they will not thrive near 


ſo well, notwithſtanding you may add ſome new Com 
poſt to the Beds, and this is what all the curious Floriſts - 


continually obſerve. | 

RAPA. Tour. ro R. H. 228. Tab. 112. Braſſica. 
Lin. Gen. Pl. 734. Turnep; in French, Navet. - 

The Charatters are, 


The Empalement of the Flnwer is 3 leaved, coloured, and 
ere. The Fleer bath 4 plain ſpreading Petals, which 


are narrow at their "Baſe and entire. It has four oval 


Honey Glands, ſituated 'between the Stamina and Style, 
and 6 ered Awl ſhaped Stamina ; the 2 whith are oppoſite * 


are the Length of ib Empalement, the other 4 ave longer, 


termi nated by erect acute-printed Summits: Ii bath d ta- 


per Germen, ſupporting a ſbort thick Style, crowned by an 
entire headed = be Germen afterward becomes'a 


long taper Pod on the Sides, opening in two Cells, + 
tobich are filled with rounds{b Seeds. - 5 2 
The Species are, 


r. Raya radice orbiculatd depreſſs carnaſd. Turnip 
with an orbicular, depreſſed, fleſhy Root. This is the 
Rapa ſativa rotunda radice candidd, C. B. P. 89. Garden 
Turnep with a white Root. 
2. RaPpa radice eblongd carnaſd. Turnip with an ob- 
long fleſhy Root, Rapa /ativa, oblonga, ſeu Jn : 
C. . 2 . N 
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C. B. P. 90. Turnip with an oblong Root, or female 


Turvip, \ 
3. Chas radice fuſiſarmi. Turnip with a Spindle- 
Gaped Root. Napus ſativa, radice alba. C. B. P. 95. 
Garden, Naphew with a white Root, commonly called 
French Turnip. 

The firſt is the Turnip which is commonly cultivated 
in the Fields, ot which there are the following Varie- 
tics, viz, The round red or purple topped Turnip, 
the green topped Turnip, the yellow Turnip, the black 
rooted Turnip, and the early Dutch Turnip. The 
laſt Sort is commonly ſown early in the Spring, to ſup- 
ply che Markets io May and June, but is never culti- 
vated for a general Crop. The red rooted Turnip was 
formerly more; cultivated in England than at preſent, 
tor-ſince the large green topped Turnip has been intro- 
duced, all the ſkilful Farmers prefer it to the other Sorts; 
the Roots of this will grow, to a lage Size, and conti- 
nue good much longer than the others, The next to 
this is the ted or put ple topped Turnip, which will alſo 
grow large, and is extremely good for ſome Time, but 
the Roots of this will become ſtringy much ſooner than 
thoſe of the green topped. I he long rooted Turnip, 
the yellow. Turnip, and the blackiſh rooted Turnip, 


* 


are now rarely cultivated in England. neither of them 


being ſo good for the Table or for Feed, as the red and 


green topped Turnip, though there ſome few Perſons 


who ſow them for the Sake of Variety. The early 
Dutch Turnip is chiefly ſown in the Spring, to ſupply 
the Table before any of the Sorts can be procured ; and 
when they are drawn off young, are tolerably good; 
but if they are left to grow large, they are ſtringy and 


wa rank. | 


he French Turnip is not much cultivated in Eng 


land, but in France and Holland are in great Eſteem, 


eſpecially for Soups; their Roots being ſmall, and 


boiled whole in the Soup, and fo ſerved up to the Ta- 


ble; theſe muſt alſo be uſed while they are young, 


otherwiſe they will become rank and ſtringy. 


Theſe. are ſuppoſed to be only. Vatisties, which have 
accidentally been obtained from Seeds, therefore I have 


not enumerated them as diſtin Species; but yet I am 


certain they are conſtant, where Care is taken in ſav- 


ing their s, not to ſuffer any Mixture to ſtand 


for Seeds: I have ſown of three or four Sorts ſeveral 
Years, and have always found them retain their Dif- 
ferences 3 however, it is not eaſy to determine if ſome 
of theſe were not by Culture firſt obtained from Seeds 


of the common white Turnip. The yellow Turnip 


jeems moſt unlikely to have been an accidental Variety, 
tor I have never known this alter, and the Roots are 
yellow within, whereas all the others have white Fleſh, 


.notwithſtanding their Outſides are of very different 
Colours. 


\ The long rected, Turnip, is, I thipk, a diſtin Spe- 
cies, the Form of the Root, and its Manner of Growth 
being totally different from the other Sorts, I have 
ſeen theſe Roots as long as thoſe of the Parſnep, and 


nearly of the ſame Shape; theſe run deep into the 
Ground, ſo are unfit for feeding Catile 3 and unleſs they 


are uſed very young, become ſtrong, ſo not proper for 


the Table, which has occaſioned their being rejected of 


late Years, 
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Tho green topped. Turnip grows above Graund more 
than any of the other, which renders it preferable for 
feeding Cattle, and being the ſofteſt and ſweeteſt 
Root when grown large © any of the Kinds, is moſt 
eſteemed for the Table; but in very ſevere Winters, 
they are in greater Danger of ſuffering by Froſt, than 
thoſe whoſe Roots lie more in the Ground, eſpecially if 
they are not covered by Snow; for when they are fre- 

uenily hard frozen and thawed, it cauſes them to rot 
ooner, than thoſe whoſe Fleſh is leſs tender and ſweet. 
have ſeen the Roots of this Sort, which were more 
than a Foot Diameter boiled, and were as ſweet and ten. 
der, as any of the ſmalleſt Roots. 

Turnips delight in a light, ſandy, loamy Soil, which 
muſt not be rich; for in a rich Soil they grow rank 
and are ſticky, but if it be moiſt they will thrive the 
better in Summer, eſpecially in freſh Land, where they 
* always ſweeter than on an old worn out, or a rich 

11. 

The common Seaſon for ſowing Turnips, is any 
Time from the Beginning of June to the Middle of Au- 
guſt, or a little later; though it is not adviſeable to ſow 
them much after, becauſe, if the Autumn ſhould not 
proye very mild, * will not have Time to apple be- 
fore Winter, nor will 
Middle of Fuly grow very large, unleſs the Froſt keeps 
off long in Autumn. But, notwithſtanding this is the 
general Seaſon in which the greateſt Part of Turnips 
are ſown in the Country, yet about London they are 
ſown ſucceſſively from March to Augu/t, by thoſe who 
propagate them to ſupply the Markets; but there is a 

reat Hazard of loſing thoſe which are ſown early in the 
Grote if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, by the Fly, 
which will devour whole Fields of this Plant while 
young; ſa that where a ſmall Quantity for a Family is 
wanted, it will be abſolutely neceſſary to water them in 
dry Weather; and where a Perſon ſows thoſe Seeds in 
April and May, it ſhould always be upon a moiſt Soil, 
otherwiſe they ſeldom, come to good, the Heat of the 
Weather at that Seaſon being too great for them on a 
dry Soil; but thoſe which are ſown toward the Middle 
or latter End of June, commonly receive ſome refreſh- 
ing ghowers to bring them forward: without which, it 
is very common to have them all deſtroyed. 

' Theſe Seeds ſhould always be ſown on an open Spot 
of. Ground, for if they are near Hedges, Walls, Build- 
ings, or Trees, they will draw up, and be very long 
topped, but their Roots will not grow to any Size. 

They are ſown in great Plenty in the Fields near 
Londen, not only ſor the Uſe of the Kitchen, but for 
Food for Cattle in Winter, when there is a Scarcity of 
other Food; and this Way is become a great Improve- 
ment io barren ſandy Lands, particularly in Norfalt, 
where, by the Culture of Turnips, many Perſons have 
doubled the yearly Value of their. Ground. 

The Land oy, which this Seed is ſown, ſhould he 
ploughed in April, and twy-fallowed in Mey, that is, 
once more ployghed and twice well, harrowed, and 
made very fine; then the Seed ſhould be own pretty 
thin (for it being ſmall, a little will ſow a large Piece of 
Ground; two Pounds of this. Seed is full ſufficient for 
an Acre of Land, but one Pound is the common Al- 
lowance.) The Seed mult be harrowed in as ſoon as 

ſown, 


the Roots of thoſe ſown after the 
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with a wooden Roll, to break the Clods and make the 
Surface even. In ten Days or a Fortnight after ſowing, 
the Plants will come up; when if the Kaon prove dry, 
they will be in great Danger of being deſtroyed by the 
Fly; if it ſo happeu, the Ground muſt be ſowed again; 
for the Seed being cheap, the chief Expence is the La- 
bour; but the Ground ſhould be firſt harrowed to loofen 
it, eſpecially if it is ſtiff Land. 

When the Plants have got four or five Leaves, they 
ſhould be hoed to qeſtray the Weeds, and cut up the 
Plants where too thick, leaving the remaining ones abput 
6 or 8 Inches aſunder each Way, which will be Room 
enough for the Plants to ſtand for the firſt Hoeing; and 
the ſooner this is performed, when the Plants have four 
Leaves, the better they will thrive ; but in the ſecond 
Hoeing, which muſt he performed-about' three Weeks 
or a Month after the firſt, they ſhould be cut up, ſo that 
the remaining Plants may ſtand 14 or 16 Inches Diſ- 
tatice, or more, eſpecially it wy are deſigned for feed- 
ing Cattle; for where they are allowed a'good Diſtance, 
the Roots will be proportionably large ; fo that what is 
loſt in Number, will be overgained by their Bulk, which 
] have often obſerved. But where they are ſown for the 
Kitchen, they need not be left at a greater Diftance than 
10 Inches or a Foot, becauſe large Roots are not fo ge- 
nerally eſteemed for the Table. 

It is not many Years ſince the Practice of ſowing 
Turnips for feeding Cattle, has been of general Uſe; 
how it happened that this Improvement was fo long. ne- 
glected in eyery Part df Europe, is not eaſy to deter- 
mine; ſince it is very plain, that this Piece of Hufban- 
dry was known to the Antients. For Culumella, in 
treating of Vegetables proper for the Field, recom- 
mends the cultivating Rapa in Plenty ; becauſe (fays 
he) thoſe Roots which are not wanted for the Table, 
will be eaten by the Cattle. And yet this Plant was 
not much cultivated in the Fields till of late, nor is the 
true Method of cultivating Turnips yet known, or at 
leaſt practiſed, in ſome of the diftant Counties of Eng- 
land. For in many Places the Seed is fown with Bar- 
ley in the Spring, and thoſe Plants which come up, and 
live till the Barley is cut, produce a little Green 2 the 
Sheep to pick up, but never have any Roots. In other 
Places, where the Turnip Seed is — by itſelf, the- 
Method of Hoeing them is not underſtood, ſo that 
Weeds and Turnips are permitted to grow together ; 
and where the Turnips come up thick in Patches, they 
are never thinned ; ſo that they draw up to have long 
Leaves, but never can have good Roots, which is the 


principal Part of the Plant, therefore ſhould be chiefly 


.attended to. 


The general Method now practiſed in England, for 
cultivating: this Plant in the Fields, is the tame as is 
ractiſed by the farming Gardeners, who ſupply the 
Lake Markets with theſe Roots, and is the ſame as 
before directed. But it is only within the Compals'of a 
few Years, that the Country People have been 'acquaint- 
ed with the Method of Hoeing them; fo that the Far- 
mers uſually employed Gardeners, who had been bred 
up in the Kitchen Gardens, to perform this Work. 
And the — fice given per Acre, for twice hoeing 
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ſown, with a ſhort tinned Harrow, and the, Ground rolled and leaving the Crop clean, and the Plants ſet out pro- 


perly, was ſeven Shillings; at which Price the Gar- 
deners could get ſo much per Week, as te make it worth 
their while to leave their Habitations, ard pradiife this 
in different Counties, during the Seaſon for this Work; 
which happens, after the greateſt Hurry of Bu ſineſs in 
the Kitchen Gardens is over; fo that they uſually form- 
ed themſelves in ſmall Gangs of ſix or ſeven, and fer 
out on their different Routs, each Gang fixing at a Diſ- 
tance from the reſt, and undertaking the Work of as 
many Farmers in the Neighbourhood, as they could 


manage in the Seaſon ; but as this Work is now per- 


formed by many Country Labourers'who do it much 
cheaper, that Practice is loſt to the Kitchen Gar- 
deners. 

"There has alſo been another Method praQiſed very 
lately, by ſome curious Farmers, in cultivating. Tur- 
nips; which is, by ſowing the Seed in Rows, with the 


Drift Plough. In ſome Places, the Nous are fown 3 Feet 
aſunder, in otters four, five, and cr. The latter has 
been recommended by ſome, as the moſt proper Hiſ- 


tance; and although the Intervals are fo arge, yet the 


Crop produced on an Acre has been much greater, than 


upon the ſame Quantity of Land where the Rows have 
been but half this Diftance ; and upon all the Fields 
which have been tilled, the Ctops have greatly exceed- 
ed thoſe which have been Hand. hoed. The late Lord 
Viſcount T;wnſbend as at the F.xpence of making the 
Trial of theſe two different Methods of Huſbandry, with 
the greateſt Care, by equally dividing the fame Fields 


into different Lands, which were alternately fown in 


Drills, and the intermediate Lands in broad Caſt. The 
latter were hoed by Hand, in the common Method, and 
the other cultivated by the Hoeing Plough ; and when 
the Roots. were fully grown, his Lordihip had an e- 
qua! Quantity of Land, which had been ſowed in dif- 
ferent Methods, meaſured, and the Roots drawn up 
and weighed ; and thoſe Roots which had been culti- 
vated by the Plough, . were ſo much larger than the 
other, that” the Crop of one Acre weighed a Ton and 
a Half more Mor ih of an Acre in the other Hol- 
bandry. | 

But when the Turnips are ſown in Drills, they will 
require to be hoed by Hand, to ſeparate and cut out 
the Plants, where they are too near in the Rows; and 
to cut up the Weeds between the Plants, where the 
Plough cannot reach them. If this is carefully per- 
formed, the pioughing the Intervals will encourage the 
Growth of the Roots, by ſtirring the Ground, and 
make it much better for the Crop of Barley, or what- 
ever elſe is ſown the following Spring. "This Method of 
Culture may be ſuppoſed to be more expenſive than 


that commonly practiſed, by thoſe unacquainted with 


it ; but thoſe who have made Trials of both, find the 
Horſe hoeing to be much the cheapeſt, and by far the 
beſt. For the Country People who are employed in 
Hand hoeing of Turnips, are very apt to hurry over 
their Work, ſo that half the Weeds are left growing, 
and the Plants are ſeldom fingled out ſo well as they 


ſhould be; nor are they curious enough to diſtinguiſh 


the Charlock (which is one of the moſt common Weeds 


in Arable Land) from the Turnips; fo that about the 
Q q Middle 
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Middle of September, it is very common to ſee the Fields of 
Turnips, full of the yellow Flowers of the Charlock. 
Now, in the Horſe hoeing, all the Weeds in the Inter- 
vals will be entirely deſtroyed ; ſo that if the few Plants 
in the Rows of Turnips ſhould be overlooked, they may 
be eaſily drawn when they appear; and by this Method, 
the Land will be ſooner and better cleaned from Weeds. 

The greateſt Evil which attends a Crop of Turnips, 
is that of the Fly, which uſually happens ſoon after the 
Plants come above Ground, or while they are in the 
Seed Lea; for, after they have put out their rough 
Leaves pretty ſtrong, they will be paſt this Danger. 
This is always in dry Weather, fo that, if there happens 
Rain when the Turnips come up, they will grow fo 
faſt, as to be in a few Days out of Danger from the 
Fly; and it hath been found, that thoſe _ in Drills, 
have eſcaped the Fly much better than thoſe ſown in 
broad Caſt ; but, if Soot is ſown a long the ſurface of 
each Drill, it will be of great Service to keep off the Fly, 
and a ſmall Quantity of it will be ſufficient for a large 
Field, where the Drills only are to be covered. 

Another Danger of the Crops bcing deſtroyed is from 
Caterpillars, which very often attack them, when 
grown, to have fix or eight Leaves on a Plant. The 
fureſt Method of deſtroying theſe Inſects is to turn a 
large Parcel of Poultry into the Field, which ſhould be 
kept hungry, and turned early in the Morning into the 
Field; theſe Fowls will ſoon devour the Inſects, and 
clear the Turnips. To this Evil the Turnips, which 
are ſown in Drills, are not ſo much expoſed, for as the 
Ground between the Rows will be kept ſtirred, the 


Plants will be kept growing, ſo will. not be in Danger.of 
. ſuffering rom theſe InſeQs, for the Parent Inſects never 
depoſit their Eggs upon any Plants which are in Health, 
but as ſoon as they are ſtinted, they are immediately 


covered with the Eggs; and this holds in general wit 
Animals as with Vegetables, who are. ſeldom attacked 


by Vermin when they are. in perfect Health; whereas, 


when they become unhealthy, they are ſoon overſpread 


with them, fo that it is the. Diſeaſe which. occaſions the 


Vermin, and not the Vermin the Diſeaſe, as is com- 


- monly © imagined, Now as the Plants will always be in 
greater Health when the Ground is well. ſtirred: about. 
them, there will be leſs Danger of their ſuffering from 
. theſe Enemies, when. cultivated by the. Horſe- hoe, than 


in the common Way. 


When the Turnips are ſown in Drilks,, it: will' be 


the beſt Way to hoe between every other. Row at firſt, 
and. fome Time after to hoe the alternate 3 
which Method the Plants will receive more. Benefit 
from the often ſtirring the Ground, than if all the In- 
tervals were hoed at one. Time, and the Plants will be 
in leſs Danger of ſuffering from the Earth being thrown 
up too high on ſome. Rows, while others may be left 


too bare of Earth; but, when the. Earth has been 


thrown up on one Side of the Drill, it, may be turned 
down again before the next Interval is hoed, and this al- 


ternate Moving of. he. Earth will prepare the Ground 


very well for the ſucceeding Crop, as well as greatly im- 


prove the Turnips; but, as this Plough cannot well be 


drawn nearer to the Drills than 2 or 3 Inches, the re- 
maining Ground ſhould. be forked to looſen the Parts, 
and make ay fer the Fibres of. the Roots. to ſtrike. 
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out into the Intervals, otherwiſe, if the Land is 

it will become ſo hard in thoſe Places which are not Qtir- 
red, as to ſtint the Growth of the Turnips, and this 
may be done at a ſmall Expence; a good Hand will per- 
form a great deal of this Work in a Day, and, whoever 
will make the Trial, will find their Account in it, eſpeci- 
ally on ſtrong Land, where the Turnips are much more 
liable to ſuffer from the binding of the Ground, than 
on a looſe Soil, yet, in all Sorts of Ground, it will be of 
great Service io practiſe this. 

When the Ground is thus ſtirred in every Part, one 
Ploughing will be ſufficient, after the Turnips are eaten, 
for the ſowing of Barley, or any other Crop; ſo that 
there will be an Advantage in this, when the Turni 
are kept late on the Ground, as will often be the Caſe, 
eſpecially when they are cultivated for feeding Ewes, be- 
cauſe it is often the Middle of April before the Ground 
will be cleared; for late Feed in the Spring, before the 
natural Graſs comes up, is the moſt wanted, where 
Numbers of Sheep or Ewes are maintained, and one 
Acre of Turnips will afford more Feed than 50 Acres 
of the beſt Paſture at that Seaſon. | 

In Norfolk and ſome other Countries they cultivate 
great Quantities of Turnips for feeding black Cattle, 
which turn to great Advantage to their Farms, for here- 
by they procure a good Dreſſing for their Land; ſo 
that they have extraordinary good Crops of Barley upon 
thoſe Lands, which would not have been worth the 
ploughing, if it had not been thus huſbanded, 

hen the Turnips are fed off the Ground, the Cat- 
tle ſhould not be ſuffered. to run over too much of it; 
for, if they are not confined by Hurdles to as much as 
is ſufficient for them. one Day, they will ſpoil three 
Times the Quantity of Turnips thev. can eat, ſo that 


it is very bad Huſbandry to give them too much Room: 
therefore the Hurdles ſhould be once or twice every 


Day removed; forward, and, if the Turnips are drawn 
out of the Ground before the Cattle or Sheep are turn- 
ed into the new. Incloſure, there will be leis Waſte, 
for they will then eat up the whole Roots, whereas, 
if they are turned upon the. Turnips growing, they ſcoop 
the Roots, and leave the Rinds, which being hollow, 
the Urine of. the Sheep lodge. in them ;. ſo that, when 
they are forked. out of. the Ground, the Sheep, will not 
eat any of thoſe Roots which are thus tainted. 

I- cannot omit. taking Notice of a common Miſtake, 
which has prevailed with. Perſons . who have not been 
well informed to the contrary, which is, in relation to 
the Mutton, fatted with. Turnips, molt. People. belie- 
ving it to be rank and ill taſted; whereas it is a known 
Fact, that the beſt Mutton this Country affords is all fatted 
on Turnips; and thatrank Mutton; whoſe. fat is yellow, 
is what the low. marſhy .. ands of. Lincolnſhire, and other 
rank Paſtures, produce. 

In order to ſave good Turnip Seeds, you ſhould 
tranſplant ſome of. the faireſt Roots in February, placing 
them at leaſt two Feet. aſunder each Way, obſerving to 
keep the Ground clear from Weeds, until the Turnips 
have ſpread over the Ground, when they will prevent 
the Weeds from growing, and, when the Pods are form- 
ed, carefully guard them again the Birds who will de- 
vour it, when it is near ripe; at which Time you ſhould 
either. ſhoot the. Birds as they alight upon the Seed, or 
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lay fome bird-limed Twigs upon it, whereby ſome of 
them will be caught, and, if they are permitted to re- 
main ſome Time, and afterwards turned looſe, they 
will prevent the Birds from coming thither again for 
ſome Time as I have experienced. When the Seed 
is ripe, it ſhould be cut up, and ſpread to dry in the 
Sun ; after which it may be threſhed out, and preſerved 
for Uſe, ; 
There have been many Receipts for preventing the 
Fly taking Turnips, but few of them deſerve Notice, 
therefore I ſhall only mention two or three which I 
have ſeen tried with Succeſs. The firſt was ſteeping 
the Seeds in Water with flower of Brimſtone mixed, 
ſo as to make it ſtrong of the Brimſtone : Another was 
keeping it in Water with a Quantity- of the e of 
Horſe Aloes mixed; both which have been found of 
Uſe. The ſowing of Soot or Tobacco Duſt over the 
oung Plants, as ſoon as they appear above Ground, 
as alſo been found very ſerviceable : In ſhort, what- 
ever will add Vigour to the young Plants will prevent 
their being deſtroyed by the Fly, for theſe never attack 
them, till they are ſtinted in their Growth. 

RAPHANUS. Tourn. Ini. R. H. 229. Tab. 114. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 7 36. Radiſh ; in French, Raifort. 

The Characters are, 

The Empalement of the Fletuer is erefi, and compoſed 
of 4 oblong Leaves. The Flower has 4 Heart-ſhaped Petals, 
in — of a Croſs, which ſpread open, and are narrow 
at their Baſe ; it bath 4 Hin Glands, 1 on each Side 
the ſhort Stamina between them and the Style, and 1 be- 
tween each of the long Stamina and the Empalement ; it 
bath 6 ſhort Stamina which are erefl, 2 oppoſite, the 
Leneth of the Empalement, the other 4 are as lang as the 
Baſe of the Petals terminated by fingle Summits, and an 
oblong ſwelling Germen, narrowed the Length of the 
Stamina, with ſcarce any Style, crowned by a beaded Stig- 
ma. The Germen afterward becomes an oblong, /jmooth, ſpon- 
gy Pod having an acute Point, ſwelling and almoſt jointed, 
baving 2 Cells divided by an intermediate Partition, and 
filed with raundiſb Seeds. 

The Species are, | 

1. Rar HAN us radice oblongd. Radiſh with an oblong 
Root. Rapbanus minor eblongus C. B. F. 96. Smaller 
oblong Radiſh, or the common Radiſh. 

2. 1 radice retundd, Round - rooted or Na- 
ples Radiſh. a 5 33 

3. RAPHANUS radice orbiculatd depreſſii. Radiſh with 
an orbicular depreſſed Root. Raphanus major- orbicula- 
ris, vel retunaus. C. B. P. 96. Greater, orbicular, or 
round Radiſh, commonly called Turnip-rooted, or white 

niſb Radiſh. 
ys . radice fuſiformi. Radiſh with a Spin- 
dle - ſraped Root. er niger. C. B. P. 96. The 

D Radiſh. 
* ow ANUS filiquis teretibus articulatis lævibut uni- 
locularibur. H. C. 340. Radiſh with ſmooth, taper, 
jointed Pods having one Cell. Rapiftrum flare alba, fili- 
qud articulatd. C. B. P. 95. White flowering Charlock 
with a jointed Pod. _ 

The laſt Sort grows naturally on Arable Lands in 
moſt Parts of Europe, ſo is ſeldom admitted into Gar- 


dens. 


The other 4 Sorts are ſuppoſed to be only ſeminal Vas 
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riations, but from 40 Years Experience I have never 
found them vary from one to the other Sort, and I am 
certain whoever will make the trial, by ſaving the Seeds 
of each carcfully without Mixture, will always find the 
Plants prove the ſame as the Seeds were ſaved from. 

The 1 Sort here mentioned is that which is common- 
ly cultivated in Kitchen Gardens for its Root, of which 
there are ſeveral Varieties, as the ſmall-topped, the deep 


red, the pale red or Salmon, and the long-topped ſtriped - 


Radiſh ; all which are Varieties ariſing from Culture. 
The ſmall-topped Sort is moſt commonly preferredby the 
Gardeners near London, becauſe they require much leſs 
Room than thoſe with large Tops, and may be left 
much cloſer together, and, as the forward Radiſhes 
are what produce the greateſt Profit to the Gardener, 
the large topped Sort being commonly ſown upon Bor- 
ders near Hedges, Walls, or Pales, and apt to grow 
moſtly to.a Top, and not ſwell ſo much in the Root as 
the other, eſpecially if left pretty cloſe. 

The Seaſons for ſowing this Seed are various, accord- 
ing to the Time when they are deſired for Uſe, but the 
earlieſt Seaſon is commonly teward the latter End of 
Ofteber, that the Gardeners near London ſow them to 
ſupply the Markets, and theſe, if they do not miſcarry, 
will be fit for Uſe in March following, which is full as 
ſoon as moſt People care to eat them. They are com- 
monly ſown on warm Borders near Walls, Pales, or 
Hedges, where they may be defended from the cold 
Winds ; but there are ſome who ſow Radiſh Seeds among 
other Crops in the Middle of September, and, if theſe 
are not deſtroyed by Froſt, they will be fit for Uſe 
ſoon after Chriſtmas, but they muſt be eaten while 
young, for they ſoon grow ſticky and ſtrong. 

The 2d Sowing is commonly about Chriſtmas, provi- 
ded the Seaſon be mild, and the Ground in a fit Condi» 
tion to work; theſe are alſo ſowed near Shelter, but not 
ſo near Pales and Hedges as the firſt Sowing. Theſe, if 
they are not deſtroyed by Froſt, will be fit for Uſe the 
Beginning of April, but to have a Succeſſion of theſe 
Roots for the Table through the Seaſon, you ſhould 
ſow their Seeds once a Fortnight from the Middle of 
— till the Beginning of April, always obſerving to 
ow the latter Crops on a moiſt Soil, and an open Situa- 
tion, otherwiſe they will run up, and grow ſticky, before 
they are fit for Uſe. 

any Gardeners near London ſow Carrot Seed with 
their early Radiſhes, fo that, when their Radiſhes ate 
killed, which often happens, the Carrots will remain, 
for the Seeds of Carrots commonly lie in the Ground 
five or ſix Weeks before they come up, and the Radiſh- 
es ſeldom lie above a Fortnight at that Seaſon, ſo that 
theſe are often up, and killed, when the Carrot Seed re- 
mains ſafe in the Ground ; but, when both Crops ſuc» 
ceed, the Radiſhes muſt be drawn off very young, other- 
wiſe the Carrots will be drawn up ſo weak, as not to be 
able to ſupport themſelves when the Radiſhes are gone. 

It is 4 a conſtant Practice with theſe Gardeners to 
mix Spinach Seed with the latter Crops. of Radiſhes, 
which when the Radiſhes are drawn off, and the Ground 
cleaned between the * will grow prodigiouſly, 
and in a ok. ime as compleatly cover the 
Ground, as though Yhere had been no other Crop. And 


this Spinach, if it be of the broad-leaved Kind, will 
| Qq 2 be 
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le larger and (fairer that it commonly is when ſowti by it- 
ſelf, becauſe where People have no other Crop mixed 
with it they commonly fow it too thick, whereby it-is 
drawn up weak, but here the Roots ſtands pretty far 
apart, ſo that after the Radiſhes are gone, they have full 
Room to ſpread, and, if the Soil be good, it is a pro- 
digious Ste this Spinach will grow to, before it runs up 
for Seed; but this Huſbandry is chiefſy practiſed by ſuch 
Gardeners as pay very dear for their Land, and are 
obliged to have as many Crops in a Year' as poſiible, to 
pay ſuch large Rents. | . ak} 
When the Radiſhes are come up, and have got five 
or ſix Leaves, they muſt be pulled up where they are 
too cloſe, otherwiſe they will draw up to a Top, but the 
Roots will not'increafe their Bulk. In doing this, ſome 
only draw them out by Hand, but the beſt Method 1s 
to hoe them with z ſmall Hoe, which wiil ſtir the 
Ground, and deſtroy the young Weeds, and promote the 
Growth of the Plants. Ihe Diſtance which theſe 
ſhould be left, if for drawing up ſmall, may be 3 Inches, 
but, if they are to ſtand until they are pretty large, 
6 Inches is full near enough, and a ſmall Spot of 
Ground will afford as many Radiſhes at each Sowing, 
as can be ſpent in a Family while they are good. | 

If you intend: to fave Seeds of your Radiſhes, you 
ſhould, at the Beginning of May, prepare a Spot of 
Ground in Proportion to the Quantity of Seeds intended 
(but you ſhould always make Allowance for bad Seafons, 
becauſe it often happens, in a very dry Seaſon, that 
there will not be a fourth Part of the Quantity of Seeds 
pon the ſame Proportion of Ground as there will be 
in a moiſt Seaſon). This Ground ſhould be well dug 
and levelled ; then you ſhonld draw up ſome of the ſtrai- 
teſt and beſt-coloored Radiſhes (throwing away all fuch 
2s are ſhort, and that branch out in their Roots); theſe 
ſhould be planted in Rows 3 Feet Diſtance, and 2 Feet 
aſunder in the Rows, obſerving, if the Seaſon be dry, 
to water them until they have taken Root; after which 
they will require no farther Care, but to hoe down the 

eeds between them until they are adranced ſo high, as 
to ſpread over the Grountf, when they will prevent the 
Growth of Weeds. B 

V hen the Seed begins to ripen, you ſhould carefully 
guard it againſt the Birds, which will otherwiſe deftroy 
it. When it is ripe (which you may know by the Pods 
charigin; brown), cut it, and ſpread it in the Sun to dry; 
ater which*threſh it out, and lay it up for Uſe, where 
the Mice cannot come to it, who will eat it up. 
- The ſmall'round-rooted Radiſn is not very common 
in England, but in many Parts of [taly is the only 
Sort cultivated ; the Roots of this Kind are very white, 
round, ſmall, and very ſweet. This may be propagated 
as the common Sort but only with this difference, viz. 
That it muſt not be ſown till the Beginning of March, 
and the Plant allowed a greater Diſtance. ' I he Seeds o 
this Kind are very ſubject to degenerare,' when ſaved in 
England. unleſs they are, at ſuch Diſtance from the 
common Sort, as that the Farina of one cannot mix 
with the other. | | | 

The other round-rooted Radiſhes are rarely cultiva- 
ted in England, but thofe, who hge a Mind to have 
them, may ſow them as tlie laſt. | 

The black and white Spuniſb Radiſhes are commonly 
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cultivated for medicinal Uſe, though there ari 
Perfons very fond of them for nets able. ll 
commonly ſown about the Middle of July, or a little 
earlier, and are fit for the Table by the End of Augu/? 
or Beginning of September, and will continue good til 
the Froſt ſpoils them. Theſe muſt be thinned to a grea- 
ter Diſtance than the common Sort, for the Roots grow 
as, large as Turnips, therefore ſhould not be left nearer 
together than 6 Inches. 

Some Perſons who are very curious to have theſe Roots 
in Winter, draw them out of the Ground before the 
hard Froft comes on, and lay them up in dry Sand as is 
praiſed for Carrots; being careful to guard them from 
Wet and Froſt, and by this Method they preſerve them 
till the Spring. | 

RAPISTRUM.: See Sinapis. i 

RAPUNCULUS. Touran. Inft. R. H. 113. Tab. 38. 
Phyteuma. Lin. Gen. Pl. 203. Rampion. | 

The Cbaructers are, . 

The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf divided 
into acute Paris fitting upon the Germen. The Fl:wer 
hath one Petal, which is flarry, ſpreading open, and cut 
into 5 linear Segments which are recurved ; it- hath 5 Sta- 
mi na, ſborter thon the Petal, terminated by oblong Sum- 
mits. The Germen, which is ſituated under the Flower, 
ſupperts a flender recurved Style crowned by an oblong, twiſ- 
ted, three printed Stigma; it afterward becomes a roundiſh 
Capſule with three Cells filled with ſmall roundifh Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. Raruxcurus ſpicd oblongd, capſulis bilecularibus, 
feliis radicalibus cerdatit. Rampion with an oblong 
Spike of Flowers, Capſules containing two Cells, and 
the lower Leaves Heart-ſhaped. Rapunculus ' ſpicatus 
C. B. P. ga. Spiked Rampion. 8 
2. RayvxcuLUs faſciculs terminali ſeſſili, frliis denta- 
tis radicalibus cordatis. Rampion with Flowers grow- 
ing in Bunches, and terminating the” Stalks, indented 
Leaves, and thoſe at the Bottom Heart-ſhaped Rapurcuius 
Apinut corniculatus. C. B. P. gz. Horned Abine Rampion. 

3. RAPUNCULUsS capituls ſubrotundo foltis lincaribus 
integerrimis. Rampion with roundifh Heads, and linear 
entire Leaves. Rapwiculus felis gramines. Tourn. In/t. 
113. Rampion with a Graſs Leaf. Ne: 

4. RaruncuLvus capitulo Jubfeliaſe, folits omnibus 
lanceolatis. Rampion with Heads ſomewhat leafy, and 
all the Leaves Spear-ſhaped Rapunculus Alpittur parvus 
comsſur. J. B. 2. p. 814. Small Alpine, hairy Rampion. 
5. RayvNcvuLus capitulo ſubrotunds, Ps ferratis 
radicalibus cordatit. Rampion with roundiſh Heads, and 
fawed Leaves, the lower ones Heaft-fhaped. Rapunculus 
flore glei oſo, . J. B. 2. 810. Rampion with a 
purple globular Flower 

6. Raruxcurus folits obtufir, ſpicd fauciflord. Hall. 
Helv. 497. Rampion with obtuſe Leaves, and a Spike 
containing few Flowers, 

Theſe are all hardy Plants which will thrive in the 
open 'Air, They are propagated by Seed, which ſhould 
be ſown in Autumn, for it kept out of the Ground 
till Spring, they frequently fail. "Theſe Seeds ſhould be 
ſown on a Bed of freſh undunged Farth, where they 
are deſigned to remain, for they 'do not thrive fo well 
when tranſplanted ; therefore the beſt Method is to make 
{mall Drills croſs the Bed about 18 Inches afunder, and fow 

the 
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the Seeds therein ; then cover them lightly over with 
Earth, for if they are buried too deep, they will rot in 
the Ground. 'The following Spring the Plants will 
come up, when they ſhould be diligently weeded, which 
is all the Care they will require, only to be thinned where 
too cloſe, ſo as to leave them 6 or / Inches apart in the 
Rows, and afterwards they require no farther attention, 
but to keep them clcar from Weeds. In June the Plants 
will flower, and, if the Summer proves favourable, will 
produce ripe Seeds. 

As theſe Plants do not continue above 2 or 3 Years, 
there ſhould be Seeds ſown every other Year to continue 
the Sorts, for they are Vlanis which require little Trou- 
ble to cultivate, and their Flowers make a pretty Varie- 
ty in large Gardens, therefore tliey may be allowed a 
Place amongſt other hardy Flowers. 

RAPUNTIUM. Tour. Int. R. H. 163. Tab. 51. Lo- 
belia. Lin. Gen. P. 897. Rampions, or Cardinal's Flower. 

The Charaders are, 

The Bm falement of the Flewer is 1 Leaf cut into 5 
linear Segments, the teu upper being larger than the aber. 
The Flower is F 1 Petal ; it hath @ lng cylindrical Tube 
a little curved, and divided at the Brim inte 5 Segments, 
2 of which compoſe the upper Lip, and are ſmaller than 
the 3 lower which compoſe the under; it bath 5 Awl-ſbap- 
ed Stamina , the length of the Tube, terminated by ob!:ng 
Summits which coaleſce at tha Top in form of a Cylinder, 
but open in 5 parts at their Baſe ; it has an acute Germen, 
ſituated below the Flower, ſupporting a cylindrical Style 
crowned by a hairy ebtuſe Stigma. The Germen after- 
wards becomes an oval Capſnie, opening at the Tef, filled 
with ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are, | 

1. RaruxTIiUM caule crete, faliit Ianceolatit ſerratit, 
ſpicd ter minali. Cardinal's Flower with an erect Stalk, 
Spear-ſhaped ſawed Leaves, 'and a Spike of Flowers 
terminating the Stalk. Rapumium maximum, caccineo 
ſpicato flore. Col. in Rech. 880. The largeſt Rapuntium 
with a Spike of ſcarlet Flowers, commonly called ſcarlet 
Cardinal's Flower. 

2. RayunTIUM caule erefo, foliis lincari- lanceslatis 
integerrimis acuminatit ſpic terminali. Cardinal's Flower 
with an ere& Stalk, a linear, Spear-ſhaped entire, acute- 
pointedLeaf, and aSpike of Flowers terminating theStalks. 

3. RayuNTIUM caule erecto, foliis wats tanccelatis 
crenatis, calyeum finubus reflexis. Cardinal's Flower with 
an erect Stalk, oval, Spear-ſhaped, crenated Leaves, 
and the Sinuſes of the Empalements reflexed. Rupunit- 
um Americanum, flore dilutè carulty. H. R. Par. 105. 
American Cardinal's Flower, with a pale blue Flower, 
commonly called, the blue Cardinal's Flower. | 

4. RayuNTIUM cane creflo, foiiis cordatis obſolete 
dentatis petiolatis, floribus ſparſi: thyrſo longiſſimo. Car- 
dinal's Flower with an erect Stalk, Heart-ſhaped Leaves 
ſomewhat indented, and Foot Stalks, and the longeſt 
Spike of Flowers placed thinly. Rapantium Ameri- 
canum trach#{; folis, fire purpuraſcente. Plum. Cat. 5. 
American Cirdinal's Flower with a Throatwort Leaf, 
and a purpliſh Flower. 

5. RAyUNTIOM cue erefto foliit inferioribiis ſubri= 
tundis crenatis, ſup-riwibus lanceslatit ſerratis, ſpied ter- 
minali Rapuntiu with an ereQ Stalk, the lower Leaves 


roundifh and crenated, the upper Spear-ſhaped and ſaw- 
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ed, and a Spike of Flowers terminating the Stalk. 
Rapuntium urens, ſolonicnſe H. R. Blas. Stringing Car- 
dinal's Flower of Bl. | 

6. RavuNT1IUM caule ereflo folits ovatis ſubſerratic, 
pedunculs longioribus, capſulis inflatis, Cardinal's Flower 
with an erect Stalk oval Leaves ſome what ſawed and fon- 
ger than the Foot Stalks, and ſwelling Seed Veſlels. 
Labelia caule eres brachioto, foliis avats-lancc:latis o ſa- 
let incifss, caffulis inflitis. Hurt. Clif. 500. Lobelia with 
an erect branched Stalk, oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves a lit- 
tle cut, and ſwollen Secd Veſſels. 

7. RarunTiIVOM foliis evalibus crenatis lavatis flori- 
bus leteralibus falitarits, Cardinal's Flower with oval 
crenated downy Leaves, and Flowers growing ſingly 
from the Sides of the Stalks. Rapuntium foliis ſubratundis 
hirtis, flire ex alis ſlitario. Burm. Afr. 105. Tab. 40. 
Rapuntium with roundiſh hairy Leaves, and ſolitary Flow- 
ers proceeding from their Wings. 

8. RaPpuxTiUM lig lanaelatis dontatis, pedunculis 
brewi/limis lateralibus tube coralle hingiſſima. Cardinal's 
Flower with Spear-ſhaped indented Leaves, very ſhort 
Foot Stalks to the Flowers which proceed from the Sides 
of the Stalks, and a very long Tube to the Petal. Rapun- 
culus aquatitus, foliis cicbarii flare alb» tubs longil/img. 
Sloan. Hl. Fam. 1. p. 158. Aquatick Rampion with a 
Cicory Leaf, and a white Flower having the longeſt Tube. 

9. RArFUNTIUM caule patula ramſo fo'its lanceolatis 


ſubdentatis, pedunculis longifſimis. Ropuntium with a 


ſpreading branching Stalk, Spear-ſhaped Leaves ſome- 
what indented, and very long Foot Stalks to the Flowers. 
Campanula minor Africana, erm facie, flare viglaces, 
caulibus ereflis H. L. 110. Smaller Aft ican Bell Flower 
with the Appearance of Erinus, a Violet Flower, and an 
upright Stalk. 

10. RarunTIUM caulibus procumbenti® us, ili, lan- 
ceolatis ſor1 atis, pedunc uli lateralibus. Cardinal's Flower 
with trailing Stalks, Spear-ſhaped ſawed Leaves, and 
Foot Stalks proceeding from their Sides. Campanula 
minor Aſricana, erini ;acie caulibus procumbentibus. H. I. 
108. Smaller 4/7:can Bell Flower with the Appearance 
of Erinus and trailing Stalks. | 

The iſt Sort grows naturally by the Side of Rivers 
and Ditches in great Part of North America, but has 
been many Years cultivated in the Eurgpean Gardens, 


for the great beauty of its ſcarlet Flowers. The Root 


is compoſed of many white fleſhy Fibres ; the lower 
Leaves are oblong. a little ſaw} and of à dark pur- 
pliſh Colour on their upper Side; the >talls are ere, 
and riſe ahout a Foot and a Half high; they are gar» 
niſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves about 3 Inches lung, 
and one and a Half broad in the Middle, a little fawed 
on their Edges, having very ſhort Foot Stalks, and arg 
placed alternately ; the Stalk is terminated by a -pixe of 
Flowers ot an exceeding deautiful fcarlet Colour; theſe 
have a pretty long vbe, a little. ineurved, but, the 
Top cut longitudinally into 5 Segments; the zupper, wich 
are the ſmalleſt, are greatly reflcxed, the,three under, 
which form the lower Lip, are larger, and frread. open 
Thefe appear the latter End of Jui, and in Augift en 
they make a fine Appearance for a Month or more, 
and when the Autumn proves favourable, thev wiit pro- 

duce good Seeds here. 
This is propagated by Seeds, which, when they ripen 
In 
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in England, ſhould be ſown in Autumn in Pots filled 
with rich Kitchen Garden Earth, and placed under a 
common hot Bed Frame; or if the Seeds come from 
the Country, where the Plants grow naturally, they 
ſhould be ſown the ſame Way, fo ſoon as they arrive, 
for if kept out of the Ground 'till Spring, they will lie a 
Year in the Ground before they vegetate. | he Pots, 
in which theſe Seeds are ſown, ſhould be expoſed to the 
open Air when the Weather is mild, but they muſt 
be ſcreened from the Froſt, and the very hard Rains 
in Winter. In Spring the Plants will appear, when 
they ſhould have as much free Air as poſſible in mild 
Weather, and, if the Spring proves dry, they mult be 
frequently refreſhed with Water. As foon as they are 
fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot filled with the fame rich Farth, and placed in 
the Shade, till they have taken new Root ; then they 
may be placed where they may have the Morning Sun, 
in which Situation they may remain till Autumn Du- 
ring the Summer they muſt be duly watered in dry Wea- 
ther, and, when the Roots have filled the Pots, they 
ſhould be removed into larger. In Autumn they muſt 
be placed under a common Frame to ſcreen them from 
hard Froſt, but they ſhould enjoy the open Air at all 
Times, when the Weather is mild. The Spring fol- 
lowing they ſhould be new-potted, and placed where they 
may have the Morning Sun, always obſerving to water 
them duly in dry Weather, which will cauſe their Stalks 
to be ſtronger, and produce larger Spikes of Flowers 
in Auguſt ; theſe will continue long in Beauty, if not 
too much expoſed to the Sun, and, if the Autumn 
proves warm, the Seeds wiil ripen well in England. 
The Roots of this Plant will ſometimes laſt 2 or 3 Years, 
and produce Offsets for Increaſe, but they will not flow- 
er ſo ſtrong as the ſeedling Plants, therefore an annual 
Supply of them ſhould be raiſed. "There are many who 
opagate this Plant by cutting their Stalks into proper 
. and plant them in Pots filled with good 
Earth, or into an Eaſt Border, covering them cloſe with 
Glaſſes. Theſe frequently take Root, fo produce young 
Plants, but they are not ſo good as the ſeedlings. , 

The Plants of this Sort will live in the full Ground, 
if protected from hard Froſt in Winter. and will flower 
ſtronger than thoſe in Pots. | 

The 2d Sort grows naturally at Campeachy, from 
whence the late Mr. Robert Millar ſent the Seeds ; this 
hath a Fibrous Root like the firſt. The Stalks ate much 
larger, and riſe a Foot higher; they are cloſely garniſh- 
ed with Leaves above 4 Inches long, and half an Inch 
broad, very ſmooth and entire, ending in acute Points ; 

are terminated by ſhort Spikes of Flowers larger 
than thoſe of the 1ſt Sort, but of the ſame beautiful 
ſcarlet Colour, and which appear about the ſame Time 
with them. 

This is 8 Seeds as the firſt, but the Plants 
are not ſo hardy, therefore require to be placed in a mo- 
derate Stove in Winter, and in Summer in a deep Frame, 
where they may be covered with Glaſſes in bad Weather, 

dut enjoy the free Air at all Times, when the Weather is 
favourable. With this Management the Plants flowered 
very well in the Chelſea Garden, but they did not per- 
fe& Seeds. | 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Virginia, but bas 
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been long an Inhabitant of the Engliſh Gardens; this 
hath a perennial fibrous Root, The Leaves are ſmooth 
oval, Spear-ſhaped, and a little indented on their Edges; 
the Stalks riſe a Foot and a Half high, and are garniſh. 
ed with Leaves like thoſe at the Bottom, which are 
gradually ſmaller to the Top, fitting cloſe to the Stalk, 
The Flowers come out from the W ings of the Leaves j 


they are of a pale blue Colour, and have large Empale. 


ments, whoſe Edges are reflexed ; they appear a lit- 
tle earlier in July than the firſt Sort, and the Seeds fre- 
quently ripen in England. 

It is propagated as the firſt Sort, and the Plants re- 
quire the ſame Culture. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the late Dr. Houftoun ſent the Seeds; this is an 
annual Plant. The Stalk riſes about a Foot high, then 
divides into 4 or 5 ſmaller, which grow ere. The 
lower Part is garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped ſmooth 
Leaves, about an Inch and a Half long, and three Quar- 
ters of an Inch broad at the Baſe, leflening to a Point 
at the End ; they have ſmall Indentures on their Borders, 
and ſtand upon ſhort Foot Stalks. The upper lender 
Stalks are thinly garniſhed with ſmall purpliſh Flowers 
to the Top, and theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall Seed Veſ- 
lels, which ripen in Autumn. When the Seeds are per- 
mitted to ſcatter on the Pots which ſtand near them, and 
are ſheltered from the Froſt, the Flants will come up 
plentifully the following Spring, or, if they are ſown in 
Pots in Autumn, and ſheltered in Winter, they will 


ar iſe the following Spring, and theſe ſhould be tranſplan- 


ted into ſeparate ſinall Pots, placing them under a Frame, 
where they will flower in June and July, and their Seeds 
ripen in September ; the Plants will then decay. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the Foreſts about 
Blois in France; this is an annual Plant. The Root is 
compoſed of many fleſhy Fibres ; the Stalk riſes about 
2 Feet high, and is garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves 
near 3 Inches long, and one broad in the Middle; the 
are very thin, and ſawed on their Edges, ſitting cloſe 
to the Stalk ; the upper Part of the Stalk is garniſhed 
with very ſmall Leaves, and from their Baſe ariſe the 
Flowers which are of a bright blue Colour. They ap- 
pear in Fuly, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh Seed Veſ- 
ſels, with Holes at the Top, filled with ſmall red Seeds. 

The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown in Autumn 
in Pots filled with loamy Earth, and placed under a hot 
Bed Frame in Winter. When they come up in Spring, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted either into a Border of ſoft 
loamy Earth or into ſeparate Pots, ſhading them till 
they have taken new Root ; afterward they muſt be duly 


watered in dry Weather, which will cauſe them to flower 


ſtrong, and produce good Seeds. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in North America ; 
this is a biennial Plant in England, which rarely flowers 
the ſame Year the Plants come up, but decays ſoon 
after the Seeds are ripe. The Stalks of this are chan- 
neled and hairy, they grow erect to the Height of 2 Feet, 
and are garniſhed with thin oval Leaves, about 2 Incher 
long, and one broad in the Middle, ſitting cloſe to the 


Stalk ; they are of a light green, a little ſawed on the 


Edges. Ihe Flowers ſtand upon long ſlender Foot Stalks, 
which come out from the Wings of the Leaves, and 
form a looſe Spike which terminate the Stalk ; they 

; are 
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are ſmall, and of a light blue Colour. This flow- 
ers in Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in September. This 
is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Au- 
tamn, in Pots filled with rich Earth, and treated as the 
1ſt Sort. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally at the Cape y Good 
Hape; this is biennial; the Stalks rife a Foot and a Half 
high, they are covered with a hairy Down, and are 
purpliſh toward the Bottom; the Leaves are oval, 2 
Inches and a Half long, and an Inch and a Quarter 
broad, of a deep green, a little hairy on their under 
Side, and fit cloſe to the Stalks. The Flowers ſtand 
on long ſlender Foot Stalks, which come out from the 
Boſom of the Leaves, ſometimes one proceeding from 
a Joinr, and at others they come out oppofite on each 
Side the Stalk, each Foot Stalk ſuſtaining: one pale blue 
Flower, which being ſmall makes but little Appearance. 
This flowers about the fame *I'ime: with the former, 
and may be propagated the fame Way. | 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in moiſt Places, on 
moſt of the Iſlands of the Weft Indies. This is alſo a 
bienmal Plant, whoſe Root is compoſed of a few ſtrong 
ligneous Fibres, which ſtrike deep in the Ground; the 
Stalk riſes about 8 or 9 Inches high, and'is cloſely gar- 
niſhed with Leaves on every Side; theſe are 4. Inches 
ſong and half an Inch broad, very deeply indented on 
their Edges ; they are hairy, of à deep green, and fir 
eloſe to the Stalks. The Flowers come out at every 
Joint from the Wings of the Leaves, ſtanding on very 
mort Foot Stalks ; the Tube of the Flower is from 3 
10 4 Inches long, very ſlender, and deeply cut at the 
Top into 5 Segments, which ſpread open; they are 
white and appear in June, and are ſucceeded by turgid 
Seed Veſſels, crowned by the 5 Segments of the Petal, 
huving 3 Holes at the Top, and filled with fmall gray- 
iſh Seeds, The Seed ſhould be ſown ſoon after it is 


ripe, in Pots filled with rich Earth; and plunged into the 


Tan Bed in the Stove, obſerving to refreſh the Earth 
trequently with Water. In Spring the Pots may be 
removed, and plunged into a hot Bed, which will ſoon 
bring up the Plants; when theft are fit to remove, 
they ſhould be each tranſplanted imo a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot, filled with rich Earth, and plunged into a freſh 
hot Bed, ſhading them. from the Sun till they have 


taken new Root; then they may be treated as other 


tender Plants from the ſame Country, giving them a 
large Share of Air in warm Weather, and frequently 
refreſhing them. with Water. In Autumn the Plants 
muſt be plunged into the Tan Bed of the Stove, where 
they will flower. the following Summer and produce 


. ripe Seeds, ſoon after which the Plants will decay. If 
the Seeds of this Plant are brought from the 1e/t- Indies, . 


they ſhould be ſown as ſoon as they arrive, .in Pots fil- 
led with rich Earth; and if it happens in Winter, the 


Pots ſhould be plunged into the Tan Bed in the Stove ;. 


but if in Spring or Summer, they may be plunged into 
a-hot Bed in the common Frames: Theſe Seeds when 
ſown in the Spring, ſeldom grow the fame Year, there- 
fore the following Autumn the Pots ſhould be removed 
into the - Stove, and managed according to the above 
Directions. | 

The gth Sort grows naturalfy at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this is an annual Plant; the. Stalks are ſlender, 
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branching, and fpread out on every Side ; they riſe a- 
bout a Foot high, and are garniſhed with ſmall Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, which are indented on their Edges, and 
ſit cloſe to the Branches. The Flowers are ſmall and 
blue, they ſtand upon very flender long Foot Stalks, 
and appear in Jug; they are ſucceeded by ſmall round- 
iſh Seed Veſſels, filled with ſmall Seeds which ripen in 
September, If the Seeds of this Sort are ſown in Au- 
tumn, they will ſucceed much better than when ſown 
in Spring ; they may be ſown in Pots, and ſheltered un- 
der a common hot Bed Frame in Winter, expoſing them 
to the open Air at all Times in mild Weather, but 
ſcreening them from the Froſt ; and in Spring, the Pots 


ſhould be plunged into a moderate hot Bed, which will 


ſoon bring up the Plants; when they are fit to remove, 
they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled 
with rich Earth, and plunged into à moderate hot Bed 
again, ſhading them from the Suh till they have taken 
new Root; then they muſt. have a large Share of free 
Air when the Weather is mild; and as the Plants grow 
ſtrong,. they ſhouid be gradually hardened to bear the 
open Air, into which they ſhould be removed in June, 
placing them in a fhektered Situation, where they will 
flower in Ju, and if the Seaſon proves favourable, the 
Seeds will ripen in September; but if the Seaſon prove 
cold, it will be proper to remove one or two Plants into 
2 Glaſe Caſe, to obtain good Sceds. | 

The 10th Sort comes from the Cape of Good Hope ; 
this hatk trailing Stalks, the Leaves ate ſawed on 
their Edges, and the Foot Stalks come out from the 
Side of the Branches, in which it differs from the laſt 
—_— It may be propagated by Seeds, and treated as 
the laſt. 


RAUVOLFIA: Nun. Nev. Ger 19. Tab. 40. Lin. 


Gen. Pt. 259. 
The Charafler: are, 


The Flywer bas a ſmall permanent Empalement af ene 


Leaf, cut into 5 Parts at the Tap: The Petal is Funnel- 
ſhaped, the Tube cylindrical and globular at the Baſe, and 
cut at the Brim into 5* Parts: It bas 5 Stamina a little 
ſorter than the Tube, terminated by ere Summits, and 
a roundiſh Germen, ſuppirting a ſbert Style, crnwned by a 
beaded Stigma. e Germen” becomes a g/obutar Berry 
with two Celli, inclfing one compreſſed Seed in each. 
The Species are, 

1. RAUvOLTTIIA foliis quaternis, avato-lanreolati; - ſubs 
dentatis. Rauvilfia with Leaves placed by Fours, which 
are oval, Spear-ſhaped, and ſomewhat indented. Rau- 
v{fia tetrapbylla latiſolia. Plum: Nov.” Gen. 19. Broad 
four-leaved Rau.. 

2. RAUvOLFIA foliis quaternit lancrolstit integerrimis. 


Ruu volſia with four Spear-ſhaped entire Leaves at each 


Joint. This is the Rauvolfia tetraphylla a guſtifelia. 
Plum. Nu. Gen. 19. Narrow fout-leaved Raupe. 

Both theſe Sorts grow naturally in the warmeſt Parts 
of America; Ms. Robert Millar fent the Seeds ſrom 
Carthagena in Neu- Spain, where he obſerved the Shrubs 
growing in great Plenty. Theſe rife with ſeveral lig- 
neous Stalks from the Root, which grow y or 9 Feet 
high; ſending out a few ſmall Side Branches, covered 
with a ſmooth green Bark when young, but as they are 


older, their Bark changes to a gray. The Leaves are: 


placed by Fours at each Joint round the Branches; 
0 tu. e 


1 1 
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oſe of the firſb Sort are two 1 0 a Half Jong. 


and an Inch and a Half broad in the Middle; they ate 
of a light green, and have a few flight Indentures an 
their EJges ; the Leaves of the other Sort are full as 


long, but are a third Part narrower, and of a thinner 


Subſtance. Thefe Differences continue in the Plants 


which are raiſed from Sceds, for I have ſeveral Times 


propagated them both from Seeds, and have conſtavity 
tound the ,Seeds produce the ſame as the Plants from 
which they were taken. The Flowers are Tae on 
lender Foot Stalks, which ariſe from the Wings of the 
Leaves; they are tubulous, and globular at their Baſe, 
and are ſucceeded by roundiſh Berries, about the Size 
of thoſe of the Privet, which turn black when they are 
ripe. . Theſe Plants flower moſt part of Summer, and 
the Fruit ripens in Autumn and Winter; the Leaves 
and Stalks of theſe Plants have ,a milky Juice, which 
flows out if they are broken. | 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in Autumn ſoon after they are ripe ; for if kept 
out of the Ground ?till Spring, the Plants rarely come 
up the ſame Year ; and this is frequently the Caſe with 
thoſe Seeds, which are brought to England. 

The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in Pots 
filled with freſh Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed of 
Tangers Bark; for as they are very hard, they fre- 
quently remain a long Time in the Ground ; therefore 
when they are in Pots, they may be ſhifted from one 
Bed to another, as their Heat decays. When they 
come up, they mult be frequently watered but it muſt 
not be given them in large Quantities ; for as the Plants 
are ſucculent and full of a milky Juice, they are in 
Danger of rotting with too much Moiſture. They 
ſhould alſo have a large Share of freſh Air admitted to 
them in warm Weather, and when about two Inches 
high, they ſhould be traniplanted each into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot filled with freth light Earth, and plunged in- 
to the hat Bed again, obſerving to ſhade them from the 
Sun until they have taken new Root; after which Time 
they ſhould have free Air admitted to them cvety Day, 
in Proportion to the Warmth af the Seaſon. In this 
hot Bed the Plants may remain til} toward Michaelmas 
when they ſhould be removed into the Stove, and-plun- 
ged into the Tanners Bark, where they muſt be kept 
warm, and not have too much Moiſture in cold Wea— 
ther. | 

As they are Natives of very hot Countries, they will 


not live in the open Air in England, therefore they 


ſhould conſtantly remain in the Stove ; and if they are 
continued in the Bark Bed, they will thrive much faſter 
than when placed on Stands in a dry Stove. But in the 
Summer Seaſon they ſhould have a large Share of freſh 
Air admitted to them, and. the Leaves of the Plants 
muſt be now and then waſhed with a Sponge, to clcar 
them from the Filth they are apt to contract; which, if 
ſuffered to remain, will retard wage, Tat hy Where 
due Care is taken of them, they will thrive very faſt, 
and the ſecond Year will produce Flowers, and conti- 
nue ſo to do for many Years, and will perfect their 
Seeds in England. They may alſo be propagated by 
Cuttings, which ſhould be laid to dry for two or three 
Days before they are planted, and then plunged into a 
moderate hot Bed of Tanners Bark, oblerving to ſhade 
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them until they have taken Root, after which th 5 
* as * ſeedling Plants. bs 4 
RESEDA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 423. Tab. 238. Li; 
Gen, Pl. 535. Baſtard-rocket, wy : e 

4 The Characters are, 
he Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, cut i 
ſeveral Parts almoſl1 to the Bottom, 2 ts hee Foy 75 


Petals of the Flower are unequal, and Ih aw? 
1 1% , generality trifid 
bave a Honey Gland on their Baſe, the Tau of 28 


palement. The Honey Glands are plain, erecb. and produ- 
ced fram the upper Side of the apr between ” 2 
mina and the Place of the upper Petal, Joining with the 
277 of the Petals, dilating from the Sides. It hath 15 er 

16 ſbort Stamina, terminated by ered obtuſe Summits : 
and a gibbous Germen, fitting upin very ſhort Styles, crown- 
ed by a fingle Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes a gib- 
* 7 wg 2 of one Cell, with an Aperture be- 

ween the Styles, filled with Kidney-ſbaped 
to the Angles of the Capſule, n en 

The Species are, , 

1. RrsYDA foliis pinnatis, foliolis integris alternis Ho- 
ribus tetragynis. Baſitard-rocket with winged Le 
whoſe Lobes are entire and placed alternate, and have 
four Styles to the Flower. Reſeda vulgaris. C. B. B. wo 
* Baſtard- rocket. | | : 

2, RESEDA liist omnibus trifidis, infer ioribus pinnati 
wy Co. 12 2; Rae wich al the 1 

„ and the lower ones winged. Reſeda cri 0 
Bocc. * 77. Prench curled > Wn M6 

3. RESEDA folis integris trilebiſque, calycibus maxi- 
mis. Hort, CI f. 412. n 3 4 
hd Leaves, and having the largeſt Empalement. Re/eda 
minor vulgaris. Tourn. Inſt. 413. Leſſer common Baſ. 
tard-rocket. 

4. Restna foliis difformibus, dentatis floribus trigynit. 
Baitard-rocket with , mace _- 1 
Flowers having three Styles. Reſeda minor alba, dentatis 
faliis. Barrel. Icon. 588. Smaller white Baſtard rocket 
with indented Leaves. 

5. ResEDaA foliis pinnatis, flaribus tetrazynis. Hart. 
Upſal. 149. Baſtard-rocket 400 winged 2 and 
Flowers having four Styles. Reſeda foljis calcitrapæ flare 


. alba. Mor. Hort. R. BI. Baſtard-rocket with Star Thiſtle 


10 and a white Flower. 

. Resegpa folis integris trilobiſgu- ibus tetragynis. 
Tab. 217. Baſtard-rocket with avs ford * 
Leaves, and Flowers having four Styles, commonly cal. 
led ſweet Reſeda, or Mignonette d Egypte. 

7. Resepa foliis ſubluatis ſparſis. Sauv. Monſp. 41, 
Baſtard- rocket with Awl-ſhaped Leaves placed thinly. 
Seſamaides flare albo, foliis caneſcentibus. Taurn. Inſt, 
424. Baſtard Seſamum with a white Flower and hoary 
Leaves. 

8. RESEDA foliis lancealatis integer ic, calycibus quadri- 
fodis. Lin. Sp. Plant.. 448. Baſtard-rocket with Spear- 
ſhaped entire Leaves, and quadrifid Empalements. Lu- 
teola berba ſalicis folio. C. B. P. 100. Dyer's Weed, or 
wild Woad, by ſome called Weld. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
[taly, and Spain. This is a biennial Plant, which flow- 
ers and ſeeds the ſecond Year, and periſhes ſoon after. 
The Root is long, white, and a little ligneous ; the 
Leaves are unequally winged and entire, the Stalks chan- 

nelled 
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nelled, and garniſhed with ſmaller winged Leaves; they 

riſe a Foot and a Half high, 'and are terminated by a 
hong looſe Spike of pale yellow Flowers, compoted of 
ſeveral unequal Petals; the two upper are the largeſt, 
the Side ones leſs, and the lower are ſo ſmall, as to be 
f-arce conſpicuous ; they are all of a ſingular Figure, 
2nd appear as if one Leaf came out of two others, In 
the Middle ate ſituated many Stamina terminated by yel- 
law Sumraits, and at the Bottom 'a three cornered Ger- 
raen, which aſterward turns to a three-cornered Seed 
Veſlel, having three or four Holes at the Top, and filled 
with black Sceds. 

\ The 2d Sort grows 2 in chalky Land, in many 
Parts of England; the lower Leaves of this are winged, 
and every Lobe is cut into three ſmaller ; they are curl- 
ed on their F4zes, and have ſome ſmall Indentures. The 
Stalks riſe about the fame Height as the former, and 
are terminated by longer and looſer Spikes of Flowers, 
than thoſe of the former Sort; the Flowers are paler, 
and approach to a white. This flowers in Jun, and the 
Seeds ripen in S-ptember. 

The zd Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
and Italy; this is an annual Plant, which has generally 
a ſingle fleſhy Tap Root, running deep in the Ground, 
ſending out ſeveral trailing Stalks near a Foot long, which 
divide into ſmaller Branches; theſe are gatniſhed with 
ſmalt Leaves, forme Wedge-ſhaped and entire, others 
cut into three obtuſe Parts. The Ends of the Pranches 
are terminated by looſe Spikes of Flowers, ſtanding on 
pretty long Foot Stalks. The Empalement of the Flow- 
er is large, divided into 5 Segments almoſt to the Bot- 
tom; the Flowers are white, and ſhaped like thoſe of 
ine other Sorts. It flowers in July, and the Sceds ripen 
in Autumn. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in /tal; and Spain; this 
is a bienaial Plant, the lower Leaves are vnequally wing- 
ed, ſome of the intermediate Lobes or Segments being 
much leſs than the others, and of different Shapes. The 
Stalk riſes a Foot and a Half high, garniſhed with ſmal- 
ler difformed winged Leaves, indented on their Edges. 
The Flowers are produced in flender looſe Spikes at the 
Top of the Stalks; they are ſmall and white, of the 
ſame Shape with the others, appearing in June, and the 
Seeds ripen in September. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the South of France; 
it is a biennial Plant, the lower Leaves are large, wing- 
ed, and compoſed of many narrow Lobes or Segments 
placed alternate, of a grayiſh Colour ; the Stalks riſe 
two Feet and a Halt high, and are garniſhed with the like 
Leaves, which diminiſh to the Top; the Stalks are ter- 
minated by ſhorter and thicker Spikes of Flowers than 
either of the former, which are white, and ſhaped like 
thoſe of the other Species. It flowers in June, and the 
Seeds ripen in Auęiſt. 

The 6th Sort is ſuppoſed to grow natural'v in Ery+t ; 
the Seeds were ſent me by Dr. Adrian Jen Rozen, the 
late Profeſſor of Botany at Leyden. Ihe Root of this 
Plant is compoſed of many, ſtrong Fibres, which run 
deep in the Ground, from which come out ſeveral Stalks 

about a Foot long, which divide into many ſmall Btanch- 
es; theſe are garniſhed with oblong Leaves, fome en- 
tire, and others divided into three Parts; they are about 
two Inches long, and three Quarters, of an Inch broad 
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in the Middle, ending in oval Points; they are of a 
deep green Colour. Ihe Flowers are produced in looſe 
Spikes at the End of the Branches, they ſtand on pretty 
long Foot Stalks, and have large Empale ments; they are 
of an herbaceons white Colour, and ſmell very like treth 
Raſoberries, which occaſions its being much cultivated 
in the Engliſb Gardens. This Plant is ſo like the 3d Sort, 
as to be taken for it by ſume, but the Flowers of the 3d 
have no Scent; fo that thoſe who have been impoſed 
on, by having the Seeds of the 3d Sort ſent them for 
this, have ſcppoſed the Plant was degenerated. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally on the Mountains in 
Spain; this hath a perennial Root, from which ariſe a 
few flender ligneous Stalks, a Foot and a Half high, 
thinly garniſhed with linear obtuſe Leaves, of a grayiſh 
Colour ; the upper Part of the Stalk is garniſhed for a 
good Length with ſmall, whitiſh, purple Flowers, ran- 
ged in a very looſe Spike, ſitting cloſe to the Stalk. Theſe 
appear the latter End of May, and the Sceds ripen in 
Au gu ft. 

11 8th Sort grows naturally on dry Banks and old 
Walls in England, but is cultivated in ſome Places for 
the Dyer's Uſe. This is now generally believed to be the 


Plant, with wk ich the ancient Inhabitants of this Ifland 


painted themſelves, and not the Woad, as has been by 
ſome ſuppoſed ; for the Dyer's Weed is a Native here, 
whereas the Woad has been ſince introduced into this 
Country. This is a biennial Plant; the Root is com- 
poſed of a few ligncous Fibres; the Leaves are 4 Inches 
long, and haf an Inch broad, entire, and ending in ob- 
tuſe Points; tbeſe the firſt Year ſpread circularly near 
the Ground, and have ſome gentle Wayings on their 
Edges ; the Stalks rife 3 Feet high, and are garniſhed 
with Leaves of the fame Shape with thoſe at Bottom. 
They are tetminated by long looſe Spikes of yellowiſh 
Flowers, which appear the latter End of June, and the 
Seeds ripen in September. 

The five Sorts firſt mentioned, and alſo the 7th, are 
ſeldom cultivated in Gardens, except for Variety, ha- 
ving very little Beauty and being of no Uſe ; but who- 
ever has a Mind to have them, need only fow the Seeds 
in Autumn, and when the Plants come up, thin them 
and keep them cle in from Weeds, If their Seeds are 
permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up in Plenty, 
and ſometimes become troubleſome Weeds. 

The Seeds of the 6th Sort ſhould be fown on a mo- 
derate hot Bed in, Afarch, and when the Plants are 
ſtrong enongh to tranſplant, they ſhould be pricked out 
upon another maderate hot Bed to bring them forward; 
but they ſhould have a large Share of Air in warm Wea- 
ther, otherwiſe they will draw up very weak. Ahout 
the latter End of May they may be planted out, ſome 
into Pots, to place near the Apartments, and others into 
warm Borders, where they may remain to flower and 
Seed. For the Plants which grow in the full Ground, 
often produce more Seeds than thoſe in Pots; but at 
the Time when the Seed Veſſels begin to ſwell, the 
Plants are frequently infeſted with green Caterpil- 
lars, which, if not deſtroyed, will eat off all the Seed 
Veſſels. 

It the Seeds of this Plant are ſown on a Bed of light 
Farth in April, the Plants will come up very well, and 
when not tranſplanted, will grow larger than thoſe rai- 
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ſed in the hot Bed, but they will not flower ſo carly. 
The Plants may be preſerved through the Winter in a 
Green-houſe, where they will continue flowering moſt 
Part of the Year, but the 2d Year they are not fo 
vigorous as the firſt. 

The 8th Sort is the Weld, which is accounted a 
rich Commodity for Dyeing ; where this is cultivated, 
the Seeds are commonly ſown with Barley in the Spring, 
and after the Barley is taken off the Ground, the Weld 
begins to make ſome Progreſs, and the next Seaſon is 

ulled up for Uſe. This has been long practiſed, and 
it will be difficult to prevail on the Cultivaters of this 
Plant to depart from their old Cuſtoms ; but if any 
Perſons will follow the Directions hereafter given, I 
can trom Experience promiſe them much better Suc- 
ceſs. 

The Weld will grow upon very poor Soil, but the 
Crop will be in proportion to the goodneſs of the Land ; 
for upon very poor Ground, the Plants will not riſe a 
Foot high, whereas on good Ground I have meaſured 
them upward of 3 Feet, and the Stalks, Leaves, Cc. 
have been in proportion; ſo that the bettet the Soil is, 
the greater will be the Produce. 

The beſt Way to cultivate this Plant, is to ſow it 
without any other Crop; if the Ground is ready by 
the Beginning or Middle of Augu/?, that will be a good 
Seaſon ; the Land ſhould be well ploughed and harrowed 
fine, but unleſs very poor, will not require Dung ; when 
the Ground is well harrowed and made fine, the Seeds 
ſhould be ſown ; one Gallon of the Seeds is ſufficient to 
ſow an Acre of Land, for they are ſmall. It Rain falls 
in a little Time after the Seeds are ſown, it will bring 
up the Plants, and in two Months they will be fo far 
advanced, as to be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the Weeds; 
then they ſhould be hoed in the like Manner as Turnips, 
always obſerving to do it in dry Weather, for then the 
Weeds will ſoon die afer they are cut up; at this Time 
the Plants may be left about ſix Inches Diſtance ; if this 
is done in dry Weather, and the Work well performed, 
the Plants will be clean from Weeds till the Spring; 
but as young Weeds will come up in March, fo if in 
dry Weather the Ground is hoed again, it may be per- 
formed at a ſmall Expence while the Weeds are young, 
and then they will ſoon decay; and if after this there 
ſhould many more Weeds appear, it will be proper to 

hoe it a third Time, about the Beginning of May, which 
will preſerve the Ground clean till the Weld is fit to pull. 
The beſt time to pull the Weld for Uſe, is as ſoon as it 
begins to flower, though moſt People ſtay till the Seeds 
are ripe, being unwilling to loſe the Seeds; but it is 
much better to ſow a ſmall Pieceof Land with this Seed, 
to remain fcr a Produce of new Seeds, than to let 
the whole ſtand for Seed; becauſe the Plants which are 

rmitted to ſtand fo long will be much leſs worth for 

ſe, than the Value of the Seeds ; beſides, by draw- 
ing off the Crop early, the Ground may be ſown with 
W heat the fame Seaſon ; for the Plants may be drawn 
up the latter End of June, when they will be in the 
greateſt Vigour, ſo will afford a greater Quantity of 
the Dye. | ; 

When the Plants are pulled, they may be ſet up in 
ſmall Handfuls to dry in the Field, and when it is dry 
enough, it may be tied up in Bundles and houſed dry, 
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being careful to ſtack it looſely, that the Air may paſs 


between to prevent its fermenting. 

That which is left for Seeds ſhould be pulled as ſoon 
as the Seeds are ripe and ſet up to dry, and then beat out 
for Uſe; for if the Plants are left too long, the Seeds 
will ſcatter. The uſual Price of the Seed is ten Shil- 
lings a Buſhel. 

RHABARBARUM. See Rheum. 
RHABARBARUM MONACHORUM. See Ru- 
mex. IT 

RHAGADIOLUS. See Lapſana. 

RHAMNOIDES. See Hippophae. 

RHAMNUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. F. 593. Tab. 366. 
Lin. Gen. Pl. 235. the Buckthorn; in French, Wer- 
prun. 

The Characters are, 

It bath male and female Flowers on different Plants ; 
theſe bave no Empalements according to ſome, or Petal; 
according to others. The Cover of the Sexes is Funnel-ſhap- 
ed, and cut into 4 Parts at the Top, which ſpread open, 
The male Flowers have 4 Stamina t Length of the Tube, 
— G by ſmall Summits. The female Flowers have a 
rounds ermen ſupporting a ſbort Style, crowned by a 
quadrifid Stigma. The me — ward. a 
roundiſh Berrie, incloſing 4 bard Seeds. 

The Species are, | 

1. RHAmNUs floribus axillaribus, foliis ov to- la nceo- 
latis ſerratis nerveſit, Buckthorn with Flowers proceedin 
from the Sides of the Branches, and oval, . 
ſawed, veined Leaves. Rhamnus catbarticus. C. B. P. 
478. Purging or common Buckthorn. 

2. RHamNnvus floribus axillaribus, foliis evatis acumi- 
natis nervofts integerrimis. Buckthorn with Flowers pro- 
ceeding from the Sides of the Branches, and oval, acute- 
pointed entire Leaves, having Veins. Rhamnus catharti- 
cus minor. C. B. P. 478. Smaller purging Buckthorn, 
commonly called Dwarf Rhamnus. 

3. RHamxvus folits Janceolatis, floribus axillaribus. 
Buckthorn with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and Flowers grow- 
ing from the Sides of the Stalks. Rbamnus catbarticus 
miuor, folio longiori. Tour n. Inſt. 593. Smaller purging 
Buckthorn with a longer Leaf. 

4. RHamnvs foliis cuneiformibus confertis perennan- 
tibus, floribus corymbeſis alaribus. Buckthorn with Wedge- 
ſhaped ever-green Leaves growing in Cluſters, and Flow- 
ers growing in roundiſh Bunches from the Sides of the 
Branches. Rhamnus Afer, folio prani longiore ſubro- 
tundo, flore candicante, ſpinis longiſſimis. Boerb. Ind. 
alt. 212. African Buckthorn with a longer roundiſh Plum 
Leaf, a very white Flower, and long Spines. 

The 1| Sort grows naturally in the Hedges in many 
Parts of England; it riſes with a ſtrong woody Stalk to 
the Height of 12 or 14 Feet, ſending out many irre- 
gular Branches; the young Shoots have a ſmooth, gray- 
iſh, brown Bark, but the older Branches have a darker 
and rougher Bark, and are armed with a few ſhort 
Thorns. The Leaves ſtand upon pretty long ſlender 
Foot Stalks ; they are of the oval Spear Shape, about 
two Inches and a Half long, and one and Quarter broad 
flightly ſawed on their Edges, of a dark green on their 
upper Side, but of a pale or light green on their un- 
der, having a pretty ſtrong Mid-rib, and ſeveral Veins 
procecding from it, which diverge toward the Sides, but 
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meet again near the Point of the Leaf. The Flowers 
come out in Cluſters from the Side of the Branches; 
thoſe of the male have as many Stamina, as there are 
Diviſions in the Petal; thoſe of the ſemale have a round- 
iſh Germen, which atterward turns a pulpy Berry of 
a roundiſh Form, incloſing four hard Seeds. It flowers 
in Fune, and the Berries ripen in Autumn. : 

The Berries of this are uſed in Medicine; from them 
there is a purging Syrup made, called Syrupus e ſpina 


cervina, or Syrup of Buckthorn ; which is reckoned a 


Medicine to purge watery Humours, and againſt 
the Dropſy, Jaundice, Ih, and all Manner of Erup- 
tions on the Skin: Of late Years, the People who ſup- 
ply the Market with theſe Berries, have mixed ſeveral 
other Sorts with them, ſo that when the Syrup is made 
by Perſons who have not Skill to diſtinguiſh the Berries, 
it is often very bad, ſo that two Ounces of the Syrup 
from one Shop, will not purge ſo well as one from 
another, which has brought this Medicine into Diſrepute 
with many Perſons. Theſe Berries may be eaſily known 
by examining their Seeds, to ſee if there are four in 
each, and alſo by rubing the a upon white Paper, 
which it will ſtain of a green Colour. 

From the Juice of theſe Berries is made à very fine 
green Colour, called by the French Verd- de- veſſie, which 
is much eſteemed by the Painters in Miniature. 

The ſecond Sort grows naturally in the South of 
France; this is an humble Shrub, ſeldom rifing more 
than 3 or 4 Feet high, ſending out many irregular 
Branches, covered with a dark brown Bark, and gar- 
niſhed with oval Leaves ending in acute Points ; they 
are about three Quarters of an Inch long, and half an 


Inch broad in the wideſt Part, which is near the Baſe ; 


the are of a yellowiſh green and a thin Conſiſtence, 
having ſeveral Veins diverging from the Mid-rib toward 
the Sides, which converge again toward the Point. 
The Flowers come out upon ſmall Curſons or Spurs on 
the Side of the Branches, each ſtanding upon a ſeparate 
ſhort Foot Stalk; they are of a yellowiſh herbaceous 
Colour having ſhort ſwelling Tubes, and are cut in- 
to 5 acute Segments at the Top, which ſpread open; 
they appear in June, but are not ſucceeded by Berries 
here. 

Mr. Du Hamel de Monceaux, of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, ſays, that the Fruit of this Species 

thered green is the Grain d' Avignon, or Avignon 

rries, which are uſed in dying of yellow, but I have 
been aſſured by a Gentleman of Skill who reſided 
long in the South of France, that the Avignen Berries 
were the Fruit of the narrow-leafed Alaternus, and in 
order to be better fatisfied of the Truth, I gathered a 
Quantity of the Berries of the narrow-leafed Alaternus 
before they were full ripe, and carried them to two emi- 
nent Dealers in this Commodity, and aſked them if 
they knew what theſe Berries were; they both aſſured 
me, after making Trial of them, that they were Avig- 
nan Berries, and if I had a large Quantity of them, 
they would purchaſe them all ; therefore, as the Alater- 
mus betore mentioned is one of the moſt common Shrubs 


in the South of France, from whence the Avignon, 


Berries are brought, we may Suppoſe Mr. Du Hamel 
has been ill informed. 
The 3d Sort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; this 
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grows to a larger Size than the ad, but not fo high as 
the iſt, The Branches are ſtronger, and are armed 
with a few long Spines; the Leaves are like thoſe of 
the wild Plum, but are a little longer and narrower ; 
the Flowers are ſmall, of a yellowiſh Colour, and are 
produced from the Side of the Branches; theſe ap- 
pear in June, but are not ſucceeded by Berries in this 
Country. = 

The firſt Sort is ſo common in the Hedges in many 
Parts of England, that it is ſeldom cultivated in Gar- 
dens; this riſes eaſily from Seeds, fown in Autumn ſown 
after the Berries are ripe, but, if they are kept out of 
the Ground till Spring, the Plants will not come up till 
the Year after ; they will require no particular Treat- 
ment, but may be managed as young Crabs, or any 
other hardy deciduous Tree ; it may alſo be propagated 
by Cuttings or Layers. If the young Shoots are laid in 
Autumn, they will put out Roots by the following Au- 
tumn, when they may be taken off from the Plants, 
and either. planted in a Nurſery to remain there to get 
Strength for a Year or two, or they may be planted 
where they are deſigned to remain. This is not fo pro- 
= for Hedges as the Hawthorn or Crab, fo thoſe ſhould 

preferred to it. 

The two other Sorts are preſerved in Botanick Gar- 
dens for Variety, but, as they are not beautiful, few 
Perſons cultivate them. As theſe do not produce Fruit 
in England, they are propagated either by laying down 
the young Branches in Autumn, or by planting the 
Cuttings in the Spring, before the Buds begin to ſwell. 
Theſe will put out Roots as the common Sort, and 
may be treated the ſame Way, for they are both hardy 
Plants, and will thrive in the open Air. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Go:d 
Hepe, fo is too tender to thrive in the open Air in Eng- 
land, but if placed in a common Green-houſe with 
Myrtles, Olives, and the hardier Kinds of exoticks in 
Winter, and removed to the open Air in Summer, it 
will thrive very well. This riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 
to the Height of 4 or 5 Feet, ſending out many Side 
Branches, which, when young, are covered with a 
green Bark, but, as they advance, the Bark changes 
to a dark brown ; they are armed with a few long ſlen- 
der Thorns, and garniſned with Wedge-ſhaped Leaves, 
which come out in Cluſters at each Joint, 4, 5 or, 6 ri- 
ſing from the ſame Point, which differ in Size, the lar- 
geit being about an Inch long, and three Quarters 
broad, and the ſmalleſt about half gs large ; they are of 
a deep «green, and continue all the Year; their Points 
are broaded and rounded, growing narrower to their 
Baſe, fitting cloſe to the Branches. The Flowers are 
produced on the Side of the Branches at each Joint; they 
are collected into roundith Bunches ſtanding on Foot 
Stalks an Inch long; they are white, and have ſhort 
Tubes; their upper Part is cut into 5 acute Segments, 
which ſpread open in Form of a Star. Theſe appear in 
June, at which Time the whole Shrub ſeems covered 
with Flowers, ſo as to make à fine Appearance, and, 
as the Leaves continue green all the Year, it deſerves a 
Place where there is a Conveniency to thelter them in 
Winter. 

This So 
but it may 


not as yet produced Seeds in England, 
eaſily propagated by Cuttings, which 
Rr 2 ſhould 
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ſhould be planted in Pots filled with loamy Earth the 
Beginning of April. "The Pots ſhould be plunged into 
a moderate hot Bed, and the Cuttings, ſhaded from the 
the Sun in the | Heat of the Day; they mutt alſo be 
ſprinkled with Water two or three Times a Weck, as 
the Earth n the Pots dries, but muſt by no Means have 
too mich Wet. Theſe Cuttings will put out Roots in 
about ſix Weeks, and ſoon after begin to make Shoots 
at the Top, then they muſt have a large Share of Air ad- 
mitted to them, and be gradually inured to the open Air 


into which they ſhould be foon after removed, and, 


when they are well hardened, they may be ſhaken out 
of the Pots, and ſeparated being carefull to preſerve a 
Ball of Earth to each, and plant them into ſingle Pots 
filed with ſoft loamy Earth, placing them in the Shade 
till they have taken new Root; then they may be re- 
moved into a ſheltered Situation, where they may re- 
main till the Froſt comes on in Autumn, at which 
Time they muſt be houſed, and treated as the other har- 
dier Kinds of Creen-houſe Plants. 

RHEUM. Lin. Gen. Fl. 454. Rhubarbarum. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 89. Tab. 18. The Rhubarb. 

The Cheratlers are, 

The Fimwcr bas no Empal:ment ; it hath one Petal, 
which is narr»w at the Baje, and imbervious, The Brim 
is cut int 6 Parts, which are obtuſe and alternately ſmall- 
er; it bath 9 Hair-like Stamina inſerted in the Petal, 
ond is of the fone Length, terminated by oblong Twin 
Summits which are obtuſe, and a ſhort three-cornered Ger- 
men, with ſcarce any Style, crowned by 3 feathered Stig- 
mas which are reflexed. The Germen afterward be- 
comes a large three-cornered Seed with acute membranace- 
ous Borders. 

The Species are, 

1. Raygv foliis cordatis glabris, ſpicis com paclis obtuſis. 
Rhubarb with ſmooth Heart-ſhaped Leaves, and obtuſe 
compact Spikes of Flowers. Rhaphonticum. Prof. Alp. 
Ezet. 187. The Rhapontick, or Englijv Rhubarb. 

2. RHEUM foliis 3 petiolis equalibus. Lin. 
Diſſ.. 1. Tab. 1. Sp. Pl. 37 2. Rhubarb with hairy Leaves 
having equal Foot Stalks. Rhabarbarum folio longiori 
hirſuto criſp», florum thyrſ9 longiori tenuiori. Amman. 
Ruth. g. Rhubarb with a longer hairy curled Leaf, and 
a longer and ſlenderer Spike of Flowers. 

3. RHEUM foliis cordatis glabris, marginibus ſenuatis, 
ſpicis divifis nutantibus., Tab. 218. Rhubarb with 
Heart · ſnaped ſmooth Leaves finuated on their Borders, 
and divided Spikes of Flowers which nod. 

4. Rugun feoliis granulatis, petiolis equalibus, Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 372. Rhubarb with granulated Leaves having 
equal Foot Stalks. Lapathum Orientale aſpero & verru- 
cof2 falio, Ribes Arabibus dictum. Hort. Elt. 191. Tab. 
158. Eaſtern Dock with a rough warted Leaf, called by 
the Arabians Ribes. 

The 1 Sort grows naturally near the Pontick Sea, 
but has been long an Inhabitant of the Engiiſh Gardens, 
When the Seeds were firſt brought to Hurepe, they 


were ſuppoſed to be ot the true Rhubarb, but upon ma- 


king Trial of the Roots, they were found — infe- 
rior to thoſe of the true Rhubarb, and on Examination 
it was found to be the Rbapontick of Proſper Alpinus, 


commonly called Pontick Rhubarb. Th bath a large 


thick Root which divides into many leſs running deep 


RH E. 
in the Ground; the Outſide is of a reddiſn brown Co- 


lour, and the Inſide yellow, from which ariſe fevera! 
Leaves in Number according to the Size of the Root; 
theſe come up folded, in the Spring, and afterward 
expand themſelves; they are of a roundiſh Heart Shape 
and ſmooth, having very thick Foot Stalks of a reddiſh 
Colour, a little channcled on their lower Side, but flat 


at the Top. When the Plant grows in rich Land, the 


Foot Stalks cf the Leaves are near two Feet long, and 
thicker than a Man's Thumb; the Leaves alſo are of. 
ten two Feet long, and as many in Breadth, having ſe. 
veral ſtrong longitudinal Ves runring from the Foot 
Stalk to the Borders; they are of a deep green, alittle 
waved on their Fdges, and have an acid Taſte, but 
particularly the Foot Stalks, which are now frequently 
uſed for making of Tarts. . From between the Leaves 
ariſe the Flower Stem of a purple Colour, and garniſhed 
with one I:caf at each Joint, of the fame Shape with 
thoſe below, but ſmaller, and fit cloſe to the Stalk. 
he Stalks grow from 2 to 3 Feet high, according to 
the Strength of the Ground, and are terminated by thick 
cloic obtuſe Spikes of white Flowers; theſe appear 
the Beginning of June, and are ſucceeded by large tri. 
angular brown Seeds, having a Border or Wing at each 
Argle, which will ripen in Auguſt. 

The Seeds of the 2d Sort where ſent me from Ly. 
den by the late Dr. Boerhaave by the Title of Rh. 
barbarum Chinenſe verum, or true China Rhubarb, which 
ſucceeded in the Chelſa Garden. The Root of this 
Sort divides into a greater Number of thick Fibres than 
that of the firſt, which runs deeper into the Ground, 
ard is of a deeper yellow within. The Leaves appear 
much earlier in the Spring; the Foot Stalks are not fo 
much channelled on their under Side, and are. plain on 
their upper; they are not ſo red nor ſo thick. The 
Leaves are longer, running more to a Point, and waved 
on their I'dges; they are alittle hairy on their upper 
Side, and have many ſtrong Veins or Ribs on their 
under. The Flowers bw is of a pale browniſh Colour, 
riſing about 4 Feet high, dividing into ſeveral looſe 
Panicles or Bunches of white Flowers, which appear 
in May, and are ſucceeded by triangular Seeds Ike thoſe 
of the firſt Sort, which ripen earlier in the Seaſon. , 

The Seeds of the zd Sort were ſent me from Pet-r/- 
burgh, for the true Tartarian Rhubarb. The Roots of 
this are large, and do not divide into ſo many Parts as 
thoſe of the 2d, and are yellower within ; the Leaves ap- 
pear as early in the Spring; the Foot Stalis are of a pale 
green, and almcſt as large as thoſe of the iſt Sort; they 
have ſcarce any Channels, and are flat on their upper. 
Side; the Leaves are Heart ſhaped and ' ſmooth, they 
do not run out to ſo great Length in a Point as the 2d 
but are longer than thoſe of the iſt; they are very broad 
toward their Paſe, and have very large pale green Ribs 
on their under Side, a little waved on their Edges, and 
have a ſharp acid Flavour. The Flower Stalk is a pale 
green, it riſes 4 Feet high; they are as large as a 
common Walking Cane, and garniſhed at each Joint 
by one Leaf of the fame Shape with thoſe below, 
but ſmaller, ſitting cloſe to the Stalk ; the upper Part 
of the Stalk divides into ſmall Branches, which are 
again divided into leſs, each ſuſtaining a Panicle or Spike 


ot white Flowers, which appear the latter End of . 
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and are ſucceeded by large triangular bordered Seeds, like 
thoſe of the 11t Sort. 

The Roots of this laſt approach nearer to thoſe of 
the foreign Rhubarb, than either of the other, both in 
Shape and Quality ; and as the Seeds which were ſent 
from Peterſburgh, were gathered from the Plants growing 
on the Spot where the Rhubarb is taken up, fo there is 
little Reaſon to doubt of its being the true Sort, though 
the Roots which have grown in Euglamd have not been 
equal in Quality with the foreign ; ,but this may have 
heen for want of Age, or by being taken out of the 
Ground at an improper Seaſon ; therefore farther 'Tri- 
als may improve it, and as the Plints produce great 
Plenty of Seeds here, ſo they may bc propagated with 
great Eaſe. 

Dr. Lintæus ſeems to tliink the 2d Sort may be the 
true Rhubarb, but the Roots of that which have grown 
here, are very little better than thoſe of the Khapontich, 
end I have Reaſon to doubt if it is not a Variety of it; 
{or it is certain, theſe Plants when growing near each 
other, are impregnated by each others Farina: for from 
the Seeds of the Rhapontick, which grew cloſe to the 2 
fort, I had a mixture of Plants of both Sorts produced, 
though the Plant of the 2d Sortdid not produce any Seeds, 
for the Stalk decayed foon after the Flowers faded ; 
and the Seeds of the Rhapontick were gathered by myſelf 
from one Plant, and were fown'in his Grace the Duke 
of Bed/ord's Garden at I/ceburn Abbey, where there had 
not been any of theſe Plants before growing, ſo that 
there could be no mixture cf Seeds, and yet a third 
Part of the Plants proved to be of the 2d Sort. 

It has been learnedly controverted by. the Botaniſts, 
whether the Rbapentict of the Ancients, and the Rhu- 
barb of the \"oderns, is one and the fame Plant, ſome 
affirming, and others denying that there is any Agree- 
ment; the Reaſonings on both Sides may be ſeen in the 
Appendix to the ad Volume of 7abn Baubin's Hiflory 
of Plants. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally on Mount Libanus, 
and other mountainous Pars ot Syria. This hath a 
thick fleſhy Root, which runs pretty deep in the 
Ground, from #hich ariſe ſeveral Leaves in the Spring, 
which come up folded together, and afterward expand; 
they have very ſhort Foot Stalks, fo ſpread near the 
Ground, but during the Spring their Borders are erect, 
and form a Sort of Hood having ſeveral Folds, and 
are curled and waved on their Edges; they are of a 
purpliſh green, and have purple Veins and Borders; 
their Surlace appears ſtudded with rough Protuberances, 
and when the Leaves are fully expanded in Summer, 
they are a Foot long and above two broad ; their under 
Side is paler than the upper, and their Borders appear 
fringed. I have not ſeen this Plant in lower, but the 
Seeds of it were brought from Mount L:ibanus, by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Pococt, the preſent Biſhop of O/ffory ;; 
theſe were large, and covered with a ſucculent Pulp of a 
deep red Colour, and very-aſtringent Taſte ; this ſuccu- 
lent Covering may have occaſioned its being taken for a 
Berry, by many of the old Writers; the Shape of the 
Seed is like that of the other Species. 

'Theſe Plants are all propagated: by: Seeds which 
ſhould be fown in Autumn ſoon after they are ripe, and 
then the Plants will come up the following Spring; but 
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if they are kept out of the Ground till Spring, they 
will not come up till the next Spring, fo that a Year 
will be loſt. The Seeds ſhould be ſown where the Plants 
are deſigned to remain, for as their Rocts are large and 
ficſhy, when tranſplanted, they do not recover their 
Removal in leſs than 2 Years; ner will the Reots of 
tho'e which are tranſplanted, ever grow fo large and 
fair, as thoſe which remain where they were ſown. 
W hen the Flarts appear in Spring, the Grourd ſhould 
be heed over to cut up the Weeds, and where they ere 
too clote ſome ſhould be cut up, to allow Room for the 
others to grow, in the ſame Manner as is practiſed for 
Carrots and Parireps, leaving them at the firſt heeing 6 or 
8 Irches aſunder, tcr Fear of Accidents, but at the 2d 
Time cf hoeirg they may be ſeparated to a Foot and a 
Halt Diſtance or more. After this the Plants will re- 
quire ro other Culture, but to keep them clean frem 
Weeds, which as ſoon as they appear, if the Ground 
is ſcuffſed over with a Dutch Hoe in dry Weather, may 
be done for a ſmall I'xpence. If this is begun early in 
the Spring before the Weeds are large, they will ſoon 
die, and b. repeating it two or three Times at proper. 
Intervals, curing the Spring, the Ground will be made 
clean. When the | lants ſpread out their Leaves to 
cover the Greund, they will prevent the Growth of 
Weeds. 

In Autumn the Leaves of theſe Plarts decav, then 
the Ground thould be made clean, and in Spring, before 
the Plants begin to put up new Leaves, the Ground 
ſhouid be hoed and made clean again ; the 2d Year af- 
ter the Plants come up, many of the ſtrongeſt will pro- 
duce Flowers and Seeds, but the zd Ver moſt of them 
will flower. "The Seeds of theſe ſhould be carefully ga- 
thered when ripe, and not permitted to ſcatter, leſt the 
ſhould grow to injure the old Flants. The Roots of 
theſe Plants will remain many Years without decaying, 
and I am informed, that the old Roots of the true Rhu- 
barb, are much preferable to the young ones. "They de- 
light in a rich Soil, not too dry nor over moiſt, and 
where there is a good Depth for their Roots to run down 
in ſuch Land, their Leaves will be very large, and their 
Roots grow: to a great Size. | 

The iſt Sort is now frequently cultivated in Gardens, 
for the Foot Stalks of their Leaves, which are peeled 
and made into Tarts in the Spring: It is alſo kept in 
Gardens, to ſupply the Shops with the Roots, which 
are uſed in Medicine. 

The true Rhubarb is now ſown in many Gardens, 
and may probably ſucceed fo well here in Time, as to 
ſupply our Conſumption. | 

' RHEXIA. Gren. Flar. Virg, 41. Lin. Gen. Fl. 423. 
The Characters are, 

The Empalement of the Plaxver. is permanent, oblong, 
tubulzus, and of one Leaf, frweiling below but divided in- 
to 4 Paris at the Brim. The Flower bas 4 rrundiſb Petals 
inſerted in the Einpalement, which ſpread open. It bath 8. 
lender Stamina inſeried-in the E mpalement, terminated by 
dechning furrgwed Summits, which are narrow, cbtuſe, 
and meveatls. It has a roundiſh Germen, ſuppirting a de- 
clining Style the Length of the Stamina, crowned ty a ihick 
oblong Stigma. T be Germen afterward becomes a roundiſh 
Capſule with 4 Cells in the ſwollen Empalement cpening 
with 4 Valves, and filled with roundiſh Seeds. 


The 
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The Species are, 

1. Razx1A calycibus glabrit. Flor Virg. 4t. Rbexia 
with ſmooth Empalements. Lyſimachia nen pappaſa Vir- 
giniana, tuberarie foliis oof ee. flare teſrapetalo rubella, 
Pluk, Phyt Tab. 202. f. 8. Virginian Looſe- ſtrife without 
Down, and having a hairy Leaf like Tuberaria, with a 
red Flower having four Petals. | 

2. RREXIA foliis ciliatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 346. Rhexia 
with fine hairy Leaves Ly/imachia non pappeſa, terre 
Marianæ, leptoneuros, flore tetrapetalo rubell:, folio & cau- 
le birſutis ferruginea biſpidis Pluk, Phyt. 428. f. 1. 
Looſeſtrife of Mary/and having no Down, but a reddiſh 
Flower with 4 Petals, and a Leaf and Stalk covered 
with ſtanding Iron-coloured Hairs. 3 

The 1ſt Sort was diſcovered by Mr. 2 in Vir- 
ginia, from whence he ſent the Seeds to England, which 
ſucceeded in ſeveral Gardens. This riſes with an erect 
Stalk near a Foot and a Half high, which is four-corner- 
ed and hairy, garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves about 
two Inches long and half an Inch broad; they are hai- 
ry, entire, and placed oppoſite. The Stalk has two 
Foot Stalks coming out from the Side oppoſite, at the 
upper Joint, and is terminated by two other ; theſe each 
ſuſtain two or three red Flowers with Heart-ſhaped 
Petals, which ſpread open in Form of a Croſs, 
Theſe appear in June, but I have not ſeen any Seeds 
produced here. : 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Maryland, from 
whence I received the Seeds. This ſends up an erect 
Stalk about 10 Inches high, garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves about an Inch long, and a third Part of an Inch 
broad, ſet on by Pairs oppoſite ; from every Joint ot 
the Stalk come out two ſhort Shoots oppoſite, garniſhed 
with ſmall Leaves of the fame Shape as the other; 
the whole Plant is thick, ſet with ſtinging Iron-coloured 
Hairs. The Stalk divides at the Top into two Foot 
Stalks, . ſpreading from each other, having one reddiſh 
Flower on each; theſe have 4 Heart-ſhaped Petals, 
which ſpread open like the other. It flowers about the 
ſame Time as the 1ſt, but ſeldom produces Seeds here. 
Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which mult be 
procured from the Places where they grow naturally, 
If the Seeds arrive before the Spring, and are ſown, ſoon 
after they arrive in Pots filled with good treſh Earth, 
and placed under a Garden Frame to guard them from 

Froſt, the Plants will come up the following Spring; 
but when the Seeds are ſown in the Spring, the Plants 
rarely come up the firſt Year. When they come up and 
are fit to remove, Part of them ſhould be planted in an 
Faſt Border, where they may have only the Morning 
Sun, and the others in Pots, that they may be ſheltered 
under a Frame in Winter, for they are ſometimes de- 
ſtroyed by ſevere Froſt, though they will live abroad in 


the common Winters very well; the 2d Year the Plants 


will flower, and with Care they may be continued three 


- or four Years. 


| which is roundiſh, compreſſed, and blown up, 


- RHINANTHUS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 658. Pedicularis ſpeci- 
&. Tourn. Inſt. 17 1. Elephas. Tourn, Cor. 48. Tab. 482. 
Rattle, or Louſewort. 

The Characters are, 
The Flower hath a permanent Empalement of ane Leaf, 
It bath one 
ringent Petal, with a cylindrical Tube the Length of the 
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Empalement, compreſſed at the Baſe, but opening at the 
Top. The upper Lip is hooded, compreſſed, and indented 
at the Point; the lower Lip plain, reading, and cut 
into three obtuſe Parts at the Paint, It has 4 Stamina ſbut 


up in the upper Lip, 2 of which are ſborter than the other, 


terminated by hairy incumbent Summits, and anoval compreſe 
fed Germen ſupporting a flender Style, fituated with the 
Stamina, crowned by an inflexed obtuſe Stigma. 'Thbe Ger. 
men turns to an oval compreſſed Capſule with two Celli, 


opening on the Side and filled with compreſſed Seeds, 


The Spectes are, 

1. RyixANTHUs corollarum labia ſuperiore compreſſo, 
breviore. Flor. Lap. 248. Rhinanthus with a ſhorter com- 
preſſed upper Lip. Pedicularis pratenſis Iutea, vel criſta 

alli, C. B. P. 163. Yellow Meadow Louſewort, yellow 
attle, or Coxcomb. 

2. INANTHUSs corollarum lab io ſuperiore ſubulats in- 
cur. Lin. Sp. Pl. 603. Rhinantbus with an Awl-ſhaped 
inc urved upper Lip. Elepbas Orientalis, flare mag no, pro- 
beſcide incur vd. Tourn, Cor. 48. Eaſtern Elephants Head, 
with a large Flower and an incurved Trunk. 

3- RHINANTHUS corollarum labis ſuperiore ſubulato 
rec o. Prod. Leyd. 298. Rhinanthus with an erect Awl- 
ſhaped upper Lip. Elephas Italica, flore magno, proboſcide 
ſurrecid. Journ. Cor. 48. Italian Elephant's Head, with 
a large Flower and an erect Trunk. 

The 1ſt Sort is a common Weed in moſt of the low 
Paſtures and Meadows in every Part of England, where 
it is one of the moſt troubleſome Weeds among the 
Graſs, ſpreading itſelf over the whole Ground, ſo that 
in many of the Water Meadows, there is more of this 
Plant than Graſs. It is an annual, which flowers the lat- 
ter End of May, ſo that the Seeds ripen by the Time the 
Graſs of theſe Meadows is mowed, and the Seeds ſcatter 
and fill the. Ground with young Plants the following 
Spring; therefore, io deſtroy it, the Graſs ſhould be cut 
as ſoon as the Flowers of this Plant appear. 

It is well known, fo requires no Deſcription ; and as 
it is never cultivated, ſo it is mentioned chiefly to in- 
troduce the others ; but here I muſt obſerve, that the 
Dutch carry on a Trade with the Seeds and Seed Veſſels 
of one Species of this Genus to Gernt®ny, whoſe Seed 
Veſſels appear very like thoſe of this firſt Sort, they 
call it Semen Savadilior ; the Uſe of it is to kill Vermir. 
of every Sort, eſpecially Bugs ; they boil a Quanti 
of the Seeds and Capſules in common Water, wit 
which they waſh their W ainſcots, Bedſteads, Ic. where 
any of theſe Inſects are lodged, and it effectually de- 
ſtroys them. 

The 2d Sort was diſcovered by Dy. 1 on 
the Sides of the Black Sea, growing in a fat Soil and 
ſhady Situation. The Flower being ſhaped like an Ele- 
phants Head, induced Fabius Columna to give the Title 
of Elepbas to the 3d Species, which he found growing 
naturally in the Kingdom of Naples, and Tournefort 


after him eſtabliſhed the Genus with that Title. The 


Stalks of this riſe a Foot and a Half high, they are 
hollow, four-cornered, and hairy, © garniſhed with 
Leaves placed oppoſite, having ſhort Foot Stalks ; they are 
about two Inches long, and half an Inch broad, cre- 
nated on their Edges, hairy, and veined. The upper 
Part of the Stalk is garniſhed with Flowers growing 
oppolite from the Wings of the Leaves ; ge = 
curv 
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curved Tubes, which divide into two Lips ; the under 
Lip is an Inch long, broad, and cut into three obtuſe 
Parts, the Middle Segment being the broadeſt ; the 
upper Lip is like a Helmet, and longer than the low- 
er. The Flower is yellow, with a Spot of Feuillemort 
or Fillemot on the lower Lip, and the upper Lip has 
two red Spots on the Top; the Flowers have an agree- 
able Scent, 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in the Kingdom of Na- 
ples ; this is much like the former Sort but the Proboſ- 
cis of the Flower is erect, and the lower Lip has no 


Spot. 

ETbeſe Plants deſpiſe Culture, ſo are with great Dif- 
ficulty kept in Gardens; they are biennial, fo are only 
propagated by Seeds ; theſe ſhould be ſown ſoon after 
they are ripe, otherwiſe they will not ſucceed, nor will 
the Plants bear removing, ſo they ſhould be ſown where 
they are to remain, which ſhould be in a moiſt rich Soil 
and a ſhady Situation: When the Plants come up, they 
muſt be thinned and kept clear from Weeds, which is 
all the Culture they require. If the Seeds of theſe Plants 
are permitted to ſcatter, the Flants will come up better 
than thoſe which are ſown by Hand. 

RHIZOPHORA, Lin. Gen. Plant. 524. Mangles. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 13. Tab. 15. This is called Mangrove 
by the Inhabitants of the W:/t-Indies ; there are ſeveral 
Species of this Genus which grow in Salt Water Rivers 
both in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies ; but as they will 
not grow upon Land, it is needleſs to enumerate them 
here. | 
RHODIOLA. Lin. Cen. Pl. 997. An cm pſeres. 

Tourn. Inft. R. H. 264. Roſe root. 

The Carafers are, 

It bath male and female Flowers in different Plants; 
the male Flowers have an Empalement of one Leaf, which 
is cut into 4 or 5 Segments almoſi to the Botttom ; they 
have 4 obtuſe Petals, which are much longer than the Em- 
palement, and 4 Ne#aria which are erect and ſborter than 
the Empalement, with 8 Awi-ſhaped Stamina, which are 
longer than the Petals, terminated by obtuſe Summits. 
they have 4 oblong acute Germina without Style or Stigma, 
fo are abortive. Thbe female Flowers have the ſame Empale- 
ment as the male, they bave 4 obtuſe permanent Petals equal 
with the Empalement and 4 Netiaria like the male; they 
have 4 oblong acute-pointed Cermina fitting upon an erect 
Style crowned by obtuſe Stigmar. T be Germina became 4 
borned Capſules, compreſſed on their inner Side, filled with 
roundiſh Seeds. 

he Species are, 

1. RHoDIOLA flaminibus corolla duplo longioribus, 
Roſe-root with Stamina twice as long as the Petals. Ana- 
campſeros radice reſam ſpirante major. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 
264. Greater Orpine with a Roſe- ſcented Root. 

2. RaoDioLA /laminibus corolla fere equantibus. Roſe- 
root with Stamina ſcarcely equalling the Length of the 
Petals. Anacampſeros radice roſam ſpirante minor. Tourn, 
Inſt. R. H. 264. Smaller Orpine with a Roſe. ſcented Root. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in the Clefts of the 
Rocks and rugged Parts of the Mountains of Wales, 
Vorkſbire, and Weſtmoreland. This has a very thick 
fleſhy Root, which when bruiſed 'or cut, ſends out an 
Odour like Roſes; it has many Heads, from whence 
in the Spring come out thick ſucculent Stalks like thoſe 
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of Orpine, about 9 Inches long, cloſely garniſhed with 
thick ſucculent Leaves of a gray Colour, an Inch long, 
and half an Inch broad, indented on their Fdges toward 
the Top, and placed alternately on every Side the Stalk. 


The Stalk is terminated by a Cluſter of yellowiſh her- 


baceous Flowers, which appear early in May; the male 
Flowers have Stamina twice the Length ct the Petals. 
They have a very agreeable Scent, but are not of long 
Continuance. 

The ad Sort grows naturally on the Apt; the Roots of 
this are ſmaller than thoſe of the other Sort, the Stalks 
are ſmall, and not above 5 Inches long; the Leaves are 
ſmall but ſhaped like thoſe of the other Sort, and end 
with a purple Point ; the Petals of the Flowers are pur- 
pliſh, and the Stamira but little longer than the Petals. 
This flowers later than the other Sort. I have cultivated 
both theſe Plants in the ſame Soil above 30 Years, and 
never found either of them vary. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in the Gardens of the Cu- 
rious, for Variety ; they are eaſily propagated, either 
by Cuttings or parting the Roots, If by Cuttings, they 
ſhould be planted the Beginning of April, ſoon after 
they come out from the Head, in a ſhady Border, 
and covered cloſe down with a Glafs, keeping them dry ; 
they will put out Roots in about fix Weeks. But the 
Cuttings ſhould be laid in a dry Room at leaſt a Week 
before they are planted, that the Wounds may be dried, 
otherwiſe they are ſubject to rot. 

If they are propagated by parting the Roots, that 
ſhould be performed the Beginning of September, at 
which Time their Stalks begin to decay; and if the 
fleſhy Parts of the Roots are cut or broken, they ſhould 
be laid to dry a few Days before they are planted, for 
the fame Reaſon as the Cuttings. "Theſe Plants require 
a ſhady Situation and a dry undunged Soil, in which 
they will continue many Years. 

RHODODENDROMN. Lin. Gen. Pl. 484. Chamer- 
badsdendros.. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 604. Tab. 373. Dwarf 
Roſe-bay. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower has a permanent Empalement cut into 8 
Parts; the Flower bath ane Wheel Punnel-fhrprd Petal, 

ſpreading open at the Brim ; it bas 10 ſlender Stamina 


which decline, the Length of the Petals, terminated by * 


oval Summits, and a five cornered Germen ſufporting a 
ſlender Style the Length F the Petals, crowned by an ob- 
tuſe Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes an oval 


Capſule with 5 Cells, filled with ſmall Sreds. 


The Species are, 

1, RHoDODENDRON folis c Hiatis nudis, careliit infun- 
aibuliformibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 292. Roſe-bay with naked 
hairy Leaves, and Funnel ſhaped Petals. Chamerbododen- 
dros Alpina, villoſa. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 604. Hairy A.- 
pine Dwarf Roſe. bay. 

2. RHopopEnDRON folits glabris, ſubtus leprofir, ca- 
rollit inf undibuliformibus. Lin. Sp. Fl. 392. Roſe-bay 
with ſmooth Leaves hoary on their under: Side, and 
Funnel-ſhaped Petals. Chamerhodedendros Alpina glabre, 
Tourn. Inſt. 604 ſmooth Alpine Dwarf Roſe-bay. 

The 1 Sort grows naturally on the Apt, and on ſeveral 
Mountains in /taly. This is a low Shrub, which ſeldom 
riſes 2 Feet high, ſending out many ſhort ligneous 
Branches, covered with a light brown Bark, + 
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cloſely with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, about half an 
Inch long, and a Quarter of an Inch broad, fitting pret- 
ty cloſe to the Branches; they are entite, and have a 
great Number of fine Iron-coloured Hairs on their Ha- 
ges and under Side. The Flowers are produced in Bunch- 
es at the End of the Branches; they have one Funnel- 
ſhaped Petal ; the Tube is about haif an Inch long ; the 
Brim cut into five obtuſe Segments, wh.ch ſpread half 
open; liicy are of a pale red Colour, and have 10 Sta- 
mina in each, the Length of the Tube; after the Flow- 
ers are paſt, the Germen in the Center turns to an oval 
Capſule with 5 Cells, filled with ſmall Seeds. It flowers 
in May, and the Sceds ripen in A g. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally on the Alps and /pen- 
nines ; this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk near 3 Feet high, 
ſending out many irregular Eranches, covered with a 
purplith Bark, and cloſely garniſhed with ſcaboth Spear- 
thaped Leaves, an Inch and a Ifalf long, and half an 


kach broad in the Middle; they are entire, and their 


Borders reflexed backward ; the upper Side is of a light 
lucid green, and the under of an Iron Culour ; they are 
placed all round the Branches, without any Order. The 
Flowers are produced in round Bunches at the End of 
the Branches, they are Funnel-ſhaped, having ſhort 
Tubes, cut into 5 obtuſe Segmenis at the Biim, which 
ſpread a little open; they are of a pale Roſe Colour, and 
make a good Appearance. This Sort flowers in June, but 
does not ripen Seeds here. 

There arc {ome other Species of this Genus, which 
grow naturally in the Kaſtern Countries, and others are 
Natives of America, but the two Sorts here mentioned 
are all I have ſeen in the Engliſb Gardens; and theſe 
are difficult to propagate and preſerve in Gardens. for 
they grow naturally on barren rocky Soils. and in cold Si- 
tuations, where they are covered with Snow great Part 
of the Winter, io that when they are planted in better 
Ground, they do not thrive, and for Want of their 
uſual Covering of Snow in Winter, they are frequenily 
killed by Froſt, but could theſe Plants be tamed, and 
propagated in Plenty, they would be great Ornaments 
to the Gardens, 8 

They are propagated by Seeds, but theſe are fo very 
ſinall, that it they are covered deep, they will not grow. 
The Seeds ſhould be fuwn as ſoon as pollible, after they 
are Tipe, in Pots filled with freſh gentle loamy Earth, 
aud very lightly covered with a little fine Earth ; then 
the Pots ſhould be plunged up to their Rims in a ſhady 
Border, and in hard Froſt covered with Bell or Hand 
Glaſſes, taking them off in mild Weather. If theſe Seeds 
are ſown early in Autumn, the Plants will come up the 
following Spring; they muſt be ſhaded from the Sun, 
eſpecially the firſt Summer, and duly refreſhed with 
Water, and in Autumn following they may be tranſ- 
planted to a ſhady Situation, and on a loamy Soil, cover- 
ing the Ground about their Roots with Moſs, which wall 
guard them from Froſt in Winter, and keep the Ground 
moilt in Summer, 8 

RHUS. Tourn. Inſl. R. H. 611. Tab. 381. Lin. 
Gen. Pl. 331. [gs takes its Name from gw to flow, be- 
cauſe it ſtops dyſenterial Fluxes of the Bowels.] Sumach. 

The Charaders are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is permanent, erect, and 

cut into 5 Parts. The Flower bas 5 oval, ere, ſpreading 
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Petals, and 5 ſhort Stamina terminated by ſmall Summitg, 
ſhorter than the Petals; it bat a roundiſh Germen as luree 
as the Petals, with ſcarce any Style, crowned by 3 ſmall 
Stigmas T be Germen afterward becomes a roundiſh bairy 
Berry incieſing a fingle bard Seed of the ſame Form, 
The Hecies are, 11 

1, Ravs foliis pinnatis obtluſtuſcult ſerratis, avato-lan- 
cevlatis ſubtus villafis. Sumach with winged Leaves ob- 
tuſe'y ſawed, ovally Spear-ſhaped, and hairy on their un- 
der Side. Rbus folis ulmi. G B. P. 414. Elm-leaved 
Sumach. 

2. Ravs is pinnatis integerrimir, cordato-oblongis 
acuminatis, ramis petolifſque wvilloſiſſimis. Sumach with 
entire winged Leaves which are ob'ong, Heart-ſhaped, 
end in acute Points, and have very hairy Branches and. 
Foot Stalks. Rbus. Virginianum, C. B. P. afp. 517, Fir- 
ginian Sumach. 61 

3. Rus foliis pinnatis ſerratis lanceolatis utringue gla- 
bris, Sumach with winged Leaves which are Spear-ſtap- 
ed, and ſmooth on both Sides. Rhus Virginicum, panic u- 
la ſparsd, ramis patulis glabris. Hort. Lit. 323. Virgini- 
an yumach with a looſe Panicle, and ſmooth ſpreading 
Branches, | | 4 

4. Ravs foliis pinnatis 1 ſerratis lancevlatir, ſubtus in- 
canis, peniculd compatta. Sumach with ſawed, Spear-ſhap- 
ed, winged Leaves hoary, on their under Side, with a 
compact Panicle, Rhus Carolinianum, paniculd, ſbecish 
coccined. Cateſb. Hiſt. Carel. Carolina Sumach having a 
beautitul ſcarlet Panicle. _ 

5. Ruvs feliis pinnatis, obſolete ſerratis, lanceslatis, 
untringue glabris, paniculd compoſiti. Sumach with winged 
Spear ſhzped Leaves flightly ſau ed, and a compound 
Punicle. bur Canadenſc, folis longiori utringue glabre, 
Tow n. Inſt. R. II. 611. Canada Sumach with a longer 
Leaf which is ſmooth on both Sides. 

6. Rnus foliis pinnatis integerrimis, petigla membra- 
naces articulate. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 24. Sumach with entire 
winged Leaves, and a jointed membranaceous Foot 
Stalk. Rhus anguſtifolium. C. B. F. 414. Narrow-leav- 
ed Sumach. | 

7. Ruvs foliispinnatis, folialis avatis, obtuſe ſerretir, 
petiola membranacee vilioſe. Sumach with winged Leaves, 
oval Lobes bluntly ſawed, and a hairy Foot Stalk having 
jointed Membranes or Wings. Rhus Sinarum latteſcens, 
coſta foliorum alatd. Pluk. Amalth. 183. China milky Su- 
mach with winged Membranes to the Leaves. 

8. Ruus felis ternatis, foliolis ovatis ſubtus t mentzſis. 
T hree-leaved Sumach with oval Leaves downy on their 
under Side Rhus Aſricanum, trifoliatum majus, folio ſub- 
rotundo integre, mollt & iucano. Pluk. Phyt. Tab. 219. fig. 
8. Greater, three-leaved, African Sumach with a roun- 
der entire Lear which is ſoft and hoary. 

9. Ravs foliis ternatis. foliolis ſubpetialatis, rhombeis 
angulatis, ſubtus tomentofis, Lin. Sp. Pl. 266. Three-leav- 
ed Sumach with angular rhomboide Lobes having Foot 
Stalks, and downy on their, under Side. Rhus Africa- 
num trifoliatum majus, folits ebtufis & incifts birſutis pu- 
beſcentibus. Pluk. Phyt. Tab. 219. fig. 7. Greater, Afri- 
can, three-leaved Sumach with obtuſe cut Leaves cover- 
ed with ſoft Hairs. - | | 

10 Ravs foliis ternatis, folialis ſeſſilibus cuneiformibus 
levibus. Vir. Cliff. 25. Three-leaved Sumach whoſe 


Lobes are ſmooth, Wedge · ſhaped, and fit cloſe + K 
talk, 
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Stalk. Rhus Africanum, trifeliatum minus glabrum, ſplen- 
dente folio, ſubratundo integro. Pluk. Phyt. 219. fig. 9. 
Three-leaved African Sumach with a ſmooth, ſhining, 
roundiſh entire Leaf which is ſmall. 

11. Ravs „lis ternatis, faliolis ovatis nero1ſes, mar- 
ginibus er dentatis, 1 viridibus. Sumach with 
trifoliate Leaves having oval veined Lobes which are 

nerally indented on their Edges, and green on both 

ides. Rhus Africanum, trifoliatum majus glabr um, ſplen- 
dente utringue folio ſubrotundo medio quandogque crenats, 
Boerb. Ind. alt. 2. 229. Greater, African, three-leaved 
Sumach with fmooth roundiſh Leaves on both Sides 
which are ſometimes crenated in the Middle. 

12. Ravs foliis ternatis, foliplis gm lineari- lances- 
lutis integerrimis ſubtus 3 ert. Cliff. iii. Sumach 
with trifoliate Leaves, whoſe Lobes ſtand upon Foot 
Stalks, are linear, Spear-ſhaped, entire, and downy on 
their under Side. Rhus Africanum trifeliatum majus, f5- 
liis ſubtus argenteis acutis & margine inciſit. Nuk. Phyt. 
Tab. 219. fig. 6. Greater, African, three-leaved Sumach 
with Leaves ſilvery an their under Side, and cut on their 
Edges. 

13. Ravs foliis fernatis, lincari- lanceslatis integerri- 
mis ſeſſilibus utringue viridibus. Sumach with tritoliate 
Leaves having linear, Spear-ſbaped, entire Lobes fitting 
cloſe to the Foot Stalk, and green on both Sides. | 

14. Rnvs folits ternatis, Felioli ovatis acumnatis in- 
tegerrimis, petiolatis, floribus paniculatis terminalibus. 
Three-leaved Sumach with oval acute-pointed Lobes, 
which are entire, and grow upon Foot Stalks growin 
in Panicles, which terminate the Branches. Phaſeolus 
arbareſcens Eeylanicus menacarpos, Radelizawel, Herm. 
Muſ. Zeyl. 39. Tree Kidney Bean of Cæylan with a 
ſingle Fruit, called Radelijowel. 

t5. Ravs filiis fomblicibus abavatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 267. 
Sumach with ſingle, obverſe, oval Leaves. Cotinus Curi- 
aria. Dad. Pempt. 780. Fenice Sumach or Coccygria. 

The iſt Sort of Sumach grows naturally in /taly, Spain, 
and Turkey ; the Branches of this "Tree are uſed inſtead 
of Oak for tanning Leather, and I have been informed 
that the Turkey Leather is all tanned with this Shrub, 
"Chis has a ligneous Stalk which divides into many irre- 
gular Branches, and riſes to the Height of 8 or 10 Feet; 
the Bark is hairy, and of an herbaceous brown Colour; 
the Leaves are winged, and compoſed of 7 or 8 Pair 
of Lobes terminated by an ould one; the Lobes are a- 
bout an Inch and a Halt long, and half an Inch wide in 

the Middle; they are bluntly ſawed on their Edges, and 
hairy on their under Side, ot a yellowiſh green Colour, 
and the Leaves are placed alternately on the Branches ; 
the Flowers grow in loofe Panicles at the End of the 
Branches, winch are of a whitiſh herbaceous Calour, 
each Panicle being compoſed of ſeveral cloſe Spikes of 
Flowers fitting cloſe to the Foot Stalks; theſe appeat in 
July, but are not ſucceeded by Seeds in England. The 
Leaves and Sceds of this Sort ate uſed in Medicine, and 
are eſteemed very reſtringent and ſtiptick, and good tor 
all Kinds of Fluxes and Hzxmorrhages ; uſed both in- 
wardly and outwarly they rcliſt Puttefadion, and ſtop 
Gangrenes and Mortifications, 

The 2d Sort grows natura!ly in almoſt every Part of 
North America z this hath a woody Stem, from which 
are ſent out many regular Branches the whole Length, 
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which are generally crooked and deformed. The young 
Branches are covered with a foft Velvet-like Down, re- 
ſembling greatly that of a young Stag's Horn both in 
Colour and Texture, from whence the common People 
have given it the Appellation of Stags-horn ; the Leaves 
are winged, compoſed of 6 or 7 Pair of oblong Heart- 
ſhaped Lobes, terminated by an odd one, ending in a- 
cute Points ; they are entire, and hairy on their under 
Side, as is alſo the Mid-rib. The Flowers are produced 
in cloſe Tufts at the End of the Branches; theſe are 
ſucceeded by Seeds, which are incloſed in por wool- 
ly ſucculent Covers, ſo that the Bunches are of a beau- 
tiful purple Colour in Autumn, and the Leaves, before 
they fall change to a purpliſh Colour firſt, and then to 
a Feuillemort. This is uſed for tanning Leather in Ama- 
rica, and the Roots are often preſcribed in Medicine in 
the Countries where the Plant grows naturally. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in many Parts of Nertb 
America ; this is commonly titled by the Gardeners 
New England Sumach. The Stem of this Sort is ſtrong- 
er, and riſes higher than that of the former ; the Branch- 
es ſpread more horizontally ; they are not quite ſo downy 
as thoſe of the laſt, and the Down is of a browniſh Co- 
lour ; the Leaves are compoſed of many more Pair of 
Lobes, which are ſmooth on both Sides ; the Flowers 
are diſpoſed in loole Panicles, which are of an herba- 
.ceous Colour; they appear about the ſame Time with 
thoſe of the former, but are not ſucceeded by Seeds in 
England. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Carolina; the Seeds 
of this were brought from thence by the late Mr. Ca- 
teſby, who has given a Figure of the Plant in his natural 

iſtory of Curalina. This is by the Gardeners called 
the ſcarlet Carolina Sumach ; it riſes commonly to the 
Height of 7 or 8 Feet, and divides into many irregular 
Branches, which are ſmooth, of a purple Colour, and 
Y over with a grayiſh Powder, as are alſo the 

oat Stalks of the Leaves, which are of a purpliſh Co- 
lour. The Leaves are compoſed of 7 or 8 Pair of Lobes 
terminated by au odd one; theſe are not always placed 
exactly — on the Mid- rib, but ſomtimes alternate; 
they are 3 Inches long, and almoſt 1 broad in the Mid- 
dle, ending in acute Points, and ſawed on their Edges. 
The upper Sides of the Lobes are of a dark green, and 
the under hoary, but ſmooth. The Flowers are produ- 
ced at the End of the Branches in very cloſe Panicles, 
which are large, and of a bright red Calqur ; they ap- 
pear in Juli and cautinue till Autumn, but the Seeds 
do not ripen n England. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Canada, Maryland, 
and ſeveral other Parts of North America; this hath 
ſmooth Branches, of a purple Colour, covered with 2 
gray Pounce. The Leaves.are compoſed of 7 or 8 Paic 
of Lobes terminated by un odd one; the Lobes are Spear- 
ſhaped, 4 loches and.a Half Jong, and i broad in the 
Middle, terminating in acute Points, and are a little 
ſawed on their Edges ; they are of a lucid green on their 
upper Surface, hut hoary , one their under, and ſmooth. 
The Flowers are progduged at the End of the Branches 
in large Panicles, compoſed of ſeveral ſmaller, each ſtand- 
ing upon ſeparate; Foot Stalks; they are of a deep red 
Colour, and; the whole Panicle is covered with a gray 
Pounce, as if it had been ſcattered over them. This Sort 
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flowers at the ſame Time with the 4th, but does not ri- 
pen Seeds here. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in moſt Parts of North 
America, where it is known by the Title of Beech Su- 
mach, probably from the Places where it grows. This 
is of humbler 8 than either of the former, ſeldom 
riſing more than 4 or 5 Feet high, dividing into many 
ſpreading Branches, which are ſmooth, of a light brown 
Colour, and pretty cloſcly garniſhed with winged Leaves; 
theſe are compoſed of 4 or 5 Pair of narrow Lobes 
terminated by an odd one; they are entire, about 2 


Inches long, and half an Inch broad, ending in acute 


Points ; they are of a light green on both Sides, and in 
Autumn change to purpliſh. The Mid-rib, which ſuſ- 
tains the Lobes, has on each Side a winged or leafy Bor- 
der, which runs from one Pair of Lobes to another, end- 
ing in Joints at each Pair, by which it is eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from the other Sort. The Flowers are produced 
in looſe Panicles at the End of the Branches ; they are 
of a yellowiſh herbaceous Colour, and appear in July, 
but the Seeds do not ripen in Eng/and. 

Theſe ſix Sorts are hardy Plants, and will thrive in 
the open Air here. The 1ft and 4th Sorts are not quite 
ſo hardy as the others, ſo muſt have a better Situation, 
otherwiſe their Branches will be injured by ſevere Froſt 
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to keep out the Froſt, and in Spring it may be d 
off again after the Danger of hard Froſt 4 1 
when the Plants come up, they muſt be kept clean from 
Weeds, which is all the Care oy will require the 1ſt 


Summer, but as the Plants in full Ground are apt to 
grow luxuriant, and continue growing late in Autumn 
they ſhould be covered to ſcreen them from the early 
Froſt, which will otherwiſe kill their Tops, and then 
they will die down a conſiderable Length, and ſometimes 
almoſt to the' Ground in hard Winters. In the Spring 
following the Plants may be taken up carefully, and 
tranſplanted into a Nurſery at the ſame Diſtance as is 
before directed. f 

This Method of propagating the Plants from Seeds 
is ſeldom practiſed after a Perſon is once poſſeſſed of 
the Plants, for they are very ſubject to ſend up a great 
Number of Suckers from their Roots, whereby they 
are eaſily propagated, except the firſt Sort, which ſel- 
dom puts out any, fo is with greater Difficulty propa- 
gated, which occaſions its Scarcity in England, for un- 
leſs a Supply of Seeds from the warmer Countries can 
be procured, there is no other Method of propagating 
it but by Layers or Cuttings, which do not take Root 
very freely, and therefore ſome Perſons cut off ſome of 
the Roots of the Plants in the Spring, and put them 


in the Winter ; they are eaſily propagated by Seeds, upon a moderate hot Bed, which will often cauſe them 


—. 


which, if ſown in Autumn, will come up the follow- 
ing Spring, but if ſown. in the Spring, they will not come 
up till the next Spring; they may be either ſown in Pots, 
or the full Ground. If they are ſown in Pots in Au- 
tumn, the Pot; ſhould be placed under a common Frame 
in Winter, where the Seeds may be protected from hard 
Froſt, and, if in the Spring the Pots are plunged into a 
very moderate hot Bed, the Plants will ſoon riſe, and 
have thereby more Time to get Strength before Win- 
ter. When the Plants come up, they ſhould be grau- 
ally hardened to beor the open Air, into which they 
ſhould be removed as ſoon as the Weather is favourable, 
placing them where they may have the Morning Sun, 
and, during the firſt Summer, they muſt be kept clean 
from Weeds, and in dry Weather, if they are ſupplied 
with Water, it will greatly promote their Growth, but 


toward Autumn it will be proper to ſtint their Growth. 


by keeping them dry, that the Extremity of their Shoots 
may harden, for if they are replete with Moiſture, the 
early Froſts in Autumn will pinch them, which will 
cauſe their Shoots to decay almoſt to the Bottom, if the 
Plants are not ſcreened from them. If the Pots are put 
under a common Frame again in Autumn, it will ſecure 
the Plants from Injury, for while they are young and 
ſoft, they will be in Danger of ſuffering, if the Winter 
proves very ſevere ; but in mild Weather they muſt al- 
ways enjoy the open Air, therefore ſhould never be co- 
vered but in Froſt. The Spring following, juſt before the 
Plants begin to ſhoot, they ſhould be ſhaken out of the 
Pots, and carefully ſeparated, ſo as not to tear the Roots, 
and then tranſplanted into a Nurſery in Rows 3 Feet 
aſunder, and 1 Foot Diſtance in the Rows. In this 
Nurſery they may ſtand two Years to get Strength, 
and then may be tranſplanted where they are to re- 
main. 

The Seeds which are ſown in the full Ground, may 
be covered the firſt Winter with ſome old Tanners Bark 


to put out Shoots, and thereby young Plants are obtain- 
ed. The Suckers of all the other Sorts may be taken 
up, and planted in a Nurſery for a Year or two to get 
Strength, and then may be planted where they are to 
remain. 

Theſe Shrubs are generally planted in all the Planta- 


tions of flowering Shrubs in large Gardens, where they 


make a fine Variety in Autumn, eſpecially the 2d, 4th, 


and 5th Sorts, with their large purple, or red Panicles, 
which have a good Effect, but, whiere theſe are plant- 
ed, their Suckers muſt be every Year taken off, other- 
wiſe they will grow up to a Thicket, and deſtroy the 
neighbouring Plants. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in the Faſt. The Seeds 
of this were ſent to the Royal Garden at Paris, where 
they ſucceeded, and from. thence I received the Plant, 
which grew very well in the open Air at Chelſea 3 Years, 
but the ſevere Winter in 1740 deſtroyed it, fo that it is 
not quite ſo hardy as the other Sorts. This riſes with a 
ſhrubby Stalk, 5 or 6 Feet high, ſending out many ir- 
regular Branches. The young Shoots and Foot Stalks of 
the Leaves are covered with a ſoft brown. hairy Down ; 
the Leaves are compoſed of 2 or 3 Pair of oval Lobes 
terminated by an odd one; the inner Lobes are ſmall, 
and the outer large; the firſt are not more than one 
Inch long, and three Quarters broad, but the outer are 
two Inches long, and one and a Quarter broad ; the End 
Lobe is Heart-ſhaped, ending in an acute Point, and is 
three Inches long and two broad at the Baſe ; they are 
ſawed on their Edges, and are hoary on their under Se; 
the Mid-rib, which ſuſtains the Lobes, has two leafy 
Membranes running along the Sides from Joint to Joint, 
which are narrow below, and gradually increaſe in their 
Breadth to the next Joint, When the Leaves are bro- 
ken, they emit a milky Juice from the Wound, As J 
have not ſeen the Flowers of this Sort, I can give no 

Account of them. 
This 
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This Sort does not put out Suckers from the Root 
like the American Kinds, ſo muſt either be 9 
by Layers, or by cutting off ſome of the Roots, and 
planting them on a gentle hot Bed in the ſame Manner 
as is practiſed for the 1ſt Sort, by which Method I think 
it may be propagated, but my Plant was too weak for 
this Purpoſe, when it was deſtroyed. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this hath a ſtrong woody Stalk, which riſes 10 


or 12 Feet high, covered with a gray Bark, and ſends 


out many ſmooth Branches on every Side garniſhed with 
trifoliate Leaves ſtanding upon pretty long Foot Stalks. 
The Lobes of the Leaves are oval and entire; they are 
about an Inch long, and three Quarters broad, hoary on 
their under Side, but ſmooth, and of a lucid green on 
their upper; the Flowers are produced from the Wings 
of the 1 in ſmall Bunches; they are of an herbace- 
ous Colour, and appear in Fuly, but fall away in England 
without having any Seeds. 

The gth Sort alſo grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this riſes with a woody Stalk to the Height of 7 
or 8 Feet, covered with a brown Bark, and ſends out 
many irregular Branches, garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves 
Reading upon long Foot Stalks. The Lobes of this Sort 
are angular, and ſhaped like a Rhombus ; they are near 
2 Inches long, and 1 broad, downy on their under Side, 
but of a dark green on their upper. The Flowers come 
out in ſlender — from the Side of the Branches; 
they are of a whitiſh herbaceous Colour, and ſoon fall 


away. 

The roch Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this riſes with a woody Stalk, like the 8th, di- 
viding into many Branches covered with a brown Bark, 
and garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves, whoſe Lobes are 
Wedge or Heart-ſhaped, of a Jucid green, and ſit cloſe 
to the Foot Stalk. This Sort does not flower here, ſo 
far as I can find, for I have had ſome of the Plants 
in my Care almoſt 40 Years, but they have not flow- 
ered as yet. 

The 11th Sort is a Native of the Cape of Go:d Hope. 
This hath ſome Reſemblance of the former Sort, but 
11 Lobes of the Leaves are twice as large, and are 
oval, with ſome Indeatures on their Edges ; they have 
ſeveral tranſrerſe Veins running from the Mid-rib to the 
Edges, and are very ſtiff, of a bright lucid green on 
both Sides. This Sort has not flowered here ſo far as I 
can learn. 

The 12th Sort came from the Cape of Good He: pe, 
where it grows naturally. This riſes with a woody Stalk 
7 or 8 Feet high, dividing into ſeveral itregular Branch- 
es, covered with a dark brown Bark, and garniſhed with 
narrow, Spear-ſhaped, trifoliate Leaves ſtanding on 
pretty long Foot Stalks. The Lobes are 2 Inches long, 
and half an Inch broad in the Middle, ending in acute 
Points; they are downy on their under Side, but of a 
lucid green on their upper. The Flowers ate produced 
in ſmall lopſe Bunches from the Side of the Branches; 
they are ſmall, of an herbaceous Colour, aud fall off 
without having any Seeds ſucceed them. 

The 13th Sort is a Native of the Cape of Good Hape; 
this riſes with an upright woody Stalk 5 or 6 Feet high, 
ſending out many Branches every Way covered with a 
ſmooth brown Bark, and garniſhed with narrow, Spear- 
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ſhaped, trifoliate, entire Leaves ſtanding on ſhort Foot 
Stalks. The middle Lobe of the Leaves is near an Inch 


and a Half long, and a Quarter of Inch broad; the two. 


Side Lobes are ſhorter and narrower ; they ſit cloſe to 
the Foot Stalk, are of a lucid green, and have a deep 
Furrow Lengthways through the Middle. This Sort has 
not yet flowered in England. 

All theſe 4/rican Sorts are too tender to live through 


the Winter in the open Air in England, ſo they are 


planted in Pots or Tubs, and houſed in Autumn, and 
during the Winter muſt be treated as other hardy Green- 
houſe Plants. They all retain their Leaves through the 
Year, ſo make a good Variety when intermixed with 
other Plants in the "ar paar in Winter. They may 
be propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould be planted in 
Pots filled with loamy Earth the Beginning of April, 
and plunged into a very moderate hot Bed, covering 
them cloſe with Hand or Bell Glaſſes, and ſcreening 


«them from the Sun in the Heat of the Day. The Cut- 


tings ſhould be now and then refreſhed with Water, but 
it ſhould not be given in too great a Quantity. With 
this Management they will put out Roots in about two 
Months, and, when they begin to ſhoot, they ſhould 
have Air admitted to them, and be gradually hardened 
to bear the open Air, into which they muſt be re- 
moved, placing them in a ſheltered Situation, and when 
the Cuttings have filled the Pots with their Roors, they 
ſhould be ſhaken out, and parted carefully, planting 
each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, placing them in the 
Shade, till they have taken new Root, when they may be 
intermixed with other exoticks in a ſheltered Situation 
for the Summer, and in Autumn removed into the 
Green-houſe. 

The 14th Sort grows naturally in the Iſland of Ceylan ; 
this riſes with a woody Stalk 10 or 12 Feet high, ſend- 
ing out many Branches, which are cloathed with trifo- 
liate Leaves ſtanding on pretty long Foot Stalks. The 
Lobes of the Leaves are oval, about two Inches long, 
and an Inch and a Half broad, terminating in acute 
Points; they ate thick, ſmooth, and of a lucid green. 
The Fiowers are produced in looſe Panicles at the End 
ot the Branches; they are of a whitiſh herbaceous Co- 


lour, and finall. Theſe ſeldom appear in England, but 


when they do, are not ſucceeded by Seeds here. 

This Plant is tender, ſo muſt be placed in a mode- 
rate Stove, otherwiſe it will not live through the Win- 
ter in England, It may be propagated by Cuttings in 
the ſame Way as the former Sorts, but requires a war- 
mer Bed than thoſe to promote the putting out Roots. 
When they have good Roots, they ſhould be each tranſ- 
planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, and p'unged into the 
Tan Bed, and treated in the fame Way as other tender 
exoticks. | 

The 15th Sort grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and 
the Levant, where the Leaves are uſed tor tanning Lea- 
ther; this riſes with an irregular ſhrubby Stalk to the 
Height of 10 or 12 Feet, ſending out many ſpreading 
regular Branches covered with a ſmooth brown Bark, 
and garniſhed with ſingle, obverſe, oval Leaves about 2. 
Inches long, and of the ſame Breadth, rounded at their 
Points, on long#Foot Stalks; they are ſmooth, ſtiff, 
and of a lucid green, having a ſtrong Mid-rib, from 
whence ſeveral traufverſe Veins run toward the Border. 
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The Flowers come out at the End of the Branches up- 
on long Hair-like Foot Stak s, which divide and braneh 
into large Hair-like Bunches of a purpliſh Colour; they 
are ſmall, white, and compoſed of 5 ſmall oval Petals 
which ſpread open; theſe appear in July, but are not 
ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 

This Plant is cultivated for Sale in the Nurſery Gar- 
dens near London; it is propagated by Layers, which 
ſhould be laid down in Autumn, and by next Autumn 
they will have taken Root, when they may be taken off 
from the old Plants, and tranſplanted in a Nurtery, 
where they may grow a Year or two to get Strength, and 
then be planted where they are to remain. This Shrub is 
fo hardy, as not to be injured by Froft in England. 

RIBES. Lin. Gen. Pl. 247. Greſfularia. Tourn. Inſt. 
639. Ribeſuum. Dill. H. Elih. 246. The Currant Tree. 

The Charadlers are, 

The Fla oer has a bek.ied Empalement of one Leaf, cut at 
the Top into 5, cencave obtuſe Segment,; it hath 5 ſmall, 
obtuſe ere Petals growing to the Border of the Empale- 
ment, and 5 Awl-fhaped Stamina inferted in the Empale- 
ment terminated by incumbent compreſſed Summits opening at 
their Border. The roundiſh Germen is ſituated under the 
Flower, ſupporting abifid & yle, crowned by obtuſe Stigmas ; 
it afterward becomes a glabulur umbil:cated Fruit, with 
ene Cell containing many roundifh compreſſed Sreds. 

The Species are, 

1. Ries inerme, racemis glabris pendulis, floribus pla- 
niuſculir. Lin. Sp. Pl, 200. Currant without Thorns, 
having ſmooth hanging Bunches, and plain Flowers. 
Ribes vulgare acidum. J. B. 2. p. 97. Common four 
Currant. 

2. Rrsts inerme, racemis ereftis, brafteis flore hongio- 
ribus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 200. Smooth Currant with ereft 
Bunches, and BraQez longer than the Flower. This 
is the Ribes A'pinum dulce, J. B. 2 p. 98. Sweet Al- 
pine Currant. 

3. Ribs inerme, racemis pilofis, floribus oblongis. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 201. Currant without Spines having hairy 
Branches and oblong Flowers. Ribes vulgaris frufu ni- 
gro. Rudb. Flor. Lap. 99. Common black Currant. 

4. Rrses inerme, racemis glabris, florihus campanulatis. 
Currant with unarmed Branches, ſmooth Bunches, and 
Bell ſhaped Flowers. Ribes Americana fructu nigro. Ed. 
prior. American black Currant. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in the northern Parts of 
Furopr, but has been long cultivated in Gardens and 
greatly improved, fo that at preſent there are the fol- 
lowing Varieties in the Eng liſb Garden: The common 
Currant with ſmall red Fruit, the fame with white 
Fruit, and another with pale Fruit, commonly called 
the Champaign Currant, but, ſince the two Sorts of 
Dutch Currants have been introduced, and become plen- 
ty, the old red and white have been almoſt banithed, 
and are now rarely to- be found in the Engliſh Gardens, 

The 2d Sort is kept in a few Gardens for the Sake of. 
Variety, but, as the Fruit is very ſmall, and has File 
Flavour, it is not cultivated. 

The zd Sort grows naturally in Helvetia, Sweden, 
and other northern Countries, and is ſometimes culti- 


vated in Gardens for its Fruit, of _ 2 a re 
s, from whence- 


which is greatly eſteemed for fore Thro 
the Fruit has been calle. Squinancy Berries for their 
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great Uſe in Quinſies. This Fruit has a ſtrong diſagree. 
able Flavour, and is rarely admitted to the Tables © 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Penn ſyluania, from 
whence the Plants where ſent ſeveral Years paſt, and 
has been diſperſed to moſt Parts of England; this is by 
ſome thought to be the ſame with the common black 
Currant, but thoſe, who have long cultivated it, know 
it is very different. The Shouts of this are much ſmal- 
ler and more compad, the Bark is of a darker Colour, 
the Leaves are ſmaller, thinner, ſmoother, and have 
not a rank Smell like thoſe of the common Sort. The 
Flowers are ſmaller, Bell-ſhaped, and grow in thinner 
Bunches ; the Fruit is ſmaller, and not ſo round; this 
Sort does not produce much Fruit, nor is it ſo good as 
to merit cultivation, ſo the Plant is only kept by Way 
of Curiofity. | 

The Fruit of the red and white Currants are greatly 
eſteemed for the Table, and are alſo very good in Fe- 
vers; they are cooling and grateful to the Stomach, 
quench Thirſt, and are ſomewhat reſtringent. The Fruit 
may be procured good much longer than others upon 
the Trees by planting them in different Situations, for 
if they are planted againſt Pales or Walls expoſed to the 
South, the Fruit will ripen in Fs and by planting 
ſome againſt North Walls, if they are ſcreened from 
Birds, and covered in Autumn from Froſt, they may be 
kept till November, and, as the Fruit is greatly uſed for 
Tarts, it is very convenient to have a Succeſſion of it 
for fo long a Time. | 

The Champaigne Currant differs from the other only 
in the Colour of the Fruit, which is of a pale red or 
Fleſh Colour. The Taſte is ſo near to the other, as not 
to be diſtinguiſhed, but being of a different Colour, it 
makes a Variety on the Table. 

There are Plants of all theſe Sorts. with: variegated 
Leaves, which are kept in ſome Gardens for Variety, 
but, as theſe Variegations go off when the Plants arc 
vigorous, they ſcarce deſerve Notice. 

Theſe Sorts may be eaſily propagated by planting 
their Cuttings any Time from: the Beginning of Sn 
ber to the Middie of Oguber upon a Hot of freſh Earth, 
in Rows at one Foot aſunder, or in Beds, which in the 
Spring muſt he kept clear from. Weeds, and in very dry 
Weather, if they are watered, it will greatly promote 


their Growth. Theſe may remain one or two Years in 


the Nurſery, during which Time they muſt be pruned- 
up for the Purpoſes deſigned, 7. e. either to clear Stems 
about one Foot high, if for Standards, or,. if for Walls, 
Pates, or Eſpaliers, they may be trained up flat. 

Then they ſhould be planted out where they are to 
remain, for the younger they are planted, the better 
they will ſucceed ; the beſt Seaſon for which is ſoon a- 
ter the Leaves begin to decay, that they. may take Root 
before Winter, ſo that they may be in no Danger of 
ſuffering from Drought in the Spring, 

Theſe Plants are generally planted in Rows at about 
o Feet afunder, and 4 Diſtance in; the Rows in thoſe 
Gardens, where the Fruit is cultivated for Sale, but the 
beſt Method is to train them again{t low. Eſpaliers, in 
which. Manner they will take up much leſs Room in a 
Garden,. and their Fruit will be much fairer. 


The Diſtance they ſhould be placed for an Fſpalier 
ought not to be leſs than 10 or.12 Feet, that ther Blanches. 
may 
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may be trained horizontally, which is of great Impor- 
tance to their Bearing, 

Thoſe planted againſt Pales or Walls ſhould be al- 
flowed the ſame Diſtance. If they are planted againft a 
South-eaſt Wall or Pale, it will cauſe their Fruit to ri- 

n at leaſt a Fortnight or three Weeks ſooner than thoſe 
in the borders, and thoſe which are planted againſt a 
North Wall ar Pale will be proportionably later, fo that 
by this Mcthed the Fruit may be continued a long Time 
in Perfection, eſpecially if thoſe againſt the North Pales 
are matted in the Heat of the Day. 

Theſe Plants produce their Fruit upon the former 
Year's Wood, and alſo upon ſmall Snags which come 
out of the old Wond, fo that in pruning them, theſe 
Snags ſhould be preſerved, and the young Shoots ſhor- 
tened in Proportion to their Strength. The beſt Method 
af pruning them is, not to lay their Shoots too cloſe, 
and never to prune their Snags to make them ſmooth. 
This, with a ſmall Care in obferving the Manner of 
their Growth, will be ſufficient to inſtruct any Perſon 
how to manage this Plant, fo as to produce great Quan- 
tities of Fruit, 

Theſe Plants will thrive and produce Fruit in any 
Soil or Situation, and are often planted under the Shade 
of Trees; but the Fruit is always beſt when they are 
plante in the open Air, and on light loamy Soil. 

RICINOIDES. See larropha. 

RICINUS. Tourn. [n/t. R. H. 532. Tab. 305. Lin. 
Gen. Fl. 962. [ſo called, becauſe the Seed reſembles 
{Ricinus ) the Anunal called by that Name, f. e. a Tick 
which mteits Dogs and Oxen. It is alfo called Palma 
Loriſti, becauſe its Leaves are ful to reſemble the Palin 
of the Hand] Palma Chriſti, vulgs. 

The Charaders are, 

It bath male and female Flywers diſpaſed in the ſame 
Hit. The male Flowers, which are ſituated on the lower 
Fart of the Spike, bave ſwelling Empalements of one Leaf 
cut into 3 Parts. Theſe Segments are oval and concave ; 


be Fiawers bave no Petals, but a great Number of ſlender 


Stamina, %bich are connefl:d in ſeveral Bodies, and ter- 
minated by round:fþ Twin Summus, The female Flowers, 
which are ſituated on the upper Part of the Spike, have 
Empaleinents of one Leaf which are cut in'a 5 Segments, 
end armed with Prickles, have ns Petals, but in the Cen- 
ter is ſituated an oval Germen, which is claſe'y ſhut up in 
the Empal-ment, ſupporting three ſbort Styles, which are 


Liſid, crawned by ſingle Stigma. The Germen afterward 


turns lo a round Fruit, baving 3 Furrows, divided in- 

to three Celli open ing tuith 3 Valves, ea:h Cell containing 

one almoſt oval Seed. | 
The Speciet are, 

1. Ricixus foliis peltatis ſerratis, ſubtut glaucis, 
Petiolis glanduliferis. Ricinus with. Target-ſhape ſawed 
Leaves gray on their under Side, and Foot Stalks bear- 
ing Glands. Ricinus vulgaris. C. B. FP. 43a. Common 
Palma Chriſti. 

2. Ricinus foliis peltatis ſubſerratis, lobis amp!ioribus 
utringue virentibus. Ricinus: with Target-fhaped Leaves 
ſome what ſawed, whoſe Lobes are large and green on 
both Sides. Ricinus Americanus majzr.. C. B. P. 432. 
Great American Palma Chriſti... . 

Ricixus foliis peltatis inægualiter ſerratis, capſulis 
Idle Tab. 219. Ricinus with Target ſhaped Leaves 
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unequally ſawed, and prickly Capſules to the Fruit. Ri- 
cirus Americanus major, caule vireſcente. H. R. Par. 
Greater American Palma Chriſti with à greenith Stalk* 

4. Riciv vs i, peltati ſerratis, cat ſulis rug iſis non 
echinatts. Tab. 220 Falma Chriſti with "Target-ſhaped 
fawed Leaves, and tough Capſules to the Fruit, which 
are not prickly. 

5. Ricixvs folits peltatir ſerratis, bbis maximis, cau's 
geniculats. capſulis echinatis. Ricinus with Target-ſhaped 
ſawed Leaves having the largeſt Lobes, a jointed Stalk, 
and prickly Covers to the Seeds. Ricinus Africanus mar- 
imus, caule geniculute rutilante. H. R. Par. Greateſt A- 
rican Palma Chrifli with a reddiſh jointed Stajk. 

6. Ricixvs foliis peltatis ſerratis, lobis maximis, caule 
geniculato, capſulis inermis, Palma Chrifti with ſawed 
Target-ſhaped Seeds having very large Lobes, a jointed 
Stalk, and ſmooth Covers to the Seeds. 

7. Rictxus ili palmatis ſerrutit, preſundids diviſts, 
capſulis echinatis. Ricinus with Hand-fhaped fawed Leaves 
deeply divided, and prickly Covers to the Seeds, Rict- 
nus Americanus minzr. C. B. N 432. Small Americas 
Palma Chriſti. 

8. Rictxus felis palmatis ſerrutis, frofundias diviſis, 
capſulis iner mis. Palma Chrifti with Hand-ſhaped tawed 
Leaves deeply divided, and Imooth Corers to the Seeds. 

The 1ſt Sort grows natifrally in Secily, and other 
warm Parts of Europ. This rifes with a ſtrong herba- 
ceous Stalk, to the Height of 10 or 12 Feet; the Joints 
are at a great D.ſtance from each other; the Stalk and 
Branches are of a gray Colour ; the Leaves are large, 
and have long Foot Stalks ; they are deeply divided into 
Lobes which are fawed on ther Edges,. and are gray 
on their under Side; at the Diviſion of the Lobes is a 
Sort of Navel, where the Foot Stalk joins the Leaves 
on the'r under Side. The Flowers are diſpoſed in long 
Spikes, which ariſe at the Diviſion of the Branches ; 
the lower Part of the Spikes are garniſhed with male 


Flowers which have ſwollen Empalements, divided into 


3 Parts which open, and ſhew a great Number of flen- 
der Stamina, terminated by whitiſh Summits, and con- 


nected at their Baſe into ſeveral ſmall Bunches: The fe- 


male Flowers which occupy the upper Part of the Spike, 
have prickly Empalements which incloſe the roundiſh 


Germen, upon which fit 3 ſhort Styles, crowned by ob- 


long Stigmas. The Germen afterward becomes an oval 


Capſule with 2 deep Channels, clofely armed with ſoft 
Spines, and divided into 3 Cells, each containing. 1 ob- 
long ſtriped Set d. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the Idands of the 
IWft-Indier, where it is called Au Coſtus, or Oil Tree. 
"This is often confounded wich the former, maſt of the 
Botanifts ſuppoſe they are the fame Plant ; but as | have 
cultivated both more than 30 Years, in which "Time 1 
have never obſerved either ot them vary, I think there 
can be ne Doubt of their being different Plants, This 
hath brown Stalks which divide into many Branches, 
which riſe 6 or 7 Feet high; the Leaves ace broader, 
and not fo deeply divided as thoſe of the former; they 
are of a deep green on both Sides, and unequally ſawed- 
The Spikes of Flowers are ſhorter, the Seed Veſſels 
rounder and of a brownith Colour, and the Seeds much 


leſs, and of a reddiſh brown Colour. 
| The 
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The 3d Sort grows _— in the Weſt-Indier, an] 


is often confounded with the former, but is very differ- 


ent. The Stalk of this Sort is thick, herbaceous, and of 


a grayiſh green ; the Joints are cloſer than thoſe of the 
former Sorts, it riſes about 4 Feet high, and divides into 

or 4 Branches which ſpread almoſt horizontally ; the 
3 are large, of a deep green on their upper Side, 
but grayiſh on their under; they are deeply cut into 6 
or 7 Lobes or Segments, unequally ſawed on their Ed- 
ges. The Spikes of Flowers are looſe, the Covers of 
the Capſules green, and cloſely armed with ſoft Spines, 
and the Seeds ſmaller and lighter coloured than thoſe of 
the 2d Sort, 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in both Indies, from 
whence I have ſeveral Times received the Seeds. This 
riſes with an herbaceous Stalk about 4 Feet high; the 
lower Part is purpliſh, and the upper of a deep green; 
the Joints of this are pretty far aſunder; the Leaves are 
of à deep green on their upper Side, but are paler on 
their under ; they are not ſo deeply divided as ſome of 


the other Sorts, and are more regularly ſawed, the Spikes 


of Flowers are large. The male Flowers have more Sta- 


mina, and their Summits are yellow; the Capſules are 


oval and rough, but have no Spines ;. the Seeds are ſmall, 
.and of a brown Colour. 

The -5th Sort grows naturally in Africa and both the 
Indies; this riſes with a large r<ddiſh Stalk to the Height 


of 10 or 12 Feet, which has many Joints, and divides 
into ſeveral Branches; the Leaves are the largeſt of any 


.Species yet known, I have meaſured ſome of them which 
were more than two Feet and a Half Diameter; they 
are of a dark green, and unequally ſawed on their Ed- 
ges, and not ſo deeply cut as thoſe of ſome other Sorts. 
The Spikes of Flowers are large, the Empalement of 
the Flowers is brown, the Summits on the Stamina of 
the male Flowers are whitiſh ; the Capſules are large, 
oval, and cloſely armed with ſoft Spines ; the Seeds are 
very large, and beautifully ſtriped. | 
The 6th Sort grows naturally in the 2 We/l-In- 
.dies, from whence the late Mr. Robert Millar ſent me 
the Seeds. The Plants of this Sort are in every Re- 
ſpe like thoſe of the 5th, but the Capſules which in- 
cloſe the Seeds are ſmooth, and this Differance is per- 
-manent, therefore may be put down as a diſtin Species. 
The 7th Sort grows naturally in Carolina, and ſeveral 
other Parts of America ; of this there are two Varieties, 
if not diſtin Species; one of them has a red Stalk, 
and the other a pale green Stalk ; they are diſtinguiſhed 
by the Inhabitants of America, by the Title of red and 
white Oil Seed. The Stalks of theſe ſeldom rife more 
than 3 Feet high, they divide at the Top into 2 or 3 
Branches; the Leaves are much leſs than thoſe of the 
.other Sorts, and are deeper divided ; their Borders are 
unequally ſawed, and the Segments of the Leaves fre- 
quently cut on their Sides. The Spikes of Flowers are 
ſmaller and more compact than thoſe of the former Sorts; 
the Capſules are ſmaller, rounder, and of a light green, 
and cloſely armed with ſoft Spines ; the Seeds are ſmall, 


and finely ſtriped. : 
The 8th Sort grows naturally in the Spaniſh Weſi-In- 


dies, and alſo at the Cape of Good Hope, This is a lower 


Plant than the 7th Sort ; the Stalks are of- a browniſh 
Colour; the Leaves ſmall, deeply cut, and ſawed on 
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their Edges; the Spikes of Flowers ſhort, the Capſules 
ſmooth, and the Seeds ſmall and finely ſtriped. 

There are ſeveral other Species which grow naturally 
in both Indies, but have not been examined by any cu- 
rious Botaniſt; for 1 have received Seeds of 3 or 4 Sorts, 
which appeared to be very different from any of the 
known Sorts, but the Seeds were too old to grow. 

The Sorts here enumerated, I have cultivated ſeveral 


- Years, and have always found they have kept their Dif. 


ference, ſo that I have no Doubt of their being diſtin 
Species; and unleſs they are thus tried, there is no Poſ- 
ſibility of determining their ſpecifick Difference ; for 
when Plants are found growing in different Soils and 
Situations, they have ſuch different Appearances, as may 
deceive the moſt ſkilful Botaniſt. 

Theſe Plants are generally Annuals in theſe Coun- 
tries, though in their native Places of Growth they 
continue longer; and in England they are often preſer- 
ved through the Winter (eſpecially the firſt Sort) but 
young Plants are much preſerable to thoſe which are 
thus preſerved, therefore few Perſons are at the Trou- 
ble to keep them, unleſs when the Seaſons prove ſo bad 
that their Seeds do not ripen, whereby the Species 
might be loſt, if the Plants are not preſerved through 
the Winter, 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which muſt 
be ſown on a hot Bed in the Spring, and when the Plants 
come up, they ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate 
Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a freſh 
hot Bed, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root; after which they muſt have a great 
Share of free Air, when the Seaſon is mild, otherwiſe 
they will draw up tall, and be very weak ; and as theſe 
Plants grow very faſt, their Roots will in a ſhort Time 
fill the Pots; therefore they ſhould be ſhifted into larg- 
er, filled with the like freſh Earth, and toward the latter 
End of May, when the Seaſon is warm, they may be 
hardened to endure the open Air by Degrees; and then 
if ſome of the Plants are ſhaken out of the Pots, anc 
planted out into a very rich Border, and in dry Wea- 
ther duly watered, they will grow to a very large Size, 
particularly the iſt and 5th Sorts, which I have ſeen up- 
ward of 10 Feet high in one Seaſon, and theſe Plants 
have produced a great Quantity of Flowers and Seeds ; 
but if you intend to preſerve any of the Plants through 
the Winter, they muſt not be planted in the full Ground, 
becauſe after their Roots have been widely extended, 
there will be no tranſplanting them with Safety ; there- 
fore the beſt Way is to ſhift them into larger Pots from 
Time to Time, as their Roots ſhall require, placing 
them in the open Air during the Summer Seaſon in ſome 
warm Situation, where they may remain until Oclober, 
when they muſt be removed into the Houſe with other 
exotick Plants, obſerving to water them ſparingly in 
Winter, and to admit the free Air in mild Weather ; 
for they only require to be protected from Froſt and 
cold Winds, ſo that they will endure the Winter in a 
warm Green-houſe, without any Addition of artificial 
Warmth. 

Theſe Plants deſerve a Place in every curious Gar- 
den for the ſingular Beauty of their Leaves (notwith- 
ſtanding their Flowers make no great Appearance,) eſ- 
pecially thoſe Sorts which may be propagated wy 
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Year ſrom Seeds, becauſe thoſe Perſons who have no 
Green-houſe to place them into in Winter, may culti- 
vate them as other annual Plants; amongſt which theſe, 
being placed either in Pots or Borders, afford an agree- 
able Variety; but it muſt be obferved, as they are 
large growing Plants, never to place them too near 
others of leſs Growth, becauſe they will overbear and 
deſtroy them z and thoſe which are planted in Pots, 
ſhould be allowed Room for their Roots to expand, and 
muſt be frequently watered, otherwiſe they will not 
grow very large. 

The Inhabitants of the Ve- Indies draw an Oil from 
the Seeds of theſe Plants, which ſerves for the Uſe of 
their Lamps; and as the Plants come up as Weeds in 
thoſe warm Countries, they are at no Trouble to cul- 
tivate them, but employ their Negroes to colle& the 
Seeds from the Plants which grow naturally, whereby 
they are furniſhed with the Oil at a ſmall Expence. 
This Oil is good to kill Lice in Children's Heads. 

The Seeds of the firſt Sort is the Cataputia major of 
the Shops; theſe have been formerly given by ſome Per- 
ſons to purge watery Humours, which they do both up- 
ward and downward with great Violence, fo that at 

reſent theſe Seeds are rarely uſed. 

RIPENING of FRUIT. 

The MeTHop of producing EARLY Faurrs. 

In order to have early Fruit, a Wall ſhould be ereQ- 
ed 10 Feet high, and in Length according to the Num- 
ber of Trees intended for 3 Years forcing; the Method 
of conſtructing theſe Walls, is fully explained under 
the Article Wall. 

This being done, a Border may be marked out about 
4 Feet wide on the South Side of it, and ſome Scant- 
Ungs of Wood, about 4 Inches thick, muſt be faſtened 
to the Ground in a ſtrait Line on the Outſide of the 
Border, to reſt the Glaſs Lights upon; which Lights 
are to ſlope backward to the Wall, to ſhelter the Fruits 
as there ſhall be Occaſion. 

Pars about 4 Inches wide, cut out of the whole 
Deal, muſt be placed between theſe Glaſſes, that the 
Lights may reſt on them. There muſt alſo be a Door 
ſhaped to the Profile of the Frame at each End, that it 
may be opened at cither of the Ends, according as the 
Wind blows. 

The Frame before-mentioned ſhould be made fo, that 
when the firſt Part has been forced, the Frame may be 
moved the next Year forward, and the ſucceeding Year 
forward again, ſo that the Trees will be forced every 
third Year; and having two Years to recover them- 
ſelves, will continue ſtrong for many Years; 

Theſe Trees ſhould be well grown before they are 
forced, otherwiſe they will ſoon be deſtroyed; and the 
Fruit produced on grown Trees will be much fairer and 
better taſted, than on freſh planted Trees. 

The Fruit that may be planted in theſe Frames are; 

The Avant, the Albemarle, the Early Newington, 
and Brown Nutmeg Peaches. 

Mr. Faircbild's Early, the Elruge and Newington 
NeQarines; the Maſculine Apricot; the May Duke 
and May Cherry. 

As tor Grapes, the White and Black Sweet-water. 

Gooſeberries; the Dutch White, the Dutch Early 
Green, and the Walnut Gooſeberries. 
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Currants ; the large Dutch White, the large Dutc5 


Red Currants. 

It has been ſound by Experience, that the Trees will 
te injured, if the Heat be applied before January; and 
that the Time for applying the Heat for bringing either 
Duke or May Cherries, is about the Beginning of that 
Month, and applying Heat at the ſame Time would 
do for Apricots ; fo that the Maſculine Apricot will by 
the Beginning. of March be as large as Duke Cherries, 
and will be ripe by the Beginning of May. | 

Cherries thus forced will not hold fo well as Apri- 
cots, though the former will laſt, perhaps, for 7 Years 
in good Plight, but Apricots will thrive and proſper thus 
many Years 

Fairchild”s Early NeQarine commonly ripens about 
the End of May, if forced at the ſame Time, and the 
Brugnon NeQarine will follow that. As to the for- 
ward Sorts of Plums, they ripen about the latter End 
of May. 

Gooſeberries will produce green Fruit fit for Tarts in 
March, and probably will ripen about the Beginning or 
Middle of April at fartheſt, 

Currants might, by the ſame Heat that brings Cher- 

ries in April, be forced to produce ripe Fruit at the 
ſame Time, if not ſooner. 
As for the Diſtance of thefe Trees one from another, 
it need not be ſo great as is directed for thoſe planted 
in the open Air, becauſe they will never ſhoot ſo vigo- 
rouſly nor laſt fo long, therefore 8 or 9 Feet will be 
ſufficient. 

The higher Parts of the Wall being furniſhed with 
Apricots, Cherries, NeQarines, Peaches, and Plums, 
the lower ſmall Space between them may be filled up 
with Currants, Gooſeberries, and Roſes. 

The Trees againſt that Part of the Wall which is de- 
ſigned for forcing, ſhould be pruned as ſoon as their 
Leaves begin to decay, that the Buds on the Branches 
which are left may be benefited, by receiving all the 
Nouriſhment of the Branches, whereby they will be- 
come turgid and ſtrong, by the Time the Walls are 
heated. 

As to the Nailing of theſe Trees. 

Every Branch or Shoot muſt be laid as cloſe to the 
Wall as can be; for the Fruit which is near the Wall 
will be ripe a Month ſooner, than thoſe that lie but 4 
Inches from it. 

Sometimes it happens, that the Tops of ſuch Trees 
have Bloſſoms a- Month or ſix Weeks before the Bot- 
tom; and ſometimes one Branch has been full of Bloſ- 
ſoms, when. there have been halt a Score or more 
Branches of the ſame Tree, which have not ſtirred till 
the Fruit of the firſt Bloſſoms Eqs been almoſt grown, 
notwithſtanding which the Tree, has done very well; 
and it is no uncommon Thing for ſuch "Trees to have 
Fruit ripening upon them for near three Months con- 
tinually. 

As for Gooſeberries; thoſe Plants which are planted 
in theſe Frames, ſhould be ſuch as have ſpread ; and 
when as many Shoots have been nailed to the Wall as 
may conveniently be done, others may be left at a Diſ- 
tance from it, to ſucceed them in ripening. 

If they are taken up in Autumn, and properly ma- 
naged, they will bear Frut the firſt Year, as well — if 
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they had not been tranſplanted, but theſe ſeldom laſt 
longer than one Year, 

The Currants may be ordered after the ſame Manner, 
and alſo the Roſes; and the beſt Kind of Roſe for this 
Purpoſe, is the Monthly Roſe, which ought always to 
be topped about the End of July or Beginning of Auguſt, 
to make them put out a good Number cf Flower Buds. 

As io the laying the Dung to the Wall: 

The Dung, before it be laid to the Back of the Wall, 
ſhould be thrown up in a Heap, ard lie for ſome Days, 
then turned over that it may yield an equal Heat every 
where, and be conſtant. 

When it has been thus prepared, it ſhould be laid 
about 4 Feet thick at the Baſe, and ſo ſloping, till it has 
but two Feet wide at the 'Top. 

It ſhould be 1:id at firſt within 4 Inches of the Top 
of the Wall, for it will ſink 2 Feet in ſix Weeks 
Time; and then ſome freſh Durg muſt be laid, becauſe 
the firſt Heat will only ſwell the Buds of the Trees, or 
bring them to flower. | 

But, eccording as the Froſts ſhall have happered to 
have had more or leſs Influence over the Puds, this will 
happen ſconer or later. | 

It theſe Trees be covered with the Glaſſes a Month 
before the Dung is laid againſt the Wall, it will contri- 
bute very much to forward their Uloſſoming; for though 
their Bloſſoms will not be deſtroyed by the Frofls, yet 
the more the Freſts come at them, they will both be 
the drier and more hard to open. | 

If the Weather be tolerably mild, the Trees ought 
not to be hindered from the Benefit of the Showers till 
the Buds begin to ſtir ; but afterwards the Glaſſes ſhould 
be kept conſtantly over them, till the Irflucnce of the 
Sun is ſomething conſiderable. 

But the Doors which are at each End of the Frame, 
ſhould in the mean Time be ſet open, when the Wind 
does not blow too ſharp, and the Sun ſhines any Thing 
warm; and if this does not happen in the Space of a 
Fortnight, then the Doors at both Ends may be open- 
ed, and Mats of Baſs cr Canvaſs ſhould be hung up over 
the Door Ways io correct the Winds, and give the Air 
Leave to circulate in the Frames. 

As for Cherries ; about three Changes of Dung will 
be ſufficient to bring them to a due Ripeneſs in April, 
. Tuppoſing each Parcel remains a Month at the Back of 
the W AMI. 

But as for Apricots, Grapes, NeQarines, Peaches, 
and Pluras, if April proves cold, the torcing Heat muſt 
be continued till May is ſettled ; but ſorge of the Glaſſes 
ſhould be opened in the Morning in March and April, 
when the Wind is ſtill and the Sun warm ; and they 
ſhould be permitted to receive the Showers that fall, 
while the Fruit is growing; but while they are in bloſ- 
ſom, no Rain ſhould come near them, becauſe, if there 
ſhould be any Moiſture lodged in the Boſom of the 
Flowers, and the Sun ſhine hot through the Glaſſes, it 
would be apt to deſtroy them. 

The Dung that comes from theſe Frames, having loſt 
its Heat, may be laid in Heaps to rot for the meliorating 
of ſtubborn Genie; or if thrown in Heaps and mixed 
with new Dung, it will ferment again, and may be 
-uſed for hot Beds. ; 

Another 'Thing which ought to be obſerved in plant- 
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ing Fruit in theſe Frames is, to plant thoſe Fruits which 
come forward together, and thoſe which come late b 
themſelves, becauſe it will be prejudicial to the forward 
Fruit, to give them any more Heat when they have 
done bearing, when at the ſame Time the latter Fruits 
ſet 2 them may require more Heat, and to be 
continued longer, ſome of them, perhaps, reauiri 
artificial Heat til May. 5 
There may alſo a Raw or two of ſcarlet Strawberries 


be planted near the Back of this Frame, which you may 


expect will be ripe by the End of March, or Beginning 
of April. 
As for the Vines, they may probably be brought to 
bloſſom in April, and have ripe Grapes in Fune. 
There may alſo be here and there planted a monthly 
Roſe Tree, and Hyacinths, Jonquils, Narciſſuſes, bo- 


lyanthuſes, alſo early Tulips might be planted in the 
Borders. 


1 he Method of forcing of Fruit Trees by the Help 
of Fire Walls, is fully treated under the Article 
Walls. 

RIVINIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 48. Tab. 39. 

The Character are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is permanent, and com- 
poſed of 4 oval, concave, coloured Leaves. The Flier 
has no Petals, it bas 8 Stamina, longer than the Empalement, 
terminated by ſmall oval Summits, and a large ruundij) 
Germen ſupporting a ſhort Style, crowned by an obtuſe Stig- 


ma. The Germen afterward turns to a roundiſh Berry fit- 


ting in the Empalement, including one bard Seed. 
The Specics are, 


1. Rivix1a foltis lanceolatis petiolatis integerrimis, caule 


fruticoſo ramsſo. Rivinia with Spear-ſhaped entite Leaves 
having Foot Stalks, and a fhrubby branching Stalk, 
Rivinia humilis racemoſa, baccis puniceis, Plum. Nev, 
Gen. 48. Dwarf branching Rivinia with ſcarlet-colour- 
ed Berries, ſometimes called Currant Tree. 

2. RiviNla ſcandens racemsoſa, amplis ſolani foliis, bac- 
cis violaceis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 48. Climbing branching 
Rivinia, with Nightſhade Leaves, asd Vaolet-coloured 
Berries, commonly called Hoopwith in the Weſt-Indies. 

The 1ſt Sort riſes with ſhrubby Stalks about 4 Feet 
high, dividing into feveral ſpreading Branches, cover. 
ed with a gray ſpotted Bark, and garniſhed with Sp-ar- 
ſhaped entire Leaves ſtanding on long lender Foot 
Stalks; theſe are 2 Inches and a Half long, and one 
broad in the Middle, drawing to a Point at-each End ; 
they are ſmooth, of a lucid green, and pretty thick 
Conſiſtence, ſtanding alternate, at pretty [great Diſ- 
tances on the Branches, The Flowers are produced in 
long Burches from the Side and at the End of the 
Branches, each ſtanding an a ſlender Foot Stalk near 
half an Inch long; theſe have no Petals, but their Em- 
palements are of a ſcarlet Colour; within theſe are ſit u- 
ated 8 Stamina, longer than the Empalement, termina- 
ted by ſmall oval Summits; in-the Center is ſituated a 
roundiſn Germen, .terminating in a Point, ſupporting a 
ſhorr Style. The Germen turns to a roundiſn Berry 
with a thin Pulp, ſurrounding one roundiſh hard Seed 
theſe Berries are of a ſcarlet Colour when ripe, and 
afterward change to a purple; they are by the Inha- 
bitants called Currants, but are generally eſteemed 
poiſonous. 
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- The 2d Sort riſes with a climbing woody Stalk of 20 
Feet High, covered with a dark gray Bark, and gar- 
niſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, near 3 Inches 
long, and an Inch and a Halt broad, ſtanding on ſhort 
Foot Stalks; they are ſmooth and entire, The Flowers 
come out in long Bunches from the Side of the Branch- 
es, and are ſhaped like thoſe of the other, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by blue Berries about the ſame Size as thoſe of 
the former. This Sort grows naturally in Antigua, 
from whence I have received the Seeds; it was alſo 
found growing at the Havannab, by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun, who found the 1ſt growing in Jamaica. 

'They are both propagated by Seeds, which remain 
long in the Ground before they vegetate; I have had 
them lie 2 Years before the Plants have appeared, but 


they never riſe the ſame Year the Seeds are fown. 


Theſe Berries muſt be procured from the Countries 
where they naturally grow, and when they arrive, 
ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with freſh Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot Bed. If this happens late 
in Autumn, or in Winter, the Pots nuuſt be plunged 
into the Tan Bed of the Stove, but if in the Spring, 
they may be plunged in a common hot Bed under a 
Frame. Ihe Earth muſt be moiſtened frequently in 
Suramer to promote the Vegetation of the Jeads, but 
as they will not come up the ſame Year, ſo the Pots 
ſhould be removed into the Stove before Winter, and 
E into the Tan Bed; during the Winter Seaſon, 
the Earth muſt be ſometimes retreſhed, but mult not 
be too moiſt. In Spring the Pots may be taken out of 
the Stove, and plunged into a freſh hot Bed to bring 
up the Plants ; but if they ſhould not then riſe, the 
Earth muſt not be diſturbed, becauſe the Plants may 
come up the following Seaſon. 

When the Plants come up and are fit to remove, 
they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate (mall 
Pot, filled with light loamy Earth, and plunged into a 
hot Bed, obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun till 
they haye taken new Root; after which they mult be 
treated as other Plants from the ſame Countries. 

Theſe Plants ere tender, ſo cannot be preſerved in 
this Country, unleſs kept in a warm Stove, eſpecially 
while they are young; but when they have obtained 
Strength, they will live in a moderate Warmth in Win- 
ter, and in Summer may be removed into the open 
Air, placing them in a ſheltered Situation, where they 
may remain for near 3 Months in the warmeſt Part 
of Summer: During the Winter Seaſon, they ſhould 
be ſparingly watered, for as they grow naturally on a 
dry Soil, ſo much Wet will deſtroy them, - eſpecially in 
cold Weather. 

They retain their Leaves all the Year, ſo make a Va- 
riety in the Stove in Winter, and when they flower, 
make a fine Appearance, though their Flowers are but 
ſmall ; for as they are prodnced in long Bunches, from 
almoſt every Joint toward the End of the Branches, 
the whole Plant is well adorned during their Continy- 


ance ; and if they do produce Fruit, as that will re- 


main long before it is ripe, ſo their Beauty will be of 
longer Duration. 
ROBINIA. Lin. Ger. PI, 775. 2 Tourn. 
* E. 7 649. Tab. 417. Falſe Acacia. 
OL, © 
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The Cbaradters are, 

The Empalement / the Flower is ſmall, of 1 Leaf and 
divided into 4 Parts, the 3 under S-gments being narrow, 
but the upper one broad. The Flower is o the Pea 
Bloom Kind : The Standard is large, roundiſb, obtuſe, 
and ſpreads open. The 2 Wings are oval, and bave 
ſhort Appendixes which are obtuſe. The Keel is roundiſb, 
compreſſed, *btuſe, and extended the Length of the Wings. 
In the Center is fituated 10 Stamina, 9 of them beirg 
Joined togetber, and the otber ſtanding ſingle, terminated 
by reundiſb Summits. It bath an oblong cylindrical Ger- 
men, ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by à bairy Stig- 
ma; theſe are incloſed by the Keel, The Germen after- 
ward becomes an oblong compreſſed Pad, incloſing Kidney« 
ſbaped Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. Ropinia pedunculis racemsſis, ſoliis impari-pinna- 
tis. Hort. Upſal. 212 Rabinia with Foot Stalks ſup- 
prong long Bunches of Flowers, and unequal winged 

eaves. Pſeudcacacia vulgaris. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 649. 
Common Baſtard Acacia, or American Acacia, called in 
America Locuſt Tree. 

2. Ronix IA pedunculis racemeſis, folits impari pinna- 
tis, leguminibus echinatis. Robinia with Foot Stalks ſup- 
porting long Bunches of Flowers, unequal winged 
Leaves, and prickly Pods. Pſeudeacacia Americana, fili- 
quis echinatis, Boerb, Ind. alt. 11. 39. American Acacia 
with prickly Pods. 

3. Ronix IA feliis impari-pinnat 1, foliolis ovatis, ra- 
mis pedunculiſque biſpidis. Robinia with unequal winged 
Leaves having oval Lobes, and the Branches and Foot 
Stalks of the Flowers armed with ſtinging Spines. Pſeuds- 
acacia biſpida, floribus roſeis. Cateſb. Car. 3. p. 20. Sting- 
ing falſe Acacia, with a Roſe-coloured Flower. 

4. RosIN IA filiis impari-pinnatis, foliolis ovatis acu- 
minatis, ramis nodaſis glabris, pedunculis racemofir. Ro- 
binia with unequal winged Leaves, whoſe Lobes are 
oval and acute-pointed, -knobbed ſmooth Branches, 
and Flowers growing in long Bunches. Fſeudaacacia 
flore roſea. Plum. Cat, Baſtard Acacia with a Roſe-co- 
loured Flower. 

5. Rosinia foliis impari-pinnatis, foliolis oblongs- 
ovatis, pedunculis racemoſss confertis. Robinia with un- 
equal winged Leaves having oblong oval Lobes, and 
Foot Stalks with long Bunches of Flowers growing in 
Cluſters. Pſeudoacacia arbores floribus racemdſis, filiguis 
compreſ/ſis glabris. Houft, M. Tree-like Baſtard Acacia, 
with Flowers growing in long Bunches, and flat ſ:nooth 
Pods, 

6. Rostna foliis impari-pinnatis, folirlis ab ver- 
tis, racemis aggregatis axillaribus, leguminibus membra- 
nacea-tetragonis. Robinia with unequal winged Leaves, 
whoſe Lobes are obverſely oval, long Bunches of Flow- 
ers growing in Cluſters from the Sides of the Branches, 
and Pods having four-winged Membranes. Pſeudaacacta 
filiquis alatis. Plum. Cat. 19. Falſe Acacia with ving- 

2 


ed Pods. Linneus titles it Erytbrina foliis pinnatit, 


guminibus membranaceo tetragonis. Sp. Plant. 707. Co- 
ral Tree with winged Leaves and Pods, having four 
membranacecus Wings. 

7. RoNIAoliis duplicato- pinnatis, foliolis ovatis feſ 
filibus, floribus ſpicatis terminalibus. Robi nia with doubly« 
winged Leaves, whoſe Lo” are oval and fit cloſe 

t the 
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the Mid-rib, and Spikes of Flowers terminating the 
Branches. Pſcudcacacia ſtore pyramidato cocc ines. Plum. 
Cat. 19. Falſe Acacia with a ſcatlet- coloured pyramidal 
Flower. 

8. Ropixta foliis pinnatit, foliolis lanceolatis oppoſi- 
tis, racemis axillaribus pedunculis longioribus., Robinta 
with winged Leaves having Spear-ſhaped Lobes placed 
oppoſite, and long Bunches of Floweis on the Sides of 
the Branches, and oager Foot Stalks. Pjeudsecacia 
fraxini jolio, floribus violaceit. Plum. Cat. 19. Falſe Aca- 
cia with an Aſh Leaf and Violet coloured Flowers. 

9. Ropinia foliis impari prnnatis, folioiis oblongis acu- 
minatis, racemis axillaribus, leguminil us oblongo-ovatis. 
Rabinia with unequal winged Leaves, having oblong 
acute -pointed Lobes, and Bunches of Flowers proceed- 
ing from the Sides of the Branches. P/eudoucacia lati- 


folia, ſiliguis Iatis. Houſt. Falſe Acacia with broad Leaves 


and Pods, 

10. RoBINIA prdunculis ſimplicibus, foliis quaternatis 
petiolatis. Hort. Up/. 212. | Robinia with ſingle Foot 
Stalks, and Leaves growing by Fours upon Foot Stalks. 
Aſpalathus fruteſcens major latifolius, cortice aureo. Am. 


Ruth. 283. Greater broad-leaved ſhrubby Aſpalathus, 


with a golden Bark. ; 

The i ſt Sort is the commom Acacia, which is a Na- 
tive of North America; the Seeds of this were firſt 
brought to Paris from Canada by Moni. Robine, and 
ſoon after from Virginia to England, and the Trees 
Taiſed in ſeveral Gardens, which tor ſome Years, while 
young, were in great Eſteem ; but as they grew larger, 
their Branches were frequently broken by ſtrong Winds 
in the Summer, which rendered them unſightly, fo that 


for ſeveral Years they were ſeldom planted in Gardens; 
but of late it is become faſhionable again, and great 


Numbers of them have been raiſed in moſt Parts of 
England, and there are few Gardens in which there are 
ot ſome of them. 


This Sort grows to a very large Size in America, where 


the Wood is much valued for its Duration; moſt of the 


Houſes which were built at Bo/fon in New England, up- 


on the firſt Settling of the Engliſh, was with this Tim- 
ber, which continues very ſound at this Time. 

It grows very faſt while young, ſo that in 2 or 3 
Years from Seed, the Plants are 8 or 10 Feet high; 
and it is not uncommon to ſee Shoots of this Tree, 6 
or 8 Feet long in one Summer. The Branches are 
armed with ſtrong crooked Thorns, and garniſhed with 
winged Leaves compoſed of 8 or 10 Pair of oval Lobes, 
terminated by an odd one; they are of a bright green, 
entire, and fit cloſe to the Mid-rib The Flowers come 


out from the Side of the Branches in pretty long Bunch- 
es, hanging downward like thoſe of Laburnum, each 


Flower ſtanding on a ſlender Foot Stalk. They are of 
the Butterfly or Pea Bloſſom Kind, are white, and 


ſmell very ſweet. They appear in June, and when the 


Trees are well charged with Flowers, make a fine Ap- 
e, and their Odour perfumes the circumambi- 


ent Air; but they are of ſhort Duration, ſeldom conti- 


nuing more than one Week in Beauty ; after the Flow- 


ers fade, the Germina become oblong compreſſed Pods, 
which in warm Seaſons come to Perfection in England; 


theſe ripen pretty late in the Autumn. i 
The L of this Tree do not come out till late in 
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the Spring, and fall off pretty carly in the Autumn 
which renders it leſs valuable than it would otherwiſe be. 
were the Leaves to come out early in Spring. : 

The 2d Sort is leſs common than the 1ſt. J here 
was a large Tree of this Kind ſome Years, growing in 
the Garden of, the Biſhop of Londen at Fulbam, which 
produced Plenty of Seeds. The Pods of this Sort ate 
much ſhorter, and cloſely beſet with ſhort Prickles, but 
in other Reſpects agrees with the iſt Sort. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Carolina, whzre it 
ſometimes riſes 20 Feet High, but in Englanl at pre- 
ſent it ſeems to be of low Growth ; the Branches ſpread 
out near the Ground, and produce their Flowers very 
young, which is a ſure Sign of its not growing tall here, 
The Branches of this Tree, and alſo the Foot Stalks of 
the Flowers, are cloſely armed with ſmall brown Spines, 
like ſome Sorts ot Roſes; the Leaves are like thole 
of the firſt Sort, but their Lobes are larger and rounder, 
The Flowers come out in Bunches like thoſe of the for- 
mer, but are larger and of a deep Roſe Colour. It 
flowers about the ſame Time with the 1ſt, but has not 
as yet produced any Pods in England. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally at Campeachy, from 
whence the late Dr. Houſt;un ſent the Seeds. This rifcs 
with a ſtrong woody Stem, 30 or 40 Feet High, ſend— 
ing out many ſtrong Branches on every Side, which have 
large e noma; and are cloſely garniſhed with ſin- 
plc winged Leaves compoſed of 8 or 9 Pair of oval 

obes ending in Points, terminated by an odd one; 
theſe are curiouſly marked with purple Spots on their 
under Side, which appear fainily on their upper. The 
Flowers are produced in long clofe Spikes, ſtanding al- 
moſt erect; they are about half the Size ot the Flow- 
ers of the laſt Sort, and are of a fine Roſe Colour. 

The 5th Sort was found growing at Campeachy by the 
late Dr. Houftoun; this riſes with a woody branching 
Stalk 12 or 14 Feet high; the old Branches are cover 
ed with a dark brown Bark, but the young Shoots and 
the Foot Stalks of the Flowers are covered with an 
Iron-coloured Down; the Leaves are uncqually wing- 
ed, the Lobes oblong, obtuſe, and of a pretty thick 
Conſiſtence; they are ſmooth on their upper Side, but 
have ſeveral tranſverſe Veins on their under. The 
Flowers are produced at the End of the Branches in long 
cloſe Bunches, there are 6 or 7 ot them gathered toge- 


ther in Cluſters. The Flowers are but ſmall, and of a- 


yellowiſh red Colour; the Pods of this are like thoſe of 

the iſt Sort, | 
The 6th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, where the 
Inhabitants give it the Appellation of Dogwood.. This 
hath a ſtrong woody Stem, which riſes 40 Feet high, 
and divides into many Branches, covered with a dark 
brown ſpotted Bark, and garniſhed with unequal wing- 
ed Leaves, compoſed of 3 or 4 Pair of obverſe oval 
Lobes, terminated by an odd one ; they are 2 Inches 
and a Half over, ſmooth on their upper Side, but 
veined on their under,, which are of a Buff Colour. 
The Flowers come out in branching Bunches from the 
Side of the Branches; theſe generally appear at a Time 
when the Trees are deſtitute of Leaves, and as they 
have large C'uſters of Flowers at every Joint, the Trees 
ſeem covered with them. The Bunches at the Extre- 
mity of the Branches are the largeſt, aud are Ong” = 
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The Flowers are but ſmall, and do not open fo fully as 
thoſe of the 1ſt Sort, but are of a pale Roſe Colour, 
ſo make a fine Appearance they are ſucceeded by Pods, 
having 4 broad membranaceous Wings running longitu- 
dinally at the 4 Corners of the Pods, and theſe join at 
their Baſe, covering the Pods entirely; each of the Pods 
contain 4 or 5 oblong Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 

The 7th Sort was diſcovered by Plumier, in ſome of 
the French Settlements of the Weſt-Indies, and was 
found by the late Dr. Hou/toun growing at Campeachy. 
This riſes with a ſtrong woody Stem near 30 Feet high, 
ſending out many ſpreading Branches, covered with a 
hght gray Bark, ſpotted with white, and garniſhed with 
double winged Leaves, whoſe Lobes are oval and fit 
cloſe to the Mid-rib; they are of a lucid green on their 
upper Side, but of a pale green on their under. The 
Flowers are produced in long looſe pyramidal Bunches 
toward the End of the Branches, thoſe on the lower 
Part of the Bunch having long Foot Stalks, which dimi- 
niſh gradually to the Top, ſo as to form a Pyramid; theſe 
Bunches are almoſt erect. The Flowers are of a ſcar- 
let Colour, ſo make a fine Appearance. 

The 8th Sort was found growing naturally at Cam- 
peachy ; this-riſes with a woody Stem to the Height of 
20 Feet, dividing at the Top into ſeveral ſpreadin 
Branches, covered with a very light gray Bark, — 
garniſhed with equal winged Leaves, compoſed of 
10 or 11 Pair of oval Lobes placed 7 they are 
of a lucid green on the lower Part of the Branches, 
but thoſe toward the End are covered with a ſoft Iron- 
coloured Down. The Flowers come out in long Bunch- 
es from the Side of the Branches, they are blue, and 
ſtand on long Foot Stalks; they are ſucceeded by Pods 
ſhaped like thoſe of the iſt Sort, but are downy. 

The gth Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun, at Campeachy. This Sort riſes with a ſtrong w 
Stem upward of 30 Feet high, dividing at the Top into 
many ſtrong Branches, covered with a dark grayiſh 
Bark, ſpotted with white, and are garniſhed with wing- 
ed Leaves, compoſed of 6 or 7 Pair of Lobes, termi- 
nated by an odd one; they are 2 Inches and a Half long, 
and an Inch and a Half broad, ending in a Point, of a 
lucid green on their upper Side, but pale on their under. 
The Flowers are produced in long looſe Bunches from 
the Side of the Branches, they are of a pale Roſe Co- 
jour, and have very long Foot Stalks ; theſe are ſucceed- 
ed by oval Pods, two Inches and a Half long, and one 
and a Half broad, ſwelling in the Middle, where is 
lodged one or two Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 

The 10th Sort grows naturally in Siberia and Tar- 
tary ; this grows with a ſhrubby Stalk 8 or 10 Feet high, 
ſending out ſeveral Branches which grow ereCt, and 
are covered with a ſmooth yellowiſh Bark; the Leaves 
have each two Pair of oval pointed Lobes, which ſtand 

on ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers are produced on 
ſingle Foot Stalks, which come out at the Joints of the 
Branches; they are yellow, and ſhaped like thoſe of 
the Laburnum, but ſmaller; theſe appear in May, and 
if the Plants ſtand in a moiſt Soil and ſhady Situation, 
their Pods will ſucceed the Flowers, and the Seeds will 
ripen the End of Auguſt. : 

The 1ſt Sort is generally propagated in the Engli/b 
Nurſeries, by Suckers taken from the Roots cf the old 
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Trees, or by cutting off ſome of the Roots and plant- 
ing them on a gentle hot Bed; theſe will put out 
Shoots, and become Plants; but they are not fo va. 
luable as thoſe raiſed from Seeds, becauſe they do not 
make near ſo great Progreſs in their Growth, and are 
very ſubject to ſend forth many Suckers from their Roots, 
whereby the Ground will be filled with them to a great 
Diſtance ; and theſe Suckers will draw away the Nou- 
riſhment from the old Plants, whereby their Growth 
will be greatly retarded. 

If this is propagated by Seeds, they ſhould be ſown 
on a Bed of light Earth, about the latter End of March 
or Beginning ot April; and if the Bed is well expoſed 
to the Sun, the Plants will appear in about 5 or 6 
Weeks, and will require no farther Care but to keep 
them clear from Weeds. In this Bed the Plants may 
remain till the following Spring, when they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into a Nurſery about - the latter End of 
March, placing them in Rows at 3 Feet Diſtance Row 
from Row, and a Foot and a Half aſunder in the Rows, 
In this Nurſery they may remain 2 Years, by which 
Time they will be E. to tranſplant where they are de- 
ſigned to grow; for as theſe Trees ſend forth long tough 
Roots, if they ſtand long unremoved, the Roots will 
extend themſelves to a great Diſtance ; therefore they 
muſt be cut off when the Plants are tranſplanted, 
which ſometimes occaſions their miſcarrying. 

Theſe Trees will grow well upon almoſt every Soil, 
but beſt in a light ſandy Ground, in which they will 
ſhoot 6 or 8 Feet in one Year; and while the Trees 
are young, they make an agreeable Appearance, being 
well furniſhed with Leaves ; but when they are old 
and decaying, the Branches being frequently broken by 
Winds, they become very unſightly, whic 9 
their being rooted out of ſeveral Gardens ſome Years 


y Paſt. This is commonly known by the Title of Locuſt 


Tree in America, and there are Quantities of the Seeds 
annually ſent to Fngland with that Title. 

The 2d Sort is propagated in the ſame Manner as 
the 1ft, and the Trees grow to the {ſame Size. 

The 3d Sort is at preſent ſcarce in the Gardens 
abou: London, but in Devonſhire it is in greater Plenty, 
where the Inhabitants give it the Title of Raſpberry 
Plant, from the young Shoots being covered with briſtly 
Hairs like the Raſpberry; this does not produce Seeds 
in England, ſo is propagated by cutting off Part of the 
Roots, and planting them on a gentle hot Bed, where 
they will put out Fibres and Shoots, and hecome new 
Plants. This Sort ſhould have a warmer Situation than 
the two former, though the ordinary Winters in this 
Country never injure it, but in very ſevere Winters their 
young Shoots are ſometimes killed in expoſed Places, 

t loves a light moiſt Soil. 

The 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and gth Sorts, are ten- 
der, ſo cannot be maintained in England, unleſs my 
in a Stove in Winter. Theſe are propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be procured from the Countries where ay 
naturally grow, tor they do not produce any here; theſe 
ſhould be ſown in ſmall Pots filled with Earth from the 
Kitchen Garden, and plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners 
Bark; if the Seeds ate good, the Plants will appear in fix 
Weeks or two Months; when fit to tranſplant, they ſhould 


be carefully ſhaken out of the Pots, and their Roots ſepa- 
TEA rated 
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rated; then each Plant put into a ſmall Pot, filled with 
the like Farth, and plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners 
Bark, obſerving to ſhade them'till they have taken new 
Root, and then they muſt have the fame Treatment as 
other tender Flants Bom the ſame Countries. 

While the Plants are young, they are more tender 
than afterward, therefore it will be proper to keep them 
in the Tan Bed in the Stove the two firſt Years, but 
when they have obtained Strength, they may be kept in 
a dry Stove of a temperate Heat in Winter, and in the 
Summer may be expoſed to the open Air in a ſhelter- 
ed Situation ; with this Management I have kept ſeveral 
of the Species, ſome of which have produced Flowers 
in the Chelſea Garden, and ſome of the Sorts I have 

ted by Cuttin 

al is rogagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in a ſhady Stoation in Autumn, and the Plants 
will come up the following Spring ; but if the Seeds are 
ſown in Spring, they ſeldom rife the ſame Seaſon. 
When the Plants come up, they require no Care, but to 
keep them clean from Weeds till Autumn, when, if they 
have made any Progrefs, they ſhould be tranſplanted on 
2 North Border, at about fix Inches Diſtance, where 
they may grow two Years, and then ſhould. be planted 
where they are to remain, which ſhould be in a cool 
moiſt Soil, 4 e it 

ROCKET fee Eruca, (Buniat, Heſperis, Siſynbrium. 
RONDELETIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 15. Tab. 12. 
Lin. Gen. Pl. 206. 
| The Charafers are, 

The Flower has a permanent Empalement f 1 Leaf, 
Fitting upon the Germen, cut into 5 acute Prints. It bas 
1 Funnel-ſbaped Petal, with a cylindrical Tube longer 
than the Empalement, bellied toward the Top, and cut 
into 5 roundiſh Segments at the Brim, which are reflexcd. 
It has 5 ſbert Au ſhaped Stamina, terminated by fingle 
Stamina; the roundiſh Germen is ſituated under the 
Flower, ſuf porting a ; be Style the Length of the Tube, 
crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen afterward 
becomes a raundiſh crowned Cafſule with 2 Cells, incl:fing 
2 or 3 angular Seeds in each. 

ie, Species are, 
1. RoNDELETIA folirs ſeſſilibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 172, 
Rendeletia with Leaves fitting cloſe to the Branches, 
Rondeletia arboreſcens, tini facie. Plum. Nov. Gen. 15, 
Tree-like Rondeletia having the Appearance of Tinus, 

2. RonDELETIA foliis petiolatis. Flor. Zeyl. 80. Ron- 

deletia with Leaves growing upon Foot Stalks. This is 
the Cupi. Hort. Mal. 2. p. 37. 
The tſt Sort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies, 
where Plumier diſcovered it, 2 gave it this Title in 
Honour of Gulielmus Rondel-tius, a famous Phyſician 
and natural Hiſtorian of Marpelier, 

The Seeds of this Plant were ſent me by Mr. Raber: 
Millar, who collected them on the North Side of Famai- 
ca ; healſo obſerved the Trees growing plentifully in 
the Spaniſh W:/i-Indics , I have fince received the Seeds 
trom Barbadves, which have ſucceeded at Chelſea, This 
riſes with a woody, Stalk 10 or 12 Feet high, branching 
out on every Side; the Branches are covered with a 
ſmooth greeniſh Park, and garniſhed with oblong 
Leaves ending in acute Points ; they are entire, and fit 


very cloſe to e Branches; theit upper Surſace is of a 
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lucid green, and the under of a pale green; they are 
a little crumpled on their Surface and ſtand alternate 
The Flowers come out in Bunches at the Fnd of the 
Branches, they are white and have little Scent. Theſe 
appear in Autumn, and are not ſucceeded by Seeds 
in Englard. 

The 2d Sort om naturally in Ma'abar ; this riſes 
with a woody Stalk 6 or 7 Feet high, dividing into ſeve- 
ral Branches, covered with a ſmooth Bark, and garnifhed 
with (tiff oblong oval Leaves, of a lucid green, ſtandir g 
alternate on the lower Part of the Branches, but by 
Pairs toward the Extremity; they have ſhort Fo: t 
Stalks, and are entire. The Flowers are produced in 
large Punches at the End of the Pranches, they are cf 
a yellowiſh white Colour, ard Have a fragrant Odour: 
Theſe are ſucceeded by rourdiſh Capſules having two 
Cells, each containing 3 or 4 angular Seeds. 

Thefe Plants being very tender, cannot be preſerved 
in England, unleſs kept in a warm Stove. "They are 
propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a hot Bed 
early in Spring; and when the Plants are come up and 
fit to remove, they muſt be tranſplanted into ſeparate 
ſmall Pots, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed of 
Tanners Bark, where they muſt be treated as other tender 
Plants from the ſame Country; in Winter they muſt be 
placed in the I an Bed in the Stove, where they will thrive 
and in two or three Years, flower, when they will make an 
agreeable Variety among cther tender exoticks for they re- 
tain their Leaves all the Year; and thoſe of the 2d Sort 
being of a lively green, make a fine Appearance at all 
Seaſons. 1 

ROOT, in Latin Radix. 

A Root is that Part of a Plant, by which it naturally 
eraws in its Nouriſhment, The Roots of Plants being cf 
various Forms, and each diſtin guiſhed by a different Name, 
it will not be improper, in this Place, to inſert the prin- 
cipal of thoſe which are thus diſtinguiſhed, And firſt, 

A fibrous Root, Radix fiireſa, confiſts wholly of 
ſmall Fibres, as moſt Sorts ct Graſs, Pinks, Oc. 

A tuberous Root, Radix tureroſa, conſiſts of an uniferm 
fleſhy Subſtance, and is of a roundifh Figure, as Tur- 
nips, Potatoes, Oe. 

A bulbous Root, Radix bulloſa, confiſts either of 


feveral Coats involving cre another, as Onions, Tulips, - 


Sc. or of ſeveral Scales lying over one another, as Lil- 
lies, Crown Imperials, &c. The brſt of theſe is called 
a tunicated Root, the laſt a ſquamous Root. 

A teſticulated Root, Radix trfticulata, is a double 
tuberoſe Root, for it conſiſts of two Knobs, reſembling 
a Pair of Tefticles, as in the Orchis. | 

A handed Root, Radix p1lmata, is a tuberoſe Root 
divided as it were, into ſeveral Fingers, as in the handed 
Satyrions. 

A grumous Root, Radix grumoſa, is that which is 
compoſed of ſeveral Knobs, as the Aremone, Sc. 

A granulous Root, Radix granulate, is a Kind of 
3 Root with ſmall Knobs reſembling ſo many 

rains of Corn, as in the white Saxifrage. 

A Tap Root is a tuberoſe Root extended in Length, 
as in Parſnips, Carrors, &c. 

ROSA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 636. Tab. 408. Lin. Gen. 
Pl. 556. The Role Tree. 
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The Characters are, 

The Enpalement of the Flower is of one Leaf divided 
into 5 Parts at Top, but the Baſe is globular and Bell- 
ſhaped. The Segments are Spear-fbaped, 2 of theſe alter- 
nately bave Apprndixes on their Sides, 2 other alternately 
are naked, and the 51b bas often an Appendix, and ſome- 
times none. Tle Flower bath 5 oval 2 
Petals inſerted in the Empaiement, and a great Number 
of ſb:rt Hair-like Stamina, inſerted in the Neck of the 

mbalement, terminated by three ccrnered Summits, It 
be many Germina ſituated in the Bottom of the Enpole- 
ment, each having a ſhart bairy Style, inſerted to the Side, 
crowned by obtuſe Stigmas, The fleſby Baſe of the Em- 
palement afterward becomes a Top-ſhapcd coloured Fruit 
with one Cell, including many hairy ool:ng Seeds faſli ned 
on each Side ta the Empalement. | 

The Species are, : 

1. Ros A caule aculeate, petiolis inermibus, calycibus 
ſemipinnatis. Flor, Suec. 406. Roſe with a prickly Stalk, 
unarmed Foot Stalks, and Fmpalements half-winged. 
Reſa ſylveſiris vulgaris flore oder ate incarnato. C. B. P. 
483. Common wild Roſe with a Fleſh-cclour ſweet Flow- 
er commonly called Wild Briar, Dog Roſe, or Hep Tree. 

2. Ros A caule petioliſque aculatis, calyeis folioits indi- 
vi. Flor. Suec. 407. Roſe wih Stalks and Foot Stalks 
armed with Spines, and the ſmall Leaves of the Fmpale- 
ment undivided. Roſa campeſtris {pine ma, flore albo 
adorato. C. B. P. 483. Wild prickly Roſe with a white 
Sweet Flower, commonly called the Burnet leaved Roſe. 

3 Rosa foliis utrinque villoſis fruflu ſpine Haller. 
Hive. 350. Roſe whole Leaves are hairy on both Sides, 
and the Foun prickly, This is the Roſa filve/lris pomiſer a 


majer, C. B. P. 484. The greater wild Apple- 
bearing Roſe. 
4. ou aculeata, feoliis odoratis, ſubtus rubiginofse. 


Halier. Helvet. 350. Roſe with Spines and ſweet-ſcented 
Leaves which are ruſty on their under Side. Roſa ſylveſ- 
iris, feliis adoratis, C. B. P. 483. Wild Roſe with ſweet- 
ſcented Leaves, commonly called Sweet Briar. 

Ros A caule petioliſgue aculeatis, foltis pinnatir, fe- 
7065 apice in ciſis, ances Roſe 2 £ Stalk up 
Foot Stalk armed with Spines, winged Leaves whoſe 
Lobes are cut at their Points, and a globular Fruit. N/a 

impinella minor Seotica, flore livide rubente. Edit. prior. 
mall, Scetch, Burnet-leaved Rofe with a livid red Leaf. 

6. Ros A caule inermi, prdunculis hiſpidis, calycis folig- 
lis indivifis, fruftibus wlongis, Roſe with a ſmooth Stalk, 
2 prickly Foot Stalk to the Flower, the ſmall Leaves 
Wi the  nhetrny undivider, and oblong Fruit Roſa 
campeſir is, ſpinis cares, li ra, C. B. P. 484. En- 
armed Roſe having two Flowers. 

7. Rosa feliis utrinque wiicftr, calycis folialis acut? 
ſerratis, frudiu elabre, Roſe with Leaves hairy on both 
vides, the ſmall Leaves of the Empalement ſharply 
ſawed, and a ſmooth Fruit. 

8. Rosa cau'e aculeete ſcandente, foliolis glabris ſerra- 
tis perennantibus. Roſe with a prickly climbing Stalk, 
and, ſmooth, ſawed, ever-green Leaves. Roſa /ylv:ftris 
dumc tor um ſcandens ſempervirens, myrti folio lucido, ore 
lb odor ate, ſructu pa- v rotundo & wo Mb. Cat. 
Pl. Ag. Fler. Wild, woody, climbing Roſe with a ſhi- 
ning ever-green Myrtle [at a white ſweet · ſcented 
Flower, and a ſmall, round, prickly Fruit, 
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g. Ros A caule aculeato, foliolis guinis glabris peren- 
nantibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 482. Rofe with a prickly Stalk, 
and 5 ſmooth Lobes to the Leaves which are ever-green. 
Roſa moſchata ſempervirens. C. B. P. 482. Ever- 
green Muſk Rolfe. 

10. Rosa iyermis, feliis pinna'is ſerratis utringue 
glabris, calycis foliolis indiviſis, Roſe without Thorns, 


l having winged Leaves ſmooth on both Sides, and the 


Leaves of the Empalement undivided. © Roſa fylveftris 
Virginiana pimpinelle majeris foliis. Raii H. Wild 
Virginia Roſe with greater Burnet Leaves. 

11. Ros A caule aculeato, foliis finnatit, ſoliolis ovatis 
ſerrati s utrinque glabris, Pere breviſſimis. Roſe with 
a prickly Stalk, winged Leaves having oval ſawed Lobes 
ſmooth on both Sides, and ſhort Foot Stalks to the Flower. 
Roſa lutea ſimplex. C. B. P. 483. The ſingle yellow Roſe. 

12. RosA caule aculeato, foliis pinnatis, foliolis rotun- | 
dioribus ſerralit, petalis emarginatis bicoloribus. Roſe with 
a prickly Stalk, winged Leaves having rounder ſawed 
Lobes, the Petals of the Flower indented at Top, and 
of two Colours. Roſa punicea. Corn, Can. 11. The 
Auſtrian Roſe. 

13. Ros A cate aculeate ſcandente, foltis ſonis glabris, 
floribus unbellatis. Roſe with a prickly climbing Stalk, 
Leaves having 7 ſmooth Lobes, and Flowers growing 
in Umbels. RoJa. meſchats major. F. B. 2. p. 45. 
Greater Muſk Roſe | 

14. Ros A caule aculeato, pedunculis hiſpidis calycibur 
ſemipinnalis glabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 491. Rofe with a 
pr.ckly Stalk, briſtly Foot Stalks, and ſmooth half-wing- 
ed Empalements. Roſa centifelia Ratavica. Cluf. Hiſt. 

I, p. 114. The Dutch hundred-leaved Rofe. 1 

15. Ros a caule geuleato, pedunculis biſpidis, calycibus 

innatifidis birſutis, Roſe with a prick y Stalk, briftty 
oot Stalks to the Flowers, and W ing pointed hairy Em- 
palements Reſa Damaſcena. Lob I: on. 206. Damaſk Roſe. 

16. Ros A cawle aculcato, pedunculis lævibus, calycibus 
ſemipinnatis glabris. Lin. Sp. P. 492. Roſe with a 
prickly Stalk, ſmooth Foot Stalks to the Flowers, and 
ſmooth half-winged Empalements. Ro/a aba wulgaris 
major. C. B. P. 482 Common great white Roſe. 

17. Rosa caule aculeato, foliis ſubtus 9 calxci- 
bus ſemipinnatis villofis. Roſe with a prickly Stalk, Leaves 
hairy on their under Side, and half. winged hairy Empale- 
ments to the Flowers. Roſa Belgica froe vitrea flare 
rubicante. Rea. Flor. The Bluſh Belgick Roſe. 

18. RosAcaule petioliſque aculcatis, foliis ſubtus vill;- 
fis, ralycitus ſemiprmaty biſpidit. Roſe with prickly 
Stalks and Foot Stalks, Leaves hairy on their under Side, 
and bi iſtly half-winged Empalements. Neſn Provincia- 
lis major, flare plens ruberrimo. Boerb. Ind. alt. 2. 252 
Larger Provence Roſe with a very red double Flower, 
commonly called Proven.e Roſe. 

19. Rosa cane inermi pedunculis aculeatis, calycibus 
ſemipinnatis. Roſe with an unarmed Stalk, rickly Foot 
Stalks, and half-winged Empalements to the Flowers. 
Roſa incarnata, Park. Par. The Eluſh Roſe. 

20. Ros & caule ſubinermi, foliis quinis ſubtur villiſt. 
ca.ycis fo ola indivifis, Roſe with a Stalk almoſt unarm- 
ed, Leaves having 5 Lobes, and hairy on their under 
Side, and the Leaves of the Empalement undivided, 
Roſa rubra. Ger. The red Roſe. 

21 Rosa fchiis pinnatit ſerratir ſubtus vill:fs aculeli 

fp/itiry 
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oppoſitis, calycis foliolis indiviſit. Roſe with winged ſaw- 
ed Leaves hairy on their under Side, Spines placed op- 
ſite, and the ſmall Leaves of the Empalement undivi- 
ded, Roſa odore cinnamomi, flore pleno. C. B. P 483. 
The double Cinnamon Roſe. 

22. Ros A caule 2 aculeatis, pedunculis caly:i- 
buſque pileſiſſimis. Roſe with armed Stalks and Foot 
Stalks of the Leaves, and the Foot Stalks and the Em- 
palements of the Flower very hairy. Raja rubra plena, 
{pinofuſſoms, pedunculo muſceſo. Boerb. Ind. alt. 2. p. 252. 

he moſt thorny, double, red Roſe, with a moſly Foot 
Stalk, commonly called Moſs Provence Roſe. 

There are a great Variety of double Roſes now cul- 
tivated in the Engliſh Gardens; moſt of them have been 
accidentally obtained from Seeds, ſo that they muſt not 
be ranged as diſtin& Species, therefore I ſhall only inſert 
their common Names, by which they are known in the 
Gardens, that thoſe, inclined to collect all the Varieties, 
may be at no Loſs for their Titles. The Sorts before 
enumerated, I believe, are diſtin Species, as their ſpe- 
cifick CharaQers are different, though it is difficult to 
determine which of them are really fo, therefore I do not 
poſitively aſſert they are diſtin Species, though I have 
great Reaſon to believe they are ſo. 

The Varieties of Garden Roſes, not before mentioned : 


e monthly Roſe, 
L 2 ſtriped monthly Roſe, 27 fup — — 
The Yorkand Lancaſter Roſe, K Roſe. 
Mrs. Hart's Roſe. _—_ 


The red Belgick Roſe is ſuppoſed a Variety of the 
Bluſh Belgick. | 
The ſingle Velvet Roſe, 17 75 three are all Varieties; 


The double Velvet Roſe, © the laſt I raiſed from theSeeds 
The Royal Velvet, of the pale Provence Roſe. 


The chadng Nr Theſe three have great Af- 
Tha guarvied. Rote, { finity with each other, 
The double Virgin Roſe. : 

The Cabbage Provence is only a Variety of the com- 
mon Provence. 

The Bluſh or pale Provence is a Variety of the red 


Prevence. b 
The white monthly are Varieties of the Damaſk 
The white Damaſk Roſe, 
The Frankfort Roſe may be a diſtin Species, but is 
of little Value; the Flowers rarely open fair, and have 
no Odour. | 
The double ſweet Briar ov Vee of. "the 
The ever-green ſweet Briar a 
The double Bluſh ſweet Briar. ; 
The — Roſe with red and yellow Flowers is on- 
ly an accidental Variety. : 
The double yellow Roſe is a Variety of the ſingle 
yellow. : | 
The Roſa Mundi is a Variety of the red Roſe. a 
The ſmall, white, and ſemidouble white are Varie- 
ties of the common white. : 
The iſt before enumerated is very common in Hed- 
in moſt Parts of England, ſo is not cultivated in 
Gardens, The Heps of this are uſed in Medicine for 
making a Conſerve. The Bedeguar, which is a hat 
ſpongy Excreſcence occaſioned by the Bite of | 
—— Flies, grows upon the Stalks and Branches 


of this Plant, and ſometimes upon other Sorts of 
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Roſes. There are two or three Varieties of this Roſe 
commonly met with in Hedges, one with a white, ano- 
ther with a red Flower, and one with ſmooth Leaves ; 
the two firſt are evidently Varieties, but I doubt if the 
laſt is not a diſtin& Species. 

The 26. Sort grows naturally in many Parts of- Eng. 
land; this ſeldom riſes above 3 Feet high. The Stalks 
are ſlender, and cloſely armed with ſmall Spines ; the 
Leaves are ſmall, and compoſed of 3 Pair of roundiſh 
Lobes terminated by an odd one ; the Flowers are white, 
and have an agreeable muſky Scent. This propagates 
faſt by its creeping Roots. 

The 3d. Sort grows naturally in the northern Counties 
in England; this riſes with Long Stalks 7 or 8 Feet 
High. The young Branches are covered with a ſmooth 
brown Bark ; the Spines are few, and very ſtrong ; the 
Leaves are large, and hairy on both Sides, they are 
compoſed of three Pair of oblong oval Lobes terminated 
27 odd one; they are deeply ſawed on the Edges; 
the Flowers are large, ſingle, and of a red Colour; 
they appear the Beginning of June, and are ſucceeded 
by large roundiſh Heps or Fruit ſet with ſoft Prickles; 
theſe have a pleaſent acid Pulp ſurrounding the Seeds, 
therefore are by ſome Perſons preſerved, and made into 
a Sweetmeat, which is ſerved up in Deſerts to the 
Table. | 

The 4th Sort is the common ſweet Briar, ſo well known 
as to need no Deſcription; this is found growing natu- 
rally in ſome Parts of Kent. 

The 5th Sort is, the Dwarf Burnet-leaved Sc:tcb 
Roſe, of which there are two Varieties, one with a 
variegated Flower, the other of a livid red Colour ; the 
latter is the ſame. with the Roſa Alpina, pumila, mantis 


roſarum, pimpinellæ foliis minoribus ac rotundioribus flore 


mir:imo lividè rubente. Hort. Cath. for I have dried Spe- 
cimens of this which were ſent me from Italy, and by 
2 them with the Scatch Roſe, I find they are 
the ſame. This Sort ſeldom riſes more than a Foot high. 
The Stalks are covered with a brown Bark, and' are 
cloſely armed with ſmall Spines ; the Leaves are very 
ſmall, and have a Reſemblance to thoſe of Burnet ; the 
Flowers are ſmall, and fit cloſe to the Branches; the 
Fruit is round, and of a deep purple Colour inclining to 
black when ripe. 

The 6th Sort riſes 6 or 7 Feet High. The Stalks 
and Branches have no Spines, but ate covered with a 
ſmooth reddiſh Bark ; the Leaves are compoſed of three 
Pair of thin oval Lobes terminated by an odd one ; they 
are very ſmooth, of a bright green, and very ſlightly 
ſawed on their Edges, ſtanding pretty far aſunder on the 
Mid-rib ; the Foot Stalks of the Flowers are armed with 
briſtly Hairs; the 5 Leaves of the Empalement are 
long, ſlender in the Middle, but terminate in an oval 
leafy Point; Flowers are ſingle, of a bright red Colour, 
and appear the beginning of May; they are ſucceeded 
by long Spear-ſhaped Heps which are ſmooth. The 
Plants produce a ſecond * of Flowers about the End 
of Auguſl, but theſe fall off, and are not ſueceeded by 
Heps. ; 4 
The Seeds of the 7th Sort were ſent me from Spain, 
where the Plants grow naturally ; this riſes with ſtrong 
upright Stalks, about 3 Feet high, armed with ſtrong 


Thorns, The Leaves are hairy on both Sides; the 


Lobes 
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Lobes roundiſh, and ſawed on their Edges; the ſmall iſh Bark, and armed with ſhort ſtrong Spines. Ih: 


Leaves of the Empalement are acutely ſawed ; the Flow- 
ers are ſingle, of a bright red Colour, and appear earl 
in May ; they are followed by large ſmooth, nl 
Heps which ripen the End of Auguſt. 

"| he 8th Sort was diſcovered by Signior Micheli, 
rowing in the Weoods near I lerence, who ſent it to Dr. 
Boerbaave of Leyden, in whoſe curious Garden I faw it 
in. the Year 1727. this hath ſlender Stalks which trail 
upon the Ground, unleſs ſupported, and, if trained up 
to 2 ole or the Stem of a Tree, will riſe 12 or 14 Feet 
hizh ; they are armed with crooked reddiſh Spines, and 
garniſhed with ſmall Leaves compoſed of three Pair of 
oval acute pointed Lobes terminated Wy an odd one; 
they are of a lucid green, and ſawed on their Fdges ; 
they continue green all the Year ; the Flowers are ſmall, 
ſingle, white, and have a mufkxy Odour ; theſe in their 
natural Place of Growth continue in Succeſſion great 
Part of the Year, but their Time of flowering in Eng- 
land is in June. 

The ꝗth Sort grows naturally in Spain; this riſes with 
erect Stalks, 5 or 6 Feet high, covered with a green 
Bark, and armed with ſtrong crooked white Spines. 
The Leaves are compoſed of 5 oval Lobes ending in acute 
Points; they are ſmooth, of a Jucid green, and lightly 
ſawed on their Fdges ; theſe continue all the Year, and 
make a goodly Appearence in Winter. The Flowers 
grow in large Bunches or Umbels at the End of the Bran- 
ches; they are ſingle, white, and have a ſtrong muſky 
Odour ; they appear in Auguſt, and, if the Autumn 
proves favourable, will continue in Succ« ſſion till Ofober. 

The 1oth Sort grows naturally in Virginia and other 
Parts of North America ; this rifes with ſeveral ſmooth 
Stalks 5 or 6 Feet High. The young Branches are co- 
vered with a ſmooth purple Bark; the ..caves are com- 
ou of 4 or 5 Pair of Spear-ſhaped Lobes terminated 

y an odd one ; they are ſmooth on both Sides, of a lu- 
cid green on their upper, but pale on their under, and 
deeply ſawed on their Edges ; the Flowers are ſingle, of 
a livid red Colour, — appear in July; the Empale- 
ment is divided into 5 long narrow Segments which are 
entire, This is kept in Gardens for Variety, but the 
Flowers have little Scent. 

The 11th Sort is the ſingle yellow Roſe ; this hath 
weak Stalks which ſend out many flender Branches cloſe- 
ly armed with ſhort crooked brown Spines. The Leaves 
are compoſed of 2.or 3 Pair of oval thin Lobes termi- 
nated by an odd one ; they are ſmooth, of a light green, 
and ſharply. fawed on their Edges; the Flowers grow 
en ſhort Foot Stalks ; they are ſingle, and of a bright 
yellow Colour, but have no Scent. 

The 12th Sort is commonly called the Auſtrian Roſe. 
The Stalks, Branches, and Leaves are like thoſe of the 
laſt, but the Leaves rounder; the Flowers are larger; 
the Petals have deep Indentures at their Points ; they are 
of a bright yellow within, and of a purplih Copper 
Colour on the Outſide; they are fingle, have no Scent, 
and ſoon fall away. There is frequently a Variety of 
this with yellow Flowers upon one Branch, and Copper 
Colour upon another. This Sort of Roſe loves an open 
free Air and a northern Aſpect. 

The 13th Sort is the Muſk Roſe ; this riſes with weak 
Stalks, 10 or 12 Feet High, covered with a ſmooth green- 
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Leaves are ſmooth, compoſed of three Pair of oval 
Spear-ſhaped Lobes terminating in Points ending with 
an odd one; they are of a light green Colour, and ſawed 
on their Edges; the Flowers are produced in large Bun- 
ches in Form of Umbels at the End of the Branches; 
they appear in Auguſt, and continue in Succeſſion till 
the Froſt ſtops them; they are white, and have a fine 
muſky Odour. There is one with ſingle, and another 
with double Flowers of this Sort. The Stalks of theſe 
Plants are too weak to ſupport themſelves, fo the Plants 
fhou!d be placed where they may have Support. 

The 14th Sort is the Dutch hundred-leaved Roſe ; 
this riſes with prickly Stalks about 3 Feet high. The 
Leaves have ſometimes three, at others 5 Lobes; the 
Lobes are large, oval, ſmooth, and of a dark green with 
purple Edges ; the Foot Stalk of the Flower is ſet with 
brown briſtly Hairs ; the Empalement is ſmooth and 
half-winged ; the Flowers are very double, and of a 
deep red Colour, but have little Scent. 

The 15th is the Damaſk Roſe; this rifes with prickly 
Stalks 8 or 10 Feet high, covered with a greeniſh Bark, 
and armed with ſhort Spines. The Leaves are compo- 
ſed of two Pair of oval Lobes terminated by an odd one; 
they are of a dark green on their upper Side, but pale on 
their under; the Borders frequently turn brown, and are 
ſlightly ſawed ; the Foot Stalks of the Flowers are ſet 
with prickly Hairs; the Empalement of the Flower is 
Wing pointed and hairy; the Flowers are of a ſoft pale 
red, and not very double, but have an agreeable Odour ; 
the Heps are long and ſmooth. 

'Fhe 16thr is the common: large white Roſe, ſo well 
known as to need no Deſcription. Of this there are two 
Varieties, one with a half double Flower, having but 2 
or 3 Rows of Petals, the other has a ſmaller Flower, and 
the Shrub is of lower Growth. 

The 17th Sort is called the Bluſh Belgit# Roſe ; this 
riſes about 3 Feet high with prickly Stalks. The Leaves 
are compoſed either of 5 or 7 oval Lobes, hairy on their 
under Side, lightly ſawed on their Edges; the Foot 
Stalks of the Flowers and the Empalements are hairy, 
and without Spines; the Empalements are large and 
half-winged ; the Flowers very double, of à pale Fleſh 
Colour, and have but little Scent. It _y * 
great Quantities of Flowers. The red Belgict Roſe dif- 
fers from this only in the Colour of the Flower, which 
is of a deep red. 

The 18th Sort is the common Provence Roſe, well 
known in the Engliſh Gardens, being cultivated in great 
Plenty in the Nurſeries, and is one of the moſt beautiful 
Sorts yet known. The Flowers of this are ſometimes very 
large, and the Petals cloſely folded over each other like 
Cabbages, from whence it is called the Cabbage Roſe. 
The Flowers have the moſt fragrant Odour of all the 
Sorts, therefore is better worth propagating. 

The 19th Sort is the Bluſh Roſe. The Stalks of this 
riſe from 3 to 4 Feet high, and are not armed with 
Spines ; the Leaves are hairy on their under Side; the 
Foot Stalks of the Flowers are armed with ſome ſmall 
Spines ; the Empalement of the Flower is halt-winged ; 
the Flowers have 5 or 6 Rows of Petals which are large, 
and ſpread open ; they are of a pale Bluſh Colour, and 
have a muſky Scent, 

The 
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The 20th Sort is the common red Roſe, uſed in Me- 
dicine. The Stalks of this grow erect, and have ſcarce 
any Spines ; they riſe from 3 to 4 Feet high; the Leaves 
are compoſed of 3 or 5 large oval Lobes, hairy on 
their under Side; the ſmall Leaves of the Empalement 
are undivided the Flowers "arge, but not very double, 
ſpread open wide, and decay foon ; they are of a de 
red Colour, and have an agreeable Scent. The N 
Adundi is a Variety of this with ſtriped Flowers. 

'Fhe 21ſt Sort is the, double Cinamon Roſe ; this is 
one of the ſmalleſt Flowers, and the earlieſt of all the 
Kinds. The Stalks riſe about 4 Feet high; are covered 
with a purpliſh ſmooth Bark, and have no Spines but at 
the Joints immediately under the Leaves, where they 
are placed by Pairs ; they are t and crooked. The 
Leaves are compoſed of 3 Pair of oval Lobes terminated 
by an odd one ; they are hairy on their under Side, and 
ſawed on the Edges ; the Leaves of the Empalement 
of the Flower are narrow and entire; the Flower is 
ſmall, double, and has a Scent like Cinnamon, from hence 
it has the Title of Cinnamon Roſe. 

The 22d Sort is called the Moſs Provence Roſe from 
the Reſemblance which the Flowers have to thoſe of 
the common Provence Roſe, yet it is undoubtedh a diſ- 
tin& Species, for although the Stalks and Shoots of this 
are very like thoſe of the common, yet the Plants are 


difficult to propagate, which the common Sort is not, 


This very rarely ſends up Suckers from the Root, and 
when the Branches are layed down, they are long before 
they put out Roots, ſo that this Sort has been frequently 

ropagated by budding it on Stocks of other Sorts ot 
Roles, but the Plants fo raiſed are not ſo durable as 


thoſe pr ted by Layers. | 
The Salts and Branches of this Sort are clolely 
armed with brown Spines ; the Foot Stalks of the Flow- 
ers and the Empalements are covered with long Hair- 
like Moſs; the Flowers are of an elegant crimſon Co- 
lour, and have a moſt agreeable Odour. ._ 
Moſt of the Sorts of Roſes are of foreign Growth, 
and have been at various Times introduced into the Eng- 
Gardens, but they are generally Natives of northern 
untries, or grow on the cold Mountains in the war- 
mer Parts of Europ-, fo they are very hardy in ReſpeCt 
to Cold, but love an open free Air, eſpecially the yel- 
low Roſe, the Auſtrian Roſe, and the Monthly Roſe. 
The two former will not Flower in a warm Soil and Si- 
tuation, nor near the Smoke of L-udon, and the month- 
ly Roſe will Gower much better in a free open Air, 'than 
within the Reach of the Smoke of London. 
[ "The uſual Time of theſe Shrubs producing their 
Flowers is from the Middle or latter End of May till the 
Middle of Fuly. | | 
But in order to continue theſe Beauties longer than 
they are naturally diſpoled to laſt, it is proper to plant 
ſome of the monthly Roſes near a warm Wall, which 
will occaſion their budding at leaſt three Weeks or a 
Month before thoſe in the opeg Air, and, if you give 
them the Help of a Glais befdte them, it will bring 
their Flowers much forwarder, eſpecially where Dung 
is placed to the Backſide of the Wall (as is praQtiſed 
in raiſing early Fruits) ; by this Method I have ſeen 
fair Roſes of this Kind blown in February, and they 
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may be brought much ſooner againſt hot Walls, where 
People are curious this Way, 

You ſhould alſo cut off the Tops of ſuch Shoots 
which have been 2 the ſame Spring, early in 
May, from ſome of theſe Sorts of Roſes which are plan- 
ted in the open Air, and upon a ſtrong Soil; this will 
cauſe them to make new Shoots, which will flower late 
in Autumn, as will alſo the late removing the Plants in 
Spring, provided they do not ſuffer by Drought, as 1 
have ſeveral Times experienced, but particularly in the 
Year 1718, when I had Occaſion to remove a large 
Parcel of theſe Plants in May, juſt as they were —— 
ning to flower, in doing which I cut off all the Flower 
Buds, and, after having opened a Trench where the 
were to be planted, 1 poured a large Quantity of Wake 
ſo as to render the Ground like a Pap; then I took * 
the Plants, and placed them therein as ſoon as poſſible 
that their Roots might not dry, and, after planting them, 
I watered the Ground well again, and covered the Sur- 
face over with Mulch to prevent the drying ; after this 
] repeated watering the Plants all over two or three 
Times a Week, in the Evening, until they had taken 
Root. In about three Weeks Time the Plants ſhot out 
again, and produced a great Quantity of Flowers in Au- 
guſt and September, whach were as fair as thoſe produced 
in June. This is the beſt Sort of Role fur this Purpoſe 
there being no other Sort which will lower both carly 


and late fo well as this, 


The next Sort of Roſe, which flowers in the open 
Air, is the Cinnamon, which is immediately followed by 
the Damaſk Roſe, then the Bluſh 7k, and Lancaſter 
come, after which the Provence, Dutch, hundred-leaved, 
white, and moſt other Sorts of Roſes follow, and the 


lateſt Sorts are the Muſk: Roſes, which, if planted in 


a ſhady Situation, ſeldom flower until September, and, 
if the Autumn proves mild, will continue often till the 
Middle of O2ober. | 

The Plants of theſe two Sorts ſhould be placed againſt 
a Wall, Pale, or other Building, that their Branches 
may be ſupported, otherwiſe they are ſo flegder and 
weak, as to trail on the Ground. Theſe Plants ſhould 
not be pruned until Spring, becauſe their Branches are 
ſomewhat tender, ſo that when they are cut in Winter, 
they often die after the Knife; theſe produce their 
Flowers at the extremity of the ſame Year's Shoots in 
large Bunches, fo that their Branches muſt not be thort- 
enced in the Summer leſt the Flowers ſhould be cut off. 
Theſe Shrubs will grow to be 10 or 42 Feet high, and 
muſt not be checked in their Growth, if you intend 
they ſhovld flower well, ſo that they ſhould be placed 
where they may be allowed Room, 

The loweft Shrub of all the Sorts here mentioned is 
the Scotch Roſe, which rarely grows above 2 Feet 
high, ſo that this muſt be placed among other Shrubs 
of the ſame Growth. he red Roſe and the Ro/a 
Mundi commonly grow from 3 to 4 Feet high, but ſel- 
dom exceed that, but the Damaſk, Provence, and 
Frankfort Roſes grow to the Height of 7 or 8 Feet, ſo 
that m planting them great Care ſhould be taken to 

ace their ſeveral Kinds, ,according to their various 

rowth, amongſt other Shrubs, that they may appear 
beautiful to the Eye. | 

The yellow Roſe, as alſs the{uflrian Roſe, are both 
; Natives 
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Natives of America ; theſe were ariginally brought from 
Canada by the French ; the other Varieties, now in the 
Gardens, of theſe Sorts, have been accidentally obtain- 
ed, and are preſerved by budding them on the other 
Sorts the Shrubs of theſe Roſes ſe ſhoot ſo ſtrong as 
molt of the other Sorts, eſpecially in the light Land near 
London, where they ſeldom produce their Flowers. Theſe 
are eſteemed for their Colour, being very different from 
all the other Sorts of Roſes, but, as their Flowers have 
no Scent, and are of ſhort Duration, they do not merit 
the Price they are generally fold at. 

The Frankfort Roſe is of little Value except for a 
Stock to bud the more tender Sorts upon, for the Flow- 
ers ſeldom open fair, and have no Scent ; but, it be- 
ing a vigorous Shooter, renders it proper for Stocks 
to bud the yellow and Auſtrian Roſes, which will render 
them ſtronger than on their own Stocks, but the yellow 
Roſes ſeldom blow fair within 8 or 10 Miles of London, 
though in the northern Parts of Great Britain they flow- 
er extremely well. This Sort muſt have a northern Ex- 
poſure, for, if it is planted too warm, it will not flower, 

The Damaſk and monthly Roſe ſeldom flower well 
in ſmall confined Gardens, nor in the Smoke of London, 
therefore are not proper to piant in ſuch Places, though 


they frequently grow very vigorouſly there. They al- 
ſhoot the firſt of any of the Sorts in 


the Spring, therefore frequently ſuffer from Froſts in 
April, which often deſtroys all their Flowers. 

All the Sorts of Roſes may be propagated either from 
Suckers, Layers, or by budding them on Stocks of other 
Sorts of Roles, which latter Method is only practiſed 
for ſome peculiar Sorts, which do not grow very vigo- 
rous on their own Stocks, and ſend forth Suckers very 
(paringly, or where a Perſon is willing to have more 


rts than one on the ſame Plant; but, where this is 


deſigned, it muſt be obſerved to bud only fuch Sorts on 
the ſame Stalk as are nearly equal in their Manner of 
Growth, for if there be a Bud of a vigorous-growing 
Sort, and others of weak Growth budded in the fame 
Stock, the ſtrong one Jill draw all the Nouriſhment 
from the weaker, and entirely ſtarve them. 

If theſe Plants are propagated by Suckers, they ſhould 
be taken off annually in Oeber, and tranſplanted out 
either into a Nurſery in Rows (as hath been directed 
for ſeveral other Sorts of flowering Shrubs), or into the 
Places where they are to remain; for if permitted 
to ſtand on the Roots of the old Plants more than one 
Year, they grow woody, and do not form fo good Roots 
as if planted out the firſt Year, ſo there is more Danger 
of their not ſucceeding. 

But the beſt Method to obtain good rooted Plants is 
to lay down the young Branches in Autumn, which 
will take good Root by the Autumn following (eſpecially 
if they are watered in very dry Weather), when they 
may be taken from the old Plants, and tranſplanted 


where they are to remain. The Plants, which are pro- 


8 by Layers, are not ſo apt to ſend out Suckers 
their Roots as thoſe from Suckers, therefore ſhould 
be preferred before them, becauſe they may be much 
eaſier kept within Compaſs, and will flower much ſtronger. 
Theſe Flants may be tranſplanted any Time from 
Oaber to April, but, when they are deſigned to flow- 
er ug 1 Year after planting, they ſhould be 
0 L. 
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Planted early, though, as I ſaid before, if they are plan- 
ted late in Spring, it will cauſe them to flower in Autumn: 
provided they do not ſuffer by Drought. 


Moſt of theſe Sorts delight in a rich moiſt Soil and 


an open Situation, in which they will produce a greater 
Quantity of Flowers, and thoſe much fairer, than when 
on a dry Soil, or in a ſhady Situation. The Pruning, 
which they require, is only to cut out their dead Wood, 
and take off all the Suckers, which ſhould be done eve. 
Autumn; and, if there are any very luxuriant 

ranches, which draw the Nouriſhment from the other 
Parts of the Plant, they ſhould be taken out, or ſhor- 
tened, to cauſe them to produce more Branches, if there 
be Occaſion for them to ſupply a Vacancy, but you 
muff avoid crouding them with Branches, which is as 
injurious to theſe Plants as to Fruit Trees; for, if the 
Branches have not equal Benefit of the Sun and Air, 
they will not produce their Flowers ſo ſtrong, nor in ſo 
great Plenty, as when they are more open, and better 
expoſed to the Sun, ſo that the Air may circulate the 
more freely between them. 

ROSA SINENSIS. See Hibiſcus. 

ROSA THE GUELDER. Se Viburnum. 

ROSMARINUS. Tourn Inſt. R. H. 195. Tab. 92. 
Lin Gen. Pl. 35. Roſemary. | 


The Characters are, 
The Flower bas a tubulous Empalement of 1 Leaf com- 


preſſed at the Top the. Mouth ereci, and divided into two 
Lips ; the upper Lip is entire, and the under bifid. It 
bath 1 Petal ; the Tube is longer than the Empalement ; 
the Brim ringont ; the upper Lip ſhort, erefl, and divi- 
ded into 2 Parts, whoſe Borders are reflexed ; the lower 
Lip is reflexed, and cut into 3 Parts the middle Segment 
being large and concave. It bath 2 Awh-ſbaped Stami- 
na, inclining toward the upper Lip, terminated by 2 
gle Summits, and # four- pointed Germen, with a Style 
the Shape, Length, and in the ſame Situation with tbe 
Stamina, crowned by an acute Stigma. The Germen af- 
terward becomes four oval Seeds fitting is the Bottom of 


tbe Empalement. 
The Species are, f wk 
1. Rozmarinus foliis lincaribus marginibus reflexis, 


ſubtus incanis. Roſi with linear Leaves reflexed on 
their Edges, and hoary on their under Side. Ro/marinus 
bortenſis, anguſtinre folio. C. B. F. 217. Garden Roſe- 
mary with a narrower Leaf. ; 

2. RoS$MARINUs foliis linearibus — utrinque vi- 
rent ibu. Roſemary with obtuſe linear Leaves green on 
both Sides. Roſmarinus ſpontanzus latiore folio. C. B. 
P. 217. Broad-leaved wild Roſemary. 

The two Sorts have been frequently ſuppoſed the 
ſame, and their Difference accidental, but I have long 
cultivated both, and have raiſed them from Seeds without 
finding them vary, ſo I believe they are diſtinct Species. 
The Leaves of the ad Sort are broader than thoſe of 
the 1ſt, and their Points are obtuſe ; the Flowers are 
alſo much r, and of a deeper Colour, and the 


Stalks grow larger, and ſpread out their Branches wider, 


and the whole Plant has a ſtronger Scent. Theſe Diffe- 
rences the Gardeners, who cultivate the Plants for 


the Market, obſerve. 
There are two other Varieties of theſe Plants, one 


of the iſt Sort with w_ Leaves, which the Gar- 
u deners 
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deners call the Silver Roſemary, and is at preſent rare The Characters are, | 
in the Engliſh Gardens, all the Plants of this which The Flower has a bellied permanent Empalement of 1 
were here before the ſevere Winter in 1740 having been Leaf, —— is obtuſe and five pointed. It is of 
then killed; the other is of the 2d Sort, which is ſtriped 1 Petal, ing a Tube the Length of the Empalement, 
with yellow ; this the Gardeners call the Gold ſtriped but the Brim is divided into 5 Parts which turn back. It 
Roſemary. The Plants of this Sort are pretty hardy, hath 10 ſhort Stamina growing to the Petal, terminated 
ſo will live in the open Air through our common Win- by oblong, ere, Twin Summits the Length of the Tube, 
ters, if they are on a dry Soil. and an oval bairy Germen fitting upon 2 Styles a little longer 

Theſe Plants grow plentifully in the ſouthern Parts than the Stamina, crowned by ſingle Stigmas. The En- 

of France, in Spain, and in Iiah, where, upon dry palement afterward turns to an oval Capſule with 4 Fur- 
rocky Soils near the Sea, they thrive prodigiouſly, and rows, having one Cell with 4 Valves, containing 4 oblong 
perfume the Air ſo as to be ſmelt at a great Diſtance triangular Seeds. 

from the Land; but, notwithſtanding they are produ- The Species are, 

ted in warm Countries, they are hardy enough to 1. RoYENa foliis ovatis ſcabriuſculis. Hort. Clif. 149. 
bear the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well in the open Royena with oval rough Leaves. Staphylodendrum Afri- 
Air, provided they are planted on a poor, dry, gra- canum, folio ſingulari lucido. Herm. Farad. 2 32. African 
velly Soil, on which they will endure the Cold much Bladder- nut with a ſingle ſhining Leaf. 

better than on a richer Soil, where the Plants will 2. Rox ENA foliis lanceolatis glabris. Prod. Leyd. 441. 

ow more vigorouſly in Summer, and fo be more ſub- Reyena with ſmooth Spear-ſhaped Leaves. Vitis Idæa 

ject to Injury from Froſt, and they will not have ſo #cbiopica, buxi minoris folio, e albis. Hort. Am 
ſtrong an aromatick Scent as thoſe upon a a dry bar- 1. p. 125. Ethiopian Whortleberry, with a ſmaller Box 
ren Soil. Leaf and white Flowers. 

The Sorts with ſtriped Leaves are ſomewhat tender, 3. Rovena foliis lanceolatis hirſutis. Prod. Leyd. 441. 
eſpecially that with ſilver Stripes, ſo ſhould either — with hairy Spear-ſhaped Leaves. Stapbylodendrum. 
be planted near a warm Wall, or in Pots filled with Africanum, folio lanuginoſo roſmarini latiori. Boer b. Ind. 
light freſh Earth, and ſheltered in Winter under a alt. 2. p. 235+ African Bladder-nut with a broader dow- 
Frame, otherwiſe they will be ſubject to die in froſty ny 1 
Weather. The iſt Sort has been long an Inhabitant of ſome cu- 

Theſe Sorts may be propagated by planting Slips or rious Gardens in England, but it is not very common 
Cuttings of them in the Spring of the Year, juſt before here, for it is very difficult to propagate. - 
the Plants begin to ſhoot, on a Bed of light freſh Earth, This Plant grows 8 or to Feet high, and puts out its 
and, when rooted, they may be tranſplanted into the Branches on every Side, ſo may be trained up to a regu- 

Places where they are deſigned to grow, but it will be. lar Head: The Branches are cloathed with oval ſhining 
proper to do this about 2 September, that l. eaves, placed alternately, and continue all the Vear, 
they may take new Root before the froſty Weather ſo makes an agreeable Variety among other exoticks in 
comes on; for, if they are planted too late in Autumn, the Green-houſe during the Winter Seaſon. The Flow- 


they ſeldom live through the Winter, eſpecially if the ers are produced from the Wings of the Leaves along 


Weather proves very cold, fo that, if you do not tranſ= the Branches, but as they have little Beauty, few Per- 
plant them early, it will be better tolet them remain un- ſons regard them. I have not obſerved any Fruit pro- 
removed until March following, when the Froſt is over, duced by theſe Plants in England. 

obſerving never to tranſplant them at a Seaſon when The 2d Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope ; 
the dry Eaſt Winds blow, but rather defer doing of it this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 5 or 6 Feet high, ſending 
until the Seaſon is more favourable; for, if they are out many ſlender Branches, covered with a purpliſh 
planted when there are cold drying Winds, their Leaves Bark, and garniſhed with ſmall oval Leaves leſs than 
are apt to dry up, which often kills them; but, if there thoſe of the Box Tree; they are ſmooth, entire, and 
happen to be ſome warm Showers ſoon after they are of a lucid green, continuing all the Year. The Flowers 
removed, it will cauſe them to take Root immediately, come out from the Wings of the Leaves round the 
ſo that they will require no farther Care, but to keep Branches they are ſhaped like a Pitcher and are white; 
them clear from W eeds. theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh purple Fruit, which ri- 
Although thele Plants are tender when planted in a pen in the Winter. 

Garden, yet, when they are by Accident rooted in a The 3d Sogt grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Wall (as I have ſeveral Times ſeen them), they will en- Hepe; this riſes with a ſtrong woody Stalk 5 or 8 
dure the greateſt Cold of our Winters, though ex poſed Feet high, covered with a gray Bark, ſending out many 
much to the cold Winds, which is occaſioned by the ſmall Branches alternately, which are garniſhed with 
Plants being more tinted and ſtrong, and their Roots Spear-ſhaped Leaves about an Inch long, and a Quar- 


being drier. | ter. broad in the Middle ; * are hoary, and cover- 
The Flowers of the narrrow-leaved Garden Sort are ed with ſoft Hairs The Flowers come out upon 
uſed in Medicine, as are alſo the Leaves and Seeds. ſhort Foot Stalks from the Side , the Branches, 
- ROYENA. Lin. Gen. Plant, 491. they are of a worn-out purple Colour a all. They 


The '1 itle of this Genus was given to it by Dr. Lin- appear in Fuly, but are not ſucceeded by Seeds in Eng- 
neus, in Honour of Dr. Adrian Van Rayen, late Profel- land. 

- ſor of Botany at Leyden in Holland. Theſe Plants are too tender to live through the Win- 
; 1 ter in the open Air in England, therefore muſt be re- 

moved 
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moved into. the Green-houſe in Autumn, and: treated as 
Orange Trees, with which Culture the Plants will 
thrive. The 1ſt and 3d Sorts. are difficult to propagate 
here, for the Branches which are laid down, feldom 
put out Roots, and thoſe which do, are two Years be- 
fore they will have made Roots ſufficient to tranſplant, 
and their Cuttings very rarely ſucceed ; and theſe are 
the only Methods by which they can be increaſed in 
thoſe Countrics, where they do not produce Seeds. 
The beſt Time to plant the Cuttings, is early in Spring; 
* theſe ſhould be planted in ſmall Pots filled with foft loa- 
my Earth, and plunged into a very moderate hot Bed. 
The Pots thould be cloſely covered down with Hand 
Glaſſes to exclude the external Air, and the Cuttings 
refreſhed with a little Water every eighth or tenth Day, 
as the Farth becomes dry, for much Moiſture will kill 
them. It the Cuttings ſhoot, they muſt. be gradually inu- 
red to bear the open Air, and when they are well rooted, 
ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot, and trea- 
ted as the old Plants, * 

If the Plants put out any young Shoots from the Bot- 
tom, they thould be carefully laid down in the Ground 
while young, becauſe when the Shoots are tender, they 
are more apt to put out Roots,. than after they are be- 
come woody and hard ; theſe Branches ſhould be lit as 
is practiſed in laying Carnations : They muſt be frequent- 
ly, but gently watered, during the warm Weather in 
Summer, but in cold Weather it muſt be ſparingly gi- 
ven them ; when. theſe are rooted, they may be taken 
off, and treated as the Cuttirgs. 

The 2d Sort is very apt to ſend up Suckers from the 
Roots, which may be taken off with the Roots, and 
thereby increaſed ; or thoſe which do not put out Roots, 
may be laid down as the former ; and the Cuttings of 
this more frequently ſucceed than thoſe of the other, fo 
that this Sort is much eaſier propagated. 

RUBIA. Tourn. — R. H. 113. Tab. 38. Lin. Gen. 
Pl. 119. [takes its 
the Root of this Plant is uſed in dyeing a red Colour.) 
Madder ; in French, Garance. a 

The Charaders are, . 

The Empalement of the Flawer is ſmall, cut into 4 
Segments, and fits upen the Germen. The Flower bas 1 
Bell. ſbaped Petal having no Tube, but is di*ided into 4 
Parts. It bath 4 Awvi-ſbaperd Stamina ſhorter than the 
Petals, terminated by ſingle Summits ; and a Twin Ger- 
men under the Flower, ſupporting a flender Style divided 
into two Parti upward, and crowned by two beaded Stigmas. 
The Germen afterward becomes two ſmocth Berries joined 
together each having one roundiſh Seed with a Navel. 

The Species are, | 

1. Rumia foliis [enis lanceolatis ſupernè glabris. Mad- 
der with ſix Spear-ſhaped Leaves in Whorls, whoſe u 
per Surfaces are ſmooth. Rubia tinforum fativa C. B. P. 
333. Cultivated Dyer's Madder. 

2. RuBla folus inferioribus ſenis, ſupernè quaternis bi- 
nifoe, utringue aſperis. Madder with the lower Leaves 
growing by Sixes round the Stalks, and the upper ones 
by Fours or Pairs, — are rough on both Sides. Rubia 

ſveſtris aſpera, gue fylveſiris Diaſcaridis. C. B. P. ; 
1225 al of — _ 

3. Rupia folits quaternis. Prad Leyd. 254. Madder 
with four Leaves placed round the Stalks. Rubia Qua- 


ame from its red Colour, becauſe- 
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drifalia aſperrima lucida peregrina, H. L. 523. Foreign 
four-leaved Madder, with ſhining rough Leaves. 

The 1 Sort, which is cultivated for the Root that 
is uſed in dycing and ſtaining Linens, grows naturally. 
in the Levant, This hath a perennial Root, and. an 
annual Stalk; the Root is compoſed of many long, 
thick, ſucculent Fibres, almoſt as large as a Man's lit- 
tle Finger ; theſe are joined at the Top in a Head, like 
the Roots of Aſparagus, and root very deep into the 
Ground ; I have taken up Roots, whoſe ſtrong Fibres 
have been more than 3 Feet long ; from the upper Part 
(or Head of the Root) come out many Side Roots, 
which extend juſt under the Sarface of the Ground to a 
great Diſtance whereby it propagates very faſt ; for theſe 
ſend up a great Number of Shoots, which, if carctully 
taken off in the Spring, ſoon after they are above 
Ground, become ſo many Plants. Iheſe Roots are of 
a reddiſh Colour, ſomewhat tranſparent, and have a yel- 
lowiſh Pith in the Middle, which is tough and of a bitter- 


iſh Taſte; from the Root ariſe many large four · cornered 


jointed Stalks, which in good Land will grow 5 or 6 
Feet long, and, if ſupported, ſometimes 7 or 8; they 
are armed with ſhort herbaceous Prickles, and at each 
oint are placed 5 or 6 Spear-ſhaped Leaves about 3 
hes long, and near 1 broad in the Middle, drawing 
to a Point at each End; their upper Surfaces are ſmooth, 
but their Mid-rib on the under Side armed with rough 
herbaceous Spines ; the Leaves fit cloſe to the Branches 
in Whorls. From the Joints of the Stalk come out the 
Branches, which ſuſtain the Flowers ; they are placed 
by Pairs oppoſite, each Pair ceaſing thy obher ; theſe 
have à few ſmall Leaves toward the Bottom, which are 
by Threes, and upward by Pairs oppoſite ; the Branches 
are terminated by looſe branching Spikes of yellow Flow- 
ers, cut into 4 Parts reſembling Stars. Theſs appear in 
June, and are ſometimes ſucceeded by Seeds, which ne- 
ver ripen in England. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Spain; this hath pe- 
rennial Roots like thoſe of the firſt Sort, but are much 
larger ; the Stalks are ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt 
Sort, and are almoſt Smooth ; their lower Parts are 
garniſhed with narrow Leaves, placed by Sevens in 
Whorls round the Stalks, but upward. they 1 to 4. 
3 and 2 toward the Top; theſe are rough on both Sides z 
at each Joint of the Stalk come out 2 ſhort Foot Statks 
oppoſite, having 2 ſmall rough Leaves, and end with 
branching Foot Stalks, ſuſtaining ſmall yellow Flowers. 
This Sort flowers the latter End of June, but does not 
produce Seeds here. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Spain and the Balea- 
rick Iſlands ; | received the Seeds from Gibralter, and 
Minorea, where the Plants grew out of the Crevices of 
the Rocks. The Roots of this Sort are much ſmaller 
than thoſe of the two tormer, but lefs ſucculent ; they 
ſtrike deep into the Ground, and ſend up ſeveral ſlender 
four-cornered Stalks which are N theſe grow a 
Foot and a Half long, and divide into many Branches, 
whoſe Joints are * near each other; they are gar- 
niſhed with ſhort ſtiff rough Leaves, placed by Fours 
round the Stalk ; they are about an Inch long, and 
half an Inch broad in the Middle ; of a lucid green, 
and continue all the Year. This has not produced 
Flowers in England. 
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There is a Sort which grows naturally in Wales, and 
alſo upon St. Vincent's Rock, which has 4 Leaves at each 
Joint, narrower and longer than thoſe of the third Sort ; 
the Stalks of this are perennial, and the Leaves ever- 
green, ſo that Mr. Ray has miſtaken this Plant, having 
ſuppoſed it to be the ſecond, which hath annual Stalks 
riſing much higher, therefore I ſhould rather think it 
might be the third Sort, if they were equally hardy; 
but the third Sort is fo tender, as to be always killed by 
ſevere Froſts in England. 

The 1 Sort is that cultivated for the Uſe of the Dy- 
ers and Callico Printers, and is ſo eſſential to both Ma- 
nufactories, as that neither of them can be carried on 
without this Commodity ; and the Conſumption of it is 
ſo great here, that on a moderate Computation, there 
is annually ſo much imported from Holland, as the Price 
of it amounts to more than one hundred and eighty 
' thouſand Pounds ſterling ; which might be ſaved to the 
Publick, if a ſufficient Quantity were planted in Eng- 
land, where it might be cultivated to greater Advantage 
than in Holland, the Lands here being better adapted 
to this Plant. But as the growing of this Plant in Quan- 
tity, has been for ſeveral Years diſcontinued, ſo the 
Method of Culture is not well known to many Perſons 
here; and as there is at preſent an Inclination in the 
Publick to regain this loſt Branch of Trade (for for- 
merly their was not only enough of this Commodity 
raiſed in England for our own Conſumption, but alſo 
great Quantities of it were ſent Abroad), we ſhall here 
give a full Account of the Culture of the Plant, and 
of the Method of preparing the Root for Uſe ; and 
ſhall begin with the Method now practiſed in Zealand, 
where the beſt and greateſt Quantity of Madder is now 
raiſed. | 
In all the Netherlands, there is no where better Mad- 
der cultivated, than in Scbawen, one of the Iſlands of 
Zeland, which is perſormed in the following Manner: 

The Land deſigned for Madder, if ſtrong and heavy, 
is ploughed twice in Autumn, that the Froſt in Winter 
may mellow it and break the Clods ; then it is ploughed 
again in the Spring, juſt before the Time of planting 
the Madder; but if the Ground is light, then it is 
ploughed twice in the Spring; at the laſt Ploughing it is 
divided into Lands of 4 Feet broad, with Furrows be- 
tween each Land, 4 or 5 Inches deep. Madder requires 
a loamy ſubſtantial Soil, not too ſtiff and heavy, nor o- 
ver light and ſandy ; for although it may thrive tolerably 
well in the latter, yet ſuch Land cannot have a ſecond 
Crop of Madder planted upon it in leſs than 8 or 10 
Years Interval; but in Schoten, where the Land is ſub- 
ſtantial, they. need not ſtay longer than 3 or 4 Years, in 
which Interval the Ground is fown with Corn, or plant- 
ed with any Kind of Pulſe. It is granted, that the beſt 
Land for producing of Madder is in Schowen, where a 
Gemet of Land, which is three hundred ſquare Rods of 

12 Feet each, will yield from 1000 to 3000 Pounds 
Weight, according to the Goodneſs of the Land and 
the . of the Seaſons ;; but in light Land, 


the Quantity is from 500 to 1000 Pounds Weight. 

The Time for planting Madder begins toward the 
End of April, and continues all May, and ſometimes in 
very backward Springs, there is ſome Madder planted 
the Beginning of June. The young Shoots from the 
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Sides of the Root are taken off from the Mothe 

with as much Root as poſſible ; theſe are called — 
and are planted with an Iron Dibble in Rows at one Foot 
aſunder, and commonly four Kiemen in a Row. 

The Quantity of theſe Slips (or Kiemen) required to 
plant one Gemet of Land, is ſold at different Prices, ac. 
cording to the Price which Madder bears, or to the De- 
mand tor the Plants ; they are often ſold from 15 to 20 
Guilders, and ſometimes they have been ſold for 10 or 
11 Pounds Flemiſh, but the loweſt Price is from 1 
Guilders to 3 Pounds Flemiſh. , 

The Expence of planting out a Gemet of Land with 
Slips (or Liemen) coſts for Labour only, from 16 to 20 
Guilders, according as the Land is heavy or light: There 
are generally employed fix Men to plant, two to rake 
the Ground, theſe earn each a Guilder a Day; and five 
or ſix Women or Boys, called Carpers or Pluckers of 
the Shoots or Kiemen, theſe earn 12 Dutch Pence a Day 
or 2 Shillings. ; 

The firſt Year the Madder is planted, it is cuſto 
to plant Cabbages or Dwarf Kidney Beans, in ths Hes 
rows between the Beds, but there is always great Care 
taken — keep — „ clean from Weeds; this is 
generally contra or at 2 Pounds Flemi 
1 4 Land. . 

n September or Odlober, when the young Madder i 
cleaned for the laſt Time that Seaſon, ihe + Haulm 
(or Stalks) of the Plants, is carefully ſpread down over 
the Beds, without cutting any Part off, and in Novem- 
ber the Madder is covered over the Haulm with 3 or 4 
Inches of Earth. 

This Covering of the Madder, is performed either 
with the Plough or with the Spade ; it it is done by the 
firſt, it coſts two Guilders and a Half, or three Guil- 
ders in ſtrong Land each Gemet, and over and above 
this, one Guilder and a Half to level the Tops of the 
Beds, and make them ſmooth ; but it is better perform- 
ed with the Spade, only it is more chargeable, for that 
coſts from 8 to 10 Guilders each Geme?, but at the ſame 
Time the Clods are broken, and the Surface of the Beds 
is _ ary uns even, 

e ſecond Year in the Beginning of April, which i 
about the Time the Kiemen 2 — are work 
ning to come out ; the Earth on the Top of the Beds 
ſhould be ſcuffled over and raked, to deſtroy the young 
Weeds, and make the Surface ſmooth and mellow, that 
the Kiemen may ſhoot out the eaſier above Ground; this 
Labour coſts 3 Shillings each Gemet. 

The ſecond Summer there muſt be the ſame Care 
taken to keep the Madder clean as the firſt, and then no- 
thing is planted in the Furrows, or ſuffered to grow 
there ; the laſt Time of cleaning the Ground, in Sep- 
tember or Odlober, the green Haulm is again ſpread down 
upon the Beds; and in November, the Madder is again 
covered with Earth as the firſt Year. 

By this Method of Culture, one can ſee how neceſ- 
ſary it is to plant the Madder in Beds, for thereby it is 
much eaſier covered with the Earth of the Furrows : 
and hereby the Earth of the Beds is every Time height- 
ened, whereby the Madder Roots will be greatly 
lengthened, and the Miemen or young Shoots will have 
longer Necks, and by being thus deeply earthed, will 
put out more Fibres and have much better Roots, 

| without 
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without which they will not grow; and it is of equal 
Uſe to the Mother Plants, for by this Method the Roots 
will be longer; and in this conſiſts the Goodnefs and 
Beauty of the Madder, for thoſe which have but few 
main Roots, are not ſo much eſteemed as thoſe which 
are well furniſhed with Side Roots called Tengeli; a 
Madder Plant that has many of theſe Roots, is called a 
well bearded Madder Plant ; therefore one muſt never 
cut off theſe Side Roots, for by ſo doing there will be 
a leſs Crop of Madder, and but few Kremen or young 
Shoots can be produced; beſides, by the Loſs of Moi- 
ſture, ſometimes the Plants will droop and become weak; 
and there is great Profit in having a large Quantity of 
Kiemen to draw in the Spring, which are in Plenty the 
ſecond and third Years, 

The Madder Roots are ſeldom dug up the ſecond 
Year, but generally after it has grown three Summers, 
therefore the Culture of the third Year is the ſame as 
in the ſecond, during the Spring and Summer. 

Betore the firſt Day of September, it is forbidden to 
dig up any Madder in this Iſland ; but on that Day ear- 
iy in the Morning, a Beginning is made, and the Perſon 
who carries the firſt Cart Load to the Stove, has a Pre- 
mium of a golden Rider, or three Ducats. 

The digging up the Madder of a Gemet of Land, coſts 
from 36 to 100 Guilders, according to the Goodneſs of 
the Crop, and the Lightneſs or Stiffneſs of the Ground, 
but in light Land it coſts from g to 10 Pounds Flemiſb; 
the Perſons who are adroit in this Buſineſs, are general- 
ly paid 5 Shillings Flemiſh per Day. 

The Madder produces Flowers in the Middle of Sum- 
mer, and ſometimes a few Seeds, but they never ripen 
here; nor would they be of Uſe to cultivate the Plants, 
ſince it is ſo eaſily done by the Kiemen. 

Some Years paſt they began to plant here the great 
wild Madder, which was called French Madder, but 
this was not eſteemed ſo good for Uſe as the tame Mad- 
der, from which it differs much, ſo was not continued. 
The more bitter the Roots of the Madder are, when 
taken out of the Ground before it is brought to the 
Stove, the leſs it will loſe of its Weight in drying, 'and 
is the better afterward for Uſe. 

When the Madder is dug out of the Ground, it is 
carried to the Stove, and there laid in Heaps, in that 
which is called the cold Stove, and ſeparated with 
Hurdles made of Wicker, and Memorandums kept of 
each Parcel, and to what Countryman it belongs, that 
each may be dried in their Turns, and prepared or ma- 
nufactured, for which Turn generally Lots are caſt be- 
forehand. The Madder thus carried to the Stove is 
Relzyn, 


This Relzyn is carried about ſix o'Clock in the Morn- 


ing, into the Tower or Steeple, hoiſted in Baſkets b 

Ropes to the Rooms, and divided or ſpread where it 
remains tillt he next Day, at two or three o'Clock in the 
Morning, about 20 or 21 Hours; then "thoſe Roots 
which have lain in the hotteſt Places are removed to 
cooler, and thoſe in the cooler are removed to the hot- 
ter Places nearer the Oven. This is continued for 4 or 
5 Days, according as there has been more or leſs carri- 
ed there ; but V always the Goods of one Perſon, that 
every one may have his own, and of as equal Quali 

as poſſible, when it is delivered out. els Bac 
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When the Madder is ſufficiently dried in the Tower, 
it is threſhed on the threſhing Floor, which is made 
clean from Dirt or Filth, and then brought to the Kiln, 
and ſpread on a Hair Cloth for about 20 Hours, during 
which Time the Kiln is made more or leſs hot as the 
Roots are more or leſs thick, or the Weather more or 
leſs cold. 

From the Kiln the Madder is moved to the Pound- 
ing Houſe, and is there pounded on an oaken Block 
made hollow, with ſix Stampers plated at the Bottom 
with Iron Bands ; theſe Stampers are kept in Motion 
by a Mill very much reſembling a Griſt Mill, which is 
turned by tkree Horſes ; the Preſence of the Pounding 
Maſter is here always required, to ſtir the Madder con- 
tinually with a Shovel; to bring it under the Stampers. 
When the Madder is thus properly pounded, it is ſifted 
over a Tub till there is enough to fill a Caſk : This firſt 
Pounding, which chiefly conſiſts of the thinneſt and 
ſmalleſt Roots, and the Outſide Huſks with ſome Earth, 
which by drying and threſhing could not be ſeparated, 
is called Mor Mall, 

What remains in the Sieve is put on the Block again, 
and pounded a ſecond Time, and when the Pounding 
Maſler gueſſes a third Part is pounded, then the Madder 
is taken out again, and ſifted over another 'Tub, and put 
into a ſeparate Caſk, and this is called Gor gemeens ; 
that which remains in this ſecond Operation, not enough 
pounded in the Sieve, is for the third Time put on the 
Block, and pounded till it is all reduced to Powder, 
which is called Kor kraps. 

When the Madder is cleanſed from the Dirt and Mall, 
and is entirely pounded at once, then it is called Oor 
Onberoofde, ſo that this Ouberoefde actually conſiſts of the 
Gemeens and Kraps pounded together, and ſifted without 
ſeparating them from each other. 

When there is two thirds of Krapr, and one third Ge- 
meent, which was ſeparately prepared or manufaQured, 
then they are called two and one, or marked 3. 

'The Sweepings of the Stove, and of the Ground and 
Beams being ſwept together is not loſt, but is put amongſt 
the Mull, or ſold by itſelf. 

The Sweepings of the Mill, and every Part of the 
Pounding Place, is alſo gathered together, and put into 
a Caſk; this is called Den Beer. 

When the Maddet is thus prepared and put into Caſks, 
it is in Zealard examined by ſworn Aſſayers and tried, 
if it is not faulty packed up; that is, whether in the 
preparing it is properly manufactured, or falſely packed 
up, and to ſee if every Part of the Caſk is filled with 
Madder of equal Goodneſs and Quality. not burned in 
the drying, or mixed with Dirt ; which the Aſſayers by 
certain Trials, and by weighing and waſhing of the 
Madder can know, if it is according to the Statutes of 
the Country. : 

There are ſundry Statutes made and publiſhed by the 
States of Zealand, concerning the preparing of Mad- 
der; as one of the 28th of July 1662, one on the 29th 
of Set tember, and 31ift of Oftober 1671, another on the 
23d of September 1699, and the laſt on the 28th of 
April 1735: By which Statutes, among other Things, 
it is ſtrictly forbidden, That any Perſon ſhall prepare 
Kraps, in which there ſhall be more than two Pounds of 
Dirt in a hundred Weight; nor-above 8 Pounds in _ 

ike 
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like Weight of Onberoofde, or in Gemeens more than 12 
Pounds in a hundred Weight. 

If the Madder upon Trial is found good, the Arms 
of the City or Village, and the Sign of the Stove where 
the Madder was prepared, is painted on the Caſk with 
black Paint. The Trial of the Madder is in no Place 


more exact, or more religiouſly obſerved, than "nad, 


City of Zire, therefore the Merchants in Ger 
who know this, always prefer the Madder of that 
Place to all others, and will not buy any which has not 
the Arms of ,Zirkzee painted upen the Caſks, if they 
are to be had. | 

We before mentioned the Tower, the Kiln, Cc. 
where the Madder is dried and prepared for Uſe, the 
Draughts of theſe are exhibited in the annexed Plans, 
with theic Explanation ; but that a better Judgment 
may be formed of their Uſe, we ſhall here take No- 
tice, that the Tower is the Place where the Madder is 
firſt dried. This Tower is heated by 15 or 16 Pipes or 
Flues of Brick-work; which run on each Side the Tower 
under the Flower, and are covered with low burnt Tiles, 
ſome of which are looſe ; ſo that by taking up theſe, 
the Heat is moderated, and conducted to any Part of 
the Tower, the Perſon who has the Care of drying the 
Madder pleaſes. 


This Tower has 4 or 5 Lofts made of ſlrong Laths, 


they are 4 or 5 Feet above each other, upon which, the 
Madder is laid ; theſe are heated by an Oven placed in 
the Room where the Work People live, and is by them 
called the Glory. | 

The Kiln.is in a Room whoſe Length is equal to the 
Breadth -of the Stove, and is entirely arched over at. 
Top the Oven by which the Kiln is heated, is called 
the Heg ; this is built on a Stone Wall, which riſes a 
Foot or two above Ground; and the ſmall Arch by 
which the Heat paſſes through every Part, has ſeveral 
ſquare little Holes in the Brick Work, that the Heat 
may come out; over theſe Holes, on the Top of the 
Kiln, are-laid wooden Laths the whole Length, and up- 
on them a Hair Cloth, on which the Madder is laid to 
dry, before it is carried to the Pounding Place. In the 
Madder Stoves there is no other Fuel uſed but Friez/and 
Turf, which gives an equal-and moderate Heat, 
In the Madder Stoves, the People work more by 
Night than Day; firſt, becauſe at the Time of Year 
when the Madder is brought into the Stoves, the Nights 
are much colder than the Days; and ſecondly, that the 
Maſter, who muſt be always attentive to his Work, may 
not be interrupted by Viſitors ; and thirdly, becauſe they 


ſee leſs Duit ; but pnncipally, becauſe the Madder which 


is pounded in the Night is of a much better Colour than 
that which is pounded in the Day. 

- In the Madder Stoves are always conſtant Workmen, 
.one who is the Dryer, who has the Care of drying the 


Madder in the Tower and the Kiln; for the right Per- 


formance of this, Art and Experience is required, the 
-Goodneſs of the Madder greatly depending on the right 
- drying. This Perſon is a Sort of Foreman, and has 


the Direction of all the Workmen ; bis Pay is five Sti- 


for every hundred Weight of Madder which is 
— in 2 Stove; he has one Perſon under him 
for his Aſſiſtant, to perform Part of the laborious 
Work, and to be always at Hand; this Mun is paid 
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18 or 19 Shillings per Week Flen.iſb, which is the con- 


ſtant Wages. 

The th'rd Perſon is the Pounder, who is always pre- 
ſent when the Madder is pounding, who with a parti- 
cular Shovel which is ſmall, and fitted to the Cavity of 
the Pounding Block, ſtirs the Madder from Time to 
Time, to bring it under the Stampers ; he is paid four 
Stivers for every hundered Weight of Madder. 

The fourth is a Driver, who with a Team of three 
Horſes, cauſes the Mill to turn and pound the Mad- 
der; his Pay for himſelf and the three Horſes, from 
8 to 9 Stivers per Hundred Weight, according as he 
can bargain. 

Beſides theſe 4, there are 5 other Aſſiſtants, who lay 
the Madder on and take it off; this is often performed 
by the Wives and Boys of the other Workmen ; theſe 
* 50 Stivers for every three thouſand Pounds of 

ladder which is prepared, ſo they have each 10 Stivers. 

There are 19 or 20 Madder Stoves in the Ifland of 
Schoen, which, at an Average, prepare in one Crop, 
that laſts from September io February, ten thouſand 
Weight of Madder each, which in the whole amounts 
to two Million Pounds Weight ; and if we ſuppoſe, that 
the Madder is fold at an Average for four Pounds Flemijb 
per Hundred Weight, which is a moderate Price, one 
may ſoon reckan what WEE PN the Culture of this 
dyeing Commodity produces to this one Iſland. 

The Countrymen pay to the Owners of the Madder 

Stoves, two Guilders - for preparing every Hundred 

Weight of Mull, and for each Hundred Weight of hard 

Madder ; that is, of Araps, Gemeens, or Onberoefde, 

three Guilders, according as they will have them pre- 
ared. | 

The Building of a Madder Stove quite new from the 
Foundation, cofts in the whole about twenty-four hun- 
dred Pounds Flemiſb, which is twelve hundred Pounds 


Sterling. 
| FLATE I. 

An Explanation of the Plan -of the Cold Stove. 

Fig. 1. Is the lower Band, whoſe "Thickneſs is fourteen 

by ſixteen Tnches. VE 
2. The upper Band, which is twelve by fourteen 
£ Inches. | 
3. The Cap and Band, which is ten by twelve 
Inches. 
4. The upper Cap, which is ſix by ſeven Inches. 
5. The two main Jambs, which are thirteen by 
fifteen Inches of Stone. 
6. The half Bands and Poſts of nine by ſeven Inches. 
7. The uppermoſt half Band, which is ſmall, fix 
by eight Inches. 
PLATE II. 

A Plan of the arched Room cut through perpendicu- 
larly in the Middle where the Kiln ſtands, with a 
Repreſentation of the Kiln. 

A A ls the Cut of the Arch. 

B The Oven of the Kiln which is called the Hog; this 
has no Chimney ;* when the Fire is firſt kirdled ei- 
ther with Turf or other Fuel, the Smoke is let 

out through a ſmall Window. 

CCC A Stone Foundation an which the Oven and Kiln 

is built. 


CC 1s properly the Kilg itſelf, which muſt be obſerved 


.. 


1 Colin of the eSoructure o/ the Cold Hove: 
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in what Manner it is built, with little Holes to 
let out the Heat. 

DD Stone Bands made for the greater Firmneſs, about 

the Kiln. 

EEEE Iron Bars placed to ſtrengthen the Kiln, and 

alſo to lay the upper long Lath upon. 

F Small croſs Laths over the Kiln, which lie from one 
End C to the other End C upon the Kiln, but 
there are few of theſe repreſented, that the ſmall 
Holes of the Kiin may better appear. 

G The Door of the Entrance. 

PLATE UI. 

A Plan of the Tower where the Madder is firſt laid to dry. 

A Is the Oven of the Tower. | 

BB The Pipes whereby the Heat ſpreads itſelf, is here 
ſhewn by the Openings where the Tyles are taken 


off. | 

C A Sort of Stairs by which they climb. 

DD The Windlaſs with its Rope and Hook, to hoiſt 

the Madder to the Lofts. 

EEEE The four Lofts of the Lath of the Oven. 

F The Chimney above the Roof. 

G The Door by which they enter. 

AT... 

An Explanation of the Plan of the Section ot the 

| Tower. 

Fig. 1. I. 1. 1. The four Bands of the Tower which are 

ſixteen Inches-ſquare. 
2. The Cap Band ten by twelve Inches. 
3. The ſpringing Band fix by eight Inches. 
4. The Interſtice to the Tower fix by ſeven 
Inches. 
5. The Spaning Plate five by ſeven Inches. 
6. 6. The lower and ſecond Girder fix by ſeven 
Inches. | | 
7. The third-Girder ſeven by nine Inches. 
8. The fourth Girder ſix by eight Inches. 
9. The fitth Girder fix by ſeven Inches. 
10. The Crown Piece of the Tower five by fix 
Inches. 

The Ribs in the Tower muſt be laid fourteen Inches 
aſunder from Middle to Middle Corner-ways, and the 
Laths between an Inch and a Half diſtant. 

PLATE V. 

A Plan of the Pounding Houſe, in which is ſhewn at A 
the Driver, who with his three Horſes cauſes the Mill 
to turn, which works the Stampers : At Bis ſhewn 
the Pounder, who with his Shovel continually brings 
the Madder under the Stampers. | N 

Fig. 1. Is the Beam which ſupporis the Axletree, which 
is. fourteen by fifteen Inches. | 

2. The hollow Oaken Block or Trough, twenty- 

ſeven by twenty-nine Inches. 

3. The King Poſt 1 4 Inches ſquare. 

4. The upper Band ſix by ſeven Inches. 

5. The croſs Bands five by ſeven Inches. 

6. The croſs Arms ſix by ten Inches. 

7. The Swaarden fix by ten Inches, 

8. The Axis from fix to eight Inches, | 

9. The Feller fix by eight Inches of Elm Wood. 
10. The King Beam eleven by thirteen Inches of 

ir Wood. | 

11. The Drawers under tihe Mill five by fix Inches- 


Fig. 
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12. The Plate far the running of the Truckle three 
by fixteen Inches. 

13. The wooden Knobs to the Wheel of Aſh. 

14. The Staves made of Box Wood. 

15. The ſix Stampers ſix Inches ſquare of Aſh. 

A wo 

An Explanation of the Section of the Pounding Houſe. 
Fig. 1. The under Band ſixteen Inches ſquare. . 
The upper Band twelve by fourteen Inches. 
The Band of the Cap Paſt ten by twelve Inches. 
The Springing Band ſix by ſeven Inches. 
+ The Spaning Plate five by ſeven Inches. 
The firſt Girder ſix by ſeven Inches. 
Ihe ſecond Girder nine by eleven Inches. 
- The third Girder ſix by eight Inches. 
The uppermoſt Girder fix by ſeven Inches. 

10. The Top or Cap four by five Inches. 

The above Account is the Method of cultivating 
Madder in Zealand, where the beſt is now produced; to 
this J ſhall add, what I have abſerved of the growing 
of Madder in other Parts of Holland, as alſo the Ex- 
perience I have had of the Growth of Madder in Eng- 
land, with an Account of the Method of planting it 

re. | 
In the Year 1727, I obſerved a great Quantity of this 
Plant cultivated in Holland, between Helvoetſluys and 
the Bri/l; and it being the firſt Time I had ever ſeen 
any conſiderable Parcel of it, I was tempted to make 
ſome Enquiries about its Culture, and take ſome Mi- 
nutes of it down upon the Spot, which I ſhall here in- 
ſert, for the Uſe of ſuch as may. have Curioſity to at- 
tempt the Culture of it. | 

In Autumn they plough the Land, where they in- 
tend to plant Madder in the Spring, and lay it in bigh 
Ridges, that the Froſt may mellow it; in March they 
plough it again, and at this Seaſon they work it very 
deep, laying it up in Ridges 18 Inches aſunder, and a- 
bout a Foot high ; then about the Beginning of April, 
when the Madder will begin to ſhoot out of the Ground, 
they open the Earth about their old Roots, and take 
off all the Side Shoots which extend:theraſelves horizon- 
tally, juſt under the Surface of the. Ground, preſerving 
as much Root to them as poſſible; theſe they tranſplant 
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immediately upon the Tops of the new Ridges, at about 


a Foot apart, obſerving always to do this when there are 
ſome Showers, becaule then the Plants will take Root 
in a few Days, and will require no Water. 

When the Plants are growing, they carefully keep 
the. Ground hoed, to prevent the Weeds from coming 
up between them; for if they are ſmathered by Weeds, 
eſpecially when young, it will either deſtroy or weaken 
them ſo much, that they ſeldom do well after. In theſe 
Ridges they let the Plants remain fwo Seaſons, during 
which Time they keep the Ground very clean; and at 
Michaelmas, when the Tops of the Plants are decayed, 
they take up the Roots and dry them for Sale. This is 
what I could learn of their Method of cultivating this 
Plant, to which I will ſubjoin a few Obſervations of m 
own, which 1 have ſince made upon the Culture of Ma 
der in England. 

The Land vpon which I have found Madder thrive 
beſt, is a ſoft ſandy Loam, and if it has been in Til- 
lage ſome Years, it will be better than that me 4 

rein 
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freſh broken * This ſhould have at leaft a depth of 
2 Feet and a Half, or three Feet of good Earth, and 
muſt be quite clear from Couch, or the Roots of any 
bad Weeds; for as the Roots of Madder ſhould remain 
three Years in the Ground, ſo where there are any of thoſe 
Weeds which ſpread and multiply at their Roots, they 
will intermix with the Madder Roots, and in three 
Years will have taken ſuch Poſſeſſion of the Ground, 
as to greatly weaken the Madder, and render it very 
troubleſome to ſeparate when the Madder is taken up. 

The Ground ſhould be ploughed deep before Winter, 
and laid in Ridges to mellow ; and if it is not too ſtrong, 
there will be no Neceſſity for ploughing it again, till 
juſt before the Time of planting the Madder, when the 
Land ſhould be ploughed as deep as the Beam of the 
Plough will admit; and there ſhould be Men following 
the Plough in the Furrows, who ſhould dig a full Spit 
below the Furrow, and turn it up on the Top; by pre- 
paring this Ground of the Depth, the Roots of the 
Madder will ſtrike down and be of greater Length, in 
which the Goodneſs of the Crop chiefly conſiſts. The 
Land being thus prepared and made level, will be ſit 
to receive the Plants. The beſt Time for planting he 
Madder, is about the Middle, or latter End of A ril, 
according as the Seaſon is more or leſs forward, v aich 
muſt be determined by the young Shoots ; for when 
theſe are about two Inches above Ground, they are in 
the beſt State for planting. 

In taking up theſe Shoots for planting, the Ground 
ſhould be opened with a Spade, that they may be ſepa- 
rated from the Mother Plants with as much Root as poſ- 
ſable ; for if the Roots are broken off, they will not ſuc- 
ceed : Theſe Plants ſhould be drawn up no faſter than 
they are planted, for if they he long above Ground, 
they will ſhrink and their Tops wither, and then _y 
often miſcarry ; therefore if they are brought from a diſ- 
tant Place, there ſhould be great Care taken in packing 
of them up for Carriage; eſpecial Regard ſhould be 
had not to pack them ſo cloſe, or in ſo great Quantity, 
as to cauſe them to heat, for that will ſoon ſpoil them; 

but if they are a little withered by lying out of the 
Ground, their Roots ſhould be ſet vpright in Water 
for a tew Hours, which will ſtiffen and recover them 
again. 
1 planting Madder, there are ſome who make the 
. Rows but 1 Foot aſunder, others 1 Foot and a Half, 
' ſome two, and others who allow them 3 Feet Diſtance, 
] have made Trial of the three laſt Diſtances, and have 
found when the Roots have been left three Years in 
the Ground, that 3 Feet Diſtance Row from Row is 
the beſt ; but if it is taken up in two Years, 2 Feet - 
ſunder may do very well; and the Diſtance in the 
Rows Plant from Plant, ſhould be one Foot, or a Foot 
and a Half. 

If there is no Danger of the Ground being too wet in 
Winter, the Plants may be planted on the level Ground ; 
but if on the contrary, the Ground ſhould be raiſed in 
Ridges where each Row of Plants is to be ſet, that their 
Roots may not reach the Water in Winter, for if they 
do, it will top their downright Growth; and this is 
the Reaſon for the Dutch, who -plant Madder in the 
Low Countries,” raiſing their Ridges 1o high as 2 or 3 
Feet, and in Zealand, where the Ground is drier, they 


Manner before directed, and, when the Shoots or Haulm 
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raiſe the Beds 4 or 5 Inches above the Intervals, that 
the Wet may drain off from the Beds where the Mad- 
der is planted. 

The Method of planting is as follows: viz. 
Ground being made — a Line is drawn croſs —— 
mark out the Rows, that they may be ſtreight for the 
more convenient Cleaning, and for the better digging 
or ploughing the Ground between the Rows ; then with 
an Iron- ſnod Dibble, Holes are made, at the Diſtance 
which the Plants are to ſtand from each other. The 
Depth of the Holes muſt be in Proportion to the Length 
of the Roots of the Plants, which muſt be planted the 
ſame Depth they had been while they were upon the 
Mother Plants, for if any Part of the Root is left above 
Ground, the Sun and Winds will dry them, which will 
retard the Growth of the Plants ; and, ſhould any Part 
of the green be buried in the Ground, it will not be 
ſo well, though, of the two, the latter will be leſs 
prejudicial, eſpecially if there is not too much of the 
green buried. When the Plants are put into the Holes, 
the Earth ſhould be preſſed cloſe to them to ſecure 
them from being drawn out of the Ground, for Crows 
and Rooks frequently draw the new Plants out of the 
Ground, before they get new Roots, where there is not 
this Care taken; ſo that in two or three Days I have 
known halt the Plants on a large Piece of Land deſtroy- 
ed by theſe Birds. 

If ſome Showers of Rain fall in a Day or two after 
they are planted, it will be of great Service to them, for 
they will 88 put out new Roots, and become 
ſtrong, ſo that, if dry Weather ſhould after ward happen, 
they will not be in ſo much Danger of ſuffering there- 
by, as thoſe which are later planted. There are ſome 
who, from a covetous Temper of making moſt Uſe of 
the Ground, plant a Row of Dwerf Peas, or Kidney 
Beans, between each Row of Madder, and pretend 
that hereby the Land is kept cleaner from Weeds, but 
I am very certain the Crop of Madder is injured there- 
by much more than the Value of thoſe "Things which 

row between the Rows, as I have experienced ; there- 

re I adviſe thoſe Perſons, who plant Madder never to 
tow or plant any Thing between the Rows, but to keep 
the Madder quite clean from Weeds or any other Kind 
of Vegetable. 

In order to keep the Ground thus clean, it ſhould be 
ſcuffled over with a Dutch Hoe, as ſoon as the young 
Weeds appear, when a Man can perform a great Deal 
of this Work in a Day, and if it is done in' dry Wea- 
ther, the Weeds will die as faſt as they are cut down ; 


"whereas, when the Weeds are left to grow in the Spring, 


ſo as to get Strength, they are not ſo ſoon deſtroyed, and 
the Expence of hoeing the Ground then will be more 
than double ; beſides, there will be Danger of cutting 
down ſome of the weaker Plants with the Weeds, if 


the Perſons employed to perform this Work are not very 


careful, therefore it is much cheaper, as alſo better for 
the Madder, to begin this Work early in the Spring, 
and to repeat it as often as the Weeds render it neceſſary, 
for by keeping the Ground thus conſtantly clean, the 
MadJer will thrive the better. 

During the firſt Summer, the only Culture, which 
the Madder requires, is that of keeping it clean in the 
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of the Plants decay in Autumn, it ſhould be raked off 
the Ground ; then the Intervals between the Rows 
ſhould be either dug with a Spade, or ploughed with a 
hoeing Plough, laying up the Earth over the Heads of 
the Plants in a roundiſh Ridge, which will be of great 
Service to the Roots. The Dutch cover the Haulm of 
their Madder with Earth, leaving it to rot upon the 
Ground ; this perhaps may be neceſſary in their Coun- 
try to keep the Froſt out of the Ground, but, as I have 
never found that the ſevereſt Winters in England have 
injured the Madder Roots, there is not the ſame Neceſ- 
ſity for that Practice here. 

The following Spring, before the Madder begins to 
ſhoot, the Ground ſhould be raked over ſmooch, that 
the young Shoots may have no Obſtruction, and, if any 

oung Weeds appear on the Ground, it ſhould be firſt 

{-uffled over to deſtroy them, and then raked over 
ſmooth ; after this the ſame Care muſt be taken the fol- 
lowing Summer to keep the Ground clean, and, if it is 
performed by the Hoe Plough, the Earth of the Inter- 
vals ſhould be thrown up againſt the Side of the Ridges, 
which will earth up the Roots, and greatly increaſe their 
Strength; but, before the Ground of one Interval is ſo 
hoed, the Haulm of the Plants ſhould be turned over 
to the next adjoining Interval, and if they are permit- 
ted ſo to lie for a Fornight or three Weeks, and then 
turned back again on thoſe -Interva's which were hoed, 
obſerving firſt to ſcuffle the Ground to deſtroy any young 
Weeds, which may have appeared ſince the ſtirrng of 
the Ground, then the alternate Intervals ſhould be 
ploughed in like Manner, turning the Earth up againſt 
the oppoſite Sides of the Roots; by this Method the 
Intervals will be. alternately ploughed, and the Plants 
exrthed up, whereby the Ground will be kept clean, 
and ſtirred, which will greatly promote the Growth of 
the Roots, and by this Method the ſuperficial Shoots 
will be ſubdued, and the. principal- Roots greatly 
ſtrengthened. The following Autumn the —. 
ſhould be cleared of the Haulm and Weeds, and the 
Earth raiſed in Ridges over the Roots, as in the fore- 
going Year. | | 

The third Spring the Roots will furniſh a great 
Supply of young Plants, but, before theſe appear, the 
Ground ſhould be cleaned and raked ſmooth, that the 
Shoots may have no ObſtruQion to their coming up; 
and, when the young Plants are fit to take off, it 
ſhould be performed with Care, always taking off thoſe 
which are produced at the greateſt Diſtance from the 


© Crown of the Mother Plants, becauſe thoſe are what rob 


them moſt of their Nouriſhment, and the Wounds made 
by ſeparating them from the old Roots are not near ſo 
hurtful as thoſe near the Crown, for the ſtripping off too 
many of the Shoots there will retard the Growth of 
the Plants. 

The Culture of the Madder the third Summer muſt 
be the ſame as the ſecond, but, as the Roots will then 
be much ſtronger, the Earth ſhould be laid up a little 
higher to them at the Times when the Ground is clean, 
and, if all the diſtant ſuperficial Shoots, which come 
up in the Intervaly are hoed or ploughed off, it will be 
of Service to ſtrengthen the larger downright Roots, 
and, as the Haulm will now be very ſtrong and thick, 
the _—_ turning it over from one Interval to another 
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will prevent its rotting, for if it lies long in the ſame 
Poſition, the Shoots, which are near the Ground, where 
there will be always more or leſs Damp, and being co- 
vered with the upper Shoots, the Air will be excluded 
from them, which will cauſe them to rot, for the Shocts 
of Madder are naturally diſpoſed to climb upon any 
neighbouring Support, and in Places where they have 
been ſupported, I have ſeen them more than 10 Feet 
high, but the Expence of ſtaking the Plants to ſupport 
their Shoots would be much too great to be practiſed in 
general, therefore the other Method of turning the 
Haulm over from one Interval to the other will be tound 
of great Uſe, for hereby it-is kept from decaying, and 
by ſo doing the Sun is alternately admitted to each Side 
of the Roots, which is of more Conſequence to the 


Growth of the Madder than moſt People conceive, and 
from many repeated Trials I have found, that where 


the Haulm has decayed or rotted in Summer, it has 
greatly retarded the Growth of the Roots. There have 
been ſome ignorant Pretenders who have adviſed the cut- 
ting off the Haulm in Summer, in order to ſtrengthen 
the Roots, but whoever practiſes this, will find to their 
Coſt the Abſurdity of this Method, for I have fully tri- 


ed this many Years ago, and have always found that 


every other Root, upon which this was praQtiſed, was 
at leaſt a third Part ſmaller than the intermediate Roots, 
whoſe Haulm was left entire. The Occaſion of my firſt 
making this Experiment was, becauſe the Plants had 
been ſet too near each other, and the Seaſon proving 


moiſt had increaſed the Number and Strength of the 


Shoots, ſo that they were ſo thick, that many of 
them began to rot; to prevent which I cut off the 
Shoots of every other Plant to give Room for ſpread- 
ing the others thinner, but ſoon after this was done, 
the Plants produced a greater Number of Shoots 
than before, but they were weaker, and the FfeRt 
it had upon the Roots was as before related, and 
fince then I have frequently repeated the Experiment 
on a few Roots, and have always found the Effect 
the ſame. 

As ſoon as the Haulm of the Madder begins to decay 
in Autumn, the Roots may be taken up for Uſe, be- 
cauſe then the Roots have done growing for that Sea- 
ſon, and will then be plumper and leſs liable to ſhrink 
than if dug up at another Seaſon, for J have always 
found that Roots of every Kind of Plant, which are 
taken out of the Ground during the Time of their grow- 
ing, are very apt to ſhrink, and looſe more than half 
their Weight in a ſhort Time. 

When the Seaſon for digging up the Madder Roots 
is come, it ſhould be done in the following Manner 
viz, A deep Trench ſhould be dug out at one Side of 
the Ground next to the firſt Row of Madder to make 
a ſuſſicient opening to receive ?. 2 Exrth which muſt be 
laid therein in digging up the Row of Roots fo that it 
ſhould be at leait 2 Feet broad, id two Spits and two 
Shovelings deep, and (ſhould be made as clöſe as poſſible 
to the Roots, being careful not to break or cut the Roots 
in doing it; then the Row of Roots muſt be carefully 
dug up, turning the Earth into the Trench before 
mentioned. In the doing of this there ſhould be to e- 
very Perſan who, digs two or three Perſons to take out 
the Roots, that none * loſt, and as much of 
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the Earth ſhould be ſhaken out of the Roots as poſſible, 
and after the principal Roots are taken up, there will be 
many of the long Fibres remaining below, therefore, 
in order to get the Roots as clean as poſſible, the whole 
Spot of Ground ſhould be dug of the ſame Depth as the 
firſt Trench, and the Pickers muſt follow the Digers to 
get them all out to the Bottom. As the diging of the 
Land to this Depth is neceſſary, in order to take up the 
Roots with as little Loſs as poſſible, it is a fine Prepara- 
tion for any ſucceeding Crop, and I have always found 
that the Ground, where Madder has grown, produced 
better Crops of all Kinds than Land of equal Goodneſs, 
which had not the like Culture. 

After the Roots are taken up, the ſooner they are 
carried to the Place of drying, the finer will be their 
Colour, for if they lie in Heaps, they are apt to heat, 
which will diſcolour them, or if Rain ſhould happen to 
wet them much, it will have the ſame Effect, therefore 
no more Roots ſhould be taken up than can be carried un- 
der Shelter the ſame Day. 

The firſt Place, in which the Roots ſhould be laid to 
dry, muſt be open on the Sides to admit the Air, but 
covered on the Top to keep out the Wet. If a Build- 
ing is to be erected new, ſuch as the Tanners have for 
drying their Skins, will be as proper as any, for theſe 
have Weather Boards from Top to Bottom at equal Diſ- 
tances to keep out the driving Rain, but the Spaces be- 
tween being open admit the Air freely, and if inſtead of 
Plank Floors or Stages above each other, they are laid 
with Hurdles or Basket Work, upon which the Roots are 
laid to dry, the Air will have freer Paſſage to the un- 
der * of the Roots, which will dry them more 

ually. 

In this Place they may remain four or five Days, by 
which Time the Earth, which adhered to the Roots, will 
be ſo dry as to eaſily rub off, which ſhould be done before 
the Roots are removed to the cold Stove, for the ſlower 
the Roots are dried, the leſs they will ſhrink, and the 
better will be the Colour of the Madder, and the cleaner 
the Roots are from Earth, the better the Commodity 
will be for Uſe when prepared. | r 

After the Roots have laid a ſufficient! Time in this 
Place, they ſhould be removed into another Build 7 cal- 
led the cold Stove, in which there ſhould be Convenien- 
cies of Flues paſling through different Parts of the Floor 
and the Side Walls; in this the Roots ſhould be laid 
thin upon the Floors, and turned from Time to Time 
as they dry, taking thoſe Roots away, which are neareſt 
to the Flues that convey the greateſt Heat, placing them 
in a cooler Part of the Room, and removing ſuch of 
them as had been in that Situation to the warmer, from 
whence the other are taken. The conſtant Care in this 
Particular wilt be of great Service to the Quality of the 
Madder, for, when this is properly conducted, the 
Roots will be more equally dried, and the Commodity, 
when manufactured, will be much. fairer and better 
for Uſe. : 

When the Outſide of the Roots have been ſuffici- 
ently dried in this cold Stove, they ſhould be removed 
to the threſhing Floor, which may be the ſame as in a 
common Barn where Corn is threſhed. The Floor of 
this ſhould be ſwept, and made as clean as poſſible ; 
then the Roots ſhould be threſhed to beat off their Skins 
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or Outſide Coverings ; this is the Part which is prepared 
ſeparately from the inner Part of the Root, and is called 
Mull, which is ſold at a very low Price, being the worſt 
Sort of Madder, fo cannot be uſed where the Permanen. 
cy or Beauty of the Colours are regarded ; theſe Huſks 
are ſcparated from the Roots, pounded by themſelves 
and are afterward packed up in ſeparate Caſks, and ſold 


by the Titie of Mull, If this is well prepared, and not 


mixed with Dirt, it may be fold for about 15 Shillings 
per Hundred Weight, at the Price which Madder now 
bears, and this, as is ſuppoſed, will defray the whole Ex- 
pence of drying the Crop. 

After the Mull is ſeparated from the Roots, they muſt 
be removed to the warmer Stove, where they muſt be 
dried with Care, for if the Heat is too great, the Roots 
will dry too faſt, whereby they will loſe much in Weight, 
and the Colour of the Madder will not be near fo bright; 
to avoid which, the Roots ſhould be frequently turned, 
while they remain in this Stove, and the Fires muſt be 
properly regulated. If ſome Trials are made by fixing a 
good I hermometer in the Room, the neceſſary Heat 
may be better aſcertained than can be done any other 
Way, but this will require to be greater at ſome Times 
than at others, according as the Roots are more or leſs 
ſucculent, or the Weather more or leſs cold or damp, but 
it will always be better to have the Heat rather leſs than 
over-hot, for, though the Roots may require a longer 
ou to dry with a flow Heat, yet the Colour will be 

tter. ; 

When the Roots are properly dried in this Stove, they 
muſt be carried to the Pounding Houſe, where they muſt 
be reduced to Powder in the Manner before related, but 
whether it is neceſſary to ſeparate the Kraps from the 


Gemeens as is now practiſed by the Dutch, the Conſumers + 


of Madder will be better Judges than myſelf. 

There has been ſome Objections of late mentioned to 
the introducing or rather retrieving the Culture of Mad- 
der in England, which it may be proper here to take No- 
tice of, leſt they ſhould have ſo much Weight as to pre- 
vent many Perſons from engaging in it. The firſt which 
has been generally ſtarted” is, that the Land in this 
© ountry is not ſo well adapted for growing Madder, as 
that in Holland, to which | can with Truth affirm, that 
there are vaſt Tracts of Land here much better adapted 
for producing Madder than the beſt Land in Zealand, 
and from the Experience, which I have had of its Growth, 
will produce a greater Crop. 

Another Objection which I have heard was the Labour 
in Holland being cheaper than in England. The Dutch 
will always underſell us, ſo conſequently will maintain 
this Branch of Trade, but this is certainly a great Miſ- 
take, for, though the Labourers employed in cultivating 
Madder may not earn fo great Wages as is generally paid 
in England, ſure I am that the Difference between an 
expert Engliſþ Labourer and that of the beſt Datchman, 
in the ploughing, hoeing, planting, &c. of Madder, is 
much greater than that of their Pay, for I am ſure a 
good Engliſh Gardener or Ploughman will do more Bu- 
fineſs, and perform it better, in four Days, than the beſt 
Workman in Holland can do in ſix. What I now ſay is 
greatly within Compaſs from my own Knowledge, fo 
that, ſuppoling We were to proceed in the ſame Manner 
now. practiſed by the Dutch, this could be no ObjeQion 

. to 
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to the cultivating of Madder, but we ſhall ſoon find 
Ways of performing the moſt laborious Part, at much 
leſs Expence, by Means of the hoeing Plough, which 
may be uſed to great Advantage in the Cultivation of 
Madder, whereby the Expence will be much leſſened, 
and, when once this is well eſtabliſhed in England, there 
can be no Doubt but that great Improvements will be 

made both in the Culture and Method of preparing the 
Commodity tor Uſe, | 

There have been Objections made againſt farther Trials 
of growing Madder, becauſe ſome, who have engaged in 
it, have not ſucceeded ; but in anſwer to this, it muſt be 
obſerved, that their ill Succeſs was owing to a Want of 
Skill, Some of them continued to plant repeated Crops 
of Madder on the ſame Spot of Ground, till the Roots 
became fo ſmall, as ſcarce to pay the Expence of diging 
up, and here it is proper to obſerve that Madder ſhould 
not be planted on the ſame Land, till after an Interval 
of 7 or 8 Years, during which Interval the Ground may 
be ſown with any Sort of Grain, or Kitchen Vegetables, 
which it will produce to great Advantage after Madder, 
becauſe the Land will be wrought ſo deep. The Dutch 
always ſow Grain upon their Madder Ground in the 
Intervals of four Years, and have great Crops from it, 
and they are obliged, from the Scarcity of Land fit for 
this Purpoſe, to plant the ſame Ground after an Interval of 
4 Years; but, as we are not under the ſame Neceſſity, it 
will be much better to ſtay 8, for the Roots of Madder 
are very ſimilar to thoſe of Aſparagus, and draw much the 
ſame Nouriſhment from the Ground, and it is well known 
that, when A/paragus Roots are dug up, which have been 
growing three Years, if the ſame is planted with A/para- 
gus again in a few Years, it will not thrive equal to that 
which is planted on Ground, upon which 4ſparagus has 
not grown for ſeveral Years, and tlis is always found to 
be the Caſe even in Kitchen Gardens near Landen, where, 
by the well working, and frequent dunging the Ground, 
it may be ſuppoſed changed in 3 or 4 Years, more than 

the Fields can poſſibly be in 8 or 10. 

Madder ſhould not be planted in very rich dunged 
Land, for in ſuch there will be very large Haulm, but 
the Roots will not be in Proportion ; and, where there 
is not much Dung or Sea-coal Aſhes, the Madder Roots 
will be of a darker Colour, as it alſo will, where it is 
cultivated in the Smoak of London, which is likewiſe the 
Caſe with Liquorice, for that, which grows in a ſandy 
Loam at a Diſtance from London, is always much brighter 
and clearer than that, which grows in the rich Lands in 
the Neighbourhood of London. 

If- the Cultivation of Madder is carried on properly 
in England, it will employ a great Number of Hands from 
the Time Harvelt is over, till the Spring of the Year, 
which is generally a dead Time for Labourers, and here- 
by the Pariſhes may be eaſed of the Poor's Rate, which 
is a Conſideration worthy of publick Attention. 

RUBEOLA. S:e Aſperula, Galium, and therardia. 

RUBUS. Teurn. Juſt. R. H. 614. Tab. 385. Lin. 
Gen. Pl. 557. The Bramble, or Raſpberry Buſh; in 
French, Raonce. 

The Characlers are, 

The Flowerhas a permanent E mpalement of 1 Leaf. cut 
into 5 Spear-ſbaped Segments ; it hath 5 roundiſb Petals, 
and à great Number of Stamina inſerted in the Empule ment, 
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the Stamina ſhorter than the Petals, terminated by raundiſb 
compreſſed Summits, with a great Number e Germina, hav- 
ing {mall Hair like Styles an the Side of the Germina, cretun- 
ed by fingle permanent Stigmas. The Germina afterward be- 


come a Berry compoſed ef many Acin: callefled into a Head, 
each baving one Cell, in which is contained one obling Seed. 
The Species are, | 

1. Rupus ſlits quinat9-digitatis ternatiſque, caule pe- 
tioliſque aculratis. Flor. Suec. 409. Bramble or Black- 
berry with Hand-ſhaped Leaves having 5 and 3 Lobes 
and the Foot Stalk and Branches prickly. Rubus vulga- 
ris five Rubus fructu nigro. C. B. P. 479. The com- 
mon Blackberry. 

2. Ruzus foliis ternatis nudis, caule aculeato. Hort. 
Cliff. 192. Bramble with naked trifoliate Leaves and a 
prickly Stalk. Rubus repens, frutlu cefio, C. B. P. 479. 
The Dewberry. 

3. Runus foliis quinato-pinnatis ternatiſque, caule 
aculeato, petiolis canaliculatis. Flor. Suec. 408. Bramble 
with winged Leaves having 5 and 3 Lobes, a prickly 
Stalk, and channeled Foot Stalks. his is the Rubus 
Ideus ſpineſus. C. B. B 479. Prickly Raſberry. 

4. Rugs foliis ternatis ſubtus tomentsfts, caule glabro. 
Raſpberry with trifoliate Leaves woolly on their under 
Side, and a ſmooth Stalk. Rubus Ideus Tevis. C. B. P. 
479. The ſmooth Raſpberry. | 

5. Rugvus foliis guinato- pinnatis ternatiſque, caule acu- 
leato, petiolis — Lin. Sp. Pl. 493. Bramble with 
winged Leaves having 5 and 3 Lobes, a prickly Stalk, 
and taper Foot Stalks. Rubus Ideus fruftu nigro, Virgi- 
nianus. Hort. Elth. 327. Virginia Raſpberry with a 
black Fruit. 

6. Runus foliis ſimplicibus palmatis, caule inermi mul- 
tifolis muitifloro. Hort. Cliff. 192. Raſpberry with ſingle 
Hand-ſhaped T.eaves, and an unarmed Stalk having ma- 
ny Leaves and Flowers. Rubus oderatus. Cornut. 153. 
Sweet Canada Raſpberry, commonly called flowering 
Raſpberry. 

7. Runus lis ternatis nudis, caulibus petioliſque biſ- 
pidis. Lin. Sp. El. 493. Bramble with naked Leaves 
growing by Threes, and hairy Stalks and Foot Stalks. 

8. Rusus folis ternatis nudis, flagellis repentibus ber- 
baceis." Flor. Suec. 411, Bramble with naked trifoliate 
Leat s, and creeping herbaceous Stalks. Coumerubus 
faxatilis. C. B. P. 110. Dwarf Rock Bramble. 

9. Rus foliis ternetis, caule inermi uniflors. Flor. 
Fucc. 412. Bramble with trifoliate Leaves, and an un- 
armed Stalk having one Flower. Rubus humilis flare 
purpures. Buxb. Cent. p. 13. Dwarf Bramble with a 
purple Flower. 

10. Rupus foliis ſimplicibus lobatis, caule un iflars. 
Flor, Succ. 413. Bramble with ſingle Leaves having 
Lobes, and a Stalk bearing one Flower. Chame- 
morus. Cluſ., Hiſt. 118. The Dwarf Mulberry or 
Cloudberry. * 

The iſt Sort grows naturally on the Side of Banks, 
and in Hedges in England, fo is not cultivated in Gar- 
dens ; this is ſo well known as to need no Deſcription, 
Ot this there are the following Varieties: 

1. The common Bramble with white Fruit, which 
was found in a Hedge near Oxford by Mr. Jacob Bobart. 
The Branches of this Sort are covered with a light green 


Bark ; the Leaves are of a brighter green than the 
X x 2 common 
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common Sort, and the Fruit is white, but it ſeldom 
produces Fruit in Gardens. 

2. The Bramble without Thorns ; this is in every 
Reſpect like the firſt, but the Branches and Foot Stalks 
have no Thorns. 

The Bramble with elegant cut Leaves; this differs 
from the firſt by having the Leaves more finely cut. 

4. The Bramble with double Flowers ; this differs 
from the firſt in having very double Flowers, ſo is fre- 
quently planted in Gardens for Ornament. * 

5. The Bramble with variegated Leaves. This is 
by ſome preſerved in Gardens, but is very apt to become 
plain, if plantcd in good Ground. * 

"Theſe Sorts are eaſily propagated by laying down their 
Pranches, which will put out Roots at every Joint very 
freely. They may be tranſplanted any Time from Sep- 
tember to March, and will grow in almoſt any Soil or 
Situation. 

The 2d Sort hath weaker trailing Stalks than the iſt; 
the Leaves are trifoliate, and the Lobes larger than 
thoſe of the other; the Fruit is ſmaller, the Acini lar- 
ger, and but few in each, which are of a deeper black 
Colour. This grows naturally in England, and is known 
by the Title of Dewberry. | 

The 3d Sort is the Raſpberry, which grows natural'y 
in the Woods in the northern Parts of England, but 
is cultivated in Gardens for its Fruit, which ſupplies the 
Table at the Seaſon when they are ripe. There are 2 
or 3 Varieties of this, one with a red, and the other a 
white Fruit, and the third” generally produces two Crops 
of Fruit annually ; the 1t ripens in Ju), And the 2d 
in OAsber, but thoſe of the latter Seaſon have ſeldom 
much Flavour. 'Theſe are accidental Varieties, but the 

"4th Sort I believe to be a diſtindt Species, for the 
Leaves are trifoliate, larger than thoſe of the common 
Sort, woolly on their under Side, and the Branches 
and Stalks have no Thorns. This produces but few 
Fruit, and thoſe ſmall, which has occaſioned its be- 
ing neglected, | 

The Raſpberry is generally propagated by Suckers, 
though I ſhould prefer ſuch Plants as are raiſed by Lay- 
ers, becauſe they will be better rooted, and not ſo liable 
to ſend out Suckers as the other, which generally produce 
ſuch Quantities of Suckers from their Roots, as to fill 
the Ground in a Year or two; and where they are not 
carefully taken off, or thined, will cauſe the Fruit to be 
ſmall, and in leſs Quantities ; efpecially when the Plants 
are placed near each other, which is too often the Caſe 
for there are few Perſons who allow theſe Plants ſuflici- 
ent Room. 

In preparing theſe Plants, their Fibres ſhould be 
ſhortened ; but the Buds, which are placed at a ſmall 
Diſtance from the Stem of the Plant, muſt not be cut 
off, becauſe thoſe _— the new Shoots the following 
Summer. Theſe 
aſunder in the Rows, and 4 or 5 Feet Diſtance Row 
from Row; for if they are planted too cloſe, their Fruit 
is never ſo fair, nor will ripen ſo kindly, as when they 


have Room for the Air to paſs between the Rows. 


The Soil in which they thrive beſt, is a freſh ſtrong 
Loam, for in warm light Ground they do not produce 
ſo great plenty of Fruit; for they naturally grow in 


lants ſhould be planted about 2 Feet 
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cold Land, and in Shade; therefore when they are plant- 
ed in a warm Situation and a light Soil, they do not ſucceed. 

The Seaſon for dreſſing them is in October, at which 
Time all the old Wood, that produced Fruit the pre- 
ceding Summer, ſhould be cut down below the Surface 
of the Ground, and the young Shoots of the ſame Year 
muſt be ſhortened to about 2 Feet in Length; then 
the Spaces between the Rows ſhould be well dug, to 
encourage their Roots; and it you bury a very little rot- 
ten Dung therein, it will make them ſhoot vigorouſly 
the Summer fcllowing, and their Fruit will be much 
fairer. During the Summer Seaſon they ſhould be kept 
clear from Weeds, which, with the before-mentioned 
Culture, is all the Management they will require ; but 


it is proper to make new Plantations once in 3 or 4 


Years, becauſe when the Plants are ſuffered to remain 
long, they will produce few and ſmall Fruit. 

The Pirginian flowering Raſpberry, is commonly 
propagated in the Nurſeries as a flowering Shrub. The 
Flowers of this Sort are as large as ſmall Roſes, and 
there is a Succeſſion of them for two Months or more, 
ſo that they make an agreeable Variety during their 
Continuance. This Sort frequently produces Fruit in 
England, v] ich are not ſo large as thoſe of the common 
Sort, and have little Flavour. Theſe ripen in Septem- 
ber or the Beginning of Oober. 

The Virginian Raſpberry riſes with purpliſh Stalks a 
little higher than the common Sort ; the Leaves are of 
a lucid green on their upper Side, but hoary on their 
under; their Foot Stalks are taper ; the Fruit is ſhaped 
like thoſe of the common Blackberry, and areof a dee 
black when ripe; the Fruit has little Flavour, fo the 
Plants are never cultivated for their Fruit here. It ri. 
pens late in Autumn. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally upon rocky Hills in 
the northern Counties of England, and moſt of the 
northern Parts of Europe. This hath trailing herbaceous 
Stalks, which put out Roots at their Joints, whereby 
it propagates in Plenty ; the Leaves are trifoliate, the 
Lobes large, and of a lucid green; the Fruit is ſmall, 
ſo not worth cultivating. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in Norway, Sweden, 
and Siberia; this hath an upright Stalk about 3 Inches 
high, garniſhed with ſmall trifoliate Leaves; the Stalk 
is terminated by one purple Flower, which is ſucceeded 
by a ſmall red Fruit, having the Scent and Flavour of 
Strawberries. This Plant grows naturally upon moſly 
Bogs, ſo cannot be cultivated to any Purpoſe on dry 
Ground, and is per ſerved in à few Gardens for Variety. 

The ioth Sort grows naturally on ſome of the high- 
eſt Hills in the North of England and Scotland, alſo upon 
high boggy Places in the northern Parts of Europe. This 
Plant cannot be tranſplanted into Gardens ſo as to thrive ; 
the Stalks riſe about 6 or 8 Inches high, and are general] 
garniſhed with two lobated Leaves, ſtanding at a Dif. 


tande from each other. The Stalk is terminated by a. 


fingle Flower, which is ſucceeded by a ſmall black Fruit, 
not much unlike that ot the Dewberry. 

RUDBECKIA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 878. Obeliſcotbeca. 

Vaill. AA. Par. 1720. Bubartia. Pet. Muſ. Dwarf Sun- 

flower, vulgo. 
The Charaders are, 
It bath female and hermaphradite Flarets, inc'oſed in 
ane 
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one common Empalement, compoſed of 2 Orders of Leaves, 
the Scales of which are plain, broad, and ſhort, Toe 
Rays or Border of the Flower is compoſed of female half 
Florets, flretched out on one Side like a Tongue, and end 
with 2 ar 3 Indentures ; theſe bave Germina fitting upon 
proper Receptacles, but have neither Style or Stamina, 
and are barren. The hermaphrodite Florets are tubulous, 
Funneil-ſhaped, and indented in 5 Parts at the Brim. 
They have 5 ſbort Hair-like Stamina in each, terminated 
by cylindrical Summits, and a Germen fitting in the common 
Empalement, having a ſlender Style crowned by a reflexed 
Stigma, divided in two Parts. The Germina afterward 
become ſingle, «bling, four-cornered S:eds crowned by their 
proper Cup, which has four Indentures. 
The Species are, 

1. Ru pbRCKIA foliis indiviſis ſpatulati-evatis ; ra- 
dii petalis emarginatis. Lin. Sp. PI. go7. Rudbeckia with 
oval, Spattle-ſhaped, undivided Leaves, and the Petals 
of the Rays indented. Chryſanthemum helenii folio, um- 
bone floris grandiuſ. ula prominente. Pluk. Alm. 99. Tab. 
242. Corn Marygold with an Elecampane Leaf, and 
a large prominent Middle to the Flower, commonly 
called Dwarf American Sunflower. : 

2. RupBEcCK1A filiis lanceslato- ovatis alter nis indivi- 
fir, petalis radri bifiais. Flor. Virg. 104. Rudbectia with 
oval, Spear-ſhaped, undivided Leaves, placed alternate, 
and the Petals of the Ray bifid. Chryſunibemum Ame- 
ricanum, doronici folio, flere perſici coloris, umbone magna 
prominente ex atro purpures viridi & aureo — — 
Pluk. Alm. 99. American Corn Marygold with a Leopards 
bane Leaf, a Peach-coloured Flower, and a large pro- 
minent Middle of a dark purple, green, and ſhining Gold 
Colour, commonly called Dwarf Carolina Sunflower. 

3. RuUDBECKIA folits inferior ibus trilobis, ſuperioribus 
indrviſis. Hort. Upſal. 269. Rudbeckia with under Leaves 
having three Lobes, and the upper ones entire. Chryſan- 
themum cannabinum Virginianum bir ſutum, diſco magno, 
petalir aureis radiato. Pluk. Alm. 100. Tab. 22. fig. 2. 
Virginian Hemp Agrimony, with a large Diſk to the 


Flower, and the Petals of the Rays of a Gold Colour. 


4. RupBEck1a foliis inferioribus campaſitis acute den 
tatis,: caulinis fimplicibus integris — Rudbectia 
with compound, indented, lower- Leaves, thoſe upon 
the Stalks "ſingle, entire, and indented. Corona /olis 
foltis amplieribus lariniatis. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 490. Sun- 
flower, with large jagged Leaves. 

5 RupBEcKkla foliis omnibus quinatis, acute dentatis 
exterioribus trilobatiss Rudbeckia with all the Leaves 
compoſed of 5 Lobes ſharply indented, and the outer 
ones divided into 3 Corona ſolis foliis anguſtioribus lacini- 
atis. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 490. Sunflower with narrow- 
er jaged Leaves. 


6. Ruppeckia foliis inferioribus compyſitis caulinis - 


quinatis ternatiſque, ſummis fimplicibus. Rudb:ckia with 
compound lower Leaves, thoſe on the Stalks quinquefo- 
liate and trifoliate, and the Top ones ſingle. Obeliſco- 
theca petalis florum peranguſtis lengis, foliis digitatis, 
caule glabra ferrugines. Amman. Sunflower with long 
narrow Petals to the Flower, Hand ſhaped Leaves, and 
a ſmooth Iron-coloured Stalk. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Virginia, and ſeveral 
other Parts of North America. The Root of this will con- 
tinue 4 or 5 Years, but unleſs there is Care taken to 
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ſhelter it in Winter, the Plants are often deſtroyed by 
Cold or too much Wet. This Sort ſends out Heads, by 
which it may be propagated ; the Leaves are oblong, 
oval, and hairy ; the Stalks riſe a Foot and a Half high, 
and have one or two Leaves near the Bottom. The 
Foot Stalk which ſupports the Flower, is naked near a 
Foot in Length, and terminated by one- pretty large yel- 
low Flower, ſhaped ſomewhat like the Sunflower, from 
whence it was titled, Dwarf Sunflower. The Petals or 
Rays of the Flower are very ſtiff, and are lightly inden- 
ted at their Points; the Middle or Diſk is very promi- 
nent, pyramidal, and of a dark purple Colour. Theſe 
Flowers are of long Duration, for I have frequemily ob- 
ſerved one Flower continue in Beauty near 6- Weeks, 
and as the Plants produce many Flowers, there is a Suc- 
ceſſion of them on the ſame Plant, from the Middle of 
July till the Froſt puts a Stop to them, which renders 
them more valuable, "This Sort will ſometimes produce 
good Seeds in England, when the Seaſons are very fa- 
vourable; but they are generally propagated here by 
Offsets or Slips, unleſs when good Seeds can be procur- 
ed from America. The Beſt Time to ſeparate the Off- 
ſets is in the Spring, becauſe the Plants continue to flow- 
er ſo late in Autumn, as to render it impracticable to 
perform it in the Spring till it is late, fo that the Slips 
will flower but weak the fame Lear. The Plants will 
live abroad in the open Air through the Winter, if they 
are planted in a dry Soil and a warm Situation; but it will 
always be prudent to ſhelter two or three Plants under a 
common hot Bed Frame in W- inter to preſerve the Kind, 
becauſe in very ſevere Winters they are often killed. 

The ad Sort grows naturally in Careline, and alſo in 
Virginia. This is a perennial Plant like the former, but 
very rarely produces Seeds in England; nor do the Plants 
put out Heads whereby it may be propagated like the 
other, ſo that it is at preſent not very common here. The 
Leaves of this Sort are longer and broader than thoſe of 
the other, and ſmooth, having three Veins; the Stalks 
which ſupport the Flowers are taller, and have 2 or 3 
narrow Leaves on each, placed alternate : On the Top 
is one Flower with long narrow Peach-coloured Petals, 


reflexed downward ; the Middle or - Diſk-is very pro- 


minent, and of a dark purple but the Summits be- 


ing of a Gold Colour, add à Luſtre to the other. 
This Sort may be treated as the other; it flowers at 
the fame Seaſon, but the Flowers are not of fo long 
Duration as thoſe cf the Former. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in ſeveral Parts of 
North America: this is a biennial Plant, which in warm 
Summers perſects its Seed in England; the lower Leaves 
of this Sort are divided into 3 Lobes, but thoſe on 
the Stalks are undivided ; they are hairy, ard ſhaped 
like thoſe of the firſt Sort; the Stalks branch out on 
their Sides, and are better garniſhed with Leaves than 
either of the other. The Flowers are very like thoſe 
of the firſt Sort, but ſmaller ;- the Plants will live 
tarouch the Winter in the open Air in mild Sealons, 
and may be propagated by Slips or Heads; but the beſt 
Way is to raiſe the Plants from Seeds, becauſe they 
will flower muck better than ſuch as are procured by - 
Slips ; the ſecond Year the ſeedling Plants will flower, , 
and produce ripe Seeds. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in moſt Parts of North - 


America, 
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America, and has been long an Inhabitant in European 
Gardens, where it was generally known by the Title of 
Sun flower. The Root of this is perennial, but the Stalk 
annual; the lower Leaves are compoſed of 5 broad 
Lobes, deeply cut into acute Points, and ſome of them 
are jagged almoſt to the Mid-rib; the outer Lobes is 
frequently cut into 3 deep Segments. The Stalks riſe 
7 or 8 Feet high, and divide upward into ſeveral Bran- 
ches ; they are ſmooth, green, and garniſhed with ſin- 
gle Leaves, oval and Heart-ſhaped ; ſome of theſe are 
indented on their Edges, others entire. The Foot 
Stalks which ſuſtain the Flowers are naked, terminated 
by a ſingle Flower with yellow Petals or Kays, ſhaped 
like thoſe of the Sunflower, but ſmaller. This does 
not produce Seeds here but is eaſily propagated by part- 
ing the Roots, in the ſame Manner as the perennial 
Sunflower. It is very hardy in Reſpect to Cold, but 
loves a moiſt Soil. 

The 5th Sort has a ee e Root like the former, 
and is a native of the ſame Country. This bath ſmooth 
green Stalks, which riſe higher tan thoſe of the for- 


mer; the Leaves are all compoſed of 5 Lobes, which 


are much narrower and end with ſharper Points than thoſe 
of the former, and are very acutely indented on their 
Sides. The Flowers are ſmaller, and the Petals nar- 
rower than thoſe of the former Sort, but appear at the 
ſame Seaſon. It is equally hardy with the former, and 
may be propagated the ſame Way. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in North America, and 
in Siberia, from both which Countries I have received 
the Seeds. This hath a perennial Root like the two 
former, the Leaves at Bottom are compoſed of 7 or g 
Lobes, ſome entire, and others jagged to the Mid-rib, 
they are of a dark green and ſinooth; the Stalks riſe 
6 Feet high, and divide into many Branches. They are 
of a purple or Iron Colour, and very ſmooth ; theſe are 
garniſhed with Leaves, which toward the Bottom are 
Hand-ſhaped and compoſed of 5 Lobes; higher up 
they kave but 3, and at the Top the Leaves are ſingle. 
The Flowers are ſmaller than thoſe of the 2 former 
Sorts, but of the ſame Shape and Colour. 

Theſe three laſt mentioned Sorts may be propagated 
in plenty, by parting their Roots; the beſt Time for 
this is in Ofober, when their Stalks begin to decay; for 
if they are removed in the Spring, they will not pro- 
duce many Flowers the ſame Year. They love a moiſt 
Soil, and ſhould be allowed Room for if too near other 


Plants, they will rob them of their Nouriſhment and, 


deitroy them. They are proper Furniture for large 
Gardens, where they may be allowed Room, or in 
Walks round Fields, becauſe they require little Culture. 

RUELLIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 12. Tab. 2. Lin. Gen. 
Pl. 702. 

The Cbaradlers are, * 
. The Flower has a permanent Empalement of 1 Leaf, 

cut into 5 narrow acute Segments at the Top, which are 
great. It bas 1 Petal, with a Tube the Length of the 
Cup, which ſpreads and inclines at the Neck, but the 
Brim ſpreads open, where it is cut into 5 Segments,” the 2 
upper being large and reflexed. It hath 4 Stamina futuated 
in the ſpreading Part of the Tube, connefled in Pairs, 
te: minated by ſhort Summits, and a roundiſh Germen 


ſupporting a flender Style, crawned by a bifid Stigma. The 
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Germen afterward, becomes a taper Capſule, pointed at each 


End, baving 2 Cells, inclofing roundiſh compreſſed Seeds. 
The Species are, 

1. 'RUELLIA foliis ovatis crenatis, pedunculis bifloris. 
Ruellia with oval crenated Leaves, and Foot Stalks 
bearing two Flowers. Ruellia bumilis, flore cœrules, 
aſpbodeli radice. Plum. Nov. Gen. 12. Dwarf Ruellia, 
with a blue Flower and an Aſphodel Root. 

2. RUuELLI1A foliis petiolatis, floribus verticillatis ſub- 
Seſſilibus. Hort, Upſal. 178. Ruellia with Leaves having 
Foot Stalks, and Flowers growing in Whorls ſitting 
cloſe- to the Stalks, Ruellia firepens, capitulis comaſic. 
Hort. Elth. 328. Snaping Ruellia with hairy Heads. 

3- RUELLIA foliis petiolatis, pedunculis lengis ſubdivi- 
fis nudis, Lin, Hort. Upſal. 179. Ruellia with Leaves 
having Foot Stalks, and long naked Foot Stalks to the 
Flowers, which are divided. Ruellia capſulis teretibus. 
Hort. Elth. 328. Ruellia with taper Caplules, 

4. RueLL1a foliis ſuberenatis lanceolato-cvatis, capi- 
tulis ovatis, foliolis hiſpidis. Lin, 2 F. 635. Kucllia 
with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves ſomewhat crenated, 
oval Pods, and prickly hairy ſmall Leaves. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in many of the Iſlands 
in the Weſt-Indies; the Roots of this are compoſed of 
many ſwelling fleſhy Tubers, which run deep into the 
Ground, and are like thoſe of the Day Lilly, but are 
ſmaller. The Stalk riſes about 4 or 5 laches high, 
and ſends out 2 or 3 ſhort Side Branches, garniſhed 
with Leaves placed oppoſite ; ſome of theſe are ſmall 
and ſhaped like a Spatula, others are much larger; 
they have ſhort Foot Stalks, and are litile crenated 


on their Edges. The Flowers are produced on the 


Side, and at the End of the Stalk ; thoſe on the Side, 
have 2 Flowers upon each Foot Stalk, which come out 
oppoſite at each Joint, but thoſe at the Top ſuſtain 3. 
The Flowers have narrow Tubes about an Inch long, 
then they ſpread out to a Sort of Bell Shape, and at 
the Top are cut into 5 obtuſe Segments, - which are 
large and ſpread open; they are of a fine blue, but 
of ſhort Duration, each Flower ſeldom laſting in Beau- 
ty one Day; after the Flower fades, the Germen 


becomes a taper Pod one Inch and a Half long, hav- 


ing two Cells, which, when ripe, burſt with « Touch, 
and caſt out the Seeds to a Diſtance, It flowers in July, 
and the Seeds ripen the Beginning of September. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Carolina; the Root 
of this is fibrous and perennial ; the Stalks riſe about a 
Foot high, are four cornered, and have two longitu- 
dinal Furrows, one on each Side ; the Joints are 3 
or 4 Inches, aſunder, at each ſtand 2 oval Leaves, upon 
very ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers come out from 
the Wings of the Leaves on each Side, two or three 
riſing from the ſame Point, fitting very cloſe to the 
Stalks; they are ſmall and of a pale purple Colour, but 
very fugacious ; they open early in the Morning, but 
are gone by 10 or 11 o'Clock in the Forenoon ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by ſhort taper Pods, ſurrcunded by the 
hairy Segments of the Empalement. It flowers and 
perfects its Seeds about the ſame Tune as the former. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in the Hel- Indies; 
this hath a perennial Root, c of many fleſhy 
Fibres ; the Leaves and Stalks lie cloſe to the Ground ; 
the Stalks grow 5 or 6 Inches high ; the Leaves are placed 
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by Pairs at each Joint; they are 2 Inches long, and 1 
and a Quarter broad, ſtanding on Foot Stalks half an 
Inch long. The Foot Stalks which ſuſtain the Flowers 
are naked, and divide into two ſmaller, each ſuſtaining 
one ſmall purple Flower, which is very fugacious ; their 
Empalements are cut into very narrow Segments to the 
Bottom. After the Flowers are paſt, the Germen be- 
comes a: taper Capſule about an Inch long, including 
roundiſh compreſſed Seeds. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in both Indies; I re- 
ceived the Seeds of this from Carthagena in New Spain. 
This hath a ligneous creeping Root, the Stalks riſe 
about 5 or 6 Inches high, they are ſingle, taper, and 
jointed; the Leaves are oval, Spear-ſhaped, and have 
very ſhort Foot Stalks; they are a little waved on their 
Edges, are hairy, and curled. The Flowers are pro- 
duced from the Side of the Stalk, at their Joints; theſe 
ſuſtain one ſmall yellow Flower, coming out between 
rough, hairy, ſmall Leaves. It flowers in July, and the 
Seeds ripen in & ptember. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which muſt 
be ſown early in Spring in Pots filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed; and when 
the Plants come up, they muſt be tranſplanted each in- 
to a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with rich Earih, and plung- 
ed into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, where they muſt 
be ſhaded from the Sun, until they have taken new 
Root ; after which Time they muſt have free Air ad- 
mitted to them every Day in warm Weather, and be 
conſtantly watered three or four Times a Week during 
the Summer Seaſon. If the Plants thrive well, thoſe 


of the 1ſt and 3d Sorts will produce Flowers the Fuly 


following, and perfect their Seeds in Auguſt; but the 
Roots will continue, provided they are plunged into the 
Bark Bed in the Stove, and kept in a moderate Tempe- 
rature of Heat. 

The 2d Sort is not a Plant of long Continuance, ſel- 
dom abiding longer than 2 Years; but if it is treated as 
the two other, it will ripen Seeds the ſecond Year, ſo 
may be propagated eaſily. 

The 4th Sort does not ſo conſtantly produce Seeds as 
the three others, ſo is not ſo common in England at pre- 
ſent. This requires the ſame Treatment as the other 
Sorts. 

Tf the Seeds of theſe Sorts are permitted to ſcatter in 
the neighbouring Pots, the Plants will come up with. 
out Care, fo may be tranſplanted into Pots filled with 
freſh loamy Earth, and plunged into the Tan Bed. 

RUMEX. Lin. Gen. Pl. 407. Lapathum. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 504. Tab. 287. Dock. 

The Charatters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is permanent, compoſed 
of 3 atuſs reflexed Leaves, The Flower bas 3 Petals 
which are larger than the Empalement, to which they are 
very like. It hath 6 ſhort Hair-like Stamina, terminated 
by ereftt Twin Summits, ond a three cornered Germen ſup- 
porting 3 Hair-like reflexed Styles, thruſting out of the 
Clefts of the Petals, crowned by large jagged Stigmas. 
The Germen becomes a three-cornered Seed, included in the 
Petals of the Flower. 

The Species are, 


1. Rumex floribus hermaphbroditir, valoulis integer i= 


mir, foliis oblongo-lanceolatis, Dock with hermaphrodite 
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Flowers having entire Valves, and oblong Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves. Lapatbum bortenſe, folio oblongo, five ſecundum 
Diaſceridis. C. B. P. 114. Garden Dock with an oblong 
Leaf, commonly called Patience, or Patience Rhubarb. 

2. Rumsx floribus bermaphreditis, valuulis integerri- 
mis graniferis, foliis cordatis obtufis. Rumex with herma- 
prodite Flowers having entire Valves bearing Grains, 
and obtuſe Heart-ſhaped Leaves. Lapathum folio rotun- 
do Alpinum. FJ. B. 2. 987. Round leaved Aipine Dock, 
called Monks Rhubarb. 

3. Ru ux floribus bermaphroditis fedicellatis, foliis 


lanceolatis longiſſimis. Rumex with hermaphrodite Flow- 


ers growing on ſmall Foot Stalks, and the longeſt Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves. Lapathum aquaticum, folio cubitali. 
C. B. P. 116. Water Dock with a Leaf a Cubit long, 
commonly called Herba Britannica. 

4. Rumex floribus bermaphraditis, valvulit dentatis 
graniferis, foliis cordato-cblongis. Hort. Cliff. 138. Ru- 
mex with hermaphrodite Flowers, indented Grain- bear- 
ing Valves, and oblong Heart-ſhaped Leaves. Lapa- 
bum folio acuto, plans. C. B. P. 115. Plain ſharp- point- 
ed Dock. 

5. Rumtx floribus bermaphr:ditis, valvulis integris 
graniferis, folus lanceolatis undulatis acutis. Lin. Sp. 335. 
Rumex with hermaphrodite Flowers, entire Grain-bear-- 
ing Valves, and acute Spear-ſhaped waved Leaves. 
Lapathum folio acuto, criſp2. C. B. P. 115. Curled ſharp- 
pointed Dock. 

6. RUMEx floribus bermaphbroditis, valuulis integerri- 
mis, unica granifera falits cordato- lanceolatis. Hort, Cliff. 
138. Rumex with hermaphrodite Flowers, entire Valves, 
one only bearing a Seed, and Heart-formed Spear- ſha- 
ped Leaves. Lapathum folio acute rubente. C. B. P. 114. 
The bloody Dock. 

7. Rumex floribus hermepbraditis verticillatis, valvu- 
lis acute dentatis, foliis lanceolatis. Rumex with herma- 
— Flowers growing in Whorls, acutely- indented 

alves, and Spear-ſhaped Leaves Lapatbum folio acuto, 
flore aureo. C. B. P. 114. Sharp- pointed Dock with a 
golden Flower. ; 

8. Rumex floribus bermaphroditis, valvulis dentatis, 
falits cordate-eblongis, obtuſiuſculis crenulatis. Lin. Sp. 
335. Rumex with hermaphrodite Flowers, indented: 
Valves, and blunt oblong Heart-ſhaped Leaves. Lapa- 
thum vulgare, folio obtuſo. J. B. 2. 985. Common 
broad-leaved Rymex, or Butter Dock. 

9. Rumxx floribus hermapbroditis, foliis lyratis. Guet: 
Stamp. 1. p. 7. Rumex with hermaphrodite Flowers, 
and Lyre-ſhaped Leaves. Lapathum pulchrum Bononi- 
enſe ſinuatum. F. B. 2. 988. The Fiddle Dock. 

10. Ryu ux floribus bermephroditts, valvulis dentatis: 
graniſeris, foliis linearibus. Lech. Scan. 26. Rumex with 
hermaphrodite Flowers, indented Grain-bearing Valves, 
and linear Leaves. Lapatbum aquuticum luteole folis. 
Bace. Muf. 2. Tab. 184. Water Dock with a Weld Leat.. 

11. Rumex floribus bermapbroditis peduncults longiori-. 
bus, valoulis profund? dentatis, foliis cordato-oblongis.. 
Rumex with hermaphrodite Flowers growing upon longer 
Foot Stalks, Valves deeply indented, and oblong Heart- 
ſhaped Leaves. Lapatbum chalepenſe Jobs acuto, ſemi- 
num involucris profunde dentatis. Mor. Hiſt. 2. 58. Alep-- 
po Dock with an acute Leaf, and the Covers of the 
Seeds deeply indented, . 


12. Run. 
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12. Rumex floribus bermapbroditis, valvulis triſido ſe- 
taceis, unica granifera, Hort. Upſal. 8g. Rumrx with 
hermaphrodite Flowers and briſtly three-pointed Valves, 
one of which bears the Seed. Lapathum Agyptiacum 
(mmiuum, parietarie foro, capſuld ſeminis lengias barbatd. 
Hort. Piſſ. Annual Egyptian Dock with a Pellitory 
Leaf, and long Beards to the Seed Veſſels. 

13. . ber maphroditis valvulis lævibus, 
caule arboreo, foliis ſubeordatis. Vir. Cliff. 32. Rumex 
with hermaphrodite Flowers, ſmooth Valves, a Tree- 
like Stalk, and Leaves which are almoſt Heart ſhaped. 
Heetrſa arboreſeens ſubrotundo folio, ex inſulis fortunatis. 
Pluk. Pbyt. Tab. 252. fig. 3. Tree Sorrel from the 
Fortunate Iſland;, with a roundiſh Leaf. 

14. Rumt x floribus hermaphroditis, valvulis dentatis 


nudis planis reflexis. Hort. Upſel. go. Rumex with her- 


maphrodite Flowers, and plain, naked, indented, re- 
Nexed Valves. Acetiſa ocymi folio, Neopolitana, C. B. P. 
114. Naples Sorrel with a Baſil Leaf. ; 

15. Romex floribus hermapbroditis geminatis, valvu- 
larum alis maximis membranaceis reflexis, foliis indiviſis. 
Hort. Cliff. 130. Rumex with hermaphrodite Flowers 
growing by Pairs, very large membranaceous Wings 
to the Valves reflexed, and undivided Leaves. Aceteſa 
Americana foliis longifſ mis pediculis donatis. C. B. F. 


7 
114. American Sorrel, with very long Leaves having 


.Foot Stalks. - 


16. Ruukx floribus bermapbreditis diſtinfis, valuu 


larum alis maximis membranaceis, foliis er:fis. Flor. Leyd- 


Prad. 230. Rumex with hermaphrodite Flowers grow- 
ing on diſtin& Spikes, very large membranaceous Wings 
to the Valves, and Leaves appearing as if bitten Aceto/a 
Aegyptia roſea ſeminis involucro, folis lacers. Lipp. Agyp- 
tian Sorrel with a Roſe-coloured Cover to the Seed, 
and a torn Leaf. | 
The iſt Sort was formerly much more cultivated in 
the Engliſh Gardens than at preſent ; this has been ge- 
nerally uſed for the Monks Rhubarb, and has been 
thought the true, but others ſuppoſe the 2d Sort ſhould 
be uſed as ſuch; the Herb was formerly uſed in the Kit- 
chen, by the Title of Patience. The Root is large, 
and divides. into many thick Fibres, Which run down- 
ward; their outer Cover is brown, but they are yellows 
within, with ſome reddiſh Veins; the Leaves are broad, 
long, and acute-pointed ; their Foot Sta'ks are of a 
reddiſh Colour ; the Stalks riſe 4 Feet high, and divide 
toward the Top into ſeveral erect Branches, garniſhed 
with a few narrow Leaves, terminating. with looſe Spikes 
of large ſtamineons. Flowers. "Theſe appear in June, 


and are ſucceeded by pretty large three-cornered Seeds 


whoſe Coverings are entire, which ripen in Autumn. 
The 2d Sort grows naturally on the Alpe, but has 
been long cultivated in the Engliſßh Gardens. This hath 
large Roots, which. ſpread and multiply by then C.- 
ſets; they are ſhorter and thicker than thoſe of the firit 
Sort, of a very dark brown on their Outſide, and yellow 
within. The Leaves are of the round Heart Shape, 
about 9 Inches long, and as much in Breadth ngar their 
Baſe, e long Foot Stalks. Ihe Stalks riſe 
from 2 to 3 Feet high; they are very thick, and have a 
few ſmall roundiſh Leaves on the lower Part, but the 
upper Part cloſely garniſhed with Spikes ot white Flow- 
ers, ſtanding erect, cloſe to the Stalks. Thele appear 
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the latter End of May, and are ſucceeded by large tri. 
angular Seeds, which ripen in ie 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Ponds, Ditches, and 
ſtanding Waters, in many Parts of England; this is 
ſuppoſed to be the Britannica of the Ancients. It hath 
large Roots which ſtrike deep into the looſe Mud; ſend. 
ing out Leaves above 2 Feet long; and 4 Inches broad 
in the Middle, drawing to a Point at each End. The 
Stalks riſe 4 Feet in Water, but in dry Land, not more 
than 2 ; theſe are garniſhed with narrow Leaves among 
the Spikes of Flowers, to the Top. The Flowers ſtand 
on ſlender Foot Stalks which are reflexed, they are of 
an herbaceous Colour, appear in June, and the Seeds 
ripen in Autumn, 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in moiſt Places in many 
Places of England; this is the Oxylapatbum of the 
Shops, which is directed by the College to be uſed in 
Medicine; but the Markets are ſupplied with Roots of 
the common Docks, which are indifferently gathered 
by thoſe who collect them in the Fields, where the 8th 
Sort is much more common than this. - The Roots of 
this are ſlender and run downright, ſending out a few 
ſmall Fibres ; the Stalks riſe about 2 Feet high, are gar- 
niſhed with Leaves below, about 4 Inches long, and 
cne and a Half broad in the Middle; they ate rounded 
at their Baſe, where they are ſlightly indented, but end 
in acute Points; they are plain, and lightly crenated on 
their Edges. From the Joints of the Stalk come out 
alternately flender long Foot Stalks, which ſuſtain the 
Spikes of Flowers, which grow in ſmall Whorls round 
the Stalks, at about an Inch diſtance ; theſe have ſcarce 
any Leaves on the Foot Stalks between the Whorls of 
Flowers, ſo may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the ſmall 
Water Dock, which has many. This flowers in June, 
and the Secds ripen in Autumn, 

The 5th Sort is more commonly found growing na- 
turally about London than the 4th; the Leaves of this 
are much longer than thoſe of the former, and are inden- 
ted on their Sides, which are waved ; the Stalks riſe about 
the ſame Height as thoſe of the former. The Spikes 
of Flowers from their Side are ſhorter, and cloſer gar- 
niſhed with Flowers on pretty long Foot Stalks ; the 
Covering of the Seed is entire. It flowers and ſceds 
about the ſame Time with the former. 

The 6th Sort is very like the fourth in Appearance, 
but the Leaves have deep Blood-coloured Veins, and 
ſome ſmall. Spots of the ſame on their Surface ; the 
Stalks are red, and riſe about the ſame Height as the 
4th, but the Covering of the Seed is entire, whereas 
that of the 4th is indented, ſo may be readily diſtin- 
guiſhed. It grows naturally in many Parts of England. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in ſeveral Parts of 
England; this is a biennial Plant, which periſhes ſoon 
after the Seeds are ripe; the Stalks riſe near 2 Feet 
high, they are a deep purple Colour, garniſhed with 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves toward the Bottom, 4 Inches long, 
and. almoſt 1 broad in the Middle, but thoſe on the up- 
per Part-of the Stalk: are very. narrow, and not more 
than 2 Inches long; the Spikes of Flowers come out 


from the Sides of the Stalks alternately. The Flowers 


grow in thick Whorls which fit cloſe to the Stalks ; 
theſe are of a bright yellow, and the Covers of the 
Seeds are ſharply indented. 

The 
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The 8th Sort is the moſt common Dock by the Sides 
of Roads and Banks in every Part of England; the 
Leaves of this are broad and rounded at their Points, 
though ſome of them end more acutely than others ; 
they are near a Foot long, and 5 Inches broad toward 
their Baſe, having many tranſverſe Veins running from 
the Mid-rib to the Borders. The Stalks riſe from 2 to 

Feet high, —— on their Sides, having a few 
— on their lower Part of the ſame Shape with the 
other, but ſmaller. The Flowers grow in Whorls, ſit- 
ting very clofe to the Stalks; ſome Plants have indented 
Coverings to their Seed, and others have them eatire ; 
both theſe are frequently found intermixed, fo that I 
doubt of their being diſtinct Species. The Leaves of this 
Dock were formetly much uſed for wrapping up of But- 
ter, and from thence the Plant was called Butter Dock. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in many Places near 
London; this is a biennial Plant, which periſhes ſoon af- 
ter the Seeds are ripe. The Stalks of this riſe about a 
Foot high, and branch out from the Bottom; the Leaves 
grow near the Root ; they are about 2 Inches and a Half 
long, and hollowed on their Sides, ſo as to reſemble the 
| Sides of a Fiddle; the Stalks are generally bent at their 
Joints. The Flowers grow in Whorls round the Stalks, 
to which they ſit very cloſe; they are hermaphrodite z 
the Covers of the Seeds are ſharply indented. 

The 10th Sort is ſometimes found growing naturally 
m England, on Places where the Water has ſtood in 
Winter. This ſeldom riſes more than 5 or 6 Inches 
high, but divides into 2 or 3 Branches; the Leaves are 
are about 3 Inches long, and a Quarter of an Inch 
broad ; they are ſmooth, and ſtand on ſhort Foot Stalks. 
The Flowers grow in Whorls round the Branches, to 


which they fit very cloſe; they are ſucceeded by ſmall 


triangular Seeds, having indented Covers. 

The nth Sort came originally from Aleppo; this is a 
biennial Plant; the Leaves are 9 or 10 Inches long, 
ſmooth, and of a light green; they are 3 Inches broad 
at their Baſe, where they are indented, and end in acute 
Points. The Stalks riſe from 2 to 3 Feet high, ſending 
out many Branches from their Sides, garniſhed with 
large Whorls of herbaceous Flowers, ſtanding on pret- 
ty long Foot Stalks; theſe are ſucceeded by three cor- 
nered $7 whoſe Coverings are deeply indented. 

The 12th Sort grows naturally in Egypt ; this is an 
annual Plant; the Stalk riſes about 10 Inches high, ſend- 
ing out a few horizontal Branches toward the Bottom ; 
the Leaves are about 2 Inches long, and half an Inch 
broad at the broadeſt Part. The Flowers grow in 
Whorls round the Stalks, they are very ſmall, and the 
Hair-like Beards which adhere to the Covering of the 
Seed being long, obſcure the Flowers, ſo are ſcarce viſi- 
ble to the naked Eye. 

All theſe Sorts of Docks riſe eaſily from Seeds, and, 
if introduced into a Garden, will become troubleſome 
Weeds, if their Seeds are permitted to ſcatter ; there- 
fore few Perſons care to propagate any of them, except 
the 2 firſt Sorts, which are cultivated for their Uſe in 
Medicine. 'The Seeds of all the Docks ſhould be ſown 
in Autumn ſoon after they are ripe, for thoſe Seeds ſown 
in Spring, rarely grow the ſame Year: When the 
Plants _—_ up, they will require no other Care but to 
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thin them where too cloſe, and keep them clean from 
Weeds. They all delight in a moiſt rich Soil. 

The 1 3th Sort is commonly known among the Gar- 
deners, by the Title of Sorrel Tree. This came origt- 
nally from the Fortunate, or Canary I/lands, but has 
been long an Inhabitant in ſome Engliſb Gardens; it ri- 
ſes with a ligneous Stalk 10 or 12 Feet high, covered 
with a ſmooth brown Bark, ſending out many ſlender 
Branches; theſe are garniſhed with ſmooth roundiſh 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, two Inches long, and an Inch and 
a Half broad, ſtanding alternately upon pretty long 
Foot Stalks. The Flowers come out in looſe Panicles 
toward the End of the Branches, they are of an her- 
baceous Colour, and are ſometimes ſucceeded by trian- 
gular Seeds with ſmooth Covers, but they rarely ripen 
in England. This Plant is eaſily 74 dy Cuttings, 
which may be planted in any of the Summer Months, 
in a Bed of loamy Earth, and ſhaded from the Sun un- 
til they have taken pretty good Root; then they ſhould 
be taken up, and planted in Pots filled with Kitchen 
Garden Farth, placing them in the Shade till they have 
taken new Root, after which they may be removed to a 
ſheltered Situation, and placed with other hardy Green- 
houſe Plants till Autumn, when they muſt be removed 
into the Green-houſe, and treated as other hardy 
Kind of Plants, which only want ProteQion from 
Froſt. | 

The 14th Sort is a low annual Plant, which grows 
naturally in [taly and Spain; this is generally found on 
ſwampy moiſt Ground; the Stalks are ſlender, branch- 
ing at the Bottom, and riſe about 4 Inches high ; the 
lower Part is garniſhed with ſmall, oval, ſucculent 
Lobes; their upper is furniſhed with ſmall herbaceous 
Flowers growing in Whorls, and have no Leaves be- 
tween them ; they are ſucceeded by ſmall Seeds, whoſe 
Covers are ſharply indented and reflexed. Theſe ap- 
pear in June, and the Seeds ripen in Augu/ff, which, if 
permitted to ſcatter, will furniſh a Supply of young 
Plants the following Spring; or if the Seeds are then 
ſown, the Plants will come up the following Spring, 
and require no other Care but to thin them, and keep 
them clean from Weeds. 

The 15th Sort is an annual Plant; this hath pret 
thick ſucculent Stalks, which riſe a Foot bigh, and di- 
vide into many Branches; the Leaves are of the ound 
Heart Shape and undivided, having very long. Foot 
Stalks. The Flowers grow in looſe Spikes at the End of 
the Branches, they are herbaceous, and are ſucceeded 
by large Covers to the Seeds, which are inflated, and 
have broad mebranaceous Borders; the Seeds are trian- 
gular and ripen in Autumn. ÞF 

The 16th Sort grows naturally in Egypt; this is alfo 
en onual Plant, whoſe Stalks riſe a Foot and a Half 
high; dividing upward into ſeveral Branches; the Stalks 
are garniſhed with Arrow-pointed _ Leaves about 3 
Inches long, whoſe Sides are irregularly torn, as if 
gnawed by inſeQs ; they ſtand on pretty long Foot Stalks, 
and have ſmooth Surfaces; the Flowers are diſpoſed 
in looſe Spikes; . ſome Spikes have only male Flowers, 
and others have all hermaphrodite Flowers, and ſome 
Plants have only male, and others hermaphrodite 
Flowers. The latter are ſucceeded by triangular Seeds, 
incloſed in large inflated Covers of a deep red Colour, 
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having membranaceous Borders. The Seeds of this 
ripen in Autumn, 4 

Ihe Seeds of both theſe Sorts grow very freely, if 
fown in a Bed of light Earth in Spring, where the Plants 
are deſigned to remam. When they come up they re- 
quire no other Care, but to keep them clean from 
Weeds, and thin them where too cloſe, 

RUSCUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 79. Tab. 15. Lin. Gen. 
P.. 1008. Knee-holly, or Butchers broom ; in French, 
Houx-frelon. 

The Ctaraders are, 

It hath male and female Flozwers in diſtin Plants; 
the male Flowers have erect ſpreading Empalements com- 
peſed of G wal convex Leaves whoſe Borders are reflexed ; 
they have no Petals, but an oval Nefiarium the Size of the 
Empalement, which is erect and inflated, opening at tbe 
Mouth ; they have no Stamina, but each has 3 ſpreading 
Summits, fitting on the Top of the Neflarium, which are 
Joined at their Baſe. The female Flowers have Empale- 
ments but no Petals, and Nedlaria like the male; they 
bave ns Stamina, but have an oblong oval Germen, bid 
within the Neflarium, ſupporting a cylindrical Style, 
crowned by an obtuſe Stigma, ſtanding above the Mouth 
of the Neflarium. The Germen afterward becomes a 
globular Berry with two or three Cells iuclaſing two glo- 
bular Seeds. | | 

The Spectes are, | 

1. Ruscys feliis ſupra floriferis nudis. Hort. Cliff. 465. 
Ruſcus with Leaves which bear Flowers on their upper 
Side, and are naked. Ruſcus myrtifolius aculeatus. Tourn. 


. Inſt. 79. Knee-holly or Butchers- broom, with prickly 


Myrtle Leaves. 
2. Ruscus feliis ſubtus floriferis nudis. Hort. Cliff. 
465. Ruſcus with Leaves which bear Flowers beneath, 


and are naked. — latifolius, fructu folio innaſcente. 


Tourn. Inſt. 79. Butchers-broom with broad Leaves, 
pon which the Fruit grows. 

3- Ruscvs foliis 7 floriferis ſub foliolo. Hort. 
Cliff. 465. Ruſcus with flowers under the Leaves. Ruſcus 
anguſtifolius, frudtu folio innaſcente. Tourn. Inſt. 79. 
Butchers-broom with narrow Leaves, and Fruit ſitting 
upon the Leaves. 

4. Ruscus racemo terminali bermaphroditice. Hort. 
Cliff. 469. Ruſcus with hermaphrodite Flowers in long 
Bunches terminating the Stalks. Ruſcus anguftifolius, 
fruftu ſummit ramulis inna ſcente. Tourn. Inft. 79. Butch- 
ers-broom with narrow Leaves, and Fruit growing at the 
Top of the Branches. | JW 


5. Ruscus foliis ternis ovatis acuminatis, ſupra feori- . 


feris nudir. Ruſcus with oval acute-pointed Leaves placed 
by Threes, and Flowers on their upper Side. 

6. Ruscus foliis ovatis acuminatis, ſupra floriferis 
nudis, caulibus flexuofss. Ruſcus with acute-pointed Leaves 
bearing Flowers on their upper Side, aud flexible Stalks, 
Ruſeus latifolius major 2 folio innaſcente. Michel. 
Greater broad-leaved Ruſcus with Fruit ſitting upon 
the Leaf. | 

7. Ruscus feliis margine floriferis. Hort. Cliff. 464. 
Rufeus with F owers growing on the Borders of the 
Leaves. Ruſcus latifolius à foliorum .finu florifer & 
fru#tifer. Hort. Eith. 532. Tab. 250. Broad-leaved Ruſ- 
cus with Flowers and Fruit growing on the Edges of 
the Leaves. 
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8. Ruscus caule fruticoſo 2 foltis lanceolati; 
bus, 


rigidis, floribus pedunculatis termina Ruſcus with a 
ſhrubby branching Stalk, Spear-ſhaped ſtiff Leaves, and 
Flowers growing on Foot Stalks terminating the Branch- 
es. Rufen latifolius fruteſcens, flaribus racemaſis rubris. 
Houft. M. Shrubby broad-leaved Ruſcus with branching 
red Flowers, 

The 1ſt Sort is very common in the Woods in Eng- 
land, and is rarely cultivated in Gardens. The Roots 
are ſometimes uſed in Medicine, and the green. Shoots 
cut, bound into Bundles, and fold to the Butchers, who 
uſed it as Beſoms to ſweep their Blocks, from whence 
it had the Name of Butchers-broom. It is alſo called 
by ſome Knee Holly. 

This hath Roots compoſed of many thick white Fi- 
bres, which ſtrike deep in the Ground, and twine about 
each other, from which, ariſe ſeveral ſtiff green Stalks, 
which rife about 3 Feet high, ſending out from their 
Side ſeveral ſhort Branches, garniſhed with ſtiff, oval, 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, placed alternately on every Part of 
the Stalk ; they are about half an Inch long, and one 
Third of an Inch broad near their Baſe, ending with 
ſharp prickly Points. The Flowers are produced on the 
upper Side of the Leaves juſt in the Middle; theſe are 
male in ſome, and female in other Plants; they are 
ſmall, and cut into ſix Parts, of a purple Colour fitting 
cloſe to the Mid-rib ; they appear in June, and the 
female Flowers are ſucceeded by Berries, almoſt as 
large as Cherries, of a ſweetiſh "Taſte, which ripen in 
Winter, when they are of a beautiful red Colour. 

As this Plant grows wild in moſt Parts of England, 
it is rarely admitted into Gardens, but, if ſome of the 
Roots are planted under tall Trees in large Plantations, 
they will ſpread into large Clumps, and, as they retain 
their Leaves in Winter, at that Seaſon they will have 
a good Effect. The Seeds of this Plant generally lie 
a Year in the Ground before they vegetate, and the 
Plants fo raiſed are long before they arrive to a Size 
enough to make any Figure, ſo it is not worth while 
to propagate them that Way, eſpecially as the Roots 
may be eaſily tranſplanted from the Woods, The 
Roots and Seeds of this Plant have been uſed in Medi- 
cine; the Roots are aperitive, and eſteemed good for 
removing ObſtruQtions ; the Seeds are an Ingredient in 
the Compoſition of the Benedifa laxativa ; the young 
Shoots of this Plant in the Spring are ſometimes ga- 
thered and eaten by the Poor like thoſe of Aſparagus ; 
the Branches of this Plant, with their ripe. Fruit upon 
them, are frequently cut, and put into Baſons, mixing 
them with the Stalks of ripe Seeds of male Piony, and 
thoſe of the wild Iris or Gladwyn, which together 
make a pretty appearance in Rooms, at a Seaſon of 
the Year, when there are few Flowers, and theſe will 
continue a long Time in Beauty. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the mountainous 
Parts of Italy, but is preſerved for the Sake of Vari- 
ety, in man Engliſh Gardens. The Roots of this 
have large knotty Heads with long thick Fibres like 


thoſe of the former Sort, from which ariſe many tough 
limber Stalks near 2 Feet high ; theſe are garniſhed 
by ſtiff, oblong, oval Leaves ending in Points, which 
are more than 2 Inches long, and almoſt x broad ; they 
are placed alternately on the Stalks. The Flowers are 

produced 
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rodaced on the under Surface of the Leaves near the 
iddle ſitting cloſe to the Mid-rib ; they are fmall, and 
of an herbaceous white Colour; the female Flowers 
are ſucceeded by ſmall red Berries about the Size of 
thoſe of Juniper. This flowers in July and the Seeds 
ripen in Winter. 

It ſtands in moſt Diſpenfaries among the Plants uſed 
in Medicine, and has been commended for opening Ob- 
ſtructions of the Kidneys, and to provoke Urine. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally upon ſhady Mountains 
in Italy, Hungary, and other Parts of Europe. I he 
Root of this is compoſed of many thick Fibres like thoſe 
of the former, from which ariſe many tough limber 
Stalks about 10 Inches high, garniſhed with Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves about 3 Inches long, and one broad in 
the Middle, drawing to a Point at both Ends ; they have 
ſeveral longitudinal Veins, which run from the Foot 
Stalk to the Point, diverging from the Mid-rib in the 
Middle, but join again at the Point ; the Leaves are 
tor the moſt Part alternate, but ſometimes they are op- 
poſite. On the Middle of the _ Surface of theſe 
comes forth a ſmall Leaf of the ſame Shape ; and at 
the ſame Point from the Boſom of the ſmall Leaves 
come out the Flowers, of a pale yellow Colour. The 
female Flowers are ſometimes ſucceeded by Berries, al- 
moſt as large as thoſe of the 1ſt Sort, which ripen in 
Winter, and are red. This is ſometimes called Biſlin- 
gua, or double Tongue, from the Leaves growing one 
out of another. It ſtands in Diſpenſaries as a medicinal 
Plant, but is rarely now uſed. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the Archipelago, but 
is frequently planted in the Engliſb Gardens; it is called 
Laurus Alexandrina, i. e. Aloxandrian Bay, and is ſup- 

ed to be the Plant with which the Ancients crown- 
ed their Victors and Poets. The Stalks of this being 
very pliable may be eaſily wrought into Coronets for 
this Purpoſe, and the Leaves of this Plant having a great 
Reſemblance to thoſe which are repreſented on the anci- 
ent Buſts, ſeem to confirm this Opinion. 

The Roots of this are like thoſe of the former Spe- 
cies; the Stalks are ſlender and much more pliable ; they 
riſe about 4 Feet high, and ſend out many Side Branch- 
es, garniſhed with oblong acute-pointed Laws about 2 
Inches long, and one "Third of an Inch broad, rounded 
at their Baſe but end in acute Points; they are ſmooth 
and of a lucid green, placed alternately, and fit cloſe 
to the Branches. The Flowers are produced in long 
Bunches at the End of the Branches ; theſe are herma- 
phrodite, of an herbaceous yellow Colour, and are 
ſucceeded by Berries like thoſe of the firſt Sort, which 
ripen in Winter. | 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Zant and ſome of 
the other Iſlands in the Morea, The Roots of this are 
like thoſe of the former Sorts ; the Stalks riſe about 2 
Feet high ; they are flender, pliable; and garniſhed 
with oval Leaves placed by Threes round the Stalk ; 
they are about 2 Inches long, and one broad, rounded 
at both Ends terminating in acute Points, and have ſe- 
veral longitudinal diverging Veins running from the 
Foot Stalk to the Point. The Flowers grow on the un- 
der Side of the Leaves faſtened to the Mid-rib ; they 
are naked, and have pretty long Foot Stalks ; the Segments 
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or Petals are very narrow; the Fruit I have not ſeen, 10 
can give no Account of it. 

] he 6th Sort grows naturally in /taly, where it was 
diſcovered by Signior Micheli of Florence. 'The Roots 
of this are much longer than thoſe of the firſt Sort; the 
Stalks riſe near 5 Feet high ; they are very pliant, and 
ſend out ſeveral Side Branches their whole Length, gar- 
niſhed with ſtiff oval Leaves ending in acute Points; they 
are 1 Inch long, and half an Inch broad. The Flow- 
ers are produced on the upper Surface of the Leaves, 
ſitting cloſe to the Mid-rib ; — are ſmall, and of an 
herbaceous white Colour. Theſe are ſucceeded by Ber- 
ries ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt Sort, and of a pale 
red, when ripe. | 

All theſe Sorts are very hardy, and will thrive in al- 
moſt any Soil or Situation, ſo are — proper for plant- 
ing round the Verges of cloſe Woods, or under large 
Trees in Wilderneſs Quarters, for as they are always 
green they make a good Appearance in Winter, after 
the deciduous Trees have caſt their Leaves ; they are ea- 
ſily propagated by parting their Roots. The beſt Time 
for this is in Autumn, but, when this is performed, 
the Roots ſhould not be divided into ſmall Parts, becauſe 
that will weaken them ſo much, that they will make 
but little Figure, until they have had 2 or 3 Years 
Growth; they may allo be propagated by ſowing the 
Seeds, but this is a very tedious Method, fo is ſeldom 
practiſed. 

The 7th Sort ſends out pliant Stalks which rife 7 
or 8 Feet high, and have ſeveral ſhort Branches 
ceeding from their Sides, garniſhed with ſtiff Leaves 


about 2 Inches long, and 1 broad toward their Baſe, 


where they are rounded to the Foot Stalk, but end in 
acute Points; they have a great Number of longitudi- 
nal Veins running from the Foot Stalk to the Point. 
The Flowers are produced in Cluſters on the Fdges 
of the Leaves; they are white, and are ſucceeded b 
Berries of a Yellowidh red Colour, not fo large as thoſe 
of the rſt Sort. 

This Sort is tender, and muſt therefore be planted 
in Pots filled with freſh Earth, and in Winter removed 
into the Green-houſe ;' but it ſhould be placed where 
it may have free Air in mild Weather, for it only re- 
quires to be ſcreened from Froſt, and in the Summer 
it muſt be ſet abroad with other hardy Green-houſe 
Plants. With this Management the Plants will ſend 
forth Stems 6 or 8 Feet high, furniſhed with Leaves 
from Bottom to Top, and in Juve will be cloſely ſet with 


' Flowers upon their Edges, which make a very beautiful 


and odd Appearance, and renders it worthy of a Place 
in every good Collection of Plants. This is alſo pro- 
pagated by parting the Roots, as the former, which 
ſhould not be done very often, becauſe, if the Roots 
are not permitted to remain ſome Time to get Strength, 
they will produce but weak Shoots, and very few Flow- 
ers, and in the Strength of their Shootsand Number of 
Flowers, their greateſt Beauty conſiſts. This Sort grows 
plentifully at Madeira, from whence the Seeds may 
be procured ; but this commonly lies in the Ground 
a Year before the Plants come up, ſo ſhould be ſown 
in Pots filled with freſh Earth, and placed under a 
hot Bed Frame in Winter, to ſcreen the Seeds from 
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the Froſt, and the following Spring the Plants will 


appear. 

Abe 8th Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Houſtoun at 
Carthagena in New Spain; this riſes with ſhrubby 
Stalks 8 or 10 Feet high, which divide into many Branch- 
es, garniſhed with ſtiff Spear-ſhaped Leaves 3 Inches 
long, and 1 broad in the Middle, ending in acute Points; 
they are ſometimes ranged in W horls round the Stalks, 
and at others they are oppoſite. The Flowers are produ- 
ced in looſe Bunches, at the End of the Branches, ſtand- 
ing on ſlender Foot Stalks; they are ſmall, of a red 
Colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt Sort. 

This Plant is tender, ſo muſt be kept in a Stove du- 
ring the Winter, otherwiſe it will not live in England. 

RUTA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 257. Tab. 133. Lin. 
Gen. P. 469. Rue. | 

The Cbaraclers are, 

The Flower bas a ſhort anent Empalement cut into 
5 Parts ; it bas 4or 5 oval Petals which ſpread open, 
and narrow at their Baſe, and 8 or 10 Awl-ſbaped 
ſpreading Stamina, the Length of the Petals, crowned 
by ſhort erec? Summits, with a gibbous Germen baving a 
Croſs Furrow, marked with 10 Spots, ſupparting an erett 


 Awl-ſhaped Style crowned by a fingle Stigma. The Ger- 


men afterward becomes a gibbous Capſule with 5 Lobes and 
5 Cells opening in 5 Parts at the Top, and filled with 
rough angular Seeds, 
The Species are, 941 
1 RuTa foliis decompaſitis, floribus nfAandris, ſlamini- 
bus corolla longioribus. Rue with decompounded Leaves, 
and Flowers having 8 Stamina longer than the Petals 
Ruta horterſfss lutifdlia. C. B. F. 336. Broad-lcaved 
Garden Rue. 
2. RuTA foliis decon poſitis, foliolis eblongo-rwatis, 


flaminibus corolla equantibus. Rue with decompounded 


Leaves, the ſmall Leaves oblong and oval, and Sta- 
mina equalling the Petals. Ruta hortenſis altera. C. B. 
P. 336. Another Garden Rue. 8 

3. Rur a foliis inferioribus decompeſitis, foliclis lineari- 
bus, r quingquefidis trifidiſque. Rue with decompound- 
ed linear Leaves below, and the upper ones 5 or 3- 
pointed. Ruta /plveflris minor C. B. P. 336. Smaller 
wild Rue. | 

4. RuTA foliis decumpeſitis fliribus decandris, margi, 
nibus petalorum ciliatis. Rue with decompounded Leaves. 
Flowers having. 10 Stamina, ard the Borders of the 
Petals of the Flower hairy. Ruta Chalepenſis latifolia, 
florum petalis villis ſratentibus H. L. Broad-leaved Alep- 
po Rue with hairy Petals to the Flower. ; ; 

5: RuTa foliis cempyſitis, floribus decandris, petalis 
florum ciliatis. Rue with compound Leaves, Flowers 
having 10 Stamina, and hairy Petals to the Flower. 
Ruta Chalepenſis tenuifolia, florum petalis villis ſcatenti- 
bus. Mor. Hift. 2. 508. Narrow-leaved Aleppo Rue with 


| hairy Petals to the Flower. 


6. Rur feliis ſimplicibus indiviſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 384. 
Rue with \.ngle undivided Leaves. Ruta fylveſtris lin ifo- 
lia Hiſpanita. Bice. Mu. 2. p. 82. Wild Spaniſh Kue 
with a Flax Leaf. ; 

7. RuTA ccule eretlo corynbeſe, folits compoſitis flori- 
Sus decandris, flaminibus corolla longicribus. Rue with an 


erect Corymbus Stalk, compound Leaves, and Flowers 
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having 10 Stamina longer than the Petals. Ruta /ytoe/- 
tris montana: Cluſ. Hift, Wild Mountain Rue. 

'The 1ſt Sort is the common Rue, which has been 
long cultivated in the Gardens, and which is directed to 
be uſed in Medicine, but of late Years the 2d Sort has 
ſo generally prevailed, as almoſt to ſupplant the 1ſt, in 
the Gardens about London, it being hardier than the firſt, 
and not ſo liable to be killed by ſevere Froſt. 

This riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk to the Height of 5 
or 6 Feet, ſending out Branches on every Side, garniſh- 
ed with decompounded Leaves, whoſe ſmall Leaves 
(or Lobes) are Wedge-ſhaped ; they are ot a gray Co- 
lour, and have a ſtrong Odour. The Flowers are pro- 
duced at the End of the Branches in Bunches almoſt in 
Form of Umbels; they are compoſed of 4 yellow 
concave Petals, cut on their I'dges, and 8 yellow Sta- 
mina longer than the Petals terminated by roundiſh 
Summits. The Germen becomes a roundith Capſule, 
with 4 Lobes punched full of Holes, containing rough 
black Seeds. It flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in 
Autumn. 

The ad Sort hath a ſhrubby Stalk which riſes 3 or 4 
Feet high, ſending out many Branches garniſhed with 
decompounded Leaves narrower than thoſe of the for- 
mer Sort; they are of a bluiſh gray Colour, and have a 
ſtrang Odour, "The Flowers grow in longer and looſer 
Bunches than the former ; they have 4 ſhort, concave, 
yellow Petals, and 8 ſhort Stamina of equal Lengtli 
with the Petals. The Seed Veſſel is like that of the for- 
mer, but ſmaller. This Sort is more commonly to be 
found in Gardens than the firſt. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Spain. The lower 
Leaves are compounded of ſeveral Parts, which are joined 
to the Mid-rib in the ſame Manner as the branching 
winged Leaves which are garniſhed with ſmall lincar 
Leaves ſtanding without Order. The Stalks riſe trom 
2 to 3 Feet high, branching out from the Bottom ; 
theſe are garniſhed with Leaves divided into 5 Parts, 
and thoſe at the Top into 3 as ſmall and narrow as thoſe 
at the Bottom; they are of a gray Colour, but not ſo 
ſtinking as thoſe of the other. The Flowers grow at 
the End of the Branches in looſe Spikes which are. ge- 
nerally reflexed ; the Petals of the Flower are yellow, 
and appear in June; theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall Seed 
Veſſels filled with angular black Seeds, It flowers in 
June, and the Sees ripen in Autumn. 

The Seeds of the 4th Sort came from Aleppo, and it 
has been brought from the Cape of Good Hope; this hath 
ſtrong ſhrubby Stalks about 3 Feet high, divided into 
many Branches. garniſhed with -decompounded Leaves, 
larger than thoſe of the common Sort, and have a ſtron- 
ger Odour. The Flowers are diſpoſed almoſt in Form 
of an Umbel at the End of the Branches; they have 
5 concave yellow Petals, whoſe Borders are ſet with 
fine Hairs, and 10 Stamina of equal Length with the 
Petals. This Sort flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen 
in Autumn. The Seed Veſſels of this are much larger 
than thoſe of the common Sort. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally at Aleppo; this hath 
ſhrubby Stalks which are ſmaller, and do not riſe to 
high as thoſe of the former Sort. The Leaves are 
much narrower and. grayer than thoſe, but have the 

lame ſtrong Odour ; the Flowers are ſmaller and have 
5 Petals 
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5 Petals pretty cloſely ſet with ſmall Hairs they have 10 
thick Stamina, 5 of which are alternately longer than 
the Petals ; the Seed Veſſels are like thoſe of the firſt Sort. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Spain; this riſes 
with ſeveral ſingle Stalks from the Root near a Foot and 
a Half high, garniſhed with fingle Leaves about three- 
Quarters of an Inch long, and one Fighth of an Inch 
broad ; they are of a yellowiſh green Colour, and pla- 
ced alternately on the Stalks, to which they fit pretty 
cloſe; at the Baſe of theſe come out 1 or 2 very ſmall 
Leaves of the ſame Shape and Colour, The Flowers 
grow in ſmall Cluſters at the End of the Stalks ; they 
have each 5 oblong yellow Petals, and 10 Stamina of 
equal Length with them, terminated by Awl-ſhaped 
Summits. This flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen 
in Autumn. 

The 7th Sort riſes with an erect Stalk about 2 Feet 
high, garniſhed with compound Leaves, whoſe ſmaller 
Leaves are narrow and obtuſe, of a grayiſh Colour, 
but have not ſo ſtrong an Odour as the former. The 
upper Part of the Stalk divides in Form of a Corymbus 
ſuſtaining upon naked Foot Stalks ſmall Bunches of yel- 
low Flowers, which have 5 concave Petals and 10 Sta- 
mina much longer than the Petals terminated by round- 
iſh Summits. 

All theſe Plants may be propagated either by ſowing 
the Seeds, or planting Shps or Cuttings, both of which 
muſt be done in tne Spring. The Manner of propaga- 
ting them from Cuttings being the fame as for Lavendar, 
Stœchas, and other hardy aromatick Plants need not be 
here repeated ; and, if they are propagated by Seeds, 
there needs no farther Care but to dig a Bed of freſh 
Earth in the Spring, making it level ; then ſow the Seed 
thereon, and rake the Ground ſmooth ; after which you 
muſt obſerve to keep the Bed clear from Weeds until 
the Plants come up about 2 Inches high, when they 
ſhould be tranſplanted out into freſh Beds, where they 
may remain for Uſe. All theſe Plants muſt have a dry 
Soil, otherwiſe they are very ſubject to be deſtroyed in 
Winter. The two Alepps Rues, and the wild Rue, 
are ſomewhat tenderer than the common Sort, but theſe 
will endure our ordinary Winters very well in the open 
Air, eſpecially if planted on a dry Soil. 

The 6th and 7th Sorts are tenderer than either of the 
other, and of ſhorter Duration. The Seeds of the 7th 
Sort were ſent me from Gibralter Hill, where the Plant 
grows naturally; this doth not ripen its Seeds here, 
unleſs the Summers are warm,' and, in hard Winters 
the Plants are generally killed, unleſs removed into 
Shelter. 

The 6th Sort will live through the Winter in the open 
Air, provided it is planted in a poor dry Soil, and the 
ſecond Year it will perfe& Seeds; but, as it 1s of ſhort 
Duration young Plants ſhould be annually raiſed to ſuc- 
cced the others. L 

All the Sorts of Rue will live much longer, and are 
leſs liable to be injured by Froſt in Winter, when they 

row in a poor dry rubbiſby Soil, than in good Ground, 
for in rich moiſt Land the Plants grow very vigorouſl 
in Summer, and are ſo replete with Moiſture, that a ſmall 


Froſt will kill their tender Shoots, whereas, in poor dry 
Ground, their Growth will not be great, but theirſShoots 
will be hard and compact, ſo more able to reſiſt the Cold. 
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The 1ſt Sort was formerly uſed to plant for Edgings 
on the Sides of the Borders ; it was then called Herb of 
Grace, but was by no means proper for this Uſe, for 
the Plants ſhoot ſo vigorouſly, that there is no keeping 
them within the Bounds of an Edging ; beſides, when 
they are kept cloſely ſheered, they appear to be very 
ragged and ſtumpy, and their Roots ſpread ſo far, as 
to exhauſt the Goodneſs of the Soil, ſo that the other 
Plants would be deprived of their Nouriſhment, which 
Reaſons have cauſed them to be wholly negleQed for 
this Purpoſe, ſo that at preſent they are chiefly culti- 
vated for medicinal Uſe, or to furniſh the Balconies for 
the Citizens in the Spring, eſpecially that with a varie- 
gated Leaf. 

RUTA CANINA. See Scrophularia. 

K RUTA MURARIA, Wall-rue, or white Maiden- 
air. 

This Plant is found growing out of the Joints of old 
Walls in divers Parts of England, where it is gathered 
for medicinal Uſe, but, as it cannot be cultivated in 
Gardens, ſo as to grow to Advantage, I ſhall not fay 
any Thing more of it in this Place. 

RUYSCHIANA. Bozrb. Ind. alt. 1. p. 172. Drace- 
cephalum. Lin. Gen. Pl. 648. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower bath a permanent Empalement of 1 Leaf, 
which is tubulzus, and cut into 5 Segments at the Top, the 
upper one being broader and blunter than the other; it is of 
the Lip Kind, having one Peta! which bas a Tube longer 
than the Empalement. The Chaps are large and ſwelling ; the 
upper Lip is ereft and arched ; it is gently indented at the 

p; the lower Lip is trifid ; the two Side Segments are 
narrow, and fland eref ; the middle is broad, reflexed, 
and indented at the Pint. It hath 4 Stamina 2 of which 
are long, and ſituated under the upper Lip; the other 2 
are ſborter, and fituated juſt below them ; oy are termi- 
nated by oblong Summits faſlened in the Middle; it has 4 
Germina ſituated at the Battom of the Empalement ſup- 
porting a ſlender Style, the Length of the Stamina, crown- 
ed by a hi reflexed Stigma. The Germina afterward be- 
come 4 oblong Seeds which ripen in the Empalement. 

The Species are, 

1. RUysSCHIANA floribus ſpicatis, foliis brafleiſque li- 
nearibus glabririndiviſi. Ruyſchiana with ſpiked Flowers, 
linear Leaves, and Bratezx which are ſmooth and undi- 
vided. Ruyſchiana flare cerulæs magno. Boerb. Ind. alt, 1. 
p. 172. Ruyſchiana with a large blue Flower, 

2. RuysSCHIANA floribus ſpicatis, foliis linearibus tri- 
fadis birſutis. Ruyſchiana with ſpiked Flowers and hairy, 
linear, three-pointed Leaves. Ruyſchiana birſuta, foliis 
laciniatis. Amman. Ruth, 50. Hairy Ruyſchiana with jag- 
ged Leaves. 

3. Ruyscniana floribur axillaribus, faliis lanceolatis 
dentatis glabris. Ruyſchiana with Flowers growing at the 
Wings of the Stalks, and ſmooth, indented, Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves. Dracocefbalon foliis ex lanceolato lincari- 
bus rarits dentatis ſpinulsfir, florivus gemellis. Gmel. Dra- 
gons-head with linear Spear-ſhaped Leaves which are 
rarely indeated, ſomewhat prickly, and Flowers grows 
ing by Pairs. 

The rift Sort grows naturally in Auſtria and Hun- 
gary ; this hath a perennial Root, and an annual Stalk, 
which is four-cornered, and riſes about 2 Feet high k gar 
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niſhed with two ſmooth linear Leaves at each Joint, 
which are about 1 Inch long, and one Eighth of an Inch 
Broad, with a deep Furrow along the Middle, and 
at each Joint, at the other Sides of the Stalk, come out 2 
or 3 very narrow ſmall Leaves of the ſame Shape. The 
Flowers are produced in whorled Spikes at the Top of 
the Stalks, having ſmall narrow Leaves under each 
Whorl. The Flowers have tubulous Empalements of 
one Leaf cut into 5 Segments at the Top, 4 of which 
are narrow, and end in acute Points; the other, which 
is on the upper Side of the Flower, is broader, and 
rounded at the Point. The Tube of the Flower is long- 
er than the Empalement, and is ſwelling and large at 
the Chaps; the upper Lip is broad, erect, and arched 
over the Tube; the lower Lip is ſhorter, and has 2 
ſhort Side Segments which are erect, but the middle Seg- 
ment is broad, rounded, and indented at the Point, and 
is reflexed back to the Tube. It has 4 Stamina which 
lie cloſe under the upper Lip, and are arched in the 
ſame Manner; 2 of theſe are as long as the Style, which 
ſtands in the ſame Poſition; the other 2 are ſhorter, 
and ſituated juſt below the other; they are terminated 
by oblong Summits, faftened in the Middle to the Sta- 
mina. The Style is crowned by a bifid reflexed narrow 


Stigma; the Flowers appear in June, and are of a fine 


blue Colour ; theſe are each ſucceeded by 4 oblong 
Seeds which ripen in the Empalement. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Siberia; this hath a 
perennial Root. The Stalks are four-cornered, hairy, 
and riſe a Foot and a Half high, ſending out ſeveral Side 
Branches, garniſhed with hairy linear Leaves, cut into 
3 Parts; the Flowers grow in ſhort whorled Spikes at 
the End of the Stalk, having fome very narrow Leaves 
under each Whorl; the Tube of the Flower is longer, 
and more equal in Size than that of the former, and the 
middle Segment of the lower Lip is not ſo much reflex- 
ed. In other Reſpects, the Flowers are the ſame as thoſe 
of the former. | 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in : this bath a 
perennial Root, and annual 'Stalks which do not grow 
erect like the 1ſt, but ſpread nearer to an horizontal 
Poſition ; they divide into ſeveral Branches which have 
2 large Leaves oppoſite at each Joint, and 4 ſmaller, 2 
on each Side between the larger ; they are ſmooth, have 
ſharp Indentures on their Edges, and ſtand erect. The 
Flowers come out from the Side of the Stalks at the 
Baſe of the Leaves, 2 or 3 ſtanding together on each 
Side the Stalk ; their Empalements are purple, and cut 
into 5 acute Segments at the Top, the upper Lip ha- 
ving 3. broad, and the lower 2 narrower, The upper 
Lip of the Flower is broad, indented at the Point, and 
erect; the lower is trifid, but the middle Segment is 
nat ſo much reflexed as that of the firſt Sort, and the 
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Flowers are of a paler blue than thoſe. It flowers in 
Jung, ol the Seeds ripen in Autumn, 
eſe Plants are propagated by Seed, which ſhould 

ſown, the latter En of Mo f 0 — 
Earth in an open Expoſure, and in about 5 or 6 Weeks 
after the Plants will appear, when they ſhould be care- 
fully cleared from Weeds, and, if the Seaſon ſhould 
ue dry, they muſt be refreſhed now and then with 

ater, which will greatly promote their Growth. 
When the Plants are about 2 Inches high, they ſhould 
be carefully tranſplanted into a Bed or 2 of freſh 
light undunged Earth, obſerving to ſhade them from 
the Sun, until they have taken Root, as alſo to refreſh 
them frequently with Water, until they are well eſta- 
bliſhed in this Bed ; after which Time they will require 
no farther Care, but to keep them conſtantly thn: oem 
Weeds till Michae/ma;, when they are to be removed 
ay” Places where they are deſigned to remain for 
good, 

When. they are firſt tranſplanted from the Seed Bed 
into the Nurſery Bed, they ſhould be planted about 6 
Inches aſunder every Way, which will be ſufficient Room 
for them the ſirſt Seaſon ; and this will admit of the 
Hoe to come between the Plants to deſtroy the Weeds, 
which is by much a better Method than pulling out the 
Weeds by Hand, and is much ſooner performed. For 


as the Hoe ſtirs the Ground between the Plants, it not 


only cuts down the Weeds which were up and viſible, 
but alſo deſtroys all thoſe whoſe Seeds were ſprouted 
and would have ſoon after appeared; ſo that one Hoe. 
ing, if well performed, and in dry Weather, will more 


8 the Weeds, than two Hand Weed- 


ings would do, were they. performed ever fo carefully; 
beſides, the ſtirring the Ground is of great Service to 
the Plants. 

At Michaelmas, when the Plants are tranſplanted for 
good, they ſhould be carefully taken up with Balls of 
Earth to their Roots; and they mult be planted in the 
Middle of the Borders in freſh: light Earth, intermixing 
them with other hardy Plants of the ſame Growth, 
where they will make a pretty Appearance when they 
are in flower and will continue 3 or 4 Years; and in 
ſome poor ſtony Soils I have known the Roots live 6 or 
7 Years, but theſe did not produce ſuch large Spikes of 
Flowers, as thoſe which were younger and more vigo- 
rous Plants. | 

And as theſe Plants do not continue many Years, it 
will be proper to raiſe a Supply of young Plants to ſuc- 
ceed them, for the old Plants will produce Seeds plen- 
tifully, which are ripe the latter End of Auguſt or the 
Beginning of September, when they ſhould be gathered 
in dry Weather, and keptin a warm dry Room till the 
Time for ſowing them. | 


a. 8. 
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H. 18. The Sugar Cane. | 
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t hath no Empalement, but a Wool longer than the Flow- 
er incloſes it. The Flower is bivalye ; the — ob- 
long, acute: peinted, concave, and chaffy. It has 3 Hair- 
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Stamina the Length of the Values, terminated by oblong 
ummits, and an Awl-ſhaped Germen  Jogperting 2 rough 
Styles crowned by fingle Stigmas. e Germen after- 
ward becomes an oblong acute-pointed Seed, inveſted by 

the Valves. ; 
We have but one Species of this Genus at preſent 

in England, viz. 

SACCHARUM floribus paniculatis. Hort. Cliff. 26. Su- 
gar Cane with Flowers growing in Panicles. Arundo ſac- 
charifera. C. B P. 18. The Sugar Cane, 

This Plant grows naturally in both Indies, and is there 
cultivated alſo for its Juice, which, when boiled, af- 
fords that ſweet Salt which is called Sugar. 

The Canes were formerly cultivated in the South of 
France for the ſame Purpoſe, but it was in ſmall Quan- 
tities only, for in ſharp Winters they were killed, unleſs 
they were covered, ſo that they had only the Summer 
for their Growth, which was too ſhort Time for their 
getting ſufficient Strength to produce Sugar enough to 
anſwer the Expence, ſo the planting of theſe Canes there, 
has been long diſcontinued ; they were alſo planted in 
ſeveral Parts of Spain, before they were introduced to 
France, and are at preſent cultivated in Plenty in Anda- 
luſia, from whence great Quantities of Sugar are annually 
ſent to Madrid, but there are few now planted in the 
other Parts of Spain. 

The Root of this Plant is jointed, like thoſe of the 
other Sorts of Cane or Reeds, from which ariſe 4, 5, 
or more Shoots in Number, proportionable to the Age 
or Strength of the Root. Theſe riſe 8 or 10 Feet high, 
according to the Goodneſs of the Ground in which they 
grow); for in ſome moiſt rich Soils there have been 
Canes meaſured, which were near 20 Feet long; but 
theſe were not near ſo good as thoſe of middling Growth, 
as they abounded with Juice, which had but a ſmall 
Quantity of the eſſential Salt in it, fo that the Expence 
of Fuel and Trouble of boiling, was more than the 
Sugar would defray. The Canes are jointed, and theſe 
Joints are more or leſs diſtant from each other, in Pro- 
portion to the Soil. The Leaves are placed at each Joint, 
and the Baſe or lower Part of the Leaf embraces the 
Stalk or Cane to the next Joint above its Inſertion, be- 
fore it expands ; theſe are 3 or 4 Feet long from the 
Joint where they unfold to their Point, according to the 
Vigour of the Plant; they have a deep whitiſh. Furrow, 
or hollowed Mid-rib, which is broad, and prominent on 
the under Side; the Edges of the Leaves are thin, and 
armed with ſmall ſharp Teeth, which are ſcarce to be 
diſcerned by the naked Eye, but will cut the Skin of a 
tender Hand, if it be drawn along it. The Flowers are 
produced in Panicles at the Top of the Stalks, theſe are 


from 2 to 3 Feet long, and compoſed of many Spikes, 


9 or 10 Inches long, and are again ſub-divided into ſmal- 
ler Spikes; theſe have long — which incloſe the 
Flowers, ſo as to hide them from Sight; afterward the 
Germen becomes an oblong pointed Seed, which ripens 
in the Valves of the Flower. 

This Plant is preſerved by Way of Curioſity in ſeve- 
ral Gardens in England, but being too tender to thrive 
here unleſs preſerved in a warm Stove, it cannot be 
brought to any great Perfection. I have ſeen ſome of 
the Plants growing, which were 7 or 8 Feet high, 
and at the Bottom. as large as a common Walking 
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Cane, but they have not produced their Panicles of 
Flowers here. 

It is here propagated by Slins taken from the Sides of 
the older Plants; thoſe which grow near the Root and 
have Fibres to them, will moſt certainly grow; ſo that 
when the Shoots are produced at — Ries from 
the Ground, the Earth ſhould be raiſed about them, 
that they may put out Fibres before they are ſeparated 
from the Mother Plant. Theſe Slips ſhould be planted 
in Pots, filled with rich Kitchen Garden Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot Bed of Tanners Bark, be- 
ing care ſul to ſhade them from the Sun until they have 
taken new Root, after which they muſt be treated 
as other tender Plants from the ſame Countries. 
They muſt be conſtantly kept plunged in the Tan Bed 
in the Stove, and as their Roots increaſe in She, ſo the 
Plants ſhould from Time to Time, be ſhifted into larger 
Pots ; but this muſt be done with Caution, for if they 
are over-potted, they will not thrive : They will require 
to have Water frequently in warm Weather, but it 
muſt not be given them in too great Plenty, eſpecially 
in cold Weather. As the Leaves of the Plants decay, 
they ſhould be cleared from about the Stalks, for if they 
are left to dry upon them, it will greatly retard their 
Growth. The Stove. in which this Plant is placed, 
ſhould be kept in Winter to the ſame. Temperature of 
Heat as for the Pine Apple, and in hot Weatber there 
ſhould be Plenty of free Air admitted to the Plants, 
otherwiſe they will not thrive. 

I ſhall here ſubjoin ſome Account of the Method ot 
propagating and cultivating the Sugar Cane in America, 
with ſome Obſervations and Experiments which have 
been made by a few curious Perſons in the Britifh Iſlands, 
and ſhall propoſe ſome farther Trials to be there made, 
in the Culture and Management of this ufeful Plant, 
which are founded upon the Experience I have had in 
the Culture of ſome Plants which ate ſimilar in their 
Growth with the Sugar Cane. 

The Land moſt proper for the Growth of Sugar Canes, 
is ſuch as hath a ſufficient Depth of Soil, and is not too 
moiſt and ſtrong, but rather light and eaſy to Work; 
for although ſtrong moiſt Ground will produce much tal. 
ler and bigger Canes than the other, yet the Quantity 
of Sugar will be much leſs, not near ſo good, and will 
require a greater Quantity of Fuel, and a longer Time 
to boil, before the Sugar can be made; which is alſo the 
Caſe on all freſh Land, where there has not been any 
Canes growing before; therefore many of the moſt ex- 
pert Planters burn their Land when it is firſt cleared for 
planting Canes to Abate its Fertility; but if when Land 
is firſt cleared of the Wood, and the Roots of bad 
Weeds, it is ſown with Indigo, which ſuch freſh Ground 
will produce much better than the old, or ſuch as has 
been long cultivated, there may be two or three Crops 
of this taken, which will prepare the Land for the 
Sugar Canes, without being at the Trouble of burn- 
ing it; but the growing of Indigo has been fo hitle 
practiſed in the Britiſh Iſlands of America for many 
Years paſt, as to be eſteemed unworthy the Notice of 
a Sugar Planter; whereas if they would ſometimes 
change their Crops to other Species, they would ſoon 
find an Advantage in the Growth of their Canes 
but the uſual Practice is to continue the Canes always 

upon 
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upon the ſame Land as long as it will produce them, 
without changing the Species, or allowing the Ground 
a Fallow to reſt and recover itſelf. By this Method there 
are ſome Plantations ſo much exhauſted, that the Crop 
of Sugar will Scarce defray the Expence of Culture. 

Another Thang ſhould always be obſerved in planting 
freſh Land with Canes, which is to allow them more- 
Room then is generally done; for as the Ground is 
ſtrong, there will a greater Number of Shoots come out 
from each Plant, and not having Room to ſpread at 
Bottom, they will draw each other up to a great Height, 
and be full of watery Juice, the Sun and external Air 
being excluded from the Canes by the Multiplicity of 
Leaves, which is abſolutely neceſſary to ripen and pre- 
pare the Salts during the Growth of the Canes. 

If the Ground is proper for the Sugar Canes, and 
they are planted at a good Diſtance from each other, 
and the Land carefully managed, the ſame Plantation 
may be continued above 20 Years without- replanting, 
and produce good Crops the whole Time; whereas in 
the common Method, they are generally replanted in 6 
or 7 Years, and in ſome of the poor Land they are con- 
tinued but two or three. | 

The Canes are in thoſe warm Countries propagated 
by Cuttings or Joints, of proper Lengths; theſe are 
from 15 to 20 Inches long, in Proportion to the Near- 
neſs of their Joints or Eyes. Theſe Cuttings are gene- 


_ rally taken from the Tops of the Canes, juſt below the 


Leaves, but if they were choſen from the lower Part, 
where they are leſs ſucculent and better ripened, they 
would not produce fo luxuriant Canes, but their Juice 
would be leſs crude, and afford a greater Quantity of 
Salts, by leſs boiling than thoſe commonly planted : 
This is well known to the Judicious to hold true, in moſt 


Kinds of Vegetables; and it is by thus carefully propa- 


gating all Kinds of eſculent Plants, either in the Choice 
of the beſt Sceds or Cuttings, that moſt of the Kinds 
have been ſo greatly improved of late Years. 
The Diſtance which the Canes are uſually allowed in 
planting, is from dae 4 Feet, Row from Row, and the 
ills are about 2 Feet aſunder in the Rows; in each of 


theſe Hills they plant from 4 to ) or 8 Cutiings, which 


is a very great Fault, and is the Cauſe of moſt of the 
Blights ſo much -complained of lately; for if all theſe 
grow, which is generally the Caſe, they rob each other 
of their Nouriſhment ; and if a dry Seaſon happens be- 
fore they. have acquired Strength, they are very ſoon 
ſtinted in their Growth, and then attacked by Inſects, 
which ſpread and multiply ſo greatly, as to cover a whole 
Plantation in a little "Time; when this happens, the 
Canes are ſeldom good after, ſo that it will be the bet- 
ter Way to root them entirely up, when they are ſo 
greatly injured, for they very rarely recover this perfect- 
* for although the InſeQs are not the Cauſe of the 

iſeaſe, yet they confirm it, and cauſe it to ſpread, 

Theretore, if inſtead of planting ſo many, there was 
but one good Cutting planted in each Hill, or to pre- 
vent Miſcarriage, 2 at moſt ; and if both ſucceeded, 
the weakeſt was drawn out ſoon after they had taken, 
it will be found of great Service to prevent theſe Blight: ; 
and although the Number of Canes will not be near fo 
great from the ſame Space of Ground, yet the Quantity 
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of Sugar will be full as much, and will require little 
more than a 4th Part of Fuel to boil it. 

I have been aſſured by two of the moſt ſenſible and 
judicious Planters of Sugar in America, that — — 


made ſome Experiments of the Horſe Hoei ture 
for their Canes, which anſwered much beyond their Ex- 
pectations; one of thoſe Gentlemen told me, he plant- 
ed one Acre in the Middle of a large Piece ot Canes, in 
Rows at 5 Feet aſunder, and the Hills were 2 Feet and 
a Halt diſtant, and but one Cutting to each Hill. The 
Ground between the Rows was from Time to Time 
ſtirred with the Horſe Plough, to deſtroy the Weeds 
and earth the Plants; with this Culture the Canes were 
double the Size of thoſe in the ſame Piece, which were 
cultivated in the uſual Way ; and when the Canes were 
cut, thoſe which had been thus planted and managed, 
were ground and boiled ſeparately; the Produce of 
Sugar was full as great as the beſt Acre in the ſame 
Piece, and the Expence of boiling was little more than 
a ſixth Part of the other, and he fold the Sugar for ſix 
Shillings per hundred Weight more than he could get for 
the other. 

The Time for planting the Canes is always in the 
rainy Seaſons, and the ſooner they are planted after the 
Rains have begun to fall, the more Time they will 
have to get Strength before the dry Weather ſets in; 
for when they have put out good Roots, and are well 
eſtabliſhed in the Ground, they will not be ſo liable to 
ſuffer by the Drought, as thoſe which have but newly 
taken Root, | 

The Seaſon being come for planting, the Ground 
ſhould be marked out by a Line, that the Rows of 
Canes may be ſtrait, and at equal Diſtances ; but firſt 
it will be proper to divide the Piece into Lands of 60 or 
70 Feet broad, leaving Intervals between each of about 
20 Feet; theſe will be found of great Uſe when the 
Canes are cut, for Roads in which the Carriages may 
paſs to carry off the Canes to the Mill; for where there 
is not ſuch Proviſion made, the Carriages are obliged 10 
paſs over the Heads of the Canes, to their no fmall 
Prejudice: Beſides, by theſe Intervals, the Sun and Air 
will have a freer Paſſage between the Canes, whereby 
they will be better ripened, and their ſuice fuller of 
Salts; ſo when the Canes are ground, they will not re- 
quire ſo much Fuel to boil their Juice. The Middle 
of theſe Intervals may be planted with Yams, Potatoes, 
or other eſculent Plants, which may be taken off before 
the Canes are cut, that the Paſſage may be clear for the 
Carriages ; but a Path ſhould be left 6n the Sides of each 
Land, tor the more convenience of the Overſeer of the 
Plantation, to view and obſerve how the Labour is per- 
formed. 

The common Method now practiſed in planting the 
Canes is, to make a Trench with a Hoe, which is per- 
formed by Hand; into this one Negro drops the Num- 
ber of Cuttings intended for planting, at the Diſtance 
the Hills are deſigned ; theſe are by other Negroes pla- 
ced in their proper Poſition, then the Earth is drawn a- 
bout the Hills with a Hoe; all this is performed by 
Hand ; but if the right Uſe of Ploughs was well known, 
the Work might be much better performed, and for 
leſs than half the Expence ; therefore inſtead of making 


a Trench with a Hoe, a deep. Furrow is made with a 
Plough 
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Plough, and the Cuttings properly laid therein, the 
Ground will be deeper ſtirred, and there will be more 
Depth for placing the Canes. : 

If the Ground is to be afterward kept clean with the 
Horſe Hoe, the Rows of Canes ſhould be planted 5 
Feet aſunder, that there may be Room for the Horſe 
and Plough to paſs between them, and the Diſtance of 
the Hills trom each other ſhould be 2 Feet and a Halt, 
and but one Cane in each Hill, After the Canes are 
planted and have made ſome Shcots, the ſooner the 
Horſe Plough is uſed the better will the Canes thrive, 
and the Ground will be eaſier kept clean from Weeds ; 
for if theſe are torn up when they are young, they will 
preſently die ; whereas when they are ſuffered to grow 
large before they are diſturbed, they are with great Dif- 
ficulty deſtroyed. 

As the Growth of the Canes is promoted according 
to the Cleanneſs of the Ground, ſo there cannot be too 


much Care taken to keep the Canes perſectly clear ot. 


Weeds; and the Beginning this Work ſoon will ten- 
der it leſs troubleſome, and Expenſive than when ne- 
glected for ſome Time. When this is performed with 
a Plough, the Earth in the Interval ſhould be thrown 
up to the Rows of Canes, firſt on one Side of the Row, 
being careful not to diſturb the Roots of the Canes, as 
allo not to bury their new Shoots; and in the ſecond O- 
peration, the Earth ſhould be turned over to the other 
ſide of the Rows, with the ſame Care as before. By 
this turning and ſtirring the Land, it will be rendered 
looſer, and the earthing the Plants will greatly ſtrengthen 
them; ſo that from each Hill there will be as many Shoots 
produced, as can be well nouriſhed, and the Jun and 
Air will have free Ingteſs among the Rows, which will 
be of the greateſt Service to the Canes. 

When the Canes are from 7 to 10 Feet high, and 
of a proportionable Size, the Skin ſmooth, dry, -and 


brittle, it they are heavy, their Pith gray, or inclinable - 


to brown, the Juice ſweet and glutinous, they are eſ- 
teemed in PerfeCtion. 

The Time for cutting the Canes, is uſually aſter they 
have grown 6 Months; but there ſhould not be a fixed 
Period for this, for in ſome. Seaſons and in different 
Soils, there will be more than a Month's Difference in 

their Maturity; and thoſe who have made the Experi- 
ments of cutting their Canes before they were ripe, and 
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Sugar will not granulate. The Quantity of this Mix- 
ture, is proportioned to the Quality of the Ground on 
which the —— grew. 

SAFFRON. See Crocus, 

SAGE. See Salvia, 

SAGITTARIA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 946. Sagitta. Dillen, - 
Cen. 4. Ranunculus. Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 287. Arrow-head. 

The Characters are, | 

It hath male and female Flowers on the ſame Plant; the 
male Flowers bave a permanent Empalement of 3 oval concave 
Leaves; they bave 3 roundiſh Petals which ſpread open, and 
are larger than the Empalement, and many Awl-ſbaped Sta- 
mina collected into a Head, terminated by ereft Summits. 
T he female Flowers are ſituated below the male, theſe have 
a three-leaved Empalement, and 3 Petals as the male, but 
no Stamina ; they have many compreſſed Germina collefled 
in a Head, fitting upon very ſbort Styles, and baue perma- 
nent acute Stigmas. The Germina become oblong compreſ- 
fed Seeds haging longitudinal Borders, and are collecled in 
globular Heads. 

The Species are, 

SAGITTARIA foliis omnibus ſagittatis acutis petialis 
lngifſimis. Arrow-head with all the Leaves Arrow- 
pointed, and long Foot Stalks. Sagitta aquatica major. 
C. B. P. The greater Arrow-head. 

2. SAGITTARIA folits ſagittatis ſpatuliſque, petialis 
langiaribus. Arrow-head with Arrow-pointed and Spat- 
tle-ſhaped Leaves, having longer Foot Stalks. Sagitta 
aquatica foliis variis. Lef. Pruſſ. 234. Water Arrow- 
head with variable Leaves, 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in ſtanding Waters in 
England; the Root is compoſed of many ſtrong Fibres, 
which ſtrike deep into the Mud ; the Foot Stalks of the 
Leaves are in Length proportionable to the Depth of 
the Water in which they grow, ſo are ſometimes al- 
moſt a Yard long; they are round, thick, fungous ; 
the Leaves which float on the Water are ſhaped lice 
the Point of an Arrow, the two Ears at their Baſe 
ſpreading wide aſunder, and are very ſharp pointed. 
The Flowers are produced upon long Stalks which riſe 
above-the Leaves, and ſtand in Whorls round them at 
the Joints; they have each three broad white Petals 
which ſpread open, and in the Middle is a Cluſter of 
Stamina with purple Summits. It flowers in July; the 
Flowers are ſucceeded by rough Heads, containing many 


letting others ſtand till after they were ripe, have found. ſmall Seeds. 


the Sugar made from the latter, was much finer than, 
that of the former, though. the Quantity was not quite 
ſo great ; however, it will always be beſt to let them 
ſtand till they are in PerfeQion before they are cut, but 
not longer. 2 

The have alſo found thoſe Canes which are cut to- 
ward the End of the dry Seaſons, before the Rains be- 
gin to fall, have produced better Sugar than thoſe cut 
in the rainy Soaſons, when they are more replete with 
watery. Juice; and there has been much leſs Expence 
of Fuel to boil it, which is a material Article in large 
Plantations ; therefore the better the Canes are nouriſh- 
ed in their Growth, and the more Air and Sun is admit 
ted to paſs between their Rows, the leſs Expence it will 
be to boil and prepate the Sugar. 

In boiling Sugar, they uſe a Mixture of Wood Aſhes 
and Lime, which is called Temper, without which the 


Vor. II. 


The 2d Sort grows plentifully in ſtanding Waters 
near Paris, but has not been found wild in England. 
This never grows ſo large as the former; the Leaves 
vary greatly, ſome of them are oblong, round pointed, 
and ſhaped like a Spatula; others are Arrow: pointed, 
but theſe have their Points leſs acute than thoſe of the 
former, and the Flowers are ſmaller, in which it differs 
from tꝭe former ; and as all the Plants where this grows 
retain their Difference, ſo it may be ſuppoſed a different 
Species. HH: % 

There is alſo a 3d Sort mentioned by Dr. Plukenet, 
under the Title of Sagitta aquatice omnium minima, or 
the leaſt Arrow-head. This grows plentifully on the 
Borders of the Thames about Lambeth, and alſo at Chet-' 


ſea; the Foot Stalks of the Leaves are very ſhort, the 


Leaves much leſs, and the Stalks which ſupport the Flow. 
ers. very ſhort ; but theſe Differences may be occaſioned 
| Z 2 ang 
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by the Situation of their Growth, for it is always formd 
owing in the Mud, which the Water ebbs from every 
Tide, ſo is only covered in high Water, which may 
ſtint the Growth of the Plants, and give them this Ap- 
pearance. | 

SALICARIA. S Lythrum. | 

SALICORNIA. Tourn. Cor. App. 51. Tab. 485. 
Lin. Gen. Pl. 10. Jointed Glaſſwort, or Saltwort. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower bath a rugged, ſwelling, four-cornered En- 
palement, which is permanent. It bas no Petal, and but 
one Stamen the Lengtb of the Empalement, crowned by an 
oblong Twin Summit, and an oblong oval Germen ſupport- 
ing a ſingle Style, crowned by a bifid Stigma. The Germen 
becomes a ſingle Seed, incloſed in the ſwelling Empalement. 

The Species are, 

t. SALICORNIA erticulis apice craſſioribus obtufis. Lin. 
Mat. Med. 8. Jointed Glaſlwort with thick obtuſe. 
Points. Kali geniculatum. Ger. Emac. 535, Common 
jointed Glaſſwort. | 

2. SALICORNIA articulis apice acutioribut, caule fru- 
ticoſo ramoſo. Glaſſwort with acute Points to the Joints, 
as: | a ſhrubby branching Stalk. Kali geniculatum perenne 
fruticofius procumbens. Raii Syn. Ed. 2. p. 67. Trailing, 
ſhrubby, perennial, jointed Glaſſwort. 

The 1ſt Sort grows plentifully in moſt of the Salt 
Marſhes which are overflowed by the Tides, in many 
Parts of England. This is an annual Plant, with thick 
ſucculent jointed Stalks, which trail on the Ground, and 
divide into ſeveral Branches. The Flowers are produced 
at the Ends of the Joints toward the Extremity of the 
Branches, which are ſmall, and ſcarce diſcernable by 
the naked Eye. It flowers the latter End of July, and 
the Seeds ripen in Autumn. F 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Sheepey Iſland; this 
| hath a ſhrubby branching Stalk, about 6 Inches long; 
the Points of the Articulations are acute, the Stalks 
branch from the Bottom, and form a Kind of Pyramid ; 
they are perennial, and produce their Flowers as the 
former. * IE | 

The Inhabitants near the Sea Coaſt, where theſe Plants 
grow, cut them up toward the latter End of Summer, 
when they are fully grown; and after having dried 
them in the Sun, burn them to Aſhes, which they uſe 
in making Glaſs and Soap. Theſe Herbs are, by the 
Country People, called Kelp, and are promiſcuouſly 
gathered for Uſe, ps: d 475 05 

From the Aſhes of theſe Plants is extraQted the Salt, 
called- Sal Kali, or Alkali, which. is much uſed by the 

emiſts. 1 anne What * | 

The Manner of gathering and burning theſe Herbs is 
mentioned under the Article of Salſola, fo I ſhall not re- 
peat it in this Place. 

| In ſome Parts of England theſe Herbs are gathered 
and pickled for Samphire, though that is very different 
from either of theſe. + s 
* SALIX. Turn. Inſl. R. H. 590. Tab. 364. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 976. The Sallow, or Willow Tree; in French, 
Saule, 
The Cbaradlers are, | | 

It hath male and female Flowers on ſeparate Plants; the 

male Flowers are diſpoſed in one common, oblong, imbricat- 


ed Katkin. The Scales have each ane oblong ſpreading Flow- 
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er, which has no Petal, but a: cylindrical nefarious Gland 
in the Center. It has 2 ſlender ere} Stamina, terminated 
by Twin Summits having 4 Cells. The female Flowers are 
diſpoſed in Katkins as the male; theſe have neither Petals 
or Stamina, but an oval narrowed Germen, ſcarce diflin- 
guiſbabie from the Style, crowned by 2 bifid ereft Stig mas. 
The Germen afterward: becomes an oval Awl-ſhaped Capſule 
with one-Cell, opening with two Valves, containing many 
ſmall oval Seeds, crowned with hairy Down. 

There are ſeveral Species of this Genus, wl.ich grow 
naturally in the northern Parts of Europe, of no Uſe, 
being low creeping Shrubs, many of them ſeldom ri. 
ſing a Foot high, ſo are never cultivated, therefore I 
ſhall paſs them over, and only enumerate thoſe planted 
for Uſe. 

The Species are, 

1. SaLIx foliis lonceolatis acuminatis ſerratis utrinque 
pubeſcentibus, ſerraturis infimis glanduloſis. Hort. Cliff. 
473 Willow with Spear-ſhaped, acute- pointed, ſawed 
Leaves, downy on both Sides, and Glands below the 
Saws. Salix vulgaris alba, arboreſcens. C. B. P. 453. 
Common white Tree Willow. 

2. SALIx foliis ſerratis glabris, floribus triandris, Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 1015. Willow with tmooth ſawed Leaves, 
and Flowers having 3 Stamina. Salix folis auriculats 
SPlendente flexilis. Raii Hiſt. 1420. Willow with lucid 
cared —— flexible Branches. foul | 

3. SALIX foliis ſerratis glabris, floſeulis andris. 
Hort. Cliff. Fong — wih Mech ll vx Leaves 
and Flowers having 5 Stamina. Salix folio laures ſeu lato 
glabro oderato. Raii Hift. 1420. Willow with a Bay Leaf, 
or hroad-leaved ſmooth ſweet Willow. | 

4. Sar tx foliis ſerratis ovatis acutis glabris, ſerraturis 
cartilagineis, petiolis calbſo punttatis. Hort. Up, 295, 
Willow with ſmooth, oval, acute, ſawed Leaves, having 
cartilaginous Indentures, and Foot Stalks with callous 
Punctures. Salix ſativa Iutea, folio crenato. C. B. P. 47 3. 
Yellow cultivated Willow, with a crenated Leaf. 

5 Salix feliis ſerratis glabris lanceolatis petiolatis, fi- 
pulis trapeziformibus. Fhr. Leyd. Prod. 83. Willow with 
ſmooth, Spear-ſhaped, ſawed Leaves having Foot Stalks, 
and Trapezium-ſhaped Stipulæ. Salix folis amygdalino, u- 
tringue virente aurite, C. B. P. 43. Almond-leaved Wil- 
low with Leaves which are eared, and green on both Sides. 

6. SaLIx foltis ſerratit glabris ovato-lanceolatis, peti- 
dis dentato- glanduleſir. Flor. Lapp. 349. Willow with 
oval, Spear-ſhaped, ſmooth, ſawed Leaves, and in- 
dented Glandules to the Foot Stalk. Salix folio longo 
latoque ſplendente fragilis. Rati Syn. 3. p. 448. The Crack 
Willow. | I 

7. Salm foliis ſerratis glabris lanceslatis, inferietibus 
oppoſitir. H. Scan. 252. Willow with ſmooth, Spear- 
ſhaped, fawed Leaves, the lower of which grow oppo- 
ſite. Salix folio lange ſublutes non auriculata, viminibus 
rubris.” Raii Syn. The long-leaved red Willow. | 

8. Salix feli ſubintegerrimis lanctolato-lincaribus lon- 
giſſimis acutir ful ius ſericeis, ramis virgatis. Flor, Fucc. 
813. Willow with the longeſt, linear, Spear-ſhaped, 
acute Leaves, almoſt entire, and filky on their under 
Side, and Rod-like Branches. Salix foliis anguſtis & 
longiſſimis criſpis, ſubtus albicantibur. J. B. 1. p. 212. 
Willow with the longeſt, narrow, curled Leaves, white 
on their under Side. 

9. SALIX 
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9. SA N foliis ſerratis glabris lanceolatis omnibus aF 
ternis, Willow with ſmooth, Spear-ſhaped, ſawed 
Leaves, all growing alternate. Salix folio amygdalino 
utrinque aurito, Corticem abjiciens. Rati Syn. 3. p. 448. 
Almond-leaved Willow which is eared on both Sides, 
and caſts its Bark. 

10. Salix foliis integerrimis lanceolatis longiſſimis u- 
trinque virenttbus, Willow with the longelt Spear- 
ſhaped, entire Leaves, green on both Sides. Salix mini- 
me fragilis, foltis longifſimis, utrinque viridibus nom ſer- 
ratir. D. Sherard. Raii Syn. 2. p. 293. The leaſt 
brittle Willow, with very long Leaves green on both 
Sides and not ſawed. 

11. SaL1x foliis ſerratis glabris lineari-lanceolatis, ra- 
mis pendulis. Hort. Cliff. 454. Willow with ſmooth, 
ſawed, linear, Spear-thaped Leaves, and hanging 
Branches. Salix Orientalis, flagellis derrſum pulchre 

endentibus. Tourn, Cer. 4t. The Weeping Willow. 

12. Sattx foliis ſerratis glabris lanceolato-linearibus, 
ſuperisribus eppeſitit obliquis, Flor. Leyd. 83. Willow 
with linear, Spear-ſhaped, ſmooth, ſawed Leaves, the 
upper obliquely oppoſite. Salix bumilior foliis anguſtis 
ſubeæruleis ex adverſo binis, Raii Syn. 2. p. 299. The 
yellow Dwarf Willow. 

13. Sar1x foliis ovatis rugofts, ſubtus tomentofis unda- 
fis ſupernè denticulatis. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 83. Willow 
with oval rough Leaves which are waved, woolly on 
their under Side, and indented towards the Top. Salix 
latifolia rotunda. C. B. P. 474. Broad round-leaved 
Willow, or Sallow. 

14. Salix /ig oblongo-ovatis acuminatis rugeſis, ſub- 
tus tomentofſis, Willow with oblong, oval, acute-point- 
ed, rough Leaves, woolly on their under Side. Salix 
folio ex roetunditate acuminato. C B. P. 474; Willow 
with a rounded, acute-pointed Leaf, or common Sal- 
low. 

The 1ft Sort is the common white Willow, found 
growing on the Sides of Rivers and Ditches in many 
Parts of England. It grows to a large Size, if the 
Branches are not loped off; the Shoots are covered with 
a ſmooth, pale, green Bark; the Leaves are Spear- 
ſhaped, between 3 and 4 Inches long, and one broad 
in the Middle, drawing to a Point at each End; they are 
very white on their under Side, and their upper 1s co- 
vered with ſhort white woolly Hairs, though not fo 
cloſely as the under; the Katkins are ſhort and pretty 
thick. The Wood of this Sort is very white, and po- 
liſhes ſmooth. | 

The 2d Sort grows to be a large Tree, the young 
Branches are covered with a grayiſh Bark ; the Leaves 
are ſmooth, of a lucid green, ending in acute Points; 
they are eared at their Baſe, and ſawed on their Edges, 
and green on both Sides; the Branches grow pretty 
erect and are flexible, ſo this is frequently planted in 
Oſier Grounds for the Baſket-makers. The Katkins of 
this are long, narrow, and the Scales open, and acute- 
pointed. REY 

The 3d Sort hath thick ſtrong Shoots, covered with 
a dark green Bark ; the Leaves are broad, rounded at 
both Ends; the are very ſmooth, ſawed on their Edges, 
and when rubbed have a grateful Odour. It is ſome- 
times called the Bay-leaved Willow, and at others the 
"ſweet Willow; it grows quick, and is a Tree of mid- 
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dling Size; the Branches are brittle, ſo are not proper 
for many Purpoſes. | 

The 4th Sort has ſlender tough Shoots, of a yellow 
Colour ; the Leaves are oval, acute-pointed, ſmooth, 
and ſawed on their Edges ; the Saws are cartilaginous, 
and the Foot- Stalks of the Leaves have callous Punc- 
tures. This is very pliable, ſo is much planted in the 
Ozier Grounds for the Baſket-makers, but it never grows 
to a large Size. | 

The 5th Sort grows to a pretty large Size; the 
Shoots are erect, and covered with a light green Bark; 
the Leaves are Spear-ſhaped, about 2 Inches and a 
Half long, and three Quarters of an Inch broad in the 
Middle, drawing to a Point at both Ends ; they are of 
a lucid green on both Sides, ſawed on their Edges, ſtand- 
ing upon ſhort Foot Stalks; they have Stipulz in Form 
of a Trapezium, at the Baſe of the Foot 'Stalk. The 
Twigs are flexible, and fit for the Uſe of Baſket- 
makers. 

The 6th Sort grows to a middling Size; the Shoots 
are very brittle, ſo are unfit for the Baſket-makers, and 
are covered with a browniſh Bark ; The Leaves are near 
5 Inches long and one broad, they are of a lucid green 
on both Sides, and ſawed on their Edges; the Katkins 
are long and ſlender, and the Scales pretty long, acute- 
—— and ſtand open. It is commonly called Crack 

low, from the Branches being very brittle. 

The 7th Sort is a Tree of middling Size; the Shoots 
are very pliable, and fit for the Baſket-makers, ſo is 
much planted in the. Ofter Grounds; they are of a 
reddiſh Colour; the Leaves are Spear-ſhaped, ſmooth, 
and ſawed on their Edges ; Thoſe on the lower Part of 
the Branches are placed oppoſite, but on the upper they 
are alternate, and of a yellowiſh green. 

The 8th Sort makes very long Shoots, but the Tree 
ſeldom grows to a large Ste; the Leaves are very long 
and entire, and are ſet clofe upon the Branches ; they 
are of a dark green on their upper Side, but very wool- 
y and white on their under, ending in acute Points, and 

and on very ſhort Foot Stalks: 'The young Branches 
of this Sort are woolly, and their Buds very turgid. 
This is pretty much planted in the Oſier Grounds, for 
the Uſe of Baſket-makers. 

The gth Sort is a Tree of middling Growth; it caſts 


its Bark annually; the Shoots are brittle, they have a 


yellowiſh Bark ; the Leaves are Spear-ſhaped, and ſaw- 


ed on their Edges ; they are eared on both Sides at their 


Baſe, and all placed alternate, being of a light green on 


both Sides. This Sort is not very commonly cultivated, 


the Twigs being too brittle. 


The 1oth Sort hath very pliant Branches, ſo is much 


. in the Oſier Grounds. The Leaves are very 
ong, Spear-ſhaped and entire, and green on both Sides. 
It grows to a middling Size, if planted in moiſt Land. 
The 11th Sort grows naturally in the Levant, but has 
been ſeveral Years cullivated in the Engliſʒh Gardens. 
This will grow to a middling Size ; the Branches are 
long, flender, and hang down on every. Side, ſo form 
natural Arches ; the Leaves are narrow, Spear-ſhaped, 
fmooth, and ſawed on their Edges. It is well known in 

the Gardens, by the Title of Weeping Willow. 
The 12th Sort is a "Tree of Lower Growth ; the 
Branches are ereQ ; the Leaves ſmooth, narrow, Spear- 
a 2 2 2 ſhaped, 


— — 
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ſhaped, and ſawed on their Edges ;' they are of a dark 
or bluiſh green, and toward the upper Part of the 
Branches are placed oppoſite. - It is found by the Side 
of Ditches, in many Parts of England. 

The 13th Sort grows naturally on dry Land, and 
high Situations, but rarely is ſeen of a large Size; the 
Bark is of a dark gray Colour, and ſmooth; the 

Branches are brittle, ſo are unfit for Baſket-makers, 
but it is frequently cultivated in Hedges, and for Fuel 
'in many Parts of England: It is called Mountain 
Oſier. The Leaves are oval, rough, and woolly, and 
indented toward the Top; they are about an Inch and 
a Half long, and one Inch broad, rounded at both Ends, 
and have ſhort Foot Stalks. There is a Variety of this 
in the Gardens with variegated Leaves. | 

The 14th Sort is the common Sallow ; this differs 
ſrom the laſt, in having longer Leaves which end in 
acute Points; they are woolly on their under Side. and 
ſit cloſer to the Branches ; they are not diſtinguiſhed by 
the Farmers, who cultivate them equally. 

There are ſome other Sorts of Willows planted in the 
Oſier Grounds, and diſtinguiſhed by the Baſket makers 
and Dealers in them, under Titles which they have ap- 
plied to them, which are little known to others; theſe 
are annually cut down, and always kept low, but when 
they are not cut down, and have Room to grow, riſe 
to a conſiderable Height, and become large Trees; fo 
that they may be planted for the ſame Purpoſes as the 
firſt Sort, and will make a Variety when intermixed 
with it, though they are commonly cultivated for their 
Twigs, which produce good Profit to the Owner of the 
Land. | 


All the Sorts of Willows may be eaſily propagated hy 
planting Cuttings or Sets, either in the Spring or Au- 
tumn, which readily take Root, and are of quick 
Growth. Thoſe Sorts which grow to be large Trees, 
and are cultivated for their Timber, are generally plant- 
ed from Sets, which are about 7 or 8 Feet long; theſe 
are ſharpened at their larger End, and thruſt into the 
Ground by the Sides of Ditches and Banks, where the 
Ground is moiſt ; in which Places they make a conſider- 
able Progreſs, and are a great improvement. to ſuch 
Eftates, becauſe their Tops will be fit to lop every 5th 
or 6th Year. This is the uſual Method now practiſed 
in moſt Parts of England, where the Trees are cultivated, 
as they are generally intended for preſent Profit; but if 
they are deſigned for large Trees, or are cultivated for 
their Wood, they ſhould be planted in a different Man- 
ner; for thoſe planted from Sets of 7 or 8 Feet long al- 
ways ſend” out a Number of Branches toward the Top, 
which ſpread, and form large Heads fit for Joping, but 
their principal Stem never advances in Height ; there- 
fore, where Regard is paid to that, they ſhould he pro- 
pagated by ſhort young Branches, which ſhould be put 
almoſt their whole Length in the Ground, leaving only 
two or at moſt but three Buds out of the Ground, and, 
* when theſe have made one Year's Shoot, they ſhould 
be all cut off except one of the ſtrongeſt and beſt ſitu- 
ated, which muſt be trained up to a Stem, and treated 
as Timber Trees. If theſe are planted with ſuch De- 
ſign, the Rows ſhould be 4 Feet aſunder, and the Sets 
two Feet Diſtance in the Rows; by planting them ſo 
cloſe, they will naturally draw each other upward, and, 
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when they are grown ſo large, as to cover the Ground 
and meet, they ſhould be gradually thinned, fo as at 
the laſt to leave every other Row, and the Plants 
in the Rows about 8 Feet aſunder. If they are fo 
treated, the 'Trees will grow to a large Size, and 
riſe with upright Stems to the Height of 40 Feet or 
more, 

When theſe Cuttings are planted, it is uſual to ſharpen 
thoſe Ends to a Point, which are put into the Ground, 
for the better thruſting them in, but the beſt Way is 
to cut them horizontally juſt below the Bud or Eye, 
and to make Holes with an Iron Inſtrument in the 
Ground where each Cutting is io be planted, and, when 
they are put in, the Ground ſhould be prefled cloſe 
about the Cuttings with the Heel to ſettle it, and pre- 
vent the Air from penetrating to the Cuttings. 

The after Care muſt be to keep them clear from 
Weeds the two firſt Seaſons, by which Time they will 
have acquired ſo much Strength, as to over-power 
and keep down the Weeds ; they will alſo require ſome 
Trimming in Winter to take off any lateral Shoots, 
which, if ſuffered to grow, would retard their upright 
Progreſs. 

There are great Tracts of Land in England fit for 
this Purpoſe, which at preſent produce little to the 
Owners, and might, by planting theſe Trees, turn to 
as good Accounc as the beſt Corn Land. he larger 
Wood, it found, is commonly fold for making wooden 
Heels, or Soles for Shoes; as alſo to the Turners for 
many Kinds of light Ware. 

The Sallows are commonly planted in Cuttings made 
from ſtrong Shoots of the former Year, and are about 
1 lopg ; theſe are commonly thruſt down two 

eet deep into the Ground, leaving one Foot above it. 
The Cuttings ſhould be placed about 3 Feet Row from 
Row, and 18 Inches aſunder in the Rows, obſerving al- 
ways to plant the Rows the ſloping Way of the Ground 
(eſpecially if the Tides overflow the Place); becauſe, 
if the Rows are placed the contrary Ways, all the Filth 
and Weeds will be detained by the Sets, which will 
choałk them up. | | 

The beſt Seaſon for planting theſe. Cuttings in the 
Oſier Grounds is in February, for if they are planted 
ſooner, they are apt to peel, if it proves bard Froſt, 
which greatly injures them. Theſe Plants are always 
cut every Year, and, if the Soil be good, they will 
produce a great Crop, ſo that the yearly Produce of 
one Acre has been often ſold for 15 Pounds, but 10 
Pounds is a common Price, which is much better than 
Corn Land, fo that it is great Pity theſe Plants are not 
more cultivated, eſpecially upon maiſt boggy Soils, 
where few other Things will thrive, 

SALSOLA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 275. Kali. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 247. Tab. 128, Glaſſwort; in French, Saude. 

The Characters are, | 

The Empalemert of the Flower is permanent, and com- 
poſed of 5 oval obtuſe Leaves; The Flower has na Petals, 
but hath 5 ſhort Stamina inſerted in the Diviſions of the 
Petals ; it hath a globular Germen, with a ſhort twa- 
pointed Style, crowned by recurved Stigmas. The Ger- 
men becomes a globular Capſule, with one Cell wraped up 


in the Empalement, inclefing one large Seed, 
The 
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The Species are, 
1. SALSOLA herbacea, ſoliit ſubulatis mucronatur, ca- 


lycibus ovatis axillaribus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 222. Herbaceous 
Salfola with Awl ſhaped ſharp-pointed Leaves, and oval 
Empalements proceeding from the Sides of the Stalks. 
Aal: 2 foliis craſſioribus & brevioribus. Tragum. 
Matth. 1035. Prickly Glaſſwort with ſhorter and thick- 
er Leaves, 

2. SALSOLA herbacea, foliis linearibus mucronatis, ca- 
lycibus ebtufis axillaribus. Herbaceous Salſola with linear 
acute-pointed Leaves, and obtuſe Empalements pro- 
ceeding from the Sides of the Stalks. Kali ſpinaſum, 
foliis longioribus & anguſtioribus. Tourn. Infl. 247. Prick- 
ly Glaſſwort with longer and narrower Leaves. 

3. SALSOLA berbacea, foliis inermibus. Guett. Stamp. 
426. Herbaceous Salſela with ſmooth Leaves. Kal; 
majus cochleato ſemine. C. B. P. 287. Greater Glaſſwort 
with a cochleated Seed. 

4. SALSOLA fruteſcens, foliis ovatis acutis carnoſis. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 223. Shrubby Sal with oval, fleſhy, 
acute-pointed Leaves. Kali fruticaſum Hiſpanicum, ta- 
mariſci folio. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 247. Shrubby Spaniſb 
Glaſſwort with a Tamariſk Leaf. 

5. SALSOLA herbacea, feliis ſubulatis mucronatis* ca- 
lycibus explanatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 222. Herbeceous Salſo- 
la with pointed Awl-ſhaped Leaves, and ſpreading Em- 
palements. Kali humile, alis purpureis florem roſaceum 
mentientibus. Buxb. Cent. 1. p. 9. Dwarf Glaſſwort 
having purple Wings which reſemble a Roſe Flower. 

The 1 it Sort grows natually in the Salt Marſhes in 
divers Parts of England ; it is an annual Plant which 
riſes about 5 or 6 Inches high, ſending out many Side 
Branches from the Bottom, which ſpread out wide on 
every Side; theſe are garniſhed with ſhort Awl-ſhaped 
Leaves which are fleſhy, and terminate in acute Spines. 
The Flowers are produced from the Sides of the Branch- 
es, to which they fit cloſe, and are encompaſſed by ſhort 
prickly Leaves; they are ſmall, and of an berbaceous 
Colour The Seeds are wraped up in the Empalement 
of the Flower, and ripen in Autumn, ſoon after which 
the Plants decay. 

The ad Sort grows naturally on the ſandy Shores of 
the South of France, Spain, and Italy; this is alſo an 
annual Plant, which ſends out many diffuſed Stalks a 
Foot and a Half long, garniſhed with linear Leaves an 
Inch long, ending with ſharp Spines. The Flowers 
come out from the Side of the Stalks as thoſe of the 
former; their Empalements are blunt, and not fo cloſely 
encompaſſed with Leaves as thoſe of the other. 

The 3 Sort riſes with herbaceous Stalks, near 3 Feet 
high, ſending out hoary Branches their whole Length, 
which at Bottom ſpread out wide, but toward the Jop 
are ſhort, The Leaves on the principal Stalk, and 
thoſe on the lower Part of the Branches, are long, ſlen- 
der, and have no Spines; thoſe on the upper, lender, 
ſhort, and crooked, At the Baſe of the Leaves are 
produced the Flowers, which are ſmall and hardly per- 
ceptible; the Empalement of the Flower afterward 
encompaſſes the Capſule, which contains one cochleated 
Seed, This Sort in warm Countries produces its 
Flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in Augu/?, but in 
this Country the Plants ſcarce ever flower, unleſs the 
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Summer is very warm. This Plant is cultivated a- 
2 Montpelier in Salt Marſhes, in order to make Sul 
cali, 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Spain ; this hath 
ſhrubby perennial Stalks, which riſe 3 or 4 Feet high, 
ſending out many Side Branches, garniſhed with fleſhy, 
oval, acute-pointed Leaves, coming out in Cluſters 
from the Side of the Branches ; they are hoary, and 
have no ſtiff Prickles. The Flowers ate produced 
from between the Leaves toward the Ends of the 
Branches; they are fo ſmall as ſcarce to be diſcerned, 
unleſs cloſely viewed. The Seeds are like thoſe of the 
other Kinds. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Tartary; this is an 
annual Plant, whoſe Stalks are herbaceous, and ſeldom 
riſe more than 5 or 6 Inches high. The Leaves are 
Awl-thaped, ending in acute Points; the Empalements 
of the Flowers ſpread open; the Flowers are ſmall, and 
of a Roſe Colour, but ſoon fade ; the Seeds are like 
thoſe of the other Sorts. 

All the Sorts of Glaſſwort are ſometimes promiſcu- 
ouſly uſed for. making the Sal Alkali, but it is the third 
Sort which is eſteemed beſt for this Purpoſe. The 
Manner of making it is as follows: Having dug a 
Trench near the Sea, they lay Laths acroſs it, on 
which they lay the Herb in Heaps, and having made a 
Fire below, the Liquor, which runs out of the Herbs, 
drops to the bottom, which at length thickeaing be- 
comes Sal Alkali, which is partly of a black, and part- 
ly of an Aſh Colour, very ſharp and corroſive and of 
a faltiſh Taſte. This, when thoroughly hardened, 
becomes like a Stone, and is there called Soude or Sade. 
It is tranſported from thence to other Countries for 
making Glaſs. 


SALT is a foſſil Body, fuſible by Fire, and congeal- 
'old, into brittle Glebes or Cry- 


able again, in the C 
ſtals ; ſoluble withal in Water, ſo as to diſappear there- 
in ; never malleable, and having ſomething in it which, 
to the Organ of Taſte, affords a Senſation of Acrimo- 
ny and Sharpneſs. 

Dr. Grew ſuppoſes, That the chief governing Prin- 
ciple in the Juices of Plants is the Saline or Salt, which 
ſaline Principle is to be underſtood as a general Term. 
The vegetable Salts ſeem to be four ; viz. the Nitrous, 
the Acid, the Alkaline, and the Marine. 

The nitrous Salts ſeem by Nature to be aſſigned 
chiefly to the Growth of Plants, and the other three 
Salts are exiubited by the ſeveral Ways of reſolving the 
Principles of a Plant. 

Salt is accounted good for cold Lands, becauſe the 
Nature of it is ſuch, that the drier and hotter it is kept, 
the more it keeps its own Body, and does not turn to 
Water ; but, when it ſtands in a cold moiſt Place, in a 
little Tune it diflolves to Water, and when turned to 
Water, is fit for the Nouriſhment and Feeding of 
Plants, eſpecially Annuals. 

The Reaſon why Salt, viz. Salt Water, is accounted 
a Feeder of Seeds or Plants, is, that it has been often 
obſerved that Salt falling on a Board, Cc. will be long 
a drying; and, if it has been dried by Heat, Dews or 
Rain will make it moiſt again, and then it ſteams 


forth, and that is it which nouriſhes all Plants ; * 
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if it be upon a hot and dry Ground, late in the Spring, 
and dry Weather comes, it does not, nor can, yield its 
Steam or Fume. | 

Pigeons Dung is by many eſteemed good for cold 
Lands, becauſe it is hotter and falter than any other 
Dung, it being natural to Pigeons to eat Salt, for they 
fly to the Sea Side early on Mornings to pick up the 
Salt, which the Heat of the Sun makes by drying up 
the Salt Water, and leaves upon the Sand. 

The Rev. Dr. Hales, in his excellent Treatiſe of 
Vegetation, obſerves, That Plants are of a leſs durable 
Texture, as they abound with a greater Proportion of 
Salt and Water, which is not fo ſtrongly attracted as 
Sulphur and Air, fo they are the leſs able to endure the 
Cold; and, as Plants are obſerved to have a greater 
Proportion of Salt and Water in them in the Spring 
than in Autumn, they are more eaſily injured by Cold 
in the Spring, than in a more advanced Age, when 
their Quantity of Oil is increaſed, with their greater 
Maturity. ; 

Whence we find, that Nature's chief Buſineſs in 
bringing the Parts of a Vegetable, eſpecially its Fruit 
and Seed, to a Maturity, is to combine together, in a 
due Proportion, the more active and noble Principles 
of Sulphur and Air, that chiefly conſtitute Oil, which 
in its moſt refined State is never found without ſome 
Degree of Earth and Salt in it. F530 

Common Salt, if it could be obtained at a reaſonable 
Rate, would be an excellent Dreſſing for moſt Lands, 
but the exorbitant Duty, which is laid upon it, renders 
it too expenſive to be uſed for this Purpoſe, ſo that it is 
needleſs to mention its Uſefulneſs. 

SALVIA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 180. Tab. 83. Lin. 
Gen. Pl. 36. Sage; in French, Sauge. 

The Characters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is tubulous, of one Leaf, 
ſtriated, and large at the Mouth, where it is cut into 4 
Parts. The Flower is of the Lip Kind of one Petal; the 
Izwer Part is tubulous ; the upper Part is large and com- 
preſſed ;, the vpper Lip is concave, incurved, and indented 
at the Point; the lower Lip is broad and trifid, the mid- 
alle Segment being large, roundiſh, and indented. It bas 
2 ſhort Stamina which ſtand tranſoerſe to the Lip, and 
are fixed in the Middle to the Tube, to whoſe Tops are fix. 
ed Glands, upon the upper Side of which fit the Summits ; 
it bas a four-pointed Germen ſupporting a long ſlender 
Style, ſituated between the Stamina, crowned by a bifid 
Stigma. The Germen becomes four roundiſh Seeds which 
ripen in the Empalement. 

The Species are, 

1. SALvia foliis lanceolatis. ovatis integris rrenulatis, 
floribus verticillato-ſpicatis. Sage with Spear-ſhaped, oval, 
entire Leaves ſlightly crenated on their Edges, and 
Flowers growing in whorled Spikes. Salvia major. 
C. B. P. The greater Sage. | 

2. SALVIA Fels infimis cordatis, ſummis oblongo-ova- 
tis ſerratis tomentofis, floribus verticillato-ſpicatis. Sage 
with Heart-ſhaped lower Leaves, the upper oblong, 
oval, ſawed, and woolly, and Flowers growing in 
whorled Spikes. Salvia latifolia ſerrata. C. B. P. 237. 
Broad-leaved ſawed Sage. 

3. SALvIA foliis lancevlatis ſæpius articulatis ſubtus to- 
menleſis, florbus ſpicato-verticillatis, calycibus ventriceſit. 
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Sage with Spear-ſhaped Leaves which are frequently 
eared, and woolly, on their under Side, Flowers grow- 
ing in whorled Spikes, and bellied Empalements. Salvia 
minor aurita © non aurita. C. B. P. 237. Smaller Sage 
with Leaves earleſs and eared, commonly called Sage 
of Virtue. 

4. SALv1n foliis lineari-lanceolatis integerrimis tomen- 
tofir, floribus ſpicatis calycibus breviſſimis ventricoſis acutis, 
Sage with linear, Spear-ſhaped, woolly, entire Leaves, 
ſpiked Flowers, and the ſhorteſt bellied Empalements 
ending in acute Points. Salvia Hiſpanic Lavendule folio, 
— Inſt. R. H. 181. Spaniſh Sage with a Lavender 

5. SALVIA foliis infimis pinnatis, ſummis ternatis ru- 
geſit, floribus ſpieatis, caule fruticoſo tomentoſo. Sage with 
winged lower Leaves, the upper ones trifoliate and 
rough, Flowers growing in- Spikes, and a ſhrubby wool- 
ly Stalk. Salvia orientalis abſinthium redolens, foliis pin- 
natis, flore carneo elatior. Sberard. Af, Phil. Lond. 383. 
Taller Eaſtern Sage with a Wormwocd ſmell, winged 
Leaves, and a fleſh-coloured Flower. 

6. SALVIA /oliis lanceolato-ovatis integris crenulati; 
flaribus ſpicatis, calycibus obtuſis. Hort. Cliff. 12. Sage 
with Spear-ſhaped, oval, entire Leaves ſlightly crenated, 
ſpiked Flowers, and blunt Empalements. Sa'via Cretica 
fruteſcens pomifera, foliis longioribus incanis & criſpix. 
Tourn. Cor. 10. Shrubby Apple-bearing Sage of Crete 
with longer, hoary, and curled Leaves. 

7. SALVIA foliis compeſitis pinnatis. Hort. Cliff. 13. 
Sage with compound winged Leaves. Salvia orientalis, 
latifolia, hirſutiſſima, wiſcoſa, pinnata, flore & calyce 
purpureis inodora. Boerb. Ind alt. 1. p. 167. Eaſtern, 
broad-leaved, hairy, unſavoury Sage with clammy 
winged Leaves, and the Flowers and Einpalements 
purple. 

8. SarLvra foliis infimis pinnatis, ſummis ſimplicibus 


crenatis, floribus verticillatit caulibus 1 bir- 


ſutiſſimis. Sage with winged lower Leaves, the upper 
ones ſingle and crenated, Flowers growing in Whorls, 
and the moſt hairy trailing Stalks. Salvia orientalis, 
lat iſolia, abſintbium redslens, flore carneo magno. Beerh, 
Ind. alt. 1. p. 167. Eaſtern, broad-leaved Worm- 
wood Sage with a large Fleſh coloured Flower, 

9. SALVIA foliis cordatis obtuſit crenatis ſubtomentoſis, 
corollis calyce anguſtioribus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 25. Sage with 
Heart-ſhaped, blunt, crenated Leaves ſomewhat woolly 
and the Petals narrower than the Empalement. Vele- 
zia Monier. The Velezia of Dr. Monier. 

10. SHL VIA foliis ſubrotundis integerrimis, baſi trun- 
catis dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 13. Sage with roundiſh entire 
Leaves which are torn, and indented at their Baſe. 
Salvia Africana fruteſcens, folio ſubrotundo giauco, flore 
magno aures, Hort, Amft. 2. p. 183. Shrubby African 
Sage with a roundiſh gray Leaf, and a large golden 
Flower. 

11. Sarvia folits ſubrotundis ſerratis, baſi truncatis 
dentatis, Hort. ag 13. Sage with roundiſh ſawed 
Leaves which are torn, and indented at their Baſe. 
Salvia Africana fruteſcens, -folio ſocrodemiæ, flore violaces. 
Hort. Amſt. 2. p. 18. Shrubby African Sage with a 
Wood Sage Leaf, and a Violet Flower. 

12. SALVIA iir oblongo-ovatis integerrimis, calycibus 
patulis coloratis, Tab. 225. fig. 2. Sage with _— 
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oval, entire Leaves, and ſpreading coloured Empale- 
ments. 

The 1ſt Sort is the common large Sage cultivated in 
Gardens, of which there are the following Varieties : 
1. The common green Sage. 2. The Wormwood Sage. 
3. The green Sage with a variegated Leaf, 4. The red 
Sage. 5. The red Sage with a variegated Leaf ; theſe 
are accidental Variations, and therefore are not enume- 
rated as Species. The common Sage grows naturally 
in the ſouthern Parts of Europe, but is here cultivated 
in Gardens for Uſe, but that Variety with red or black- 
iſh Leaves is the moſt common in the Engliſh Gardens, 
and the Wormwood Sage is in greater plenty here than 
the common green-leaved Sage, which is but in few 
Gardens. The common Sage is ſo well known, as 
to require no Deſcription. 

The ad Sort is generally titled Balſamick Sage by 
the Gardeners. The Stalks of this do not grow fo up- 
right as thoſe of the common Sage ; they are very hai- 
ry, and divide into ſeveral Branches, garniſhed with broad 
Heart-ſhaped woolly Leaves ſtanding upon long Foot 
Stalks ; they are ſawed on their Edges, and their upper 
Surfaces are rough ; the Leaves, which are upon the 
Flower Stalks, are oblong and oval, ſtanding on ſhor- 
ter Foot Stalks, and very lightly ſawed on their Edges ; 
the Flowers grow in whorled Spikes toward the "Top of 
the Branches ; the Whorls are pretty far diſtant, and 
but few Flowers in each ; they are of « pale blue, and 
about the Size of thoſe of the common Sort, It flow- 
ers in June, and in good Seaſons the Seeds ripen in 
Autumn. This Sage is prefered to all the others for 
making Tea. 

The 3d Sort is the common Sage of Virtue, which is 
alſo well known in the Gardens and Markets. The 
Leaves of this are narrower than thoſe of the common 
Sort; they are hoary, and ſome of them indented on 
their Edges toward the Baſe, which Indentures have 
the Appearance of Ears. The Spikes of Flowers are 
longer than thoſe of the two former Sorts, and the 
Whorls are generally naked, having no Leaves between 
them, The Flowers are ſmaller, and of a deeper blue 
than thoſe of the common red Sage. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Spain. The Leaves 
of this are very narrow and entire, ſtanding in Cluſters 
on the Side of the Stalks; they are very hoary, and 
the Branches covered with a hoary Down ; the Leaves 
on the upper Part of the Stalk are narrower than thoſe 
of Role mary; the Flowers grow jn cloſer Spikes 
than either of the former, and are of a light blue 
Colour. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally about Smyrna, from 
whence the late Dr. Wilkam Sherard ſent the Seeds, 
which ſucceeded in the Cheiſea Garden. This riſes 
with a ſhrubby Stalk 4 or 5 Feet high, and divides into 
ſeveral Branches which grow erect. The Leaves on the 
lower Branches are winged, being compoſed of 2 or 
3 Pair of ſmall Lobes terminated by one large one. 
Thoſe which grow on the flowering Eranches are tri- 
foliate, the two inner Lobes being ſmall, and the 
outer one is large, ending in a Point ; they have the 
Flavour of the Wormwood, and their upper Surface 
is rough. The Flowers grow in long Spikes at the 
End of the Branches; the Whorls are pretty cloſe 
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to eace other, and have no Leaves between them; the 
Flowers are long, and of a fleſh Colour. This flowers 
in Fuly, but never produces good Seeds in England. 

he 6th Sort grows naturally in Crete; this hath a 
ſhrubby Stalk, which riſes 4 or 5 Feet high, diyiding 
into ſeveral Branches; garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped, 
oval, woolly Leaves which are entire, and ſlightly ere- 
nated on their Edges. The Flowers grow in Spikes 
at the End of the Branches; they are of a pale blue 
Colour, and have obtuſe Empalements. The Branches 
of this Sage have often Punctutes made in them by In- 
ſes, at which Places grow large Protuberances as big 
as Apples in the ſame Manner as the Galls upon the 
Oak, and the rough Balls on the Briars. 

The 75th Sort grows naturally in the Levant; this is 
an annual Plant with trailing Stalks. The Leaves on 
the lower Part of the Stalks are compoſed of two or 
three ſmall Pair of Lobes terminated by one large one; 
thoſe farther up are trifoliate, the outer Lobe being 4 
Times the Size of the Side ones. The Flowers grow 
in Whorls round the Stalks; they are large, and of a 
deep blue Colour, as are alſo their Empalements, This 
flowers in July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn, ſoon 
after which the Plants decay. 


The 8th Sort grows naturally about Smyrna, where 


the late Dr. Sherard gathered the Seeds; this is a pe- 
rennial Plant, with trailing Stalks which grow near 2 
Feet long, garniſhed toward the Bottom with Leaves 
compoſed of two Pair of ſmall Lobes terminated, by a 
large one, but thoſe toward the Top are ſingle, and 
ſtand oppoſite. The Flowers are produced in Whorls 
round the Stalks; they are large, and of a Fleſh Co- 
lour, but are not ſucceeded by Sceds here. | 

The 9th Sort grows naturally at Mexico; this is an 
annual Plant, which riſes with an ere, four-cornered, 
branching Stalk 3 Feet high, garniſhed with large Heart- 
ſhaped Leaves of a bright green Colour, obtuſely cre- 
nated on their Edges, having ſeveral Veins on their low- 
er Side, which diverge from. the Mid-rib to the Sides. 
Their Foot Stalks are long and flender; the Flowers 
are produced in cloſe Spikes at the End of the Branches; 
they are of a fine blue Colour, and their Tubes are 
narrower than the Empalement. It flowers in Fuly, 
and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 10th Sort grows naturally at the of Good: 
Hope; this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 7 or 8 Feet high, 
covered with a light-coloured Bark, ſending out Branch- 
es the whole Length, which grow almoft horizontally ; 
they are garniſhed with roundiſh gray Leaves which are 
entire, and ſeem torn at their Baſe, where they are alſo 
indented, The Flowers are produced in thick ſhart 
Spikes at the Eud of the Branches 3 they are very 
large, and of a dark Gold Colour; they appear in 
May and Fune, but are not ſucceeded by Seeds in: 
England. 

The 11th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 4 or 5 Feet high, 
dividing into Branches, garniſhed with oval ſawed 
Leaves of a gray Colour, which have one or two Inden- 


tures at their Baſe that ſeem torn, The Flowers. 
come out in Whorls toward the End of the Branches; 
they are of a fine blue Colour, and larger than thoſe: 
of the common Sage; theſe appear in Sueceſſien maſt of 
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the Summer Months, and thoſe, which come early, are 
often ſucceeded by Seeds which ripen in Autumn, 

The 12th Sort has been lately raiſed in the Dutch 
Gardens from Seeds brought from the Cape of GD, Hope. 
It has great Reſemblance to the former, but the Branch- 
es are ſtronger and grow more erect; the Leaves are 
longer and not ſo broad; their Edges are not ſawed; 
the Flowers grow in long looſe Spikes at the End ot 
the Branches; they are larger, and of a paler blue than 
the other, and th-ir Empalements are broader, ſpread 
wider, and are of a pale blue Colour, in which con- 
ſiſts their Difference. | 

All the Sorts of Sage may be propagated by Seeds, 
if they can be procured; but, as ſome of them do not 
— their Seeds in England, and moſt of the Sorts, 

ut eſpecially the common Kinds for Uſe, are eaſily 
propagated by Slips, it is not worth while to raiſe them 
from Seeds. The Slips ſhould be planted the Begin- 
ning of April on a ſhady Border, where, if they are 
now and then refreſhed with Water, if the Seaſon 
ſhould prove dry, they will ſoon take Root. When 
the Slips have made good Roots, they may be taken 
up with Balls of Earth to their Roots, and tranſplanted 
where they are to remain, which ſhould always be upon 
a dry Soil, and where they may have the Benefit of 
the Sun, for if they are planted on a moiſt Soil, or 
ſhady Situation, they are very ſubject to be deſtroyed 
in Winter, nor will theſe Plants endure the Cold ſo 
well, when planted on a rich Soil, as thoſe which have 
a barren, dry, rocky Soil, which is the Caſe of moſt of 
the verticillate Plants, for theſe will :often grow upon 
Walls, where, although they are more expoſed to the 
Cold than thoſe Plants in the Ground, they are always 
found to remain-in ſevere Winters when the others are 
deſtroyed. The Side Shoots and Tops of theſe Plants 
may be-gathercd in the Summer, and dried, if deſign- 
ed for Tea, otherwiſe they are beſt taken green from 
the Plants for- moſt other Uſes. The Roots of the 
common Sorts of Sage will laſt ſeveral Years, if they 
are in a dry warm Soil, but, where they are often crop- 
ped fot Uſe, the Plants will become ragged, ſo there 
ſhould be a Succeſſion of young ones raiſed every other 
-Year. 

The s th, 6th, and 8th Sorts are ſomewhat tender, 


ſo will not live through the Winter in the open Air in 


England, therefore theſe muſt be planted into Pots filled 
with treſh, light, ſandy Earth, and in Winter muſt be 
removed under à hot Bed Frame, that they may have 
u great Share of freſh Air whenever the Seaſon is mild, 
for if they are too. much drawn, they ſeldom flower 
well, and make but an indifferent Appearance. In 


Summer they muſt be expoſed among other exoticks, 


in ſome well-ſheltered Situation, for they are pretty 
hardy, and only require to be ſheltered from the Froſt. 
"Theſe Plants muſt be often refreſhed with Water in 
warm Weather, otherwiſe they will ſhrivel and decay, 
and they ſhould be new-potted at leaſt twice every Sum- 
mer, becauſe their Roots will greatly increaſe, which, 
it confined in-the Pots too long, will turn mouldy, and 
decav, 

The 7th and gth Sorts are annual Plants io are only 
propagated by Seeds; theſe may be ſown on a Bed of 


light Earth in the Places where they are to remain. 
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The Seeds of the 7th Sort ſhould be ſown in Autumn, 
and then the Plants will come up the following Spring, 
but, if they are kept out of the Ground till Spring, 
the Plants will not come up till the next Year. Thoſe 
of the gth Sort may be ſown the Beginning of April 
on a warm Border, where the Plants will appear in 
May, and require no other Care but to thin them where 
too cloſe, and keep them clean from Weeds, and, if 
they ſhould grow tall, they muit he ſupported, other- 
wiſe the ſtrong Winds will break them down, but 
the 7th Sort ſpreads its Branches upon the Ground, 
ſo will require no Support, therefore this only re- 
quires to have Room, and to be kept clean from 
Weeds. 8 

The 1oth, 11th, and 12th Sorts are Natives of a 
warmer Country, ſo theſe require Protection in Winter; 
they are eaſily propagated by Cuttings in the Spring and 
Summer Months. If theſe are planted early in the 
Spring, it will be the better Way to plant them in Pots, 
which thould be plunged into a very moderate hot Bed, 
and, if they are ſhaded from the Sun in the Heat of 
the Day, and gently refreſhed with Water as they may 
require it, they will have put out good Roots in about 
two Months, when they ſhould be inured gradually to 
the open Air, into which they ſhould be removed ſoon 
after. The Cuttings, which are raiſed early in the 
Seaſon, will become ſtrong Plants before Winter, fo 
will be in a better Condition to reſiſt the Cold than thoſe 
which are weak, i 

If the Cuttings are planted in Summer, they will 
require no artificial Heat, ſo that if they are planted 
on a Bed of freſh loamy Earth, and covered cloſe 
down with a Bell or Hand Glaſs, and thaded from the 
Sun in the Heat of the Day, giving them now and 
then a little Water, they will take Root freely, and 
when they begin to ſhoot, they ſhould have free Air 
admitted to them by raiſing the Glaſs on one Side, and 
ſo gradually expoſed to the open Air. When they 
are well-rooted, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into 
a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with freſh light Earth, and 
placed in a ſhady Situation till they have taken new 
Root ; then they may be removed to a ſheltered Situa- 
tion, where they may remain till the Approach of Froſt, 
when they mult be carried into Shelter, and in Winter 
treated as other hardy Green-houſe Plants, which enly 
require Protection from Froſt, obſerving not to over- 
water them during the cold Weather, but in Sum- 
mer, when they are in the open Air they will require 
it often. | 

SALVIA AGRESTIS. See Teucrium. 

SAMBUCUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 606. Tab. 376. 
Lin. Gen. Pl. 334. The Elder-tree; in French, Su- 


reau. 
The Cbaracters are, 

The Flower has a ſmall permanent Empalement of 1 
Leaf cut into 5 Parts; it has 1 concave Wheel-ſhaped 
Petal cut into 5 obtuſe Segments, at the Brim which are 
reflexed, and 5 Awl-ſhaped Stamina, the Length of the 
Petal, terminated by reundiſh Summits, with an oval 
Germen ſituated under the Flower, baving no Style, in 


Room of which is a ſwelling Gland, crowned by 3 obtuſe 
Stigmas. , The Germen becomes a roundiſh Berry with one 


Cell including thre? angular Seeds, 
| The 
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The Species are, | 

1. SAMBUCUS caule arbores ramoſo, floribus umbellatis. 
Flor. Leyd. Prod. 243. Elder with a branching Tree- 
like Stalk, and Flowers growing in Umbels. Sambucus 
fruftu in umbelli nigro. C. B. P. 456. Common Elder 
with black Berries growing in an Umbel. 

2. SAMBUCUS foliis pinnatifidis, floribus umbellatis, 
caule fruticeſe ramoſo. Elder with Wing-pointed Leaves, 
Flowers growing in Umbels, and a ſhrubby branching 
Stalk, Sambucus laciniato flore. C. B. P. 456. Cut- 
leaved Elder, commonly called Parſley-leaved Elder. 

3. SAMBUCUS racemis compoſitis ovatis, caule arbores. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 270. Elder with oval compound Bunches of 
Flowers, and a Tree-like Stalk. Sambucus racenoſa ru- 
bra, C. B. P. 456. Red-berried Mountain Elder. 

4. SAMBUCUS caule berbaceo ramoſo, faliolis dentatis. 
Tab. 226, Elder with a branching herbaceous Stalk, 
and the ſmall Leaves indented. Sambucus humilis five 
Ebulus. C. B. F. 456. Dwarf Elder, or Ebulus. 

5. SAMBUCUS caule herbaceo ramoſo foliolis lineari- 
lanceolatis acute dentatis, Elder with an herbaceous 
branching Stalk, and linear Spear-ſhaped Lobes ſharply 
indented. Sambucus humilis, frve Ebulus folio laciniata. 
C. B. B. 456. Dwarf Elder, or Ebulus, with a cut Leaf. 

The 1(t Sort here mentioned is the common Elder, 
ſo well known as to need no Deſcription ; of this there 
are the following Varieties, viz. The white and green 
berried Elder, and the variegated leaved Elder. The 
latter is undoubtedly a Variety, but 1 much douht if 
the white is not a diſtin Species, for the Lobes of the 
Leaves are much leſs, and are very ſlightly ſawed on 
their Edges, whereas thoſe of the common Sort are 
deeply ſawed, they are alſo ſmoother and of a lighter 
green; and the Plants which have been raiſed from the 
Berries, have not altered, fo there is great Reaſon for 
ſuppoſing them different Species; but as I have made 
bur one Trial of this, I am unwilling to determine up- 
on a ſingle Experiment, ſo ſhall leave it as a Doubt 
till further Trial is made. 

The 2d Sort is generally titled Parſley-leaved Elder, 
by the Gardeners; this is by ſome ſuppoſed to be only 
a Variety of the firſt, but there can be little Reaſon 
for doubting of its being a diſtinct Species. The Lobes 
of theſe Leaves are narrower than thoſe of the firſt, 
and cut into ſeveral Segments; theſe are again deeply 
indented on their Edges regularly, in Form of winged 
Leaves. The Stalks of this are much ſmaller than 
thoſe of the firſt, and the Shoots are ſhort; the Leaves 
have not fo ſtrong an Odour, and their Berries are a lit- 
tle ſmaller. | 

The zd Sort grows naturally upon the Mountains in 
Germany and. Italy; this ſends up many ſhrubby Stalks 
from the Root, which riſe 10 or 12 Feet high, and 
divide into many Branches, covered with a brown 
Bark ; the Leaves come out oppoſite, thoſe on the 
lower Part of the Branches are compoſed generally of 
two Pair of Lobes, terminated by an odd one; theſe 
are ſhorter and broader than thoſe of the common 
Elder, and are deeply ſawed on their Edges; the Leaves 
on the upper Part of the Branches have frequently but 

Lobes, they are of a pale green Colour, and pretty 

mooth. The Flowers come out at the End of the 
aw ” _ Bunches, compoſed of ſeveral ſmaller ; 
OL. 
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they are of an herbaceous white Colour, and appear in 
April; theſe are ſometimes ſucceeded by Berries, which 
are red when ripe. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in many of the mid- 
land Counties in England, where it is frequently a trou- 
bleſome Weed in the Fields; this is called Dwarf El- 
der, Danewort, and Walwort. It hath creeping Roots 
which ſpread far in the Ground on every Side, fo propa- 
gates very faſt where-ever it gets Poſſeſſion; the Stalks 
are herbaceous, and riſe from 3 to 5 Feet high, in Pro- 
portion to the Goodneſs of the Ground, and ſend out 
a few Side Branches toward the Top; they are gar- 
niſhed with winged Leaves, compoſed of 6 or 75 Pair 
of narrow Lobes, terminated by an odd one; they are 
about 4 Inches long, and one broad near the Baſe, 
ending in acute Points; they are of a deep preen, 
a little indented on their Edges, and placed by Pairs 
along the Mid-ribÞo The Flowers grow in Umbels at 
the Top of the Stalks, they are of the fame Form with 
thoſe of the common Elder, but are ſmaller, and ſpotted 
with red. Theſe appear in July, and are ſucceeded by 
black Berries like thoſe of the common Elder, but ſmaller. 

This Plant is frequently uſed in Medicine ; it purges 
ſerous watery Humours by Stool, and is therefore much 
recommended for the Dropſy, in which Diſorder I 
have known the Juice of this Plant perform Wonders 
in a ſhort Time; it was adminiſtered three Times a 
Week, two Spoonfuls was the Doſe given at each 
Time. It is alſo accounted a Medicine for the 
Gout, and ſcorbutick Diſorders. The young Shoots 
of the common Elder are frequently fold for this in 
the Markets, from which it may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, 
by the Number and Shape of the Lobes on each 
Leaf: The common Elder has ſeldom more than 5 
Lobes to each Leaf, which are broader and much ſhorter 
than thoſe of the Dwarf Elder, and pretty deeply ſawed 
on their Edges, hut the Leaves of the Dwarf Elder 
have 9, 11, or 13 Lobes to each Leaf, which are long, 
narrow, and very lightly indented on their Edges. 

The Roots of the 5th Sort do not creep ſo much in the 
Ground-as thoſe of the 4th; the Stalks are herbaceous, 
but do not riſe ſo high, and are cloſer garniſhed with 
Leaves, which have ſeldom more than 7 Lobes to each, 
and toward the Top of the Stalks but 5 ; theſe are long 
and narrower than thoſe of the former, and deeply cut 
on their Edges, ending with winged acute Points. 
The Flowers are produced in Umbels at the Top of 
the Stalks, which are ſhaped like thoſe of the former, 
and are ſucceeded by the like Berries. 

The three firſt Sorts may be eaſily propagated from 
Cuttings, or by ſowing their Seeds; but the former, 
being the moſt expeditious Method, is generally prac- 
tiſed. The Seaſon for planting their Cuttings is any 
Time from September to March, in doing which, there 
needs no more Care than to thruſt the Cuttings about 
6 or 8 Inches into the Ground, and they will take Root 
faſt enough, and may afterwards be tranſplanted where 
they are to remain, which may be upon almoſt an 
Scil or Situation; they are extreme hardy, and if their 
Seeds are permitted to fall upon the Ground, they will 
produce Plenty of Plants the ſucceeding Summer. 

Theſe Trees are often planted for making Fences, 
becauſe of their quick Growth; but as their Bottoms 
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become naked in a few Years, they are not ſo proper 
jor that Purpoſe ; neither would I recommend them to 
be planted near Habitations, becauſe at the Seaſon when 
they are in flower, they emit ſuch a ſtrong Scent, as 
will occaſion violent Pains in the Heads of thoſe who 
abide long near them; beſides, the crude Parts conti · 
nually perſpired through their Leaves, are accounted un- 
wholeſome, though the Leaves, Bark, and other Parts, 
are greatly eſteemed for many Uſes in Medicine. 

The 4ih Sort propagates itſelt faſt enough where- 


ever it is once planted, by its creeping: Roots, ſo that it 
is very difficult to keep it within Bounds, therefore is 


not a proper Plant for Gardens; but thoſe inclined to 
keep it for medicinal Uſe, need only plant one or two 
of the Roots in any abject Part of a Garden or Field, 
and the Place will ſoon be ſpread over with it. | 
The 5th Sort is preſerved in Botanick Gardens for 
Variety, but is ſeldom admitted into other Gardens, This 
propagates by the Root, though not fo faſt as the other. 
The common Elder will grow upon auy Soil, or in 
any Situation; the Trees are frequently ſeen growing on 
the Top, and out of the Side of old Walls; and they 
are often ſeen growing cloſe to Ditches, and in very 
moiſt Places; ſo that where-ever the Seeds are ſcatter- 
ed, the Plants will come up, as they often do from the 
Hollow of another Tree. The Leaves and Stalks of 
this Plant are ſo bitter and nauſeous, that few Animals 
will browſe upon it. I have aſien ſeen the Trees grow- 


ing in Parks, where there has been Variety of Animals, 


and have obſerved they were untouched, when almoſt 
all the other Trees within Reach have been cropped by 
the Cattle, 

The young Shoots of this Tree are ſtrong and very 
fu'l of Pith, but as the Trees grow old, their Wood be- 
comes very hard, and will poliſh almoſt as well as that 
of the Box Tree, ſo is often uſed for the ſame Purpoſes, 
where Box Wood is ſcarce. 

The Bark, Leaves, Flowers, and Berries of this 


Free, are uſed in Medicine, The inner Bark is eſteem- 


ed good for Dropſies, the Leaves are outwardly uſed 
for the Piles and Inflammations. The Flowers are in- 
wardly uſed to expel Wind, and the Berries are eſteem- 
ed cordial and uſeful in hyſterick Diſorders, and are fre- 
quently put into Gargariſms for ſore Mouths and 


Throats. 


SAMOLUS. Tour n. Infl. R. H. 143. Tab. 60. Lin. 

Cen. Pl. 205. Round-leaved Water Pimperncl. 
The Charadters are, 

The Empalement of the Flawer is permanent, ere, and 
cut into 5 S-gments It bas one Petal, with a ſhort ſpread- 
ing Tube; the Brim is plain, obtuſe, and cut ints 5 Parts. 
It bas 5 ſbert Stamina placed between each Segment of the 
Petal, terminated by Summits which join together. The 
Germen is ſituated under tbe Flywer, ſupporting a flender 
Style, crowned by a beaded Stigma. The Germen becomes 
an wal Capſule with ene Cell, cut half tbruuęb inte 5 
Falves, filled with ſmall oval Seeds. | 


We have but one Species of this Plant, which is, 


SAMOLUS valerand!, J. B. Round-leaved Water Pim- 
pernel. 

This Plant grows wild in ſwampy Places, where the 
Water uſually ſtands in Winter, and is ſeldom preſerved 


in Gardens, It is an annual Flant which flowers in 
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June, and the Seeds are ripe in Auguſt; at which Time, 
whoever hath a Mind to cultivate it, ſhould ſow the 
Seeds on a moiſt Soil, where the Plants will come up, 
and require no father Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds. 

SAMYDA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 525. Guidania. Plum, 
Nov. Gen. Tab. 24. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower has a rough Bell. ſbaped Empalement of one 
72 cut at the Brim into 5 Points; which ſpread open. 
It has no Petal, but has 15 ſhort Awl-ſbaped Stamina, in- 
ſerted in the Empalement, terminated by oval Summits, 
and a hairy globular Germen, ſupporting a cylindrical 
Style crowned by a headed Stigma. The Germen becomes 
an oval Berry with 4 Furrows having 4 Cells, including 
many Kidney-ſbaped Seeds immerſed in the oval Receptacle. 

The Species are, | 

I. SAMYDA foliis ovatis ſerratis, floribus axillaribus. 
Samyda with oval ſawed Leaves, and Flowers growing 
from the Wings of the Stalks, Guidenia ulmi foliis, 
flare 4 or Plum. Nov. Gen. 4. Guidonia with Elm Leaves 
and a Roſe-coloured Flower. 

2. SAMYDA filiis compoſutis pinnatis. Samyda with 
compound winged Leaves. Guidonia nucis juglandis 75 
. Nov. Gen. 4. Guidonia with a Walnut Tree 

af, | | 

Theſe Plants grow naturally in the Weſt-Indies; the 
firſt Sort riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 5 or 6 Feet high, 
ſending out ſeveral weak Branches, garniſhed with oval 
Leaves drawing to a Point; they are an Inch and a 
Half long, and one Inch broad, ſawed an their Edges, 
and of a light green Colour. The Flowers come out 
from the Wings of the Leaves on ſhort Foot Stalks, 
they have a 5 leaved Empalement, of a bright red with- 
in ; the Stamina which are about 15 in Number, are 


inſerted in the Middle of the Empalement, and ſtand 


erect; and in the Center is ſituated an oval Germen whiak - 


turns to a Berry with 4 Cells, containing ſmall Seeds. 
The other Sort has Leaves ſhaped like thoſe of the 
Walnut Tree, but ſmaller, and the Inſide of the Em- 
palement is of a purple Colour, in which it differs from 
the firſt. | 
Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which muſt 
be procured from the. Countries where they naturally 


grow; theſe muſt be ſown upon a hot Bed in the 


Spring, and when the Plants come up, they muſt be 
planted in ſmall Pots filled with good Kitchen Garden 
Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed of Tanneis Bark, 
and treated as other tender Plants from the ſame Coun- 
tries. They muſt be always kept in the Bark Bed in 
the Stove, otherwiſe they will make but little Progreſs 
in England. 

SAND, as Dr. Beerbaave defines it, is Earth proper- 
ly ſo called, which is a foſſil Body, neither diſſoluble by 
Fire, Water, nor Air; inſipid and untranſparent, more 
fuſible than Stone, {lili friable, and containing uſually a 
Share of Fatneſs. — 

Dr. Lifter divides the Engliſt Sands into two Claſſes; 
the firſt, ſharp or rag Sand, conſiſting of ſmall tranſ- 
parent Pebbles, naturally found on the Mountains, and 
not calcinable; theſe he farther divides into fine and 
coarſe, and*ſubdivides each, according to the Colours 
into white, gray, reddiſh, brown, &c, | * 
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The 2d, ſoft or ſmooth, which he ſubdivides in- 
to that with flat Particles broken from Lime Stones, 
that with Silver-like Particles, and that with Gold-like 
Particles. 

As to Sand, its Uſe is to make the clayey Farth fer- 
tile, and fit to feed Vegetables, &c. for Earth alone, 
we find, is liable to coaleſce, and gather into a hard 
coherent Maſs, as is apparent in Clay; and Earth thus 
embodied, and, as it were, glued together, is no Way 
diſpoſed to nouriſh Vegetables ; but if with ſuch Earth, 
Sand, Ec. i. e. hard Cryſtals, which are not diſſolvable 
in Water, and ſtill retain their Figure, be intermixed, 
they will keep the Pores of the Farth open, and the 

Earth itſelf looſe and incompact, and by that means give 
Room for the Juices to aſcend, and for Plants to be nou- 
riſhed thereby. 

Thus a Vegetable, planted either in Sand alone, or 
in a fat Glebe, or Earth alone, receives no Growth or 
Increment at all, but is either ſtarved or ſuffocated ; 
but mix the two, and the Maſs becomes fertile. In 
Effect. by Means of Sand, the Earth is rendered, in 
ſome Manner, organical ; Pores and Interſtices being 
hereby maintained, ſomething analogous to Veſſels, by 
which the Juices may be conveyed, prepared, digeſted, 
circulated, and at Length excerned, and thrown off into 
the Roots of Plants. 

' Grounds that are ſandy and gravelly, eaſily admit both 
of Heat and Moiſture ; but then they are liable to theſe 
Inconveniencies, that they let them paſs too ſoon, and 
ſo contract no Ligature, or elſe retain it too long, eſpe- 
cially where there is a Clay Bottom ; and by that Means 
it either parches or chills too much, and produces no- 
thing but Moſs and cankerous Infirmities; but if the 
Sand happens to have a Surface of good Mould, and a 
Bottom of Gravel or looſe Stone, though it do not hold 
the Water, it may produce a forward ſweet Graſs ; and 
though it may be ſubje& to burn, yet it quickly recovers 
with the leaſt Rain 

Sea Sand is accounted a very good Compoſt for ſtiff 
Ground, for it effects the two Things following, viz. 
It makes Way for the Tree or Seed to root in ſtiff 
Ground, and makes a Fume to feed it. 

Sand indeed is apt to puſh the Plants that grow upon 
it, early in the Spring, and make them germinate near 
a Month ſooner than thoſe that grow upon Clay, becauſe 
the Salts in the Sand are at full Liberty to be raiſed and 
put into Motion, upon the leaſt Approach of the Warmth 
of the Sun ; but then as they are haſty, they are ſoon 
exhaled and loſt. IE 

SANGUINARIA. Dill. Hert. Elth. 252. Lin. Gen. 
Pl. 570. Puccoon. | 

The Charaters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is compoſed of 2 oval, 
concave Leaves, which fall away. It has 8 «blong, obtuſe, 
[preading Petals, which are alternately narrow. It bas 
many ſingle Stamina, ſborter than the Petals, terminated 
by fingle Summits, and an oblong compreſſed Germen hav- 
ing no Style, crowned by a permanent thick Stigma, with 
two Channels. The Germen becomes an obleng bellied Cap- 
ſule with two Valves pointed at bath Ends, incl:fing round 
acute-pornted Seeds, 1 8 
We have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 
SAN RA. Hort. Cliff. 202. Puccoon. This 18 
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the Chelidonium majus, Canadenſe acaulon. Corn. Canad. 
212, Greater Celandine of Canada having no Stalks. 

There are ſome other Varieties of this Plant mention- 
ed in the Eltham Garden, but they are not diſtin Spe- 
cies, for they vary annually, therefore it is to no Purpoſe 
to mention their Variation 

This Plant was formerly ranged in the Genus of Ct. 
landine, by the Title of Chelidonrum maximum Canadenſe 
acaul5n ; and this Name of Sanguinaria was applied to 
it by Dr. Dillenius, who was Profeſſor of Botany at Ox- 
ford. We have no proper Engliſh Name for this, but 
as the Inhabitants of America call it by the [ndian Name 
Puccoon, I have continued it here. 

It is a Native of moſt of the northern Parts of Ame- 
rica, where it grows plentifully in the Woods ; ard in 
the Spring, before the Leaves of the Trees come out, 
the Surface of the Ground is, in many Places, covered 
with the Flowers, which have ſome Reſemblance to our 
Wood Anemone, but they have ſhort naked Pedicles, 
each ſupporting one Flower at the Top. Some of theſe 
Flowers will have o or 12 Petals, fo that they appear 
to have a double Range of Leaves, which has occa ione d 
their being termed double Flowers; but this is only ac - 
cidental, the ſame Roots in different Years producing 
different Flowers. The Roots of this Plant are tuberous, 
and the whole Plant has a yellow Juice, which the Indi- 
ans uſe to paint themſelves. 3 8 

This Plant is hardy enough to live in the open Air 
in England, but it ſhould be planted in a looſe Soil and 
a ſheltered Situation, but not too much expoſed to the 
Sun, It is propagated by the Roots, which may be ta- 
ken up and parted every other Year ; the beſt Time for 
doing this is in September, that the Roots may have 
Time to ſend out Fibres before the hard Froſt fets in. 
The Flowers of this Plant appear in April, and when 
they decay, the green Leaves come out, which will con- 
tinue till Midſummer ; then they decay, and the Roots 


remain unacſive till the foltbwing Autumn; ſo that un- 


leſs the Roots are marked, it will be difficult to find them, 
after their Leaves decay, for they are of dirty brown 


Colour on the Outſide, ſo are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed 


from the Earth. 3 

This Plant is very proper to mix with the Dogs-tooth 
Violet, Spring Cyclamen, Perfi9n Iris, Bulbocodium, 
Siſyrinchium, and ſome other low growing bulbous and 
tuberous rooted Flowers, which require the ſame Culture; 
where theſe will add to the Variety when they are in 
Beauty; for when the Roots are ſtrong and grow in a 
good Sol, they will produce a great Number of Flowers 
upon each Root; the Roots may be planted about 4 or 5 
Inches aſunder every W ay. 

SANGUIS DRACONIS. See Palma. 

SANGUISORBA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 136. Pimpinella. 
Tera. Inſt. R. H. 156. Tat. £9. Burnet, called by 
the French Pimpernel. 

The Character: are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is A „ of 2 ſbart 
Leaves placed oppoſite, which fall away. The Flower bath 
1 plain Petal, cut into 4 obtuſe Segments, which join at 
their Baſe. it bas 4 viam:n« the Length of the Petal, 
terminated by ſmall roundiſb Summits, and a 4 cornered 


Germen ſituated berween. the Empalement and Petal, ſup- 


perting a ſhort lender Style, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. 
| Aa 2 2 The 
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7 be Germen turns to a ſmall Capſule with twa Cells, fil- 
led with ſmall Seeds. : 
The Species are, 

I. SANGUISORBA ſpicis ovatis. Hort. Cliff. 39. San- 
guiſorba with oval Spikes. Pimpinelia ſanguiſorba major. 
C. B. P. 160. Greater Burnet 

2. SANGUISORBA ſpicis cylindricis, feliolis cordate- 
oblongis, rigidis, ferratis. Sanguiſorba with cylindrical 
Spikes, the Lobes of the Leaves oblong, Heart-ſhaped, 
ſtiff, and ſawed. Pimpinella major, rigida, prealta, 
auriculata, ſubauda. Bocc. Muſ. 2. 19. Taller acid 
great Burnet of Savoy, with eared Leaves. 

3. SANGUISORBA ſpicis orbiculatis compattis. Sangui- 
ſorba with round compact Spikes. Pimpinella major Hiſ- 
panica allera, conglomerata flore. H. R. Par. Another 
great Burnet of Spain, with a conglomerated Flower. 

4. SAXNGUISORBA /picis longifſimis. Hort. Cliff. 39. 
Sanguiſorba with the longeft Spikes. Pimpinella maxima 
Canadenſis. Corn. 174. Greateſt Canada Bur net. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in moiſt Meadows in di- 
vers Parts of England; the Stalks rife from 2 to near 3 
Feet high, - branching toward the Top, and are termina- 
ted by thick oval Spikes of Flowers, of a grayiſh brown 
Colour, divided into 4 Segments almoſt to the Bottom. 
Theſe appear in June, and are each ſucceeded by 4 ob- 
long cornered Seeds, which ripen in Auguſt. The Leaves 
are compoſed of 5 or 6 Pair of Lobes placed along a 


' Mid-rib, terminated by an odd one; the Lobes are about 


2 inches long, and one broad at their Baſe, drawing nar- 
rower to the Point ; they are thin, ſawed on their Edges, 
and a little dow ny on their under Side. 

The ad Sort.grows naturally in Piedmont; this riſes 
with {ſtiff upright Stalks more than 3 Feet high, branch 
ing out toward the Top, each Branch being terminated 
by a cvlindrical Spike of brown Flowers, ſhaped like 
thoſe of the former Sort, but ſmaller. The Leaves are 
Jong, their Foot Stalks very ſtrong, and much longer 
than thoſe of the firſt Sort; the Leaves have 7'or 8 Pair 


of ſtiſt Lobes, terminated by an odd one; theſe are ob- 


long, Featrhaped, deeply ſawed on their Edges, of a 
ih green on their upper Side, but pale on their under, 
having pretty long Foot Stalks, at the Baſe of which 
come out 2 ſmall roundiſh Leaves or Ears, deeply inden- 
ted. This retains its Difference when propagated by 
Seeds, fo is undoubtedly a diftin& Species. | 
The Leaves of the third Sort are fmaller than thoſe 
of the firſt, having but 4 Pair of Lobes to each, termi- 
nated by an odd one ; theſe are bluntly fawed on their 
Edges, and have. very ſhort Foot Stalks ; they are of a 
pale green on their upper Side, and hoary on their under. 
The Stalks riſe about 2 Feet high, branch pretty much 
toward their Top, and are terminated by round Heads 
or Spikes of reddiſh Flowers, which appear in July, and 
are ſucceeded by Seeds which ripen in'Autumn. Tr grows 
naturally in Spain. 8 
The 4th Sort grows naturally in N:-rth America; this 
hath Leaves like thoſe of the firſt Sort, but a little 
ſtiffer; they are compoſed of 4 or 5 Pair of Lobes, 
terminated by an odd one; thoſe on the lower Part 
of the Mid-rib ſtand alternate, but 'the 2 upper Pair 
are oppoſite 3 they are of a light green Colour, and 
deeply fawed on their Edges; The Stalks riſe 3 Feet 
high, dividing toward the Top into ſmall Branches, 
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which ſtand ere, and are terminated by long Spikes of 
Flowers of an herbaceous white Colour, each ſtanding 
upon a ſhort Foot Stalk, 

There is another with long Spikes of red Flowers, 
which grows naturally in the ſame Countries, whoſe 
Stalks riſe higher; the Spikes of Flowers are thicker, 
the Lobes of the Leaves broader, and whiter on their un- 
der Side; but whether this is a diſtin& Species, or an ac- 


cidental Variety of the fourth, I cannot as yet determine. | 


All theſe Sorts are very hardy perennial Plants, and 
will thrive in almoſt any Soil or Situation. They may 
be propagated either by Seeds or parting the Roots ; 
if they are propagated by Seeds, they ſhould be ſown 
in the Autumn, for when they are ſown in the Spring, 
they ſeldom grow the ſame Yer! When the Plants 
come up, they muſt be kept clean from Weeds, til! 
they are ſtrong enough to tranſplant, when they may 
be planted in a ſhady Border at about 6 Inches Diſ- 
tance each Way, obſerving to water them till they 
have taken new Root, after which they will require no 
other Care but to keep them clean from Weeds till Au- 
tumn, when they may be tranſplanted to the Place 
where they are to remain ; the following Summer they 
will produce Flowers and Seeds, but their Roots will 
abide many Years. 

If the Roots are parted, it ſhould be done in Autumn, 
that they may get good Root before the dry Weather 
comes on in the Spring. 

The other Sorts of Burnet are referred to the Article 
Poterium. 

SANICULA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 326. Tab. 173. 
Lin. Gen. Pl. 289. Sanicle. 

The Characters are, 

It is a Plant with an umbellated Flatuer. The unver- 
ſal Umbel bath but few Rays, and the Involucrum is ſitu- 
ated but balf round en the Outfide ; the partial Umbels 
have many cluſtered Rays, and their 2 ſurround 
them on every Side; the Empalement of the Flower is ſcarce 
diſcernable ; the Plawers baue 5 compreſſed Pttals which 
are bifid, and turn inward ; they have 5 ered Stamina, 
twice the Length if the Petals, terminated by roundiſh Sum- 
mits, and a briftly Germen ſituated under the Flawer, ſup- 
porting 2 Awl-ſhaped Styles, which are reflexed, crowned 
by pointed Stigmas. The Germen becomes a rough oval. point- 
ed Fruit dividing into two Parts, each containing one Seed. 

There is but one Species of this Plant at preſent in 
England ; viz. a 

SANICULA officinarum. C. B. P. Sanicle, or Self-heal. 

This Plant is found wild in Woods, and ſhady 
Places, in moſt Parts of England, but being a medici- 

nal Plant may be propagated in Gardens for Uſe. It 
may be increaſed by parting the Roods, any Time from 
September to March, but jt is beſt to do it in Autumn, 
that the Plants may be well rooted before the dry Wea- 
ther in Spring comes on; they ſhould have a moiſt 
Soil, and ſhady Situation, in which they will thrive 
exceedingly. 

SANTOLINA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 460. Tab 260. 
Lin. Gen. Pl. B47. Lavender-cotton ; in French, Petit 
pres, or Garderobe. 

The Cbaratlers are, 


It bath a compound Flower with a ſcaly hemiſpherical 


Empalement. The 'Flower is uniform, compoſed of many 
. | + bermaphrodite 
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hermaphrodite Florets longer than the Empalement ; theſe 
are Funnel-ſbaped, and cut into 5 Parts at the Top which 
turns backward ; they have 5 very ſbort Hair-like Stamina 
terminated by cylindrical Summits, and an oblong four-cor- 
nered Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by tw9 
oblong, depreſſed, torn Stigmas. The Germen becomes a 
ſingle oblong four-cornered Seed, either naked, or crowned 
with very ſbort Down, ripening in the commen Empalement. 
The Species are, 

1. SANTOLINA pedunculis unifloris, foliis guadrifariam 
dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 397. L. avender- cotton with one 
Flower on a Foot Stalk, and Leaves indented four 

Ways. Santolina foliis teretibus. Tourn. Inſt. 460. Com- 
mon Lavender-cotton. 

2. SANTOLINA pedunculis unifloris, calycibus globsfer, 
faliis quadrifariam dentatis tomenteſis. Lavender-cotton 
with one Flower on a Foot Stalk, globular Empalements, 
and woolly Leaves indented four Ways. Santolina flore 
majore, folits v.lleſus & incanis. Tourn. Inſt. 460. Laven- 
der-cotton with a larger Flower, and hoary Leaves. 

3. SANTOLINA pedunculis unifloris, caulibus decumben- 
tibus, faliis linearibus quadrifariam dentatis. Lavender- 
cotton with one Flower on a Foot Stalk, declining Foot 
Stalks, and linear Leaves four Ways indented. Sante- 
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10. SANTOLINA corymbis ſimplicibus faſtigiatit, foliis 
ſemitrifidis linearibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 843. Lavender-cot, 
ton with ſingle Corymbuſes cloſed tagether at the Top 
and linear Leaves half divided into three Points. Coma 


aurea Africana fruticans, foliis erithmi marini, Hort. 


Amt. 2. p. 99. Shrubby African Goldylocks with a 
Samphire Leaf. 

11. SANTOLINA corymbis ſimplicibus csarctatis, foliis 
pinnatifidis dentatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 842. Lavender-cotton 
with ſingle Corymbuſes cluſely joined together, and in- 
dented Wing-pointed Leaves. Elichryſum inadorum gla- 
brum, corenopi — annuum magnali. II. I. 228. Annu- 
al, ſmooth, unſavoury Goldylocks with a Hartſhorn Leaf. 

12. SANTOLINA corymbrs compoſitis faſtligiatis, faliis 
inſerioribus linearibus dentatis ſuperioribus ovatis ſerratis, 
Hart. Clif. 398. Lavender-cotton with compound Co- 
rymbuſes cloſed together at the "Top, the under Leaves 
linear and indented, and the upper-oval and ſawed. Coma 
aurea Africana fruteſcens, fltis inferioribus inciſis, ſu- 
Perioribus dentatis. Com. Rar. Plant. 41. Shrubby Ajri- 
can Goldylocks with cut lower Leaves, and the upper 
ones indented. 

The iſt Sort is the common Lavender-cotton known 
in the Engliſh Gardens; it was formerly titled Abritanum 


lina repens 5 caneſcens. Tourn. Inſt. 460. Creeping femina, or female Southernwood, and by the Corrup- 


hoary Lavender-cotton. ; 
4. SANTOLINA pedunculis unifloris, feliis linearibus 
lmgi/ſimis bifariam dentatis. Lavender-cotton with one 
Flower on a Foot Stalk, and very long linear Leaves 
two ways indented. Santelina foliis obſcurè virentibus, 
we aures, Tourn. Inſt. 461. Lavender-cotton with 


dark green Leaves, and golden Flowers. 


5. SAXTOLINA pedunculis uniſtirit, capitulis glabeſit, 


foliis linearibus integerrimis. Lavender-cotton with one 
Flower on a Foot Stalk, globular Heads, and linear 
entire Leaves. Santolina foliis roriſmarini major. Tourn. 
Inſt. 491. Great Lavender-cotton with Roſemary 
Leaves. 

6. SANTOLISA pedunculis unifloris, foliis linearibus 
confertis obtuſis. Lavender-cotton with one Flower on a 
Foot Stalk, and linear obtuſe Leaves growing in Cluſ- 
ters. Santolina \foliis roriſmarini minor. Tourn. Inſt. 
461. Smaller Lavender-cotton with Roſemary Leaves. 

. SANTOLINA fedunculis unifloris, foliis longioribus 
tomentoſis, duplicate dentatis. Lavender-cotton with one 
Flower on a Foot Stalk, and longer woolly Leaves 
twice indented. Santolina incana chamemeli odare ſua- 
wiare. Boerb. Ind. alt. 123. Hoary Lavender-cotton 
with a ſoft Chamomile Scent. 

8. SAXTOLINA corpmbis ſimplicibus faſtigiatis, ſoliis li- 
earibus confertis. Tab. 227. fig. 1. Lavender - cotton with 
ſingle Corymbuſes of Flowers cloſed together at the 
Top, and linear Leaves growing in Cluſters. Coma 
eurea abrotani folio annua. Pont. Dif. 177. Annual 
Goldylocks with a Southernwood Leaf. 

9. SANTOLINA corpmbis ſimplicilus faſligiatis, foliis 
trilobis cuneiſermibus. Lin. Sp. Pl, 843. Lavender-cot- 
ton with ſingle Cory mbuſes of Flowers cloſed together 
at the Top, and Leaves having three Wedge-ſhaped 
Lobes. Coma aurea 1 fruticans, foliis glaucis & 
in extremitate trifidis Hort. Amſt. 2. p. y. Shrubby Afri- 


can Goldylocks with gray Leaves cut into three. Parts 
at their Ends. 


tion of Words was called Brotany by the Market Peo- 
pe, it grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and the warm 
*arts of Europe, This hath a ſhrubby Stalk dividing 
into many ligneous Branches, - garniſhed with flender 
hoary Leaves, four Ways indented, and which have a 
rank ſtrong Odour when handled. The Branches di- 
vide toward the Top into ſeveral ſlender Stalks, whoſe 
lower Parts are garniſhed with a few ſmall Leaves of 
the ſame Shape as the other, but naked aboye, and 
terminated by a ſingle Flower compoſed of many her- 
maphrodite Florets which are fiſtular, and cut into 5 
Parts at the Top; they are of a Sulphur Colour, in- 


cluded in one common ſcaly Empalement, and have no 


Borders or Rays. "Theſe appear in July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall oblong ſtriated Seeds which are ſepa- 
rated by ſcaly Chaff, and ripen in the Empalement ;. 
theſe will riſe near 3 Feet high in a dry Soil and a ſhel- 
tered Situation. The Leaves, and ſometimes the Flow- 
ers, are uſed in Medicine, and are reputed good to de- 
ſtroy Worms ; it is ſometimes called Chamecypariſſus, or 
Dwarf Cypreſs. 

The — Sort has a ſhrubby St alk which Branches out 


like the Former, but the Plants ſeldom grow ſo tall. 


The Branches ate divided into a greater Number of 
Stalks which ate ſhort, hoary, and garniſhed very cloſe- 
ly below with Leaves ſhaped like thoſe of the other Sort, 
but ſhorter, thicker, and whiter ; the Flowers are much 
larger, and the Brims of the Florets more- reflexed ; 
they are of a deeper Sulpher Colour than the other, but 
appear at the ſame Time. It grows naturally in Spain. 
The zd Sort is of lower Stature than either of the 
former, ſeldom riſing more than 15 or 16 Inches high. 
The Branches ſpread horizontally near the Ground, and 
ate garniſhed with ſhorter Leaves than either of the 
former ; theſe are hoary, and finely indented ; the 
Stalks are ſhort, and are terminated by ſingle Flowers 
of a bright yellow Colour, which are larger than thoſe 

of the firſt Sort. 
The 
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The 4th Sort riſes higher than either of the former. 
The Branches are more diffuſed ; they are lender, 
ſmooth, and garniſhed with very narrow long Leaves, 
of a deep green Colour, and but two Ways indented 
the Stalks are flender, naked toward the Top, and 
terminated by ſingle Flowers of a Gold Colour, which 
appear at the ſame Time with the former. 

The 5th Sort hath ſhrubby Stalks, which riſe about 
three Feet high, ſending out long ſlender Branches, 
gafniſhed with fingle linear Leaves about an Inch and 
a Half long, of a pale green Colour, and entire. The 
Stalks are terminated by large ſingle globular Flowers, 
of a pale Sulphur Colour, which appear about the 
ſame Time as the former. | 

The 6th Sort is ſomewhat like the 5th, but the Bran- 


ches are ſhorter, thicker, and cloſer garniſhed with. 


Leaves, which come out in Cluſters ; they are ſhorter, 
and have blunt Points. The Flower Stalks are ſpar- 
ſedly diſpoſed, and have Leaves at their Top; the 
Flowers are ſmall and of a yellow Colour. 

The 7th Sort hath ſhrubby Stalks which riſe near 

three Feet high, and divide into many Branches which 
are hoary, and garniſhed with broader Leaves than 
either of the former, whoſe Indentures are looſer but 
double ; 'they are hoary, and when bruiſed have an 
"Odour like Chamomile. The Leaves are placed pretty 
far aſunder, and the Stalks garniſhed with them to the 
Top. The Stalks are divided likewiſe at the Top into 
2 or 3 Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining one pretty large 
'Sulphur-coloured Flower. 

The 8th Sort is an annual Plant which grows natn- 
rally in the Mediterranean; this riſes with herbaceous 
ſlender Stalks 2 Feet high, which are ſtiff and hoary,s 
ſending out Branches at Diſtances on every Side, which 
diminiſh in their Length to the Top; theſe are garniſh- 
ed with ſhort linear Leaves in Cluſters, and cut at their 
Points into three Parts:; they have an agreeable Odour 
when bruiſed. The Branches are terminated by ſmall 
Clufters of Flowers of a bright yellow which appear in 
Auguſt, but, unleſs the Seaſon proves very warm, the 
Seeds never ripen in England. . 

The gth Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
"Hope, from whence it was brought to Holland, and 

propagated + in ſome curious Gardens there, but has 
ſince been diſperſed to moſt of the Furopean Gardens; 
this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk, 5 or 6 Feet high, ſend- 
ing out ſlender Branches garniſhed with ſhort flat 
Leaves cut into three Parts at the Top; they are of a 
gray Colour, and fit clofe to the Branches. The Flow- 
ers are diſpoſed in a ſingle Corymbus at the End of the 
Branches, and are very cloſely connected together; 
they are of a pale Sulphur Colour, and have roundiſh 
ſcaly Empalements. This Sort flowers great Part of 
Summer, but ſeldom produces good Seeds in England. 
The 10th Sort iz alſo a Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope; this hath a ſhrubby Stalk very like the former, but 
the Leaves of this are linear, and cut half their Length 
into three Points, and ſometimes into five. The Flow- 
ers are like thoſe of the former Sort, and appear moſt 
of the Summer Months. 

The 11th Sort grows naturally in Africa; this is an 
annual Plant which riſes with herbaceous Stalks about 
Inches high; theſe divide into 2 or 3 Branches, gar» 
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niſhed with ſmooth Leaves, indented on their Edges 
like thoſe of the Buckſhorn Plantain. 'The Flowers 
are produced in a cloſe ſingle Corymbus at the End of 
the Branches ; they are of a bright yellow, and appear 
in Auguſt, but, unleſs the Autumn proves very warm, 
the Seeds do not ripen in England. 

The 12th Sort grows naturally at the Cope of God 
Hope; this hath a low ſhrubby Stalk dividing into ſe- 
veral Branches which are firſt green, but afterward turn 
of a brown Colour ; they are garniſhed with two Sorts 
of Leaves; thoſe on the lower Part are oblong, and 
cut on their Edges into acute Points, but the upper are 
thort, ſtiff, and ſlightly indented at their Ends. The 
Flowers are diſpoſed in a compound Corymbus at the 
End of the Branches ; they are of a pale yellow, ap- 
pear early in Summer, and frequently ripen their 
Seeds in Autumn, 

The firſt of theſe Plants is cultivated in Gardens fer 
medicinal Uſe, and the ſix next are propagated by the 
Gardeners near Landon for furniſhing Balconies, and 
other little Places in and near the City, by Way of 
Ornament. The 7 Sorts firſt mentioned are hardy Plants 
which will thrive in the open Air, provided they are 
3 in a poor dry Soil, for in ſuch Ground the 

ants will be (tinted, ſo will be hard and better able to 
reſiſt the Cold, and will have a better Appearance than 
thoſe which are in rich Ground, whoſe Branches will be 
long and diffuſed, ſo by hard Rains or ſtrong Winds are 
diſplaced, and ſometimes broken down. 

All theſe Plants may be cultivated ſo as to become 
Ornaments to a Garden, particularly in ſmall Boſquets 
of ever-green Shrubs, where, if - artfully intermixed 
with. other Plants of the ſame Growth, and placed in 
the front Line, they will make an agreeable Variety, 
eſpecially if Care be taken to trim them twice in a Sum- 
mer to keep them within Bounds, otherwiſe their Bran- 
ches are apt to ſtraggle, and in wet Weather to be 
borne down and diſplaced, which renders them unſight- 
ly; but, when kept in Order, their hoary and different- 
coloured Leaves have a pretty Effect in ſuch Plantations. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by planting Slips or 
Cuttings of any of the Kinds during the Spring, which 
ſhould be put into a Border of light freſh Earth, and wa- 
tered and ſhaded in hot dry Weather, until they have ta- 
ken Root; after which they will require no further Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds till Autumn, when 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, and tranſplanted where 
they are to remain; but, if the Ground is not ready by 
that Time to receive them, it will be proper to let 1 
remain in the Border until Spring, for if they are tranſ- 
planted late in Autumn, they are liable to be deſtroyed 
by Cold in Winter. 

The 8th and 11th Sorts are annual Plants, fo are 
propagated only by Seeds; theſe muſt be ſown the latter 
End of March on a moderate Bed, and when the Plants 
appear, they ſhould be treated as the Balſamine, and 
other hardy Kinds of Annuals, and the latter End of 
May, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted into a warm 
Border of light Farth, where they will flower, and in 
warm Seaſons will perſect their Seeds. 

The other Kinds are too tender to live through the 
Winter in the open Air in England, fo they are kept in 
Pots, and removed into the green-houſe in Autumn ; 
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but, as theſe only require Protection from hard Froſt» 
they muſt not be treated too tenderly, for then their 
Branches will be weak and unſightly, therefore they 
ſhould be placed with the more hardy exotick Plants, 
where they may have-a large Share of Air whenever 
the Seaſon is mild. Theſe are eaſily propagated by 
lanting Cuttings any Time in Summer, which mult be 
ſhaded till they have taken Root. 

SAP: The Notion of the Sap's Circulation was en- 
tertained by ſeveral Authors much about the ſame Time, 
without any Communication from one another, particu- 
larly M. Major, a Phyſician of Hamburg, M. Perrault, 
Mariotte, and — It has met, however, with 
ſome conſiderable Oppoſers, particularly the excellent 
M. Dadart, who could never be reconciled to it. 

One of the great Arguments for it is, That the ſame 
Experiments of Ligature and Inciſion, which evince a 
Circulation of the Blood in Animals, ſucceed in the like 
Manner in Plants, particularly in ſuch as abound with 
2 miſky Sap, as the Great Tithymale, Milk-thiſtle, &c. 
if the Ligature be faſtened tight round round them, 
the Part above is found to ſwell very conſiderably, and 
that below it a little, whence it appears, that there 
is a Juice deſcending from the Branches, and that 
the latter is thicker than the former, which quadrates 
exactly with the common _ the Juice being ſup- 

ſed to ariſe in capillary Veſſels in Form of a ſubtile 

apour, which condenſed in the Extremes of the Plant 
by the Neighbourhood of the cold Air, turns back in 
Form of a Liquor through the more patent Pipes 
of the inner Bark. 

M. Dedart, inſtead of the ſame Juice's going and 
returning, contends for two ſeveral Juices, the one im- 
bibed from the Soil digeſted in the Root, and from 
thence tranſmitting to the Extremes of the Branches for 
the nouriſhing of the Plant, the other received from 

Moiſture of the Air entering in at the Extremities of 
the Branches and ſurfaces of the Leaves, ſo that the 
aſcending and deſcending Juices are not the ſame. 

One of his chief Arguments is, That if two Trees 
of the ſame Kind be tranſplanted in one Day, after 
firſt cutting off their Roots and Branches, and if, after 
they have taken Root, ſome of the new Shoots put 
forth each Year be cut off one of them, it will not 
thrive half ſo well, notwithſtanding its Root and Trunk 
being entire as the other. 

This he conceives to be a Proof of the Plant's deri- 
ving Nouriſhment by the Branches, and concludes it 
to be of an aereal Nature, becauſe formed of the 
Moiſture of the Air, Dew, &c, whereas that imbibed 
from Soil is terreſtrial, Cc. Hiſt. de Þ Acad. Roy. Ann. 
1709. 
"The Humour or Sap of a Plant, then, is a Juice 
furniſhed by the Earth, and changed imo the Plant, 
conſiſting ot ſome ſoſſil Parts, other Parts derived from 
the Air and Rain, and others from putrefied Animals, 
Plants, Cc. Conſequently] in Vegetables are contained 
all Kinds of Salts, Oil, Water, Earth, &c. and proba- 
bly all Kinds of Metals too, inaſmuch as the Aſhes 
of Vegetables always yield ſomewhat which the Load- 
ſtone attraQs. 

This Juice enters the Plant in Form of a fine and 
ſubtile Water, which the nearer it is to the-Root, tlie 
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more it retains of its proper Nature, and the farther 
from the Root, the more Action it has ſuſtained, and 
the nearer it approaches to the Nature of the Vegetable. 

Conſequently, when the Juice enters the Root, the 
Bark whereof is furniſhed with excretory Veſſels filed 
to diſcharge the excrementitious Part, it is earthy, 
watry, poor, acid, and ſcarce oleaginous at all, 

In the Trunk and Branches it is further prepared 
though it ſtill continues acid, as we ſee by taping or 
perforating of a Tree in the Month of February, when 
it diſtils a watry Juice apparently acid. 

The Juice, being here carried to the Gems or Buds, 
is more concocted, and here, having unfolded the 
Leaves, theſe come to ſerve as Lungs for the Circula- 
tion and further Preparation of the Juice. 

For theſe tender Leaves, being expoſed to the alter- 
nate Action of Heat and Cold, moiſt Nights, and hot 
ſcorching Days, are alternately expanded and contracted, 
and the more on Account of their reticular Texture. 

By ſuch Means is the Juice ſtil] further altered and 
digetted, as it is further in the Petala or Leaves of the 
Flowers which tranſmit the Juice, now brought to a 
greater Subtilty, to the - Stamina ; theſe communicate 
it to the Farina or Duſt in the Apices, which is, as it 
were, the male Seed of the Plant, where having under- 
gone a further Maturation, it is ſhed into the Piſtil, 
which performs the office of an Uterus or Womb, and 
thus having acquired its laſt Perfection, it gives Riſe tc 
a new Fruit or Plant. 

The Root or Part, whereby Vegetables are connect- 
ed to their Aatrir, and by which they receive their 
nutritious Juice, conſiſts of an infinite Number of ab- 
ſorbing Veſſels, which, being diſperſed through the In- 
terſtices of the Earth, attract or imbibe the Juices of 
the ſame. Conſequently, every Thing in the Earth, 
that is diſſoluble in Water, is hable to be imbibed, as 
Air, Salt, Oil, Fumes of Minerals, Metals, c. and 
of theſe Plants really conſiſt. 

Theſe Juices are drawn from the Earth crude, 
tut by the Structure and Fabrick of the Plant, and the- 
various Veſſels they are ſtrained thraugh, become chan- 

ed, further elaborated, ſecreted. and aſſimilated to the 
bſtance of the Plant. : 

The Motion of the nutritious Juices of Vegetables is. 
produced much like that of the Blood in Animals, by 
the Action of the Air; in EifeR, there is ſomething 
equivalent to Reſpiration throughout the whole Plant. 

The Diſcovery of this is owing to the admirable A 
pigbi, who firſt obſerved that Vegetables conſiſt of two 
Series or Orders of Veſſels : 

1. Such as receive and convey the alimental Juices, 
anſwering to the Arteries, Lacteals, Veins. Oc. of 
Animals. 

2, Tracbeæ or Air Veſſels, which are long hollow 
Pipes, wherein Air is continually received and expelled, 
i. e. inſpired and expired; within which Tracbeæ he 
ſhews all the Former Series of Veſſels are contained, 

Hence it follows, that the Heat of a Year, nay, of 
a Day, of a fingle Hour, or Minute, muſt have an 
Effect on the Air included in theſe Trachee. i. e. muſt 
rarefy it and conſequently dilate the Tracbee, whence 
ariſes a perpetual Spring or Source of Action to promote 
the Circulation in Plants, - 

or 
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For by the Expanſion of the Trachee, the Veſlels 
containing the Juices are preſſed, and by that Means 
the Juice contained is continually propelled, and fo 
accelerated, by which Propulſion the Juice is continu- 
ally comminuted, and rendered more and more ſubtile, 

and ſo enabled to enter the Veſſels ſtill finer and finer, the 
thickeſt Part of it being at the ſame Time ſecreted, and 
depoſited into the lateral Cells or Loculi of the Bark to 
defend the Plant from Cold, and other external Injuries. 

The Juice having thus gone its Stage from the Root 
to the remote Branches, and even the Flower, and 
having in every Part of its Progreſs depcſited ſome- 
thing both for Aliment and Defence, what is redundant 
paſſes out into the Bark, the Veſſels whereof are inoſ- 
culated with thoſe wherein the Sap is mounted, and 
through theſe it re-deſcends to the Root, and then to 
the Earth again, and thus a Circulation is effected. 

Thus is every Vegetable acted on by Heat and Cold, 
during the Day Time eſpecially while the Sun's Force 
is conſiderable, the Sap Veſſels ſqueezed and preſſed, 
and the Sap protruded and raiſed, and at length 
evacuated, and the Veſſels exhauſted, and in the Night 
again, the ſame Trachee being contracted by the Cold 
of the Air, the other Veſſels are eaſed and relaxed, and 
ſo diſpoſed to recive freſh Food for the next Day's Di- 

eſtion and Excretion. 

What Courſe the Juice takes, after it is imbibed by 
the Roots, is not very clear. The Veſſels that take it 
up, to convey to the Plant, are too fine to be traced, 
and hence it has been controverted, whether it is by 
the Bark, or the Pith, or the woody Part, that the 
Plant is fed. 

The more common Opinion is for the Bark, The 
Juice, raiſed by the Capillaries of the Wood, 1s here 
ſuppoſed to deſcend by the larger Fibres, placed in the 
inmoſt Part thereof, immediately over the Wood, in 
which Deſcent, the Sap, now ſufficiently prepared, adds 
a Part of its Subſtance to the contiguous Wood, and 
thus increaſes by Appoſition, and hence it may be, that 
hollow, carious, or rotten Trees, which have neither 
Pith nor Wood, excepting juſt enovgh to ſuſtain the 
Bark, grow and bear. | 

Some contend for the Wood, which they obſerve to 
conſiſt of ſlender capillary Tubes running parallel to 
each other from the Root up the Trunk, being proper 
to receive in a fine Vapour; in the Aſcent whereof 
the Fibres become open, and their Subſtance increaſed, 
and thus the Trunks of Trees are ſaid to increaſe in 
their Circumference. 

As for the Pith ; as the m_—_ Subſtance of the Tronk 
becomes more - woody, the Pith is compreſſed and 
ſtreightened to ſuch a Degree, that in ſome Trees it 
quite diſappears, whence it ſeems that its Office in Ve- 
getation is not yery important, ſince its Uſe is not perpe- 
tual. By its ſpongious Subſtance it ſhould ſeem fitted to 


receive any ſuperfluous Moiſture, tranſuding through the. 


Pores of the woody Fibres; and, if by the Exceſs of 
ſuch Moiſture, or the like Cauſe, it corrupt and rot, 
as it frequently happens in Elms, the Tree does not 
grow worſe for it, which is a convincing Proof it is of 
no great Ule. 

The learned Dr. Boerbaave diſtributes the Juices of 
Plants into ſix Claſſes: 
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1. The firſt Claſs comprehends the crude nutritious 


Juice, or the Juices of the Root and Stem of Plants, 


which are little more than the mere Matter of the Ele. 
ment, as drawn by the Root from the Body it adheres 


to, whether it be Earth, Water, or the like. 


This Juice is found in every Part of the 
therefore may be held an — Juice; — 8 — 
ſiders it as the Juice of the Root and Stem, becauſe it 
is —— in them. 

is he takes to be a ſubacid watry Lymph without 
any ſpecifick Taſte or Smell, as not bei i 
—— of Oilineſs. A 

To this Claſs belong thoſe Juices which diſtill; 
great Abundance from — or — — in 
the — — 1 fuch, e. g. is that tart Li- 

uor ouſing from the Root of the „ u. 
— off — Month of Hay. 3 oor, 222 

Such alſo is that — ſubacid Humour flowing out 
very plentifully at an Inciſion in the Birch Tree, in the 
Month of March, to the Quantity of ſeveral Gallons 
in a few Days, 

Such alſo is the Juice iſſuing out of the Vine wounded 
in the Spring Time, which always taſtes tartiſh, and fer- 
mot Oar ry G _ — — . 

is Juice may be eſteemed as yet foſſil, bein . 
rated of and in the Earth, for — Juice Few! ne 
being received into the Canals of this Plant, retains its 
Nature during two or three Circulations, nor doth it 
immediately commence a vegctable Juice. 

This Claſs of Juices therefore he accounts as the 
Chyle of the Plant, being chiefly found in the firſt 
Order of Veſſels; viz. in the Roots and the Body of 
the Plant, which. anſwer to the Stomach and Inteftines 
of Animals. | 

2. The ſecond Claſs of the Juices is that of the 
Leaves, which are the real Lungs of . Plants, and ac- 
cordingly make a further Change of the Juice, which 
they recive trom the Roots and Stem by — of the 
Air. The Juice of Leaves is different therefore from 
the firſt Juice as being more ſulphureous, and farther 
_ pr m_ that it derives any Sulphur from the 

un, but that, its watery Part exhaling, i 
more oily, and leſs — | We 
2 he Juice of Leaves he diſtinguiſhes into three 
S: 


The firſt is the nutritious Juice of the Leaves, which 
is that already deſcribed, only further elaborated in the 
minute Yeficulz of the Leaves, and conſequently leſs 
watry, and more oily and ſaccharine. | 

'The ſecond is Wax, which, exuding ont of the 
Leaves, adheres to the Surface, and is ſcraped off by 
Bees with their rough "Thighs to build their Combs 
withal. This is chiefly afforded by Lavender and Roſe- 
mary, upon the Latter of which the Wax may be plain- 
ly perceived ſticking to the Leaves of it. 

The third is Manna, not that with which the 1/rarl- 
ites were ſed in the Deſert, but a Drug fold among us; 
it is an eſſential ſaccharine Salt exuding chiefly by Night, 
and in the Summer Seaſon, from the Leaves of a Sort 
of Aſh growing in Calabria and Sicily, and adhering 
thereto in the Form of a Cruſt, to be gathered the 
next Morning ere the Sun is up. | 

The like Subſtance is found to exude from the 


Leaves 
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Leaves of the Linden Tree and Poplar, in the Heats 
of May and June, at which Time they have an Honey 
Taſte, and are even -ſeen with a fatty Juice on them, 
which, at the Approach of the cold Evening, gathers 
into Grains. 

3. The third Claſs of Juices are thoſe: of Flowers, 
or the genital Parts of Plants: In theſe are, 

Firſt, A pure, elaborated, volatile Oil or Spirit, 
wherein the particular Smell of the Plant or Flower re- 
ſides, and which, by Reaſon of its extreme Volatility, 
exhales ſpontaneouſly, inſomuch that if the Flower be 
{aid for ſome "Time in a warm Place, the odorous Juice 
or Spitit willte all fled, 

Ihe ſecond is the Juice expreſſed from the Flower, 
which in reality is the ſame with that of the Root and 
Leaves, only farther prepared; it is thicker than the- 
former, and has ſcarce any Smell at all. T hus, if 
you bruiſe a Hyacinth, or ocher fragrant Flower, and 
expreſs the Juice, it will be found altogether inodorous. 

The third is the ſweet Juice called Honey, which ex- 
udes from all Flowers, Aloes, Colocinthis, and other 
bitter Flowers not excepted. 

In all male Flowers, that have Utricles at the Bottom. 
of the Petala, which Dr. Linneus ſtiles the Nectarium, 
is found a viſcid, ruddy, ſweet Juice in ſome Plenty, 
and accordingly we fee the Children gather Cowſlips, 
Dead Nettle, Honeyſuckles, Cc. and ſuck the Hone 
from them. The Bees too viſit theſe Flowers, and, 
putting in their Preboſcides or Trunks, fuck out the 
Honey, and load their Stomachs therewith to be after- 
ward dilcharged, and laid up in their Combs, fo that 
Honey 1s a vegetable Juice. | 

4. The fourth Claſs of Juices are thoſe of the Fruit 
and Seed, the Preparative whereof is Nature's fin 
Work, which performed, the Plants ſeem to die for a 
'Time, as all Animals are ſeen to languiſh after the Emiſ- 
ſion of their Semen. 

1 he Juice of the Fruit is like that of the Root, only 
farther elaborated. 

The Juice of the Seed is an eſſential Oil or Balm ela- 
borated and exalted to its laſt Perfection. This Juice 
or Oil is not found in the very Point or Embryo in the 
Center of the Placenta ; all we meet with in that Part 
is a few fine watry Particles ſecreted from the Placenta, 
but it is in the Flacentuli or Cotyledons themſelves, which 
conſiſt of innumerable little Fellicul;i or Cells, wherein 
this Juice is contained, ſerving to defend the Embryo, 
and preſerve it from being corrupted by Water, which, 
it is well known, will hardly paſs through Oil. 

Thus, if you take, e. g. Fennel Seed, cut it through 
the Middle, and apply it to the Microſcope, you wiil 
eaſily perceive a clear ſhining Oil in, the Cells of each 
Lobe inveſting the tender Embryo. Without this Oll it 
were impoſſible a Seed ſhould live a Month, and much 
leſs a Year or two, entire and uncorrupted in the 
Ground, ö 

This Oil is found in the Seeds of all Plants; in ſome, 
ex gr. in Almonds, Cocoa Nuts, Cc. in very great 
Quantities; in others leſs, as Pepper, Arum, Ec. 
where one would ſcarce imagine any Oil at all; and 
theſe Seeds loſe their vegetative Quality very ſoon. 

5. The fifth Claſs of 

Wal. H. 
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ly found to diſtil from Wounds made therein. 


Juices are thoſe of the Bark, 
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which 1 an artful Congeries or Bundle of perſpitatire 


* 


Duds, land abſorbent Veſſels. 

Of theſe Juices there are divers Species, for the ſeve- 
ral Humours raiſed and diſtributed through the Leaves, 
Flowers, and other Parts of the Plants, have all cir- 
culated through the Bark, and accordingly are frequent- 
In ſome 
Caſes, even the whole Plant is no more than Bark, the 
Pulp having been eaten out, as in Willows, Elms, Sc. 
which will live a long Time in that State, 

The Bark ſerves divers Pupoles, for it not only 

tranſmits the nutritious Juices of the Plant, but alſo 
contains divers fat oily Humours to defend the fleſhy 
Parts trom the Injuries of the Weather. 
6. As Animals are furniſhed with a Panniculus Ad:- 
paſus, uſually replete with Fat which inveſts and covers 
all the fleſhy Parts, and ſcreens them from external 
Cold, fo are Plants encompaſſed with a Bark replete 
with fat Juices, by the Means whereof the Cold is 
kept out, and in Winter Time the Spicule of Ice pre- 
vented from fixing and freezing the Juices in their 
Veſſels, whence it is that ſome Sorts of "Trees remain 
ever-green the Year round, by Reaſon their Barks have 
more Oil than can be ſpent and exhaled by the Sun, 
and their. Leaves are covered with a thick oily Film 
over their Surface, which prevents their perſpiring ſo 
much as other Plants, and alſo defends them the 
Cold, &c. 

All the Juices of Barks are reducible to eight, viz. 
1. The crude, acid, watry Juice, called the Chyle of 
the Plant. 

2. An oily Juice, which, burſting the Bark in the 
Beginning of the Suramer, exudes out of ſeveral Flants, 
as Cypreſs, Pine, Fir, Savin, Juniper, and other Ever- 
greens, and ſuch alone. This Oil diſſolves by the ſmall- 
eſt Degree of Warmth, and is eaſily inflamed, and is 
that which defends the Plant, which is the Reaſon 
why moſt of theſe Plants will not thrive in very hot 
Climates. | 

For Balm, or fatty Liquor, more glutinous than 
Oil, is nothing but the laſt- mentioned. oily Juice, which 
was more fluid during the Spring Time, but which, 
by the greater Heat of the Sun, has evaporated all its 
moſt ſubtile Parts, and is converted into a denſer Liquor. 
Thus the finer Part of Oil of Olives being exhaled by 
the Summer's Warmth, there remains a thick Balſam 
behind: Thus alſo Oil of Turpentine, having loſt its 
more liquid Parts by Heat, becomes of the thick Con- 
ſiſtence of a Balm. 

3. A pithy Juice, which is the Body of the Oil itſelf, 
inſpiſſates, and turns black, when put into a great 
Warmth : This is the moſt obſerved in the Pine and Fir. 

5. Reſin, which is an Oil fo far inſpiſſated, as to 
become friable in the Cold, may be- procured from 
any Oil by boiling it much and long. 'Thus, if Tur- 
pentine be ſet over a gentle Fire, it firſt diſſolves, and 
becomes an Oil, then a Balſam, then Pitch, and then 

a Reſin, in which State it is friable in the Cold, fuſible 
by Fire, withal inflammable and combuſtible, diſſoluble 
in Spirit of Wine, but not in Water, which makes the 
Character of Reſin. 

Hence the Oil is moſt abundant in the Barks in the 
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the Winter Time, the Balſams in Summer, and the 
Reſin in Autumn. 

6. Colophony, which is a Reſin ſtill farther exhauſted 
of its volatile Part, being pellucid, friable, and approach- 
ing to the Nature of Glaſs. 

7. Gum, which is an Humour exuding out of the 
Bark, and, by the Warmth of the Sun, concocted, in- 
ſpiſſated, and rendered tenacious, but ſtill diſſoluble in 
Water, and at the fame Time inflammable, and ſcarce 
capable of being pulverized. This . Mucilage ſerves 
as a Pigment to cover over, and defend the Buds of 
Trees from the Injuries of the Wet and Froſt in Win- 


ter, but will melt with a moiſt Warmth, and eaſily ran 


from them, when the gentle Warmth of the Spring 
approaches, nor is ever ſo far hardened into a Cruſt, as 
to do any Injury to the incloſed Shoot. This oily Sub- 
Nance always contains in it an acid Spirit, which is a 
Preſervative againſt Putrefaction. 

8. A gummous Reſin, which is an Humour ſecreted 
in the Bark, and dried by the Heat of the Sun, and 
thus conſtituting a Body that is partly gummous, and, 
as ſuch, tenacious, ſoluble in Water, partly refinous, 
and therefore friable, and ſoluble in Oil, or Spirit of 
Wine, but not in Water. | 

Botaniſts are now generally agreed, that all Plants 
are furniſhed with Organs and Parts neceſſary both for 
Chylification and Sanguification, that they have Veins, 
Arteries, Heart, Lungs, adipole Cellules, Ac. If fo, it 
is obvious that there muſt be ſome Difference between 
the Juices, which have not undergone the Action of 
thoſe Parts, and ſuch as have-already circulated a Num- 
ber of Times. 

The ſeveral Juices hitherto recounted are the firſt or 
nutritious Juice, called alſo the Chyle of the Plant, 
under ſuch Alterations and new Modifications, as it 
undergoes in being received, and kept ſome Time, in 
Parts of a peculiar Structure, as Leaves, Flower, Seed, 
Sc. This laſt Juice, called the Blood, is the fame nu- 


tritious Juice farther altered, by being divers Times' 


nw" through each of thoſe Parts, and remixed, and at 
e 


ngth converted 4nto a new Juice, with Properties g 


different from any of them all. 
To prove the Circulation of the Sap, Inſtances are 


brought from Experiments made by Mr. Fairchi/d, as 
his budding and moculating of a Paſſion Tree, whoſe 
Leaves are ſpotted with 222 into one of that Sort 
of Paſſion Tree whoſe Leaves are plain, for though 
the Buds did not take, yet after it had been budded a 
Fortnight, the yellow Spots began to ſhew themſelves 
about three Feet above the Inoculation, and in a little 
Time after that, the yellow Spots appeared on a Shoot, 
which came out cf the Ground from another Part of 
the Plant, which has been accounted a plain Proof of 
the Sap's Cirevlation. 

- Arother Inſtance is, another Experiment of the ſame 
Perſon, who grafted the ever-green Oak, or llex, upon 
the common Oak. Ihe Leaves of the common Oak, 
which was the Stock, decayed, and 'fell off at the uſual 
Seaſon of the Year, but the ever-green Oak, which 
was the Cyon grafted upon it, held its Leaves, and con- 
tinued ſhooting in the Winter, from whence it is con- 
cluded, that when Trees drop their Leaves, the Sap, 
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keeps full in Motion, and is not gone ſinto the Root, as 
ſome Perſons think. 

There are alſo other Experiments of the ſame Perſon, 
which were ſhewn before the Royal Society, as the 
New-England Cedar, or rather Juniper, grafted on the 
Virginian, and what is taken to prove the Circulation 
init, is, the Branch which was grafted was left ſeveral 
Inches below the Grafting, which continued growing as 


well as the upper Part above the Grafting. 


And alſo another, which is the Viburnum, with the 
Top planted in the Ground, which was become Roots, 
and the Roots turned up, which were become Branches ; 
which Plant was in as good a State of growing, as it 
was in its natural State. | 

A third Experiment of his was on a Pear Tree, 
which he marched upon two Pear Stocks in March 
1721-2, having the Roots out of the Ground, and was 
in a good flouriſhing State, with a Branch in Bloſſom, 
that receives no other Nouriſhment but by the Juices 
that return down the other two Branches, which, 
though it had been done above two Years, .continued 
ſhooting Suckers out of the Root, which is eſteemed as 
a Proof, that the Branches are as uſeful to ſupport the 
Roots, as the Roots the Branches, and thence he infers, 
that it is not ſtrange that ſo many Trees miſcarry in 
planting, when there are no-Branches left to the Head 
to maintain the Circulation to the Roots. 

A fourth Experiment he made on the Cedar of Leba- 
nom, grafted on the Larix, which drops its Leaves in 
the Winter, yet maintained the Cedar in a flouriſhing 
Condition as if it had been on a Tree which held its 
Leaves all the Winter, and the Circulation of Juices ſup- 
ported the Graft below the Grafting, and kept it in as 
good Health as above the Grafting 

In Oppoſition to the Notion of the Circulation of the 
Sap in Trees like to that in animal Bodies, the Rev. Dr. 
Hales, in his excellent Treatiſe on FYegetabie Staticks, 
preſents us with various Experiments, and ſays, 

When the Sap has firſt paſſed through that thick and 
fine Strainer, the Bark of the Root, we then find it in 
reateſt Quantities in the moſt lax Part between the 
Bark and Wood, and that the ſame through the whole 
Tree. 

And if in the early Spring, the Oak, and ſeveral 
other Trees, were to be examined near the Top and 
Bottom, when the Sap firit begins to move, ſo as to 
make the Bark run, and eaſily peel off, he belicves it 
would be tound, that the lower Bark is firſt moiſtened, 
whereas the Bark of the Top Branches ough firſt to be 
moiſtened, if the Sap deſcends by the Bark. As to the 
Vine, he ſays, he is pretty well aſſur ed, that the lower 
Bark is firit moiſtened. 

He adds, That it is to be ſeen in many of the Exam- 
ples of the Experiments he has given in that Book, what 
Quantities of Moiſture Trees daily imbibe and perſpire ; 
now the Celerity of the Sap muſt be very great, if that 
Quantity of Moiſture muſt moſt of it aſcend to the 
Top of the Tree, then deſeend, and aſcend again, be- 
fore it is carried off by Perſpiration. 

The Defect of a Circulation in Vegetables ſeems, in 
ſome Meaſure, to be ſupplied by the much greater 
Quantity of Liquor, which the Vegetable takes in, 
than the Animal, whereby its Motion is accelerated, 
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for, by the firſt Example he gives, we find the Sun- 


flower, Bulk for Bulk, imbibes and perſpires ſeventeen 
Times more freſh Liquor than a Man every twenty- 
four Hours. 

Beſides, Nature's great Aim in Vegetables being only 
that the vegetable Life be carried on and maintained, 
there was no Occaſion to give its Sap the rapid Motion 
which was neceſlary for the Blood of Animals. 

In Animals it is the Heart which ſets the Blood in 
Motion, and makes it continually circulate, but in 
Vegetables we can diſcover no other Cauſe of the Sap's 
Motion, but the ſtrong Attraction of the capillary Sap 
Veſſels, aſſiſted by the briſk Undulation and Vibrations 
cauſed by the Sun's Warmth, whereby the Sap is car- 
ried up to the Top of the talleſt Trees, and is there 
perſpired off throngh the Leaves, but, when the Sur- 
face of the Tree is greatly diminiſhed by the Loſs of 
its Leaves, then alſo the Perſpiration and Motion of the 
Sap is proportionably diminiſhed, as is plain from many 
of his Experiments. | 

'So that the aſcending m_—_ of the Sap is princi- 
pally accelerated by the plentiful Perſpiration of the 
Leaves, thereby making Room for the fine capillary 
Veſſels to exert their vaſtly attracting Power; which 
Perſpiration is effected by the briſk rarefying Vibrations 
of Warmth, a Power that does not ſeem to be any Ways 
well adapted to make the Sap deſcend from the Tops of 
Vegetables, by different Veſſels, to the Root, 

If the Sap circulated, it muſt needs have been ſeen 
deſcending from the upper Part of large Gaſhes cut in 
Branches ſet in Water, and with Columns of Water 
preſſing on their Bottoms in long Glaſs Tubes, in his 
43d and 44th Experiment. | 

In both which Caſes it is certain that great Quantities 
of Water paſſed through the Stem, fo that it muſt needs 
have been ſeen deſcending, if the Return of the Sap 
downward were by Truſion or Pulſion, whereby the 
Blood in Animals is returned through the Veins to the 
Heart, and that Pulſion, if there were any, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be exerted with prodigious Force to be able 
to drive the Sap through the finer Capillaries. 

So that if there be a Return of the Sap downward, 
it muſt be by Attraction, and that a very powerful one, 
as may be ſeen by many of theſe Experiments, and 
particularly by Fxperiment the 11th. But it is hard to 
conceive what and where that Power is, which can be 
equivalent to that Proviſion Nature has made for the A- 
ſcent of the Sap, in Conſequence of the great Peripira- 
tion of the Leaves. | 

The Inſtances of the Jaſmine Tree, and of the Paſ- 
fion Tree, have been looked upon as Proofs of the Cir- 
culation of the Sap, becauſe their Branches, which were 
far below the inoculated Bud, were gilded. But we 
have many viſible Proofs in the Vine, and other bleeding 
Trees, of the Sap's receding back, and puſhing for- 
ward alternately, at different Times of the Day and 
Night, and there is great Reaſon to think that the Sap 
of all other I tees has ſuch an alternate Receding and pro- 
grefſive Motion occaſioned by the Alternacies of Day 
and Night, warm and cold, moiſt and dry. 

For the Sap in all Vegetables does probably recede, 
in ſome Meaſure, from the Tops of Branches, as the 
Sun leaves them, becauſe its rarefying Power then cea- 
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ſing, the greatly rarefied Sap and Air mixed with it will 
condenſe, and take up leſs Room than they did, and the 
Dew and Rain will then be ſtrongly imbibed by the 
Leaves, as is probable from Experiment 42, and ſeve- 
ral others, whereby the Body and Branches of the Vege- 
table, which have been much exhauſted by the great Eva- 

ration of the Day, may, at Night, imbibe Sap and 

w from the Leaves. 

For, by ſeveral Experiments in the 1ſt Chapter of 
the aforeſaid Book of Vegetable Staticks, Plants were 
found to increaſe conſiderably in- Weight in dewy and 
moiſt Nights. 

And by other Fxperiments on the Vine, in the 3d 
Chapter, it was found that the Trunk and Branches of 
Vines were always in an imbibing State cauſed by the 
— Perſpiration of the Leaves, except in the bleeding 

aſon; but, when at Night that perſpiring Power 
ceaſes, then the contrary imbibing Power will prevail, 
and draw the Sap and Dew from the Leaves, as well as 
Moiſture from the Roots, 

And we have a further Proof of this in Experiment 
12, where, .by fixing mercurial Gauges to the Stems 
of ſeveral Trees which do not bleed, it is found that 
they are always in a ſtrongly imbibing State, by draw - 
ing up the Mercury ſeveral Inches, whence it is eaſy 
to conceive how ſome of the Particles of the gilded 
Bud in the inoculated Jaſmine may be abſorbed by 


it, and thereby communicate their gilding Miaſma to 


the Sap of the Branches, eſpecially when, ſome Months 
after the Inoculation, the Stock of the inoculated 
133 is cut off a little above the Bud, whereby the 

tock, which vas the counter- acting Part. to the Stem, 
being taken away, the Stem attracts more vigorouſly 
from the Bud. 

Another Argument for the Circulation of the Sap is, 
that ſome Sorts- of Grafts will infect and canker the 
Stocks they are grafted on, but by Experiment 12 and 

7, where mercurial Gauges were fixed to freſh-cut 
Stems of Trees, it is evident that thoſe Stems were in 
a ſtrongly imbibing State, and conſequently the cankered 
Stocks might very likely draw Sap from the Graft, as 
well as the Graft alternately from the Stock, juſt in the 
fame Manner as Leaves -and Branches do from each 
other in the Viciſſitudes of Day and Night. 

And this imbibing Power of the Stock is ſo great, 
where only ſome of the Branches of the Stock will, by 


their ſtrong Attraction, ſtarve thoſe Grafts, for which 


Reaſon it is uſual to cut off the greateſt Part of the 
Branches of the Stock, leaving only a few ſmall ones to 
draw up the Sap. 0 

The Inſtance of the Ilex grafted upon the Englih 
Oak ſeems to afford a very conſiderable Argument 
againſt à Circulation, for if x ha were a free uniform 
Circulation of the Sap through the Oak and llex, why 
ſhould the Leaves of the Oak fall off in Winter, and not 
thoſe of the Hex? 

Another Argument againſt an uniform Circulation 
of the Sap in Trees, as in Animals, may be drawn 
from Dr. Hales 37th Experiment, viz. where it was 
found, by the three mercurial Gauges fixed to the ſame 
Vine, that while ſome of its Branches changhd their 
State of protruding Sap into a State of imbibing, others 
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continued protruding Sap, one nine, and 'the other 


thirteen Days longer. 


That the Sap does not deſcend between the Bark and 
the Wood, as the Favourers of a Circulation ſuppoſe, 
ſeems evident from hence, viz. That if the Bark be 
taken off for three or four Inches Breadth quite round, 
the Bleeding of the Tree above that bared Place will 
much abate, which ought to have the contrary Effect, 
by intercepting the Courſe of the . refluent Sap, if the 
Sap deſcended by the Bark. 

But the Reafon of the Abatement of the Bleeding 
in this Caſe may be well accounted for, from the ma- 
nifeſt Proof we have in theſe Experiments, that the 


Sap is ſtrong'y attracted upward by the vigorous Ope- 


ration of the perſpiring Leaves, and attracting Capil- 
laries; but, when the Bark is cut off for ſome Breadth 
below the bleeding Place, then the Sap which is between 
the Bark and the Wood below that diſbarked Place is 
deprived of the ſtrong attracting Power of the Leaves, 
Sc. and conſequently the bleeding Wound cannot be 
ſupplied fo faſt with Sap, as it was before the Bark was 
taken off, | 

But the moſt conſiderable ObjeQion againſt this pro- 
greſſive Motion of the Sap, without a Circulation, ari- 
ſes from hence, viz. That it is too precipitate a Courſe 
for a due Digeſtion of the Sap, in order to Nutriti- 
on, whereas in Animals Nature has provided that ma- 
ny Parts of the Blood ſhall run a long Courſe before 
they are either applied to Nutrition, or diſcharged from 
the Animal. | 

But when we conſider that the great Work of Nutri- 
tion in Vegetables, as well as Animals (I mean, after 
the Nutriment is got into the Veins and Arteries of Ani- 
mals), is chiefly carried on in the fine capillary Veſſels, 
where Nature ſelects and combines, as thall beſt fuit 
her different Purpoſes, the ſeveral mutually attracting 
nutritious Particles, which were hitherto kept dis joined 
by the Motion of their fluid Vehicle. We ſhall find that 
Nature has made abundant Proviſion for this Work in 
the Structure of Vegetables, all whoſe Compoſition is 
made up of nothing elſe but innumerable fine capillary 
Veſlels, and glandulous Portions or Veſſels. 

Upon the Whole he thinks we have, from theſe Ex- 
periments and Obſervations, ſufficient Ground to be- 
lieve, that there is no Circulation of the Sap in Vegeta- 
bles, notwithſtanding many ingenious Perſons have 
been induced to think there was from ſevera] curious 
Obſervations and Experiments, which evidently prove 
that the Sap does in fome Meaſure recede from the Top 


toward the lower Part of Plants, whence they were, 


with good Probability of Reaſon, induced to think that 
the Sap circulated. a 

SAPINDUS. Tourn. Inff.R H. 659. Tab. 440. Lin. 

Gen. Fl. 448. The Sopeberry Free. | 
The Cbaraclers are, 

The Empalement of the Fliuer is compoſed of 4. plain, 
oval, coloured Leaves which ſpread. open and fall: away. 
The Flatuver has 4 oval: Petals which ort1-/s than: the 
Empalement ; it bas 8 Stamina the Length of the Fe- 
tals, ' terminated by eret] Summits, and an oval Germen 
with 3 ar 4 Lobes, ſupporting à ſhort Style, crowned by 
a ſingle Stigma. I be Germen becomes one, two or three 
glebulur Berries including Nuts of the ſame Form. There 
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is rarely above one of theſe pregnant, the others are alor- 
tive. | 

The Species are, 


I. SAPINDUS foliis pinnatis, Lin, Sp, Pl. 367, 


Sopeberry Tree with winged Leaves. Sapindus foliir 
cofte alatæ innaſcentibus. Tourn. App. 659. Sopeberry 
Tree with Leaves growing from the Wings of the 
Mid-rib. 

2. SAPINDUS foliis quaterne-pinnatis rigidis acutir, 
Sopeberry Free with winged Leaves compoſed of 4 (tiff 
acute-pointed Lobes. 

The firſt Sort grows naturally in the Iſands of the 
Weſt-Indies, where it riſes with a woody Stalk from 20 
to 3o Feet high, ſending out many Branches toward 
the Top, garniſhed with winged Leaves, compoſed 
of 3, 4 or 5, Pair of Spear-ſhaped Lobes from 3 to 4 
Inches long, and an Inch and a Quarter broad in the 
Middle, drawing to Points at both Ends. The Mid- 
rib has a membranaceous or leaty Border running on 
each Side from one Pair of Lobes to the other, which 
is broadeſt in the Middle between the Lobes ; they ate 
of a pale green Colour, and pretty ſtiff ; the Flowers 
are produced in looſe Spikes at the End of the Branch- 
es; they are ſmall and white, ſo make no great Ap- 
pearance.. Theſe are ſucceeded by oval Berries as large 
as middling Cherries, ſometimes fingle, at others two, 
three, or four are joined together; theſe have a ſapo- 
naceous Skin or Cover which incloſes a very ſmooth 
roundiſh Nut of the ſame Form, and of a ſhining black 
when ripe. Theſe Nuts were formerly broug} t to 
England for Buttons to Waiſtcoats, ſome were tipped 
with Silver, and others with different Metals; they 
were very durable, as they did not wear, and ſeldom 
broke. The Skin or Pulp, which ſurrounds the Nuts, 
is uſed in America to waſh Linen, but it is very apt to 
burn and deſtroy it, if often, uſed, being of a very acid 
Nature. 

The ad Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun 
growing naturally at La Vera Cruz in New Spain; 
this hath a ſtrorg woody Stalk, which riſes about 20 
Feet high, ſending out many ſhort ſtrong ligneous 
Branches covered with a, ſmooth. gray Bark, and gar- 
niſhed with winged Leaves, compoſed. of 2 Pair 
of Spear-ſhaped 1.obes verv ſtiff and ſmooth ; the 
inner Pair are ſmall, being ſeldom more than an Inch 
and a Half long, and half an Inch broad in the Middle; 
the two outer Lobes are near 3 Inches long, and al- 
moſt an Inch broad in the Middle, drawing to Points 
at both Fnds; they are oblique to the Foot Stalk, 
the Mid-rib running much nearer to the Border on one 
Side; they are of a pale green, and fit cloſe to the Mid- 
rib, which has no Border or Wing like the other. 
The End of the Branches are divided into 2 or 3 
Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining a looſe Spike of Flow- 
ers like thoſe of the other Sort; theſe are ſucceeded 
by roundiſh Berrics like thoſe of the former, but there 
are generally two, three, or four of them joined to- 
gether, . | | | 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds (which muſt 
be obtained from the Countries where they natural} 
grow, for they do not produce Fruit in Eur pe); — 
mult be put into ſmall Pots filled with rich freſh Earth, 
and plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark. The 

- Pots 
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Pots muſt be frequently watered, otherwiſe the Berries, 
whoſe outer Cover is very hard, will not vegetate. In 
five or ſix Weeks the Plants will appear, when the 
Glaſſes of the hot Bed ſhould be raiſed. every Day in 
warm Weather to admit freſh Air to them. In three 
Weeks or a Month after the Plants appear, they will 
be fit to tranſplant, when they muſt be ſhaken out of 
the Pots, and carefully parted, ſo as not to injure their 
Roots, and each planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot fil- 
led with light rich Earth, and then plunged into the 
hot Bed again, obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun 
every Day, until they have taken new Root after 
which Time they muſt have free Air admitted to them 
every Day when the Weather is warm, and be frequent- 
ly watered. 
After the Plants are well rooted, they will make great 
Progreſs ſo as to fill the Pots with their Roots in a few 
Weeks Time, they muſt then be ſhifted into larger 
Pots, and as they advance, ſhould be inured to bear the 
open Air by Degrees; for if they are forced too much 
in Summer, they ſeldom live through the Winter, I 
have frequently raiſed theſe Plants from Seeds to the 
Height of 2 Feet in one Summer, and their Leaves have 
been a Foot and a Half in Length, ſo that they made 
a fine Appearance; but theſe Plants did not ſurvive the 
Winter, whereas thoſe, which were expoſed to the open 
Air in 7uh, and thereby ſtinted in their Growth, conti- 
nued their Leaves freſh all the Winter. Theſe were 
placed in a Stove upon Shelves, where the Warmth was 
very moderate, with which theſe Plants will thrive bet- 
ter than in a greater Heat. 

SAPONARIA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 449. Lychnis. Turn. 
Infl. R. H. 333. Tab 175. Sopewort. 

The Charaters are, 

The Flower has a permaneꝝ Empalement of 1 Leaf, 
which is cut inte 5 Points. bas 5 Petals whoſe Tails 
are narrow, angular, and the Length of the Empal:- 
ment; their Borders are brad ebtuſe, and plain, It has 
10 Atwl-fſbaprd Stamina, the Length of the Tube of the 
Flower, whi-:h are alternately inſerted into the Petals, and 
terminated by cbtuſe preſlrate Summits, and a taper Ger- 
men ſupporting 2 ereft parallel Styles crawned by acute 


Stiomas. The Germen becomes a cloſe Capſule the Length 
of . the Empalement, having one Cell filled with ſmall 
Seeds. . 


The Species are, 

1. SAPONARIA calycibus cylindricis, folits avale-lance- 
elatis. Hert. Cliff. 165. Sopewort with cylindrical Em- 
palements, and oval Spear ſhaped Leaves, Lycbnis l- 
veſtris gue ſaponaria vulgo. Tourn, Infl. 336. Wild 
Campion, vulgarly called Sopewort. 

2. SAPONARIA cahcibus cylindyicir, foliis ovatis ner- 
vaſes ſemiamplexicaulibus. Sopewort with cylindrical Em- 
palements, and oval veined Leaves, half embracing 
the Stalxs.  Lychnis ſapsnaria difta, falis convaluts. 
Raii. Syn. 339. Campion, called Sope wort, with a twiſ- 
ted Leaf. 

. SAPONARIA calycibus pyramidatis quinquangulari- 
bus, folits oblongo-ovatis acuminatis. Sopewort with py- 
ramidal five cornered Empalements, and oblong, oval, 
acute-pointed Leaves. Lychnis ſegetum rubra, foltis per- 
foliate C. B. P. 204. Red Corn Campion, with tho- 
rough Wax Leaves. \ 
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4. SAPONARIA calycibus pyramidatis quinguaugulari- 


bur, faliis ovate-lancevlatis, ſemiamplexicaulibus. Sope- 
wort with pyramidal 5-cornered Empalements, and oval 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, half embracing the Stalks, Lych- 
nis ſegetum rubra, foliis perfoliate amplicribus Juſſ. Red 
Corn Campion, with larger thorough Wax Leaves. 

5. SAPONARIA taſycibus cylindricis villas, caule di- 
chotom» erecto patulo, Hort. Upſal. 106. Sopewort with 
cylindrical hairy Empalements, and erect ſpreading Stalks 
divided by Pairs. Lychnis Orientalis annua ſupina, an- 
tirrbini falio, fore minima purpuraſcente. Tourn, Cor. 
25. Low annual Faftern Sopewort, with a Snap dragon 
Leaf and the leaft purpliſh Flower. 

The firſt Sort is the common Sopewort of the Shops; 
this grows naturally in many Parts of England, and 1s 
rarely admitted into Gardens; it has a creeping Root 
which ſpreads far on every Side, ſo as in a ſhort Time 
to fill a large Space of Ground, from which ariſe many 
purpliſh Stalks about a Foot and a Half high, which 
are jointed and garniſhed with oppoſite Leaves at each ; 
theſe are oval,  Spear-ſhaped, and ſmooth, about three 
Inches long, and an Inch and a Half broad, ending in 
Points; they have three longitudinal Veins on their un- 
der Side, and are of a pale green. The Foot Stalks 
of the Flowers ariſe from the Wings of the Leaves op- 
poſite, they ſuſtain 4, 5, or more purple Flowers each, 
which have generally two ſmall Leaves placed under 
them. The Stalk is alſo terminated by a looſe Bunch 
of Flowers growing in Form of an Umbel, they have 
each a large ſwelling cylindrical Empalement,. and five 
broad obtuſe Petals which ſpread open, and are of a 


purple Colour. Theſe appear in Juhy, and are ſucceed- 
ed by oval Capſules with one- Cell, filled with tmall 
Seeds. 


The Leaves of this Plant are ſometimes uſed in Me- 
dicine, they are accounted opening and attenuating, 
and ſomewhat ſudorifick. The Decoction of this Plant 
is uſed to cleanſe and ſcower woollen Cloths : The poor 
People in ſome Countries uſe it inſtead of Sope for waſh- 
ing, from whence ithad its Title. 

There is a Variety of this with double Flowers, which 
is preſerved in Gardens, but the Roots are very apt to 
ſpread far on every Side, if they are not confined, ſo 
theſe Plants ſhould not be placed in Borders among 
better Flowers; but as the Flowers continue in Suc- 
ceſſion from July to the Middle of tember, fo a few 
of the Plants may be allowed a Place in ſome abje& 
Part of the Garden, for they will thrive in any Situa- 
tion, and propagate faſt enough by their creeping 
Roots | 

The 2d Sort was found growing in a Wood near 
Lichbarrow in Northamptmſbire, by Mr. Gerrard. It 
has been generally eſteemed a L» ſus} Nature, and not a 
diſtin Species, but 1 have never tound it alter in 40 
Years ; but as it doth not produce Seeds, fo there is no 
Certainty of its being a diſtin Species. The Roots of 
this do not ſpread like thoſe of the firſt, the Stalks are 
ſhorter, "thicker, and do not grow ſo erect; they riſe a 
Foot, the Joints are very near and ſwelling ; the Leaves 
are produced ſingly on the lower Part of their Stalks, 
but toward the Top they are often placed by Pairs; 
they are oval-ſhaped, . about 3 Inches long and two 
broad, having ſeveral lopgitudinal Veins or Plaits, and 

are 
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are hollowed like a Ladle. The Flowers are diſpoſed 
looſely on the Top of the Stalk, they have large cylin- 
drical Empalements; they ate of one Petal, and ſcarce 
any viſible Stamina; they. are of a purple Colour, and 
ſtower in July. This Plant is preſerved for the Sake of 
Variety in ſome Gardens, but as there is little Beauty in 
the Flowers, it does not merit a Place in Gardens for 
Pleaſure. It is eaſily propagated by parting the Roots in 
Autumn, and loves a moiſt ſhady Situation. 

The 3d Sort is an annual Plant, which grows natu- 
rally among Corn in the South of France and [tay. 
This riſes with an upright Stalk near a Foot and a Halt 
high, branching out upward into ſeveral Diviſions ; theſe 
always are by Pairs oppoſite, as are alſo the Leaves, 
which are about an Inch and a Half long, and half an Inch 
broad at their Baſe, ending in acute Points; they fit 
cloſe. to the Stalks, are ſmooth, and of a gray Colour, 
The Flowers are produced at the End of the Branches, 
each ſtanding upon a long naked Foot Stalk ; their Em- 
palements are large, ſwelling, and pyramidal, having 
$ acute Corners or Angles; the Petals are but ſmall ; 
they have long "Necks or Tails, which are narrow; 
their upper Part is obtuſe, and of a reddiſh purple Co- 
lour, Theſe. appear in June and July, and the Seeds 
ripen in Autumn. ; by 
The Ath Sort grows naturally in Spain; this is alſo an 
annual Plant; it riſes with a ſtrong ſmooth Stalk about 
2 Feet high, garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves 
3 Inches long, and an Inch and a Half broad near their 
Baſe, drawing to a Point at the End; they are fleſhy, 
of a gray Colour, and are very ſmooth ; theſe are pla- 
ced by Pairs, and half embrace the Stalks with their 
Baſe ; the upper Part of the Stalk divides into many 
Branches, which are again ſubdivided into- long naked 
Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining a ſingle Flower; the Em- 
palement of the Flower is large, pyramidal, and ſwell - 
ing, having 5 acute Angles. The. Flowers are com- 
poſed of five obtuſe red Petals, which ſpread open flat 
above the Empalement. Theſe appear in June and Ju- 
ly, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the Levant, from 
whence Dr. Tournefort ſent the. Seeds. This is a low 
annual Plant, ſeldom riſing more than 4 Inches high, 
but divides. into Branches by Pairs: from the Bottom, 
which ſpread aſunder. "The Leaves are very ſmall, the 
Flowers come out-ſingle from the Wings of the Leaves; 
they have bairy cylindrical Empalements, out ot which 
the Petals of the Flowers do but juſt peep, ſo are not 
obvious at any Diſtance. The whole Plant is very 
.clammy to the Touch. As this Plant makes no Figure, 
ſo it is only kept for Variety. 

Theſe Plants are eaſily propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown where the Plants are to remain, and will 
require--no other Care but to keep them clean from 
Weeds, and thin them where they are too cloſe. If 
the Seeds are ſown in Autumn, or are permitted to ſcat- 
ter, the Plants will come up without Care. 

- SAPOTA. Plum. Nov. Gen- 43. Tab. 4. Acras. 
Lin. Gen. Pl. 1093. The Mammee Sapota. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower bas a permanent Empalement compoſed of 
5 eval Leaves, which are acute-printed and eref?. It has 


5 reundiſh Heart-ſhaped Petals, conuected at their Baſe 
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ending in acute Points; and 5 ſbort Stamina the Length 
of the Tube, terminated by Arrow-pointed Summits, with 
an oval Germen, ſupporting a ſbort Style crowned by an ob- 
tuſe Stigma, Tbe Germen becomes an oval ſucculent Fruit, 
inclefing one or two oval hard Nuts or Stones, 

The Species are, 

1. SAPOTA feliis oblongo-ovatis, fructibut turbinatis 
glabris. Sapota with oblong oval Leaves, and ſmooth 
turbinated Fruit. Sapota fructu turbinato minori. Plum, 
Nov. Gen. 43. Sapota with a ſmaller turbinated Fruit, 


2. SAPOTA foliis lanceolatis, fructu maxi mo ovate, ſe- 


minibus cvatis utringue acutis. Sapota with Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, a very large oval Fruit, and oval Seeds pointed 
at both Ends. 


Sapota is what theſe Fruit are called by the Natives of | 


America, to which ſome add the Appellation of Mam- 
mee ; but there is no other Name given to theſe Fruits 
by the Engliſh, ſince they have ſettled in the JeNt-Indics, 
ſo far as I can leatn. 

The 1ſt of theſe Trees is common about Panama, and 
ſome other Places in the Spaniſh Meſt- Indies, but is 
not to be found in any of the Engliſh Settlements in 
America, The ſecond Sort is very common in Jamaica, 
Burbadoes, and moſt of the Iflands In the Jeft-Indies, 
where the Trees are planted in Gardens for their Fruit, 
which is by many Perſons greatly eſteemed. 

The 2d Sort grows in America to the Height of 35 


or. 40 Feet, having a ſtrait Trunk, coverred with an 


'Aſh-coloured Bark. The Branches are produced on 


every Side, ſo as to form a regular Head; theſe are 
beſet with Leaves, a Foot in Length, and near three 


Inches broad in the Middle, drawing to a Point at 
each End. The Flowers which are produced from 


the Branches, are of a Cream Colour; when theſe fall 
away, they are ſucceeded by large oval or Top-ſhaped 
Fruit, covered with a browniſh Skin, under which is a 
thick Pulp of a Ruſſet Colour, very luſcious, called 
Natural Marmalade, from its Likeneis to Marmalede of 
Quinces. EET 
As theſe Trees are Natives of very warm Countries, 
they cannot be preſerved in England, unleſs in the war- 
melt Stoves and managed with great Care. They are 
8 by planting the Stones, but as theſe will not 
eep good long out ot the Ground, the ſureſt Method 
to obtain theſe Plants is, to have the Stones planted in 
Tubs of Earth, as ſoon as they are taken out of the 
Fruit, and the Tubs placed in a Situation where they 
may have the Morning Sun, and. kept duly watered. 
When the Plants come up, they muſt be ſecured from 


the Vermin and kept clear from Weeds, but ſhould re- 


main in the Country till they are about a Foot high, 
when they may be ſhipped for England; but they ſhould 
be brought over in the Summer Seaſon, and, if poſſible, 
Time enough for the Plants to make good Roots after 
they arrive. During their Paſſage they muſt have ſome 
Water, while they continue in a warm Climate; but as 
they come into colder Weather, they ſhould have 
very little Moiſture ; and they muſt be ſecured from 
Salt Water, which will ſoon deſtroy the Plants if it 
gets at them, N | 
When theſe Plants arrive in England, they ſhould be 
carefully taken out of the "Tubs, preſei ving ſome Earth 
to their Roots, and planted into Pots filled my 
-arth, 


preſſe 
dinal. 
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Earth, and then plunged into a moderate hot Bed of 
Tanners Bark, obſerving, if the Weather 1s hot, to 
ſhade the Glaſſes with Mats every Day, to ſcreen the 
Plants from the Sun, until they have taken new Root; 
obſerving alſo, not to water them too much at firſt, 
eſpecially if the Earth in which they come over is 
moiſt ; becauſe too much Water is very injurious to 
them before they are well rooted, but afterward they 
muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water in warm Wea- 
ther; and they muſt have a large Share of Air admit- 
ted to them, otherwiſe their Leaves will be infeſted with 
Inſedts, and become foul; in which Cafe they muſt be 
waſhed with a Sponge to clean them, without which 
the Plants will not thrive. 

In the Winter theſe Plants muſt be placed in the 
warmeſt Stove, and in cold Weather they ſhould have 
but little Water given to them, though they muſt be 
frequently refreſhed when the Earth is dry; eſpecially 
if they retain their Leaves all the Winter, they will re- 
quire a greater Share of Water, than when they drop 
their Leaves; ſo that this muſt be done with Diſcretion, 
according to the State in which the Plants are. As theſe 
Plants grow in Magnitude, they ſhould be ſhifted into 
Pots of a larger Size, but they muſt not be over potted, 
for that will infallibly deſtroy them. 

SARRACENA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 657. Tab. 476. 
Lin. Gen. P. 578. The Sideſaddle Flower. 

The Cbaradlers are, 

The Flower bas a deuble Empalement ; the under is com- 
pꝛſed of 3 ſmall cual L-aves, which fall away; the up- 
per has 5 large coloured Leaves, which are permanent. It 
has 5 oval inf xe, Petals which inclaſe the Stamina, wiſe 
Tails are oblong, oval, and erefl, and a great Number of 
ſmall Stamina, terminated by Target-jhap?d Summits. 
In the Center is it ſituated a roundiſh Germen, ſupporting 
a ſbort cylindrical Style, crowned by a Target-ſbated, fioe- 
cornered Stigma c:vering the Stamina, and is permanent. 
The Germen becomes à roundiſh Capſule with five Cells, 
filled with ſmall Sceds. 

The Species are, 

1. SARRACENA it gibbis. Hort. Cliff. 427. Sar- 
racena with gibbous Leaves. Sarracena Canadenſit, fo- 
liis cavis & auritis. Tourn. Inſl. 657. Sarracena of Cana- 
da, with hollow and cared Leaves. 

2. SARRACENA foliis ftriflis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 510. 
Sarracena with cloſed Leaves. This is the Sarracena fo- 
liis longioribus & anguſlioribus. Caleſb. Car. 2. p. 69. 
Sarracena with longer and narrower Leaves. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally upon Bogs in moſt 
Parts of North America; this bath a ſtrong fibrous 
Root, which ſtrikes deep into the ſoft Earth, from 
which. ariſe 5, 6, or 7 Leaves, in Proportion to the 
Strength of the Plant; theſe are about 5 Inches long; 
they are hollow like a Pitcher, narrow at their Baſe, 
but ſwell out large at the Top ; their outer Sides are 
rounded, but on their inner Side they are a little com- 
preſſed, and have a broad leafy Border running longitu- 
dinally the whole Length of the Tube; and to the 
rounded Part of the Leaf there is on the Top a large 
Appendage or Ear ſtanding erect, of a browniſh Co- 
lour ; this ſurrounds the Outſide of the Leaves about 
two Thirds of the Top, it is eared at both Ends, and 
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waved round the Border, From the Center of the 
Root, between the Leaves, ariſes a ſtrong, round, na- 
ked Foot Stalk about a Foot high, ſuſtaining one nod- 
ding Flower at the Top, which has à double Empale- 
ment; the outer one is of one Leaf, divided into 5 
Parts to the Bottom, where they are connected to the 
Foot Stalks; theſe Segments are obtuſe and bend over 
the Flower, ſo as to cover the Inſide of it; they are of 
a purple Colour on the Outſide, but green within, ha- 
ving purple Edges; the inner Empalement which -is 
compoſed of three green Leaves, falls off ; within theſe 
are 5 oval Petals of a purple Colour, which are hol- 
lowed like a Spoon; theſe cover the Stamina and Sum- 
mits, with Part of the Stigma alſo.. In the Center is 
ſituated a large, roundiſh, channelled Germen, ſupport- 
ing a ſhort Style, crowned by a very broad five-corner- 
ed Stigma, faſtened in the Middle to the Style, and co- 
vering the Stamina like a Target; this is green, and the 
5 Cot ners which are ſtretched out beyond the Brim are 
each cut into 2 Points, and are purpliſh. Round the 
Germen are ſituated a great Number of ſhort Stamina, 
joining the Sides of the Germen cloſely, and termina- 
ted by Target - ſnaped, turrowed Summits, of a pale 
Sulphur Colour. When the Flower decays, the Ger- 
men ſwells to a large roundiſh Capſule with 5 Cells, co- 
vered by the permanent Stigma, and filled with ſmall 
Seeds, It flowers in June, and the Seeds ripenin Autumn. 
The 2d Sort grows naturally in Carolina; on Bogs 
and in ſtanding ſhallow Waters. The Leaves grow 
near 3 Feet high, being ſmall at the Bottom, but widen- 
ing gradually to the Top. Theſe are hollow, and arch- 
ed over at the Mouth like a Friar's Cowl. The Flow. 
ers grow on naked Pedicles, riſing from the Root to the 
Height of 3 Feet and are green. : 
Theſe Plants are eſteemed for the ſingular Structure 
of their Leaves and Flowers, which are ſo different 
from all the known Plants, as to have little Reſem- 
blance of any yet diſcovered, but there is ſome Diffi- 
culty in getting them to thrive in England, when they 
are obtained from Abroad; for as they grow naturally 
on Bogs, or in ſhallow ſtanding Waters, unleſs they are 
conſtantly kept in Wet, they will not thrive; and al- 
though the Winters are very ſharp in the Countries 
where the firſt Sort naturally grows, yet being covered 
with Water, and the Remains of decayed Plants, they 

are defended from Froſt. | 
The beſt Method to obtain theſe Plants is, to pro- 
cure them from the Places of their natural Growth, 
and to have them taken up with large Balls of Earth to 
their Roots, and planted in Tubs of Earth; which muſt 
be conſtantly watered during their Paſſage, otherwite they 
will decay before they arrive; for there is little Proba- 
bility of raiſing theſe Plants from Seeds, ſo as to pro- 
duce Flowers in many Years, if the Seeds do grow ; 
ſo that young Plants ſhould be taken up to bring over, 
which are more likely to ſtand here, than thoſe which 
have flowered two or three Times. When they are 
brought over, they ſhould be planted into pretty large 
Pots, filled with ſoft ſpongy Earth, mixed with rotten 
Wood, Moſs, and Turf, which is very like the natu- 
ral Soil in which they grow. Theſe Pots ſhould be 
put into Tubs or large Pans which will hold Water, 
| | with 
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with which they muſt be conſtantly ſupplied, and placed 
in a ſhady Situation in Summer; but in Winter they 
mult be chvered with Moſs, or ſheltered under a Frame, 
otherwiſe they will not live in. this Country; for as they 
muſt be kept in Pots, ſo if theſe are expoſed to the 
Froſt, it will ſoon penetrate through them, and 
greatly injure, if not deſtroy the Plants; but when 
they are placed under a common Frame, where they 
may have the open Air in mild Weather, and be ſhel - 
tered from hard Froſt, they will thrive and flower very 
well. 4 | 

SASSAFRAS. See Laurus. 

SATUREJA. Tourn. bf. R. H. 197. Thymbra. 
Tourn. Inft. 197. Lin. Gen. Fl. 626, Savory; in French, 
Sarriete. 

The CharadFers are, 

The Flower hath an eref, tubulous, flriated, permanent 
Empalement of one Leaf indented at the Brim in 5 
Points ; it bath 1 ringent Petal, whoſe T ube is cylindri- 
cal and ſhorter than the Empalement ; the Chaps are ſingle, 
the upper Lip eref and obtuſe, having an acute Indenture 
at the Point, The under Lip is ſpreading, divided into 
3 Parts, nearly equal. It has 4 briſtly Stamina, 2 of 
which are almoſt the Lengob of the upper Lip, the other 2 


- ſhorter; they are terminated by Summits which touch each 


other, and a four printed Germen ſupporting a briſtiy 

Style, crowned by 2 briſtly Stigmas. The Germen 2 

ward becomes 4 Seeds, which ripen in the Empalement. 
The Species are, 

1. SaTUREJA pedunculis bifloris. Vir. Cliff. 87. Sa- 
vory with two Flowers upon each Foot Stalk, Sature- 
ja. ſativa. J. B. 3. 272. Garden or Summer Savory, 

2. SATUREJA floribus verticillatis, folits ovatis acutis. 
Flor. Leyd. Prod. 324. Savory with whorled Flowers, 
and oval acute-pointed Leaves. T bymbra legitima. Clu}. 
Hi f. p. 358. The true Thymbra. 

3. SATUREJA pedunculis dicbetamis lateralibus ſolita- 
riis, foliis mucronatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 568. Savoury with 
ſingle diverging Foot Stalks on the Sides of the Branch- 
es, and ſharp- pointed Leaves. Satureja montana. C. B. 
P. 218. Mountain or Winter Savory, 

4. SATUREJA capitulis terminalibus, foltis lanceoletis 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 567. Savory with Heads of Flowers termi- 
nating the Stalks, and — Leaves. Clinopadi- 
um pulegii anguſto rigidoque folio, Virginianum, floſculis 
in =S 4%. Pluk. Alm. 110. Tab. 54. fig. — 
ginian Field Baſil with a ſtiff narrow Pengyroyal Leaf, 
and Flowers diſpoſed on the Tops of the Stalks. 

5. SATUREJA / ago vat is ſerratis, corymbis termina- 
libus dichotomis. Lin. Sf. P. £68. Savopy with oval 
flawed: Leaves, and Flowers growing in a divided Co- 
rymbus, terminating the Stalks. Calamintha eretta, 
Virginiana, mucronats folio glabro. Mor. Hit. 3. p. 413. 


Upright Virginian Field Baſil, with a ſmooth acute- 


pointed Leaf. 

6. SATUREJA vertici/lis lanuginefts, dentibus calycinis 
ſetaceis piloſit. Hort. Cl F. 306. Savory with woolly 
Whorls of Flowers, whoſe Indentures of their Empale- 
ments are briſtly and hairy. Thymbra Hiſpanica majo- 
ranæ folio. Tourn. Inſi R, H. 197. Greater Spaniſh 
Thymbra with a Marjoram Leaf, commonly called Ma- 
ſtick Thyme. | 
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7. SATUREJA verticillis faftigiatis concatenati 1 
linear i-lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. hv Savory — 
ed Whorls of Flowers, and linear Spear-thaped Leaves. 
Thymbra ſancti Julian i five ſatureja verior. Cob. Tenn, 
425. St. Fulian's Thymbra, or the true Savory. 

8. SATUREJA pedunculis corymboſis lateralibus gemini; 
brafleis calyce brevioribus. Lin. Sp. Pl, 568. Savory 
with Corymbuſes of Flowers upon Foot Stalks, grow- 
ing by Pairs from the Wings of the Leaves, and Brac- 
teæ ſhorter than the Empalements, Clinopodium Creti- 
cum, * Exot. — Cretan Field Raſil. 

9. SATUREJA floribus ſpicatis, foliis carinatis - 
tis ciliatis. Lin. Mat. 2 28 15 Savory with ſpiked 


Flowers, and Keel-ſhaped hairy Leaves having Spots. 


Thymum legitimum.” Cluſ. Hiſt. 1. p. 375. The legt. 
timate Thyme. . 

The 1ſt Sort is generally known in the Gardens by 
the Title of Summer Savoury. This is an annual Plant, 
which grows naturally in the South of France and in 
Italy, but is cultivated in the Engliſh Gardens, for the 
Kitchen and medicinal Uſe. It riſes with flender erect 
Stalks about a Foot high, ſending out Branches at each 
Joint by Pairs, garniſhed with Leaves placed by Pairs, 
about an Inch long, and one Eighth of an Inch broad 
in the Middle; they are tiff, a little hairy, and have 
an aromatick Odour if rubbed. The Flowers grow 
from the Wings of the Leaves toward the upper Part 
of the Branches, each Foot Stalk ſuſtaining 2 Flowers, 
of the Lip Kind, having a ſhort cylindrical Tube; the 
upper Lip is erect and indented at the Point, the lower 
is divided into 3 almoſt equal Parts; they are of a pale 
Fleſh Colour and appear in Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in 
Autumn. 

The ad Sort grows naturally in Crete; this riſes with 
a ſhrubby Stalk about 2 Feet high, dividing into ſeve- 
ral flender ligneous Branches, garniſhed with ſmall ſtiff 
oval Leares ending in acute Points, which emit-an aro- 
matick Odour When bruiſed. The Flowers grow in 
thick Whorls round the Stalks toward the Top, they 
have ſhort, hairy, five-pointed Empalements; the 
Tube of the Petal is longer than the Cup, and the 
Flower is ſhaped like that of the former, but larger 
and of a brighter red Colour. This Plant flowers in 
June, July, and Auguſt, but rarely ripens its Seeds in 
England. | 

The 3d Sort is well known in the Gardens by the 
Title of Winter Savoury ; this is a perennial Plant, 
which grow naturally in the South of France and Italy, 
but is here cultivated in Gardens both for Food and 
Phyſick. This hath a ſhrubby low branching Stalk ; 
the Branches riſe about a Foot high, they are ligneous, 
and garniſhed with 2 very narrow Leaves about an 
Inch long at each Joint; they are ſtiff, and ſtand op- 
poſite; from the Baſe of theſe come out a few ſmall 
Leaves in Cluſters. The Flowers grow from the 
Wings of the Leaves upon ſhort Foot Stalks; they 
are ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt Sort, but are larger and 
of a'paler-Colour, Theſe appear in June, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by Seeds which ripen in Autumn, but the Plants 
will continue ſeveral Years, eſpecially if planted on a 
poor dry Soil. | 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in North America ; 
this hath a perennial Root, hut the Stalk is annual, 

; and 
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and riſes about a Foot and a Half high; it is ſtiff, an- 
gular, and branches out toward the Top. "The Leaves 
are ſtiff, Spear-ſhaped, and pointed; they are about an 
Inch and a Half long, and a Quarter of an Inch broad 
in the Middle, pointed at both Ends, and have a ſtrong 
Scent of re w. the Stalks are terminated b 
white Flowers, collected into globular Heads. Tbef⸗ 
appear in Fuly, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by Seeds in 
England. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Spain; this is 

known in the Engliſß Gardens by the Title of Herb 
Maſtick, or Maſtick Thyme. This hath a ſhrubby 
branching Stalk, which riſes a Foot and a Half high, 
covered with a brown Bark; the Branches are ſlender 
but ligneous, and garniſhed with Leaves like thoſe of 
Thyme, but a little larger. The Flowers grow in 
roundiſh Whorls toward the Top of the Branches, 
which have a Down about them, whereby the Plant 
is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from all the other of this Tribe. 
The Flowers are ſmall, white, and ſtand in hairy briſt- 
ly Empalements; the whole Plant has a very grateful 
Odour. It flowers in June, but does not produce Seeds 
here. 
There is another Variety of this (if not a diſtin 
Species) which has weaker Branches, ſmaller hairy 
Leaves, and very ſmall Whorls of Flowers which are 
hairy, but not woolly like the former. The Seeds of 
this were ſent me from Spain, but I have not had Trial 
enough yet of the Plants, to determine if it is really 
different from the other. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in Spain and ſome 
Parts of Italy; this hath very flender ligneous Stalks 
which grow ere@, about 9 Inches high, ſending out 
2 or 3 24 Side Branches toward the Bottom; theſe 
are garniſhed with narrow, Spear-ſhaped, ſtiff Leaves, 
placed oppoſite. The Flowers grow in Whorls above 
each other for more than half the Length of the Stalk, 
they ſeem as if they were bundled together. The 
Flowers are ſmall and white, they appear in Fuly, but 
the Seeds ſeldom ripen here; the whole Plant has a plea- 
ſant aromatick Scent. | 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in Crete; this hath 
very lender ligneous Stalks which riſe near a Foot and 
a Halt high, garniſhed with ſmall, oval, ſtiff, acute- 

inted Leaves, whoſe Borders are reflexed. The 
Flower grow in roundiſh Whorls upon Foot Stalks, 
which riſe by Pairs from the Wings of the Leaves ; 
theſe are ſmall and white, they appear ia "Fuly, and if 
the Seaſon proves warm, the Seeds will ripen in 
Autumn. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in Crete; this has a 
low ſhrubby Stalk, which ſends out Branches on every 
Side; theſe grow about 6 Inches long, and are hoary ; 
they are garniſhed with ſtiff, narrow, acute pointed 
Leaves, hollowed like the Keel of a Boat. The Flow. 
ers grow in ſhort roundiſh Spikes at the End of the 
Branches, they are ſmall and white; the whole Plant is 
hoary, and very aromatick. This never produces 
Seeds in England. | 

The 1 Sort is only cultivated by Seeds; theſe 
ſhould be ſown the Beginning of April, on a Bed of 
light Earth, either where they are to remain, or for 
uanſplanting; if the Plants are to ſtand unremoved, 
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the Seeds ſhould be ſown thinly ; but if they are to be 
tranſplanted, they may be ſown cloſer. When the 
Plants appear they muſt be kept clean from Weeds, and 
afterward they may be treateed as Marjoram. 

The 2d, 7th, and gth Sorts, are too tender to live 
through the Winter in the open Air in England. .Theſ\: 
are generally propagated by. Slips or Cuttings, which 
take Root very readily during any of the Summer 
Months; it theſe Cuttings or Slips are planted in a ſhady 
Border, or ſhaded from the Sun with Mats, they will 
put out Roots in two Months fit to be tranſplanted, when 
they ſhould be taken up carefully, and each tranſplant- 
ed into a ſmall Pot, filled with freſh undunged Earth, 
and placed in the Shade till they have taken new Reoot; 
then they may be placed in a ſheltered Situation, where 
they may remain till the End of Oftber, and then 
ſhould be placed under a common hot Bed Frame, where 
they may be expoſed to the open Air, when the Wea- 
ther is mild; but they muſt be protected from hard 
Froſt, which will deſtroy them. 

As theſe Plants ſeldom live above 3 or 4 Years, ſo 
there ſhould be a Supply of young Plants raiſed to pre- 
ſerve the Species, otherwiſe they may be ſoon loſt. 
In Winter they ſhould not have much Wet, for the 
are very ſubject to grow mouldy by Moiſture, but el. 
pecially if the free Air is excluded from them; or if 
their Branches are drawn up weak, they are very apt to 
grow mouldy, eſpecially when the free Air is excluded 
from them, and then they ſoon decay. 

The 3d Sort is very hardy, ſo if ſown or planted on a 
dry lean Soil, will endure the greateſt Cold of our Win- 
ters. I have ſeen ſome of the Plants growing on the 
Top of an old Wall, where they were tully expoſed to 
the Cold, and theſe ſurvived the ſevere Froſt, when 
moſt of thoſe which were growing in the Ground were 
deſtroyed This may be propagated either by Seeds as 
the firſt Sort, or Slips, which, if planted in the Spring, 
will take Root very freely. Theſe Plants will laſt ſe ve- 
ral Years, but when they are old, their Shoots will be 
ſhort and not ſo-well furniſhed with Leaves, ſo will not 
be ſo good for Uſe as young Plants, therefore it will 
— proper to raiſe a Supply of young Plants every other 

ear. 

The 5th Sort has a perennial Root, but the Stalks 
decay'every Autumn, There are two Varieties of this, 
one of them has narrower Leaves and larger Heads 
than the other, and the Leaves have very little Scent ; 
whereas thoſe of the common Sort, ſmell fo like Pen- 
nyroyal, as not to be diſtinguiſhed by thoſe who do not 
ſee the Plants. This Sort ſometimes produces good 
Seeds here, from which the Plants may be eaſily propa- 
gated z they may alſo be increaled by planting Cuttings 
in the Spring, as is practiſed for Mint; theſe will take 
Root freely, and if they are afterwards planted in a 
moſt Soil, will thrive exceedingly ; but as the Plant is 
never uſed here, it is only kept for Variety in ſome cur i- 
ous Gardens. 

The 8th Sort is annual, and fo tender as rarely to per. 
perfect its Seeds here, ſo that there is great Difficulty 
to preſerve it. The Cuttings or Slips of this will take 
Root, by which the Plant may be continued two or 
three Years; but theſe _ be ſheltered in Winter un- 
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der a Frame and kept dry, for Wet at that Seaſon will 
{oon deſtroy them. 

SATYRIUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. go1. Orebis. Tourn, Inſt. 

R. H. 431. Tab. 247 & 248. 
The Charadlers are, 

It bath a ſingle Stalk; the Fliwers have no Empalement, 
but fit upon the Germen : They have 5 oblong oval Petals, 
3 outer and 2 inner, riſing and joined in a Helmet; they 
bave à one leaved Nectarium, ſituated on the Side between 
the Diviſion of the Petals, faſtened to the Receptacle. 
The upper Lip is ſhort and eref, the under is plain 
and bangs downward, their Baſe repreſents the hinder 
Part of the Scrotum. They bave two ſhort ſlender Sta 
mina ſitting upon the Pointal,. baving cval Summits which 
bave double Cells ſhut up in the upper Lip of the Nefari- 
um, and an oblong twiſted German ſituated under the Flotu- 
er, having a ſhort Style growing on the upper Lip of the 
Necla ium, crowned by an obtuſe compreſſed Stigma. Thbe 
Germen becomes an oblong Capſule with one Cell, having 

' 3 Keels and 3 Cells, opening under the Keels three Mays, 
and filled with ſmall Seeds. | 
The Species are, 

1. SATYRIUM bGulbis palmatis, foliis linearibus, nefa- 
rii labia reſupinato trilobo, intermedia majrre. Af. Upſal. 
1740. p. 19. Satyrium with handed Bulbs, linear 
Leaves, and the under Lip of the Nectatrium with 3 

Lobes, the Middle being the largeſt. Orchis N 

j anguſtifolia Alpina, nigro flore. C. B. P. 86. Narcow- 

leaved handed Orrbis of the Alps with a black Flower. 
2. SATYRIUM' bulbis indivuiſis foliis lanceolatis, nefta- 

rii labis trifido, intermedia lineari, obliqua premorſa. AF. 

3 Upſal.: 1740. Tab. 18. Satyrium with an undfvided Bulb, 
Spear - ſnaped Leaves, and the Lip of the Nectarium 
trifid, the middle Segment being linear and obliquely 
bitten, Orchis barbata fœtida. J. B. Piſt. 2. p. 756. 
The Lizard Flower, or great Goatſtones. 

3. SATYRIUM bulbis palmatis, foliis oblongis obtuſis, 
nettarii labis lineari tr fids, intermedia obſeleta. Att. Up- 
ſal. 1740. p. 18. Satyrium with handed Bulbs, oblong 
blunt Leaves, and the Lip of the Nectarium divided 

- into three linear Paris, the middle one being obſolete. 
Orchis palmata minor, flore lutes viridi. Raii Syn. 11. 239. 
Smaller handed Orchis with a green Flower, by ſome 

| called the Frog Orchis. | | 
= 4. SATYRIUM bulbis faſciculatis, felits lanceolatis, nec- 
i| tarii labio triſido acute, intermedia majore. AA. Upſal. 
17 40. Satyrium with cluſtered Bulbs. Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, and the Lip of the NeQarium divided into three 
| | acute Parts, the middle one being the largeſt. Orchis 

| palmata Alpina, ſpica drnſa albo-viridi. Haller Helv. 68. 

* : Alpine handed Orchis, with a thick clole Spike of whit- 
iſh green Flowers, | 

The iſt Sort grows naturally upon the A'ps ; this 
has a bread handed bulbous Root, the Stalk riſes about 
9 Inches. high, and is, garniſhed with very narrow 
Leaves ; thoſe on the lower Part are about 4 Inches 
long, but on the upper they are ſearce one Inch; 

their Baſe embraces the Stalk. The Flowers grow in a 

thick ſhort Spike at the Top, they are of a dark pur- 
ple Colour z the Lip of the NeQtarium has 3 Lobes, 
the middle one being the largeſt. This flowers the Be- 

Finning of June. 1 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in ſeveral Parts of 
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England ; this has a ſolid bulbous Root, not divided ; 
the Stalk is ſtrong, and riſes 15 Inches high; the low. 
er Part is garniſhed with Leaves near 5 Inches lon 
and half an Inch broad, which embrace the Stalk with 
their Baſe. The Spike of Flowers which occupies 
the upper Part of the Stalk is 6 Inches long; the 
Flowers are of, a dirty white, with ſome linear Stripes 
and Spots of a brown Colour; the Beard or middle 
Segment of the Lip of the Nectarium is 2 Inches long, 
and appears as if it was obliquely bitten off, It flow. 
ers the latter End of June. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally on dry Paſtures, and 
upon Chalk Hills in ſeveral Parts of England. This 
has a handed bulbous Root; the Stalk riſes near a Foot 
high; the lower Part is garniſhed with Leaves 3 Inches 
long and half an Inch broad, whoſe Baſes embrace 
the Stalk. The Flowers grow in a long ſlender Spike 
on the Top of the Stalk; the Nectarium varies in 
Colour, it is ſometimes of a duſky purple, and at others 
of a yellowiſh green Colour. It flowers the latter End 
of May, or the Beginning of June. 

The 4th Sort grows near Verona, and upon the Alps. 
This hath ſeveral ſmall Bulbs joined together; the 
Stalk riſes about 8 Inches high, the lower Part is gar- 
niſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves about 3 Inches long, 
which embrace the Stalk with their Baſe. The Flow- 
ers ate collected in a ſhort thick Spike on the Top of 
the Stalk, and are of an herbaceous white Colour. 
This flowers in June. 

All theſe Plants are difficult to propagate, ſo the beſt 
Way to obtain them, is to take up their Roots at a pro- 
per Seaſon, and tranſplant them into the Gardens, 
putting the leveral Sorts into different Soils, as near to 
that in which they naturally grow as poſſible, and to 
leave the Ground undiſturbed ; for if their Roots are 
injured, the Plants ſeldom thrive after, The Manage- 
ment of this Plant being the ſame as for the Qrchis, I 
ſhall not repeat it here. | 
SAVINE. Sec Juniperus. 

SAVORY. See Satureja. 

SAURURUS, Lin. Gen. H. 414. Lizards-tail, 
The Ctaratters are, 

The Flawers are dijpeſed in a Katkin or Tail : they bave 
an ablong permanent Empalement of 1 Leaf, coloured on 
the Side. They have no Fetal, but bave 6 long Hair-like 
Stamina, placed three on each Side ap paſite, ter minated by 
oblong erect Summiis; and an oval Germen with 3 Liebes 
bauing n1 Style, but is crowned by tree blunt permanent 
Stigmas. The Germen becomes an oval Berry with ane 
Cell, inclaſing one av Seed. | 

We have but one Species of this Genus in 

the Engliſh Gardens, viz, 

SAURURUS foliis cordatis ptiolatis, ſpicis ſolitariis re- 
feurvis. Hort. Upſal. gi. Lards- tail with Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves having Foot Stalks, and ſingle recurved Spikes 
of Flowers. Serpentaria repens, floribus flaminei: ſpi- 
catis, bryonie nigre folio ampliore pingui, Virginien/is. 
Pluk. Alm. 343. Creeping Snakewort of Virginia 
with ſpiked ſtamineous Flowers, and a large, fat, black, 
briony Leaf. : TI | | 
This Plant grows naturally in moſt Parts of North 
America. The Root is - fibrqus and perennial ; the 
Stalks riſes near a Foot and a Half high, having ſome 
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longitudinal Furrows ; the Leaves are Heart-ſhaped 
and ſmooth ; they are about 3 Inches long, and two 
broad at their Baſe, ending in obtuſe Points, and have 
ſeveral longitudinal Veins which join at the Foot Stalk, 
but diverge from the Mid-rib toward the Borders in the 
Middle, and join again at the Point; theſe ſtand upon 
Foot Stalks about an Inch long, which are placed alter- 
nately on the Stalk. The Spike of Flowers comes out 
from the Wing of the Leaves toward the Top of 
the Stalk, which is taper, and about two Inches long; 
theſe appear in July, but make litile Appearance, and 
are not ſucceeded by Seeds in England. The Stalk 
decays in Autumn. | 

This is preſerved in Botanick Gardens for Variety, 
but, as it has no Beauty is very rarely admitted into 
other Gardens ; it is propagated by parting the Root, 
which may be performed either in Autumn, ſoon after 
the Stalks decay, or in Spring, before the Roots begin 
to ſhoot ; it loves a moiſt Soil and a ſhady Situation. 

The other Plants, which in the former Editions of 
this Work were placed in this Genus, are now remov- 
cd to the Genus of Piper. 

SAXIFRAGA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 252. Tab. 129. 
Lin. Gen. Pl. 494. Saxifrage. 

The Cbaracters are, 

The Flower bath a ſbort permanent acute Empalement 
of 1 Leaf cut into 5 Parts ; it bas 5 plain Piuls longer 
than the Empalement, and 10 Awl-jbap:d Stamina, termi- 
nated by roundiſh Summits, with a raundiſb acute-printed 
Germen fitting upon 2 Styles crowned by obtuſe Stiomas, 
The Germen becomes an oval Capſule with 2 Horns opening 
between their Tepe, and filled with ſmall Seed;. 

The Specter are, 

I. SAXIFRAGA folits caulinis reniformibus labalis caule 
ramoſo, radice granulat. Hort. Cliff. 167. Saxifrage 
with Leaves upon the Stalks which are IKidney-ſhaped, 
having Lobes, a branching talk, and-Roots like Grains 
of Corn. Saxifraga rotundifolia, alba. C. B. P. 339, 
Round-leaved white Saxifrage. 

2. SAXIFRAGA foliis radicatis aggregatis lingulatis, 
cartilagineo- ſerratit, caule ramsſo, Saxilrage with Tongue- 
ſhaped Leaves at the Root joined together, having 
cartilaginous Saws, and a branching Stalk Saxifraga 
folio ſedi anguſtiore, ſerrato Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 252. Saxi- 
frage with a narrow Houſeleek Leat ſawed on its Edges. 

3 SAXIFRAGA foliis radicatis aggregatis cuntiformibus 
cartilagineo-ſerratis, caule paniculato. Saxifrage with the 
lower Leaves Wedge-ſhaped and joined together, with 
Edges having cartilaginous Saws, and a paniculated 
Stalk, — Ao foliis ſubrotundis ferratis Tourn. Inft. 
252. Saxitrage with roundiſh ſawed Leaves. 

4. SAXIFRAGA foliis radicatis aggregatis linzu/atis 
cartilagineo-ſerratis, caule pyramidato. Saxifrage with 
the lower Leaves joined together, which are Tongue- 
ſhaped, and have cartilaginous Saws, and a pyramidal 
Stalk. Saxifraga montana, pyramidata, folio longiore. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 253. Mountain pyramidal Saxifrage 
with a Longer Leaf. 

5 SAXIFRAGA foliis caulinis dentatis reniformibus pe- 
tiolatis, Lin. Sp. Pl. 403. Saxifrage with Kidney- 
ſhaped Leaves on the Stalks which are indented, and 
have Foot Stalks. Geum rotundifelium majus Tourn, 
Inſt. 251. Greater round-leaved Kidneywort, 
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6. SAXIFRAGA fſoliis reniformibus dentatit, caule nuds 
funiculata. Lin. Sp. Pl. 401. Saxifrage with indented 
Kidney-ſhaped Leaves, and a naked paniculated Stalk, 
Geum folio circinato, piſtills floris pailidy. Teurn. Inft. 
R. H. 251. Round-leaved Kidneywort with a pale Poin- 
tal to the Flower. 

7. SAXIFRAGA -folits obovatis dentatis petivlatis, caule 
nudo panicu'ato. Lin. Sp. Pl. 401. Saxitrage with ob- 
long, oval, indented Leaves having Foot Stalks, and 
a naked paniculated Stalk. Gum falis ſubrot unde ma- 
jere, piſtills flaris rubra. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 251. Great- 
er roundiſh-leaved Kidney wort, with a red Pointal to 
the Flower, commenly called Landen Pride or None- 
ſo-pretty. 

8. SAXIFRAGA feliis lanceslatis denticulatit, caule nu- 
do paniculat), floribus ſubcapitatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 399. Saxi- 
frage with Spear-ſhaped indented Leaves, a naked pa- 
niculated Stalk, and Flowers colleded in Heads. Saxi- 
fraga Peng lvanica, flaribus muſcoſis racemeſis. Hort. 
Elth. 337. Saxifrage of Penſplvania with branching 
moſſy Flowers. 

9. Sax1FRAGA foliis obovatis crenatis ſubſeſſilibus, 
caule nudo, floribus congeſtis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 401. Saxifrage 
with oblong, oval, creuated Leaves ſitting cloſe to the 
Root, a naked Stalk, and Flowers growing in cloſe Bun- 
ches. Saxifraga feoliis oblongo-rotundis dentatis, flaribus 
compattis, Raii Syn. 3. 354. Saxifrage with oblong, 
round, indented Leaves, and compact Flowers. 

10. SAXIFRAGA folits caulinis linearibus alternis cilia» 
tis, radicelibus aggregatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 402. Saxifrage 
with linear Leaves on the Stalk ſet with fine Hairs, and 
alternate, and thoſe at the Root joined together. Geum 
anguſtifalium autumnale, flore lutes guttato. Tourn. Inſt. 
252. Narrow-leaved autumnal Kidneywort with a yel- 
low ſpotted Flower. 

11. SAXIFRAGA niit caulinis ovatis appeſitis imbri- 
catis, ſummis ciliatis. Flor. Suec. 359. Saxifrage with 
oval Leaves on the Stalks which are oppoſite, and he 
over each other, and upper Leaves having fine Hairs. 
Sedum A'pinum ericoides purpuraſcens. C. B. P. 284. Al. 
pine purpliſh Houſeleek like Heath. 

12. SaxITRAGA foliis caulinis linearibus integris zriſi- 
diſve, ſtolanibus procumbentibus, caule ereflo nudinſculs. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 405. Saxifrage with Linear Leaves on the 
Stalks which are entire or trifid, trailing Side Shoots, 
and erect Stalks almoſt naked. Saxiſraga muſcoſa tri- 

fads folio. Tourn. Inft.. 252, Molly Saxifrage with a tri- 
fid Leaf, or Mountain Sea-green with jagged Leaves, 
commonly called Ladies Cuſhion. 

There are many more Species of this Genus than are 
here enumerated, ſome of which gro naturally in 
Great-Britain; but, as they are very rarely admitted into 
Gardens, it would be needleſs to mention them in this 
Work. 

The 1ſt Sort is the common white Saxifrage, which 
grows naturally in the Meadows in England. The Roots 
of this are like Grains of Corn, of a reddiſh Colour 
without, trom which ariſe Kidney-ſhaped hairy Leaves 
ſtanding on pretty long Foot Stalks. The Stalks are 
thick, a Foot high, hairy, and furrowed on two Sides ; 
theſe branch out from the Bottom, and have a few 
ſmall Leaves like thoſe below, which fit cloſe to 
the Stalk; the Flowers terminate the Stalk, growing 
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in ſmall Cluſters ; they have 5 ſmall white Petals inclo- 
ſing io Stamina and the two Styles. It lowers in April: 
The Roots and Leaves of this are uſed in Medicine. 

There is a Variety of this which was found wild by 
Mr. Jiſepbh Blind, Gardener at Barns, who tranſplanted 
it into his Garden, and afterward diſtributed it to ſeveral 
curious Perſons, ſince which Time it hath been multi- 
plied ſo much, as to become a very common Plant in 
moſt Gardens near London, where it is commonly plant- 
ed in Pots to adorn Court Yards, &c. in the Spring, 
and is very ornamental at that Seaſon in the Borders of 
the Flower Garden, 

This Plant is propagated by Offsets, which are ſent 
forth from the old Roots in great 1 The beſt 
Seaſon for tranſplanting them is in July, atter their 
Leaves are decayed, when they muſt be put into treſh 
undunged Earth, and placed in the Shade until Au- 
tumn ; but in Winter they may be expoſed to the Sun, 
which will cauſe them to flower ſomewhat earlier in 
the Spring. In April theſe Plants will flower, and, if 
they are in large Tufts, will at that Time make a very 
handſome Appearance, for which Reaſon moſt People 
ſuffer them to remain three or four Years unremoved, 
and, when they are tranſplanted, always plant them 
in Bunches, that they may produce a greater Number 
of Flowers. If theſe Plants are put into the full 
Ground, they muſt have a ſhady Situation, otherwiſe 
they will not thrive. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally on the Alps ; this hath 
a perennial fibrous Root. The Leaves grow round 
in circular Heads, embraceing each other at their 
Baſe, after the ſame Manner as the common Houſe- 
leek; they are Tongue-ſhaped, about 2 Inches long, 
and a Quarter of an Inch broad, rounded at their 
Points, and have a white cartilaginous ſawed Border. 
The Stalk riſes about a Foot high, is of a purpliſh 
Colour, a little hairy, and ſends out ſeveral horizontal 
Branches the whole length. The Flowers grow in 
ſmall Cluſters at the End of the Branches; they are 
white, and have ſeveral ſmall red Spots on the Inſide. 
This flowers in June. 


It is eaſily propagated by Offsets, which are ſent ut 


in plenty; they may be taken off at almoſt any Seaſon 
when the Weather is mild, and ſhould be planted in a 
very dry Soil and a ſhady Situation. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally on the Apt. The 
Leaves of this Sort are gathered into circular Heads 
like the former, but are not more than half an Inch 
long, and are Wedge-ſhaped, the upper Part being 
broad and rounded, but they diminiſh all the Way to 


their Baſe, where they are narrow; their Borders are 


edged and indented as thoſe of the former. The Stalk, 
in the places where the Plant grows naturally, ſeldom 
riſes more than 6 Inches high, but when tranſplanted 
into Gardens, is often more than a Foot ; theſe have 
ſmall Leaves fitting cloſe to them their whole Length. 
The Flowers are diſpoſed in loofe Panicles on the Top 
of the Stalks ; they are white and ſpotted with red. 
This Sort flowers in June and may be propagated as the 
former. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally on the Mountains in 
Ttaly, The Leaves are gathered into circular Heads 
like thoſe of the two former ; they are 2 Inches long, 
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and half an Inch broad, Tongue-ſhaped, rounded at 


their Points, and have cartilaginous ſawed Borders. 
The Stalk riſes a Foot and a Half high, branching out 
near the Ground, forming a natural Pyramid to the 
Top; the Flowers have 5 Wedge-ſhaped Petals which 
ſpread aſunder; they are white, and have 10 Stamina 
placed circularly the Length of the Tube, terminated 
by roundiſh purple Summits. It flowers in June. 
When the Plants are ſtrong, they produce very large 


Pyramids of Flowers, which make a fine Appearance, 
and are very ornamental for Halls, or Chimneys, 


where, being in the Shade, and ſcreened from Winds 
and Rains, they continue in Beauty much longer, than 
in the open Air. 

This Plant is eaſily propagated by Offsets, which 
are put out from the Side of the old Plants in plenty. 
Theſe are uſually planted in Pots filled with freſh light 
Earth, and in the Summer Seaſon placed in the Shade, 
but in the Winter they ſhould be expoſed to the Sun, 
and all the Offsets taken off, leaving the Plants 
ſingle, which will cauſe them to produce a much 
ſtronger Stem for flowering, for where there are Offsets 
about the old Plant, they exhauſt the Nouriſhment 
from it, whereby it is rendered much weaker. Theſe 


Offsets muſt be each planted in a ſeparate Halfpenny 


Pot, filled with freſh Earth, in order to ſucceed the 
older Plants, which generally periſh after flowering ; 
theſe Offsets will produce Flowers the ſecond Year, fo 
that there ſhould be annually ſome of them planted to 
ſucceed the others. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally on the Helvetian 
Mountains; this hath a perennial Root. The Stalk 
is ere, about a Foot high, channeled and hairy; it 
is garniſhed with Kidney-ſhaped Leaves ſharply inden- 
ted, and puts out a few ſlender Foot Stalks from the 
Side toward the upper Part; theſe and alſo the prin- 
cipal Stalks are terminated by ſmall Cluſters with Flow- 
ers marked with feveral red Spots. This Sort flowers 
in May: It is propagated by parting the Roots ; the 
beſt Time for this is in Autumn, that the Plants may 
have good Roots before the dry Weather in the 
Spring. It loves a ſhady Situation and a loamy 
Soil. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally on the Alps and P 
rencan Mountains. The Root is fibrous and — 
the Leaves are thick, Kidney-ſhaped, and crenated 
on their Edges; they are of a deep green on their 
upper- Side, but pale on their under, ſtanding on 
long thick hairy Foot Stalks; theſe branch out into 
a Panicle, which ſuſtains ſeveral ſmall white Flowers 
marked with red Spots ; the Stamina of this Sort are 
longer than the Petals, It flowers in June. This Sort 
propagates very faſt by Offsets, which ſhould be taken 
off in Autumn, and planted in a ſhady Situation, where 
they will thrive faſt enough. 

The 7th Sort is known by the Titles of Lenden 
Pride or None-ſo-pretty ; it grows naturally on the 
8 and alſo in great Plenty on a Mountain called 

angerton, in the County of Kerry in Ireland. The 
Roots are perennial ; the Leaves are oblong, oval, 
and placed circularly at Bottom; they have broad, 
flat, furrowed Foot Stalks near 2 Inches long; they are 
deeply crenated on their Edges, which are _ o 
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Stalk riſes about a Foot high, is of a purple Colour, ſtiff, 
ſlender, and hairy ; it ſends out from the Side on the up- 
r Part ſeveral ſhort Foot Stalks, terminated by white 
R ſpotted with red; the Stamina are longer than 
the Petals of the Flower, as are alſo the two Styles; 
theſe have red Stigmas. It flowers in June, and may be 
propagated as the former ; it loves a ſhady Situation, 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in North America; 
this is a perennial Plant with a fibrous Root, from which 
ariſe ſeveral Leaves which are Spear-ſhaped ; they are 7 
or 8 Inches long, and two broad toward the Top, having 
ſeveral ſmall Indentures on their Edges; they are of a 
deep green, and thick Confiſtence, ſpreading near the 
Ground. The Stalk riſes a Foot and a Half high, is 
naked, and branches at the Top in Form of a Panicle, 
ſuſtaining very ſmall herbaceous Flowers, colleQed into 
ſmall Heads. This Sort flowers in June. 

It is propagated by parting the Root ; the beſt Time 
is in Autumn; it loves a moiſt Soil and a ſhady Situation, 
and is never injured by Cold. 

The gth Sort grows naturally on ſome Mountains in 
Wales ; it hath a fibrous perennial Root, from which 
come out oblong, roundiſh, Leaves ; they are near two 
Inches long, and an Inch and a Half broad, deeply in- 
dented, or rather ſawed on their Edges, fitting very cloſe 
to the Root. The Stalk riſes about 5 Inches high, is 
naked, and terminated by a cloſe compact Cluſter of 
white Flowers; theſe appear in Ju!'y, and, if in a ſhady 
Situation, will continue almoſt a Month. This Plant 
muſt have a ſhady Situation and a loamy Soil, otherwiſe 
it will not thrive. 

The 10th Sort grows naturally on the Auſtrian Moun- 
tains ; it has alſo been found growing in Plenty on Knots- 
ford More in Cheſhire; this is a perennial Plant. The 
Leaves are gathered in Cluſters at the Bottom ; they are 
Spear-ſhaped, about two Inches long, and half an Inch 
broad in the Middle, drawing to a Point at both Ends; 
the Stalk riſes about 6 Inches high, and is garniſhed with 
narrow Leaves the whole Length, placed alternately, 
and ſitting cloſe to the Stalks ; the Flowers are produced 
in ſmall Cluſters at the Top of the Stalk ; they have 5 
yellowiſh Petals which ſpread open, and' have ſeveral red 
Spots on their Inſide. This Plant flowers in Augu/t. It 
is difficult to propagate in Gardens, for it naturally grows 
upon Bogs, ſo that unleſs it is planted in ſuch looſe 
rotten Earth, and kept conſtantly moiſt, it will not 
thrive. 

The 11th Sort grows naturally upon the Pyrencan and 
Helvetian Mountains, as alſo upon Ingleboronugh Hill in 
Yorkſbire, Snowden in Wales, and other high Places in 
the North of England; this is a perennial Flant, whoſe 
Stalks trail upon the Ground, and are ſeldom more than 
two Inches long; theſe are garniſhed with ſmall oval 
Leaves ſtanding oppoſite, which lie over each other like 
the Scales of Fiſh; they are of a brown green Colour, 
and have a Reſemblance of Heath. The Flowers are 

oduced at the End of the Branches ; they are pretty 
arge, and of a deep blue, fo make a pretty Appearance 
during their Continuance, which is great Part of March, 
and the Beginning of Apr. q 

This is propagated by parting the Roots; the beſt 
Time for doingjit is in Autumn: It muſt have a ſhady 
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Situation and a moiſt Soil, otherwiſe it will not thrive in 
Gardens. | 
The 12th Sort grows naturally upon the Apt, Hre- 
nect, and Helvetian Mountains; it is alſo found grow- 
ing plentifully on [ngl-boar-wwgh Hill in Yorkfbire, Snow » 
d:n in Wales, and ſome other Places in the North ; this 
is a perennial Plant, whoſe Branches ſpread flat upon the 
Ground, and put out Roots at their Joints ; theſe are 
garniſhed with fine ſoft Leaves like Moſs, ſome of which 
are entire, and others cut into 3 Points. The Branches 
join ſo cloſe together, as to form a ſoſt roundiſh Bunch 
like a Pillow or Cuſhion, from whence ſome have given 
it the Appellation of Ladies Cuſhion; the Stalks 
riſe 3 or 4 Inches high; they are ſlender, erect, and 
have 2 or 3 ſmall Leaves, ſome entire, and others 
trifid ; they are of a bright green Colour, and ſoft 
to the Touch; the Flowers grow in ſmall Bunches 
at the Top of the Stalk ; they are ſmall, and of a dirty 
Colour, fo make no great Appearance ; theſe come out 
in Tune. f 
- 'This Sort propagates faſt enough by its trailing 
Branches, provided it is planted in a moiſt Soil and a 
ſhady Situation, but it will not thrive in dry Ground, 
or where it is much expoſed to the Sun. The beſt 
Time to remove any of theſe Plants is in Autumn, that 
they may have the Benefit of the Winter's Rain to 
eſtabliſh them well before the dry Weather of the 
Spring comes on, for when they are planted late, they 
are very ſubjeq to die, unleſs they are ſupplied with 
en and they ſeldom make any Figure the firſt 
ear. 

SCABIOSA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 463. Tab. 263. 

264. Lin. Gen. Pl. 108. Scabious. 
The Charafers are, 

The common Empalement is comprſed of many Leaves, ts 
ſpreading, containing many Flowers ; it has 2 Series 
of Leaves ſurrounding the Receptacle upon which thiy fit ; 
the inner are gradually ſmaller. The Flawers bave a 
double Empalement, and fit upen the Germen ; the outer is 
ſhort, membranacems, folded, and permanent ; the inner is 
divided inte 5 Awl-ſbaped capillary Segments. The Fe- 
rets have one eref tubulous Petal cut inte 4 or 5 Parts at 
the Brim ; they have 4 weak Awl-ſhaprd Hair-like Stami- 
na terminated by oblong proflirate Summits. The Germen 
is ſituated under the Receptacle of the Flirets, ſuppn ting 
a ſlender Style, crowned by-an obluſe Stigma, obliquely in- 
dented ; it becomes an ob/ang oval Seed fitting in the common 
Empalement, and crowned by. the Cup of the Flower. 

J he Species are, 4 

r. SCABIOSA corol/ulis quadrifidis radiantibus, caule 
biſpido, Hort. Cliff. 31. Scabious with quadrifid radt- 
ated Florets, and a rough hairy Stalk. Scabi:ſa praten- 


ffs birſuta, que afficinarum. C. B. P. 269. Hairy Mea- 


dow Scabious of the Shops. | 
2. SCABIOSA corallulis guadrifidis ægualibut, caule 
Aimplici, ramis approximatis, folits lances/ata-woatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 30. Scabious with quadrifid Florets which are 
equal, a ſingle Sta'k, and Branches growing near, with 
Spear-ſhaped oval Leaves. Scabiaſa integrifelia, glabra, 
radice premersd. H. L. B. Scabious with an entire ſmooth 
Leaf, and a bitten Root. 
3. SCABIOSA corallulis quadrifidis equalibus, ſquamis 
calycinis ovatis obtuſis. Lin. Sp. Fl. 98. Scalious with 
- quadrifid 
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8 CA 
1 Florets which are equal, and the Scales of the 


mpalement oval and obtuſe. Scabioſa alliſſima annua, 
foliis agrimoniæ nonnihil ſimi ibus. H. L. B. Talleſt an- 
nual Scabious with Leaves not unlike Agrimony. 

4. ScaBiosA corollulis quadrifidis ſiſtuliſit equalibus, 
ſquamis calzcinis acutis, caule paniculato, folits rigidis 
pinnatifidis. Scabious with quadrifid fiſtulous Florets 
which are equal, acute Scales to the Empalement, a 
paniculated Stalk, and ſtiff Wing-pointed Leaves, Scabio- 
fa annua fiftuloſa, centauroides. H. Cath. Annual fiſtu- 
lous Scabious reſembling the greater Centuary. 

5. SCABIOSA corollulis quadrifidis ægqualibus, flamini- 
bus longioribus, ſquamis calycinis acutis, foliis radicalibus 
la nceolatis integerrimis, caulinis divifis, Scabious with 
quadrifid equal Florets, longer Stamina, acute Scales 
to the Empalement, and the lower Leaves Spear-ſhaped 
and entire, but thoſe on the Stalks divided. Scabio/a men- 
tana glabra, foliis ſcabioſe vulgari-., C. B. P. 270. Smooth 
Mountain Scabious with Leaves like the common Sort. 

6. ScA Bios A corollulis quadrifidis radiamtibus, caule 


biſpido, feliis lanceolatis pinnatifidir, foliolis imbricatis, 


Lin. Sp. Pl. 99. Scabious with radiated quadrifid Flo- 
rets, a rough hairy Stalk, and Spear-ſhaped W ing-point- 
ed Leaves with Lobes ſet over each other in the Manner 
of Tiles. Srabioſa altiſſima ſegetum, Triumf. Rigii 
Hiſt. app. 236. The talleſt Corn Scabious. 

. ScABIOSA corullulis quadrifidis equalibus, calyci- 
bus ſquamoſss nitidis obtuſis, caule dichotome, foliis pirna- 
tifidis, Scabious with equal quadrifid Florets, neat 


| ſcaly Empalements which are obtuſe, a Stalk divided by 


Pairs, and Wing-pointed Leaves. Scatio/a fruticans an- 
e C. B. P. 270. Narrow-leaved ſhrubby 
cabious. 

8. ScAgIOSA corel/ulis quadrifidis radiantiius, caule 
ſemplici, foliis lincaribns tomentoſis. Scabious with radi- 
ated quadrifid Florets, a ſingle Stalk, and linear woolly 
Leaves. Scabioſa argentea anguſlifolia. C. B. * 
Silvery narrow-leaved Scabious. 

9. SCABIOSA corollulis quinguefidis equalibus, caule 
eco biſpids, foliis lanceelatis denticu/atis birſutis, ſemi- 
amplexicaulibus. Scabious with equal quinquefid Florets, 
an erect Stalk which is rough and hairy, and Spear- 
ſhaped hairy I caves ſomewhat indented, and which half 
embrace the Stalks. Sc bieſd virge paſteris felio. C. B. P. 
270. Scabious with a Shepherd's Rod Leaf. 

10. SCABIOSA corollulis quingucfidis, feliis pinnatis 
ſerratis, receptaculis flirum globeſis. Scabious with quin- 
quefid Florets, winged ſawed Leaves, and globular Re- 
ceptacles to the Flower. Scabioſa Alpina foliis centaurii 
majoris. C. B. P. 270. Alpine Scabious with Leaves 
like thoſe of the greater Centaury. 

11. SCAB108A corollulis quingquefidis radiantibus, foliis 
lineari-lanceolatis integerrimis, caule ſuffruticeſo. Scabious 
with radiated quinquefid Florets, linear, Spear-ſhaped, 
entire Leaves, and an under Shrub Stalk. Scabio/a fru- 
teſcens, Fry leucoii bortenſir. H. Cath. Shrubby-Scabious 
with a Stock Gilliflower Leaf. 

12. ECABIOSA corollulis quinguefidis, folirs Iancealatis 
ſubintegerrimis. Hort. Cliff. 31. Scabious with quingue- 
fid -Florets, and Spear-ſhaped Leaves almoſt entire. 
Scabioſa flellata, folio non diſſetto. C. B. P. 271. Starry 
Scabious with an undivided Leaf. 
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13. ScABIO8A corollulis quinquefidis radiantibus, foliis 
bipinnatis linearibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 101. Scabious with 
radiated quinquefid Florets, and linear doubly-winged 
Leaves. Scabioſa multifido folio, flare flaveſcente. C. B. 
P. 270. Scabious with a many-pointed Leaf and a yel. 
lowiſh Flower. 

14. SCABIOSA corollulis quinquefidis, faliis pinnatic, 
laciniis lanceslatis, pedunculis nudis lævibus longiſſimis. 
Prod. Leyd. 190. Scabious with quinquifid Florets, 
winged Leaves having Spear-ſhaped Segments, and 
long, naked, ſmooth Foot Stalks, Scabig/a Orientalis 
argentea, foliis inferioribus incifis. Tourn. Cor. 34. Sil- 
very Eaſtern Scabious, whoſe lower Leaves are cut. 

15. SCABIOSA corollulis quinguefidis, faliis diſſefir, 
receptaculis flirum ſubulatis. Hort. Cliff. 31. Scabious 
with five-pointed Florets, cut Leaves, and Aw]-ſhaped 
Receptacles to the Flowers. Scabisſa peregrina, capitula 
ob/ongo nigricante C. B. P. 270. Foreign Scabious with 
an oblong Head and black Flowers. , 

15. SCABIOSA corollulis quingquefidis, foliis diſſeAis, 


receptaculis florum ſubrotundis. Hort, Cliff. 31. Scabious 


with five-pointed Florets, cut. Leaves, and roundiſh 
Receptacles to the Flowers. Scabioſa ſlellata — lacinia- 
to major. C. B. P. 271. Greater ſtarry Scabious with a 
cut Leaf. 

17. SCABIOSA cerellulis quinquefidis, foliis inferiori- 
bus integris crenatis, caulinis inc:ſo-crenatis, caule frutico- 
ſo. Scabious with five-pointed Florets, the lower Leaves 
entire and crenated, thoſe upon the Stalks bluntly cut, 
and a ſhrubby Stalk. Scabieſa Africana fruteſcens. Par, 
Bat. 219. Shrubby A/rican Scabious. 

18. SCABIOSA corollulis qguingueſidis, foliis inferiori- 
bus crenatis, caulinis duplicato-pinnatis, caule fruticoſo 
birſuto. Scabious with five-pointed Florets, the under 
Leaves crenated, thoſe on the Stalks doubly-winged, 
and a ſhrubby hairy Stalk. Scabisſa Africana ſruteſcens, 
maxima, falits wing incifis. Brerhb. Ind. alt. 1. 128. 
Greateſt ſhrubby A/rican Scabious, with Leaves very 
ſlightly cut. - * $ 

19. SCABIOSA cerallulis multifidis, calycibus florum 
longtoribus, caule ramoſo {oli diſſeclis. Scabious with 
many pointed Florets, longer Empalements to the 
Flowers, a branching Stalk, and cut Leaves. Scabio/a 
Orientalis flellata, foltis variis flore carnes, Janie 
florum fimbriatis. Edit. prior. Eaſtern ſtarry Scabious, 
with various Leaves, a Fleſh-coloured Flower, and the 
half Florets fringed. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in the Fields in divers 
Parts of England ; this hath a ſtrong, thick, fibrous 
Root, which runs deep into the Ground, ſending out 
many branching Stalks, which riſe near 3 Feet high; the 
lower Leaves are ſometimes almoſt entire, and at others 
they are cut into many Segments almoſt to the Mid- 
rib ; they are 7 or 8 Inches long; and from 3 to 4 
broad in the Middle, hairy and ſit cloſe to the Root. 
The Stalks are covered with ſtiff prickly Hairs, and 
garniſhed with ſmaller Leaves at each Joint, cut in- 
to narrow Segments almoſt to the Vid-rib. Ihe Flow» 
ers are produced on naked Foot Stalks at the End of 
the Branches, theſe have a double Empalement which 
is hairy, and are compoſed of ſeveral tubulous Florets, 
cut into 4 Points at the Top, each having a nr 
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lar Empalement reſting upon the common Placenta. 
The Florets round the Border arelarger and deeper cut, 
than thoſe which compoſe the Diſk or Middle, their 
outer Segments being much longer than the two Side 
ones, and thoſe are longer than the inner Segment ; they 
have 4 weak Stamina, which ſoon ſhrink after the 
Flowers open. In the Center is ſituated a Style, longer 
than the Floret, terminated by a roundiſh Stigma. 
The Flowers are of a pale purple Colour, and have a 
ſtrong faint Odour; they appear in June, and the Stalks 
decay to the Root every Autumn, This is the Sort in- 
tented by the College of Phyſicians for medicinal Uſe, 
under the "Title of Scabioſa. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in moiſt Woods and 
Paſtures in moſt Parts of England, and is directed by 
the College of Phyſicians to be uſed, under the Title 
of Mirſus Diaboli, or Devil's Bit; this hath a ſhort 
Tap Root, which appears as if the En of it were bit- 
ten or cut off, from whence it had the Titles of Succi/a, 
and Morſus Diab:li. The Leaves are oval, Spear-ſha- 
ped, and ſmooth; they are 4 Inches long, and two 
broad in the Middle, drawing to a Point at each End; 
the Stalks are ſingle, about 2 Feet high, garniſhed with 
2 Leaves at each Joint, ſhaped like thoſe below, but 
ſmaller ; they generally ſend out two ſhort Foot Stalks 
from their upper Joint ſtanding oppoſite, which are 
each terminated by one fmall blue Flower, as is alſo 
the principal Stalk with one larger. Theſe are con- 
ſtructed as the former, and appear in Auguſt. As theſe 
Plants are to be/found plentifully in the Fields and 
Woods, ſo they are ſeldom admitted into Gardens. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Tranſylvania ; this 
is an annual Plant, which is preſerved in Botanick Gar- 
dens for Variety, but rarely allowed a Place in other 
Gardens, The Stalks riſe 4 or 5 Feet high, dividing 
into ſeveral Branches; the Leaves are hairy, and cut 
almoſt to the Mid-rib. The Flowers are ſmall, of a 
pale purpliſh Colour, and appear in July; the Seeds 
ripen in Autumn, when, if they are permitted to ſcatter, 
the Plants will come up without Care; it theſe are 
thinned and kept clean from Weeds, it is all the Cul- 
ture they require, 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal ; 
it is an annual Plant, the Stalk 1s ſtiff, and riſes upward 
of 3 Feet high, dividing toward the Ton into ſeveral 
Branches, which are again divided into naked Foot 
Stalks, each ſuſtaining one ſmall, pale, purpliſh Flower, 
compoſed of many Flo gets; the Leaves are it}, and 
cut into many winged Points. It flowers and ſeeds 
about the ſame Time as the former. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally on the 4/p; and Af pen- 
nines; this hath a perennial Root, from which come 
out many entire, ſmooth,. Spear-thaped Leaves; the 
Stalk is finele, ſending out two ſhort naked Foot Stalxs 
from the upper Joint ; the Leaves are cut pretty deeply 
'on their Edges. The Flowers are nearly of the ſame 
Size and Form with thoſe of the firſt Sort; it may be 

ropagated by Seeds, and will thrive in a ſhady moiſt 
Border, requiring no other Care but to keep. the Ground 
clean, and allow them Room to ſpread. 

The 6th Sort is a biennial Plant, which grows natu- 
rally in ſome Parts of Italy, and alſo in Tartary. It ci 
ſes with a ſtrong branching: Stalk, 4 or 5 Feet high, 


by 
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cloſely armed with tiff prickly Hairs ; the lower Leaves 
are Seki ſhaped, about 5 Inches long, and near 4 
broad in the Middle, cut deeply on the Sides in winge 
Points; thoſe upon the Stalks are more entire, ſome of 
them are ſharply ſawed on their Edges, and thoſe at the 
Top are linear and entire. The Flowers grow from the 
Sides and at the Top of the Stalks, they are white, 
and each Floret- fits in a briſtly Empalement. This 
flowers in July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn; it riſes 
from ſcattered Seeds, and requires no Care. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in Mria; this hath a 
perennial Root; the lower Leaves are almoſt entire, 
and ſawed on their Edges; the Stalk is fliff and riſes 2 
Feet high dividing into 2 upward, which ſpread aſunder, 
and in the Diviſion ariſes a naked Foot Stalk, which (as 
alſo the Side Branches) is terminated by ſingle Flowers, 
compoſed of many white Florets, inclofed in a ſcaly 
Empalement, whoſe Scales are obtuſe ; the Leaves on 
the Stalks are Wing-pointed and ſtiff This flowers in 
Fuly, but ſeldom produces good Seeds here; it is pro- 
pagated by parting the Roots in Autumn, and delights 
in a light loamy Soil. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally on the Mountains in 
15 this has a perennial Root, from which ariſe 3 
ork Stalks, whoſe lower Parts are garniſhed with linear 


Leaves about 4 Inches long, and the 8th of an Inch 
broad, of a filvery Colour, ending- in acute Points:: 


The upper Part of the Stalk is naked for 6 or 7 Inch- 


es in Length, ſuſtaining at the Top one pale blue 


Flower, made up of ſeveral four-pointed Florets. 
This Plant flowers in July, but does not produce Seeds 
in England; it.is propagated by Slips, which ſhould be 


planted on a ſhady Border the Beginning of April; 


when theſe have put out good Roots, they may be ta- 
ken up with Balls of Earth, and tranſplanted where 


they are to remain. This Plant loves a ſoft loamy Soil, 


and a ſhady Situation, 
The gth Sort grows naturally on the Alps ; this has 


a perennial Root, from which ariſe ſeveral pretty ſtrong 


hairy Stalks near 3 Feet high, . garniſhed with Spear-- 


ſhaped Leaves about 4 Inches long and two broad; 
theſe are placed oppoſite, and embrace the Stalks half 


round with their Baſe; they are of a dark green on 


their upper Side, but pale on their under and hairy, ha- 
ving a few Indeatures on their Edges, and end in acute 
Points. The Flowers are produced at the Top of the 
Stalke, as thoſe of the firſt Sort, and are like'them ; theſe 
appear in June, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. This 


is hardy, and loves a light loamy Soil and a ſhady Situa- 


ton; it is propagated by Seeds. 

The 10th Sort grows naturally on the ps; this haz 
a perennial Root, compoſed of many ſtrong Fibres 
which root deep in the Ground, from which ariſe ſeve- 
ral ſtrong channelled Stalks upward of 4 Feet high, 


garniſhed with winged Leaves compoſed of 4 or 5 Pair 


of Lobes, unequal in Size and irregularly placed; they 


are ſawed on their Edges, and end in acute Points. 
The Flowers are produced on naked Foot Stalks at the 


End of the Branches, the Receptacles 'are globular ; 
the Flowers are of a whitiſh yellow, and appear the lat- 
ter End of June. the Seeds ripen in Autumn. This 
may be propagated, feither by Sceds or parting the 
Roots; it Toves aloamy Soil. 

The 
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The mth Sort grows naturally in Sicily; this riſes 
with a ſhrubby Stalk 3 Feet high, and divides into 
ſeveral ligneous knotty Branches, garniſhed with narrow 
ſilvery Leaves, 4 Inches long and a Quarter of an 
Inch broad, which are entire. The Flowers ſtand 


on very long naked Foot Stalks at the End of the 


Branches, they are made up of many five-pointed tu- 
bulous Florets, of a fine blue Colour. Theſe' appear 
in July, but are not ſucceeded by Seeds here. It is 
Yropagated by Slips or Cuttings, which readily take 

oot it they are planted in any of the Summer Months, 
if they ate ſhaded from 'the Sun, and duly refreſh- 
ed with Water. When theſe have made good Root, 
ſome of them may be planted on a dry Border near to a 
South Wall, where they will live in common Winters ; 
but as they are frequently deſtroyed by ſevere Froſt, ſo 
ſome of the Plants ſhould be planted in Pots, and in 
Winter placed under a common Frame, where they 


may be protected from Froſt, but in mild Weather en- 


Joy the free Air. 
The 12th Sort grows naturally in Crete ; this hath a 


ſhrubby Stalk which riſes about the ſame Height as the 


former, and divides into many Branches, the Leaves 


are ſhorter, much broader, and not ſo white as thoſe of 


the former Sort; the Flowers are not fo large, and are 


of a pale purple Colour, This Sort flowers from the 
End of Fune till Autumn, but does not ripen Seeds in 


England. Itis propagated by Slips or Cuttings as the for- 


/ 


mer, and requires the ſame Treatment. 

The 13th Sort grows naturally in Germany; this 
hath a perennial Root, from which come out many 
Leaves that ſpread. near the Ground, about 5 or 6 
Inches long. divided into narrow Segments to the Mid- 
rib; theſe Segments are cut on their Edges into regular 
acute Points, like winged Leaves; the Stalks riſe near 2 
Feet high, and are garniſhed with very narrow cut 
Leaves; they divide into ſeveral long Foot Stalks, each 
being terminated by a yellowiſh Flower, with radiated 


Borders. This flowers in July, and the Seeds ripen in 


Autumn. It may be propagated by Seeds, and will 


_ thrive any where. 


The 14th Sort grows naturally in the Levant ; this 
is a low perennial Plant, with a branching Stalk which 
ſpreads wide on every Side; the lower Leaves are cut, 
but the upper Leaves are narrow and entire; they are 


of a ſilvery Colour. The Flowers are ſmall, of a 


pale Colour, aud have no Scent, ſo is only kept in Bo- 
tanick Gardens for Variety. It is propagated by Seeds, 
and is hardy enough to live in the open Air. 

The 15th Sort grows naturally in India; this is an 
annual Plant, cultivated in Gardens for Ornament. Of 
this there is a great Variety in the Colour of their 
Flowers, ſome are of a purple approaching to black, 
others of a pale purple, ſome red, and others have va- 
riegated Flowers; theſe alſo vary in the Shape of their 
Leaves, ſome of them having finer cut Leaves than 
others ; and fometimes from the Side of the Flower 
Cup, there come out many flender Foot Stalks, ſuſ- 
taining ſmall Flowers like the Hen and Chicken Daiſies ; 
but as theſe are accidental Varieties which come from 
the ſame Seeds, ſo they need not be particularly enume- 
rated here. 


The Flowers of this Sort are very ſweet, and continue 
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a long Time. The Plants are propagated by ſowing 
their Seeds, the beſt Time for which is about the latter 
End of May or Beginning of June, that the Plants 
may get Strength before Winter; for if they are ſown 
too early in the Spring, they will flower the Autumn 
following; and the Winter coming on ſoon, will pre- 
vent their ripening Seeds; beſides, there will be fewer 
Flowers upon thoſe, than if they bad remained ſtrong 
Plants through the Winter, and had ſent forth their 
Flower Stems in Spring; for theſe will branch out on 
every Side, and produce a prodigious Number of Flow. 
ers, and continue a Succeſſion of them on the ſame 
Plants from Fune to September, and produce good Seeds 
in Plenty. 

The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown on a ſha- 
dy Border of freſh Earth (for if they are ſown upon a 
Place too much expoſed to the Sun, and the Seaſon 
ſhould prove dry, few of them will grow.) When the 
Plants are come up, they may be tranſplanted into 
other Beds or Borders of freſh Harth, obſerving to wa- 
ter and ſhade them until they have taken Root; after 
which they will require no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds till Michaelmas, when they may 
be tranſplanted into the Middle of the Borders in the 
Pleaſure Garden, where the ſeveral Sorts being inter- 
mixed, will make an agreeable Variety. They are ex- 
treme hardy, being rarely injured by Cold, unleſs they 
have ſhot up to flower before Winter, but do not conti- 
nue after ripening their Seeds. 

The 16th Sort grows naturally in Spain; this is an 
annual Plant, the Stalks riſe 3 Feet high, they are hai- 
ry, and garniſhed with oblong Leaves deeply notched 
on their Edges, and thofe on the upper Part ot the Stalk, 
cut almoſt to the Mid-rib into fine Segments. The 
Flowers ſtand on long Foot Stalks at the Top of the 
Stalks ; theſe have globular Receptacles; the Florets 
are large, and ſpread open like a Star; they are of a 
pale purple Colour, appearing in July, and in favourable 
Seaſons the Seeds ripen in September, but in cold moiſt 
Years the Seeds do not ripen [979 f 

It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
Beds of light loamy Earth, where the Plants are to re- 
main; when the Plants come up, they muſt be thinned 
and kept clear from Weeds, which is all the Culture 
they require, 

The 17th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Gocd 
Hope; this hath a weak ſhrubby Stalk which divides in- 
to ſeveral Branches, and riſes about 5 Feet high ; the 
Branches are garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves 
3 Inches long, and an Inch and a Half broad, which 
are entire and deeply crenated on their Edges; they are 
of a light green, and a little hairy. The Flower Stalk 
is produced at the End of the Branches, ſuſtaining one 
pale Fleſh-coloured Flower, compoſed of many 5 point- 


ed Florets. This Plant continues flowering great Part 
of Summer, and fometimes it produces good Seeds in 


England. 

The 18th Sort is alſo a Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope; it hath a ſhrubby Stalk like the former; the 
Stalks are hairy, and divide into ſeveral Branches, gar- 
niſhed toward the Bottom with Spear-ſhaped Leaves 
which are crenated and entire, but thoſe on the upper 


Part of the Stalk are doubly winged. The Flowers are 


produced 
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produced upon long naked Stalks from the End of the 
Branches, they are of a pale Fleſh Colour, and large, 
but have no Scent ; theſe are continued in Succeſſion all 
the Summer, and ſometimes the early Flowers are fuc- 
ceeded by Seeds, which ripen in Autumn. 

Both theſe Sorts may be propagated by Catings, 
which may be planted in a ſhady Border during any of 
the Summer Months; when theſe have put out good 
Roots, they ſhould be taken up and planted. in Pots 


filled with light loamy Earth, and placed in the Shade 


till they have taken new Root; then they may be re- 
moved to a ſheltered Situation, where they may remain 
till the Froſts begin, when they ſhould be removed to 
Shelter, for they are too tender to live in the open Air 
through the Winter; but as they only require Protec- 
tion from Froſt, ſo they ſhould have as much free Air 
as poſſible in mild Weather, to prevent their being 
drawn up weak; and in the Middle or latter End of 
April, they may be placed in the open Air in a warm 
Situation, afterward treating them as other hardy fo- 
reign Plants. 

The 19th Sort grows naturally about App; this is 
an annual Plant, with a very branching Stalk near 3 Feet 
high, garniſhed with Leaves at each Joint that are va- 
riouſly cut, The Flowers.are produced on long Foot 
Stalks at the End of the Branches, theſe have very long 
Empalements ; the Florets round the Border are cut in- 
to ſeveral fringed Segments. Ibe Flowers are of a 
Fleſh Colour, and continue in Succeſſion from July to 
Autumn, and in favourable Seaſons the Seeds ripen here 

retty well. This is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
ſown, and the Plants treated as the common Sweet, 
or Indian Scabious. [4 * 

There are ſeveral other Species of this Genus, but as 
they are Plants Which have little Beauty, ſo they are 
rarely admitted into Gardens, thereſore they are not 
enumerated here. 

SCANDIX. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 326. Tab. 173. Lin. 
Gen. Pl. 319. Shepherds Needle, gr Venus-comb. 

The Charadtert are, 1 

It bath an umbelliferous Flower ; the general Umbel is 
long and has few Rays, the particular Umbels have many : 
The general Umbel bas na Involucrum, the particular has 
n one the Length of the Umbels: The general 

mbel is deformed, and has hermaphbrodite Florets in the 


- Diſk, and female in the Rays. The Flowers have 5 in- 


flexed Heart-ſbaped Petals, the inner ſmall, and the outer 
large; they have 5 flender Stamina terminated by roundiſb 
Summits, ax an oblong Germen ſupporting 2 permanent 
Styles, crowned by obtuſe Stigmas. The Germen turns to @ 
long Fruit divided in 4wo Parts, each baving one furrow- 
ed Seed convex on one Side, and plain on the other. 

The Species are, 

1. SCANDI pays levibus roſtro longiſſims. Hort. 
Cliff. 101. Scandix with ſmooth Seeds and the longeſt 
Beak. Scandix ſemine roſtrato vulgaris. C. B. P. 152. 
Cammon Shepherds Needle with beaked Seeds.. 

2. Sc Ax Dix ſeminibus ſubulatit hiſpidis, floribus radi- 
atis, eaulibus levibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 257. Scandix with 
prickly Awl-ſhaped Seeds, radiated Flowers, and ſmooth 
Stalks. Scandix Cretica minor. C. B. P. 152. Smaller 
Shepherds Needle of Candy. 

3. . ſeminibus peduncule . villafo breviar ibus. 

OL. II. 


SCA 
lar. Ld. 111. Scandix with a hairy Foot Stalk and 


thort Seeds Scundix Orientalis ſlare maximo. Tourn. Cor. 
23. Faſtern Shepherds Needle with a very large Flower. 

4. SCAND1x ſeminibus hiſpidis, invlucris umbelle mul- 
tifidis, caulibus aſperis. Scandix with briſtly Seeds, many- 
pointed Involucrums to the Umbels, and rough Stalks. 
S:andix Cretica major. C. B. P. 152. Greater Sbepberde 
Needle from Candy. 

5. SCANDIX feminibus ſulcatis angulatis. Hart. Me 4 
101. Scandix with angular furrowed Seeds. Myrrbis 
major cicutaria edgrata. C. B. P. 160. Sweet Cecily, or 
great ſweet Chervil, by ſome ſweet Fern. 

6. Scax DIN ſeminibus ovatis biſpidis, corollis unifor- 
mibus, caule lævi. Lin. Sp. Pl. 257. Scandix with oval 
rough Seeds, the Petals of the Flowers uniform, and a 
ſmooth Stalk. Myrrbis ſylveſtris ſeminibus aſperis 
C. B. P. 160. Wild Myrrh with rough Seeds. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in ſtiff Lands among 
the Corn in many Partsof England, fo is not cultivated 
in Gardens. It is an x Plant; the Leaves are 
finely divided into ſmall Segments, and have long Foot 
Stalks ; the Stalks branch and riſe 6 Inches high. The 
Flowers are ſmall, white, and like thoſe of wild Cher- 
vil, and fit on the Top of the Beak or Horns, which 
are the Rudiment of the Pod. At the Bottom of the 
ſmall Umbel 5 Leaves embrace the Stalk, with broad 
and ſhort Foot Stalks, which are afterward cut into ſmall 
Segments like the reſt: Ihe Seed is long, and runs into 
a ſmall Point, reſembling a large Needle, but the Um- 
bels have great Reſemblance to the Umbels of Muſk 
Crane's-bill. It flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen the 
End of Fuly, which, if permitted to ſcatter, there will 
be a plentiful Supply of young Plants. 

'The 2d Sort grows 1 f in the South of France, 
in Italy, and Crete. This is an annval Plant with low 
n Stalks, garniſhed with very narrow fine cut 

aves, placed thinly. The Flowers are ſmall, white, 
and and in ſmall Umbels at the Top of the Stalks, 
theſe are ſucceeded by Awl-ſhaped rough Seeds. It 
flowers Ind ſeeds about the ſame "Time as the former. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in the /,cvant ; this is 
an annual Plant, with fine cut Leaves ; the Stalks riſe 
8 Inches high, garuiſhed at each Joint with a fine cut 
Leaf, and terminated by an Umbel of white Flowers, 
with large Heart-ſhaped Petals. The Horns of this are 
longer than ot any other Sort, and the Foot Stalks are 
very ſhort and hairy. 

The ꝗth Sort grows naturally in Crete; this hath 
larger Leaves than either of the former, and are finely 
cut; the Stalks grow a Foot long, and divide into 
many Branches, they are rough and channelled, the 
Umbels have a many-leaved Involucrum, and the Seeds 
are rough. It flowers at the ſame Time as the former. 

Theſe 4 Sorts will ſow themſelves where-ever they 
are once introduced, and require no.other Care but to 
thin them, and keep them clean from Weeds. 

The th Sort grows natufally in Germany, but has 
been long kept in the Engliſh Gardens; and of late 
Years the Seeds have been thrown out of Gardens, fo 


that the Plants are frequently found growing naturally 


in the Neighbourhood of thoſe Gardens. It has a very 
thick perennial Root, compoſed of many thick Fibres, 
of a ſweet aromatick Taſte like Aniſeed, from which 
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come forth many large Leaves, that branch out ſome- 
whit like thoſe of Fern, from whence it was titled 
Sweet Fern. The Stalks grow 4 or 5 Feet high, they 
are hziry and fiſtulous. The Flowers are diſpoſed in an 
Umbel at the Top of the Stalk, they are white, and 
have a ſweet aromatick Scent: The out Petal of the 
Flowers is large, the two Side ones are of a middle Size, 
but the two inner are ſmall ; theſe appear the latter End 
of May, and are ſucceeded by long angular furrowed 
Seeds, having the Taſte and Scent of Aniſced, which 
ripen in July. n 

This Sort propgates faſt — Seeds, which, if per- 

mitted to fcatter, will furniſh Plants in abundance, 
Theſe may be tranſplanted to any abject Part of the 
Garden, 4 they will grow in any Soil or Situation, and 
require no Care. | 

It ſtands in the Liſt of medicinal Plants, but is rarely 
uſed : Formerly the young Leaves of this Plant were 
put into Sallads, but it has been long diſuſed for the 
Table in England, but in Germany it is put into Soups. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally on the Side of Banks 
and Foot Ways in many Parts of England; this is an 
annual, whoſe Seeds drop early in the Summer; the 
Plants come up in Autumn, and flower early in the 
Spring. The Leaves are finely divided, very like thoſe 
of the Garden Chervil, but are hairy; the Stalks riſe a 
Foot and a Half or two Feet high, dividing into Branch- 
es. Theſe ſuſtain Umbels of ſmall white Flowers, 
- which come out early in April, and are ſucceeded by 
ſhort hairy crooked Seeds, which ripen in June, and 
ſoon after the Plants decay. | 

There have been ſome Inſtances of the ill Effects of 
this Plant, chen taken inwardly ; ſome who have eaten 
this Herb in Soups, by miſtaking it for Garden Chervil, 
have narrowly eſcaped with their Lives. g 

SCHINUS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 479. Mille. Tourn. Inft. 
R. H. 661. Indian Maſtick. | 

The Characters are, 

The Flower hath a ſmall Empalement with 5 Indentures 
at the Tep; it bas 5 ſmall Petals which ſpread open, and 
g or 10 flender Stamina terminated by thick Summits, with 
a roundiſh Germen ſupporting a ſhort thiek Style, crowned 
by a fg Stigma, Ger men turns to a' globular Berry 
with one Cell, incliſing one globular Seed. | 

The Species are, 

1. Schixus foliis pinnatis, foliolis ſerratis, impari lon- 
giſſimo,, petielo quali. Lin. Sp. Pl. 388. Schinus with 
winged Leaves whoſe Lobes are ſawed, the End one 
being very Jong, and the, Foot Stalks equal. Lentifcus 
Peruviana. C. B. F. 399. Peruvian Maſtick Tree ; and 
the Malle. Cluſ. Monard. 322. the Arbor Molle. 
2. Scuinvs folis pinnatis, petiolo marginato articula- 
1% fubtus aculeato. Lin. Sp. Pl. 389. Schinus with wing- 
ed Leaves, and jointed bordered Foot Stalks having 
Thorns below. Rboi obſoniorum ſimilis leptophylles tra- 

odes Americana ſpinoſa, gachi medio appendicibus acuto, 
Fal. Phyt. Tab. i07. fig. 4. American Plant like Su- 
mach, with ſmall' Leaves armed with Spines, and Ap- 
pendages to the Mid-rib. a e wp 

Theſe are all the Species of this Genus which I have 
ſeen growing in the Eng/ſb Gardens, for the Iron Wood 
of Famaica, which Dr. Linneus has ranged in this Ge- 
nus, kas male and female Flowers on different Trees; 
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and the miale Flowers which have blown here, are Poly- 
andria, ſo cannot be here placed. | 

The 1it Sort grows naturally in Peru and Mexico; 
from both theſe Countries I have received the Seeds, 
This riſes with a woody Stalk 8 or 10 Feet high, divi- 
ding inazwmany Branches covered with a dark brown 
Bark; the Leaves are placed alternate on the Branches 
they are compoſed of ſeveral Pair of Lobes, from 10 
to 15, and are terminated by one Lobe longer than the 
others; the Lobes are about an Inch and a Half long, 
and a Quarter of an Inch broad at theit Baſe, leſſening 
gradually to the Point, with a few Saws on their Edges ; 
they are of a lucid green, and when bruiſed emit a 
Turpentine Odour, The Flowers are produced in looſe 
Bunches at the End of the Branches, they are very 
ſmall, white, and have no Odour, compoſed of 5 
ſmall Petals, which ſpread open; theſe have ſmall Em- 
palements of one Leaf, indented in 5 Parts at the 
Brim. They appear in July, but are not ſucceeded by 
Seeds in England. 

This Plant is propagated beſt by Seeds, which muſt 
be procured from the Countries where they naturally 
grow; theſe ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with freſh 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed. If the Seeds 
are good, the Plants will appear in about 5 or 6 Weeks ; 
and if properly managed, by admitting freſh Air daily 
to them, according to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and 
duly refreſhing them with Water, they will be fit to 
tranſplant about five or fix Weeks after, when the 
ſhould be carefully turned out of the Pots and ther 
Roots ſeparated; then they muſt be each planted in a 


{mall Pot filled with ſoft loamy Earth, and plunged 


again into a moderate hot Bed, ſhading them fi 

Sun till they have taken freſh Root; * they l be 
gradually inured to the open Air, into which they ſhould 
be removed ſoon after, placing them in a ſheltered Stu- 
ation, where ti.ey may remain till Autumn, but the 

muſt be removed into Shelter before the firſt Froſts 
otherwiſe their Tops will be killed, and thereby the 
Plants are frequently deſtroyed. 

Theſe Plants are tender when young, ſo require a 
little Warmth in Winter; but after 2 or 3 Years Growth 
they will live in a good Green-houſe, where, as they 
retain their Leaves all the Year, they will make a good Va- 
riety. It may alſo be propagated by Layers and Cuitings; 

the Layers ſhould be put down in the Spring, and by 
the following Spring they will be rooted; the Cuttings 
_— be —— in April, Which will put out Roots 0 
about two Months, and may afterward beet 
ſeedling Plants. Sm: A 
The 2d Sort grows naturally in the Meß. Indies; this 
riſes with a ligneous Stalk 8 or 10 Feet high, ſending 
out many Branches on every Side the whole Length; 
theſe have a grayiſh Bark, and are garniſhed with wing 
ed Leaves, whoſe Mid-rib is bordered and jointed, and 
are armed with crooked Spines under each Joint. The 
Lobes are ſmall, oblong, and of a lucid green, the 
m_ ſhort and 1 = Sort has not yet produ- 
ced Flowers in the Engl; ardens, ſo I can v1 
farther Deſcription of it 4 ; e 

It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
ſmall Pots filled with light Earth, and plunged into a 
hot Bed of 'Tanners Bark; theſe Seeds will often lie 
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r 4 Months in the Ground, and ſometimes a whole 


D 
— therefore if the Plants ſhould not come up the 


ſame Year, the Earth ſhould not be diſturbed in the 
Pots, but placed a the Wintec in the Bark Bed in the 
Stove, and the Spring following plunged again into a 
freſh hot Bed, which will bring up the Plants. if the 
Seeds are gcod. When the Plants are come up, and 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a ſe- 
parate ſmall Pot filled with freſh Farth, and plunged in- 
to the Tan Bed, where they muſt be ſhaded till they 
have taken new Root, after which they muſt be treated 
as other tender Stove Plants. a 

SCILLA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 378. Lilio-Hyacinibus. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 371. Tab. 196. Squills. 

The Charaders are, 

The Flawer has na Empalement ; it has 6 oval Petals 
which ſpread = like a Star, and 6 Awl-ſhaped Stamina 
not more than balf the Length of the Petals, terminated by 
oblong proſtrate Summits, It has 4 roundifſh Germen = 
porting a ſingle Style, crawned by a fingle Stigma. be 
Germen becomes a ſmooth oval Capſule with 3 Furrows di- 
vided into 3 Cells filled with roundiſh Seeds, 

The Specres are, 

1..ScILLA radice tunicatd. Hort. Cliff. 123. Squill 
with a coated Root. Scilla vulgaris, radice rubra. C. B. 
P. 73. Common Squill with a red Root. 

2. SCILLA. radice ſquamatd. Hort. Cliff. 123. Squill 
with a ſcaly Root, Lilis- Hyacintbus, vulgaris, flere cæru- 
lea. Turn. Inf. 372. Common Lily Hyacinth with a 
blue Flower. ; 

3. SCILLA radice ſo'idd, corymbo conferts bemiſpberico 
Lin. $þ, Pl. 308., Squill with a ſolid Root, and an he- 
miſpherical Corymbus of Flowers. Ornithogalum ſpica- 
tum ceruleum. T ourn, Inſt. R. H. 380. Blue ſpiked Star- 
flower | 
4. SCILLA radice falida, corymbo conferts conico. Lin. 

Fp. Plant. 309. Squill with a ſolid Root, and a conical 
orymbus of Flowers. Ornitbogalum ceruleum Luſi- 
tanicum, latifoelium. Tourn. Inſt. 381. Portugal blue 
broad- leaved Star- flower, commonly called Hyacinth 
of Peru. f 

5. SCILLA radice ſelidd, ffiribus lateralibus alternis 
ſubnutantibus. Hort. 01 123. Squilk with a ſolid Root, 
and Flowers growing alternately 7 the Sides of the 
Stalk, .which almoſt nod. Hyacinthus ftellaris ceruleus 
«menus. C. B. P. Fine blue ſtarry Hyacinth. 

6. SCILLA radice folidd, floribus lateralibus erectiuſcu- 
lis paucioribus. Hert. Cliff. 123. Squill with a ſolid Root, 
and erect Flowers growing thinly. Ornitbegalum bifolium 
Germanicum ceruleum. Tourn. hit. 380. Blue German 
Star-flower with two Leaves, commonly called the early 
blue ſtarry Hyacinth. 

7. SCILLA radice ſolid, foliis filiformibus linearibus, 
Horibus corymboſis, pedunculis nudis adſcendentibus lingi- 
tudine fl is. Lin. Sp. Pl. zog. Squill with a ſolid Root, 
flender linear Leaves, Flowers growing in a Cœiymbus, 

and naked Foot Stalks riſing over each other to the 
Length of the Flowers. Or nitbogalum autumnale minus, 
floaribus ceruleis. Tourn. Inſt. 38 1. Smaller autumnal 
Star- flower with blue Flowers, commonly called au- 
tumnal larry Hyacinth. 

8. SCILLA. radice ſolidd, floribus paniculatis ſubnutan- 


tibus. Squill with a folid Root, and Flowers growing 
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in Panicles which almoſt nod. Or-itb1ga/um Hiſt anicum 
ſalurè ceruleum. Tourn. Inft, 38 1. Star-flower of Spain 
with deep blue Flowers. 

9. SCILLA radice folidd, racemo conic, flaribus nume- 
roſes adſcendentibus, Squill with a ſolid Root, and a 
conical Spike of many Flowers riſing above each other. 
Ornithbogalum . purpureum. Tiurn. Iſl. 380. Purple 
Star-flower. 

10. ScILLA radice ſelidi, corymba cenferto hemiſpheric, 
ſcaps lengiſſimo. Squill with a ſolid Root, an hemiſphe- 

rical Corymbus, and the longeſt Stalk. Ornitbogalum 
Eriopborum, Peruvianum. Turn. Inſl. 381. Woolly 
Star-flower of Peru. . | 

The tiſt is the Squill or Sea Onion whoſe Roots are 
uſed in Medicine, of which there are 2 Sorts, one with 
a red, and the other a white Root, which are ſuppoſed 
to be accidental Varieties, but the white are generally 
prefered for medicinal Uſe. The Roots are very large, 
ſomewhat Pear ſhaped, compoſed of many Coats lying 
over each other like Onions ; at the Bottom come out 
ſeveral Fibres which ſtrike deep in the Ground, From 
the Middle of the Root ariſe ſeveral ſhining Leaves a 
Foot long, and 2 Inches. broad at their Baſe, leffening 
all 'the Length to the Top, where they end in Points; 
they continue green all the Winter, and decay in the 
Spring, and then the Flower Stalk comes out, which 
riſes 2 Feet high, is naked about halt Way, and termi- 
nated by a pyramidal Thyrſe of white Flowers, com- 
poſed of 6 Petals which ſpread open like the Points of a 
Star. This grows naturally on the Sea Shores, and in 
the Ditches, where the Salt Water flows in with the 
Tide, in moſt of the warm Parts of Eurepe, ſo cannot 
be propagated in Gardens, the Froſt in Winter always 
deſtroying the Roots, and for Want of Salt Water they 
do not thrive in Summer: Sometimes the Roots, which 
are brought for Uſe, put out their Stems, and produce 
Flowers without being planted in Earth, as they lie in 
the Druggiſts Shops. 

Ide 2d Sort grows naturally in Hain, Portugal, and 


the Pyrenees ; this has a ſcaly Root like the Lilly, for 


which Reaſon Tournefort ſeparated it from the ſtarry 
Hyacinth, and conſtituted a Genus of it with the Title 
of Lilio-Hyacinthus, The Root is oblong and yellow, 
very like thoſe of Martagon ;; the Leaves are ſhaped like 
thoſe of the white Lilly, but are ſmaller; the Stalk 
is ſlender, and riſes a Foot high; it is terminated 


by blue Flowers like thoſe of the ſtarry Hyacinth. 


It flowers in June, and the Flowers are ſucceeded by 
_ Seed Veſſels having 3 Cells filled with roundifh 
8. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Portugal ; this hath 
a roundiſh ſolid bulbous Root like the Hyacinth, - The 
Leaves come out ſparſedly, and are very like thoſe of 
the Enęliſb Hair Bells; the Stalk riſes 7 or 8 [aches 
high, and is terminated by cluſtered Flowers of a pale 
blue Colour, which at firlt are diſpoſed in 'a Sort ot 
Umdel or aepreſled Spike, but afterward draws up to 
a Point, forming. a conical Corymbus; the Flowers 


appear the latter End of April, -which are ſueceed- 


ed by oval Capſules with three Cells filled with round- 

iſh Seeds. 
The 4th Sort grows naturally ig Spain and Portugal, 
from whence I have received the ts; this has been 
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long known in the Engliſh Gardens by the Title of Hya- 


.cinth of Peru. There are two Varieties of this, one 


with a deep blue, and the other has a white Flower; 
the latter is more rare here than the former. The Root 
of this is large, ſolid, and raiſed in the Middle a little 
pyramidal, covered with a brown Coat, from which 
come out 5 or 7 Leaves before Winter, which are 6 or 
8 Inches long, broadeſt at their Baſe, terminating in 


Points; they are of a Jucid green, kecled, and ſpread 


almoſt flat on the Ground. From the Center of theſe 
come out 1, 2, or 3 Stalks according to the Strength of 
the Root; theſe are thick, ſucculent, and riſe 6 or 8 
Inches high, terminated by a conical Corymbus of Flow- 
ers, of a deep blue in ſome, and white in others, ſtanding 
on pretty long Foot Stalks; they are compoſed of fix 
Petals which ſpread open like a Star. In the Center of 


the Petals is ſituated a large roundiſh Germen, ſupporting 


a ſhort Style crowned by a ſingle Stigma, and round the 


Germen come out 6 ſhort Stamina, which ſpread aſun- 


der, terminated by oblong proſtrate Summits. The 
Germen afterward turns to a roundiſh three-cornered 
Capſule having 3 Cells filled with roundiſh Seeds. It 
flowers in May, and the Seeds ripen in Fuly, 

The ;th grows raturally in Byzantium, and was in- 
trodnced here about the Year 1590. The Root of this 
is large, ſolid, and of a purpliſh Colour, from which 
come 5, or 6 Leaves which lie on the Ground ; they are 
above a Foot long, and an Inch broad ; they are keeled, 
channelled, and of a lucid green; between theſe ariſe 
2, 3, or 4 purpliſh Stalks about 8 or 9 Inches high, 
ſuſtaining toward the Top 5 or 6 Star-flowers, which 
come out ſingly from the Side of the Stalk ; they are of 
a Violet blue Colour, having a prominent Germen in 
the Center ſupporting a ſlender Style, attended by fix 
flender Stamina terminated by purple Summits. It flow- 
ers in April, and the Seeds ripen in June. 

The 6th Sort is commonly known in the Gardens by 
the Title of early ſtarry Hyacinth. There are two Va- 
rieties of this, one with a deep blue, and the other with 
a white Flower; theſe grow naturally in ſome Parts 
of France and Germany. The Roots are ſolid, roundiſh, 
and about the Size of a Nutmeg, from which comes 
out a ſlender channelled Stalk about 6 Inches high, ba- 
ving generally two Leaves near the Bottom, one ſitua- 
ted above the other, which embrace the Stalk with their 
Baſe; theſe are about 6 Inches long, and almoſt three 
Quarters of an Inch broad, channelled, and of a bright 

en. The Flowers are thinly placed toward the I op 
of the Stalk ; the lower ones have Foot Stalks an Inch 
and à Half long, but thoſe of the others ſhorten gra- 
dually to the 'Top ; they are compoled of 6 Petals fpread- 
ding open in Form ot a Star, baving a turgid Germen 
in the Center, ſupporting s ſhort Style, attended by 6 Sta- 


mina, which in the blue Flowers are of the ſame Colour, 


and thoſe in the white Flowers are white. The Flow- 
ers appear in March, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
three-cernered Capſules, having three Cells, filled with 
browniſh Seeds. 

The 7th Sort is the ſmall autumnal ſtarry Hyacinth, 
which grows naturally in ſeveral Parts of England, par- 


ticularly on St. Vincent's Rock near Briſtol, at the Li- 


zard Paint in Cornwall, and upon Black Heath in Kent ; 
this has a round white bulbous Root, from which come 
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forth a few ruſhy Leaves about 6 Inches long. In the 
Center of theſe ariſe 1 or 2 ſlender Stalks about 6 or 7 
Inches high, naked, and ſuſtaining a ſmall Corymbus 
of Flowers at the Top, which are ſmall, Star. pointed, 
and of a pale blue Colour; theſe appear the Beginning 
of September, at which 'Time the Leaves come out, and 
continue growing all the Winter, and in the Spring they 
die away. | 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal; 
this hath an oblong white bulbous Root, from which 
come out 5 or 6 Leaves a Foot long, and half an Inch 
broad, of a lucid green, and a little keeled. The Flow- 
er Stalk riſes 9 or 10 Inches high is firm, and ſuſtains 
many ſtarry Flowers at the Top, diſpoſed in a looſe Pa- 
nicle, each ſtanding on a pretty long Foot Stalk which 
is erect, but the Flower nods on one Side; they are ot a 
deep blue Violet Colour, having a prominent Germen, 
which afterward turns to a three-cornered Capſule, ha- 
ving 3 Cells, filled with roundiſh Seeds. It flowers in 


ay. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in /taly ; this hath a 
ſolid white bulbous Root, from which riſe ſeveral Leaves 
like thoſe of the common Sort. The Stalk riſes 10 or 
11 Inches high, and is terminated by a conical Racemus 
of Flowers, of a deep purple Colour. This Sort flow- 
ers in May, and the Seeds ripen in July. 

The 10th Sort has a very large bulbous Root, from 
which come out ſeveral Leaves which at firſt are up- 
right, but afterward bend toward the Earth ; they are of 
a thick Subſtance and keeled ; they are of a lucid green, 
and, when broken, yield downy Threads; they are a 
Foot and a Half long, and more than an Inch broad. 
Between the Leaves ariſes the Flower Stalk, a Foot and 
a Half long, round, firm, and naked, ſuſtaining at the 
Top a large Cluſter of Flowers, gathered into an he- 
miſpherical Corymbus ; theſe have 6 Petals which ſpread 


open in Form of a Star; they are of a purple Colour, 


and have blue Bottoms, and a dark blue Vein running 
Lengthwiſe in the Middle of each Petal This flowers 
the Beginning of June, and produces Seeds which ripen 
in Auguſt, | 

There is another Sort of this which grows naturally 
in the Levant, whoſe- Leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of 


the Peruvian Hyacinth, but are longer, and ſtand erect; 


this propagates very faſt by Offsets, but never flowers 
here. I have kept the Roots in all Situations more than 
30 Years, and have not ſeen one Flower. 

Theſe Plants are all of them hardy, and may be pro- 
pagated by Seeds or Offsets, the latter being the more 
expeditious Way is generally practiſed. The Roots may 


be tranſplanted after the Leaves are decayed, but, if 


they are removed after they have put out new Fibres, 
they rarely ſucceed ; at leaſt they will not flower the fol- 


lowing Spring; they may be treated in every Reſpect 


like the ordinary Kinds of Hyacinths. 

If they are propagated by Seeds, they ſhould be ſown 
in Autumn, ſoon after 'they are ripe, either in ſhallow 
Boxes or Pans as has been before directed for Hyacinthe, 
to which the Reader is deſired to turn, to avoid Repe- 


tition. 0 a 
SCLAREA. Tourn. Int. R. H. 179. Tab. 82. Sal- 
via Lin. Gen. Pl. 36. Clary; in French, Toute-bonne. 
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The Chara#ters are, | 

The Flnver bas a tubul;»ss Empalement of 1 Leaf, 
which widens at the Top, and has 5 acute Points at the 
Brin; it is of th: Lip Kind, with 1 Petal baving a 
crooked Tube which enlarges at the Chaps, where it is di- 
vided into 2 Lips ; the ufper Lip is ereft and arched ; the 
under ip is cut into 3 Segments, the middle one being 
largeſt and hollawed like a Spoon ;, it bas 2 Stamina, ſitua- 
ted under the upper Lip, terminated by oblong ere Sum- 
mitt, and 2 four-printed Germen, ſupport:ing a forked 
Style longer than the upper Lip, crowned by a bifid Stigma. 

Germen becomes four roundifſh Seeds, which ripen in 
the Empalement. 
The Species are, 

1. SCLAREA folity rugoſis oblongo-cordatis ſerratis, 
floribus calyce longirribus concavis acuminatis. Clary with 
rough, oblong, Heart ſhaped, ſawed Leaves, thoſe 
among the Flowers concave, pointed, and longer than 
the Empalement. Stlarea Tab. ſcon. 37 3. Common Clary. 

2. SCLAREA foliir oblongis dentato-angulatis toments- 
fir, verticillit lanatis. Clary with oblong, angular, in- 
dented, _— Leaves, and the Whorls of the Flowers 
covered with Down. Sclarea vulgaris lanuginsſo amplif- 

2 folio. Tourn. Infl. 179. Common woolly Clary with 
the largeſt Leaf. 

3. SCLAREA foltts oblongo-ovatis dentato-ſerratis to- 
menteſis, vorticillis lanatis ſeſſilibus. Clary with oblong 
oval woolly ſawed Leaves, and woolly Whorls of Flow- 
ers ſitting cloſe to the Stalk. Sclarea Luſitanica glut inoſa, 
ampliſſimo folio Tourn. Inſt. 179. Clammy Portugal Clary 
with a very large Leaf. 

4- SCLAREA folits ovatis ſinuato. dentatis tomentoſir, 
caule erecto, verticillis lanatis ſeſſilibus. Clary with oval, 
ſinuated indented Leaves which are woolly, an erect 
Stalk, and woolly Whorls ſitting cloſe to the Stalks. 
Sclarea Sicula, folis argenteo ſubrotundo. Boerh. Ind. alt 
1. 163. Sicilian Clary with a round filvery Leaf. 

5. SCLAREA foliis cordato-oblongis — am- 
| Plexicaulibus,verticillis ſubnudis, corollarum galeis glutinoſis 
Clary with oblong, Heart-ſhaped, crenated Leaves. 
thoſe on the Top embracing the Stalk, almoſt naked 
2 and *＋ Helmet of the Flower glutinous. 

ea pratenſi:, foliis ſerratis, flore cærules. Tourn. Inſt, 
180. ados Clary Jerk ples Leaves and a blue 
Flower. 

6. SCLAREA foliis lanceolatis o_ crenatis ſubtus 
tomentoſis, werticillis minoribus ſubnudis. Clary with 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves ſlightly crenated, and woolly on 
their under Side, and very ſmall Whorls of Flowers al- 
moſt naked, Sclarea Syriaca, flare cærules. Tourn. Inſt. 
180. Syrian Clary with a blue Flower. 

7- SCLAREA foliis cordato-oblongis crenatis glabris, Ha- 
ribus verticillato-ſprcatis. Clary with oblong, Heart- 
ſhaped, crenated, ſmooth Leaves, and ſpiked whorled 


Flowers. Sclarea folio ſalviæ minor free glabra. Tourn.. 


Inft. 180. Smaller Clary with a ſniooth Sage Leaf, 

8. SCLAREA foliis cordato-lanceolatis acutis, brafieis 
coloratis, flore brevioribus. Clary with Heart-ſhaped 
acute-pointed Leaves, and coloured BraQtez ſhorter 
than the Flower. Sclarea folio ſalvie major, vel macu- 
lata. Tourn. Inſt. 180. Clary with a greater or ſpotted 
Sage Leaf. 

9. SCLARBA faliis rugeſis pinnatifidis lanatis. Clary 
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with rough, Wing-pointed, woolly Leaves. Sclarea ru- 
£2ſ2 verrucoſo, & laciniato folio. Tourn. Inſt. 180. Clary 
rough, warted, cut Leaves. 

10. SCLAREA foliis cordatis acutè crenatis, ſummis 
fſeffilibus, verticillis ſubnudis rematiſſimis. Clary with 

eart-ſhaped Leaves ſharply crenated, thoſe on the Top 
ſitting cloſe to the Stalks, and naked W horls placed far 
aſunder. Sclarea Indica, floribus variegatis Tourn. Inft. 
179. Indian Clary with variegated Flowers. 

It. SCLAREA foliis lanceolatis acuminatis, ſerratis, 
Summis ſeſſilibus, fliribus verticillati ſpicatit. Clary with 
Spear - ſnaped, acute - pointed, ſawed Leaves, the upper 
ones ſitting cloſe to the Stalks, and ſpiked whorled Flow- 
ers. Selarea orientalis, falis betanice acutiſſima, coma 
purpuraſcente. Tourn, Cor. 10. Eaſtern Clary with an 
an acute Betony Leaf, and a purpliſh Top. 

12. SCLAREA  foliis cordato-ſagittatis ſerratis acutis. 
Clary with Heart-ſhaped crenated Leaves acutely ſawed. . 
Horminum luteum glutinaſum. C. B. P. 238. Yellow glu- 
tinous Clary. 

13. 3 oval · lancclatis integerrimis, ſum- 


mis cordatis amplexicaulibus hirſutis, Clary with oval, 


Spear-ſhaped, entire Leaves, thoſe. above Heart-ſhaped, . 


embracing the Stalks, and hairy. Horminum bugule folio 
Horteg. Clary with a Bugle Leaf. 


14. SCLAREA foliis cordato-ovatis rugoſis tomentofts, , 


calycibus biſpidis, radice tuberoſa. Clary with oval, Heart- 
ſhaped, rough, woolly Leaves, prickly Empalements, 


and a tuberous Root. Sclarea aſpbodeli radice. Tourn. Inf. 


R. H. 119. Clary with an Aſphodel Leaf. 

15. SCLAREA folits baſtato-triangularibus- obſeleiè er- 
natis, caule tomentoſo paniculat Clary with triangular 
Halberd-pointed Leaves flightly crenated, and a woolly 
paniculated Stalk. Sclarea folio triangulari, caule to- 


mentoſo. Tourn. Inſt. 180. Clary with a triangular Leaf 


and a woolly Stalk. 
16. SCLAREA folus abtuſit erofis, 
duplo longioribus. Prad. Leyd. 309. 


aminibus corolla 
iry with obtuſe 


bitten Leaves, and Stamina twice the Length of the Pe- 


tal of the Flower. Sclarea Mexicana altiſſiua, facie belia- 
tropii Hort. Elth. 339. Talleſt Mexican Clary with the 
Appearance of Turnſol. 


The iſt Sort grows naturally in Syria, bot has been 
long cultivated in the Zuropean Gardens, both for the 


Kitchen and Shops; it is a biennial Plant, which pe- 


riſhes after it has borne Seeds: The lower Leaves of 


this are large, rough, and wrinkled; they are oblong 
and Heart-ſhaped ; in good Ground they are 7 or 8 Inch- 
es long, and 4 broad at their Baſe, ending in blunt 


Points, and ſawed on their Edges. The Stalks are 


large, four-cornered, and clammy ; they-riſe about 2 
Feet high, and are garniſhed at Bottom with Leaves 
of the fame Shape but ſmaller ; they ſend out ſmaller 


Side Branches which are oppoſite, as are alſo the 


Leaves ; the Elowers are diſpoſed in large looſe Spikes 
at the Top of the Stalks; they are placed in W horls 
round them, and are of a pale blue Colour, having 2 
ſhort hollow acute-pointed Leaves under each, which are 
thin, and of a whitiſh Colour. "The Empalement of 
the Flower is divided into 2 Parts or Lips, the upper 
ending in three, and the under in two Spiculke. The 


upper Lip of the Flower ſtands erect; it is long, and 
arched at the Top, under which is the Style _— | 
O 
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Of the ſame Lergth, and the two Stamina, which are 
ſhorter, ſit cloſe to the Style. Aſter the Flowers are 
paſt, the Germen turns to four roundiſh Seeds, which 
ripen in the Empalement. The whole Plant has a very 
ſlrong Scent ; it flowers in Juue and July, and the Seeds 
ripen in September. 

t is propagated by Seeds, which ſhculd be ſown in 
the Spring, and when the Plants are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be either tranſplanted into Beds, or if a large 
Quantity is required, they may be planted in an open 
pot of Ground in Rows two Feet aſunder, and one 
Foot Diſtance in the Rows. After the Plants have taken 
Root, they will require no farther Care, but to keep 
them clean from Weeds. The Winter and Spring fol- 
lowing the Leaves, which are the only Part uſed, will 
be in Perfection, and in the Summer they will run up 
to flower; and after they have ripened their Seeds, de- 
- cay, ſo that there ſhould be annually young Plants rai- 
ſed for Ulg. It will thrive. on almoſt any Soil that is 
not very wet, for in moiſt Ground the Flants frequently 
rot in Winter. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Viria and Dalmatia ; 
there are two Varieties of this, one with very broad 
Leaves but ſlightly indented on the Sides, the other has 
longer Leaves deeply jagged. The Leaves of both 
Sorts are of a thick Subſtance, and very woolly, eſpe- 
\ cially on their under Side; their upper Sides are rugged 
and wrinkled like the 1ſt Sort, and have ſeveral longi- 
tudinal Veins, which diverge from the Mid-rib. The 
Stalks are ſquare, and riſe about 2 Feet high, ſending 
out many Branches by Pairs oppoſite, garniſhed in the 
firſt with entire, oval, acute-pointed Leaves, which 
embrace the Stalks with their Baſe, but thoſe of the 
other are long, narrow, and have ſeveral deep Inden- 
tures on their Edges. Ihe upper Part of the Stalk and 
Branches is garniſhed with Spikes of Flowers in 
Whorls ; under each of theſe Whorls are two hollow 
green Leaves ſhorter than the Empalements of the 
Flowers; theſe Empalements are divided into 2 Lips, 
the upper. ending in three, and the under in two Spicu- 
lz. I he under Lip or Beard of the Flower is white, 
and the Helmet or Galca is of a pale blue Colour. 
Theſe Sorts flower, and perfect their Seeds the fame 
Time as the firſt, and periſh ſoon after; they may be 
treated as the firſt. a 

The 3d Sort has ſome Reſemblance of the fecond, 
but the Leaves are larger, very woolly, ard glutinous 
they are oblong, oval, deeply indented, and end with 
very acute Points. The :talks are woolly, four-cornered 
and . riſe abcut two Feet and a Halt high, ſending out 
Side Branches by Pairs; theſe terminate in looſe Spikes 
of whorled Flowers which are white, and the W horls 
are ſmaller than thoſe of the other Sorts. It flowers 
and ſeeds about the ſame Time as the former, and the 
Plants ſoon after decay; it grows naturally in Portugal 
ard Syria it is propagated by Seeds as the firſt, 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Sicily and the Arcbi- 
pelago. The Roots of ihis will continue 3 or 4 Years; 
the Leaves are oval, very thick and woolly, and have 
a few Indentures on their Borders ; the Stalks are ge- 
nerally ſingle and erect. When they ſend out any 
Branches, it is, only at Bottom, and ſcarce ever more 
thah 2, which alſo grow ere; The Flowers grow 
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in pretty thick Whorls almoſt the Length of the Stalks 
they are white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the former, 
appearing about the ſame Time, and the Seeds ripen 
in Autumn. This may be propagated by Seeds as the 
former, but loves a dry Soil. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in ſome Parts of France 
and Germany; it is generally found in Meadows and 
rich Paſtures; this has a perennial Root compoſed of 
many ſtrong ligneous Fibres, from which come out ma- 
ny oblong Heart-haped Leaves of adeep green Colour, 
whoſe Surfaces are rough ; they are crenated on their 
Fdges, and ſtand on pretty long Foot Stalks. The 
Stalks riſe 3 Fect high; they are 4 cornered, and their 
lower Parts are garniſhed with Leaves, whoſe Baſes em- 
brace them; the Flowers; grow in long whorled Spikes 
at the Top ; they are ſmaller than thoſe of the former 
Sorts, and are of a fine bluc Cclour, having ſcarce any 
{mall Leaves under the Whorls. This flowers the 
latter End of May, and the Seeds ripenin July; it is pro- 
pagated by Seeds, but the Roots continue long. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Syria; this is an abi- 
ding Plant whoſe Roots run deep in the Ground. The 
Leaves are Spear-ſhaped ; the — ones are about 4 
Inches long, and an Inch and a Half broad in the Mid- 
dle ; they are crenated on their Fdges, and a little wool- 
ly on their under Side. The Stalks are ſlender, iff, 
and riſe a Foot and a Half high ; they are garniſhed with 
ſmaller Leaves of the ſame Shape, ſet on by Pairs; the 
Flowers grow in ſmall W horls diſpoſed in looſe Spikes at 
the Top of the Stalks ; they are ſmall, blue, and ſhaped 
like thoſe of the other Sorts. This flowers in July, 
and the Seeds ripen in Autumn; it is propagated by Seeds 
as the other Sorts. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally on the Sides of High- 
ways about Vienna and all over Hungary; this has an 
abiding Root ſending out many ſmooth Leaves about 
the Size and Shape of thcie of broad-leaved Sage, 
but indented on their Edges. The Stalks are ſlender, 
four-cornered, and rife a Foot and a Half high; their 
lower Parts are garniſhed wuh Leaves like thoſe at the 
Bottom but ſmaller ; the upper Parts are garniſhed with 
ſpiked ſmall W horls of blue Flowers which appear in 
Yn, and are ſucceeded by Seeds which ripen in Auguſl. 

t is propagated by Seeds as the firſt Sort but the Roots 
will continue ſeveral Years. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in Auſtria and Bobemia ; 
this has an abiding Root, from which come out ma- 
ny Heart Spear-ſhaped Leaves about 4 Inches long, 
and one and a Half broad ; they are crenated on their 
Edges, of a bright green Colour, and have many white 
Spots diſperſed on their Surface. The Stalks are thick, 
four-cornered, and riſe near 3 Feet high, garniſhed be- 
low with Leaves by Pairs fitting cloſe to the Stalks, but 
their upper Parts have long looſe Spikes of Flowers in 
ſmall W horls, whoſe . are coloured. This flow- 
ers in June, and the s ripen in Auenſ/t ; it is propa- 
gated 8 Seeds as the former Norte oy CY 

The gth Sort grows naturally in Syria; this is a bien- 
nial Plant which dies after it has borne Seeds. The Leaves 
of this Sort are very thick and woolly ; they are 8 or g 
Inches long, narrow and Wing-pointed, being cut into 
obtuſe Segments nearly oppoſite on their Sides, almoſt 
to the Mid-rib, ſomewhat like a Stags Horn in Shape; 

theſe 
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theſe ſpread flat on the Ground. The Stalk riſes more 
than a Foot high; it is thick, four - cornered and very 
woolly ſending out Branches by Pairs, and is garniſhed 
with narrow long Leaves placed by Pairs at each Joint, 
which are ſawed on their Edges. The Flowers grow 
in looſe whorled Spikes at the Top of the Stalks; they 
are white and ſhaped like thoſe of the 4th Sort. This 
flowers in June, and the Seeds are rjpe in Auguſt; it 
may be propagated by Seeds 45 the firſt Sort, but ſhould 
have a dry Soil, leſt the Plants rot in Winter. 

The 10th Sort grows naturally in India, but is hardy 
enough to live in the open Air in England, The Root 
of this will abide ſeveral Years in a dry Soil; the lower 
Leaves are Heart-ſhaped, acutely crenated on their 
Edges, and of a thick Conſiſtlence; they are 7 or 8 
Inches long, and 4 broad at their Baſe, where they 
are cared. Ihe Stalk is four-cornered, and rites 4 Feet 
high, having 2 or 3 Pair of ſmaller Leaves on the 
lower Part, which ſtand oppoſite at the Joints. The 
upper Part of the Stalk for the Length of 2 Feet is 
garniſhed with Whorls of Flowers which ſtand at 2 
or 3 Inches Diſtance from each other, having no Leaves 
under the Whorls. The Empalement of the Flower 
is hairy and blunt; the Galea or Helmet of the Flower 
is arched, ere, and blue, terminating ina blunt Point; 
the two Side Segments of the under Lip are of a Violet 
Colour ; the middle Segment, which is indented at the 
Point, is. white, and curiouſly ſpotted with Violet on 
the Inſide ; the two Side Indentures turn yellow, be- 
fore the Flower drops. When the Flower. is paſt, the 
Germen turns to Got | roundiſh Seeds which ri- 
pen in the Empalement. This Sort flowers in May, 
and the Seeds ripen in July; it is propagated by Seeds as 
the other Sorts. 

The 11th Sort grows naturally in the Levant, where 
it was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort, who ſent the- Seeds 
to the Royal Garden at Paris ; this hath a perennial 
Root, from which come out many Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
about 4 Inches long, and one Inch and and a Halt broad 
in the Middle, of a dark green Colour, ſawed on their 
Edges, and ending in acute Points. The Stalks riſe 
3 Feet high, ſending out Branches by Pairs their whole 
Length; theſe are garniſhed with Leaves by Pairs, 
which toward the Top fit cloſe to the Stalk: © The 
Flowers grow in whorled Spikes at the Top, having 
no Leaves under them ; they are ſmall, of a bright blue 
Colour, and the Top of the Spike is terminated with 
very deep blue Flowers; theſe appear in Fuly, and are 
ſucceeded” by Seeds which ripen in September. It is 
propagated: by Seeds as the- other Sorts, and the Roots 
abide many Years. - 

The 12th Sort grows naturally in moiſt! Land both 
in Germany and Italy; this hath an abiding Root com- 
poſed of ſtrong ligneous Fibres. The Leaves are Heart- 
ſhaped and pointed like a Halberd ; oh are 4 Inches 
long, and 3 broad at their Baſe, of a pale or yellowiſh 
green Colour, and ſawed on their Edges, ſtanding on Foot 
Stalks 3 or 4 Inches long. The Stalks are ſtrong, four- 
cornexed; and riſe near 4 Feet high; they are garniſh- 
ed below with ſmaller Leaves, but the upper Part of 
the Stalk is cloſely ſet with Whorls of large yellow 
Flowers, which appear in June, and are ſucceeded by 


Seeds which ripen in Augu/f. The whole Plant is very 


vs 
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clammy, and has a ſtrong Scent ſomewhat like the firſt 
Species ; this is propagated by Seeds as the other Sorts ; 
it is very hardy, and will continue ſeveral Years, and 
may be increaſed by parting the Roots in Autumn. 


The 13th Sort grows naturally in Spain; this has a 


perennial Root. the lqwer Leaves are oval and S;ear- 
ſhaped ; they are 6 Inches long, and 3 broad in the 
Middle, ending with obtuſe Pcints, and are entire, the 
Stalks riſe 2 Feet high, they are large, four-cornered, 
and ferd out Branches by Pairs at the Joints ; the Leaves 
on the upper Part of the Stalks are _Heart-ſhaped, and. 
embrace the Stalks with their Baſe ; the Flowers are of a 
Brimitone Colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt 
Sort ; the Style of this is much longer than the upper 
Lip, and is terminated by a bifid Stigma; the Empale- 
ments are hairy, and end with acute Points. This flow- 
ers in July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn; it is pro- 
pagated by Seeds as the other Sorts, and the Plants may 
be treated in like Manner. 

The 14th Sort grows naturally in Italy; this has large 
ſwelling Roots like Dugs, or thoſe of the Piony, from 
which ariſe many oval Heart-ſhaped Leaves lying on the 
Ground; they are 5 or 6 Inches long, and almoſt 4 
broad at their Baſe, where they are cared; they have 
pretty long Foot Stalks, and are hairy ; their Edges are. 
indented and a little wrinkled; Between theſe ariſe 
ſtrong four-cornered Stalks about 4 Feet high, garniſh- 


ed with Leaves placed oppoſite. The upper Hart of 


the Stalk is garniſhed with looſe Spikes of whorled Flow- 
ers, of a purple Colour, which appear in June, and are- 


ſucceeded. by Seeds which ripen in Autumn. This is- 
propagated by Seeds as the other Sorts, and the Roots. 


will continue ſeveral Years. 
The 15th Sort grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands 


this hath a perennial ſhrubby Stalk, which riſes 5 or 6- 


Feet high, dividing into many Branches covered with a 
flocky Down, and garniſhed with Halberd-ſhaped trian- 
gular Leaves three Inches and. a Half long, and one 
and a Half broad at their Baſe, where are two acute an- 
gular Ears; they are placed oppoſite, ſtanding on long 
woolly Foot. Stalks. The Top of the Stalk. branches 
out in many Foot Stalks, forming a Sort of Panicle. The 
Flowers are of a light blue Colour, and are ranged in 
whorled Spikes, having 2 ſmall} Leaves under each 
W horl. This Plant flowers from June to Autumn, but 
rarely produces any Seeds here. It is propagated by 


Cuttings, which may be planted any Time in Summer; 


if theſe are planted in. a Bed of ſoft loamy Earth, and 


covered cloſe with a Bell or Hand Glaſs, obſerving to 
ſhade them from the Sun, and refreſh them with Water 


as they may require it, they will take Root very freely, 
and then they muſt be inured to the open Air; after 
they have put out good Roots they ſhould. be carefully. 
taken up, and each planted into a. ſeparate ſmall Pot, 
filled with light treſh Earth, placing them in the Shade 
till they: have taken new Root; then they may be 
placed among other hardy Kinds of. Green+hduſe Plants 
in a ſheltered Situation till Odtlaber, when they ſhould 
removed into Shelter before hard Froſt comes on; 
but as they only require Protection from hard Froſt, ſo 
they ſhould have as much free Air az. poſhvle in mild 


Weather. 


The 16th Sort grows naturally in Mexico ; this riſes 
with. 
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with a ſhrubby Stalk 8 or 10 Feet high, ſending out 
flender four · cornered Branches, of a purpliſh Colour 
and hairy; theſe are garniſhed with oval Leaves pointed 
at both Ends and ſawed on their Edges ; they have long 
ſlender Foot Stalks, and are thin, of a pale green Co- 
lour, and hairy on their under Side. The Flowers grow 
in cloſe thick Spikes at the Ed of the Branches, they 
are of a fine blue Colour and appear in Winter, ſo make 
a pretty Variety in the Green-houſe at that Seaſon. 
This Plant never produces Seeds in Zngland, ſo it is 
propagated by Cuttings, which may be be planted du- 
ring any of the Summer Months, as the former Sort; 
and the Plants may be treated afterward the fame Way, 
with this Difference, to give it a dry Situation in Win- 
ter, for the young Shoots are very apt to grow mouldy 
in a damp Air. : 

There are ſome other Sorts of leſs Note, preſerved in 
Botanick Gardens for Variety, but thoſe here mentioned 
are worthy of a Place in large Gardens, where, if in- 
- termixed among other large growing Plants, they will 
afford a pretty Variety; eſpecially the 5th, 8th, 1oth; and 
11th Sorts, which produce long Spikes of beautiful Flow- 
ers and continue a long Time in flower. The Flowers 
of the 12th Sort are uſed in Halland, to give a Flavour 
to the Rheniſh Wines, which are brewed at Dort. 

All theſe Sorts may be propagated by fowing their 
Seeds on a Bed of freſh Earth in March ; and when 
the Plants come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
Beds of freſh Earth, about B Inches aſunder, obſerving 
to water them until they have taken Root; after which 
they will require no farther Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds until Mic huelnat, when they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into the Places where they are to remain, 
placing them at a large Diſtance, for they ſpread pret- 
ty far, provided the Soil be good. If fo, they ſhould 
be planted 8 or 10 Feet diſtant, being intermixed with 
other Plants. Some of theſe Sorts will endure ſeveral 
Years, provided they are planted on a freſh Soil, not 
over moiſt or rich. 

SCOLYMUS Tourn. — K 480. Tab. 273. Lin. Gen. 
Pl. 826. The Golden Thiſtle ; in French, Fpine Juune. 

The Characters are, 

It hath a Flower compoſed of many bermaperadite Flo- 
rets, included in an oval imbricated Empalement, having 
many looſe ſhar p-pointed Scales. The Florett are Tongue- 

- ſhaped, of one Petal, which is torn and ſlightly indented in 
5 Parts. They bave 5 ſbort Hair-like Stamina, termi- 
nated. by tubuluus Summits. The Germen is ſituated under 
the Floret, ſupporting a ſlender Style longer than the Sta- 
mina,  cr9wned by two reflexed Stigmar. The Germen be- 
wn a fingle Seed, which is oblong, triangular and ripens 
in the Empalement, the Seeds being ſeparated ain, 
— this Chaſe. * ” 
The Species are, 

1. SCOLYMUS foliis margine attenuatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
$13. Golden T hiftle with Leaves thinner on the Bor- 
ders. Srolymus cbryſan:bemus annuus. Af. Reg. Par. 111. 
Annual Golden Thiſtle, 

2. SCOLYMUS 'foliis nargine incraſſatir. Lin. Sp. 
PI. 813. Golden "Thiſtle with Leaves thicker on the 


Borders. Scolymus chryſantbemus. C. B. P. 364. Gol- | 


den Thiſtle. 
The iſt Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
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and in Italy; this is an annual Plant, which riſes wit! 
a branching Stalk 4 or 5 Feet high, having 2 leafy 
Wings running along the Sides from Joint to Joint ſcolo- 
ped and indented ; the Borders of theſe are thinner than 
the other Parts and are armed all the Way with ve- 
ry ſharp Spines ; at cach Joint are placed ſtiff Leaves, 
jagged and armed with ſtrong Spines ; they are of a 
pale green, and fit cloſe to the Salle. The Flowers are 
produced at the Top of the Stalks incloſed in leaſy In- 
volucra longer than the Flowers, and armed with very 
ſtrong Spines ; within theſe are ſcaly Empalements, 
which lie over each other like the Scales of Fiſhes, and 
are armed with ſhoxt Spines. The Flowers are com- 

ſed of many golden Florets, which do not ap 
till the Middle or latter End of July; and unleſs the 
Autumn proves warm and dry, the Seeds do not ripen 
in England. | 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Italy and Sicily ; this 
hath a perennial Root, from which ſpring up many thick 
Stalks, that riſe about 3 Feet high, branching -out on 
the Sides the whole Length, and garniſhed with ſtiff 
jagged Leaves, whoſe Borders are thicker than the 
other Part, and armed with Spines like the former 
Sort ; the Stalks have leafy Borders as the other, ſtrong- 
ly armed with Spines. Ihe Flowers are produced at 
the Top of the Stalks, and are ſhaped like thoſe of the 
former Sort. "Theſe appear in July, and if the Seaſon 
proves warm and dry, they will be ſucceeded by Seeds, 
which ripen-in Autumn. 

They are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in March, on a Bed of Freſh undunged Earth, in an 
open Situation ; when the Plants come up, they ſhould 


be kept clcar from Weeds; and where they grow too 


cloſe, ſcme of them ſhould be pulled out, ſo as to leave 
thoſe which are to remain, about two Feet aſunder. 
This is all the Culture they require, for as they ſend 
forth Tap Roots, they do not bear tranſplanting well; 
therefore they muſt be ſown where they are to remain, 
and if they are kept clear from Weeds, they will thrive 
very well, and when the Seaſons prove dry, uill perſect 
their Seeds in Autumn; but in wet Seaſons they rarely 
ever produce good Seeds in England, which renders it 
difficult to continue the Species, without procuring freſh 
Seeds from Abroad. | | 

Theſe Plants are preſerved by the curious in Botany 
for Variety, but are rarely planted in other Gardens. 

SCOPARIA. See Capraria. 

ScCORDIUM. See Teucrium. 

SCORPIURUS Lia. Gen. Pl: 792. Scerpiaides. 
Tourn. 50 R. H. 402. Tab. 226. Caterpillars ; in 
French, Chenille. 

The Charadters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is of 1 Leaf, and is.ereA, 
blown up, lightly compreſſed, ending in 5 acute Points. 
The Flower 1s of the Butterfly Kind ; it bas roundiſb 
Standard 3 at the * where it is reflexed and 

cading. 7 ings are looſe, almoſt oval, having «b- 
Pr — era The Keel 1 ped, 2 Bel- 
7 is gibbous, pointed, and ereft, cut into 2 Parts below. 
t bath 10 Stamina ꝙ joined and 1 ſeparate, terminated by 

Il Summits; and an oblong taper Germen a little re- 

ed, ſupporting a riſmg-inflexed Style, terminated by 4 
Point for a Stigma. The Germen becomes an oblong, taper, 

| | leathery, 
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leathery, rough, channelled Pod, twiſted in many lan gi- 
tudinal Cells divided within, and on the Ou!f11e contratted 
into knotty Foints, each Cell containing one Se-1. 

The Species are, 

1. SCoRPIURUS Pedunculis unifloris, leguminid us teflis 
undique ſqamis obtuſit. Lin. Sp. Pl. 744. Caterpillar with 
one Flower on a Foot Stalk, and a Pod covered with 
obtuſe ſcales on every Side. Scorpioides filigud crufſe be- 
lii Teurn. Infl. 402. Caterpillar with a thick Pod. 

2. SCORPIURUS pedunculis biflorts, leguminibus extror- 
ſum obtuſe aculeatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 745. Caterpillar with 
two Flowers on each Foot Stalk, and the Outſide of 
the Pods armed with blunt Spines. Scorpivides bupleuri 
folio ſiliquis lenibus. Park. 1117. Caterpillar with a Hare's- 
ear Leaf and a ſmoother Pod. 

3- £coRelURUS pedunculis ſubtrifloris, leguminibus ex- 
trarſum ſpinis diſtin#tis acutis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 745. Cater- 
pillar with Foot Stalks having three Flowers, and the Out- 
ſide of the Pods armed with ſharp diſtin Spines. Scor- 
pioides bupleuri folio. C. B. P. Caterpillar with a Hare's- 
ear Leaf, 

4 SCORPIURUS pedunculis ſubquadr ifloris, leguminibus 
extror ſum ſpinis confertis acutis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 745. Ca- 
terpillar with 4 Flowers ſometimes on a Foot Stalk, and 
the Outſide of the Pods armed with ſharp Spines which 
grow in Cluſters. Scorpioides bupleuri folio, corpiculis 4. 
peris, magis in fe contortis & convalutis. Mor. Hiſt. 2.127. 
Caterpillar with a Hare's-ear Leaf, and a rough Pod 
greatly contorted and twiſted. 

5. SCORPIURUS faliis pinnatis, Caterpillar with a 
winged Leaf. Scorpicides foliis vicie minima. Mor. Hiſt. 
2. 127. ſmalleſt Caterpillar with a Vetch Leaf. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in /taly and Spain ; this is 
an annual Plant, with trailing herbaceous Stalks, above 
a Foot long; they lie on the Ground, and at each Joint 
have one Spatule-ſhaped Leaf with a long Foot Stalk. 
From the Wings of the Leaves come out the Foot Stalks 
of the Flowers, 9 Inches long, ſuſtaining at the Top one 
yellow Butterfly Flower, which is ſucceeded by a twiſ- 
ted thick Pod, in Size and Appearance of a large Cater- 
pillar, from whence it had this Title. It flowers in Fu- 
ly, and the Sceds ripen in Autumn. 

The 2d Sort has ſtronger Stalks than the firſt ; the 
Leaves are much broader ; the Foot Stalks ſupport two 
ſmaller Flowers ; the Pods are lender, longer, and more 
twiſted than thoſe of the 1ſt, and are armed with blunt 
Spines on their Outſide. 

The 3d Sort hath flenderer Stalks than either of the 
former; the Leaves ſtand on ſhorter Foot Stalks but are 
ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt Sort ; the Foot Stalks of 
the Flowers are lender, and frequently ſupport 3 Flow- 
ers ; the Pods are lender, not ſo much twiſted as the 
former, and are armed on their Outſide with ſharp diſ- 
tin Spines. | 

The Stalks and Leaves of the 4th Sort are very like 
thoſe of the firſt, but the-Foot Stalks of the Flowers 
are longer, and each of them have 3 or 4 ſmall yellow 
Flowers at the Jop; the Pods are very (lender, great- 


y contorted, and armed with ſharp Spines in Cluſters on 


their Outſide. 

The 5th Sort has very ſhort Stalks ; the Leaves are 
winged ; they are compoſed of 4 Pair of ſmall Lobes 
1 1 by an odd one. The Flowers are very ſmall, 

OL. II. i 
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a5 are 21 their Pods, which are leſs twiſted than thoſe 
of the three former. 

All theſe Plants are annual, and grow naturally in moſt 
of the warm Countries in Errope, but the firſt Sort has 
been long cultivated in the Eng/iſh Gardens. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in ſeveral curious Gar- 
dens, for theif Oddneſs more than for any great Beau- 
ty : they are all of them annual Plants, which are pro- 
pagated by ſowing their Seeds on a Bed of light freſh 
Earth; when the Plants come up, they ſhould be thin- 
ned, ſo as to leave them about 10 Inches or a Foot aſun- 
der, becauſe their Branches trail on the Ground; and 
if they have not Room, they are apt to overbear each 
other, and rot, eſpecially in moiſt Seaſons, The Weeds 
ſhould alſo be diligently cleared from them, otherwife 
they will grow over, ond deſtroy them. In June theſe 
Plants will produce ſmall yellow papilionaceous Flow- 
ers, which are ſucceeded by Pods, fo much like Cater- 
pillars, that a Perſon at a ſmall Diſtance, would imagine 
they were real Caterpillars feeding on the Flants, and 
it is for this Oddneſs of their Pods that theſe Plants are 
chiefly preſerved. 

Theſe Plants ſeldom thrive well if tranſplanted z 
therefore the Beſt Method is, to put in three or four 
good Seeds in each Place, where you would have the Plants 
remain (which may be in the Micdle of large Borders 
in the Pleaſure Garden, where being intermixed with 
other Plants, they will afford a pleaſing Variety.) When 
the Plants come up, there ſhould be only one of the moſt 

romiſing left in each Place, which ſhould be corſtantly 
— clear from Weeds; and when their Pods are ripe, 
they ſhould be gathered and preſerved in a dry Place till 
the following Spring, in order to be ſown. 

The 1ſt Sort is the beſt worth cultivating, the Pods 
being large and more viſible than the other, and more in 
Form of a Caterpillar. | | 

SCORZONERA Tourn. Inft. R. H. 476. Tab. 269. 
Lin. Gen. Pl. 81. Viper-graſs; in French, Scor zonere. 

The Charafers are, ; 
| The common Empalement is ſcaly, cylindrical, and im- 
bricated. The Flower is compꝛſed of ſeveral bermapbro- 
dite Florets, thoſe on the Outſide being the longeſt ; they are 
narrow, Tongue-ſhaped, and indented in 5 Parts, They 
have 5 ſhort Hair-like Stamina, terminated by cylindrical 
Summits. The Germen is fituated under the Flaret, 72 
parting a flender Style crowned by 2 reflexed Stigmas. The 
Germen turns to a fingle, oblong, channeiled, Seed, crotun- 
ed with fratbery Down. 

The Species are, | 

1. SCORZONERA foliis infimis ſinuats · dentatit, caulinis 
linearibus ſemiamplexicaulibus. Scorzonera with lower 
Leaves indented,and thoſe on the Stalks linear and half em- 
bracing them with their Baſe: Scorzonera latifolia, ſinuata- 
C. B. P. 275. Viper-graſs with broad ſinuated Leaves. 

2. SCORZONERA caule ramoſo, foliis ner vais planis in- 
tegerrimis. Scorzonera with a branching Stalk, and vein- 
ed. plain, entire Leaves. Scorzenera /atifolia altera. C. 
B. P. 275. Another broad-leaved Viper-graſs. 

. SCORZONERA caule ſubnuds unifloro, foliis ner- 
ook. planis. Hert. Cliff. 382. Scorzonera with an almoſt 
naked Stalk having 1 Flower, and plain veined Leaves. 
Scorzonera bumilis latifolia nervoſa. C. B. P. 275. 
Dwarf Viper grafs, with broad veined Leaves. 

4. SCORZONERA foliis lineari-enſiformibus inte;ris ca- 

Eee : rinatia 
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yellow Colour, and appear in June and July. A 
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rinatis, Lin. Sp. Pl. 791. Scorzaonera with linear, 
Sword-ſhaped, entire Leaves, which are keeled. Scor- 
Zonera Luſitanica, gramineo folio, flore pallid? lu tes. 
Journ. Init. 477. Portugal Viper graſs with a Graſs 
Leaf, and a pale yellow Flower. . ; 
5. SCORZONERA foliis lineari-ſubulatis integris planis, 


pedunculis cylindricis, Lin. Sp. Pl. 791. Scorzonera 


with linear, Awl-ſhaped, entire plain Leaves, and cy- 
lindrical Foot Stalks. Scorzonera anguſtifolia ſubcerulea. 
C. B. P. 275. Narrow-leaved Viper-graſs, with a 
Flower almoſt blue. 5 

6. ScoRzonERA foliis ſubulatis integ- is, peduncula in- 
craſſato, caule baſs villeſo. Lin. Sp. Pl. 791. Scorzenera 
with Awl-ſhaped entire Leaves, a thick Foot Stalk, 
and the Stalk hairy at its Baſe. Scorzonera bumiits, 
anguſtifolia pannenica. - yan, Hiſt. 2, p. 137. Low, 
narrow-leaved, Hungarian Vipers-graſs. 

7. SCORzONERA faliis lincaribus multifidis, caule erec- 
to. Scorzmera with narrow, many pointed Leaves, and 
an ere& Stalk. Scorzenera laciniatis foliis. Tourn, Infl. 
477. Vipers-graſs with cut Leaves. | 

8 SconzoxER A foliis lincaribus pinnatifidis, caulibus 


8 Scorxæanera with narrow, many- pointed 


aves, and trailing Stalks Scorzen-ra faliis laamiatis 


Jupina. Bocc. Boerb. Ind. alt. 1. 89. Low Viper-graſs 


with cut Leaves. 

The 1ſt is the Sort commonly cultivated in the En- 
7 Gardens for Food and Phyſick; this 2 natu- 
rally in Spain, The Root of this Plant is Carrot- hap- 
ed, about the Thickneſs of a Finger, and covered 
with a dark brown Skin ; it 1s white within, and has a 
milky Juice; the lower Leaves are 9 or 10 Inches 
long, and one and a Half broad in the Middle, ending 


with a long acute Point, they are waved and finuated at 


their Edges. The Stalk riſes 3 Feet high, it is ſmooth, 
branching at the Top, and garniſhed with a few nar- 
row Leaves, whoſe Baſe half embrace the Stalk. The 
Flowers grow on the Top of the Stalks in ſcaly Em- 
palements, compoſed of many narrow, Tongue-ſhap- 
ed, hermaphrodite Florets, lying Imbricatim over each 
other, like the Scales on Fiſh ; they are of a bright 
ter 
theſe are decayed, the Germen which fits in the com- 
mon Empalement, turns to oblong cornered Seeds, hav- 
ing a roundiſh Ball of feathery Down at the Top. 
The 2d Sort is like the firſt, but the Leaves are 


broader, entire, and. more veined ; the Stalk does not 


rife ſo high, and Branches more. 

The 3d Sort is ſhorter than either of the Former ; 
the Leaves are broader, the Stalk is almoſt naked, and 
has one yellow Flower at the Top. 

The 4th Sort has narrow, keeled, Sword-ſhaped 
Leaves; the Stalks are ſlender, they riſe about 2 Feet 
high, branch toward the Top, and ſuſtain pale yellow. 
Flowers, {ſmaller than thoſe of the ir Sorts. 

The 5th Sort has narrow Awl-fif.; d Leaves, ſhoxter 
than thoſe of the former; the Stalk. fl taper, and bran- 
ches at the Top the Flowers are of a pale purple Colour, 
Te 6th Sort grows a Foot and a Half high ; the 
Leaves are narrow and Awl-ſhaped ; the Foot Stalk 


immediately under the Flower is thicker than below, and 


the lower Part of the Stalk is hairy; the Flower is yellow. 


The 7th Sort riſes with a ſmooth branching Stalk 2 
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Feet high, garniſhed with narrow Leaves having many 
winged Points, reſembling thoſe of Buckſhorn Plantain 
but larger. Ihe Flowers are yellow, and ſtand on long 
naked Foot Stalks at the End of the Branches. 

The 8th Sort is exactly like the 7th in every Reſpect, 
except that the Stalks ſpread on the Ground; which 
is not accidental, for I have cultivated both Sorts 
mm 30 Years, and have never found either of them 
alter, | 

The iſt Sort only is cultivated for Uſe, the others 
are preſerved in Botanick Gardens for Variety, but are 
* —_—— into other Gardens. 

eſe Plants may be propagated by ſowing their 
Seeds the Begining of April, — a Spot of light freth 
Soil. The beſt Method of ſowing them is, to draw 
ſhallow Furrows by a Line about a Foct aſunder, into 
which you ſhould icatter the Seeds, thinly covering 
them over about half an Inch thick, with the ſame light 
Earth; and when the Plants are come up, they thould 
be thinned where they are too cloſe in the Rows, leaving 
them at leaſt 6 Inches a ſunder ; and at the ſame Time, 
you ſhould hoe down all the Weeds io deſtroy them; 
and this muſt be repeated as often as is neceſſary, for 
if the Weeds are permitted to grow among the Plants, 
they will draw them up weak. 

There are many People who ſow theſe Seeds promiſ- 
cuouſly in a Bed, and aſterward tranſplant them out at 
the Diſtance they would have them grow; but this is 
not ſo well as the former Method, becauſe their Roots 
commonly ſhoot downright, which, in being tranſplant- 
ed, are often broken, ſo that they never will make 
ſuch fair Roots as thoſe which remain in the ſame Place 
where they are ſown ; for when the extreme Part of the 
Root is broken, it never extends itſelf in Length aſter- 
wards, but only ſhoots out into many forked ſmall 
Roots, which are not near ſo valuable as thoſe which 
are large and ſtrait, Theſe Roots may be taken up 
when the Leaves begin to decay, at which Time they 
have done growing, though they may remain in the 
Ground until Spring, and may be taken up as they are 
uſed ; but thoſe which remain in the Ground after 
March, will ſhoot up their Flower Stems, after which 
they are not ſo good, being ſticky and ſtrong. 

If you intend to ſave Seeds of theſe Plants, you ſhould 
let a Parcel of the beſt remain in the Places where they 
grew; and when their Stems are grown to their Height, 
they ſhould be ſupported with Stakes, to prevent their 

falling to the Ground, or breaking. In June they will 
flower, and about the Beginning of Auguſt their Seeds 
will ripen, when they ſhould be gathered, and preſerved 
dry till Spring following, for Uſe. SIDE 

SCROPHULARIA Teurn. Inſt. R. H. 166. Tas. 
T4 Lin. Gen. H. 674. Figwort ; in French, Serofulaire. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower bas a permanent Empalement of 1 Leaf, 
cut into 5 Parts at the Top. It bath t unequal Petal, 
with a-large globular Tube. The Brim is cut into 5 ſmall 
Parts; the 2 upper are large and eref, the 2 Side ones 
ſpread open, and the under is reflexed. It bas 4 flender 
deflexed Stamina, 2 the Length of the Petal, and 2 ſport- 
er, terminated by Twin Summits; and an oval' Germen, 
ſupporting a ſingle Style the Length of the Stamina, crown- 
ed by a ſingle Stigma. The Germen turns 4 4 roundiſb 
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printed Capſule with 2 Cells, which open at Ter, and are 


filled with ſmall Seeds, 
The Species are, 

1. SCROPHULARIA foliis cordatis baſs tranſvenſit, caule 
obtuſangulo. Lin. Sp. Pl. 619. Figwort with Heart-ſhap- 
ed Leaves, whoſe Baſes are tranſverſe, and a Stalk hav- 
ing obtuſe Angles. Scrophularia nodeſa fœtida C. B. P. 
Figwort with a knobby Root and a ſtinking ſmell. 

2 SCROPHULARIA foltis cordatis petiolatis decurren- 
tibus, caule acutangulo, racemis terminalibus. Hurt. Up. 
177. Figwort with Heart-ſhaped Leaves having running 
Foot Stalks, and an angular membranaceous Stalk, ter- 
minated by a Racemus of Flowers. Screpbhularia aqua- 
tica major. C. B. P. 236. Greater Water Figwort, by 
ſome called Water Betony. 

3. SCROPHULARIA foliis cordate-oblongis, baſi appen- 
diculatis, racemis terminalibus. Lefl. Lin. Sp. Pl. 620. Fig 
wort with oblong Heart-ſhaped Leaves, having Appen- 
dages at their Baſe, and Stalks terminated by a Racemus 
of Flowers. Scrapbularia aguatica, flore ſulpbures. Michel. 
Water Figwort with a Brimitone-coloured Flower. 

4. SCROPHULAtIA foliis cordato- ſagitatis, acu's ſer- 
ratis, racemis terminalibus,-Screpbularia with Heart- 
ſhaped, Arrow-pointed Leaves, acutely ſawed, and 
Stalks terminated by a Racemus of Flowers. Scrophula- 
ria betonice folio. + ors Inſt. R. H. 166. Figwort with 
a Betony Leaf. | 

5. SCROPHULARIA folits cordatis ſerratis, ſuperiori- 
bus alternis, racemis axillaribus, pedunculis bift:ris. Fig- 
wort with Heart-ſhaped ſawed Leaves, thoſe on the up- 
per Part placed alternately, and Bunches of Flowers 
proceeding from the Wings of the Stalk, with 2 Flow- 
ers on a Foot Stalk. Screphularia me liſſæ alis. Tourn. 
Infl. R. H. 166. Figwort with a Baum Leaf. 

6. SCRoPHULARIA foliis cordatis duplicato- ſerratis, 
racemo comp»ſito. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 296. Figwort with 
Heart-ſhaped doubly-ſawed Leaves, and compound Bun- 
ches of Flowers. Scrophularia nemorenſis, folio urtice 
rugeſo, flore atro punicante. Hort. Cath. Wood Figwort 
with a rough Netile Leaf, and a dark red Flower. 

7. SCROPHULARIA folits difformibus, pedunculis axil- 
laribus aggregatis. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 292. Figwort with 
difformed Leaves, and Foot Stalks of Flowers gathered 
together at the Wings of the Stalk, Scrophularia Hiſ- 
panica, ſambuci folia glabro. Tourn. Inſt. 166. Spaniſb 
Figwort with a ſmooth Elder Leaf. 

8. SCROPHULARIA foliis — laciniatis villeſis, 
racemis compoſitis axillaribus. Figwort with difformed, 
cut, hairy Leaves, and compound Bunches of Flowers 
at the Wings of the Leaves Scr:pbularia maxima Luſita- 
nica, ſambuci folio lanuginsſ2. Tourn. Inſt. 167. Greateſt 
Portugal Figwort, with a woolly Elder Leaf. 

9. SCROPHULARIA foltis inferioribus pinnatir, ſummis 
integris duplicata- ſerratis, racemis axillaribut. Figwort 
with the lower Leaves winged, thoſe at the Top entire, 
doubly ſawed, and Bunches of Flowers at the Wings 
of the Stalk. Scrophularia ruta canina difla vulgaris. G. 
B. P. 236. Common Figwort, called Dogs-rue. 

10 SCROPHULARIA foliis pinnatis, foliolis acute den- 
tatir, racemis terminalibus. Figwort with winged Leaves, 
whoſe Lobes are _ indented, and Bunches of 
Flowers terminating the Stalk. Scropbularia folio filicis 
mods lacintatis, vel ruta canina 'latifolia. C. B. P. 2 36. 
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Figwort with Leaves cut like Fern, or broad-leave] 
Dogs-rue. 

11, SCROPHULARIA foliis lintaribus pinnatis lIucidis 
craſſis , feliolis pinnatifidis racemis terminalibus. Figwort 
with linear winged Leaves thick and ſhining, Wing- 
pointed Lobes, and Stalks terminated by Bunches of 
Flowers. Scropbularia ſaxatilis lucida, laſerpitii Maſſi- 
tienſis felis. Bocc. Mu. p. 2. 166. Shining Rock Fig- 
wort, with Leaves like Laſcrwort of Marſeilles. 

12. SCROPHULARIA falits lanceslato-l.nearibus acut? 
ferratis, infernè incifss, racemo compeſito. Flor. Leyd. Pred. 
294. Figwort with linear Spear-ſhaped Leaves ſharply 
ſawed and cut beneath, and a compound Bunch of Flow- 
ers. Scropbularia Orientalis, foliis cannabin . Tourn, 
Cor. g. Eaſtern Figwort with Leaves like Hemp. 

13. SCROPHULARIA folits cordatis, pdunculit axilla- 
rilus ſolitariis dicbatomis. Hort. Cliff. 322. Figwort with 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, and ſingle Foot Stalks proceed- 
ing from their Wings, and divided by Pairs. Scropbu- 
laria flare lutes. C. B. P. 236. Figwort with a yellow 
Flower. 

14 SCROPHULARIA folits cordatis, ſuperioribus alter- 
nis, prdunculis axillaribus bifloris. Hart. Cliff. 322. Fig- 
wort with Heart ſhaped Leaves, the upper of which are 
alternate, and Foot Stalks proceeding from the Wings 
of the Stalks, and bearing two Flowers. Screpbularia 
urtice folto. C. B. P. 236. Figwort with a Nettle Leaf. 

15. SCROPHULARIA filiis pinnatts, folialis incifis, ra- 
cemis ſimpliciſſibus terminalibus. Figwort with winged 
Leaves whoſe Lobes are cut, and ſingle Bunches of 
Flowers terminating the Stalks. Scrophu/aria Orientalis, 
chryſanthemi folio, flare minimo variegato. Tour n, Cor, 
Eaſtern Figwort with a Corn Marygold Leaf, and the 
leaſt varigated Flower. 

16. SCROPHULARIA foliis ovatis lanceolatis dentatis, 
racemis terminaiibus. Figwort with oval, indented, Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, and Bunches of Flowers terminating 
the Stalks. | 

17. SCROPHULARIA foliis cordatis ſerratis acutis baſs 
rotundatis, caule obtuſangulo. Hart. Upſal. 177. Figwort 
with Heart-ſhaped, acute, ſawed Leaves, rounded at 
their Baſe, and obtuſe Angles to the Stalks, Scrophularia 
Marylandica, lange profunds ſerrats urtice ſelis. Raii. 
Suppl. 396. Maryland Figwort with a long Nettle Leaf 
which is deeply ſawed. 

18. SCROPHULARIA folliis ovatis acuminatis ſerratis 
ternis caulem ambientibus, flaribus corymbuſts terminalibus. 
Figworth with oval, acute- pointed ſawed Leaves, placed 
by Threes round the Stalk, and Flowers in round Bun- 
ches terminating. the fame. Scrophularia flare ceccines, 
foliis urtice ternis caulem ambientibus.- Hout. M. Fig- 
wort with a ſcarlet Flower, and Leaves like thoſe of 
the Nettle placed by Threes round the Stalk. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in the Woods and under 
Hedges, in moſt of England, ſo is ſeldom admit- 
ed into Gardens; but being a medicinal Plant, it is here 
mentioned to introduce the others. This hath a ſpread- 
ing Root compoſed of _ whitiſh Knobs, from which 
ariſe ſeveral 4-cornered Stalks, 3 Feet high, garniſhed 


with Heart-ſhaped Leaves ſawed on their Edges, hav- 
ing their Baſes tranſverſe ; they are placed by Pairs, 
and are of a dark green, or browniſh Colour on their 
upper Side, but pale on their under, having an Odour 
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er. The Flowers are produced in ſmall Cluſters iſn Bottoms, and are much larger than either of the 
irom the Sides of the Stalks oppoſite, forming a Kind former, It flowers the Beginning of June, and the 


of looſe Spike to the Top; they are of one Petal, of a Seeds ripen in Auguſt. 


dark purple Colour, and ſhaped almoſt like a Lip The 8th Sort grows naturally in Portugal ; this re- 
Flower; the upper Lip or Creſt being a little arched, ſembles the 7th, but the Stalks are larger, riſe higher, 
the two Side Segments ſpread open, and the under Seg- and are hairy, The Leaves are much longer, and have 
ment is recurved. Theſe appear in June, and are ſuc- 4 Appendages ; they are hairy, and irregularly ſawed on 
ceeded by roundiſh Capſules ending in acute Points, their Edges, running out into longer Points; the Flow. 
having two Cells filled with ſmall Sceds, which ripen in ers grow in compound Bunches at the Wings of the 
Auguft. : Stalks ; they are 7 * than thoſe of the former Sort, 
The 2d Sort grows naturally by the Side of Ditches and have a greater Mixture of green in them. 
and watery Places in every Part of England; this has The gth Sort grows naturally in /taly; this has a 
a fibrous Root, ſending out ſtrong four-cornered Stalks, Root compoſed of a few thick fleſhy Fibres. The Stalks 
which grow near 4 Feet high, garniſhed with Heart- are lender, four-cornered, and riſe about 2 Feet high; 
ſhaped Leaves, rounded at their Points and crenated on the lower Leaves are compoſed of ſeveral Pinnæ or 
their Edges, ſomewhat like thoſe of Betony, from whence Jobes which are ſharply ſawed, but thoſe an the Stalks 
it has been titled Water Betony. The Flowers are larger are entire and ſharply ſawed; on the lower Part of the 
than tlioſe of the former, and are a little redder, but'of Stalk they are placed oppoſite, but toward the Top they 
the ſame Shape, and appear at the ſame Time. This are alternate and ſmall The Flowers come out in Bun- 
Sort is ſometimes uſed in Medicine, but as it grows wild ches from the Wings of the Stalk; they are ſmall, and 
in common, is ſeldom admitted into Gardens. there is a of a dark purple Colour with a Mixture of green; the 
Variety of this with variegated Leaves, which is by ſome Seed Veſſels are ſmall and roundiſh, This flowers the 
preſerved in Gardens. ſame Time with the former, | 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Italy and Spain, by the The 10th Sort grows naturally in Crete; this hath a 
Sides of Rivers and other moiſt Places. The Stalks of Root compoſed of fleſhy Fibres. The lower Leaves 
this are ſtronger, taller, and greener, than thoſe of the are broad and jagged. not muck unlike thoſe of the 
ſormer ; the Leaves have generally ſmall Appendages at Indian Scabious ; the Stalks riſe near 3 Feet high; they 
their Baſe ; the Flowers are greener, and grow thinner are four cornered, green, and ſmooth, and garniſhed with 
upon the Stalks, than thoſe of the former, and in theſe winged Leaves having very long Foot Stalks ; they are 
Particulars conſiſt their Differences. compoſed of 2 or 3 Pair of ſmall Lobes, terminated by 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Sicily ; this has a 1 large one, which are acutely indented on their Edges, 

nial fibrous Root. The Stalks riſe near 4 Feet and end in ſharp Points. The Stalks are terminated by 
high, and have ſharp Angles ; the Leaves are Arrow- flender Bunches of Flowers ſituated ſparſedly ; they are 
nted, Heatt-ſhaped, and are ſharply ſawed on their ſmall, of a purpliſh Colour at their Rims, and edged 
Edges the Flowers grow in looſe Bunches to the Top with white; theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh Seed 
of the Stalks; they are in Shape like thoſe of the for- Veſſels filled with very ſmall Seeds. It flowers in June, 
mer, but are of a dark red Colour. and the Seeds ripen in September. 

The 5th Sort grows natnrally in Jtaly ; it has a per- The iich Sort grows naturally in the Kingdom of 
ennial Root. The Stalks riſe 4 Feet high, and branch Naples, whete it is frequently found on Rocks and old 
out on their Side; they are garniſhed with Heaft-ſtaped Stone Walls; this is a biennial Plant, which periſhes 
ſawed Leaves, which on the upper Part of the Stalk are after it has produced ripe Seeds. The Stalks riſe 15 
placed alternate. The Flowers are produced in Bunches Inches high; they are thick, ſmooth, and have ſcarce 
at the Wings of. the Stalk, each Foot Stalk ſupporting any Corners ; the Leaves are winged, narrow, and of a 
two Flowers; theſe are ſmall, of a brown Colour, and lucid green ; they are thick, ſucculent, and divided into 
appear in June. The Seeds ripen in Auguſt: many ſmall Lobes. which are again divided, and are 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Sictly ; this has a Wing pointed; the Flowers are produced in looſe Bun- 

rial Root. The Stalks riſe four Feet high, and are ches on the Sides and at the Top of the Stalk; they are of 
rniſhed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves doubly ſawed on their a dark brown Colour, with a Mixture of green, and are 
.dges; the Flowers are diſpoſed in compound Spikes, ſucceeded by pretty large roundiſh Capſules filled with 
which fit on long Foot Stalks; theſe ariſe from the angular dark-coloured Seeds. It flowers about the ſame 
Wings of the Stalks, and have generally two narrow 'Time as the former Sort. 
Leaves placed at their Baſe, but the Flowers terminate The 12th Sort grows naturally in the Levant ; this 


the Stalks like the 3 firſt Sorts. has a perenmal creeping Root. The Stalks rife two 


The 7th Sort grows naturally in Spain; this has a Feet and a Half high ; their lower- Parts are cloſely gar- 
1 Root. The Leaves at the Bottom are irregu- niſhed with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves ſhatply ſawed, 
arly cut, and have two Appendages at their-Baſe; they and cut at the Bottom; the upper Part of the Stalk is 
are ſmooth, of a Jucid green, and ſawet on their Edges. garniſhed with compound Bunches of ſmall brown Flow- 
The Stalks riſe 4 Feet high; they are four-cornered, ers which appear in May, and are ſucceeded by ſmall 
tenooth, and garniſhed with oval Leaves, ſome of which roundiſh Capſules filled with ſmall Seeds which ripen 
are Entire, and others have ſmall Lobes or Appendages in July. | . 
af their Baſe. The Flowers grow ſrom the Wings of e 13th Sort grows naturally in Helvetia; this is 
the Stalks in Cluſters, each ſtanding on a ſeparate Foot a biennial Plant which flowers and produces Seeds the 
Stahr; they are af a bright red Colour with green- ſecond Year, and then decays. Ihe lower Leaves 
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of this Sort are 4 or 5 aches long and three broad ; they 
are Heart-ſhaped, hairy, and of a pale green Colour. 


The Stalks riſe 3 Feet high, and are garniſhed with 
ſmaller Leaves, of the ſame Shape with thoſe at Bottom, 
placed by Threes round the Stalk ; the Flowers ſtand on 
pretty long Foot Stalks; 3 of theſe come out at each 

oint round the Stalk, and ſupport Cluſters of pretty 
— Flowers of a pale yellow Colour ; theſe appear in 
April, and are ſucceeded by oval Capſules filled with ſmall 
Seeds which ripen in June. 

The 14th Sort is a biennial Plant which grows natu- 
rally in Italy. The Leaves of this are Heart-ſhaped, 
ending in acute Points, and are ſawed on their Edges ; 
they are of a lucid green, and on the upper Part of the 
| Stalk are placed alternate; the Foot Stalks of the Flow- 
ers come out at the Wings of the Leaves; theſe do each 
ſuſlain 2 or 3 Flowers of a dark red or purple Colour; 
they appear in May and Jane, and the Seeds ripen in 
July and Auguſt, after which the Vlams die. 

'The 15th Sort grows naturally in the Levant, and 
alſo on Gibraltar Hill ; this is a biennial Plant, dying 
ſoon after the Seeds are ripe. The lower Leaves of this 
Sort are doubly winged, and the ſmall are variouſly cut 
and indented ; the Stalk is ſlender, and riſes 3 Feet high, 
the lower Part of which is garniſhed with ſmaller wing- 
ed Leaves, of a lucid green, which are indented, and 
ſit cloſe to the Stalks; the upper Part has very ſlender 
Bunches of ſmall Flowers coming out of the Side to the 
Top. The Flowers are thinly ranged on the Foot Stalks ; 
they are very ſmall, and of a purple Colour with white 
Borders; theſe appear in June and July, but, unleſs the 
Autumn proves warm, they will produce no good Seeds 
in Eng/and 

The Seeds of the 16thy Sort were ſent me from 
Zant; this, is alſo a biennial Plant. The Stalks are four- 
cornered, and riſe 2 Feet high, ſending out ſeveral. ſmall 
Side Branches; the Leaves are oval, Spear-ſhaped, about 
2 Inches long, and three Quarters of an Inch broad in 
the Middle, and rounded at both Ends; they are indented 
on their Edges, and ſtand on pretty long Foot Stalks, 
The upper Part of the Stalk is garniſhed with flender 
Bunches to the Top, which are very ſmall, of a 
bright purple Colour, and will appear in Fuly ; but, un- 
leſs the Autumn is warm, the Ceeds wall not ripen in 
England. 

The 19th Sort grows naturally in Maryland; this hath 
a perennial fibrous Root. The Stalks are four cornered z 
the Leaves are Heart-ſhaped,, ſharply ſawed on their 
Edges; and rounded at their Baſe ; the Flowers are 
produced in Bunches on the upper Part of the Stalk, and 
are like thoſe of the firſt Sort, but of an herbaceous 
Colour. This flowers in June and July, and the Seeds 
ripen in Autumn, ; : 

The 18th Sort was diſcovered growing naturally at La 
Vera Cruz in New Spain , that is.A biennial Plant, The 
Stalk riſes 2 Feet high, and is 8 with oval acute- 
pointed Leaves ſawed on their Edges, and fitting cloſe 
to the Stalks ; thoſe at the Bottom and Lop of the Stals 
ate placed by Pairs, but in the Middle there are 3 
Leaves at each Joint placed round the Stalk ; they are 
of a pale green Colour, and at the Top of the Stalk the 


Flowers are produced in roundiſh Bunches ; they are 
abbut the dies of thoſe of the firſt Sort, and are of a 
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fine ſcarlet Colour. This Sort flowered in the Chelſea 
Garden, but did not perfe& its Seeds. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which if ſown” 
in the Spring, the Plants ſeldom riſe the ſame Seaſon. 
Some of them may come up in Autumn, and others 
the Spring tollowing ; but, if they are ſown in Autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe, the Plants will come up the 
Spring following. Theſe. Seeds may be ſown in the 
Place where the Plants are to remain, for the Plants are 
all of them hardy enough to bear the Cold of our oidina- 
ry Winters in the open Air (except the laſt Sort which is 
tender.) When the Plants come up, they will require no 
other Care but to thin them where they are too clole, 
and keep them clear from. Weeds. The ſecond Year 
the Plants will flower and produce ripe Seeds; after 
which thoſe Sorts which are biennial will die, but the 
others will continue ſome Yeats. 

The 7th and 8th Sorts are ornamental Plants, ſa may 
be allowed to have a Place in the Pleaſure Garden, where, 
when the Plants are ſtrong, they will make a good Ap- 
pearance during their Continuance in flower, which ge- 
nerally laſts two Months, unleſs the Seaſon proves very 
hot and dry.” The Roots of theſe Sorts will abide ſome 
Years, unleſs by a very ſevere Winter they are deſtroy- 
ed; but, as young Plants flower ſtongei than the old ones, 
there ſhould be a Succeſſion of them annually propagated 
by Seeds. 

The other Sorts are proper Furniture for Botanick 
Gardens, but are ſeldom cultivated in any other. The 
9th, 10th, 11th, and 16th Sorts ſhould have a dry Soil, 
for, as they naturally grow on Rocks and old Walls, if 
they are in good . the Plants will grow vigorous 
in Summer, and be fo replete with Moiſture, as to be 
killed by ordinary Froſts, or rot with Wet in Winter, 
whereas in a poor dry Soil they are ſeldom injured by 
the Cold in England. | 

The laſt Sort is too tender to live through the Win- 
ter in the open Air in this Country, but the Seeds ſhould 
be ſown in Pots in Autumn, which may be ſheltered under 
a common Frame in Winter, and in the Spring plunged 
into a moderate hot Bed, which will bring them up 
When theſe are fit to remove, as many of them as ace. 
required ſhould be planted into ſeparate ſmall Pots, and 
plunged into a very moderate hot Bed, ſhading them 
from the Sun till they have taken new Root ; after which 
they muſt be gradually hardened to bear the open Air, 
into which they may be removed the latter End of 
June, placing them in a ſheltered Situation, where they 
may remain till September, when they ſhould. be remo- 
ved into Shelter before any Morning Froſts come on, 
and-in Winter they muſt be placed in a Stove, kept 
moderately warm, where they will- thrive and produce 
Flowers the following Summer. 

SCUTELLARIA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 653. Caſſida. 
Teurn. Inſt, R. H. 181. Tab. $4. Skull- cap; in French, 
La Teque. | | 

The Charaders are, . | 
T be Fleer bas a very ſhort tubulous Empalement of 


1 Leaf, whoſe” Brim is entire, baving an incumbent 


ſcaly Operculum which feems cloſed ;.it is of the Lip King, 
with a very ſbort croked Tube, long compreſſed Chaps, 
and d concave trifid upper Lip, the middle S.gment being 
concave and indented, the twa Side enes ain. The under 

| | L 
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Lip is broad and indented; it bat 4 Stamina hid under 

the upper Lip, 2 of which are longer than the other, termi- 

nated by ſmall Summits, and a four-pointed Germen, ſup- 

porting a ſlender Style ſituated with the Stamina, crowned 

by a fengle recurved Stigma. T he Empalement becomes a Hel- 

mei- ſbaped Capſule including four Seeds which are roundiſb. 
The Species are, 

I. SCUTELLARIA foliis — ſerratis, ſpicis in- 
terruptis. Hort. Cliff. 317. Skull- cap with almoſt Heart- 
ſhaped ſawed Leaves, and interrupted Spikes of Flowers 
Caſſida' Col. Ecph. 1. 187. Skull-cap, 

2. SCUTELLARIA foliis cordatis obtuſis obtusRque ſerra- 
tis, ſpicis folioſit. Prod. Leyd. 311. Skull-cap with ob- 
tuſe Heart-ſhaped Leaves bluntly ſawed, and leafy Spikes 
of Flowers. Caſſida Cretica fruticoſa, catarie folio flore 


albo. Tourn. Cor. 11. Shrubby Cretan Skull-cap with a 


Cat-mint Leaf and a white Flower, 

3. SCUTELLARIA feliis cordato-oblongis acuminatis ſer- 
ratis, ſpicis ſubnudis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 600. Skull-cap with ob- 
long, acute-pointed, Heart-ſhaped, ſawed Leaves, 
and almoſt naked Spikes of Flowers. Caſſida orientalis 
altiſſima, urtice folio. Tourn. Cor. 11. Talleſt eaſtern 
Skull-cap with a Nettle Leaf. | | 

4. SCUTELT ARIA folits incifis, ſubius tomentofis. Hort. 
Upſal. 173. Skull-cap with cut Leaves woolly on their 
under Side. Cafſida orientalis Chamedryos folio, flore luteo. 
'Tourn. Cor. 11. Eaſtern Skull-cap with a Germander 
Leaf and a yellow Flower. 

5. SCUTELLaRIA foliis ovatis ſeffilibus, interioribus 
ab ſoletẽ ſerratis, ſuperioribus integerrimis. Lin Sp. Pl. 
599. Skull-cap with oval Leaves fitting cloſe to the 
Stalks, the under of which are ſometimes ſawed, and 
the upper entire. Caſſida folio meliſſæ, flore' purpureo, 
longiore. Boerb. Ind. alt. 1. 177. Skull cap with a Baum 
Leaf and a longer purple Flower. 5 

6. SCUTELLARIA foliis —— utringue gla- 
bris, ſpicd rotundato- tetragond. Hort. Upſal. 17 3. Sku'l- 
cap with ſawed cut Leaves ſmooth on both Sides, and a 
roundiſh four- cornered Spike of Flowers. Caſſida A pina 
ſupina, mag no flore. Tour n. "Inſt. R. H. 182. Low Al- 


pine Skull-cap with a large Flower. 


There are ſome other Species of this Genus, which 
are Plants of little Beauty, ſo are ſeldom admitted into 
Gardens, for which Reaſon they are not enumerated here. 

The t ſt Sort grows naturally in Italy. Mr. Ray ob- 
ſerved it about Leghorn and Florence, in the Hedges and 
uncultivated Places in. Plenty ; this hath a perennial 
Root. The Stalk is four-cornered, hairy, and rifes 2 
Feet high ; it is garniſhed with Leaves placed oppoſite, 
almoſt Heart-ſhaped and ſawed on their Edges. The 
Flowers grow in interrupted” Spikes at the Top of the 
Stalks ; they are of a purple Colour in ſome, and in 
others they are white; theſe appear in June, and, after 
they decay, the Empalement, which repreſents a Hel- 


met, contains four roundiſh Seeds which ripen in Auguſt. 
The 2d Sort grows naturally in Crete; this hath a 


ligneous Stalk, which riſes about 2 Feet high, ſending 
out ſlender Side Branches, garniſhed with obtuſe Heart- 
ſhaped Leaves, bluntly ſawed on their Edges ; they are 
hoary on their under Side, and of a light green on their 
upper. The Flowers are diſpoſed in pretty long Spikes 


at the Top of the Stalks; they are white, and have 
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ſmall Leaves growing between them: This flowers in . 


July, and the Seeds ripen in Autums. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in the Levant ; this 
hath a perennial Root. The Stalks riſe from 3 ˖o 4 
Feet high, ſending out a few ſlender Branches from their 
Sides; they are garniſhed with oblong Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, ending in acute Points, ſawed on their Edges. 
The Flowers are diſpoſed in naked Spikes at the Top of 
the Stalks; they 'are purple, and have longer Tubes 
than any of the other Sorts. This flowers about the 
ſame Time as the former. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the Levant ; this is 
a perennial Plant, with ſhrubby Stalks which ſpread on 
the Ground; theſe divide into ſmall Branches garniſhed 
with cut Leaves placed oppoſite z theſe are almolt tri- 
angular, of a light green on their upper Side, and downy 
on their under, ſtanding on flender Foot Stalks. The 
Flowers are diſpoſed in ſhort Spikes at the End of the 
Branches; they are of a bright yellow Colour, and are 
ſucceeded by gray Seeds which ripen in the Empalement. 
This Plant begins to flower the latter End of May, and 
there is commonly a Succeſſion of Flowers on the ſame 
Plant upward of two Months. ? 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in North America; it has 
a perennial Root, from which come forth ſeveral, four- 
cornered Stalks, two Feet high, ſending out many Side 
Branches. The lower Leaves are Heart-ſhaped and ſa w- 
ed one their Edges, ſtanding on pretty long Foot Stalks ; 
the upper Leaves are oval and entire. 'The Flowers are 
diſpoſed in very long looſe Spikes at the End of the 


Branches; they are of a blue Colour, and appear the 
latter End of June; theſe are ſucceeded by Seeds which 


ripen in September, | 
The 6th Sort grows naturally on the Alps and Apen- 
nines. The Stalks of this are ſhrubby and trailing; the 


Leaves are cut on their Edges, and ſmooth on both 


Sides; the Flowers are diſpoſed at the Top of the Stalks 
in-roundiſh four-cornered Spikes; in one they are white, 
and in another Variety they are blue ; they are larger 
than the Flowers of any other known Species, ſa make 
a pretty Appearance in Gardens. This flowers in June, 
Fuly, and Auguſt, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn, 
Theſe Plants are all propagated by Seeds. If theſe are 
ſown in Autumn ſoon after they are ripe, they will more 
certainly ſucceed than when ſown in the Spring, for theſe 
ſometimes miſcarry, and, if they ſucceed, the Plants 
ſeldom come up the ſame Seaſon. I he Seeds may ei- 
ther be ſown where the Plants ate to remain, or an a 
Border to be afterward removed, but, as the fourth Sort 


does not bear tranſplanting well, unleſs removed young, 


the Seeds of that had better be ſown where the Plants 


are to ſtand. This ſhould be on a dry warm Border of 


poor Earth, where the Plants will live much longer, and 
make a better Appearance than on a rich Soil, When 
they come up, they require no other Care but to thin 
them, and keep them clean from Weeds, 
When the other Sorts come up, and are fit to re- 
move, they may be tranſplanted/into a Nurſery Bed at 
five or fix Inches Diſtance where they may ſtand till 
Autumn, but muſt be kept clean from Weeds during 
that Time ; then they may be tranſplanted into the Bor- 
ders of the Flower Garden where they are to remain. 


As theſe Plants are not ot long Duration, it will be 


proper 


wet; 
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per to ſow a Succeſſion of Seeds every other Year at 
leaſt, to ſupply the Places of thoſe which decay. 

SECALE. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 513. Tab. 294 Lin. 
Gen. Pl. 92. Rye; in French, Segle. 

The Characters are, 

There are 2 Flowers in each Involucrum; they have 2 
Leaves which are «oppoſite, narrow, ereft, and ſharp- 
pointed. The Petals have 2 Leaves; the outer Valve is 
rigid, bellied, acute- pointed, and compreſſed ; the lower 
Border is hairy, ending in a long dun; the inner is plain 
and Spear-ſhaped ; they have 2 oval ereft Neftaria and 3 
Hair-like Stamina, hanging witbout the Flower, termina- 
ted by oblong farked Summits, with a Tap. ſbaped Germen 
ſupporting 2 reflexed bairy Styles, crowned by a ſingle 
Stigma. The Germen becomes an oblong almoſt cylindrical 
Seed which ripens in the Empalement. 

Wie have but one diitinQ Species of this Genus 
cultivated in England, though it is often ſuppoſed the 
two Varieties are eſſentially different, but, from ſeveral 
Years cultivating them on the ſame Land, I could find 
no real Difference between them. Dr. Linneus titles 
this Secale glumarum ciliis ſcabris. Hort. Upſal. 22. Rye 
with rough Hairs to the Awns. This is the Secale byber- 
num vel majus. C. B. P. 23. Winter or greater Rye. 

The Farmers diſtinguiſh the 2 Varieties by the Titles 
of Winter and Spring Rye, but when theſe are fawn 3 
or 4 Years, at the ſame Seaſon, and on the ſame Soil, 
it will be difficult to know them aſunder; but, where 
Rye is ſown on warm Land, it will ripen much earlier 
than on cold ſtiff Ground, and by continuing it two or 
three Years, it will be forwarded ſo much, as to ripen 
a Month earlier than the Sceds which have long grown 
on a ſtrong cold Soil, fo thoſe, who are obliged to fow 
Rye toward Spring, generally provide themſeves with 
this early Seed. 

There are ſeveral Kinds of Graſs, now ranged under 
this generical Title, but, as they do not merit Cultiva- 
tion, I ſhall not trouble the Reader with them here. 

Rye is ſo well known to every one the leaſt acquainted 
with the different Grains, as to need no Deſcription. 
The Winter Rye is what the Generality of Farmers 
propagate. it is uſually ſowu in Autumn at the ſame 
eaſon wih Wheat, and; in many of the northern 
Countries, and in Wales, they are often mixed together, 
though I.think it muſt be very bad Huſbandry, for the 
Rye will always ripen ſooner than Wheat, ſo that, if the 
latter is, permitted to be fully ripe, the former will 
ſhatter ; nor can this be practiſed where the People are 
not accuſtomed to eat Rye Bread; for although it is by 
ſame accounted good when mixed, yet being ſo very 
clammy, few: People, who have been fed with Wheat, 
will ever care to eat the Bread made of it. 
It is generally ſown on poor, dry, gravelly, or ſandy 
Land, where Wheat will not thrive, and in ſuch Places 
may anſwer very well; but on ſuch Land as will bear 
Wheat, it is not proper to ſow Rye as its Value is great- 
ly inferior to that of Wheat. 
When fg is ſown, the Ground ſhould not be too 
} 


wet; .and 


it often rcts in the Ground ; but it is not long coming up, - 
it being much ſooner out of the Ground than Wheat. 
The ſmall Rye may be ſown in the Spring, the ſame 
Time with Oats, and it will be ripe as ſoon as the other 


much Rain falls before the Rye is come up, 
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Sort; but if the Seaſon proves wet, it is apt to run much 
to Straw; and the Grain is generally lighter than the 
other, ſo the only Uſe of this Sort is to ſow on Lands 
where the autumnal Crop may have miſcarried. 

The general Uſe of Rye is for Bread, either alone, 


or mixed with Wheat, but (as was before obſerved) it is 


only fit for ſuch Perſons who have always been uſed to 
it, few other Perſons caring to eat of it; nor have I ever 
heard of its having been exported, ſo can never be 
worth cultivating in general, though I have been inform- 
ed it will yield a ſtrong Spirit, which perhaps may occa- 
ſion its being more cultivated, ſince the pernicious Uſe 
of Spirituous Liquors is now tolerated. 

Rye is alſo ſown in Autumn to afford green Feed for 
Ewes and Lambs in Spring, before there is Plenty of 
Graſs, When this is intended, the Rye ſhould be ſown 
early in Autumn that it may have Strength to furniſh 
early Feed. The great Uſe of this is to ſupply the 
Want of Turnips in thoſe Places where they have failed, 
as alſo, after the Turnips are over, and betore the Graſs 
is grown enough, to ſupply green Feed for the Ewes, 
ſo that in thoſe Seaſons, when the Turnips in general fail, 
it is very good Huſbandry to ſow the Land with Rye, 
eſpecially where there are Stocks of Sheep, which cannot 


be well ſupported, where green Feed is wanting early in 


the Spring; therefore thoſe Farmers, who have large 
live Stocks, ſhould have ſeveral Methods of ſupplying 
themſelves with ſufficient Feed, leſt fome ſhould fail; 
for as Turnips are a very precarious Crop, ſome Land 
ſhould be ſown with Cole Seed, which will fupply the 
Want of Turnips in Winter; and, if ſome of the Ground, 
which was ſown late with Turnips which had failed, 
was ſown in Autumn with Rye, it would be fit to ſup- 
ply the Want of Cole Seed afterward. 
SECURIDACA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 399. Tab. 224. 


Coronillu. Lin. Gen. 789. Hatchet-vetch. 


The Characters are, 


The Empalement of the Flawer is ſbort, compreſſed, and 
of 1 Leaf cut into 2 Segments which are erect. The 


Flower is of the Butterfly Kind; tbe Standard is Heart- 
ſhaped, reflexed on both Sides, and ſcarce longer than the 
Wings ; theſe are oval, jrining at Top, but open at Bottom ; 
the Keel is compreſſed and printed. It bath 10 Stamina, 
nine joined, and one ſeparate, terminated by ſmall Summits, 
and an oblong compreſſed Germen, with a briſtly Style, 
crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen turns to a long 
compreſſed Sword-ſbaped Pod,. with a thick Border en one 
Side, plain on the other, opening in two Celis filled with 
ſquare Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Genus at preſent, 


which is the Securidaca berbacea, leguminibus falcato-gla- 


diatis. Herbaceous Hatchet-vetch with hooked Sword - 
ſhaped Pods- , 

"This Plant grows naturally in the Corn Fields in 
Spain and Italy; it is annual, and periſhes ſoon after the 
Seeds are ripe; it hath trailing herbaceous Stalks which 
grow. a Foot and à Half long, and divide into many 
Branches which ſpread on the Ground, garnithed with 
winged Leaves compoſed of . 7 or 8 Pair of oval. 
obtuſe Lobes terminated by an odd one; they are of a 
deep green and ſmoooth. From the Wings of the 
Leaves ariſe the Foot Stalks of the Flowers; theſe come 


out by Pairs oppoſite at each Joint, are 5 or. 6 inches 
1 | long, 
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long, ſuſtaining at the Top a large Cluſter of yellow 
Flowers of the Butterfly Kind ; theſe are ſucceeded by 
compreſſed Pods near 4 Inches long, ending in «cute 
Points; they have a Suture on each Side, one plain, 
and the other riſing and thick; they are joined at their 
Baſe to the Foot Stalk, but fpread open like the Rays of 
a Star, and are divided by a longitudinal Partition into 
2 Cells, each containing a Row of ſquare flat Seeds of a 
reddiſh Colour. This Plant flowers in July, and the 
Seeds ripen in Autumn. 
It is propagated by ſowing the Seeds in Borders of 
light freſh Earth in Spring, in the Places where the 
Plants are to abide, for they ſeldom ſucceed well if 
tranſplanted ; they ſhould be allowed at leaſt 2 Feet 
Diſtance, becauſe their Branches trail on the Ground. 
When the Plants come up, they will require no other 
Care, but to thin them where too cloſe, and keep them 
clean from Weeds, A few of theſe Plants may be ad- 
mitted into every good Garden for Variety, though there 
is no great Beauty in their Flowers. | 
SEDUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 513. Teurn. Inſti, 262. 


Tab. 140. Anacampſeros. Teurn. Infl. 264. Houſeleck; 


in French, Foubarbe. 
The Characters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is ered, acute, perma- 
nent, and cut into 5 Parts. The Flower has 5 plain, 
Spear. ſbaped, acute-pointed Petals which ſpread open, and 
5 Nedtaria, with ſmall fingle Scales indented at the Trp, 
each being inſerted at tbeir Baſe to the Outſide of the 
Germen ; it bas 10 Awl-ſbaped Stamina, the Length of 
the Petals, terminated by roundiſh Summits, and 5 oblong 
Germina ending in flender Stvles crowned by obtuſe Stigmas. 
The Germina become 5 ered ſpreading Capſules compreſſed, 
_ pointed, cpening from Top to Bottom, and filled with 

Serds. 


The Species are, 

I. SEDUM foliis oblongis obtuſit trretiuſculis ſeſſilibus 
patentibus, cymd remnri. Hort. Cliff. 177. Houſeleek 
with oblong, obtuſe, taper Leaves fitting cloſe to the 
Stall ſpreading open, and a branching Stalk. Sedum 
minus teretifolium album. C. B. P. 117, Stone Crop, or 
ſmaller Houſeleck with taper Leaves and white Flowers. 

2. SEDVUM foliis oppoſites ovatis ebtufis cornaſis, caule 
infirmo floribus ſpur ii. Lin. Sp. Pl. 431. Houſeleck with 
oval, fleſhy, blunt Leaves placed oppoſite, a weak 
Stalk, and Flowers growing thinly. Sedum minus, cir- 
cinato feli. C. B. P. 223. Leſſer Houſeleek with a 

roundiſh Leaf. | | 

3. SEDUM feoliis ſubulatis confertis baſi membranac'd 
ſelutis, flaribus cymojrs. Hort. Cliff. 1 6. ſeleek with 
Awl-ſhaped Leaves growing in Cluſters, whoſe Baſes 
have a loofe Membrane and ſprouting Flowers. Sedum 
minus d rupe St, Vincentii. Raii Syn. 2. 155. Leſſer 
Houſeleek, or Stone Crop of St. Vincent's Rock. 

4. SEDua folits ſubulatis carnofss patentibus, cauſe 
dichotoma, cymis eredtis, Houſeleek with fleſhy, Awl- 
ſhaped, ſprending Leaves, a Stalk divided by Pairs, and 
ere& Tops. Sedum Hiſpanum, folio glauco acuto, flore 
albido. Boerb. Ind. alt. 1. 287. Spaniſh Houſeleek with a 
gray-coloured acute Leaf, and a white Flower. 

5. SEDUM folits ſubovatis adnato-ſeſſilibus gibbis erecti- 
uſculis altern's, cymd trifids. Hort. Cliff. 177. Stone 
Crop with oval, gibbous, ere, altetu ate Leaves ſit- 


* 
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ting cloſe to each other, and a trifid Top. Srdum parvum 
acre, flore Iuteo. I. B. 3. 994. The common Stone Crop, 
or Wall Pepper. 

6. SebuM folirs. te lindricis obtufir atternis, cymd 
ſemper ereflg. Lin. Sp. Pl. 432. Houſeleek with obtuſe 
almoſt cylindrical Leaves which grow alternate, and the 
Top always erect. Sedum arvenſe, flore rubente, C. B. P. 
283. Field Houfeleck with 4 red Flower. 

7. Sxpun caule eretlo ſolltaris annuo, foliis ovatis ſeſ- 
ſilibus gibbis alternis, eyma recurvd. Flor. Suec. 319. 
Houfeleek with an erect, annual, ſingle Stalk, oval gib- 
bous Leaves placed alternate, and a recurved Top. 
Sedum minimum non acre flere albo. Raii Syn. 2. p. 115. 
The leaſt Stone Crop, not biting, with a white F lower. 

8. SEDUM caulibus decumbentibus, foliis ſubulatis car- 
noſis patentibus, floribus paniculatis reflexis. Stone Crop 
with trailing Stalks, Awl-ſhaped, fleſhy, ſpreading 
Leaves, and Flowers growing in reflexed Panicles. Se- 
dum minus luteum, ramulis reflexis. C. B. P. 283. 
Smaller yellow Houſeleek with reflexed Branches. 

9. SEDUM foliis ſubovatis adnate- ſefſihbus gibbis erecti 
wſculis ſexfariam imbricatis. Flor Suec. 390. Stone Crop 
with almoſt oval, gibbous, ere&t Leaves growing cloſe to 
each other, and imbricated ſix Ways. Semperuivum minus 
vermiculatum inſipidum. C. B. b. 204. Inſipid Stone Crop. 

10. SEDUM-caule erecto, folijs planiuſculis, peduncults- 
ue ſubpileſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 432. Houſeſeek with an erett 
talk, plain Leaves, and Foot Stalks ſomewhat hairy. 

Sedum paluſtre ſubhirſutum purpureum. C. B. P. 285. 
Hairy Marth Houſeleek with purple Flowers. 

11. Sr put foliis planiuſculis angulatis, floribus late- 
ralrbus ſubſeſſilibus ſolitarits. Hart. w.4 176. Houſe- 
leck with plain angular Leaves, and fingle Flowers ſit- 
= ow to the Sides of the Stalk. Srdum echinatum, 
vel ſtellatum, flere albo. J. B. 3. 680. Prickly or ſtarr 
— tn a white Funes d : 

12. SEDUM foliis p/anis, caule ramoſo, flribur pani- 
culatis. Hort. Cliff. 176. Houſelegk with plain Leaves, 
a branching Stalk, and Flowers growing in Panicles. 
Sedum Cepæa tlifium, H. L. B. Houſeleek called Crpea. 

13. SEDUM foliis lanceslatis ſerratis planit, caule ereclo, 
cymd Jeff terminali. Lin. Sp. Pl. 430. Houſeleek with 

plain, Spear-ſhaped, ſawed Leaves, and an erect Stalk 
termmated by a Head of Flowers fitting cloſe to it. 
Anacampſeros flore flu vo. Amman. Ruth,” 96. Tab. 11. 
Orpine with a yellow Flower. 

14. SEDUM foliis eblongo-ovatis carinatis fupern? ſerra- 
tis, corymbo terminali. Houſeleck with oblong, oval, 
keeled Leaves ſawed on their upper Part, and a Stalk 
terminated by a Corymbus of Flowers. Telephium vul- 
gare. C. B. P. 28). Common Orpine or Live-long. 

15. SEDUM folits planiuſculis ferratit, corymbo folie ſo, 
caule ereflo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 430. Houſeleek with plain 
ſawed Leaves, a leafy Corymbus of Flowers, and an 
ere Stalk. Telephium purpureum minus. C. B. P. Smal- 
ler purple Orpine-or Live-long. 

16. SEbuM it ternis A ſerratit, caule e- 
recto corymbo terminaſi. ouſeleek with plain ſawed 
Leaves growing by Threes, and an ere@ Stalk termina- 
ted by a Corymbus. Telephium purpureum majus. C. B. 
P. 287. Greater purple Orpine or Live-long. 

17. SEDUM ſoliis vat is integerrimis, ſummis amplexi- 
caulibus, corymbo terminals, Houfeleek with Rags 20 

caves 
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Leaves which at the Top embrace the Stalk, and a Co- 
rymbus of Flowers terminating the Branches. Telephi- 
um Luſitanicum hematodes maximum, H. R. Par. The 
greateſt Portugal bloody Orpine. 

18. SzpUM foliis cunciformibus inegerrimis, caulibus 
decumbentibus, floribus corymboſis, Lin. Sp. Pl. 430. 
Houſelecek with Wedge-ſhaped entire Leaves, trailing 
Stalks, and Flowers growing in a Corymbus. Anacamp- 
eros minor, rotundiore folic, ſempervirens. J. B. 3, 682. 
Smaller and rounder-leaved ever-green Orpine. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally on old Walls in many 
Parts of England, ſo is ſeldom planted in Gardens, but, 
2s it is a medicinal Plant, I have placed it here; this 
hath lender trailing Branches, garniſhed with taper 
ſucculent Leaves about half an Inch long, ſtanding al- 
ternately round the Branches. The Flower Stalks riſe 

or 5 Inches high; their lower Part is garniſhed with 
13 which ſpread out horizontally; the upper Part 
of the Stalk divides into ſmall Foot Stalks, ſupporting 
many white Star-pointed Flowers gathered'into a Sort of 
Umbel. Theſe appear in Fuly, and are ſucceeded by 
five-cornered Capſules filled with ſmall Seeds which ripen 


in Autumn, 


The 2d Sort alſo growes on old Walls in many Parts 


of England, The Stalks are very ſlender and infirm ; 
the Leaves very ſhort,. oval, and of a gray Colour; 
they are placed by Pairs oppoſite. The Flowers are 
ſet thinly at the Top of the Stalks; they are ſmall, 
white, and their Petals. are obtuſe; the Summits 
upon the Stamina are pretty large, and of a bright 
urple Colour. It flowers the ſame Time as the 
ormer. bn 
The 3d Sort grows N on St. Vincent's Rock 
near Briſtol, and in ſeveral Parts of Wales; this has 
ſlender purple Stalks which trail on the Ground and are 
cloſely garniſhed with ſhort Awl-ſhaped Leaves, placed 
all Veg the Stalks, which have a ſhort looſe Membrane 
at their Baſe, which falls off on being touched; the 
Leaves toward the Top of the Stalk cloſe together; 
they are of Sea-green Colour, and not very ſucculent. 
The Flowers grow at the Top of the Stalks in rouudiſh 
Bunches ; they are of a bright yellow Colour, and come 
about the ſame Time as the former, This Plant, when 
once placed on a Wall, will propagate itſelf in Plenty 
by its trailing Branches, which put out Roots from their 
oints. 
The 4th Sort grows naturally in Spain; this is an an- 
nual Plant with upright Stalks, which rifg 3 or 4 Inches 
high, garniſhed with fleſhy Awl-ſhaped Leaves, near an 
Inch long, which ſpread. out on every Side ; they are of 
a gray Colour. The Top of the Stalk divides into 3 
ſlender ere& Branches, which have ſmall white Star- 
inted Flowers ranged above each other, and the Top 
of the Stalk at the Biviſion of the Branches is termina- 
ted by 2 or 3 Flowers ſitting cloſe. This flowers in 
June, and the Seeds ripen the Beginning of Augu/t, 
which, if permitted to ſcatter the Plants will come up 
without Care, | 
The 5th Sort is the common Stone Crop or Wall 
Pepper, ſo called for the acrid biting Quality of the 
Leaves ; this grows very common on old Walls and 
Buildings in every Part of. England, and is ſo well 
known mo require no Deſcription. There are 2 Va- 
Vo t. bh 
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rieties of it, one with a large, and the other a ſmall yel- 
low Flower. 

The 6th Sort grows on moiſt Rocks in ſeveral Parts 
of France and Germany, and is ſeldom ſeen in Gardens; 
this riſes with an erect Stalk about 3 Inches high, gar- 


niſhed with obtuſe cylindrical ſucculent Leaves. The 


Stalk divides upward into 3 or 4 Branches which ſuſtain 
ſmall purpliſh Flowers ſtanding erect. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally on dry barren Rocks in 
the North of England; this is an annual Plant with an 
erect Stalk garniſhed with oval Leaves placed alternate. 
The Stalk ſeldom riſes above 2 or 3 Inches high; the 
Leaves fit cloſe to the Stalks, and are of a grayiſh Co- 
lour ; the Flowers grow at the "Top of the Stalk in a 
reflexed Spike; they are ſmall and white, 

The 8th Sort grows on old Walls and Buildings in 
moſt Parts of England, and is by ſome called Prick-Ma- 
dam ; this has long trailing Stalks, garniſhed with fleſhy 
Awl-ſhaped Leaves ſpreading out almoſt horizontally ; 
they are of a gray Colour, and end in acute Points. 
The Flowers grow in-reflexed Bunches at the Top of the 
Stalks; they are Star-pointed, and, of a bright yellow 
Colour, 

The gth Sort is leſs common than either of the 
former. I have found it growing on the Rocks in //ales. 
This hath the Appearance of common Stone Crop, but 
the Stalks and Leaves are larger, and have no biting 
Taſte; the Leaves are ranged in ſix Rows, like the 
Grains of the ſix-rowed Barley ; the Flowers are yellow, 
and larger than thoſe of the common Stone Crop. 

The 10th Sort grows on moiſt Rocks and bog- 

Soils in ſeveral Parts of the North of England and in 
IVates ; this ſeldom riſes more than 2 or 3 Inches high. 
The Stalks are garniſhed with a few plain hairy Leaves, 
and are terminated by purple Flowers growing thinly. 
It flowers in Fune. ly in nah and 6 

The 11th Sort grows naturally in Ftaly a ermany ; 
this is a low annual Plant. The Las are plain and 
angular; the Stalks riſe 3 Inches high, dividing at Top 
into 2 or 3 Parts; the Flowers come out ſingly from 
the Side of the Stalk ; they are white, Star-pointed, 
and ſucceeded by Star- pointed rough Capſules. 

The 12th Sort is an annual Plant which grows natu- 
rally in the South of France and in 7raly; this hath 
plain ſucculent Leaves. The Stalks riſe 6 or 7 Inches 
high, dividing into ſmaller Branches which ſuſtain ſmall 
white Flowers growing in large Panicles ; theſe appear 
in June, and the Seeds ripen the Beginning of Auguſt, 
which if permitted to ſcatter, will come up without 
Care. This loves a warm dry Soil. 

The 13th Sort grows naturally in Siberia; this has 
2 perennial Root, compoſed of many thick fleſhy Fibres, 
from which come out ſeveral Stalks which riſe near a 
Foot high, and are garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped plain 
thick Leaves placed alternately on every Side; they are 
2 Inches and a Half long, and 3 Quarters broad, ſlight- 
ly ſawed on their Edges. The Stalk is terminated by a 
flat Corymbus of Flowers, which fit very cloſe on the 


Top; they are of a bright yellow Colour, compoſed of 


5 Spear ſhaped Petals which are ere, and ſpread out 
at the Top; the Stamina are large, erect, and termi- 
nated by oval, Sulphur-coloured Summits. This flowers 


in June, and the Seeds ripen in Auguff, 
N Fre <9 The 
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The 141th Sort is the common Orpine, which grows 
naturally in Woods and ſhady Places in many Parts ot 
England. Of this. there are two Varieties, one with 
white, the other with purple Flowers. This has a 
perennial Root compoſed of many glandulous Knobs, 
from which come out round ſucculent Stalks about 2 
Feet high, divided toward the Top into ſmaller Branch- 
es; theſe are garniſhed with fleſhy, oval, oblong 
Leaves 2 little Keel-ſhaped, which ſtand round the 
Stalks without Order; they are 2 Inches long and 
one broad, of a gray Colour, and fawed toward their 
Points. The Stalk is termmated by a Corymbus of 
Flowers which are Star-pointed, and in ſome they are 
white, and in others purple; they appear in July, and 


ate ſucceeded by Capſules filled with fall Seeds which 


ripen in Autumn. 


This Sort is uſed in Medicine; it is vulnerary and 
aſtringent, and is greatly recommended for its wonder - 
ful Virtue in eaſing Pains. The Leaves, bruiſed and 
laid on the. Part, produce ths Effect both in green 
Wounds and putrid Ulcers, and, if applied to Corns, 
will in a ſhort Time take them away. 

The 15th Sort is not common in England; this 
hath Roots like the former. The Stalks grow more 


erect ; they are of a purple Colour; the Leaves are 


Hatter and more ſawed on their Edges; they are of a 
dark green Colous and thicker Subſtance ; the Flowers 


are purple, n 8 
| The 16th Sort has a ſtrong ſucculent erect Stalks which 


are purple, and riſe higher than either of the former. 
The Leaves are larger, of a dark green Culour, ſawed 
on their Edges, and ſtand by Threes round the Stalk ; 
the Flowers are purple, and collected into a large Co- 
rymbus terminating the Stalk. This flowers in July. 

The 17th Sort grows naturally in Portugal; there ate 
two Varieties of it, one with white, the other with pur- 
ple Flowers. The Roots are compoſed of many thick 
fleſhy Knobsz the Stalks are thick, ſucculent, and 
round; they riſe near 3 Feet high, and are garniſhed 
with oval ſucculent Leaves which are entire; they are 3 
Inches long, and 2 and a Quarter broad, placed by 
Pairs, and thoſe on the upper Part embrace the Stalk 
with their Baſe; they are of a pale herbaceous Colour, 
The Flowers are collected in large Bunches which ter- 
minate the Stalks; theſe appear in July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by Seeds which ripen in Autumn, 

The 18th Sort grows naturally in Italy. The Roots 
are fibrous; the Stalks trail on the Ground, and are gar- 
niſhed with Wedge-ſhaped Leaves ſtanding alternately 
round the Stalks; they are almoſt an Inch long, and 
half an Inch broad. The Flowers are diſpoſed in a 
compact Corymbus which ſits eloſe on the Top of the 
Stalks ; they are Star-ſhaped, of a purple Colour, and 
appear in Faly. This Plant is an Ever- green, which 
rendets more valuabte than the other Sorts. 

All the Sorts of Stone Crop are eaſily propagated by 
planting their trailing Stalks either in Spring or Summer, 
which ſoon put out Roots, but, as they thrive much 
better on Rocks, old Walls or Buildings, than in the 
Ground, they may be diſpoſed upon Rock Work in 
ſuch a Manner as to have a good Effect, and where 
there are unſightly Buildings, their Tops may be co- 


| wered with theſe Plants, ſo as tw hide their Deformity : 
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In ſuch Places they will appear to greater Advantage 
than on the Ground. If the Cuttings or Roots of the 
perennial Sort are planted in ſome ſoft Mud laid upon 
the Walls or Buildings, they will ſoon take Root, and 
then ſpread into every Joint or Crevice, and in a ſhort 
Tune cover the Place, and, if the Seeds of thoſe an- 
nual Sorts which grow naturally in dry Places are ſown 
ſoon after they are ripe on the Top of Walls, the Plants 


will come up, and maintain themſelves without farther 


Care. 

The ſeveral Sorts of Orpine may be eaſily propaga- 
ted by Cuttings during the . a * 
parting their Roots either in Spring or Autumn; theſe 
thrive beſt in a dry Soil and ſhady Situation, but may 
alſo be planted for the ſame Purpoſes as the other Sorts, 
eſpecially the 18th Sort, which is ever-green, The 
Stalks of this Kind hang down, and have a very good 
Effect in Rock Work, and the Plants require no Care, 
for when they are fixed in the Place, they will fpread 
and propagate faſt enough. | 

The Stalks of the common Orpine are frequently cut 
in Summer, and faſtened to Laths of the Size of Chim- 
ney Boards, which, being framed together, are uſed for 
ſcreening the Sight of the Fire Grates in Rooms; theſe 
Stalks will ſhoot and ſpread over the Frame, and, if the 
Frames are taken out once a Week, and the Stalks wa- 
tered over to refreſh them, they will continue in Verdure 
for two Months. | 

SEED: The Seed of a Plant conſiſts of an Embryo 
with its Coat or Cover. The Embryo, which contains 
the whole Plant in Miniature, and which is called the 
Germ or Bud, is rooted in, the Placenta or Cotyledon, 
which makes the Coat or Involucrum, and ſerves the 
ſame Purpoſes as the Secundines, i. c. the'Chorion and 
Amnis in Animals. | | 

The Placenta or Catyledon of a Plant is always double, 
and in the Middle and common Center of the two is a 
Point or Speck, which is the Embryo or Plantule. This 
Plantule, being acted on and moved by the Warmth of 
the Sun and the Earth, begins to expand, and protrudes 
or ſhoots out its Radicle or Root both upward and 
downward. By this it abſorbs the nutritious Juice from 
the Earth, and ſo grows and increaſes, and, the requi- 
fite Heat continuing, the Growth continues. 

Thus, e. g. a Pea or Bean, being commitred to the 
Ground, i rf found to cleave into two Parts, which 
are, as it were, two Leaves or Lobes of the Placenta, 
and in the Fiſſure appears a Point, which ſhoots out a 
Root downward, and a Bud upward, the firſt ſpreading 
itſelf in the Soil to catch the Moiſture thereof, and the 
latter, mounting into the Air, becomes the Stem or 
Pody of the new Plant. 2. 

It is very remarkable how the Plumule, or future Stem, 
ſhould always get uppermoſt, and the Radicle or Root 
be turned downward, and this too perpendicularly to 
the Horizon, and not only this, but if, by any external 
Means, the Stem be diverted from this Perpendicular, 
and bent, for Inſtance, toward the Earth, inſtead of 
perſevering in that DireQion, it makes an-Angle or El- 
bow, and redreſſes itſelf. 

The ſame is obſerved in Trees, Cc. blown down, 
with their Roots, by the Wind, or in thoſe planted in 
Pots, upon turning the Pots on one Side. 1 


e 
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Now the Seed, from which a Plant ariſes, being the 
Plant itfelf in Miniature, it is eaſy to ſuppoſe that, if 
it be depoſited in the Ground with the Plumule perpen- 
dicularly upward, and the Radicle downward, the Dif. 

ſition ſhould be maintained in its future Growth. 

But it is known that Seeds, ſown either of themſclves, 
or by the Help of Man, fall at random, or among an 
infinite Number of Situations of the Plumule, &c. The 
perpendicular one upward is but one, fo that in all the 
reſt it is neceſſary the Stem and Root each make a Bend, 
to be able the one to emerge directly upwards, the 
the other downward, Now what Force is it that effects 
this Change, which is certainly an Action of Violence? 

Mr. Dadart, who firſt took Notice of the Phænome- 
non, accounts for it by ſuppoſing the Fibres of the 
Stem of ſuch a Nature, as to contract and ſhorten by 


' the Heat of the Sun, and lengthen by the Moiſture of 


the Earth; and on the contrary, the Fibres of the Root 
to contract by the Moiſture of the Earth, and lengthen 
by the Heat of the Sun. | 

On this Principle, when the Plantule is inverted and 
the Root a-Top, the Fibres of the Root being unequally 
expoſed to the Moiſture, viz. the lower Parts more 
than the upper, the lower will contract, and this Con- 
traction be promoted by the Lengthenipg of the upper 
from the Action of the Sun; the Conſequence whereof 
will be, the Roots recoiling, infinuazing farther into the 
Earth, and geting beneath the Body of the Seed. 

In a Word: The Earth drads the Root toward itſelf, 
and the Sun promotes its Deſcent : on the contrary, the 
Sun draws up the Plume, and the Earth in ſome Mea- 
ſure, ſends it towards the ſame. 

Mr. De la Hire accounts for the ſame Perpendicularity, 
by only conceiving the Root to draw a coarſer and hea- 
vier Juice, and the Stem a finer and more volatile one. 
In the Plantule therefore we may conceive a Point of 
Separation, ſuch as, that all on one Side, e. g. the ra- 
dial Part is unfolded by the groſſer; and all on the other, 
by more ſubtile Juices. _ | 

If the Plantule then be inverted, and the Root a-Top, 
as it ſtill . imbibes the groſſor and heavier Juice, and the 
Stem the lighter; the Point of Separation being con- 
ceived as the fixed Point of a Lever, the Root muſt de- 
ſcend, and at the fame Time that the volatile Juices 
imbibed by the Stem, tend to make it mount, Thus 
is the little Plant turned on its fixed Point of Separation, 
till it be perfectly ere, | | | 

The Plant thus ereQed, Mf. Parent accounts for the 
Ste ms continuing to riſe in the vertical Direction, thus: 
The nutritious Juice being arrived at the Extremity of 
a riſing Stalk, and there fixing into a vegetable Sub- 


ſtance, the Weight of the Atmoſphere mult determine * 
it to fix in a vertical Poſition, fo that the Stalk will 


have acquired a new Part of Perpendicularity over the 
reſt ; juſt as in a Candle, which held any how obliquely 


to the Horizon, the Flame will ftill continue vertical, 


by the Preffure of the Air, | 
' The new Drops of Juice that ſucceed, will follow 


the ſame Direction; and as all together form the Stem, 


that muſt of Courſe be vertical, unleſs ſome particular 


© Circumſtances intervene. . 


And that, whereas the Branches are likewiſe ob- 
ſerved, as much as poſſible, to affect Perpendicularity 
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in moſt Inſtances, inſomuch that though they be forced 
it ſhoot out of the Stem horizontally, yet in their Pro- 
greſs they ere themſelves ; M. Parent falves this, from 
the vertical Tendency of the nutritious Juice up the 
Stem; for the Juice, being received in this Direction 
into the new tender Buds, Pads at firſt little Reſiſtance ; 
and afterwards, as the Branch grows firmer, it furniſhes 
a longer Arm of a Lever to act by. | 
. Mr. Aftruc accounts for the perpendicular Aſcent of 
the Stems, and their redreſſing themſelves when bent, 
on theſe two Principles. * 

1. That the nutritious Juice ariſes from the Root ta 
the Top in longitudinal Tubes, parallel to the Side of 
the Plant, which commauicate either by themſelves, or 
by Means of other horizontal Tubes, proceeding from the 
— of the Plant, and terminated in the Pith. 
2. That Fluids contained in Tubes, either parallel or 
oblique to the Horizon, gravitate on the lower Part of 


the Tubes, and not at all on the upper. 


From hence it eaſily follows, that in a Plant poſited 
either abliquely or parallel to the Horizon, the nutri- 
tious Juice will ac more on the lower Part of the Canals 
than the upper; and by that means inſinuate more into 
the Canals communicating therewith, and be colleQed 
more copiouſly therein; thus the Parts on the lower 
Side will a& more on the lower Part, and will receive 
more Accretion, and be more nouriſhed, than thoſe on 
the upper; the Conſequence whereof muſt be, that the 
Extremity of the Plant will be obliged to bend upward. 

The fame Principle brings the Seed into us due Situ- 
ation at firſt, In a Bean plarted upſide down, the 
Plume and Radicle are eafily perceived with the naked 
Eye, to ſhoot at firſt direQly for about an lach; but 
thenceforth they begin to bend, the one downward, and 
the other upward. 

The two Placentulæ or Catyledons of a Seed are, as it 
were, a Caſe to this little tender Plantule or Point, co- 
vering it up, ſheltering it from Injuries, and feeding it 
from their own proper Subſtance ; which the Plantu/c 
receives and draws to itſelf, by an infinite Number of 
little Filaments or Ramifications, called Funes Umbili. 
cales, or Navel Strings, which it ſends into the Body of 
the Placenta. I = 

The Cotyledons, for the moſt part, abound with a 
Balſam diſpoſed in proper Cells; and this. ſeems to be 
Oil brought to its 7 — Perfection, — remains 
humid, and then lodged ip /t! epoplitories ; one 
Part of the Compoſition of this Balſam is oily and te- 
nacious, and ſerves to defend the Embryo from any ex- 
traneous Moiſture, and, by its Viſcidity, to entangle 
and retain that fine, pure, volatile Spirit, which is the 
ultimate Production of the Plant. | 

This Oil is never ohſerved to enter into the Veſſels of 
the Embyto, which are too fine to admit ſo thick 2 
Fluid. Spirit, however, being quickened by an ac- 
tive Power, may poſſibly breathe a vital Principle into 
the Juices that nouriſh ide Embryo, and ſtamp upon it 
the Character that diſtinguiſhes the Family ; after which 
every Thing is changed into the proper Natpre of that 
particular Plant. That this Spirit pow is truly the effi- 
cacious Part, is evident; for when that is gone off, the 
Ol that, remains is quite ,vapid and inaRive. It is this 
that gives Plants their fragrant Smell and peculiar 

Fffa Taſtes, 
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Taſtes, nor do their particular Colouts a little depend 
upon it. 

"Now when the Seed is committed to the Earth, the 
Placenta ſtill adheres to the Embryo for ſome Time, 
guards it from the Acceſs of noxious Colds, Ec. and 
even Prepares and purifies the cruder Juice the Plant is 
to receive from the Earth, by ſtraining it, Cc. through 
its own Body. oy 

This it continues to do, till the Placentula being a 
little inured to its new Element, and its Root tolerably 
fixed in the Ground and fit to abſorb the Juice thereof, 
it then periſhes, and the Plant may be faid to be de- 
livered ; ſo the Nature obſerves the ſame Method in 
Plants contained in Fruits, as in Animals in the Mo- 
ther's Womb. hay! 

It is very ſurprizing, how many Sorts of Seeds will 
continue good for ſeveral Years, and retain their grow- 
ing Faculty, whereas many other Sorts will not grow 
when they are more than one Year old ; which is, in a 
great Meaſure owing to their abounding more or leſs 
with Oil, as alſo the Nature of the Oil, whether it is 
of a cold or hot Quality, and the Texture of their out- 
ward Covering, As for Example; the Seeds of Cu- 
cumbers, Melons, and Gourds, which have thick horny 
Coverings, and the Oil of this Seed being of a cold Na- 
ture, continue good eight or ten Years ; and Raddiſh, 
Turnep, Rape, c. with other oily Seeds (whoſe Coats, 
though they are not ſo hard and cloſe as the others, 
yet) abounding with Oil, which is of a warmer Nature, 
will keep good three or four Years 3 whereas the Seeds 
of Parſtey, Carrots, Parſneps, and moſt other umbelli- 
ferous Plants, whoſe Seeds are, for the moſt part, of a 
warm Nature, and have little Oil in them, loſe their 
growing Faculty often in one Year, but ſeldom remain 
good longer than two Years, Indeed-all Sorts of Seeds 
are preſerved beſt, if kept in the Pods or Hufks where- 
in they grow ; eſpecially if they are not ſeparated from 
the Placenta, to which they are faſtened by an umbili- 
cal Cord, wy which they received their Nouriſh- 
ment in their Embryo State; ſo that whoever would 
ſend” Seeds to a' diſtant Country, ' ſhould always take 
Care they are full ripe before they are gathered, and 
that they are preſerved in their Pods or Hufks ;*and 
when they are packed up for Exportation, there ſhould 
be great Care taken, that they are not ſhut up too cloſe- 
ly from the Air; which is abſolutely neceſſary to 
maintain the Principle of Vegetation in he Seed (though 
in alefs Degree) as it is to novrifh the Plant when ger- 
minated, 'as I found by trying the following Experi- 
ment,'"viz, Having ſaved a Parcel of freſh Seeds of 
ſeveral Kinds, as Lettuce, Parſley, Onions, gc. I took 
a Parcel of each Kind, and put into Glaſs Phials ; theſe 
I ſtopped down cloſe, and ſealed hermetically, then 

ut them up in a Trunk ; the other Parts of the ſame 

eds I put into Bags, and hung them up in a di. 
Room, where the Air had free Admittance ;*in which 
Place they remained a whole Year ; and in the follow- 
ing Spring I took out a Part of each Parcel of Seeds 
from the Phials, as alſo from the Bags, and ſowed them 
at the ſame Time, and upon the fame Bed, where the 
had an equal Advantage of Sun, Air, &c. Fhe Reſult 
of this Experiment was, that almoſt all the Seeds which 


SEE 
J took out of the Bags grew extremly well, but of 
thoſe which were kept in the Phials not one came up; 
after which, I fowed the remaining Part of the Seeds in 
the Phials, but had not one ſingle Plant from the whole, 
whereas thoſe preſerved in the Bags grew very well both 
the ſecond and third Years, And this Experiment was 
afterward tried by one of my particular Friends, with 
whom the Effect was the ſame as with me. And ſome 
Years after this, a Gentleman of great Eminence for 


his Knowledge of Plants, being very deſirous to pro- 


cure Seeds from every Country, where the Britiſh Na- 
tion had any Commerce, gave his Inſtructions to all the 
Agents Abroad, to ſend him over all the Sorts of Seeds 
they could collect in their different Countries, and to 
put them up in Bottles, ſealing the Mouths of the Bot- 
tles as cloſe as poſſible, to exclude the Air ; Which was 
done by ſeveral of his Correſpondents, who ſent him 
great Quantities of Seeds, but not one of them grew 
when they were fown ; ſo that thoſe Perſons who ſend 
Seeds to a diſtant Country, ſhould never be guilty of 
the like. Error. 

Theſe Experiments prove, that all Seeds require ſome 
Share of freſh Air, to keep the Germen in a healthy 
State; and that where the Air is abſolutely excluded, 
the vegetative Quality of the Seeds will be ſoon loſt ; 
therefore the anointing of the Seeds, or covering them 
over with Fat or Oil, ſhould not be practiſed; for as 
this will in a great Meaſure ſhut up the. Pores of the 
Seeds, it will prevent the Tranſpiration and Inſpiration 
of Air, whereby the Seeds will ſoon be ſpoiled. 

The Earth, which is the natural Nurſe to all Seeds, 
will preſerve them much longer than any other Body, 

ovided they are buried ſo deep, as to be beyond the 

nfluence of Sun and Showers, whereby they are pre- 
vented from vegetating. I have known Seeds of ſeve- 
ral Plants remain buried three Feet deep above twenty 
Years, and when turned up to the Air, have grown as 
well as freſh Seeds; and à particular Friend of mine 
ſhewed me à Spot of Ground, which was covered with 
Corn Sallet, the Seeds of which he aſſured me had been 
buried thirty-two Years in that Place, and when turned 
up again to the Air, were as productive as new Seeds. 

How the vegetative Life is ſo long preſerved in Seeds, 
by being ſo deeply immerſed m the Ground, is very 
difficult to explain; but as the Fact is very notorious, it 
well accounts for the Production of Plants out of Earth 
taken from the Bottom of Vaults, Houſes, and Wells; 
and from the Earth which has been taken at a very great 
Depth in thoſe Places, there have been many Plants 

roduced, which were not Inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing Soil; and this has been brought as a Proof to ſup- 
port the Doctrine of ſpontaneous Productions, by ſome 
who have aſſerted, that Plants are often produced with- 
out Seed. 

The Earth which has been brought to England, from 
very diſtant Countries, having many of the Seeds of 
thoſe Plants, which grew in thoſe Places, buried therein, 
when this has been placed in a proper Degree of Heat, 
and fpread abroad, the Seeds have vegetated, and great 
Numbers of Plants have come up; whereby many Plan 
which would have eſcaped the Notice of thoſe Perſons 
who collect Seeds to fend to Europe, have been obtained. 
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A Methid for raiſing ſuch Seeds which have hard Coats or 
Sbellt ſurrounding them, and that bave been judged very 
difficult, 1. not impaſfible, to be raiſed in England. 

In the Year 1724, I had a Parcel of freſh Cocoa 
Nuts given me, which was brought over from Barba- 
oe: Part of theſe Nuts I diveſted of their outward 
Coat or Huſk, and the other Part I left entire, as I re- 
ceived them. | 

Both theſe Parcels I planted in large Pots filled with 
good freſh Earth, and plunged the Pots into hor Beds 
made of Tanners Bark, giving them gentle and fre- 
quent Waterings, as the Earth in the Pots ſeemed to 
require; but not one out of the whole Number had 
made any Attempt to ſhoot, as I could perceive; and 
upon taking them out of the Pots, I found they were 
rotten, - a x 

About four Months after, I received another freſh 
Parcel of Cocoa Nuts from Barbadves, which I treated 
in another Manner; from Part of theſe I cut off the 
outer Coat or Huſk, and the other Part I left entire, as 
before : But ſuppoſing it was owing to my planting the 
other Parcel in Pots, that they did not ſucceed, I made 
a freſh hot Bed with Horſe Dung, and covered it over 
with freſh Earth about eighteen Inches thick, in which 
I planted the Nuts; obſerving, as before, to ſupply it 
with convenient Moiſture, as alſo to keep the hot Bed 
in an equal Temper of Heat, which I was guided to do 
by a Thermometer, graduated for the Uſe of hot Beds; 
but with all my Care, I had no better Succeſs than be- 
fore, not one of the Nuts making any Eſſay towards 
ſhooting. ere: 

The Year following, I had another Parcel of Coc 
Nuts given me, which, conſidering my former ill Suc- 
ceſs, I planted in a different Manner, as follows: 

Having a hot Bed, which had been lately made with 
Tanners Bark, and which was filled with Pots of ex- 
otick Plants, I removed two of the largeſt Pots, which 
were placed in the Middle of the Bed; and, opening 
the Tanners Bark under the Place where the two Pots 
ſtood, I placed the two Cocoa Nuts, therein, laying 
them Side Ways, to prevent, the Moiſture (which might 
deſcend from the Pots) from enteting the Hole at the 
Baſe of the Fruit, and thereby rotting the ſeminal Plant 
upon its firſt germinating. 

I then covered the Nuts over with the Bark two or 
three Inches thick, and placed the two Pots over them 
in their former Station. | pb Mes nn 

In this Place I let the Nuts remain for fix Weeks, 
when removing the two Pots and uncovering the Nuts, 
I found them both ſhot from che Hole, in Baſe of 
the Fruit an Inch in Length, and from the other End 
of the Fruit were ſeveral Fibres emitted' two or three 
Inches in Length. = 

Upon finding them in ſuch a Forwardneſs, I took 
them out of the Bark, and pfanted them in large Pots 
filled with good freſh Earth; plunging” the Pots down 
td the Rims in Tanners Bark, and covering the Surface 
of the Earth, in the Pots half an Inch with the ſame ; 
foon after which, the young Shoots were above two 
Inches long, and continued to thrive very well. 

I communicated this Method to ſome of my Acquain- 
tance, who have tried it with the fame Succeſs; and if 
the Nuts are freſh, ſcarce any of tem miſcarsy. 
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This led me to try, if the ſame Method would ſuc- 
ceed as well with other hard ſhelled exotick Seeds, which 
I could not, by any Method I had before tried, get to 
grow ; as the Bonduck or Nickar Tree, the Phaſeolus 
Braſilianus lobis villeſis pungentibus, Maximus Hermanni, 


or Horſe-eye Bean, with feveral others; and I have 


found it both a ſure and expeditions Way to raiſe any 
Sort of hard ſhelled Fruits or Seeds. | 

For the Heat and Moiſture (which are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to promote Vegetation) they here enjoy in an 
equal and regular Manner, the Tanners Bark Gf rightly 
managed) keeping near an Equality of Heat for three 
Months; and the Water which deſcends from the Pots, 
when they are watered, is by the Bark detained from 
being too ſoon diſſipated ; which cannot be obtained in 
a common hot Bed, the Earth in ſuch being worked 
away by the Water, and thereby leaving the Seeds of- 
ten deſtitute of Moiſture. . 

Some of theſe Secds I have had ſhoot in a Fortnight's 
Time, which, I am informed, would not have ſo done 
in a Month, in their natural Soil and Climate. 

I have alſo found it an excellent Method to reſtore 
Orange (or any other exotick) Trees, which have ſuf 
fered by a tedious Paſſage, in being too long out of the 
Ground, by laying their Roots and Stems in a mode- 
rate Tan Bed for three or four Days before they are 
planted ; inſomuch that I recovered two Orange Trees, 
which had been ten Months without either Earth or 
Water. 

In the common Method of ſowing Seeds, there are 
many Kinds which require to be fown ſoon after they 
are ripe; and there are many others which lie in the 
Ground a Year, ſometimes two or three Years, before 
the Plants come up; fo that when the Seeds which 
come from diſtant Countries are ſown, the Ground 
ſhould not be diſturbed, but wait with Patience, in 
Expectation of the Plants, at leaſt two Years; for it 
has often happened to Seeds which F have ſown, that 
have been brought from America, that Part of them 
have come up the firſt Seaſon, ſome the next, and 
others not until the third Year ; ſo that if the Ground 
had been diſturbed, I ſhould have loſt many -Plants, 
which, by my waiting ſo long, came up and ſuceeeded 


* well | 


s there is ſuch Difference in the Length of Time, 
which ſome Seeds will keep good over others, I thought 
it would not be unacceptable, if I ſhould add au Ae- 
count of thoſe Seeds which require to be ſown ſoon af- 
ter they are ripe; and of others, how Tong they may be 
kept good, if wy are carefully ſaved ; which I have 
drawn out in the following Table, which will, in a great 
Meaſure, direct how thoſe Seeds, not here included, re- 
quire to be treated. a 

The firſt Claſs of Seeds which I ſhall enumerate, is 
of thoſe which fhould be ſown in Autumn, ſoon after 
they are ripe ; otherwiſe many of them will not ſucceed, 
and others will often remain in the Ground a whole 


Seaſon, if they are kept out of the Ground till Spring, 


whereby a full Year will be loft. "9 Y 
Adonis, or Flos Adonis, ſee Adonis. 
Alexanders, or Aliſſanders, {ee Smyrnium. 
Anemony, or Windflower, -ſce Anemone. 
Angelica. 


Arle- 


over, and not gell hem to impoſe on 'yheir Dealers, 10 
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Arſe-fmart the Eaſtern Sort, ſee Perſicaria, 
.Aſh-keys, ſee Fraxinus. | 
Aſphodel, or Kingſpear, ;/ee Aſphodelus. 
Auricula. | 
Beech-maſt, ſee Fagus, 
Biſhopſweed, /ce Ammi. 
Chriſtopher-herb, ſee Adtæa. 
Ciceli fee Myrrhis. | 
Colchicum, or. Baſtard-ſaffron. 
Cornſallad, ſee Valeriana, „ 
Cornflag, fee Gladiolus. 
Crocus. 
Crown Imperial, ſee Fritillaria. 
Fennel-giant, ſee Ferula. 
Flower · de- luce, /ee Iris. 
Fraxinella, ſee Dictamnus. 
F itillaria, or chequered Tulip. 
Gentian, ſee Gentiana. bait 
Ground Pine, /e« Teucrium, 
Hares- ear, ſee Bupleurum. 
Hartwort, /ee Bupleurum and Seſe li. 
Hogs-fennel, /ce Peucedanum. 
Hornbeam, ſee Carpinus. 
Hyacinth, ſee Hyacinthus. 
Juniper, ſee Juniperus. 

ſer wort, ſee Laſerpitium. 
Lilly, Je Lihum. Is 
Lilly-aſphodel, ſee Crinum and Hemerocallis. 
Lilly-hyacinth, /ee Scilla. 
Lilly-narcifhus, fee Amarillis. 


| Lovage ſee Liguſticum. 


Mandrake, fee Mandragora. 
Maple, ſee Acer. 


Maſterwort, ſer Imperatoria and Aſtrantia. 
Mercury, fee Mercurialis. þ 
Moly, fee Allium. 

Muſcari. 


1 by FF 4 
Oak, e Ercus. TRETS SETTLE { $784 
Oak of Feruſelemy- ſee Chenopodium.  -,, ,, 
Paſque lower, ſee Pulſatilla. uin et enten 217 8 
Piony, ee Ps. 

Polyanthus, /ce Primula. Lys. 

Ranunculus or Crowfoot. 

Samphire, fee Crithmum. f 
Seurvy-Grals, - fee Cochlearia. 51 
Seſcli, of Sermountam, fee Siler. ., e Hun 
Snow-drop, /cs Galanthus. 


| Sowbread fee Cyclamen. 


Spiderwort, ſee: Aathericam. . . 

-Spignel, 2 lt wat 

Star of m, fee Ornithogalum. 

Staves-acre, ſee Delphinium. 4 

fees ee 2 nol ER 

Lew Tree, ſes Ta nus. 

In the nent) Claſs 1 ſhall -enumergte thoſe Sorts of 

Seeds, which are beſt the firſt Spring after they ate 
aved, many of which will not grow if they are kept 


longer; wherefore thoſe who deal in Seeds, ſhould de- 


ſtroy the Seeds hey have remaining alter the Seaſon is 
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the great Loſs of their Crops, nor keep them to mix ] 
with new Seeds, as is too often practiſed. ] 
African Marygold, ſee Tagetes. 4 
Agrimony, /ee Agrimonia, J 
Alkanet, /ce Bugloſſum, | \ 
Amaranthoides, or Globe Amaranthus, ſee Gomphrena. A 
Aniſe, /ee Bubon. "BY N 
Aſparagus, or Spearage. 0 
r Impatiens. 4 
Baſil, ſee Ocymum. C 
Baſtard Saffron, ſee Carthamus, 0 
Bay Tree, ſee Laurus. C 
Bean, ſee Faba. P 
Beet, /ce Beta. P 
Blue-bottle, fee Cyanus, P 
Borrage, ſee Borrago. | P 
Buckwheat, /ze Fagopyrum. P; 
Buglofs, /ee err 1 | P. 
Canterbury-bell, ſee Campanula. Pi 
Carraway, ſee Carum. N R 
Carnation, /ze Dianthus. R 
Carrot, ſee Daucus. R 
Caterpillar, ſee Scorpiurus. 8 
Celeri, ſee Apium. | Sc 
Chervil, /ze Chærophyllum. Sk 
Cheſtnut, {oe Caſtanea. Sn 
Chichling Pea, ſer Cicer. Sn 
Clary, ſee Horminum and Sclarea. Sf 
Columbine, ſee Aquilegia. 81 
Coriander, /ee Coriandrum. Su 
Craneſdill, ſee Geranium. Su 
Crefs, /ee Naſturtium. , | Tl 
_ Cumin, ee Cuminum. T4 
Cypreſs, /ee Cupreſſus. Ti 
| Violet, ſee Heſperis, Ti 
Everlaſting Pea, ſee Latbyrus. 72 
Fennel, /ee Fcniculum. Ve 
Fennel Flower, 2 Nigella. — 
Epnugreek, er Trigonella. W 
Finochia, ſee Fœniculum. | | 
Firt, ſee Abies. | NTT 1 y 
French Honey ſuckle, ce Hedyſarum, | 2 
French Mary gold, ſee Tagetes. lay 
Goats-rue, {ec Galega. * Ye 
Globe Ib le, ſee Eehinope, Lo . — 
romwell, or Graymil, fee Lithoſpemum. 
a fee — 44mhg Latte on _— Ca 
Hemp; fee Cannabis, = Sant! | 25 
Ho hock, T | d „ tui = 
pg, Sf Fer mend did cunts bot 
Todion _ ce Capſicum, 1 Ene 
Kidoey Bean, /ee Phaſeolus. Fla 
Larch Tree, ſee Larix. a * 
Larkſppur, ſee Delphinium. 3 
Lavender, fee Lavendula, Dem 4313 601 6. 200 | Lay 
Larter. en en tows 4 | Let 
Leeb, len Peru. = 
Lean, ſee Lens. 12881 Waal 20 nei A971 54 My 
Le ye Lycoperiicon.. | 102 
Lupine, ſes Lupi ee eee * 1 
Mega fe Meſenge po 
ad- a ſer Melongena. 
pple, g Mcjo — 


Millow, the Fenction Jes Hibiews,, © 
ow, the Venetian Jes Hibiſcus. 1 
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fee Marjorana. 


Marvel 1 fee Mirabilis. 
Marygold, % Calendula. 


Millet, ſee Millium. 

Mullein, 15 Verbaſcum. 

Moth muilein, ſee Blattaria. 

Navew, ſee Napus. 

Oil-nut, or Palma Chriſti, ſee Ricinus. 

Roman Nettle, fee Urtica. 

Onion, ſee Cepa. 

Orach. / 4 

Ori , ſee Origanum. 

Panic, * —— 

Parſley, ſee Apium. 

Parſnep, fee Paſtinaca. 

Peas, fee Piſum. 

Pink, ſee Dianthus. 

Poppy, fee Papaver. 

Purſlain, ſee Portulaca. 

Radiſh, /ce Raphanus, 

Rape, fee Napus. 

Rue, 7 

Savory, ſee Satureja. 

— fee Scabiofa. 

Skirret, ſee Sifarum. 

Snails, ſer Medica. 

Snapdragon, fre Antirrhinum. 

Spinach, ' ſee Spinachia. 

dtockgilliflower, ſee Leucoium. 

Succory, ſee Chicorium. 

Sun flower, fee Helianthus. 

Thyme, ſee Thymus. 

Tobacco, ce Nicotiana. ' 

Tretoil, Trefolium. 

Turnep, fee Rapa. 

Venus looking Glaſs, ſeo'Campanula. 

Venus Navelwort, ſee Omphalodes. 

Vetch, fee Vicia. 

Woad, /jee Utatis. 

Wall flower, fee Leucoiam. 
The next Claſs of Seeds are ſuch as may be two 

Years and wil not be the worſe, provided they are well 

2 though theſe are equally good for Ufe the firſt 
car , _ 


Amaranthus, or Flower-gentle. 
Cabbage, B 

Cauliflower, : fee Braflica. 

Curul, or Water Melon, /ee Anguria. 
Clover, fee Trifolium. | 
Con vol vulus, or Bindweed. 

Endive, fee Endivia. f 
Flax, ſee Linum. | 
Indian Flowering-reed, fee Cannacot us. 
La-lucern, ſee Medica. 

Lavender, /ee Lavendula. 

Lettuce, fee Lactuca. 


; of Seeds are ſuch 2s may be kept 
three Years or more, and will-grow very well afterward, 
provided they are well ſaved; and ſome of the Sorts 


ate generally preferred for being three Years old, paru- 


SEE 
cularly the Cucumber and Melon Seeds ; becauſe when 
the Seeds are new, the Plants grow too vigorous, and 
produce a ſmall Quantity of Fruit; but it is not pro- 
per to keep theſe longer than four or five Years, not- 
withſtanding they will grow at eight or nine Years old ; 
becauſe when the Seeds are old, the Plants will be weak, 
and the Fruit they produce will be ſmall. 
Amaranthus, or Flower-gentle. 
Cabbage, ſce Braſſica. * 
Cedar of Libanus, ſee Larix, if kept in the Cones, 
Cucumber, ſee Cucumis. | 
Gourd, ſee Cucurbita. | 
Lettuce, ſee Lactua. 
Melon, jee Melo. 
Pinus, the Pine Tree, if kept in tbe Cones. 
Pumpion, ſee Pe 
— , Braſhea, 
Simnel, or Squaſh, ſee Cucurbita. 
Water Melon, ſee Anguria. : 

The following is a Lift of ſuch Seeds as will fre- 
quently remain in the Earth a whole Year, eſpecially 
if they are ſown in the Spring of the Year; fo that 
whenever the Plants do not come up the firft Year, the 
Ground ſhould remain undiſturbed” till the following 
_y (but muſt be kept clear from Weeds), when the 
Plants will come up. | | 
Adonis, or Flos Adonis. 

Alaternus. 
Alexanders, ſee Smyrnium. 
Angelica. 
Corn fallad, ſee Valerianella. 
Fennel, /ee Feeniculum. 
Fraxinella, or White Dittany, /ze Diftamnus. 
Golden-rod, ſee N 
rx or Graymil, ſee Lithoſpermum. 
es- ea | 
Hatwert, þ ſee Bupleurura. 
Hawthorn, /ee Meſpilus. 
8 ſee Peucedanum. 
Holly, ſee Ilex. 
uniper ſee Juniperus. | 

— 2 Laferpitlurii 

Lovage, ſee Liguſticum. 

Maple, ſee Acer. 

Mafterwort, ſce Aſtrantia. 
Mercury, /ee Mercurialis. 

Moly. 

Piony, fee Pæonia. | 
Seſeli, or Sermountain, ſer Siler, 
Spignel, ſee M eum. 
Stat wort, ſee Aſter. 

Staves-acre, ſee Delphinium. 
Turnfole, ſec Heliotropium. 

Yew ſee Taxus. 

If the Seeds mentioned in this Lift ace ſown ſoon af- 
ter they are ripe, many of the Sorts will came ypithe 
following Spring, but whenever they fail ſo o do, 


there will be no Danger of their, growing the following 


Year, provided the Seeds were good, therefore People 
ſhould not deſpair of them the firſt Year. Moſt of 
the umbelliferous Plants have this property of remain» 
ing in the Ground ſeveral Months, and ſometimes a 
whole Year, before the Plants appear; therefore they 

ſhould 


* 
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ſhould be managed accordingly, by ſowing. their, Seeds 
on a Border, which can be ſuffered to remain undiſ- 
turbed till the Plants come up. There are ſome par- 
ticular Sorts of Seeds, which I have known remain in 
the Ground eighteen Months, and ſometimes two 
Years, after which Time the Plants have come up 
very well: Of theſe Sorts are the Marina, Tribulus ter- 
reflris, Staveſacre, Mercury, and ſome others; but as 
they do not conſtantly remain ſo long in the Ground, 
there can be no Certainty of- the Time when the Plants 
will appear. | n , 
The Rules here laid down, concerning the Length of 
Time which Seeds may be kept out of tbe Ground and 
prove good, will in general be found true z being drawn 
up from ſeveral Years Experience, having taken Notes 
every Year from the Times of ſowing great Varieties 
of Seeds, to the Appearance of the Plants above Ground. 
And in this I have obſerved ſuch Oddneſs in the Growth 
of Seeds, as is not to be accounted for; as that of ſow- 
ing Seeds of the ſame Plant for two or three Years ſuc- 
ceſſively, and not having had one Plant ariſc ; and the 
fourth Year, from the remaining Part of the Seeds, I 
have had ſome Plants come up, notwithſtanding the' 
Age of the Seeds. At other Times it has happened that 
ſome Seeds have grown the ſame Spring they were ſown, 
and a great Part of them have remained in the Ground 
till the following Autumn, when the Plants have come 
up, ſo that there have been two different Crops from the 
ſome ſowing. | | MY 
I have alſo tried many Experiments in keeping Seeds, 
and find the beſt Method to. preſerve them good is, to 
keep them in a moderate 1 of Warmth, 
where they may not ſuffer from any Inclemencies in th 
outward Air, nor have too much Warmth, which will 
exhale the Moiſture too freely, and cauſe the Seeds. to 
decay ſooner than they otherwiſe would do, This is well 
known to moſt People who cultivate Melons, who, when 
their Seeds are new, which would occaſion the Plants 
being too vigorous, and therefore not ſo fruitful, put 
them into the inner Pocket of their Breeches, which 
are in conſtant Wear, where they keep, them for ſix 
Weeks or two Months before they ſow them; which 


will weaken the Seeds, as much as two Years. longer 


keeping in the ordinary Way. . | 
All Sorts of Seeds will keep much longer in their 


Pods, or outer Coverings, where they can be thus pre- 


ſerved; becauſe the Covering not only preſerves them 
from the Injuries of the outward Air, but if the Seeds 
are not ſeparated from them, they ſupply them with 
Nouriſhment, and thereby keep them plump. and, fair. 
But the Seeds of all ſoft Fruits, ſuch as Cucumbers, 
Melons, c. muſt be cleanſed from the Fruit and Mu- 
cilage which ſurrounds them, otherwiſe the rotting of 
theſeParts will corrupt and decay theSeeds in a ſhort Time. 

When Seeds are gathered, it ſhould always be done 


in dry Weather, when there is no Moiſture upon them; 


and then they ſhould be hung * in Bags (eſpecially 
thoſe which Vermin eat) in a dry Room; in which Si- 
tuation they will keep longer good than if they were 
cloſely ſhut up, and the Air excluded from them. 
There are but few People who are curious enough in 
ſaving their Seeds; ſome, for want of Judgment, not 


diſtinguiſhing the beſt Plants of their Kinds, to let them 
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grow for Seeds; and others, out of N to ſave 
a great Quantity of Seeds, frequently let à whole Spot 
of Ground, filled with any particular Sort of Plants, run 
up to Seed, fa that the good and bad Plants arg ſaved 
indifferently ; which is the Occaſion of the genetal Com. 
plaint of the Badneſs of the Seeds which are commonly 
vended, and is what the Dealers in Seeds ſhould endea- 
vour to remedy. | 

There is a common Method of trying the Goodneſs 
of many Sorts of Seeds, which is, y putting them in 
Water; and thoſe of them which ſink to the Bottom 
are eſteemed good, but what ſwim on the Surtace are 
rejected as good for little; but this will not hold in 
many Sorts, for | have ſaved the Seeds cf Melons, 
which have floated on the Surtace of the Water when 
they were waſhed from the Pulp, and, after keeping 
them two Years, they have grown well; but the Me- 
lons produced on theſe Plants were not ſo thick fleſhed, 
as thoſe which were produced trom heavy. Seeds of the 
ſame Melon, The Lightneſs of many Sorts of Seeds, 
I apprend, may be owing to their not having been 
ſuthciently impregnated by the Farina facyundansz which 
is frequently the Caſe with thoſe Plants that are kept 
in Stoves, or under Frames, where the external Air is 
often too much excluded from them; which may be ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the conveying of the Farina in 
Subſtance, or the gentle Effluvia thereof, to the ute- 
rine Cells ; and this more particularly.may be the Caſe, 
in thoſe Sorts which are male and [ns in different 
Plants or wh-re the male Flowers grow at. remote 
Diſtances from the female, on the ſame Plant; which 
in the Melons, Cucumbers, Gourds, and many. other 
Sorts of Plants, is conſtant, Therefote of late Years, 
ſince the Doctrine of the Generation of Plants has been 
better known amongſt Gardeners, they hiave been cu- 
rious enough to aſſiſt Natute in this 'Operation ; but 
they have had more Regard to the Production of Fruit, 
than to the obtaining of perfect Seeds; though by pro- 
curing of the one, the other muſt of Courſe receive the 
Benefit. This Practice has been principally confined to 
the, ſettipg of the Fruit of their Melons, and early Cu- 
cumbers. The Method is this; when the Fruit appears 
upon the Plants, and the Flower at the; Top is juſt fully 
expanded, they take ſome of the moſt vigorous male 
Flowers, and with a Pin move the Apices which ſuſtain 
the Farina fecundans, gently up and down, over the 
Bloſſom of the female Flowers, whereby the Farina is 
ſcattered unto them; and alſo lay one of the freſh blown 
male Flowers with the open She over the Mouth of 
the female Flowers, that hereby the Fruit may be ſuf- 
ficiently impregnated ; and where there are male Flow- 
ers ſo {ituated, as that they may be joined without pul- 
ling them off the Plant, it is always to be choſen, By 


this Method the Gardeners have ſucceeded in ſetting the 


firſt Fruits of this Sort, which have appeared on the 
Plants; which before this was practiſed, generally drop. 
ped off, and never grew to any, Sie; ſo that very of- 
ten, when the Weather has proved ſo unfavourable as 
to render it unſafe to admit the external Air to the 
Plants, the Fruit have been produced ſucceſlively, for 
three Weeks or a Month, before any of them have 
been ſet - to grow, but have fallen off ſoon aften they 
appeared. Theretore this is a convincing Proof of the 


Neceſſity 
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Neceſſity for the Ovary of the Fruit to be impregnated, 
eſpecially where good Seeds are to be obtained ; and 
this will explain the Cauſe of new Seeds often failing, 
as hath been already mentioned under the Article of 
Generation ; ſo that many Perſons have been deceived 
by ſowing Seeds of their own ſaving, without knowing 


how it has happened. I have ſeveral Times been de- 


ceived in obtaining good Seeds from tender exotick 
Plants, which have flowered, and produced (to all Ap- 
pearance) very good Seeds, but many Times they have 
all failed; which ＋ . was owing to the keep- 
ing the Glaſſes ſo cloſe, during the Time the Plants 
were in flower, that the external Air was excluded; 
which, if it had been admitted, might have aſſiſted the 
Farina in the Impregnation of the Seed, and thereby 
have rendered it good; becauſe the ſame Plants, in more 
favourable Seaſons, when the free Air has been admitted, 
have produced Plenty of good Seeds. 


In the Tables here ſubjoined, I have given the com- ſbape 


mon Engliſh Names of the Seed, oppoſite to which I 
have added the Latin Names, that the Reader may 
with Eaſe turn to the ſeveral Articles in The Gardeners 
Dictionary, where each Sort is particularly treated of, 
and DireCtions are given for their Management. 

SEGMENTS OF LEAVES are the Parts of fuch 
Leaves of Plants as are divided or cut into many Shreds. 

SELAGO. Lin. Gen. Pl. 687. Campborata. Com. San- 
tolina. Boerb, 

The Characters are, 

The Flower bas a ſmall permanent Empalement of 1 
Leaf, cut into 4 Parts at the Top. The Flower is of 1 
Petal, it bas a very ſmall Tube, ſcarce perforated; the 
Brim is ſpreading, and cut into 5 Parts, the 2 upper Seg- 
ments are the leaſt. It bas 4 Hair-like Stamina, the Length 
of the Petal, to which they are inſerted, 2 of which are 
longer than the other, terminated by ſingle Summits : and 
a roundiſh Germen, ſupporting a ſingle Style, crowned by 
an acute Stigma. The Germen becomes a ſingle Seed, wrap- 
ed up in the Petal of the Flower. 

We have but one Species of this Genus in the En- 
gli Gardens, viz. 

SELAGo corymbo multiplici, Lin. Sp. Pl. 629. Selage 
with a multiplyed Corymbus. This is the Campbora ta 
Africana, umbellata, fruteſcens. Hort. Amſt. 2. p. 79. 
Shrubby African umbellated Campborata. 

This Plant grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope ; 
it has ſlender ligneous Stalks which riſe 7 or 8 Feet high, 
but are ſo weak as to require Support; they ſend out 
many lender Branches, garniſhed with ſhort linear hairy 
Leaves, that come out in Cluſters from the ſame Point. 
The Flowers are produced in Umbels at the Top of 
the Stalks, the general Umbel being compoſed of a 
Multiplicity ot ſmall Umbels ; they are very ſmall, and 
of a pure white; they appear in July and Auguſt, but are 
not ſucceeded by Seeds here. 

This Plant is preſerved in Gardens more for Variety, 
than for Beauty, for the Branches grow very irregular, 
and hang downward, and the Leaves being ſmall make 
little Appearance, and the Flowers are ſo ſmall as not 
to be diſtinguiſhed at any Diſtance. 

It is propagated by urtings, which put out Roots 
freely, * in any of the Summer Months; if theſe 
ate — in a Bed of freſh Earth, and covered cloſe 
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down with a Bell or Hand Glaſs, ſhading them from 
the Sun, and refreſhing them now and then with Wa- 
ter, they will ſoon put out Roots; then they muſt be 
gradually hardened, and afterward tranſplanted into 
ſmall Pots, placing them in the Shade till they have new 
Roots, then they may be placed with other hardy Green- 
houſe Plants, where they may remain till the End of 
Oddober, when they muſt be removed into Shelter, for 
theſe Plants will not live in the open Air in England, 
but they only require Protection from hard Froſt, fo 
they ſhould be treated as the hardieſt Kinds of Gicen- 
houſe Plants. 

SELINUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 300. Thyſſelinum. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 419. Milky Parſley. 

The Charaters are, 

It bas an umbellated Flower ; the general Umbel is 
plain and ſpreading, and the particular Umbels are the 
ſame; the Involucrum is compoſed of many linear Spear- 
d Leaves which ſpread open ; the Umbel is uniform; 
the Flowers bave 5 inflexed Heart- ſbaped Petals which are 
unequal ; they bave 5 Hair-like Stamina terminated by 
roundiſh Summits. The Germen is ſituated under the Flow- 
er, ſupporting 2 reflexed Styles, crowned by fingle Stigmas ; 
it afterward becomes a plain compreſſed Fruit channeled on 
both Sides, parting in two, containing 2 oblong elliptical 
plain Seeds channeled in the Middle, with Membranes on 
their Sides. 

The Species are, 

1. SELINUM radice _—_ multiplici. Milky Par- 
fley with inde raped] oots. Thyſſelinum Plinii. Lob. 
Icon. 711. Pliny's wild milky Parſley. 


2. SELINUM ways we” radice unicd. Haller. Helv. ; 


443. Selinum which is almoſt milky, and having a ſingle 
Root, 7 ſſelinum paluſtre. Tourn. Inſt. 319. Marſh, 
wild, milky Parſley. 

The iſt Sort grows by the Sides of Lakes and ſtand- 
ing Waters in ſeveral Parts of Germany ; this hath ma- 
ny Spindle-ſhaped Roots hanging by Fibres which ſpread, 
and multiply in the Ground, The Stalks riſe 5 or 6 
Feet high ; they are ſtreaked, and of a purple Colour 
at Bottom, ſending out ſeveral Branches toward the 
Top ; the Leaves are finely divided like thoſe of the 
Carrot, and when broken there iſſues out a milky Juice; 
the Stalks are terminated by Umbels of whitiſh Flowers 
which come out in June, and are ſucceeded by com- 
preſſed hordered Seeds which ripen in a. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in marſhy Places in Ger- 
many. The Leaves are much longer and cut into nar» 
rower Segments than thoſe of the former; the Stalks 
riſe higher; the Umbels are larger, as are alſo the 
Seeds. The whole Plant abounds with a cauſtick milky 

uice. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in Botanick Gardens for 
Variety, but are rarely cultivated any where elſe; 
they are eaſily propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in Autumn, and the Plants afterward treated as 
Angelica. 

EMIFISTULAR FLOWERS are ſuch whoſe up- 

r Part reſembles a Pipe cut off obliquely, as in Ariito« 

hia or Birthwort. a . 

SEMINAL LEAVES are thoſe plain, ſoft and un- 
divided Leaves that firſt ſhoot forth from the greateſt 
Part of all ſown Seeds, which Leaves are very different 
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from thoſe which ſucceed on the ſame Plant, in Size, 
Figure, Surface, and Poſition. 

A SEMINARY is a Seed Plot adapted or ſet apart 
for ſowing Seeds, Theſe are of different Natures and 
Magnitudes, according to the ſeveral Plants intended to 
be raiſed therein. If it be intended to raiſe Foreſt or 
Fruit Trees, - it muſt be proportionably large - to the 
Quantity of Trees deſigned, and the Soil ſhould be care- 
fully adapted to the various Sorts of Trees. Without 
ſuch a Place as this every Gentleman js obliged to buy, 
at every Turn, whatever Trees he may want to repair 
the Loſſes he may ſuſtain in his Orchard, Wilderneſs, 
or larger Plantations, ſo that the Neceſſity of ſuch a 
Spot of Ground will eaſily be perceived by every one; 
but, as I have already given Directions for preparing 
the Soil and ſowing the Seeds in ſuch a Seminary, un- 
der the Article Nurſery, I ſhall not repeat it in this 
Place, but refer the Reader to that Article. | 

It is alſo as neceſſary for the Support of a curious 
Flower Garden, to have a Spot of Ground ſet apart for 
fowing all Sorts of Seeds of choice Flowers, in order to 
obtain new Varieties, which is the only Method to have 
a fine Collection of valuable Flowers, as alſo for ſowing 
all Sorts of biennial Plants to ſucceed thoſe which decay 
in the Flower Garden, by which Means the Borders 
may be annually repleniſhed, which, without ſuch a 
Seminary, could not be ſo well done. | 

This Seminary ſhould be ſituated at ſome Diſtance 
from the Houſe, and be entirely cloſed either with a 
Hedge, Wall, or Pale, and kept under Lock and Key, 
that all Vermin may be kept out, and that it may nat 
be expoſed to all Comers and Goers, who many Times 
do Miſchief before they are aware of it. As to the Si- 
tuatiob, Soil, and Manner of preparing tbe Ground, it has 
been already mentioned under the Article Nurſery, and 
the particular Account of raiſing each Sort of Plant be- 
ing directed under; their proper Heads, it would be need- 
leſs to repeat it here. ; | 

SEMINIFEROUS. Bearing or producing Seed. 

 SEMPERVIVUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 538. Sedi Species. 

Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 262. Jab. 140. 5 

Tbe Ctaratters are, 10 

_ The Fhiuer bas a concaue permanent, Empalement cut 
into many. acute Segments; it bas ten oblong, Spear-ſbaped 
pointed Petals a little langer than the Empalement, and 12 
more narrow Aiol ſhaped Stamina ter minated by roundiſb 
uthmits ; it bas 12 Germina placed circularly, fitting 
won ſo many Styles which ſpread out, and are crowned by 
acute Stigmas. The Germina become ſa many ſbort com. 
preſſed Ca ſules, pointed on the Oulſide, and open un tbr 
In ide, 2 ed with ſmall Seeds. | 3 1 : 
The Species are, . 

1. SEMPERVIVUM foliss ciliatis, prepaginibus patent i- 
bus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 464. Houſeleek with hairy-edged Leaves, 
and ſpreading Offsets. Sedum maj us vulgare. C. B. F. 
283. Common large Houſeleek. | 

2. SEMPERVIVUM foltts ciliatis,” propaginibus globofes. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 464. Heuſeleek with hairy-edged Leaves, 
whoſe Offsets are globular. Sedum majus vulgari ſimile, 
globulis decidentibus. Mor. Hiſt. 3. p. a. Greater Houſe- 
leek reſembling the common, and having globular Off- 
iets which fall off. 
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3. SEMPERVIVUM faliis integerrimis, propaginibuz 
patulis, Lin. Sp. Pl. 465. Houſeleek with entice Leaves 
and ſpreading Offsets. S-dum montanum majus foliis non 
dentatis, floribus rubentibus. C. B. P. 283, Greater 
Mountain Houſeleek whoſe Leaves are not indented, 
and having red Flowers. 

4. SEMPERVIVUM Vit pilis intertextis, propaginibus 
globeſic. Lin. Sp. Pl. 465. Houſeleek with Threads from 
Leaf to Leaf, and globular Offsets. Sedum montanum 
tomentoſum. C. B. P. 284. Woolly Mountain Houſeleek, 
commonly called Cobweb Sedum, 

5. SEMPER VIV UM caule arboreſcente levi ramoſo. Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 464. Houſeleek with a ſmooth, Tree-like, branch- 
ing Stalk. Sedum majus arboreſcens. F. B. 3. 686. Great- 
er Tree Houſeleek. 

6. SEMPERVIVUM caule foliorum ruderibus lacero, 
foliis retuſes. Lin. Sp. Pl. 474. Houſeleek with Stalks 
torn by the Rudiments of the Leaves, and blunt-pointed 
Leaves. Sedum Canarinum, foliis omnium maximis. Hort. 
Amſl. a. p. 189 Canary Houſeleek with the largeſt 
Leaves. 

7. SEMPERVIVUM foliorum marginibus ſerrato-denta- 
tis, propaginibus patulis, Houfeleek with Leaves whoſe 
Borders are indented like a Saw, and ſpreading Offsets. 
Sedum Afrum, montanum, foliis ſubratundis, dentibus al- 
bis ſerratis confertim natis. Boerb, Ind. alt. 1. 286. Afri- 
can Mountain Houſeleek with roundiſh, indented, ſawed 
Leaves having white Edges. 

The 1ſt Sort is our common Houſeleek, which is 
ſeen in e Part of Eng/and growing on the Tops of 
Houſes and W alls, but is not a Native of this Country ; 
it has many thick ſucculent Leaves ſet together in a 
round Form; they are convex on their Outſide and 
plain within, ſharp-pointed, and their Borders ſet with 
ſhort fine Hairs, The Leaves ſpread open, and lie cloſe 
to the Earth in which they grow, ſending out. on every 
Side Offsets of the ſame Form. From the Center of 
theſe Heads ariſes the Flower Stalk about a Foot high, 
ſucculent and round, of a reddiſh Colour, and garniſhed 
at Bottom with a few narrow Leaves; the upper Part 
of the Stalk divides into 2 or 3 Parts, each ſuſtaining a 
Spike or Range of Flowers, and reflexed. The Flowers 
are. compoſed of ſeveral Petals which-ſpread open, and 
end in acute Points; they are red, and in the Center is 
ſituated the Crown of Germina which are placed cir- 
cularly, and, aſter the Petals are fallen off, they ſwell 
and become ſo many horned Caplules filled with {mall 
Seeds, It flowers in Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in Au- 
tumn. 

This Plant is eaſily propagated by Offsets, which the 
Plants put out in Plenty on every Side. If theſe are 
planted in Mud or ſtrong Earth placed on a Building or 
old Wall, they will thrive without farther Care. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the northern Parts of 
Europe. "The Leaves of this Sort are much narrower, 


and the Heads are furniſhed with a greater Number of 


Leaves. than thoſe of the former, which grow more 
compact, and are cloſely ſet on their Edges with Hairs, 
The Offsets of this are globular, their Leaves turning 
inward at the Top, and he cloſe over each other; theſe 
are thrown off from between the larger Heads, and fal- 
ling on the Ground take Root, whereby it propagates 
very faſt, The Flower Stalks of thig are ſmaller, * 
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do not riſe ſo bigh as thoſe of the former, and the Flow- 
ers are of a paler Colour. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally on the Helv-tian Moun- 
tains ; this greatly reſembles the firſt, but the Leaves 
are ſmaller and have no Indentures on their Edges; the 
Offsets of this Sort ſpread out from the Side of the older 
Heads, and their Leaves are more open and expanded. 
Out of the Center of the Crown comes forth the Flow- 
er Stalk, which riſes 9 or 10 Inches high, garniſhed 
below with ſome narrow Leaves ; the upper Part is di- 
vided into 3 or 4 Branches, cloſely furniſhed with deep 
red Flowers, compoſed of 12 Star-pointed Pointals, fet 
round the Circle of Germina which is attended by 24 
Stamina terminated by purple Summits, This flowers 
the ſame Time with the firſt Sort. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally on the Alps and Hel. 
uctian Mountains; this has much ſhorter and narrower 
Leaves than either of the former. The Heads are ſmall 
and very compact; the Leaves are Fs, ſharp- pointed, 

ng from one to the 
other, interſecting each other in various Manner, ſo as 
in ſome Meaſure to repreſent a Spider's Web. The 
Flower Stalks riſe about 6 Inches, are ſucculent, round, 
and garniſhed with Awl-ſhaped ſucculent Leaves placed 
alternately ;. the upper Part of the Stalk divides into 2 
or 3 Branches, upon each of which is a ſingle Row of 
Flowers ranged on one Side above each other, compol- 
ed of 8 Spear-ſhaped Petals, of a bright red Colour 
with a deep red Line running longitudinally in the Mid- 


dle ; theſe ſpread open in Form of a Star, and in the 


Center is Gtuated the Crown of Germina of an herbace- 
ous Colour, ſurrounded by 16 purple Stamina, ereRt and 
ſpreading, terminated by yellow Summits. This Sort 
N in Tune and July. 

All the above-mentioned Sorts are extremely hardy, 
and propagate very faſt by Offsets ; they love a dry 
Soil, ſo are very proper to plant in Rock Work, where 
they wilt thrive better than in the full Ground, and 
they want no Care, for when they are once fixed, they 
will propagate and ſpread faſt enough, ſo that the lar- 
ger Sorts require to be annually reduced to keep them 
within proper Compaſs. When any of theſe Heads 
flower, they die ſoon after, but the Offsets ſoon ſupply 
their Place. . i Os Ds 

The 5th Sort grows naturally at the of Gov 
Hape, * alſo in ; — al ; the 34 Walls about Liſbon 
are covered with this Plant. This riſes with a fleſhy 
ſmooth Stalk, 8 or 10 Feet high, dividing into many 
Branches . terminated by round Heads or Cluſters of 
Leaves lying over each other like the Petals of a double 
Roſe ;z they are ſucculent and r of a bright 

reen, and have very ſmall Iadentures on their Edges 
ike the Teeth of a very fine Saw. The Stalks are mark- 
ed with the Veſtiges of the fallen Leaves, and have a 
light brown Bark ; the Flowers riſe from the Center 
of the Heads, forming a large pyramidal Spike; they 
are of a bright yellow Colour, and the Petals ſpread 
open like the Points of a Star; the other Parts are like 


thoſe of the other Species. This Sort generally flowers, 


in Autumn or Winter, and the Flowers continue long 
in Beauty, during which Time they make à fine Ap- 
pearance. 


There is a Vaticty of this with variegated Leayes, 
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much eſteemed by the curious; this was accidentall / 
obtained by a Branch which had been accidentally bro 
ken from a Plant of the plain Kind at Badmington, the 
Seat of his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, which, after 
having lain ſome "Time, was planted, and when the 
young Leaves puſhed out, they were variegated, Theſe 
Plants are eaſily propagated by cutting off the Branches, 


which, when planted, ſoon 7 out Roots; theſe ſhould 


be laid in a dry Place for a Week before they are plant · 
ed, that the Bottom may be healed over, otherwiſe 
they are apt to rot, eſpecially if they have much Wet. 
When the Cuttings are planted in Pots, they ſhould be 
placed in a ſhady Situation, and muſt have but little 
Wet, and, if they are planted in a ſhady Border, they 
will require no Water, for the Moiſture of the Ground 
will be ſufficient for them. Some Years paſt theſe Plants 
were tenderly treated; their Cuttings were put into a 
hot Bed to forward their putting out Roots, and in 
Winter the Plants were kept in Stoves, but later Experi- 
ence has taught us that they will thrive better with har- 
dier Treatment; for, if they are protected from Froſt 
and Wet in Winter, and have a good Share of Air in 
mild Weather, they will thrive better, and flower 
oftener than when they are tenderly nurſed. I have 
frequently ſeen the Branches of theſe Plants, which 
have been accidentally broken off and fallen on the 
Ground, put out Roots as they have laid, and have 
made good Plants. The Sort with ſtriped Leaves is 
tenderer than the other, and more impatient of Wet 
in Winter. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands ; 
this ſeldom riſes high, unleſs the Plants are drawn up 
by tender Management. The Stalk is thick and rugged, 
chiefly occaſioned by the Veſtiges of the decayed Leaves; 
it ſeldom riſes above a Foot and a Half high, ſupporting 
at the Top one very large Crown of Leaves diſpoſed 
circularly like a full-blown double Roſe. The Leaves 
are large, and end in obtuſe Points a. little incurved 
they are ſucculent, ſoft to the Touch, and pliable. The 
Flower Stalk comes out of the Center, and riſes near 2 
Feet high, branching out from the Bottom, fo as to 
form a regular Pyramid of Flowers, of an herbaceous 
Colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the other Species ; 
they appear in Fune and Fuly, and are ſucceeded by 
horned Capſules filled with ſmall Seeds which ripen late 
in Autumn or Winter, and then the Plant dies. 

This is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be fown 
ſoon after it is ripe in Pots filled with light ſandy Earth, 
covering them over very lightly with the ſame Earth. 
Theſe Þors ſhould be placed under a common Frame 
ta keep out the Froſt, but ſhould be expoſed to the 
open Air at all Times in mild Weather; here the Pots 
may remain till the Spring, when the Danger of hard 
Froſts is over, and then they ſhould be removed to 
a Situation where they may have only the Mornin 
Sun, and in dry Weather the Earth ſhould be watere 
gently. This will ſoon bring up the Plants, which. 
muſt be kept clean from, Weeds, and, when they are 
fit to remove, they ſhould be planted in Pots filled with 
light loamy Earth, and placed in the Shade till the 
have taken new Root z then they may be placed with 
other hardy ſucculent Plants in a ſheltered Situation for 
the Summer, and in Winter they are placed in a Frame 
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where they may be ptotected from hard Froſt, and en- 
joy the free Air in mild Weather; they will thrive bet- 
ter than with tender Treatment. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this is a very low Plant whoſe Heads ſpread cloſe 
on the Ground; they are much ſmaller than thoſe of 
the common Houſeleck. The Leaves have white Ed- 
ges indented like the Teeth of a Saw ; they ſpread open 


at; the Flowers are produced in looſe Panicles on na- 


ked Foot Stalks; they are ſmall and white, ſo make but 
little Appearance, 0 

This is propagated by Offsets, which are put out in 
Plenty from the Sides of the Heads ; they muſt be 
planted in Pots, ſheltered from the Froſt in Winter, 
and in Summer placed in the open Air with other hardy 
ſucculent Plants. | 

SENECIO. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 456. Tab. 260. Lin. 
Gen. Pl. 857. Groundſel; in French, Senecon. | 

The Characters are, | 

The Flower 5s compoſed of many hermaphrodite Florets 
which form the Diſt, and female half Florets which make 
the Border or Rays; theſe are included in one common cy- 
lindriclal Empalement which is rough, ſcaly, and contratted 
above, The hermaphrodite Florets are tubulous, Funnel- 
ſbaped, and cut into 5 Parts at the Brim which are re- 
flexed ; they have 5 ſmall Hair-like Stamina terminated 
by cylindrical Summits, and an oval Germen crowned with 

own ſituated under the Petal, ſupporting a | *Lͤůĩ Style 
crowned by 2 oblong revolving Stigmas. The ermen turns 
to an oval Sead, crowned with Down, incl:ſed in the En- 
palement. The female-balf Florets, which form the Rays, 
are ſtretched out like a Tongue, and are indented in three 
Parts at the Top. | 

We ſhall not trouble the Reader with mentioning 
thoſe Species of this Genus, which are eſteemed com- 
mon Weeds, ſo are not cultivated in Gardens, - but con- 
fine ourſelves to thoſe the moſt valuable here. 

I. SENEC1IO corollis nudis, foliis amplexicaulibus lace- 
ris, caule berbaces erecto. Hort. Upſal. 261. Groundſel with 
naked Petals, torn Leaves embracing the Stalk, and an 
ere& herbaceous Stalk. Senecio Americanus altiſſimus, 
maximo folio. Tourn. Inſt. 456. Talleſt American Ground. 


ſel with a very large Leaf. 


2. SEBNEC1O cerollis nudis, {cape ſubnudo lone i ſſims. 
Flor. Leyd. Prod. 164. Groundſel with naked Florets, 
and a very long Foot Stalk almoſt naked, Senecio Ma- 
draſpatanus, rapi folio, floribus maximis * radix d 
nonnullis China dicitur. Hort. Elth. 345. Groundlel of 
Madraſs, with a Turnip Leaf and a very large Flower, 
whoſe Root is called Ching Root. 

3. SENEC1O corollis radiantibus, foliis crenatis, infimis 
cordatis petiolatis, ſuperioribus * Hyratis. Flor. 
Virg. 98. Groundſel with radiated Flowers, and cre- 
nated Leaves, the Lower ones Heart-ſhaped, having Foot 
Stalks, but the upper Lyre-ſhaped and Wing-pointed. 
4. SENEC10 corollis radiantibus, petiolis amplexicau- 


libur, pedunculis folie triple longioribus, Fas pinnato finu- 


atis. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 164. Groundfel with radiated 
Flowers, Foot Stalks embracing the Stalks, Foot Stalks 
to the Flowers three Times the Length of the Leaves, 
and winged ſinuated Leaves: Jacobæa Afra. perennis 
viſcoſa lutea, aſplenii felis, Paull. 44, 1720. African, 
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rennial, 'yellow, clammy Ragwort with a Spleen- 
94 Leaf, s PTE 15 

5. SENECIO corollis radiantibus, foliis pinnatifidis æ- 
gualibus patentiſſimis, rachi infernè anguſtald. Heort. Clif. 
406. Groundſel with radiated Flowers, Wing-pointed 
Leaves equal and ſpreading, and the Mid-rib below nar- 
rowed. Facobea Africana fruteſcens, flore amplo purpu- 
reo elegantiſſimo, 2 folio. Valk. Norimb. 225, 
Shrubby African Ragwort with a large elegant ohio 
Flower, and a Groundſel Leaf. 

6. SENECIO corollis radiantibus, foliis pinnato-multifi- 
dis linearibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 869. Groundſel with radi- 
ated Flowers, and Wing-pointed, multifid, linear 
Leaves. TFacobeza foliis ferulaceis, flore minore. Inſt. R. 
H. 486. Ragwort with Leaves like Giant Fennel, and 
a ſmaller Flower. © | 

7. SENECLO corollis radiantibus, foliis enfiformibus acutè 
ſerratis ſubtus 33 caule ſtricto. Lin. Sp. Pl. 870. 
Groundſel with radiated Flowers, Sword-ſhaped Leaves 
acutely ſawed, a little hairy on their under Side, and 
a cloſe Stalk. Jacobæa 1 altiſſima, f«liis ſerratis. 
Tourn. Inſt. 485. Talleſt Marſh Ragwort with ſawed 
1 * | 

8. SENEC1O corollis radiantibus, ibus corymboſis 
foliis lanceolatis ſerratis glabriuſculis. 2 Upſet. = 
Groundfel with — Flowers growing in a Corym- 
bus, and Spear-ſhaped, ſawed, ſmooth Leaves. Jaco- 
bea Alpina, foliis longioribus ſerratis. Tourn. Inſt. 485. 
Alpine Ragwort with longer ſawed Leaves. 

9. SENECIO corollis radiantibus, floribus corymbeſis, 
foliis lanceolatis ee ſemiamplexicaulibus. Groundſel 
with radiated Flowers growing in a Corymbus, and 
Spear-ſhaped ſawed Leaves half embracing the Stalks. 

acobæa pratenſis altifſima. limonii folio. Tourn. Inſt. 485. 
alleſt Meadow Ragwort with a Sea Lavender Leaf. 

10. SENECIo corollis radiantibus, floribur cerymboſir, 
foliis enſiformibus dentatis ſemiamplexicaulibus. Groundſel 
with radiated Flowers growing in a Corymbus, and 
Sword-ſhaped indented Leaves which half embrace the 
Stalks. Jacobæa orientalis, latifolia altiſſima. Tourn. Cor. 
36. Talleſt eaſtern Ragwort with a broad Leaf. 

11. SENECLO corollis radiantibus, flaribus corymboſis, 
foliis inferioribus oblongo-cordatis ſerratis, caulinis lanceo- 
latis integerimis amplexicaulibus, Groundſel with radi- 
ated Flowers growing in a Corymbus, the lower Leaves 
oblong, Heart-ſhaped, and fawed, and thoſe on the 
Stalks Spear-ſhaped, entire, and embracing the Stalks. 

12. SEXECITO corellis radiantibus, foliis utringue to- 
mentofis ſemipinnatis laciniis ſubdentatis, corymbo ſubro- 
tundo. Haller. Helv. 731. Groundſel with radiated 
Flowers, half-winged Leaves downey on both Sides, 
Segments ſomewhat indented, and a roundiſh Corym- 
bus of Flowers. ry Alpinum incanum, fo- 
Ilir lacinatis. C. B. P. 133. Alpine hoary Corn Mary- 
gold with cut Leaves 

13. SENEC10 corollis radiantibus, foliis cordato- oblongi: 
amplenicaulibus ſeabris acuminatts ſerratis, caule fruticeſo. 
Hort. Cliff. 406. Groundſel with radiated Flowers, 
oblong, Heart-ſhaped, rough-pointed, ſawed Leaves 
embracing the Stalks which are ſhrubby Jacebæa Afri- 
cana fruteſcens, feliis rigidis & birſutis. Hort. Amft. 2. 

149. Shrubby African Ragwort with {tiff and hairy 

àves. 
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14. SENECIO corollis radiantibus, foliis ſagittatis am- 
lexicaulibus dentatis, caule fruticoſo. Vir. Cliff. 84. 
Groundſel with radiated Flowers, and Arrow-pointed 
indented Leaves embracing the Stalks which are ſhrubby. 
Facobea Africana fruteſcens, ſoliis inciſit & ſubtus cinere- 
is. Com. Rar. Plant. 42. African ſhrubby Ragwort with 
cut Leaves gray on their under Side. 

15. SENECIO corollis radiantibus, faliis abævatit carno- 
fir fubdentatis, caule fruticoſo. Lin. Sp. Pl. 871. Ground- 
ſel with radiated Flowers, oval fleſhy Leaves ſomewhat 
indented, and a ſhrubby Stalk. Doria Africana arbore- 
ſeens foliis craſſis & ſucculentis atriplicem vr pen 

oria with 
thick and ſuctulent Leaves like Atrip/ex. 

16. SENECIO corollis nudic, foliis linearibus birſutis 
confertis, caule ſuffruticaſo. Groundſel with naked Flow- 
ers, linear hairy Leaves growing in Cluſters, and an 
Under-ſhrub Stalk. Senecio Africanus, folis retuſo. H. 
Cath. African Groundſel with a blunt- pointed Leaf 

17. SENECIO corollis radiantibus, floribus corymbeſis 
foliis enſiformibus integerrimis glabris ſeſſilibus. Groundſel 
with radiated Flowers growing in a Corymbus, and 
Sword-ſhaped, entire, ſmooth Leaves ſitting cloſe to the 
Stalks. Facobea orientalis, limonii folio. Tourn. Ctr. 
36. Eaſtern Ragwort with a Sea Lavender Leaf. 

The iſt grows naturally in North America; this is 
an annual Plant. The Stalk is round, channeled, and 
hairy ; it riſes 3 Feet high, and is garniſhed with torn 
Leaves which embrace the Stalks with their Baſe ; the 
Flowers are produced in a Sort of Umbel on the Top 
of the Stalks, and are compoſed of Florets having no 
Rays; they are of a dirty white, and are ſucceeded by 
oblong Seeds crowned with a long Down. This Plant 
is — . in ſome Botanick Gurdens for Variety, but 
it has little Beauty. The Seeds of this muſt be ſown 


. on a hot Bed in the Spring, and when the Plants are 


fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted to another 
hot Bed to bring them forward, and afterward they 
may be planted in a warm Border, where they 
will flower in July, and their Seeds will ripen in 
Autumn. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally at Madraſ7; this has 
a perennial Root, which has * ſuppoſed to be the 
China Root, but is now generallybelieved to be a ſpuri- 
ous Kind, The Roots are-compoſed of ſome thick fleſhy 
Tubers, ſending out many Fibres on every Side, 
from. which come out ſome large cut Leaves ſhaped 
ke thoſe of the Turnep, but ſmooth. The Flower 
Stalk is lender, almoſt naked, and riſes a. Foot and 
a Half high, ſuſtaining at the Top a few yellow 
Flowers, compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite Florets, 
having no. Rays or Borders ; theſe are ſucceeded by 
oval Seeds crowned with Down, but they rarely ripen 
in England. 

This Sort is tender, ſo will not thrive in this Coun- 
try, unleſs kept in a warm Stove ; it is propagated by 
parting the Roots in Spring. The Offsets ſhould be 
planted in pots filled with light Kitchen Garden Earth, 
and ſhould then be plunged into the Tan Bed in the 
Stove, and treated as other tender- Exoticks, 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in North. America ; this 
hath a perennial Root, from which come out many 


roundiſh Leaves on long ſlender hairy Foot Stalks ; they 
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are about an Inch and a Half over each Way; they 
are of a purpliſh Colour on their under Side, and cre- 
nated on their Edges. The Stalks riſe near 2 Feet high, 
and are garniſhed with a few Leaves indented on each 
Side in Form of a Lyre. The upper Part of the Stalk 
divides into ſeveral ſlender long Foot Stalks, each ſuſ- 
tained one erect Flower compoſed of ſeveral herma- 
phrodite Florets in the Center, and a few female Flo- 
rets from the Rays or Border. They are yellow, and 
appear in June and July, and the Seeds ripen in Au- 
tumn, and are crowned with Down. 

It is propagated by Offsets which come out in Plenty 
from the Root; theſe may be ſeparated in Autumn, 


and planted in an Eaſt Border of loamy Earth, allowing. 


each Plant 2 Feet Room to ſpread. When they have 
taken new Root, they will require no other Care, but 
to keep them clean from Weeds. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Africa; this has an 
herbaceous perennial Stalk which branches out at the 


Bottom, and riſes about 2 Feet and a Half high, gar- 


niſhed at Bottom with narrow Leaves, 7 or 8 Inches 
long, ſinuated on the Sides fo as to- reſemble. winged 


Leaves, and indented. The upper Leaves are ſmaller, 


and embrace the Stalks ; they are very clammy, and 
ſtick to the Fingers on being handled ; the upper Part 
of the Stalk divides into ſeveral very long Foot Stalks, 
each ſuſtaining one yellow radiated Flower. Theſe 
Plants continue in flower moſt part of the Summer, 
and the Seeds ſometimes ripen in Autumn: 

'Fhis is propagated by cutting off the Side Shoots in 
any of the Summer — and planting them in a 
ſhady Border, where in 5 or 6 Weeks they will take 
Root, and may then be taken up, and planted in Pots, 
placing them in the Shade till they have new Root; 
then they may be removed to an open Situation, obſerv- 
ing to water them duly in dry Weather, and in Winter 
they muſt be placed under a Frame, where they may 
be ſcreened from. hard Froſt, for they, will not. live 
Abroad in Winter here. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; it is an annual Plant, which hath many herbace- 
ous branching Stalks that riſe near 3 Feet high, garniſhed 
with equal Wing-pointed Leaves which ſpread flat. 
The Flowers are, produced in Bunches on the Top ot 
the Stalks ; they are large and radiated, the Border or 
Rays being of a beautiful purple Colour, and the Mid- 
dle or Diſk yellow. Theſe Plants flower from July 
till the Froſt ſtops them, and make a fine Appearance. 
The. Seeds ripen in Autumn, which, if permitted tv 
ſcatter, there will Plenty of Plants riſe the Spring fol- 
lowing without Care; they may be alſo ſown. on a. 
Bed of Earth in the Spring, and when. the Plants are 
fit to remove, they may be tranſplanted about the Bor- 
ders of the Flower Garden. If ſome of the Plants 
are planted in Pots, and houſed in Winter, they may 
be preſerved* till Spring. 

he 5th Sort grows naturally on the At and Pyre- 
nees; this has a perennial Root and. an annual Stalk. 


The Root is compoſed of a great Number of long 


ſlender Fibres which ſtrike deep in the Ground, and 
ſpread on every Side; the Stalks riſe 2 Feet high, and. 
become a little ligneous in Autumn; they are garniſh- 
ed their whole Length with very narrow} Wing-. 
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Pointed Leaves reſembling thoſe of Hogs Fennel; the 
Flowers are produced in Bunches on the Top of the 
Stalks ; they are yellow, and have Rays or Borders re- 
ſembling thoſe of the other Species. This Sort flowers 
in June and July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on 
a Bed of loamy Earth, where it is expoſed only to the 
Morning Sun, where the Plants will riſe better than in 
a warmer Situation, When the Plants are fit to remove, 
they may be tranſplanted on a ſhady Border, where 
they may remain till Autumn, obſerving to keep them 
clear from Weeds all the Summer; then they ſhould 


be tranſplanted to the Places where they are to remain. 


The following Summer the Plants will flower and pro- 
duce ripe Seeds, and the 'Roots will continue, if they 
are in a ſhady Situation and a loamy Soil. 


The 7th Sort grows naturally about Paris, by the 


Sides of Waters and in moiſt Meadows. The Root 1s 
perennial ; the Stalks riſe 3 or 4 Feet high, are cloſe 
channeled, and garniſhed with Sword-ſhaped Leaves, 
5 or 6 Inches long and one broad, ſharply ſawed on 
their Edges, and hairy on their under Side. The up- 
per Part of the Stalk divides into ſeyeral ſlender Foot 
Stalks, ſuſtaining yellow radiated Flowers which appear 
in June and ful, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn, ſoon 
after which the Stalks decay to the Root, 

The 8th Sort grows naturally on the Helvetian 
Mountains, and is ſometimes found growing in low 
marſhy Places in the Iſle of EY; this hath a creeping 
Root, by which it propagates and ſpreads wide where- 
ever it is once eſtabliſned. The Stalks riſe 4 Feet high, 
and are garniſhed with ſmooth Spear-ſhaped Leaves 5 
Inches long, and one and a Quarter broad ; they are 
ſawed on their Edges, and placed alternate. The 
Flowers are yellow, radiated, and produced in a Sort 
of Corymbus on the Top of the Stalk ; theſe come out 
in July, and are ſucceeded by Seeds having. Down, 
which ripen in Autumn. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in France; this has 
ſome reſemblance of the 8th, but the Root does not 
creep like that, The Leaves arg ſhorter, and the Ser- 
ratures on their Edges are very ſmall; they embrace 
the Stalks with their Baſe, and end in ſharper Points. 
The Flowers are produced in larger and looſer Bunches 
on the Top of the Stalk, are of a paler yellow Colour than 
thoſe of the former, and appear about the ſame Time 

The 10th Sort grows naturally in the Levant, - where 
it was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort, who ſent the Seeds 
to the Royal Garden at Paris; it has a perennial Root 
and an annual Stalk, The lower Leaves are a Foot 
long, 4 Inches broad in the Middle, and ſome-what 
ſhaped like a Scymiter, the Mid-rib being curved out- 
ward toward the Point; they are ſmooth aud lightly 
indented on their Edges. Ihe Stalk riſes 4 Feet high, 
and is garniſhed with Leaves growing ſmaller all the 
Length of the Stalk, which Embrace it half round with 
their Baſe ; at the Top of the Stalk the Flowers are 
produced in a compact Corymbus ; they are of a deep 
yellow, and have Rays like thoſe of the former Sorts, 
which appear about the ſame Time. 

Theſe Sorts are eaſily propagated by Seeds or parts 
ing their Roots; the latter is generally practiſed when 
the Plant is once obtained, as it is the moſt expeditious 
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Method, eſpecially for the eighth Sort, whoſe 
Roots are apt to ſpread and increaſe too faſt, 
where they are not confined. The beſt Time to tranſ- 
plant and divide theſe Roots is in Autumn, when 
their Stalks decay, that they may get good before the 


Spring. Theſe plants are too large for ſmall Gardens, 
ſo are proper Furniture for large Borders in extenſive 
Gardens, or to plant on the Sides of Woods, where 
the 7 hy allowed Room, for they ſhould have at 
leaſt 4 Feet allowed to each. When theſe are inter- 
mixed with other tall growing Plants in fuch places, 
they will add to the Variety. 

If propagated by Seeds, they ſhould be ſown on 
a ſhady Border in the Spring, obſerving, if the Sea- 
ſon proves dry, to water the Place from Time to 
Time, which will bring up the Plants ; theſe muſt be 
kept clean from Weeds, and, when they are fit to re- 
move, they ſhould be tranſplanted into Beds at a Foot 
Diſtance, where they may remain till Autumn, and then 
they ſhould be tranſplanted to the Places where they 
are-to ſtand for flowering, 

The 113th Sort grows naturally in North America; 
this has a perennial Root, from which come out Heart- 


-ſhaped Leaves, 9 Inches long, = ou — the 
„ſlighily indented on 


wideſt Part, which are ſmoot 
their Edges, and a little downy on their under Side. 
The Stalks riſes 3 Feet high, ang is garniſhed with 
Spear-ſhaped entire Leaves embracing the Stalks; the 
Flowers are produced in a cloſe compact Corymbus at 
the Top of the Stalk ; they are of a deep yellow, radi- 
ated, appear the End of Fuly and in Auguſt, and arc 
ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen in Autumn. This Sort 
is propagated as the former, and is equally hardy. 
The 12th Sort grows naturally on the Alps ; this is 
a perennial Plant of low growth. The Stalks ſeldom 
riſe a Foot high; the whole Plant is covered with a 
very white hoary Down; the Leaves are winged and 
indented ; the Flowers are colleQed into a clote round 
Corymbus on the Top of the Stalk ; they are of a Gold 
Colour, and are radiated ; theſe appear in June, but are 
rarely ſucceeded by good Sceds in England. 
It is propagated by fliping off the Heads in the 
and planting them in a Bed of loamy Earth 


Sprin 
in a ſhady Situation, where they will put out Roots, 


and may afterward be tranſplanted into an Eaft Border, 
where they may have the Morning Sun only, for this 
Plant loves a gentle loamy Soil, and a Situation not too 
much expoſed to the Sun. This Plant, having fine 
boary Leaves, will make a pretty Diverfity when inter- 
mixed with other Plants, and, as it requires but little 
Culture, and takes up little Room, it deſerves a Place 
in ſmall Gardens, 

The 13th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this riſes with a ſhrubby branching Stalk 6 C7 
Feet high, cloſely garniſhed with rough Leaves, whoſe 
Baſes embrace the Stalks ; thoſe on the lower Part are 
4 Inches long, and an Inch and a half broad but they 
gradually diminiſh in their Size to the Top; they are 
tiff, hairy, of a dark green, oblong, Heart-ſhaped, 
and indented on their Edges. The Flowers are pro- 
duced at the End of the 338 they are radiated, 
and of a bright yellow Colour, This Plant continues 


flowering 


* 
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flowering great Part of the Summer, and the Seeds ri- 

n in Autumn. 

The 14th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Ge 
Hope ; this hath a very branching ſhrubby Stalk, which 
riſes 4 or 5 Feet high, ſending out Branches irregular- 
ly on every Side garniſhed with Stiff Leaves whoſe Bal- 
es embrace the Stalks ; they are irregular in their Fi- 

ufe, about 3 Inches long, and three Quarters of an 
nch broad, deeply cut on their Fdges, and of a gra 
Colour on their under Side. The Flowers grow in loft 
Bunches at the End of the Branches, are radiated, and 
of a pale yellow Colour. This Sort flowers great Part 
of Summer, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 15th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this has a ſhrubby Stalk, which riſes 7 or 8 
Feet high, ſending out Branches on every Side the 
whole Length, garniſhed with oblong oval Leaves in- 
dented on their Edges; they are about two Inches and 
a Half long, and almoſt 2 broad, fleſhy, and hoary. 
The Flowers are produced in looſe — at the Ex- 
tremity of the Branches, almoſt in Form of an Umbel; 
they are radiated, and of a pale yellow Colour. This 
Sort flowers in July and Auguſt, but rarely produces 

Seeds here. 

The 16th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, but has been long an Inhabitant in the Engliſh 
Gardens, This is a perennial Plant, from whoſe Roots 
ariſe ſeveral hairy herbaceous Stalks 4 Feet high, which 
ſend out ſmall Branches from their Sides, garniſhed 
with hairy linear Leaves, 2 Inches long and a Quarter 
of an Inch broad toward their Points; they come out 
in Cluſters without Order, and fit cloſe to the Branches; 
they are a deep green on their upper Side, and pale on 
their under, theſe continue all the Year. The Flow- 
ers are produced at the End of the Branches in cloſe 
Bunches, formed like Umbels ; they are of a Gold Co- 
lour, but have no Rays or Borders, only hermaphrodite 
Florets which are included in one common Empale- 
ment, Theſe appear late in Autumn, and continue 
great part of Winter, and the Seeds ripen in the Spring. 

The four Sorts laſt mentioned are too tender to live 
in the open Air through the Winter in England, but 
are fo hardy as to only require Protection from hard 
Froſts ; ſo they are kept in Pots and placed either un- 
der a Frame in Winter, or in a common Green-houſe 
with other hardy Kinds of Plants, which require a 
large Share of Air in mild Weather, and only require 
to be ſcreened from hard Froſt. They are all eaſily pro- 
pagated by Seeds or Cuttings, but the latter being the 
moſt expeditious Method is generally practiſed here. If 
the Cuttings are planted in a ſhady Border during any 
of the Summer Months, they will readily take Root, 
and then they ſhould be taken up with Balls of Earth 
to their Roots, and each planted in a ſeparate Pot filled 
with good Kitchen Garden Earth, and placed in the 
Shade till they have taken new Root ; then they may 
be removed to a more open Situation, where they may 
remain tilt there is Danger of ſharp Froft, when they 
ſhould be removed into thelter, and treated as other 
hardy Kinds of Green-houſe Plants. 

If cheſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, they ſhould 
be ſown on a Bed of freſh Earth, expoſed only to the 
Morning Sun the Beginning of April, obſerving in dry 
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Weather to moiſten the Ground now and then, which 
will forward the Vegetation of the Seeds. When the 
Plants come up, they muſt be kept clean from Weeds 
till they are fit to remove, when they ſhould be planted 
in Pots, and treated as thoſe raiſed from Cuttings. 

The 17th Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort, 
growing naturally in the Levant, from whence he ſent 
the Seeds to the Royal Garden at Pari. This has a pe- 
rennial Root and an annual Stalk; the lower Leaves are 
8 or 9 Inches long, and almoſt 3 broad; they are entire, 
ſmooth, and of a lucid green, having a broad whitiſh 
Mid-rib. The Stalks riſe 7 or 8 Feet high, and are 
garniſhed with Sword-ſhaped Leaves like thoſe below, 
which diminiſh in Size to the Top of the Stalk ; they 
are placed alternately round the Stalks to which they 
ſit cloſe, having no Foot Stalks. The Stalks divide at 
the Top into ſeveral Foot Stalks, which ſuſtain yellow 
Flowers, that have 4 or 5 female Florets on their 
Borders forming the Rays, and the Diſk is compoſed 
of hermaphrodite Florets, which are ſucceeded by Seeds 
crowned with Down. This flowers in Juby, and the 
Seeds ripen in Autumn 

This Plant is propagated either by Seeds or parting 


the Roots, ſame Way as the tenth, eleventh, and 


twelfth Sorts, and the Plants may be treated as hath 
been directed for thoſe. 
SENNA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 618. Tab. 390. Caſſia. 
Lin. Gen. 46t. Senna. 
The Chara#tcrs are, 
The Pliwer has an Empalement of 5 concave Leaves; 


it bas 5 roundifſh concave Petals which ſpread open, and 


10 declining Stamina, terminated by oblong arched Sum- 
mits. The Germen is roundiſh and compreſſed, ſupporting a 
bert Style, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen 
becomes a plain, roundiſh, compreſſed Pod, a little incur- 


ved, having 2 Cells divided by an intermediate Partition, . 


each containing 1 or 2 oblong pointed Seeds, 
The Species are, 


. SENNA feliolis quadrijugatis lanceolatis acutis Senna 


with 4 Pair of Spear-ſhaped pointed Lobes to the 
Leaves. Senna Alexandrina ffoe folits acutis. C. B. P. 
Alex#ndrian Senna with acute Leaves. 


2. SENNA foliolit quinquejugatis cordatis obtufir. Senna 


with 5 Pair of Lobes to the Leaves, which are Heart- 


ſhaped and obtuſe. Senna Italica five faliis obluſit. C. B. 


P. 397. Italian Senna with obtuſe Leaves. 

Tne 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Eeypt ; this is an an- 
nual Plant, which riſes with an upright branching Stalk 
about a Foot high, garniſhed with winged Leaves com- 
pofed of 4 Pair of ſmall Spear-ſhaped Lobes, ending 
in acute Points. The Flowers are produced in looſe 
Bunches at the Top of the Stalk, they zre yellow, 
compoſed of 5 roundiſh cancave Petals, with 10 Sta- 
mina in the Center ſurrounding the Style; after the 
Flower is paſt, the Germen turns to a roundiſh gibbous 


Pod having 2 Cells, each containing 1 or 2 oblong Seeds. - 


The Leaves of this Sort are uſed in Medicine, and 
are commonly known in the Shops by the Title of 
Senna; theſe are annually imported from A{-xandria, 
which occaſioned the Title of Alexandrina being added 
to it. This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown early in the Spring, upon a good hot Bed; 
and when the Plants are come up, and are ſtrong enough 

to 
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to tranſplant, they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall Pot 
filled with light rich Earth, and plunged into a freſh hot 
Bed, ſhading them from the Sun till they have taken 
new Root, after which they muſt be treated as the moſt 


tender Exoticks ; for as this is an annual Plant, un- 


leſs they are brought forward in the Spring, they will 
not flower in this Country ; therefore they mult be 
conſtantly kept in the hot Bed all the Summer, ob- 
ſerving to admit Plenty of Air in warm Weather ; by 
which Method I have frequently had theſe Plants in 
flower, but it is very rare that they perfect their Seeds 
in England. 


If the Seeds of this Plant were ſent to South Carolina, 


the Plants might be propagated there, ſo as to furniſh 
Plenty of the Leaves, to ſupply the Conſumpiion of 
Great-Britain. 

In the Weſt-Indies, the Inhabitants make Uſe of the 
Leaves of ſeveral Species of Caſſia, inſtead of this 
Plant; and alſo of thoſe of the Poinciana, or Flower 
Fence, which is frequently by them called the true 
Senna. =Y 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in India, from whence 

T have received the Seeds; for although it is called 
Italian, yet the Plant does not grow there naturally. 
This is alſo an annual Plant, riſing with a branching 
Stalk a Foot and a Half high; the Leaves are winged, 
each having 5 Pair of Heart-ſhaped Lobes inverted, 
the Point joining the Branches, and the obtuſe Part 
is upward; they are of a Sea green Colour, and of a 
thick Conſiſtence. The Flowers are produced at the 
End of the Branches, they are ſhaped like thoſe of 
the firſt Sort, but are larger and of a brighter yellow 
Colour. If the Plants are brought forward early in the 
Spring, they will flower in July, and by ſo doing good 
Seeds may be obtained here. This Sort is propagated 
as the firſt, and the Plants require the ſame Treatment. 

The Leaves of this Sort have been ſometimes uſed 
in Medicine, but they are not eſteemed equal in Quality 
with thoſe of the rl. | 

SENNA THE BLADDER. See Colutea. 

SENNA THE SCORPION. See Emerus. 

SENSIBLE PLANT. See Mimoſa. 


SEPTIFOLIOUS PLANTS, are ſuch as have juſt 


ſeven Leaves. 

SERAPTAS. Lin. Gen. Pl. .g03. Helleborine. Tourn. 

Infl. R. H. 436. Tab. 249. Baſtard Hellebore. 
The Charadters are, 

It bas a fingle Stall; the Sheath of the Flower is at 4 
Diftance. The Germen ſuſtains the Flower which has no 
Empalement, but has 5 oblong oval Petali, which are 
Dr but cloſe at the Top. The Nectarium is the 

ngth of the Petal, bo!lawed at the Baſe, oval, and gib- 
bous below, cut into 3 Points, the Middle being Heart- 
ſbaped and obtuſe, the others are acute. The Flower has 
2 ſbort Stamina {ting upon the Pointal, terminated by 
ered? Summits, placed under the upper Lip of the Nefari- 
um; and an oblong contorted Germen, ſituated under the 
Flower, the Style growing to the upper Lip of the Nefa- 
rium, crowned by an obſolete Stigma. The Germen aſter- 
ward becomes an oval, obtuſe, three-cornered Capſule, 
armed with 3 Keels, opening with a Value under each, 
baving 1 Cell filled with ſmall Sweds. N 


| SER 
The Species are, 

I. SER APIAS bulbis fibrofir, nectarii labio obtuſe crena- 
to petalis breviore. Af. Upſal. 1740. Serapias with fi- 
brous Bulbs, and the Lip of the NeQarium obtuſe, cre- 
nated, and ſhorter than the Petal. Helleborine montana 
latifolia. C. B. P. 186. Broad-leaved Mountain Baſtard 
Hellebore, 

2. SERAPIAS bulbis fibroſis. petalis nectario longiaribus 
obtufis, faliis lanceolatis nervaſit. Serapias with fibrous 
Bulbs, obtuſe Petals longer than the NeQarium, and 
veined Spear-ſhaped Leaves. Helleborine flore albo vel 
Damaſonium montanum latifolium. C. B. P. 187. Baſtard 
Hellebore with a white Flower, or broad-ieaved\Moun- 
tain Damaſonium. 

3- SERAPIAS bulbis fibroſis, petalis reflexis, nefarii 
labio ebtuſo, foliis enſiſormibus nerv:ſas, Serapias with fi- 
brous Bulbs, reflexed Petals, the Lip of the NeQarium 
obtuſe, and Sword-ſhaped veined Leaves. Helleborine 
anguſtifolia, paluſirit, froe pratenſis. C. B. P. 187. Nar- 
row-leaved Marſh, or Meadow Baſtard Hellebore. 

4. SERAPIAS bulbis fibreſi, nectarii labis guinguefido 
clauſo, foliis lanceolatis nervoſis amplexicaulibus. Serapias 
with fibrous Bulbs, the Lip of the NeQarium cut into 
5 Parts and cloſed, and Spear-ſhaped veined Leaves em- 
bracing the Stalks. Helieborine latifolia, flore albo clauſe. 
Raii Syn. 2. 242. Broad-leaved Baſtard Hellebore, 
with a white cloſed Flower. 

There are ſome other Species of this Genus which 
grow naturally in Great-Britain and Ireland, but as I 
have not had the good Fortune to meet with them, I 
ſhall not trouble the Reader with an imperfect Account 


of them from Books; there are alſo a greater Number 


of them which grow naturally in the //:/t-Indies of 
which I have Samples in my Collection; but having ne- 
ver ſeen any growing Plants of them, I ſhall not inſert 
them here, | | 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Woods and ſhady 
Places in many Parts of England; the Roots are compo- 
ſed of many thick fleſhy Fibres, from which ariſes a 
ſingle Stalk a Foot high and jointed ; it is garni ſhed at 
each Joint with one veined Leaf, thoſe on the lower Part 
of the Stalk are oval, but thoſe above are Spear-ſhaped, 


ending in acute Points; they embrace the Stalks at their 


Baſe. The Stalk is adorned with Flowers toward the 
Top, which have ſome Reſemblance to thoſe of Orchis; 
they are compoſed of 2 whitiſh, and 3 berbaceous Pe- 
tals, which exyand, and in the Middle appears the 
NeQarium, which has a Reſemblance of a diſboweled 
Body of a Fly, of a purpliſh Colour. Under the 
Flower is ſituated a channeled oblong Head, which af- 
ter the Flower is paſt, ſwells and becomes a Seed Veſ- 
ſel filled with very ſmall Seeds. This flowers in Fune 
and Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Stoken Church Mood 
in Oxfordſhire, and in ſeveral Parts of Weſtmoreland 


and Lancaſbire, This has 2 fibrous Roots, not 


quite ſo thick as thoſe of the former; the Stalks riſe 
more than a Foot high, and are garniſhed with Spear - 
ſhaped veined Leaves, ending in acute Points; they are 
3 Inches long and 1 broad, of a Jucid green, and fit 


cloſe to the Stalk. The Flowers are diſpoſed altetnately - 


on the upper Part of the Stalk, they are white, and 
have 3 outer Petals which are large, and two ſmaller 
within; 
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within; in the Center is ſituated the gaping Nectarium, 
which appears to have 2 Wings. This Sort flowers 
about the fame Time as the former. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in marſhy Woods in 
many Parts of England; this has a fleſhy fibrous Root, 
from which ariſes a ſingle Stalk a Foot and a Half high, 
garniſhed at Bottom with Sword-ſhaped veined Leaves, 
4 Inches long and 1 broad, embracing the Stalk with 
their Baſe, and ending in acute Points. "The upper 
Part of the Stalk is garniſhed with faded purpliſh coloured 
Flowers diſpoſed in a looſe Spike; they have 5 Petals, 
incloſing a large Nectarium like the Body of à Fly, 
with a yellowiſh Head ſtriped with purple and a white 
Body; the Lip which hangs down, is white and frin- 
ged on the Edge. This Sort flowers in July. 

The 4th Sort was diſcovered firſt in Hertfordſbire, 
but ſince it has been found growing in many other 
Places. The Root is compoſed” of fleſhy Fibres, the 
Stalks riſe more than a Foot- high, and are garniſhed 
with Spear-ſhaped veined Leaves, which embrace the 
Stalks with their Baſe, The Stalk is terminated by a 
loole Spike of white Flowers, compoſed of 5 Petals, 
and a large 5 pointed Nectarium which is ſhut; the 
Germen is oblong and channelled, this becomes a Cap- 
ſule of the ſame; Form, filled with ſmall Seeds. It 
flowers in July. ; "#1 

Theſe Plants are rarely kept in Gardens, and being 
difficult to propagate, there are few who have attempt- 
ed to keep them in Gardens. They may he taken up 
from the Places where they naturalſy grow, when their 
Leaves begin to decay, and planted in a ſhady moiſt 
Place where they will thrive and flower. 

SERJANIA. See Paullinia. 

SERPENTARIA. Cee Ariſtolochia. 

SERPYLLUM. See Thymus. | | 

SERRATULA. - Dillen;. Nov. Gen. 8. Lin. Gen. 
Hl. 831. Jaceg. Tourn, Infl..R. H. 444. Saw-wort. 

he Characters are, i 

The Flowers are compoſed of many hermaphrodite Flo- 
rets, contained in 1 common cylindrical Empalement, which 
is bellied, and the Scales are Spear-ſhaped, ending in acute 
Paints. The hermapbrodite Fhrets are equal, Funnel- 


ſoaped, and of one Petal. The Tube is inflexed, the Brim 
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ed, and cut inte « Points; they bade each 5 ſbort 
Hair-like Stamina, terminated by cylindrical Summits ; 
and an oval crowned Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style, 
crowned by 2..0blong reflexed Stigmas. The Germen after- 
ward turns to a vertical, oval, ſingle Seed, crowned with 
Down, which ripens in the Empalement.. | 
Thee are, tf n ot nel of | 
1. SERRATULA ; foliss\ . pinnatifidis, pinna terminal” 
maxima. Hart, Cliff. 391. Saw-wort with: Wing-pointed: 
Leaves, hoe End Lobe is the largeit. Serratula. C. 
B. P. 235. Common Saw- wort. 
2. SERRATULA foliis lanteolate-oblongis ſerratis ſub- 
tus tomentofis,  Saw-wort with oblong Spear-ſhaped 


Leaves which are ſawed, and downy on their under 


Side, Serratula Nayebaracenſts, aitiſnima,  folirs Doris 
mollibus ſubincamis. Par. Bat. Prod. Talleſt New 
England Saw-wort, with.ſoſt Doria Leaves, hoary on 
their under Side. | 
3. SERRATULA falliis ovato-oblongis acuminatis ſerra- 
* 22 erymbaſis, calycibus ſubrotundis. Flor. Virg. 
OL. II. 
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92 Saw-wort with oblong, oval, acute-pointed, ſawed 


eaves, and Flowers in a Corymbus whoſe Empale- 
ments are roundiſh, Serratula Virginiana, faliis rigi- 


dis. Par. Bat, Prod. 227. Virginian Saw-wort with 


ſtiff Leaves. 
4. SERRATULA foliis linearibus, calycibus ſpuarreſit 


ſeſſtlibus acuminatit. Hort. Cliff. 392. Saw-wort with li- 


near Leaves and rough Empalements which fit cloſe to 
the Stalks, ending in acute Points. Cirſium tuberaſum, 
capitulis ſquarroſes. Hort. Elth. 83. Tuberous melancho- 
ly Thiſtle with rough Heads. 

5. SERRATULA lis lancealatis integerrimis, calycibus 


ſquarreſfis pedunculatis obtufis lateralibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 818. 


Saw-wort with entire Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and rough 
Empalements, having obtuſe Foot Stalks e 
from the Side of the Stalks. Jacea * — irginiana, 
radice tubereſd. Baniſt. Cat. Broad-leaved Virginian 
Knapweed with a tuberous Root. 

6. SERRATULA foliis linearibus, flaribus u late. 
ralibus ſpicat it, caule fimplici. Lin. Sp. Pl. $19. Saw- 
wort with linear Leaves, Flowers in Spikes from the 
Side of the Stalks ſitting cloſe, and a ſingle Stalk. Facea 
non ramoſa, tubereſd radice, floribus plurimis rigidis pe- 
rangu/tis. Bani. Cat. 1927. Unbranched Knapweed 
with a tuberous Root, and many narrow rigid Flowers. 

7. SERRATULA foliis lanceolatis rigidis, acut# ſerra- 
tis, caule cotymboſo. Saw-wort with ſtiff Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves ſharply ſawed, and Stalks forming a Corymbus, 
Serratula Carolinienſit, virgæ paſtoris fete Hort, Elth. 
353. Carolina Saw-wort with a Shepherd's Rod Leaf. 

8. SERRATULA foliis oblengo-lanceolatis, integerrimis 


ſubtus hirſutis. Saw- wort with oblong Spear-ſhaped en- 


tire Leaves, hairy on their under Side. Serratula Vir- 

niana, perfice folio ſubtus incano. Hort. Elth. 356. 
Virginia Saw-wort with a Peach Tree Leaf, hoary on 
the under Side. M 

9. SxRRATULA foliis oblongo-ovatis obtuſe dentat is, 
cauls ramoſo patulo, calycibus ſubratundis mollibus. Saw- 
wort with oblong oval Leaves bluntly indented, a 
branching ſpreading Stalk, and ſoft roundiſh Em- 
palements. | | 

10. SERRATVULA calycibus ſubbirſutis ovatis. Lin. Sp. 
Pl. $16.. Saw-wort with oval Empalements a little 
hairy. Cirfium bumile montanum cynogloſſi folio pelyan- 
themum. Mor. 'Hift. 3. p. 148. Low Mountain melan- 
choly "Thiſtle, with a Hound's Tongue Leaf, and ma- 
ny Flowers. | m 

11. SERRATULA caheibur oblongo-ovatis, ſquamis ſub- 
ulatis acutis, foliis ami, foliolis obtufis quem aw- 
wort with oblong oval Empalements, having ſharp- 
pointed Awl-ſhaped Scales, and winged Leaves whoſe 
Lobes are blunt-pointed and ſawed. Faced annua, ſoliit 
laciniatis 11 ere — fore. Tourn. Infl. 444. Annu- 
al Knapweed with cut Leaves and a purpliſh Flower. 

12. SERRATULA caly-ibus oblonge- w,, ſquamis ſub- 
ulatis acutis, foliis pinnatis, folialis linearibus pinnatoa- ſer- 
ratir. Saw-wort with oblong oval Empalements, having 
acute-pointed Awl-ſhaped Scales, and winged Leaves 
with linear Lobes, ſawed like Wings. Serratula annua 


Seminibus nitidiſſimis ad baſin compreſſir. AA. Phil, Lond. 


395. Annual Saw-wort with neat Seeds compreſſed at 

their Baſe. 
The / 1ſt Sort grows naturally in ' moiſt Woods and 
H h h Marſhes 
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Marſhes in many Parts of England, ſo is rarely admit- 
ted into Gardens, There are 2 Varieties of this one 
with a white, and the other a purple Flower. The 
Root is perennial; the lower Leaves are ſometimes en- 
tire, and others are cut almoſt to the Mid-rib into many 
Jags ; they are ſmooth, of a deep green, and neatly 
{awed on their Edges. The Stalks riſe 2 Feet high, and 
are garniſhed with Wing-pointed Leaves, whoſe extreme 
Lobe is much larger than the other, theſe are ſawed on 
their Edges; the upper Part of the Stalk divides into ſe- 
veral Foot Stalks, ſuſtaining at the Top oblong ſqua- 
mous Heads or Empalements, which include ſeveral 
hermaphrodite Florets. 'Thele appear in Jy, and are 
ſucceeded by Seeds which ripen in Autumn. 

The 2d Sort-grows naturally in North America ; this 
has a perennial Root, from which come out ſeveral chan- 
nelled Stalks 7 or 8 Feet high, garniſhed with Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves from 4 to 5 Inches long and 1, broad in 
the Middle, drawing to a Point at each End ; they are 
ſlightly ſawed on their Edges, and are downy an their 
under Side fitting cloſe to the Stalk, ; the upper Part of 
the Stalk divides into Foot Stalks, which ſuſtain purple 
Flowers in ſcaly Empalements.. "Theſe appear the lat- 
ter End of July, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by good 
Seeds in England. | ; 

The 3d Sort is a Native of Nerth America; the Root 


is per ennial; the Stalks riſe 6 or Feet high, they are 


purple and channelled. The Leaves are oblong, oval, 
about 3 Inches long and an Inch and a Half broad in che 
Middle ending in acute Points; they are ſtiff, ſawed 
on their Edges, and ot a light green on both Sides. 
The Flowers grow in a looſe. Corymbus at the Top of 
the Stalk, they are purple, and have roundiſh Empale- 
ments. This Sort flowers in. Aug, but the Seeds fel- 
dom ripen in England. +, +, 1 
The 4th Sort grows naturally in Carolina, from 
whence I received the Seeds This hath a tuberous Root, 
from which comes out a fingle Stalk near 3 Feet high, gar- 
niſhed with ſtiff linear Leaves about 3 Inches long, which 
are entire, and rough to the Touch, of a pale green on 
both Sides. The upper Part of the Stalk is adorned. 
with purple Flowers, having oblong rough prickly Em- 
palements ; theſe come out from the Side of the Stalk 
alternately, and the Stalk is. terminated by one Head 
larger than. the other; theſe ſit cloſe to the Stalks. 
The Flowers appear in Auguſt, but this Sort never ri- 
pens Seeds here. | 
The 5th-Sort grows naturally in moſt Parts of Nortb 
America; this has a large tuberous Root from which 
comes out one ſtrong channelled. Stalk, 3 or 4 Feet 


high, _ cloſely; garniſhed with narrow.  Spear-ſhaped 


Leaves which are entire; they are about 3 Inches long, 
and half an Inch broad. The upper Part of the Staſk 
is adorned with a long looſe Spike of purple Flowers, 
which come out from the Side upon pretty long blunt 
Foot Stalks; they have large rough Empalements, 
compoſed of Wedge ſhaped Scales. The Flowers on 
the Top of the Spike blow firſt, and are ſucceeded by 
the other downward, which is contrary to the greateſt 
Number of Plants, whoſe Flowers are ranged in Spikes, 
for moſt of them begin to flower at the Bottom and are 
ſucceeded'by thoſe above. The Flowers of this Sort 
appear in Augu/!, but the Seeds do not ripen here. 
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The 6th Sort is a Native of North America; this has 
a tuberous Root, from which comes forth a ſingle Stalk, 
that riſes from 2 to 3 Feet high, garniſhed with very 
natrow-ſmooth Leaves, which; at Bottom are more than 
3 Inches long, but gradually diminiſh to the Hop; they 
are placed round the Stalk without any Order, fitting 
cloſe to it at their Bafe. The upper Part of the Stalk 
is adorned with ſmaller purple Flowers than thoſe of 
the former, "ſitting very cloſe to the Stalk, forming a 
long looſe Spike; they appear about the ſame "Time as 
thoſe of the former Sort, 

The 7th Sort is alſo a Native of North America; this 
has a perennial fibrous Root, from which ariſe ſeveral 
ſtrong purple Stalks upward of 6 Feet high, they are 
channelled and garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which 
toward the Bottom of the Stalks are more than 6 Inches 
lang, and an Inch and a Half broad in the Middle, draw- 
ing to Points at both Ends; they are gradually leſs to the 
Top of the Stalks and are ſtiff, deeply fawed on their 
Edges, of a pale green on their under Side. The up- 
per Part of the Stalk divides into ſmall Branches, form- 
ing a looſe Corymbus of purple Flowers, which are ir- 
regular in Height, ſame of the Flowers ſtanding on 
ſhorter Foot Stalks than the other ; their Empalements 


are round, and the Scales terminate in briſtly Points. 


This Sort flowers in July and Auguſt, but does not pro- 
duce — Seeds in . . . T 
The 8th Sort grows naturally in Carolina; this has a 
fibrous perennial Root ; the Stalk is branching, and ri- 
ſes 4 Feet high; the Leaves are ) Inches long, and an 
Inch and a Half broad in the Middle, ending in acute 
Points ; they are entire and hairy on their under Side, 
ſitting cloſe to the Stalk, The Flowers grow in looſe 
Bunches at the End of the Branches, they have oval 


. Empalements, compoſed of a few Scales which ter- 


minate in Briſtles. The Flowers are of a pale purple 
Colour, and appear late in Summer, ſd are not ſucceed- 
ed by Seeds here. | LEA 

The gth Sort grows naturally in the northern Parts 
of Ching, from whence the Seeds were brought to Eng- 
land. | his riſes with an herbaceous round Stalk, a 
Foot and a Half high, covered lightly with a white 
Meal; it branches out on every Side, almoſt the whole 
Length ; the Branches ſpread out almoſt horizontally, 
they are garniſhed with ſmooth, oblong; oval Leaves, 
with a few blunt Indentures on their Edges. The low- 
er Leaves are about 4 Inches long, and 2 and a Quarter 
broad in the Middle; they are of a light green Colour, 
and have a white Mid-1ib. The Flowers are produced 
in looſe Bunches at the Extremity of the Branches, have 
roundifh ſoft-Empalements, whoſe Scales end with hai- 
ry Points; and are ſed of a great Number of her- 
maphrodite Florets of a bluiſh- purple Colour, that are 
equal. I his Sort flowers in Fuly, and the Seeds ripen 
in Autumn, and then the Plants decay. | 

The 1oth Sort grows naturally on the Tops of Moun- 
tains in Wales and the North of England, and is but 
ſeldom kept in Gardens. The Root is perennial, from 
which come out 1, 2, or 3 Stalks, which rife a Foot 
and a Half high ; ny are of a deep green Colour and 
are channelled, garniſhed with deep green Leaves their 


whole Length; thoſe at the Bottom are indented, but 


thoſe on the upper Part of the Stalks are entire ; they are 


about 
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about 3 Inches long, annd almoſt 1 broad, of a dark. 
green Colour, From the Middle of the Stalk upward, 
there are Branches ſent ont from the Side, which grow 
ere, and ſuſtain at the oy ſmall Bunches of purple 
Flowers, which have oblong ſlender Empalements alittle 
hairy. The Flowers appear in Pa and Fuly, 

'The 11th Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
and Italy; this is an annual Plant, the Stalks riſe 2 Feet 
high, and branch out on every Side; the lower Leaves 
are 7 Inches long, their Mid-ribs have feafy Borders 
running from 15 to the other; the inner Lobes 
are very ſmall, but thoſe on the Outſide of the Leaves 
are 2 Inches long, and a Third of an Inch broad, end- 
ing with obtuſe Points ; they are ſlightly fawed on their 
Fdges, and are of a light green. The Leaves on the upper 
Part of the Stalks are very narrow, they are winged and 
fawed on their Fdges, and are of a hghter Colour than 
thoſe at Bottom. The Flowers are produced at the 
End of the Branches, in oblong oval Heads or Em- 
palements, whoſe Scales are Awl-ſhaped and end in 
acute Points; the Flowers are purple, and are made up 
of ſeveral Florets in the ſame Manner as the other Spe- 
cies. It flowers moſt of the Summer Months, and the 
Seeds ripen in Autumn, which, if permitted to ſcatter, 
there will plenty of the Plants come up without Care, 
and theſe autumnal Plants will flower early the follow 
ing Summer. G | 

The 12th Sort is very like the 11th, and has been of- 
ten confounded with it. This grows naturally in Sicr- 
ly, and is generally believed to be that Species deſcri- 
bed by Fabius Columna, under the Title of Seneriacor- 
duus. Apulus Ecphr. 1. p. 32 though the former has by 
many been ſuppoſed to be that. The'Stalks of this Sort 
do not branch ſo much as thoſe of the former, the 
Leaves are compoſed of many more Lobes, which are 
narrower and deeper fawed ; the Serratures are regu- 
lar, and have the Appearance of Lobes of winged Leaves, 
but are very acute; the Leaves are hoary, angl« the 
Stalks are of a pale green, dividing toward the Top 
into 4 of . Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining 1 purple 
Flower like thoſe of the former Sort. It flowers about 
the ſame Time, and the Seeds ripen about a Month af- 
ter, which are more compreſſed at their Baſe, than 
thoſe of the other Sort. | 

The 8 Sorts firſt mentioned, are hardy perennial Plants, 
fo will thrive in the open Air in .* The firſt is 
rarely admitted into Gardens, but the other Sorts are 
frequently preſerved by the Curious. The 4th, 5th, 
and 6th'Sorts, have large knobbed Roots ; theſe are pro- 
pagated only by Seeds, which ſeldom ripen in England, 
o muſt be procured from Abroad. Theſe ſhould be ſown 
on an Faſt aſpected Border, where the Morning Sun only 
comes, for if the Seeds are expoſed to the Mid-day Sun, 
they ſeldom fucceed well. "Theſe Seeds will often grow 
the firſt Summer, if they are ſown early in the Spring, 
but ſometimes they will remain in the Ground à Yar, 
before the Plants appear; fo that if they ſhould not 


come up the firſt Seaſon, the Ground ſhould not be diſ- 


turbed, and muſt be kept clean from Weeds till the 
following Spring, when, if the Seeds were good, the 
Plants will come up; when theſe appear, they muſt be 
kept clean from Weeds ; and if they are too cloſe, ſome 
of the Plants ſtiould bo carefully drawn cut while they 
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are young; and planted in another Border of light loamy 
Earth, 4 Inches aſunder ; in this Place they may remain 
till Autumn, when theſe, and alſo thoſe in the Seed Beds, 
ſhould be carefully removed to the Places where they are 
to remain; the following Summer theſe Plants will flow- 
er, and the Roots will abide ſeveral Years, if they are 
planted in a light loamy Soil not over wet. 

The other perennial Sorts may be propagated by 
parting the Roots ; the beſt Time for doing this is in 
Autumn when their Stalks begin to decay; for when 
they are removed in the Spring, if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove dry, their Roots will not be ſufficiently eftabliſh- . 
cd to flower well the ſame Year. Theſe Plants ſhould 
not be removed or parted oſtener than every third 
Year, if they are expected to grow ſtrong; nor ſhould 
they be parted into ſmall Heads, for thoſe will make no 
Figure the firſt Year. As theſe Plants grow tall, fo 
they ſhould be planted in the Middle of large Borders, 
or with other tall Plants ; they may be planted in Spa- 
ces between Shrubs, or on the Borders of Wood, where 
they will have a good Effect, during their Continuance 
in flower ; and as they require no other Culture than 
to dig the Ground between them every Spring, and keep 
them clean from Weeds, they are proper Furniture for 
ſuch Places. | 

Theſe Sorts are allo propagated by Seeds, when they 
can be obtained good; theſe may be ſown as the bulbous 
rooted Kinds, and when the Plants come up, they may be 
treated in the ſame Manner, only that theſe ſheuld be al- 
lowed: more Room, for the Fibres of the Roots ſpread 
out on every Side to à great Diſtance, for Which Rea- 
fon theſe Plants ſhould not be planted in ſmall Gardens, 
where they will overbear the neighbouring Plants. | 

The oth Sort is a perennial Plant; which may be 
propagated by its creeping Roots; this may be planted 
in a ſhady Border of loamy Earth, where it will thrive 
and annually produce Flowers. 

The. gth Sort is an annual Plant; the Seeds ſhould 


be ſown on a moderate hot Bed the Beginning of April, 


and when the Plants come up and are fit to remove, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted to a freſh hot Bed to bring 
them forward, obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun 
till they have taken new Root; then they may be 
treated as Amaranths, and other tender annual Phants, 
keeping them in the hot Bed till June, when they 


ſhould be gradually hardened to the open Air, and part 
of the Plants may be taken up with Balls of Earth to 
their Roots, and - planted in warm ers,. where 


will flower, and if the Seaſon proves warm, they 21 
ripen their Seeds; but it will be proper to have ſome 
Plants in Pots which ſhould be placed in an airy Glafs 
Cafe, in order to get good Seeds, left thoſe inthe open 

Air ſhould fail. 
I The two laſt annual Sorts are Plants ; if the 
Seeds of theſe are ſown the Beginning of April, in the 
Places where they are deſigned to ſtand; the Plants will 
come up in a Month or five Weeks after, and will 
require no other Care but to thin them where they 
are too cloſe and keep them clean from Weeds; or 
if, as was betore-mentioned, the Seeds are permitted 
to fratter in the Autumn, the Plants will come up 
without Care. ; | | 
The Flowers of thefe Plants are ſmall, fo make no 
H h h 2 great 
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great Appearance-; but the Seeds are cloſely- furniſhed 


on their Crowns with fine ſoft Hairs, which expand at 
the Top, and appear like the Hairs of a Painters Pen- 
cil ſpread open; ſo that when the Seeds fall on the 
Ground, they are moved about by the leaſt Motion of 
the Air; and when they are laid upon Paper, it is dif- 
ficult to cloſe them up; for by moying the Paper, 
the Seeds are apt to creep out, by their Hairs moving 
each other, from whence the Dutch have titled the Seeds 


Cr oe 4. 4 s 1 j 
SESAMUM Lin. Gen. Pl. 700. Digitalis. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 165. Oilly Grain. | 
The Charadters are, 
The Flower has an eref? permanent Empalement of 1 
i Leaf, cut at the Top into 5 very ſhort equal Parts. The 
Flower has 1 _ ringent Peta!, with a roundiſh Tube the 
Length of the Empalement ; the Chaps are ſwallen, Bell- 
ſhaped, and ſprea ding; the Brim is cut into 5 Points, 4 
which are ſpreading and almoſt equal; the other is twice 
their Length, oval, and ereft. It bas 4 Stamina riſing 
from the Tube which are ſborter than the Petal, the 2 in- 
ner being ſhorter than the other, terminated by eref poin- 
ted Summits ; and an oval hairy Germen, ſupporting a 
Sender Style longer than the Stamina, crowned by a Spear- 
ſhaped Stigma divided in two Parti. The Germen becomes 
an oblong, almoſt four-cornered Capſule, compreſſed and 
acute pointed, baving 4 Cells, filled with oval compreſſed 
Seeds. 
The Species are, 

1. SESAMUM foliis ovato-oblongis integris. Hort, Cliff. 
318. Seſamum with oblong oval entire Leaves. Digitalis 
Orientalis, ſcſamum dicla. T aurn. Inſt; 165. Eaſtern Fox- 
glove, called 8&:ſamum. Fu Landy 
2. SESAMUM foliis infertoribus trifidis. Prod. Leyd, 
292. Seſamum with trifid lower Leaves. S:/amum alterum, 
foliis trifidis, Orientale ſemine obſcuro. Pluk. Alm. 344. 
Another Eaſtern Seſamum, with trifid Leaves and black 


3. SESAMUM. foliis omnibus trifidis.. Seſamum with all 
Og 1. Seſamum 9 * ore 
niueo. Hort. t. Eaſtern Seſamum, with a trifid L 
and ſow white Flower, | 1 

The iſt Sort is cultivated in great Plenty in the Le- 
want, but is ſuppoſed to have. been brought there from 
India. It is an annual Plant riſing with an herbaceous 
four-cornered Stalk about 2 Feet high, ſending out a 
few ſhort Side Branches; the Leaves are oblong, oval, 
| a lutle hairy, and ſtand oppoſite... The Flowers are pro- 
duced in looſe Spikes at. the Top of the Stalks, they are 
ſmall, and of a dirty white Colour, ſhaped ſomewhat 
like thoſe of the Foxglove. _ Theſe appear in Fuly, and 
after the Flowers are paſt, the Germen turns to an oval, 
acute-pointed Capſule with 4 Cells, filled with oval com- 
preſſed Seeds which ripen in Autumn. a 

The ad Sort grows naturally in India; this is alſo 
an annual Plant, the Stalk riſes taller than that of the 
former, the lower Leaves are cut into 3 Parts, which 
are the only Differences between them. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Africa; this is alſo 
an annual Plant, with a taller and more branched Stalk 
than either of the former, and all the Leaves are cut into 

Parts, in which it differs from both the other. 

I have raiſed two other Species of this Genus, from 
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Seeds which were brought from Africa, but theſe being 
ſown late in the Spring, did but juſt ſhew their Flowers 
betore Winter, ſo there could be no good Seeds obtain- 
ed from them. Theſe grew near 4 Feet high, the 
Leaves of one Sort were much longer than any of the 
other, and thoſe toward the Top of the Stalk were di- 
vided into 3 and ſome into 4 Parts; the Seeds of this 
were black, the other had broader Leaves, ſawed on 
their Edges. The Flowers were large of a pale blue 
Colour, and the Seeds were a pale yellow. 

The 1ſt Sort is frequently cultivated in all the Eaſtern 
Countries, and in Africa, as a Pulſe ; and of late Years 
the Seeds have been introduced in Carolina by the Afri- 
can Negroes, where they ſucceed extremely well. The 
Inhabitants of that Country make an Oil the the Seed, 
which will keep many Years, and not take any rancid 
Smell or Taſte, but in two Years becomes quite mild; 
ſo that when the warm Taſte of the Seed, which is in 
the Oil when firſt drawn, is worn off, they uſe it as a 
Sallad Oil, and for all the Purpoſes of ſweet Oil. 

The Seeds of this Plant are alſo uſed by the Negroes 
for Food, which Seeds they parch over the Fire, and 
then mix them with Water, and ſtew other Ingredients 
with them, which makes an hearty Food. Sometimes 
a Sort of Pudding is made of theſe Seeds, as with Millet 
or Rice, and is by ſome. Perſons eſteemed, but is never 
uſed for theſe Purpoſes in Europe. This is called Ben- 
ny, or Bonny in Carolina. | 

In England, theſe Plants are preſerved in Botanick 
Gardens as Curioſities. Their Seeds muſt be fown in 
the Spring upon a hot Bed, and when the Plants are 
come up, they muſt be tranſplanted into a freſh hot 
Bed, io bring them forward. After they have acquired 
a tolerable Degree of Strength, they ſhould be planted 
into Pots filled with rich light ſandy Soil, and plunged 
into another hot Bed, managing them as hath been di- 
rected for Amarunthuſes, to which I ſhall refer the Rea- 
der, to avoid Repetition: For if theſe Plants are not 
thus brought forward in the former Part of the Sum- 
mer, they will not produce good Seeds in this Country; 
though after, they have flowered, if the Seaſon is fa- 
vourable, they may be expoſed in a warm Situation with 
other annual Plants, When theſe Plants have perfected 
their Seeds they decay, and never continue longer than 
one Seaſon. . | 
The Seed of the firſt Sort is mentioned in the Liſt of 
Officinal, Simples in the College, Diſpenſatory, but is 
rarely uſed in Medicine in England. From nine Pounds 
of this Seed which came from Carolina, there were up- 
wards of two Quarts of Oil produced, which is as great 
a Quantity as hath been known to be drawn from any Ve- 
getable whatever ; and this, I ſuppoſe, might occaſion 
its being called Oilly Grain. 

SESELI. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. p. 50. Lin. Gen, Pl. 322. 
Wd Speanel. | 

The Cbaratters ue, | 

I has an umbellated Flower ; the Figure of the greater 
Unmbel is uncertain, the particular Umbels are very ſbort 
multiplex, and almof! globular. The principal Umbel has 
no Involucrum, the particular ones bave a many narrow 
leaved Invalucrum, as long as the Umbel ; the Empalement 
of” the Flowers is ſcarce diſcernible ; the principal Umbel 
is uniform. The Flowers baue 5 inflexed * 
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Petals, a little unequal ; they baue each 5 Awl-ſbaped 


Stamina, termined by fingle Summits. The Germen is 
ſituated under the Flower, ſupporting 2 reflexed Styles, 
crowned by rbtuſe Stigmas. The Germen turns to a ſmall, 
oval, channelled Fruit, dividing in 2 Parts, each containing 
1 oval freaked Seed, flat on one Side and convex or. the «ther. 

The Species are, 

1. SECEL1 petiolis ramiferis membranaceis ventriceſis e- 
marginatis. Hart. cuff 103. Scſeli with bel lied membra- 
naceous branching Foot Stalks, indented at the Top. 
Feniculum ſylveſire annuum, tragoſelini edore, umbella 
alba. Bot. Pariſ. 54. Annual wild Fennel ſwelling like 
Burnet Saxifrage, and a white Umbel. 

2. SECELI folite bipinnatis ſublinearibus, petiolis baff 
membranaceis, ſeminibus ovalibus. Lin. Sp. Pl, 360. 
Sefeli with double-winged Leaves almoſt linear, with a 
membranaceous Baſe to the Foot Stalks, and oval Seeds. 
Caruifelia. C. B. P. 158. Caraway Leaf. 

3. SESELL petiolis ramiſeris membranaceis oblongis in- 
 tegris, foliolis ſingularibus binatiſque. Guett. 64. Seſeli 
with branching, oblong, entire, membranaceous Foot 
Stalks, and the ſmall Leaves ſingle and by Pairs. Feni- 
culum ſylveſire glauco folio. Tourn. Inft. 311. Wild Fen- 
nel with a gray Leaf, 

SESELI petiolis ramiferis membranaceis oblongis inte- 
gris, folits caulinis anguſliſſimis. Hort. Cliff. 102. Seſeli 
with oblong, entire, membranaceous, branching Foot 
Stalks, and very narrow Leaves on the Stalks. Fanicu- 
lum ſylveſlre perenne, feru'e folio breviore. Tourn. Inſt. 
311. Wild perennial Fennel with a ſhorter Giant's Fen- 
nel Leaf. | 

5. SESEL1 caule alto rigide, ſoliolis linearibus faſcicu- 
latis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 260. Seſeli with a tall ſtiff Stalk, 
and very narrow Leaves in Cluſters. Fæniculum to 
ſum. J. B. 3. p. 16. Crooked or contorted. Fennel. 

6. SESELL petiolis membrana deſſitutis. Flor. Leyd. 
Prod. 112. Seſeli with Foot Stalks without Membranes. 
Feniculum Lufitanicum minimum acre. Tourn. Inſt. 312. 
The leaſt acrid Portugal Fennel. | 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in France among the 
Corn; this riſes with an ereQ Stalk, near 2 Feet high, 
np bog Branches from the Side, and is garniſhed 
with ſhort Leaves divided into ſmall Segments or Leaves 
like Hogs Fennel. At the Foot Stalk of each Branch 
or Leaf is a bellied Membrane, which embraces it. 
The Stalk is terminated by an Umbel of white Flowers 
which appear in June, and the Seeds ripen the Beginning 
of 4465 | | 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Germany ; this hath 
a perennial Root. The Leaves are long, and made up 
of 8 or 9 Pair of winged Lobes cut like thoſe of Parſley ; 
the Stalk riſes near 2 Feet and a Half high, branch- 
ing out into ſeveral Diviſions; at each of theſe there 


is a Membrane embracing the Baſe, and 1 ſmall Leaf 


c ſed of a few linear Lobes. The Stalks are termi- 
nated by compound Umbels of yellow Flowers, which 
_—_ 2 June, and are ſucceeded by Seeds which ripen 
in Auguſt. | 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in uncultivated Places 
in the South of France and Italy; this has a perennial 
Root which runs deep in the Ground, ſending out ſlender 
ſmooth Stalks near 2 Feet high. The Leaves are long 
and narrow, compoſed” of 7 or 8 Pair of Wings, whole 
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Lobes are ſometimes ſingle, and others are divided into 
two Parts; they have a Membrane embracing their 
Foot Stalks; they are of a gray Colou. The Stalks 
are terminated by Umbels of Flowers, purple on their 
Outſide and white within; theſe appear in July and 
Auguſt, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

"The 4th Sort grows naturally on the dry Hills in ma- 
ny Parts of France and Italy; this has a perennial Root, 
from which come out Leaves like thoſe of Spignel, but 
the Segments are broader and of a gray Colour. The 
Stalks riſe a Foot high, and are garniſhed with a few 
very narrow Leaves, whoſe Foot Stalks are embraced 
by a long entire Membrane; they launch out on every 
Side, and theſe are terminated by Umbels of white 
Flowers which appear in Fuly, and are ſucceeded by 
Seeds which ripen in Autumn. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
Italy, and Spain; this has a thick ligneous Root, from 
which come out {liff Stalks, near 4 Feet high, crooked 
at their Joints, and garniſhed with narrow Leaves com- 
ing out in Bunches. The Stalks divide into ſlender 
Branches, which have ſmall Umbels of Flowers coming 
out of their Sides, and are terminated by larger. The 
Flowers are ſmall, yellow, appear in July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by Seeds which ripen in Autumn. 

The 6th Sort is an annual Plant and grows naturally 


in Portugal. The Leaves of this Sort are like thoſe of 


Spignel, but are much ſmaller, and have a very acrid 
biting Taſte. The Stalks riſe 4 Inches high, and ſuſtain 
a ſmall Umbel of Flowers which appear in Fuly, and, if 
the Seaſon is warm, the Seeds will ripen in Autumn. 


Theſe Plants are preſerved in the Gardens of Botaniſts 


for Variety, but at preſent their Virtues are unknown, 
and, as 2 
they are rarely admitted into other Gardens. 


Theſe may be propagated by ſowing their Seeds, 


which is beſt done in Autumn, for when the Sceds are 
ſown in the Spring, they frequently lie in the Ground 
till the next Year, before the Plants will appear, 
whereas thoſe, which are ſown in Autumn, always riſe 
the following Spring. "Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in 
Drills, about eighteen Inches aſunder, in a Bed of freſh 
Earth, where they are deſigned to remain, and in the 


Spring, when the Plants come up, they ſhould be 


thinned where they are too cloſe, leaving them about 
ſix Inches Diſtance in the Rows ; after this the Plants 
will require no farther Care, but to keep them con- 


ſtantly clear from Weeds, and the ſecond Seaſon they 


will produce Seeds. The perennial Sorts, which are 
permitted to remain-after they have ſeeded, ſhould have 


the Ground Gently dug ny Spring between the Rows 


to looſen the Earth, but there ſhould be Care taken 


not to injure their Roots with the Spade. Theſe Plants 


love a moiſt Soil, for when they are ſown on dry Ground, 
they do not thrive near ſo well, and ſeldom perfect their 


Seeds, unleſs the Seaſon proves moiſt, or they are duly - 


watered. . 
 SHERARDIA. Dillen. Gen. Nov. 3. Lin. Gen. PI. 


112. Aparine. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 114. Little Field: 


Madder. 
The Characters are, 


The Fletoer bas a ſmall four- pointed permanent Empale- 
ment fitting upan the Cermen; it bas 1 long 2 | 
| fas. 


y have little Beauty to recommend them, , 
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Petal cut into 4 plain acute Parts at the Brim ; it has 4 
Stamina, ſituated on the Top of the Tube, terminated by 
fingle Summits, and an oblong twin Germen below the Flow- 
er ſupporting a ſlender bifid Style crowned by 2 headed Stig- 
mas. The Germen becomes an oblong crowned Fruit con- 
taining two oblong Seeds which are 6 
The Species are, 

1. SHERARDIA foliis omnibus verticillatis, floribus ter- 
minalibus Lin. Sp. Pl. 102. Sherardia with all the Leaves 
placed in Whorls, and Flowers terminating them. A- 
parine ſupina, pumila, flort cæruleo. Tourn. Inſt. 114. 
Low ſupine Clivers with a blue Flower. 

2. SHERARDIA foliis floralibus binis oppoſitis binis flori- 
bus. Lin, Sp. Pl. 103. Sherardia with Leaves among the 
Flowers by Pairs oppoſite, and 2 Flowers at a Place. 
Aſperula verticillata muralis minima, Col, Ecpbr. 302. 
'The leaſt Wall whorled Woodroof. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally among the Corn in ma- 
ny Parts of England; it is an annual Plant, with trai- 
ling Stalks which ſpread on the Ground, are ſometimes 
a Foot long, and garniſhed with ſhort acute- pointed 
Leaves growing in Whorls, ſome of which have 4, others 
5 and 6, and ſome have 8 Leaves in each Whorl. From 
the Side of the Stalks come out the Foot Stalks of the 
Flowers, which ſuſtain one Whorl of Leaves, upon 
which the Flowers ſit very cloſe ; there are generally 
5 or 6 Flowers upon each Whorl ; they are blue, and 
have pretty long Tubes, cut into 4 Segments at the Top 
ſpreading open. Theſe Flowers appear in June, and 
their Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 2d Sort is an annual Plant, which grows natu- 
rally on Walls and dry Places in Italy. The Stalks are 
ſhort; the Leaves grow by Pairs; the Flowers are yel- 
low, and come by Pairs. Theſe Plants are ſeldom ad- 
mitted into Gardens, for their Seeds ſcatter, and come 
up without Care. 

SHER ARDIA: Yall. See Verbena. 

'SICYOS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 971. Sicyoides. Tourn. 
103. Single ſeeded Cucumber. | 

The Charatlers are, > ex 

It hath male and female Flowers on the ſame Plant ; the 
male Flowers bave a Bell-ſhaped Empalement of 1 Leaf with 

5 Indentures. The Petal is Bell-ſhaped of 1 Leaf growing 
on the Empalement ; they bave each 3 Stamina united above, 
terminated by Summits joined in a Head. The female 
Flawers are like the male, and fit upon the Germen ; they 
have no Stamina, but the Germen ſupports a cylindrical 
Style crowned by a thick three- pointed Stigma. The Germen 
becomes an oval Fruit ſet with briſily Hairs, having 1 Cell 
cantaining a fingle Seed of the ſame Shape. 
The Species are, ä ; 

1. Sicyos feliis angulatis. Hort. Cliff. 452. Sicyos 
with angular Leaves. Sicyoides Americana, ſr uftu echinato, 

foliis angulatis. Tourn, Inſt. 103. American prickly one- 
ſeeded Cucumber with angular Leaves. 

2. Sac vos foliis laciniatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1013. Sicht with 
cut Leaves. Sicyoides Americana, frudtu echinato, filiis 
laciniatis, Plum. Cat. 3. American prickly one-ſceded 

- Cucumber with cut Leaves. 

3. Sic vos ſoliis ternatis incifis. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 265. 
Sicy:s with trifoliate cut Leaves. Bryonia alba trypbilla ge- 

niculata, foliis craſſis acidis. Sloan. Cat. 106, Three-leaved, 
jointed, white Briony, with thick acid Leaves. 


Inft. 
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The iſt Sort grows naturally in North America; this 
is an annual Plant, which riſes with two large Seed 
Leaves like thoſe of the Cucumber. The Stalk is trai. 
ling, and has Tendrils, by which it faſtens itſelt to the 
neighbouring Plants, and will riſe 15 or 16 Feet high 
dividing into many Branches garniſhed with angular 
Leaves like thoſe of Cucumber, The Flowers come 
out on long Foot Stalks from the [Side of the Branches 
ſtanding in Clufters; there are male which are barren 
Flowers, and female fruitful Flowers in the ſame Plant: 
they are ſmall of a pale Sulphur Colour, and are ſuc. 
ceeded by prickly oval Fruit containing one Seed ; the 
Flowers appear in June and Auguſt, and the Seeds ripen 
in Autumn, If theſe are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants 
will come up in the Spring better than when ſown by 


Hand, and require no other Care, but to keep them clean 


from Weeds. Theſe Plants ramble and take up too 
much Room for ſmall Gardens, and therefore ſhould 
be allowed a Place near a Hedge upon which they may 
climb ; they do not bear tranſplanting well, unleſs when 
the firſt come up. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the Ve. Indies; this 
is alſo an annual Plant with trailing Stalks like the tormer, 
but the Leaves of this are cut into ſeveral Segments. 
The Flowers are larger than thoſe” of the former, and 
are of a deeper Colour; the Fruit is not quite ſo large, 
nor ſo cloſely armed with prickly Hairs, in which conſiſts 
their Difference. 

This Sort is not ſo hardy as the firſt, therefore who- 
ever has a Mind to cultivate it, muſt ſow the Seeds on 1 
hot Bed in the Spring, and treat the Plants'as Cucumbers 
and Melons, keeping them under Frames, otherwiſe 
the Seeds will not ripen in England, but the Plants will 
require more Room than either of the former, fo that 1 
or 2 Plants will be enough for Curioſity, as they bave no 
great Beauty or Uſe. 

The zd Sort grows naturally in Jamaica; this is a 
perennial Plant, with thick jointed Stalks which are 
fleſhy and ſucculent, but by Age become ligneous ; 
they ſend out many Side Branches which have Tendrils 
or Claſpers, by which they faſten, themſelves to any 
neighoouring Support, and riſe 7 or 8 Feet high; they 
are garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves ſtanding on pretty 
long Foot Stalks, which are thick, ſucculent, of a 
gray Colour, and cut on their Edges, having a ſharp 
acid Taſte, The Flowers come out in Cluſters from 


the Side of the Branches, like thoſe of the Vine ; they 


are ſmall, and of an herbaceous Colour. This Plant 
has flowered in the Chel/za Garden, but has not produce 
Fruit in England. | 1 

It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
ſmall Pots, and plunged into a, hot Bed of Tanners 
Bark, where the Pots ſhould remain till the Plants come 
up; for the Seeds fometimes lie long in the Ground. 

hen the Plants are fit to remove they ſhould; be each 
planted into a ſmall Pot filled with light Earth, and plun- 


ged into a new hot Bod ſhading them from the Sun til! 


they have taken new Root; after which they muſt be trea- 
ted as other tender Plants from the ſame ountry, keep- 
ing them always in the Tan Bed in the Stove, and in 
Winter they ſhould have but little Water. This Plant 
is preſerved for Variety in the Gardens of the Curious, 
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SIDA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 747. Malvinda. Dillen. Hort. 

Elth, 171, 172. Indian Mallow. : 
The Cbaradters ate, 

The Empalement af the Flower is fingle, permanent, an- 
gular, 1 The Flawer is of 1 Petal cut into 

broad Segments jained at their Baſe, and indented at their 
Paints ; it has many Stamina joined in a Column at Bot- 
tom, which ſpread open above, and are terminated by 
roundiſh Summits, and an erbicular Germen ſupporting a 
ſhort multifid Style crowned by beaded Stigmas. The Ger- 
men becomes a frue-cornered Capſule baving 5 Cells, each 
containing an angular roundiſh Seed. 

The Species are, 

1. Sia foliis ovato-lancedlatis ſerratit, floribus 2 
tariis axillaribut, ſemine roſtrato bidente. Indian Mallow 
with oval, Spear - ſhaped, ſawed I.caves, ſingle Flowers 
on the Side of the Elk, and Seeds with two Horns. 
Malvinda ulmifolia ſemine refirato bidente. Af. Phil. 
Lond. 399. Indian Mallow with an Elm Leaf, and Seeds 
with two Horns or Teeth, 

2. Sto caule ramoſo 1 way faliis lancealatis ſerra- 
tis floribus confertis axillaribus, ſemine reſtrato ſimplici. 
Sida with a branching hairy Stalk, Spear-ſhaped ſawed 
Leaves, Flowers in Cluſters from the Wings of the 
Stalk, and Seeds with a ſingle Horn or Tooth. Malva 
erectu minor, carpint folio, ſeminibus fingulis femplict acu- 
lea longisre donatis. Sloan. Cat. Smaller upright Mallow 
with a Horn-beam Leaf, and the Seeds have a ſingle 
longer Horn. 


. Sida caule erecto ramoſo, foliis lineari-laneeolatis 


dentatis ſubtus villofts, pedunculis axillaribus uniflorit. Sida 


with an ere branching Stalk, linear Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves hairy on their under Side, and Foot Stalks with 
one Flower at the Wings of the Stalks. Malvinda pim- 
8 folio anguſtiore ſemine bidente. Af. Phil. Lend. 

ol. 35. Indian Mallow with a narrow. Burnet Leaf, 
and Seeds with two Horns. 

4. Si A foliis cordatis ſerratis, pedunculis unifloris axil- 
laribus, ſemine roſlrato bidente. Sida with Heart-ſhaped 
ſawed Leaves, Foot Stalks with one Flower from the 
Wings of the Stalk, and Seeds with two Horns. Malvin- 
da pimpenelle majoris folio, ſemine bidente. Af. Phil. 
Lind. 399. Indian Mallow with a greater Burnet Leaf, 
and Seeds with two "Teeth. 

5. Sto foliis gvato-lanceslatis ſerratis, floribus axil- 
laribus ſefſilibus, ſemine tridente. Sida with oval Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves which are ſawed, Flowers fitting cloſe at 
the Wings of the Stalks, and Seeds with three Teeth. 
Malvinda profundius r ſemine tridente. Ad. 
Phil. Lond. 399. Indian Mallow with Leaves deeply 
ſawed, and Seeds with three Teeth. 

6. Sto A caule erecto birſuto, foliis ſubcordatis feſſilibus 
ferratis ſubvillgſis, floribus confertis axillaribus ſeſſulibus, 
Sida with a hairy Stalk, Leaves almoſt Heart-ſhaped 
ſitting cloſe to the Stalk, a little woolly, and Flowers 
in Cluſters ſitting 'cloſe at the Wings of the Stalk. 
Malvinda carpini folia villoſo, floribus conglobatis ad fa- 
liarum alas. Houſt. M. Indian Mallow with a Horn- 
_ Leaf, and cluſtered Flowers at the Wings of the 

aves. 

7. Stoa foliis orbiculatis plicatis ſerratis. Hort, Cliff. 
346. Sida with orbicular plaited Leaves which are ſaw- 


SID 


ed. Malvinda flellata alniſolia. Hort. Elth. 112. Starry 
Indian Mallow with an Alder Leaf. 

8. Sto foliis cordatis ſubangulatis ſerratis villefis. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 684. Sida with Heart-ſhaped Leaves almoſt 
angular, woolly and ſawed. Malvinda bicernis, balletes 
folio molli. Hert. Elth. 211. Indian Mallow with two 
Horns, and-a ſoft black Horehound Leaf. 

9. SIDA foltis orbiculata cordatis crenatis, caule petia- 
liſque hirſutis, pedunculis langis axillaribus uniflaris. Sida 
with orbicular, Heart-ſhaped, crenated Leaves, the 
Stalks and Foot Stalks of the Leaves hairy, and. long 
Foot Stalks from the Wings of the Stalk with ene 
Flower. 

10. SIDA capitulis pedunculatis triphylks ſepſis 
Lin. Ad. Upſal. 1743. p. 137. Sida with Heads on 
Foot Stalks which have 3 Leaves and 7 Flowers. Mal- 
va aſpera major aquatica, ex bortenſium ſeu roſarum ge- 
nere, flare minore luteo, ſemine aculeato. Sloan. Cat. Fam. 
96. Greater aquatick rough Mallow of the Garden, 
or Roſe Mallow Kind with {mall yellow Flowers, and 
prickly Seeds. 

11. Sto foliis lanseolatis ferratis vile, caule erecta 
piloſo, pedunculis axillaribus unifloris.. Sida with Spear- 
ſhaped, woolly, ſawed Leaves,. an ere& hairy Stalk, 
and Foot Stalks from the Wings of the Stalk with one 
Flower. Malvinda birſutiſſima carpini folio longiore flori- 
bus fingulis ad foliorum alas, ſemine bidente, Houft. M. 
Indian Mallow very hairy, with a longer Horn-beam 
Leaf, and ſingle Flowers at the Wings of the Leaves, 
and Seeds with 2 Teeth. h 

12. SIDA faliis cordatis crenatis acuminatis willaſir, 
caule petioliſque pMofis, pedunculis axillaribus unifloris. 
Sida with Heart-thaped, pointed, crenated, woolly 


Leaves, the Stalks and Foot Stalks hairy, and Foot 


Stalks with one Flower at the Wings of the Stalk. Mal- 
vinda abutili folio minore, caulibus hir ſutiſſimis, floribus ad 
foliorum alas. Houſt. M. Indian Mallow with a ſmaller 
yellow Mallow Leaf, very hairy Stalks, and Flowers 
proceeding from the Wings of the Leaves. 

13. Sto caulibus procumbentibur, foliis oblonge-ovatis 
ſerratis birſutis, floribus ſeſſilibus terminalibus. Sida-with 
trailing Stalks, oblong, oval, hairy, ſawed Leaves, and 
Flowers fitting cloſe at the End of the Branches. Adatvas 
minor ſupina, betonice folio, flare coccinea ſamiuibus aſperis. 
Sloan. Cat. Fam. 9). Smaller ſupine Mallow with a Be- 
tony Leaf, a ſcarket Flower, and rough Seeds. 

14. SIDA folits cordatis ſerratis acuminatis glabrir, 
caule rameſo, pedunculis axillaribus unifloris. Sida with 
Heart-ſhaped, ſawed, acute-pointed, th Leaves, a 
branching Stalk, and Foot Stalks from the Wings of 
the Stalks with one Flower. Malvinda abutili folio acu- 
minato, rims pane luteis, ex alis foliorum, ſemine bi- 
dente. Hon. Mfſ. Indian Mallow with a pointed yellow 
Mallow Leaf, and ſmall yellow Flowers at the Wings. 
of the Leaves, and Seeds with 2 Teeth. 

15. Sto A caulibus procumbentibus, foliis ovatis ſerratis 
tomentofis nitidis, floribus ſelitariis axillaribus ſeſſulibus. 
Sida with trailing Stalks, oval, ſawed, -neat; -woolly 


Leaves, and ſingle Flowers ſitting cloſe 10 the Wings 


of the Stalk. Malvinda ſupina, foliis ſubrotundis ſericers,, 
 ſeminibus nou dentatis. _ MF. Supine Indian Mal- 
low with roundiſh Satten Leaves, and the Seeds with- 
out Teeth, 7 655 
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16. Sto folits ſubcordatis crenatis ſubtus tament. ſit, 
floribus aggregatis axillaribus ſeſſilibus. Sida with almoſt 
Heart-fſhaped Leaves, crenated and woolly on their under 
Side, and Flowers in Cluſters ſiting cloſe at the Wings 
of the Stalk. Malva Americana abutili folio, floribus con- 
globatis ad foliorum alas. Heuſl. MH. Indian Mallow 
with a yellow Mallow Leaf, and Flowers in Cluſters at 
the Wings of the Leaves. | 

17. S1Da folits ſubovatis ſerratis nervoſss ſubtus tomen- 
1e, caule piloſo, pedunculis axillaribus — Sida 
with veined ſawed Leaves almoſt oval, woolly on their 
under Side, a hairy Stalk, and Foot Stalks with many 
Flowers at the Wings of the Stalks. Malvinda carpini 
folio, flore lutes caule & averſa foliorum parte villaſo. 
Houſft. M.. Indian Mallow with a Horn-beam Leaf, and 
a yellow Flower whoſe Stalk and the under Part of the 
Leaf are hairy. * 

18. Sto A foliis lanceolatis inægualiter ſerratis acumi- 
natis, floribus capitatis terminalibus, caule fruticoſo. Sida 
with Spear-ſhaped acute-pointed Leaves unequally ſaw- 
ed, Flowers collected in Heads at the End of the Branch- 
es, and a ſhrubby Stalk. Malvinda fruteſcens ulnifolia, 

ſeminibus fingulis tribus aculeis lapaceis armatis. Houft. 
MY. Indian Mallow with an Elm Leaf, and ſingle Seeds 
armed with three burry Prickles. 

19. Sta foliis cordatis acuminatis ſerratis nervoſis, 
floribus aggregatis axillaribus ſeſſilibur. Sida with acute- 
— Heart-ſhaped, ſawed, veined Leaves, and 

lowers in Cluſters fitting cloſe to the Wings of the 
Stalk. Malvinda foliis ſubrotundis acuminatis, floribus al- 
bis conglomeratis ad foliorum alas. Houft. A. Indian 
Mallow with roundiſh acute-pointed Leaves, and white 
Flowers in Cluſters at the Wings of the Leaves. 
20. Sto A caule ereflo ſuffruticeſo, foliis cordatis cre- 
natis tomentoſit, pedunculis axillaribus unifloris. Sida with 
an erect Under-ſhrub Stalk, Heart-ſhaped, woolly cre- 
nated Leaves, and Foot Stalks with one Flower from 
the Wings of the Stalk. Althea flore lutes. Sloan. Cat. 
96. Marſh Mallow with a yellow Flower. 

Theſe Plants grow naturally in the Wet Indies, from 
whence I have received the Seeds of 3 or 4 Species by 
the Title of Broom Weed; and I have been informed 
that the Inhabitants cut theſe Plants in the fame Manner 


as we do Heath, and make it up into Brooms for ſweep- 


ing. Sometimes I have received the Seeds by the Title 
of Weft. India Thea, ſo that I ſuppoſe the Leaves of theſe 
Plants are ſometimes uſed as the Thea. There are cer- 
tainly more Species of this Genus than ate here menti- 
— which have eſcaped the Notice of thoſe Who have 
been in the Weft. Indies in Search for Plants, for we fre- 
quently have new Sorts come up in the Earth which is 
brought from thence with other Plants. Thoſe here 
enumerated are undoubtedly diſtin Species, for 1 
have cultivated them ſeveral 
obſerved either of them change, when raiſed from 
"The iſt Sort grows as far North as Virginia, from 
whence I have ſeveral Times received — ; this 
grows with an upright branching Stalk 3 Feet high, gar- 
niſhed with. oval Spexr-haped Leaves, about 2 Inches 
long, and 1 broad, ſawed on their Edges, and fit cloſe 
to the Branches. The Flowers come out ſingly from 
the Wings of the Stalks, ſtanding on very ſhort Foot 


Years, and have never 3 
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Stalks ; they have a ſingle Empalement cut into 5 ob- 
tuſe Segments ; they are ſmall, of a pale Copper Co- 
lour, and of 1 Petal which is cut into 5 Parts almoſt 
to the Bottom, where they are joined. In the Center 
ariſes a ſmall Column compoſed of the ſeveral Stamina 
and Style which are conneQed together at Bottom, but 
are ſeparated above. When the Flowers decay, the Ger- 
men turns to a Capſule with 5 Cells incloſed by the Em- 
palement; in each Cell is contained 1 angular Seed, 
gibbous on one Side, having 2 Horns or Teeth at the 
Point. This Plant flowers till the Froſt ſtops it, and the 
Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The ad has hairy branching Stalks which riſe near 3 
Feet high. The Branches of this come out from the 
Bottom almoſt to the Top, and form a pyramidal Buſh ; 
the Leaves are longer and narrower; the Saw on the 
Edges deeper, of a brighter green than thoſe of the 
former, and ſtand on ſhort Foot Stalks ; the Flowers 
come out at the Foot Stalks of every Leaf; they are 
ſingle toward the Bottom of the Stalk, but upward they 
are in Cluſters; the Empalement of the Flower is in 5 
Angles, each being terminated by a briſtly Hair; the 
Flowers are of a pale Sulphur © 
have but 1 Horn or Tooth, It flowers the ſame Time 
with the former. . 

The 3d Sort riſes with a ſlender ligneous Stalk about 
2 Feet high, ſending out many ere& Branches garniſh- 
ed with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves an Inch and a Half 
long, and a Third broad in the Middle; they are in- 
dented on their Edges, and end in acute Points, baving 
pony long ſlender Foot Stalks, The Flowers come 
out ſingly from the Wings of the Stalks ; they are ſmall, 
of a pale yellow Colour, and appear at the ſame Time 
with the former. N 
The 4th Sort has _ ſlender Sta!ks, which ſeldom 
riſe much more than a Foot high, ſending out a few 
flender Branches, garniſhed with ſmall Heart ſhaped 
Leaves, ſawed on their Edges, and alittle hoary on their 
under Side, ſtanding on pretty long Foot Stalks. The 
Flowers are ſmall, of a pale yellowiſh Colour, and come 
out ſingly from the-Wings of the Stalk ; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by Seeds having 2 Teeth. It flowers the ſame 
Time with-the former. 

The 5th Sort has a hairy Stalk covered with a dark 
brown Bark, and riſes 3 Feet high, ſending out many 
Branches from the Side, garniſhed with oval-Spear-ſhap- 
ed Leaves ſtanding on long Foot Stalks ; they-are more 
than 2 Inches long, and one and a Quarter broad, end- 
ing in an obtuſe Point, and deeply ſawed on their Ed- 

s. The Flowers come out by Pairs at the Foot 
talk of each Leaf, ſitting cloſe to the Stalk; they are 
larger than thoſe of the former Sorts, and of a deeper 
yellow Colour; the Seeds of this are larger and have 
Teeth. 

The 6th Sort riſes with a ligneous hairy Stalk be- 
tween 3 and 4 Feet high, ſending out a few ſlender 
Branches toward the Top. The Leaves are a little 
woolly, and ſit cloſe to the Stalk ; they are near 2 Inches 
long, and 1 broad near their Baſe, being almoſt Heart- 
ſhaped ; they are veined, and ſawed on their- Edges. 
The Flowers come out in Cluſters on the Side of the 
Branches, to which they ſit very cloſe ; they have hairy 
Empalements cut into acute Segments at the Top ; they 

are 
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are ſmall, of a pale yellow Colour, and appear at the 
ſame Time with the former, and the Seeds have 2 Teeth. 

The 7th Sort has a flender ligneous Stalk, which riſes 
more than 2 Feet high, ſending out ſeveral ſlender 
Branches garniſhed wit. roundiſh, Leaves having long 
Foot Stalks, and a little bo on their under Side. The 
Flowers come .out at the Foot Stalks of the Leaves, 
ſometimes ſingly, and at others there are 2 or 3 upon 
ſlender Foot Stalks ; they are of a pale Copper Colour, 
and appear at the ſame Time with the former. 
The 8th Sort riſes with an herbaceous Stalk more 
than 3 Feet high, ſending out ſeveral erect Branches 
from the Sides, garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves 2 
Inches and a Half long, and 2 broad; they are ſawed 
on their Edges, are of a light green Colour, ſoft to the 
Touch, and ſtand on very long Foot Stalks which are 
hairy. The Flowers ſtand on long Foot Stalks which 
come out from the Wings of the Stalk ; they are ſmall, 
of a Sulphur Colour, and appear at the ſame Time with 
the former. _ 

The gth Sort has very ſlender ſtiff Stalks, covered 
with fine Hairs, and riſe a Foot and a Half high, ſend- 


ing out a few Side Branches, garniſhed with roundiſh 


Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 2 Inches long, and 1 and three 
Quarters broad at the Baſe; they are thin, of a light 

reen Colour, crenated on their Edges, and ſtand on 
E ſlender hairy Foot Stalks. The Flowers come out 
on 1. Stalks from the Wings of the Stalks ſingly 
their Empalements terminate with 10 ſtiff acute Points 
or Hairs; the Flowers are ſmall and white, appearing at 
the ſame Time with the former. 

The toth Sort riſes with an herbaceous prickly Stalk 
near 4 Feet high, ſending out ſeveral Branches, garniſh- 
ed with rough hairy Leaves ſtanding on long Foot Stalks. 
Theſe are of different Forms, ſome are divided into 5 
obtuſe Lobes, others into 3, ſome are hollowed on the 
Sides in Shape of a Fiddle; they are, indented on their 
Edges. and ate of a pale green Colour. The Flowers 
are collected in Heads, which ſtand on very long hairy 
Foot Stalks, ariſing from the Wings of the Stalks. Un- 
der each Head are placed 3 obtuſe ſmall Leaves, upon 
which reſt 7 pale yellow En which are ſmall, and 
almoſt hid by their Empalements ; theſe are ſucceeded 
by Seeds having acute Spines. This flowers the ſame 
Time as the former. | 

The 11th Sort riſes with a ligneous Stalk 3 Feet high, 
covered with yellowiſh Hairs very cloſely garniſhed with 
Spear-ſhaped hairy Leaves ſitting cloſe to the Stalks ; 
they are 2 Inches, long, and 1 broad in the Middle, 
ſawed on their Edges, and of a pale green on their un- 
der Side. The Flowers come out ſingly from the 
Wings of the Stalk, ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks ; they 
are (mall, white, and appear about the ſame Time with 
the former. | 

The 12th Sort riſes with very lender infirm Stalks 3 
Feet high, covered with long white Hairs, and gar- 
niſhed with ſoft, woolly, Heart-ſhaped Leaves fitting 
on long ſlender hairy Foot Stalks. The Leaves are lit - 
tle more than 1 Inch long, and three Quarters broad 
at their Baſe, and are crenated on their Edges: The 
Flowers ſtand on long ſlender Foot Stalks which ariſe 
* . ad of the Stalk, 2 of them generally com- 
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ing out at each Leaf; they are of a pale yellow Colour, 
and appear at the ſame Time with the former. 

The 13th- Sort has many trailing Stalks, which divide 
into ſlender Branches, covered with a light brown Bark, 
and garniſhed with ſmall oblong oval Leaves fawed on 
their Edges, and hairy on their under Side, ſtanding on 
ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers are produced in ſmall 
Cluſters ſitting cloſe at the End of the Branches; they are 
ſmall, of a bright ſcarlet Colour, and are ſucceeded by 
Seeds having 2 ſtiff briſtly Teeth. This flowers about 
the ſame Time as the former. 

The 14th Sort hath ſmooth round Stalks, which riſe 
3 Feet high, ſending out long ſlender Branches. The 

eaves are ſmooth, Heart-ſhaped, of a light green Co- 
lour, and ſtand on long Foot Stalks ; the lower Leaves 
are near 13 Inches long, and almoſt 2 broad at their Baſe, 
ſawed on their Edges, and ending in acute Points. The 
Flowers ſtand on very long Foot Stalks ariſing from the 
Wings of the Stalks ſingly ; they are ſmall, and of a 
whitiſh yellow Colour, appearing at the ſame Time 
with the former, 

The 15th Sort ſends out ſeveral Stalks from the Root, 
which ſpread flat on the Ground, ſending out ſeveral 
ſhort Side Branches, The Stalks grow 9 or 10 Inches 
long, and are garniſhed with oval Satten Leaves ſawed 
on their Edges, and have ſhort Foot Stalks ; the Flow- 
ers come out ſingly at the Wings of the Stalks fitting 
very cloſe thereto; they are ſmall, of a yellow Colour, 
and appear at the fame Time with the former, and are 
ſucceeded by Seeds which have no Teeth. 

The 16th Sort has a ligneous Stalk with a iſh 
Bark, and riſes 2 Feet high, ſending out ſeveral Branch- 
es from the lower Part. ITbe Leaves are pretty thick, 
and almoſt Heart-ſhaped, ending with obtuſe Points 
ny are crenated on their Eages, and woolly on their 
under Side ; they are an Inch and a Half long and three 
Quarters broad near their Baſe, ſtand on pretty long 
Foot Stalks, and have many Veins which ariſe from the 
Mid-rib, and diverge to the Borders. The Flowers are 
of a pale yellow Colour, and are gathered in Cluſters 
ſitting doe at the Wings of the Stalk ; their Empale- 
ments are hairy, -and cut into acute Segments at 
the Top. This flowers the ſame Time with the former, 
and the Seeds have 2 Teeth at their Points. 

The 17th Sort has a ligneous Stalk, which riſes 4 
Feet high covered over with brown Hairs, ſending our 
a few long ſlender Branches, the lower Parts of which 
are garniſhed with oval Leaves an Inch and a Halt long 
and three Quarters broad; they are ſlightly ſawed oa 
theif Edges, have many longitudinal Veins, and are 
downy on their under Side. The upper Part of the 
Branches afe deſtitute of Leaves, more than a Foot in 
Length, and from their Sides come out Foot Stalks 2 
Inches long, ſuſtaining ſeveral ſmall yellow Flowers in 
Cluſters, having hairy Empalements-cut at.the Top into 
ſeveral} acute Segments. This Sort flowers the ſame 
Time with the former. 

The 18th Sort was diſcovered growing naturally at 


La Vera Cruz in New Spain; this riſes with a ſtrong 
Sheubby Stalk 6 of 7 Feet high, covered with a rough 


brown Bark, and ſends out ſeveral — Branches 
from the Side, which are hairy, and garniſhed with 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves ſtanding on pretty loog Foot Stalks z 

111 they 
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they are 6 Inches long, and two broad in the Middle, 
ending in acute Points, and unequally ſawed on their 
Edges, fome- of the Indentures being large and deep, 
others ſmall and ſhallow, and do not extend fo far 
from the Border. The upper Surface of the Leaves 
are of a dark green, and their under is of a pale or 
light green Colour. The Flowers are collected in 
Heads, ſtanding on long naked Foot Stalks, which ter- 
minate the Branches ; each of theſe Heads contain 7 
or 8 Flowers, whoſe Petals extend much beyond their 
Empalements. The Flowers are of a pale Sulphur 
Colour when they firſt open, but afterward fade to 
an almoſt white; their Empalements are ſmooth, but 
are terminated by 5 hairy Points which ſtand erect. 
The Flowers being paſt, the Germen ſwells to a ſhort 


roundiſh Capſule ſitting in the Empalement of the open 


Flower, having 5 Cells, each containing 1 angular Seed, 
having 3 ſharp Teeth which are burry, and ſtick to 
the Clothes of thoſe who rub againſt them when ripe. 

The roth Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun, in Jamaica; this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 7 or 
8 Feet high, ſending out ſeveral very flender Branches 
extending to 2 Feet or more in Length, and bending 
dowpward at their Ends; they are garniſhed at each Joint 
(which are 2 Inches aſunder) by 1 large Heart-ſhaped 
Leaf ſtanding on a pretty long Foot Stalk ; they are 
above 4 Inches long, and 2 and a Half broad near their 
Baſe, ſawed on their Edges, and run out to a long ſharp 
Point, having many ſtrong Veins- which riſe from the 
Mid-rib, and diverge toward their Borders; they are 
of a light green on their upper Surface, and pale on 
their under. The Flowers, grow in Cluſters at the 
Wings of the Stalks; thoſe on the lower Part of the 
Branches are formed in (cloſe obtuſe Spikes about an 
Inch in the Length, but on the upper Part of the 
Branches they are in globular Heads which are placed 
* nearer together, and have no Leaves under them, the 
Branches being terminated by one of theſe Heads. 
The Empalements of the Flowers end with 5 acute 
hairy, Points; the Flowers are fmall, and when they 
firſt open are white, but afterward they tade to a brown- 
iſh Colour, When theſe are paſt, the Germen becomes 
2 roundiſh Capſule with 5 Cells fiiting in the Empale- 
ment of the Flower, each Cell having 1 angular Seed 
with 2 Teeth. | 

The 20th Sort riſes with ligneous Stalks, covered 
with a ſoft woolly Bark about 4 Feet high, ſending out 
2 few ſhort Branches from their Sides; they are garniſh- 
ed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves ſtanding on pretty long 
Foot Stalks ; they are about 2 Inches long, and i Inch 
and a Half broad near their Baſe, very woolly, of a 
yellowiſh green Colour, and of a thick Subſtance, feel- 
ing very ſoft when handled ; they are-crenated on their 
Edges, and have many ſtrong Veins, The Flowers ſtand 
on ſhort Foot Stalks which ariſe from the Wings of the 


Stalk ſingly ; their Empalements are woolly and obtuſe; bo 


the Flowers are yellow, and are ſucceeded by Seeds 


which have 2 Teeth. 
Theſe Plants are moſt of them annual in England, 


but ſome of them are of longer Duration in their native 


Countries, and might be ſo here, if they were placed 
in a warm Stove in Winter; but, as they perfect their 
Seeds the fame Year, if the Plants are brought forward 


SID 


in the Spring, few Perſons have Room in their Stoves 
to receive theſe Plants, as there are ſo many perennial 
exotick Plants at preſent in the Engliſh Gardens, which 
require a warm Stove to preſerve them, 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a moderate hot Bed the Beginning of Apri/ 
and when the Plants are come up fit to remove, they 


. ſhould be tranſplanted to another hot Bed, planting them 


4 Inches Diſtance every Way; they muſt 
from the Sun till they ave aka 4 e. 
they muſt have a large Share of free Air admitted to 
them, when the Weather is mild, to prevent their 
drawing up weak; they will alſo require Water pret- 
ty frequently. If the Plants thrive well, they will 
have Strength enough to be fit to tranſplant in the 
Air, for which Purpoſe they ſhould be gradually 
hardened, and the Beginning of June they may be 
taken up with Balls of Earth to their Roots, and plant- 
ed in a warm ſheltered Part of the Garden, at about 
3 Feet Diſtance, obſerving to ſhade and water them 
until they have taken new Root ; after which they will 
require no other Care, but to keep them clean from 


Weeds. In July the Plants will begin to flower, and 


there will be a continued Succeſſion of Flow 
the Froſt comes on. If the Seaſon proves : at 72 
will ripen their Seeds very well in Autumn, but leit 
theſe ſnould miſcarry by the Unfavourableneſs of the 
Seaſon, it may be proper to put one Plant of each Sort 
in Pots filled with light Kitchen Garden Farth, placing 
them in the ſhade till they have taken new Root, and 
then _ may be removed to a warm Situation, where 
they will thrive very well in a good Seaſon, but if the 
Summer proves cold, they ſhould be placed in a dry 
airy Glaſs, where they may be kept warm, which will 
ripen their Seeds, 

The 18th Species will not flower the firſt Year, ſo 
the Plants muſt be placed in a warm Stove in Autumn 
and during the Winter they muſt be treated as other 
tender Plants from the ſame Country. The following 
Summer they will lower and produce ripe Seeds, but 
the Plants are not of long Duration, fo that there ſhould 
be a Succeſſion of young Plants raiſed from Seeds. 

 SIDERATION, « Hafling of Trees or Plants by an 
exſterly Wind, or exceſſive Heat or Drought. 
 SIDERITIS. Towrn. Inſt. R. H. 191. Tab. go. Lin. 
Gen. Pl. 632. Ironwort ; in French, Crapaudine. 

The Characters are, 

be Fleer bas an oblong tubulous lement of 1 Leaf, 
cut into 5 Segments af the Top. The Flower is of the 27 
Kind, of 1 Petal, almoſt equal; the Tube is oblong and 
cylindrical, the Chaps oblong and taper. The u Lip 
is erect, and cut into 2 acute Segments, the under Lip is 
cut into 3 Paris; the 2 Side Segments are acute, the Mid- 
ale is round and crenated. It bas 4 Stamina within the 
Tube, 2 of which are as long as the Tube, the other are 

rier, terminated by 2 Twin Summits ; and a M 
ed Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style à little longer than 
the Stamina, crowned by 2 Stigmas, the upper being cylin · 
drical, concave, and torn, the lower is ſhort and membrang- 
ceous. The Germen afterward turns to 4 Seeds, which ripen 
in the Empalement. 

The Species are, 

I. SIDERITIS caulibus birſutis PI 

nge- 


ere 
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oblongo-ovatis cyenatis villoſit, verticillis remotis. Iron- 
wort with hairy trailiag Stalks, oblong, oval, hairy, 
crenated Leaves, and the Whorls of Flowers far aſun- 
der. Sideritis birſuta procumbens. C. B. P. 233. Hairy 
trailing Ironwort. 

2. StvERITIS herbacea decumbens, calycibus ſpin fit 
labio ſuperiore indiviſo. Lin. Sp. Pl. 575. Declining her- 
baceous Ironwort with prickly Empalements, and the 
upper-Lip of the Flower undivided. Sideritir werticillis 
ſpinoſit, minor procumbens. Mor. Hift. 3. p. 388. Smal- 
er trailing Ironwort with prickly Whorls. - 

3. SidERITIS folits radicalibus oblongis birſutis, caule 
glabro ramo ſa, verticillis omnibus remetiſſimis, calycibur ſpi- 
not. Ironwort with oblong, hairy, lower Leaves, a ſmooth 
branching Stalk, the Whorls far aſunder, and prickly Em- 
palements. Sideritis Orientalis, phlomidis folio. Tourn. 
Cor. 12. Eaſtern Ironwort with a Jeruſalem Sage Leaf. 

4. StvErITIS tomeſifoſa, folits lineari-lanceolatis ſeſ- 
flibur, calycibus ſpinofir. Woolly Ironwort with narrow 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves ſitting cloſe to the Stalks, and prickly 
Empalements to the Flowers. Sideritis incana, olee folio, 
Bocc. Muſ. Hoary Ironwort with an Olive Leaf. 

5. SIDERITIS folits lanceo/atis ſubdentatit, brafleis cor- 
datis dentato- ſpinofis, calycibus equalibus, Lin. Sp, Pl. 
575. Ironwort with Spear-ſhaped Leaves ſlightly in- 
dented, Heart-ſhaped Braftez prickly indented, and 
the Empalements of the Flower equal. Sideritis foliis 
birſutis profund# crenatis. C. B. P. 233. Ironwort with 
hairy Leaves deeply crenated. 

6. SIDERITIS — a tomentoſo-lanata, foliis cunei- 
formibus ſeſſilibus, calycibus inermibus. — downy, 
woolly Ironwort, with Wedge-ſhaped Leaves fitting cloſe 
to the Stalks, and unarmed Empalements. Sideritis 
Cretica tomentoſa candidiſſima, flore luteo. Tourn. Cr. 12. 
'The whiteſt downy Ironwort of Candia. 

7. StDERITIS fruticoſa foliis lanceolatis integerrimis, 
floribus ſpicatis terminalibus, ealycibus ſpinoſis. Shrubby 
Ironwort with Spear-ſhaped entire Leaves, and ſpiked 
Flowers terminating the Stalks, having prickly Empale- 
ments. Sideritis Hiſpanica fruteſcens ſeu lignaſior. — 
Inſt. 192. Shrubby or ligneous Spaniſh Iron wort. 

8. StDER1T1s berbacea, Hiſpido- piloſa, foliis ſuperiori- 
bus amplexicaulibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 575. Prickly, hairy, 
herbaceous Ironwort, whoſe upper Leaves embrace the 
Stalk. Sideritis Perſica, odorata, latiſſimo folio birſuto, 
fore ex luteo albicante. Boerb. Ind. alt. 1 p. 171. Sweet 
ſmelling Ferſian Ironwort, with a broad hairy Leaf, and 
a yellowiſh white Flower, f 

9. StDzR1T1S foliis lanceslatis glabris inte gerrimis, 
bratteis cordatis dentato-ſpinofis, calycibus equalibus, Lin. 
Sp. Pl 575. Ironwort, with ſmooth, entire, Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, Heart-ſhaped, prickly, indented Bratez, and 
equal Empalements. Sideritis Alpina ee C. B. 
P. 233. Alpine Ironwort with a Hyſſop Leaf. 

10. S1DER1T1S ſrutiroſa tomentoſa, foliis cordatis, po- 
dunculis ante flore ſcentiam nutantibus Lin. Sp. Pl. 574. 
Shrubby woolly Ironwort with Heart-ſhapad Leaves, and 
Foot Stalks that nod before they flower. Stachys Cunuri- 
enſis, fruteſcens, verbaſci folio. Tourn. Inft. 186. Shrub 
Baſehorehound of the Canaries with a Moth Mullein Leaf. 

The rt Sort grows 1 in France, Spain, and 
Italy ; The Root is perennial, the Stalks are herbaceous, 
bairy, and trail on the Ground ; they are a Foot and 
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2 Half long, ſending out Branches at the Bottom, gar- 
niſhed with oblong, oval, crenated Leaves that are hai- 
ry ; the upper Part of the Stalk is furniſhed with Whorls 
of purpliſh Flowers, theſe ſtand pretty far aſunder. The 
Flowers appear in Summer, and the Seeds ripen in Au- 
tumn. It is a Plant of no great Beauty or Ule, ſo is ſel- 
dom kept in Gardens. 

The 2d Sort is an annual Plant with trailing Stalks; 
the Leaves are ſmall, Spear-ſhaped, and fit cloſe to the 
Stalks; the whole Plant is hairy. The Flowers grow 
in whorled Spikes at the End of the Branches, they 
have prickly Empalements and are yellow. It grows in 
all the Southern Parts of Europe, and is ſeldom admitted 
into Gardens. 

The zd Sort grows naturally in the Levant, where it 
was diſcovered by the late Dr. Tournefort. The Roots 
of- this Sort ſeldom continue longer than 2 Years in 
England; the lower Leaves are oblong, entire, and hai» 
ry ; the Stalks are ſmooth, „and riſe near 4 Feet 
high, branching out into ſeveral long flender Branches, 
garniſhed with hoary acute-pointed Leaves, and furniſh- 
ed with whitiſh Flowers in Whorls, placed far aſunder 
the Whorls are ſmall, compact, and have 2 very ſhort 
Leaves immediately under them, which end with a 
ſharp Spine; the Empalements of the Flowers are prick- 
ly, and the Flowers (mall. This flowers in July, and 
the Seeds ripen in Autumn. | 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Crete ; this is a low 
ſhrubby Plans, whoſe Stalks riſe a Foot high and are 
ligneous, ſending out Branches a Foot long, garniſhed 
with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves an Inch and a Half 
long, downy and very white; the upper Part of the 
Stalk is furniſhed with Whorls of whitiſh yellow Flow- 
ers, having prickly Empalements. This Sort Flowers in 
July, but unleſs the Seaſon proves warm, the Seeds will 
not ripen here. | 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
and Italy; this hath a perennial Root; the Stalks riſe a 
Foot high, and are garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves 
deeply crenated on their Edges ; they are an Inch long 
and half an Inch broad, and have ſhort Heart-ſhaped 
Bracteæ which are prickly. The Flowers grow in whorl- 
ed Spikes at the End of the Stalks, they are yellow, and 
have prickly Empalements which are equal. It flowers 
in July, and, if the Seaſon proves warm, the Seeds will 
ripen in Autumn. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Crete; this has a 
ſhort ligneous Stalk, from which is fent out a few 
Branches about a Foot long, garniſhed with thick 
Wedge-ſhaped Leaves very downy and white. The 
Flowers are produced in Whorls toward the End of the 
Branches, they are yellow, and have ſmooth downy 
Empalements. It flowers in Fuly, but does not produce 
Seeds in England. | 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; this 
has a low ſhrubby Stalk, ſending out ſeveral hairy 
Branches a Foot long, garniſhed with haity Spear-ſhap- 
ed Leaves, : Inch long and half an Inch broad, of a 


"yellowiſh green Colour. The Flowers grow in cloſe 


whorled Spikes at the End of the Branches, ws. are of 
a Sulphur Colour, and have very prickly Empalements. 
This Sort flowers ia Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in 


Autumn. 
Iiiz The 
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The 8th Sort grows naturally in Perfia; it is a bien- 
nial Plant with us in England, ſeldom continuing after 
it has ripened Seeds. The lower Leaves are oblong, 
broad at their Baſe, ending in obtuſe Points, hairy, 
and have a ſtrong Scent when rubbed. The Stalk riſes 
3 Feet high, and is covered with prickly Hairs; it 
branches - out toward the Top, and is garniſhed with 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, ending in acute Points, whoſe 
Baſes embrace the Stalks. The Flowers grow in large 
Whorls toward the Top of the Stalk ; the Whorls are 
placed near each other, and have 2 Heart-ſhaped point- 
ed Leaves under each. The Tube of the Flower is 
long, the Flowers are of a yellowiſh white, and the 
upper Lip has two purple Stripes ; the Empalements 
end in 5 ſoft acute Poigts. It flowers in July, and the 
Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The gth: Sort grows naturally on the Mountains of 
Valentia; this has a ſhort ligneous Stalk, ſending out 


Branches a Foot and a Half long, garniſhed with nar- 


row {ſmooth Leaves an Inch long, of a ſtrong Scent 


when bruiſed. The Flowers are yellow, and grow in 


large ſpiked Whorls at the End of the Branches. It 
flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen Autumn 

The 10th- Sort grows naturally in the Canary Iflands, 
but has been long an Inhabitant in the Exgliſb Gardens. 
It riſes with-a foft ſhrubby Stalk 5 or 6 Feet high, ſend- 
ing out ſeveral ligneous Branches covered with a ſoft 
Down, and garniſhed with Heart ſhaped Leaves, hav- 
ing long Foot Stalks. Theſe differ greatly in Size, 
according to- the Age and Vigour of the Plants ; for 
in young Plants they are often 5 or 6 Inches long, and 


two and a Half broad near their Baſe; but in older % 


Plants they are not more than half that Size; they are 
very woolly, eſpecially. on their under Side, which is 
white, but their upper Surface is of a dark yellowiſh 
green. The Flowers grow in thick whorled Spikes at 
the End of the Branches: they are of a dirty white, 
ſhaped like thoſe of the other Sorts, and appear early in 
June, and the Seeds ripen in Auguſl, but the Plants 
trequently produce Flowers again in Autumn. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in ſome curious Gardens 
for Variety. The 5 Sorts firſt mentioned, and allo 
the 8th and gth, are hardy enough to thrive in the open 
Air in England: They are propagated by Seeds, which, 
if ſown in Autumn, will ſucceed better than thoſe fown 
in the Spring. The Seeds may be fown in ſhallow 
Drills on a dry Spot of Ground, and in the Spring when 
the Plants come up they mnſt be kept clean from Weeds, 
and when the Plants are fit to remove, part of each Sort 
may be drawn out, and —— in a Bed about 9. or -10 
Inches Diſtance, this wil 
Seed Bed Room to grow. The Nants which are remov- 
ed ſhould be ſhaded and watered until they have taken 
new Root, after which they will require no other Care, 
but to keep them clean from Weeds till the following 
Autumn, when they ſhould. be tranſplanted to the Pla- 
ces where they are to remain. Tne qth Sort ſhould 
have a dry Soil and a warm Situation, but neither of 
the Sorts ſhould be planted in. rich Ground, for that 
will cauſe them to grow ſo luxuriant in Summer, that 
the Froſt or much Wet will deſtroy them in Winter. 

The annual Sort. ould not be removed, but the 


— 


give thoſe which are left in the 
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Plants thinned and left in-the Place where they were ſown, 
keeping them clean trom Weeds. 

The 6th and 7th Sort will often live through the 
Winter in the open Air, eſpecially if their Seeds are 
ſown upon dry Rubbiſh ; for when either of theſe hap- 
pen to grow in the Joints of old Walls, they will endure 
the greateſt Cold of this Country, therefore their Seeds 
ſhould be ſown in ſuch Places. The 6th Sort does not 
produce good Seeds in England, ſo this is propagated by 
ſlipping off the Heads, .planting them in a ſhady Border 
during the Spring or Summer Months, which will rea- 
dily take Root; ſome of theſe may then be taken up 
and put into Pots, that they may & ſcreened under a 
Frame in Winter. The other may be removed in Au- 
tumn, and planted cloſe to warm Walls in Rubbiſh, 
where they will abide ſome Years. 

The ioth Sort is generally kept in Green-houſes in 
England, but 'in moderate Winters I have had theſe 
Plants live abroad without Cover in a warm dry Border : 
However, if they are ſcreened from hard Froſt under 
a common Frame, where they may be expoſed to the 
open Air at all Times when the Weather is mild, and 
protected from hard Froſts, they will thrive better than 
with more tender Treatment. It is propagated by 
Seeds which ſhould be ſown in Autumn, for thoſe ſown 
in the Spring ſeldom ſucceed, or if they do, the Plants 
rarely come up the firſt Year. 

SIDEROXYLUM, Iron Wood. 

The Charaders are, a 

The E mpalement of the Flawer is permanent and conſiſl. 
of 1 Leaf, cut into 5 Segments. 'The Flower is Bell- 
aped, and divided inte 5 Parts at the Brim. It bas 5; 
Awl-ſhaped Siamina the Length of the Petal, terminated 
by fongle Summits, and a round Germen ſupperting an 
Awl-ſhaped Style, crowned by a fingle Stigma. T be Germen 
becomes a roundiſh Berry baving one Cell containingy Seeds. 

The Species are, 

I. SIDEROXYLUM inerme. Lin. Hort .Cliff. 69. Smooth 
Iron Wood. Sideroxylum primum /. dein corie Indorum 
nomine data arbor. Hort. Elth. 357. The firſt Iron 
Wood, called by the [ndians Dein Coria. 

2. SIDEROXYLUM foliis lanceolatis ex adverſo fitis. 
Iron W ood with Spear-ſhaped Leaves growing oppoſite. 

Theſe Plants grow naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence they were firſt brought into the 
Dutch Cardens, and of late Years they have been in- 
troduced into ſeveral curious Gardens in England, where 
they are preſerved for the Beauty of their ever-green 
Leaves, tor they rarely produce Flowers here. 

The. iſt Sort hath Kb ovat Leaves, ſhaped ſome- 
what like thoſe of the , Tree, but ſmoother and 
blunter at the End. Thele are placed on the Branches 
without Order, as the Branches alſo are produced. The 
Stalks are ſhrubby, and riſe 5 or 6 Feet high, ſending 
out many Branehes, covered with a dark brown Bark 

The 2d Sort grows more upright and regular; the 
Leaves, which are ſmaller, and more pointed than thoſe 
of the firſt, are placed oppoſite on the Branches, and 
theſe continue green through the Year. de e 

The Wood of theſe Trees being very cloſe and ſolid, 
has given Occaſion for this Name heing applied to 
them, it being ſo heavy as to ſink in Water; and the 
Title of Iron Wood having been applied to the Wood, 


by 
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by the Inhabitants of the Countries where it grows, has 
occaſioned the Botaniſt to conſtitute a Genus by this 
Name. But as the Characters of the Plants have not 
been ſo well examined as could be wiſhed, occaſioned 
by their not flowering in Europe, it is very probable, 

that the Plants which have been ranged under this Ge- 
nus, do not properly belong to it ; for Dr. Plukenet has 
figured a Plant under the Title of Ebenus Famaicenſir, 
whoſe Characters are very different from thoſe aſſigned 
to this Genus: And the Jamaica Iron Wood is totally 
different from both in its Characters, for this has male 
and female Flowers on different Trees; the male Flow- 
ers have no petals, as appears by dried Samples in my 
ColleQion. 

Theſe Plants are Natives of warm Countries, ſo can 
not be preſerved in England, unleſs placed in a warm 
Stove. They are propagated by Seeds, when they can 
be procured from Abroad. Theſe muſt be fown in 
Pots filled with light rich Earth, and plunged into a 
good hot Bed in Spring, in order to get the Plants for- 
ward early in the Seaſon. When they are fit to tranſ- 
A they ſhould be each put into a ſeparate ſmall 

ot filled with good Earth, and plunged into a freſh 
hot Bed. In the Winter they muſt 'be plunged into 
the Tan Bed in the Stove, and treated as hath been 
directed for ſeveral tender Plants from the ſame Coun- 
tries. As the Plants obtain Strength, they mey be 
treated more hardily, by placing them in the dry Stove 
in the Winter, — giving them a greater Share of 
free Air in Summer; but they muſt not be placed abroad, 
for they are too tender to live in the open Air in the 
Summer Seaſon in England. 

I have propagated them by Layers,. but theſe - were 
two Years before they had made good Roots; and 
ſometimes they will take trom Cuttings, but this is a 
very uncertain Method of propagating. them; nor do 
the Plants ſo raiſed ever grow fo vigorouſly as thoſe 
which come from Seeds; ſo that when thoſe can be 
procured, it is the beſt Method to propagate them. 

SIGESBECKIA. Lia Sp. Pl. 873. 

Ihe Charuclert are, ö 

The proper Involucrum of the Fl:wer is compoſed of $ 
linear, taper, cbiuſe Leaves which open beyond the Petal, 
and is permanent. The common Crver is 5 leaved, fitting 
cleſe; it bas 5 Angles; the Leaves are oval, concave, 
equal, and diſpoſed in ſeveral ſeries ; it is permanent, and 
between each Leaf is contained a Floret. The Flower is 
compoſed of bermapbrodite Florets in the Diſk, and the 
Border or Ray is made up of female balf Florets which are 
Teongue-fhaped. The bermapbrudite Florets are Fun- 
nel ſhaped, and cut in 5 Parts at the Brim; theſe bave 
5 ſbart Stamina, with tubulous Summits jrined togetber, and 
on abling incurved Germen as large as the Empalement, 

ſupporting a flender Style, crowned by a bijid Stigma. The 
Germen turns te an oblong. four-cornered blunt Seed; the 


female balf Florets bv u ſhirt, broad, Tongue-ſpaped 


Petal, indented in 3 Parts; th:ſe: have a Germen, Style, 
and Stigma, like the hermaphrodite Florets, but no Stamina, 
and 1 by ſingle S-eds like the other. | 
e have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 
SIGESBECKIA, Lin. Hort. Cliff. Sigeſbectia. We 
have no Engli/þ Name for this Plant; this here men- 
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tioned was applied to it by Dr. Linnew, in Honour of 
Dr. Sigeſheck, who was Profeſſer of Botany at Peterſburgh. 

This Plant is annual, periſhing at the Approach of 
Winter. The Seeds of it where brought from the Eaſt. 
Indies, where it is a troubleſome Weed; but in England 
it will not prodece ripe Seeds, unleſs the Plants are rai- 
ſed on a hot Bed, and brought forward in the Spring; 
then they may be planted out in Warm Borders the Be- 
ginning of June, and if they are ſupplied with Water in 
dry Weather, they will grow near 4 Feet high, and 
fend out many Branches. The Flowers are produced 
at the Extremity of the Shoots, which are ſmall, and of a 


yellow Colour, fo make no great Appearance; there- 


fore it is only preſerved in the Gardens of Perſons, . 


curious in the Study of Plants. 
SILAUM. See Peucedanum. 


SILENE. Lin, Gen. Fl. 503. Viſcage. Dill Hort, Elth.. 
309. Lychnis. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 333. Tab. 175. Vil-. 


cous Campion or Lychnis, 
The Character are, 

The Flower bas a permanent Empalement of 1 Leaf, 
indented at the Top» in 5 Parts. It bas 5 plain obtuſe 
Petals indented at their Points, whoſe Tails are narrow, 
the Length of the Empalement, and a Neftarium com- 
pounded of 2 ſmail Indentures in the Neck of each Petal, 
conflituting a Crown to the Chaps ; and 10 Awl-ſbaped 
Stamina inſerted alternately to the Tail of the Petals 
above each other, terminated by oblong Summits. In the 
Center is fituated a cylindrical Germen, ſupporting 3 
Styles longer than the Stamina crowned by Stigmas that 
are reflexed againſt the Sun. The Germen becomes à cloſe 


1 Capſule with 3 Celli, opening at the Top fue 


ays, incloſing many Kidney-ſbaped Seeds. 
The Species are, 


I. SILENE petalis integerrimis ſubrotundis, fructibus 


ereflis alternis, Hort. Cliff. 171. Silene with entire 


roundiſh Petals to the Flower, and ereQ Fruit alternate. 


Lychnis birſuta, flore eleganter variegata. Raii 15 997. 
a | 


Hairy Campion with an elegant variegated Flower, 


commonly called Dwart Lychnis. 
2. S\LENE floribus ſpicatis alternis ſec undis ſeſſilibus, 


Petalis bifidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 416. Silene with Spikes of 
Flowers ſitting cloſe and turned all one Way, and the Pe- 
tals bifid. Viſcage birta nofiiflora, floribus obſoletis ſpicatiti. 
Dillen. Hort. Elib. 420. Night flowering, hairy, viſ- 


cous Campion, with worn-out Flowers in Spikes. . 

3. Si ENR petalis - bifodis, floribus lateralibus ſecundis 
cernuis, caule recurvato. Lin, Sp. Pl. 417. Silene with 
bifid Petals, nodding Flowers Growing trom the Side of 


the Stalks all turned to one Side, and a recurved. Stalk . 


Lychnis montana, viſcoſa, alla, latifolia. C. B. F. 205, 
Brogd-leaved, white, viſcous, Mountain Campion. 


4. SILENE petalis bifidis, caule fruticoſo, faliis late 


lauceolatis, panicula tricbotoma. Lin. Sp. Pl. 417. Silene 
with bifid Petals, a ſhrubby Stalk, broad Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, and Panicles divided in Threes. Lychnis fruteſ- 
cent, myrtiſalia, leben alle ſimilis. C. B. F. 205. Shrubby 
Campion with a Myrtle Leaf, like the white Behen. 

5. SiLExE foliis radicalibus crcblenriſormibus obtuſoſſi- 
mis, caule ſubverticillato. Lin. Sp. Pl, 418. Silene with 
the blunteſt, Spoon-ſhaped, - lower Leaves, and thoſe 


* 


upon the Stalks. almoſt in Whorls.  Zychnis ecymaſi i 


facies, 
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facie, flore wiridi. Herm. Par. 199. Campion with the 


Appearance of Ocymaſtrum, and a green Flower, 

6. SILENE calycibus fruflus globoſis acuminatis firiis 
triginta, foliis glabris. Hort. Upſal. 110. Silene with glo- 
bular acute-pointed Capſules to the Fruit, having 30 
Stripes, and ſmooth Leaves, Lychnis ſytveſtris, latifolia, 
caliculis turgidis ftriatis. C. B. P. 265. Broad-leaved 
wild Campion, with a turgid ſtriped Empalement. 

7. SiLENE calycibus fruttus prndulis inflatis, angulis 
decem ſcabris. Hort. Upſal. 109. Silene with pendulous 
ſwollen Empalements to the Fruit, with 10 rough Angles. 
Lyebnis ſupina, Sicula, calyce ampliſſimo firiate. Tourn. 
Infi. R. H. 337. Low Sicilian Campion, with a large 
ſtriped Empalement. 

8. SiLENE calycibus decem angularibus, dentibus tubum 
equantibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 419. Silene with Empalements 


having 10 Angles, and the Indentures as long as the 


Tube. Lychnis nofiiflora. C. B. P. 205. Night flow- 
ering Campion. 

9. SILENE calycibus fructus pyramidatis ſtriatit, cauli- 
Bus birſutis, 77 — acuminatis glabris. Silene with pyra- 
midal ſtriped: Empalements to the Fruit, a hairy Stalk, 
and ſmooth acute-pointed Leaves. Lychnis Orientalis, 
calyce pyramidato ſtriato longiſſimo. Tourn. Cor. 24. Faſ- 
tern — with a very long pyramidal ſtriped 
Empalement. 

10. S1LENE calycibus conicis ftriis birſutis, fructibus 
erefioribus, caule eretio birſuto, foliis nerveſis. Silene 
with conical Empalements having hairy Stripes, erect 
Fruit, a hairy upright Stalk, and veined Leaves. Zycb- 
nis Orientalis, longifolia nervoſa, flore purpuraſcente. 
Tourn. Cor. 24. rn Campion with a long veined 
Leaf and a purpliſh Flower. 

11. SiLx NE petalis bifidis, caule dichotomo, floribus 
axillaribus ſefſilibus, foliis glabris. Lin. Sp. Pl. 420. Silene 
with bifid Petals, a Stalk divided by Pairs, Flowers fit- 
ting cloſe to the Wings of the Stalk, and ſmooth Leaves. 
Lychnis fylveflris, viſcoſa, rubra altera. C. B. P. 205. 


Wild viſcous Campion with a red Flower. 


12. SiLENE floribus faſciculatis faſtigiatis, ſoliit ſupe- 
rioribus cordatis glabris. Hort. al. 110. Silene with 
Flowers gathered into Bunches, whoſe upper Leaves 
are ſmooth and Heart-ſhaped. Zychnis viſccſa purpu- 
rea, latifolia levis. C. B. P. 205. Purple viſcous Cam- 


pion with a broad ſmooth Leaf, commonly called Lo- 


s Catchfly. 

13. SiLESE foliis radicolibus obtuſit, caulinis lanceola- 
tir oppoſitis,. floribus avillaribus erectis, peduncults ſubtri- 
Horis. Silene with obruſe lower Leaves, thoſe upon the 
Stalks Spear-ſhaped and oppoſite, ere& Flowers at the 
Wings If the Stalks, and Foot Stalks for the moſt 
part with three Flowers. LZychnis facie auricule ur. C. 
B. P. 206. Campion with the Appearance of Auricula. 

14. SILENE caule falioſe berbaces, foliis lanceolatis acu- 
tis glabrit calycibus erectis. Hort. Cliff. 171. Silene with 
an herbaceous leafy Stalk, Spear-ſhaped, acute-pointed, 
ſmooth Leaves, and erect Empalements. Lychnis Ori- 
entalis bupleuri folio. Tourn. Cor. 24. Eaſtern Campion 
with a Hare's-car Leaf. | | 

Tu ere are ſeveral other Species of this Genus, whoſe 
Flowers have no Beauty, ſo the Plants are never culti- 
vated but in Botanick Gardens for Variery, ſo 1 have 
choſen to omit them. 
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The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Portugal, but has 
been long cultivated in the Eng/ifb Gardens by the Title 
of Dwarf Lychnis. The Seeds of this were formerly 
ſown in Drills on the Edges of Borders, as were ſeveral 
other low annual Plants, theſe being very faſhionable 
for Edgings of Borders at that Time; but as all theſe 
were of ſhort Duration, ſo they ſoon were rejected for 
this Purpoſe ; after which the Seeds were uſually ſown 
in Patches in the Borders, where they made a better 
Appearance than in the former Way; but in both theſe 

ethods the Plants were — left ſo cloſe as to 
ſpoil their Growth, for their Stalks were drawn up ve 
weak, and had not, Room to branch out, and their 
Flowers were ſmall ; therefore thoſe who are deſirous to 
have this Plant in Beauty, ſhould ſow the Seeds thin up- 
on a Border of light Earth in Autumn, and in the Spring 
the Plants ſhould be thinned to the Diſtance of 4 Inches, 
and keep them afterward clean from Weeds. When 
they are ſo managed, the Plants will riſe near a Foot 
and a Half high, with hairy channelled Stalks, and di- 
vide into many Branches, garniſhed with oval Spear- 
ſhaped hairy Leaves placed oppoſite, fitting cloſe to the 
Stalks. The Flowers grow in ſhort Spikes at the End 
of the Branches, they are placed alternately, and are 
of a bright purple Colour, edged with white, The au- 
tumnal Plants will flower in May and June, but thoſe 
ſown in the Spring will come a Month later. 

The ad Sort grows naturally in Sicily, and alſo at 
the Cape of Gord Hope, from whence I have received the 
Seeds. This is an annual Plant, with a low branching 
Stalk, which ſeldom riſes more than 8 or 9 Inches 
high z the Stalks are ſmooth, the Leaves very nar- 
row and ſmooth, placed by Pairs; the Stalks are ter- 
minated by Spikes of dark purple Flowers ſtanding al- 
ternate, whoſe Petals are bifid; they open in the Even- 
ing, but are cloſely ſhut in the Day. If the Seeds of 
this Plant are ſown in Autumn on a warm Border, 
the Plants will flower in May and in June, ſo good Seeds 
may be obtained; but when the Seeds are ſown in the 
Spring, they often fail; and if any of the Plants do 
come up, they are generally fo late that their Seeds 

The 3d Sort is a perennial Plant which grows na- 
turally on the Apr; the lower Leaves are ſmooth and 
Spear-ſhaped, the Stalk riſes near 2 Feet high, and 
is garniſhed with 2 -narrow Leaves placed oppoſite 
at each Joint, and immediately below them ; the Stalk 
is very clammy. The Flowers come out on ſhort Foot 
Stalks from the Wings of the Leaves, each Foot Stalk 
for the moſt Part ſuſtaining 3 Flowers. with long white 
bifid Petals. Theſe appear in June, and the Seeds 
ripen in Auguſf. This Plant riſes eaſily from Seeds 
if they are ſown in Autumn, and the only Culture the 
Plants require, is to keep them clean from Weeds, and 
allow them Room to ſpread ; they love a cool Soil and 
a ſhady Situation. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Sicily; this has a 
low ſhrubby Stalk, which divides into ſeveral ſhort 
ſhrubby Stalks, garniſhed with broad, ſmooth, Spear 
ſhaped Leaves, ending in acute Points. The Flower 
Stalks riſe about a Foot high, and divide into ſpreading 
Panicles by Twos and Threes. The Flowers are of an 


; herbaceous white Colour, they appear in June and Fuly, 


and 
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and are fucceeded by oval ſmooth Capſules having thick 
Covers, filled with ſmall Seeds which ripen in Autumn. 
This Sort riſes eaſily from Seeds as the former, or may be 
propagated by Slips, which, if planted in a ſhady 
Border will take Root very _—_ if the Plants are 
planted in a warm Border of dry Earth, they will live 
ſeveral Years and require no ſhelter, but in moiſt 
Ground they frequently rot in Winter. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Portugal; this has 
a perennial Root, the lower Leaves are roundiſh and 
hollowed like a Spoon, thoſe upon the Stalks are ob- 
tuſe, and ſtand ſometimes by Pairs, at others by Threes 
or Fours round the Stalks; they are of a deep green, 
ſmooth, and ſit cloſe to the Stalks; the Stalks are round, 
ſmooth, and rife from 2 to 3 Feet high. The Flowers 
grow in looſe Spikes at the Top, they are of a green 
Colour and appear in June, and the Seeds ripen in Au- 
guſt. This riſes eafily from Seeds ſown in Autumn, 
and if the Plants have a dry Soil, they will continue 
ſeveral Years, and require no other Culture but te keep 
them clean from Weeds. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally among Corn in France, 
Spain, and Italy. It is an annual Plant with an upright 
branching Stalk a Foot and a Half high, having ſwel- 
ling viſcous Joints, and garniſhed with narrow, acute- 

inted ſmooth Leaves, near 3 Inches long, fitting 
cloſe to the Stalks, The Flowers are produced at the 
End of the Branches, they are ſmall and red; theſe are 
ſucceeded by globular Capſules ending in acute Points, 
whoſe Empalements are ſtriped. It flowers in "wr 
and the Seeds ripen in Auguſt. The Seeds of this 
ſhould be ſown in Autumn, and in the Spring the Plants 
ſhould be thinned and kept clean from Weeds, which 4s 
all the Culture they require. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in Sicily and Crete; 
this is an annual Plant, from whoſe Root come out 
ſeveral , branching Stalks near 3 Foot and a Half long, 
which trail on the Ground, and are garniſhed with oval, 
acute-pointed Leaves, placed oppoſite. The Flowers 
come out ſingly from the Wings of the Stalk, upon 
ſhort Foot Kals; they are large and of a bright red 
Colour, reſembling thoſe ot the common wild red Cam- 
pion. Theſe appear in May, and are ſucceeded by large 
Capſules included in inflated Empalements, having 10 
rough Angles, containing e large roundiſh Seeds, 
whoſe Weight cauſes the Capſules to hang downward. 
It the Seeds of this are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants 
will come up and increaſe without any Care but to keep 
them clean From Weeds. . 

The 8ch Sort is an annual Plant, found in England 
growing among Corn. It rifes with a thick clammy 
Stalk 8 or Inches high, garniſhed with ſmall oblong 
Leaves by Pairs, whoſe Baſes embrace the Stalks; 


the Top of the Stalk ſuſtains 1 or 2 ſmall red Flowers, 


which open only in the Night. This Flowers in June, 
and the Seeds ripen early in Auguſf, which, if per- 
mitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up without 
farther Trouble. 


The gth Sort grows naturally in the Archbipelags ;.. 


this riſes with a hairy Stalk near a Foot and a Half 
high, garniſhed with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves 
05g by Pairs, which are ſmooth and fit cloſe to the 


alks, The Flowers are diſpoſed looſely at the Top 
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of the Stalks, they are red, and have long pyramidal 
ſtriped Empalements. The Flowers appear in June, 
and the Seeds ripen in Augu/?. If the Seeds of this Sort, 
are ſown in Autumn, and the Plants treated as the firſt, 
they will thrive and flower. 

The 1oth Sort grows naturally in the Levant ; this 
is an annual Plant, with a ſtrong, erect, hairy branch- 
ing Stalk, which rifes 2 Feet high. The Branches grow 
erect, as do alſo the Flowers, which are red, and have 
large conical ftriped Empalements, whole Stripes are 
hairy, and of a browniſh Colour. The Flowers ap- 
pear in June, and the Seeds ripen in Auguſt ; this mult 
be treated as the firſt Sort. 

The 11th Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
Spain, and [taly; this is biennial. The Stalk is round, 
clammy, and riſes a Foot and a Half high, having 
ſwelling Joints; the Leaves grow round the Stalks 
in Cluſters, they are very narrow and ſmooth. The 
upper Part of the Stalk divides into ſpreading Bran- 
ches by Pairs, adorned by red Flowers coming out 
ſingly from the Wings of the Leaves, ſitting cloſe 
to the Stalks. Theſe appear in May, and are ſucceed- 
ed by oblong viſcous Capſules filled with angular Seeds, 
which ripen in July. 

This Sort is eaſily propagated by Seeds, which, if 
ſown in Autumn, will ſucceed much better than in the 
Spring. When the Plants come up and are fit to re- 
move, they ſhould be tranſplanted into a Bed of frefh 
Earth at 2 Inches Diſtance, ſhading them from the 
Sun, and watering them until they have taken new 


Root; after which they muſt be kept clean from Weeds 


till Autumn, when they ſhould be tranſplanted to the 


Places where they are deſigned to remain for flowering. 
When the Seeds of this happen to ſcatter on a Wall,. 


and plants arife there, they will continue much longer 
than in the Ground. 


The 12th Sort is an annual Plant, which grows na- 


turally in the South of France and ſtaly, but has been 


many Years cultivated in the Engliſþ Gardens, from 


whence the Seeds have ſpread out upon Walls and 
Buildings fo far, as to induce ſome to believe it a Native. 
of England. 

There are. three Varieties of this, which generally 
retain their Differences ; one has @ bright purple Flow- 


er, the other a pale red, and the third a white Flower; 
theſe do not differ in any other Reſpect, ſo cannot be 


reckoned as different Species. 


The Stalks grow ere&t a Foot and a Half high, the 
lower Leaves are broad, oblong, and ſmooth ; thoſe 
on the Stalks are Heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, and fit cloſe - 
to the Stalks: The Stalk for more than an Inch in, 
Length below each Joint, is ſo glutinous, that the 
ſmall Flies which light thereon are faſtened and cannot: 
2 off again, from whence it had the Title of Catch- 

y. The Flowers grow in Bunches at the Top of the 
Stalk, they ſtand erect, forming a Kind of Umbel.. 


Theſe appear in June, and are ſucceeded by ſlender ob- 


long Capſules filled with angular Seeds, which ripen in 


Auguſt. 


pearance, as the autumnal Plants. 


2 Seeds ſhou!d be ſown in Autumn, for thoſe 
ſown in the Spring often fail; and if the Plants do come 
up, they never grow ſo large or make ſo good an Ap- 


The. 
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The r3th Sort is biennial; this grows naturally in Si- 
cily, and Crete; the lower Leaves are obtuſe, and are 
gathered in circular Heads like ſome of the Houſeleeks, 
or thoſe of the Auricula ; they are ſmooth and of a 
pretty thick Conſiſtence. The Stalks riſe 5 or 6 Feet 
high, are very viſcous, and garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped' 
Leaves placed oppoſite. Ihe Flowers come out upon 
ſhort Foot Stalks from the Wings of the Stalks, each 
Foot Stalk nA. 3 or 4 greeniſh Flowers ; theſe are 
ſucceeded by oval Capſules which ſpread open at the 
Top, and are filled with angular Seeds. 

If the Seeds of this Plant are ſown in Autumn upon 
a warm Border, they will more certainly ſucceed than 


thoſe ſown in the Spring. When the Plants come up 


and are fit to remove, they ſhould be planted on a d 
Soil and in a warm Situation, where they will live throug 


the Winter, and the Following Summer they will flower 


and ripen their Seeds, and then decay. 

The 14th Sort grows naturally in the Levant ; this has 
a perennial Root ; the lower Leaves are narrow, Spear- 
ſhaped, and ſmooth ; they are gathered in cluſtered 
Heads, from the Middle of which ariſes an ereQ clam- 
my Stalk a Foot and a Half high, garniſhed with very 
narrow Leaves, "The Flowers come out from the 
Wings of the Leaves toward the Top of the Stalk ; their 
Foot Stalks are ſhort, and each ſuſtains two white Flow- 


ers having long Tubes ſtanding erect; the Flowers are 
cloſed in the Day, and expand at Night. This flowers 


in July, but rarely produces ripe Seeds in England. 

As the Seeds ſeldom ripen here, ſo it is difficult to 

ropagate it: The only Way is to ſlip off the Heads in 
"Zune, and plant them under a Glaſs ; theſe will take 

oot, if they are ſhaded from the Sun and duly watered. 

SILER. Dad. Liguſticum. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 323. 
Laferpitium. Lin. Gen. Pl. 306. Sermountain. 

The Characters are, 3 

It it a Plant with an umbellated Flower. The principal 
Unmbel is compoſed of many ſmaller, and theſe are compeſed 
of a great Number of Flowers. The Involucrum of the 
general Umbel is compoſed of many ſbort, broad obtuſe 
Leaves, thoſe of the particular Umbels are compoſed of 
8 acute-pointed Leaves; the principal Umbel is unform. 
The Flowers have 5 Petals, whoſe Points are 7 
Heart ſhaped, and equal. They bave 5 ſlender Stamina 
the Length of the Petal terminated by fingle Summits, and 
an oblong Germen ſituated under the Flower ſupporting 2 
Styles, ccrawn?d by obtuſe Stigmas. The Germen becomes 


an oblong Fruit with 8 narrow membranaceous Wing s, and 


is drvidedl imo 2 Parts, containing 2 oblong Seeds, which 
are 'balf cylindrical, plain on one Side but have 2 mem- 
branaceons Borders un the other. an 
The Specics are, 
1. SILER foliis duplicato Pinnatis, foliolis ternis lance- 
olatis integerrimis ſeſfilibus. Siler with doubly winged 
Leaves, the Lobes by Ihrees which, are Spear-ſhaped, 


entire, and fit cloſe to the Stalks. Siler montanum. Dod. 


Fempt. 310. Mountain Siler, Seſeli, or Sermountain. 
2. SILER liis duplicato pinnatir, foliis ternit guiniſve, 
laneevlatis integerrimis, umbellis minoribus. Siler with 
doubly winged Leaves whoſe Lobes are placed by Threes 
and Fives, are Spear-ſhaped, entire, and the Umbels 
ſmaller. 4 frve Siler montanum anguſtiſolium. 
C. B. P. 162. Narrow-leaved Sermountain. 
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3. SILER foliis duplicato pinnatis, folielis quinis lineari- 
lanceolatis integerrimis, umbella maxima. Siler with dou- 
bly winged Leaves, the Lobes placed by Fives, which are 
linear, Spear-ſhaped, entire, and the largeſt Umbel, 
Liguſticum Pyrenaicum, ampliſſimo tenuigue filio. Tourn, 
Infl. R. H. 323. Pyrenean Sermountain with an ample 
narrow Leaf. ; 

The 1ſt Sort is uſed in Medicine, by the Direclion of 
the College of Phyſicians. The Seeds of this Sort are 
the Semen Seſcleas of the Shops, which enters in Compo- 
ſitions ; and the green Herb is alſo uled, for which ſome 
of the People who ſupply the Shops, often impoſe on 
their Cuſtomers the Mountain Oſier, which, by tranſla- 
ting Siler an Oſier, may afford them ſome Pretence, 

T his Sort grows naturally on the Mountains Fura and 
Saleva near Geneva, and in many Parts of the Alps. 
The Root is perennial, compoſed of many thick, rug- 
ged, fleſhy Fibres, which ſtrike deep in the Ground. 
The Stalks riſe 4 Feet high, and branch out upward into 
many Foot Stalks, each being terminated by a large 
Umbel of white Flowers. The Leaves ſtand on very 
long Foot Stalks, whoſe Baſes embrace the Stalks, and 
divide firſt into 3 ſmaller, and the middle Foot Stalk di- 
vides again into 3 fmaller, and theſe are again divided 
into ſmall Foot Stalks, which ſuſtain 3 Spear-ſhaped en- 
tire Lobes ; the middle one which is the largeſt, is 2 
Inches and a Half long, and almoſt 1 broad, the other 
are leſs ; they are ſtiff, of a gray Colour, and fit cloſe 
to the Foot Stalks. The rincipal Umbel of Flowers, 
is compoſed of 34 ſmall Umbels ; the Involucrum of 
the great Umbel is compoſed of 10 ſhort blunt Leaves 
alternately larger ; theſe, after the Flowers are blown, 
are reflexed back to the Foot Stalk z the particular Um- 
bels have long Foot Stalks, which ſpread out from one 
Center in Rays, and are nearly equal, ſo that the prin- 
cipal Umbel is uniform ; the Involucra of theſe are 
compoſed of 7 ſhort acute-pointed Leaves. I he Flow- 
ers have 5 Heart-ſhaped Petals a little inflexed, theſe are 
foes by oblong channelled Fruit having 5 narrow 
membranaceous Borders, which divide into 2 Seeds, 
plain on the Sides which join, but channelled on the 
o_ This Plant flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen 
in Auguſt. | 

11 20 Sort grows naturally in Auſtria and Bohemia ; 
the Root is like the former, the Stalks not fo thick, 
but nearly as tall; the Foot Stalks of the Leaves divide 
into 3 as the former, and the Middle one is again divided 
into 3 ſmaller, which divide into ſmall Foot Stalks, that 
for the moſt part ſuſtain 5 Lobes, but there are ſome 
which have but three. The Lobes are an Inch and a 
Half long, and half an Inch broad; they are ot a 
brighter gray than thoſe of the other, and not ſo ſtiff. 
The Umbels are compoſed of about 12 or 14 ſmall Um- 
bels, all of them much leſs than thoſe of the former. 


The Plant flowers, and the Seeds ripen about the ſame 


Time as the other. | | 

This Sort never alters to the firſt, for I have many 
Years raifed both Sorts from Seeds, and have not obſer- 
ved either to change 

The 3d Sort grows naturally on the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains 3 this has a ſtrong perennial Root like the 2 for- 
mer, the Stalks riſe 5 or 6 Feet high, and ſuſtain very 


large Umbels of Flowers. The Leaves are very large, 


being 
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being compoſed of many Diviſions of the Foot Stalks, 
which are again divided into ſmaller ; theſe ſuſtain 3 
narrower Lobes than either of the former. This Sort 
flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in Auguſt. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in Autumn ſoon after they are ripe, on a 
Border of freſh undunged Earth; and in the Spring, 
when the Plants will appear, they ſhould be kept con- 
ſtantly clear from Weeds ; and in very dry Weather 
ſhould be watered, which will greatly promote their 
Growth. Where the Plants come up tao cloſe together, 
they ſhould be thinned, ſo as to leave them 3 or 4 Inch- 
es apart, which will be ſufficient Room for them the 
firſt Seaſon ; and at Michaelmas when their Leaves de- 
cay, ſome of the Plants may be carefully taken up, ſo 
as not to cut or break their Roots, and tranſplanted in- 
to a moiſt ſhady Border, about 3 Feet aſunder, where 
they may remain for Continuance. If theſe Plants 
thrive, well, they will produce Seeds the fecond Seaſon, 
otherwiſe it will be the third Summer before they flow- 
er end ſeed ; atter which the Roots will abide many 
Years, and greatly increaſe in their Size, and will pro- 
duce Seeds every Year, 

The Culture which theſe Plants require, is only to 
keep them clear from Weeds ; and every Spring, juſt 
before the Plants put out their Leaves, to dig the 
Ground between them gently, ſo as not to injure their 
Roots; and when the Flower Stems are advanced, to 
place ſome Sticks down by them, to which their Stems 
ſhould be faſtened with Baſs, to ſupport them from be- 
ing broken down by Winds; for as theſe Stems riſe to 
the Height of 4 or 5 Feet, ſo when their Umbels of Seeds 
are formed, which are generally pretty large and heavy, 
they often occaſion their Stems falling to the Ground, 
where they are not ſupported. 

SILIQUA. Se Ceratonia. 
gn bf ag See Cercis, 

SILIQUOUS, is Plants whoſe Seeds are in a Huſk, 
Pod, or Shell, | 

SILPHIUM. Lin, Gen. Pl. 882. Chryſanithenum. Mer. 

Hit. 3. Baſtard Chryſanthemum. - 
The Charaters are, 

T be cammon Empalement of the Flower is oval, imbri- 
cated, and permanent ; the Scales are oval, prominent, 
end reflexed in the Middle. The Diſt of the Flower is com- 
poſed of hermaphrodite Florets which are tubulous, of 1 
Leaf, indented in 5 Parts at the Top. Theſe have 5 


Hort Hair-like Stamina, terminated by cylindrical Summits, 


and a flender taper Germen ſupporting a lang hairy Style, 
2.7 by ſingle Stigma 2 are barren. The Rays 
of the Flower are compeſed of « ftw female half Flarety, 
which are long, Spear-ſbaped, and for the moſt part have 

Indentures at their Points ; theſe bave 4 Heart-ſbaped 

| with a ſbort ſingle Style, baving 2 briftly Stigmas of 
the ſame Length, Theſs are ſucceeded by fingle Heart-ſbaped 
Seeds with a membraneceous Border, indented at the T op, 


" each Paint ending with a Horn er Tooth, and ſeparated by 


linear Chaff, ripening in the Empalement. 
f e Species are, 

1. SILPHIU M foliis binis, ternis quaternifee. Silphium 
with Leaves by Pairs, Threes and Fours at à Joint. 
Chryſanthemum Virginianim, foliis aſperis tribus vel qua- 


. lerms ad genicula fntis, Mor, Hifl. 3. p. 24+ Firginian 


01. II. 


* 


SIL | | 
Corn Marygold, with rough Leaves placed by Threes or 


Fours at a Joint. 

2. SILPHIUM foltis indiviſis ſeſſilibus oppoſitis, inferio- 
ribus alternis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 920. Silphium with undivided 
Leaves ſet oppoſite cloſe to the Stalks, whoſe lower 
Leaves are alternate. Afleriſcus corone ſolis folia & fa- 
cie, Hort. Elth. 42. Afteriſcus with the Leaf and Appea- 
rance of Sunflower, . | 

3. StLPHIUM folits oppefitis petiolatis ſerratit. Flor. 
Virg. 181. Silpbium with fawed Leaves having Foot 
Stalks which grow oppoſite, Cbryſantbemum Marianum 
virge auree Americane faliis, florum petalis tridentatis, 
Pluk. Mant. 46. Maryland Corn gold, with an Ame- 
rican golden Rod Leaf, and the Petals of the Flower 
indented in three Parts. 

4. SILPHIUM /i, lanceolatis alternis ſcabris, abſoletè 
ſerratis, caule fruticoſo. Silphium with rough Spear d 
Leaves placed alternate, which have flight awed Edges, 
and a ſhrubby Stalk, Corona ſalis Americana arbareſcens, 
flare parve lute, ſemine alato. Houſt. 11. Tree Ame- 
rican Sunflower, with a ſmall yellow Flower and 2 
winged Seed. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in many Parts of North 
America ; the Root is perennial and ligneous, the Stalks 
are annual; theſe riſe 5 Feet high or more, in good 
Land; they are of a purpliſh Colour, and branch toward 
the Top. The Leaves are oblong, rough, and have 
ſome ſharp Teeth on their Edges ; they are from 3 to 4 
Inches long, and almoſt 2 broad; toward the Bottom 
of the Stalk, they ſtand by Fours round it at each 

oint; higher up they are by Threes, and at the T 

y Pairs, fitting cloſe to the Stalks. The Flowers 

on pretty long Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining one Flower, 
whoſe Empalement is compoſed of 3 Orders of Leaves 
placed imbricatim, like the Scales of Fiſh, the outer 
Order being the ſmalleſt. The Ray or Border of the 
Flower is compoſed of 13 female halt Florets, which are 
yellow, Tongue-ſhaped, and indented in 3 Points at 
the End. . The Diſk or Middle of the Flower is made 
up of hermaphrodite tubulous Flowers, ſlightly cut into 
5 Parts at Top; theſe have 5 Stamina and a Style con- 
netted together, which are longer than the Tube of the 
Floret. This Plant flowers in July and Awguft, and 
when the Autumn proves warm, it will. produce ripe 

8. ' 

It is propagated by parting the Roots, as is practiſed 
for the perennial —— the beſt Time for this is 
in Autumn, when their Stalks begin to decay, The 
— may afterward be treated as the perennial Sun- 

wer. . 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Carelina ; the Root 
of this is perennial, the Stalk is thick, ſolid and ſet with 
prickly Hairs ; it riſes near 3 Feet high, and has many 
purple Spots ; the Leaves on the lower Part of the Stalk 
are placed alternate, but upward they are oppoſite, and 
ſit cloſe to the Stalk ; they are rough, about 2 Inches 
long, and one broad near their Baſe, having a few flight 
Indentures on their Edgess The upper Part of the 


Stalk divides into 8 or 6 (mall Branches, terminated by 


yellow radiated Flowers, like thoſe of the perennial 
Sunflower but ſmaller, having generally 9 female half 
Florets, which compoſe the Border or Ray, the other 
Parts are like thoſe of the former Sort. It flowers in 

K k k Auguſt . 
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Auguſt, but the Seeds do not ripen in England. This 
Sort is propagated by parting the Roots as the former, but 
as this is not quite ſo hardy, it ſhould be planted in a 
ſheltered Situation. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in many Parts of North 
America ; this is a perennial Plant, whoſe Stalks riſe 
near 3 Feet, and are garniſhed with oblong ſawed Leaves 
placed by Pairs, upon ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers 
are looſely diſpoſed at the Top of the Stalks, they are 
. and have their half Florets which compoſe the 

ay, indented in three Parts at the End. This Plant 
flowers in Auguſt, but the Seeds do not ripen here. It 
may be propagated as the former, and the Plants require 
the ſame Treatment. 

The 4th Sort was diſcovered growing naturally at 
La Vera Cruz in New Spain. This riſes with a ſhrub- 
by Stalk 8 or 10 Feet high, ſending out ligneous Branch- 

es, garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed alternate- 
ly on cvery Part of the Stalk ; they are 4 Inches long, and 
1 and a Half broad in the Middle, ending in acute 
Points; their Surface is rough, and their Edges ſlightly 
ſawed. The Flowers are produced at the End of the 
Branches, ſome ſingly on ſlender Foot Stalks, others are 
4 2 or 3 on each Foot Stalk; they are unequal in 

eight, and have ſhort ſcaly Empalements. The Flo- 
rets are ſhort which compoſe the Ray, and thoſe of the 
Diſk are more prominent than thoſe of the other Sorts. 
They are of a deep yellow Colour, but are not ſucceed- 

ed by Seeds in England. 
This Sort is with Difficulty propagated here, for un- 
Jeſs the Seeds are-procured from the Country where the 
Plants grow naturally, they cannot be obtained that 
Way, and the Cuttings are not apt to take Root. The 
only Method of getting them to grow, is to ſlip off the 
young Shoots in Fuly, and plant them in a Pot filled 
with ſoft Loam, and plunge the Pot into a gentle hot 
Bed, covering the Pot cloſely with a Bell or Hand Glaſs, 
and ſhade them from the Sun. When the Cuttings are 
rooted, they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate Pot 
filled' with light loamy Earth ; and during the warm 
Months, they may be placed in the open Air in à warm 
Situation, but' in Winter they ſhould be kept in a mode- 
rate Stove. | | | 

 SINAPIS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 7 35. Sinapi. Journ. Inſt. R. 
H. 22. Tab. 112. Muſtard ; in French, Mautarde. 
The Cbaradlers are, e 

The Empalement of the Flower is compeſed of 4 nar- 
row Leaves placed in Form of a Croſs, — — open 
"and fall off. The Flower has 4 roundiſh Petalt in Form 
of a Croſs, and 4 oval Nefaria, one on each Side of the 
ſhort Stamina and the Pointal, and one on each Side of the 
longer Stamina and the Empalement. It bas 6 Awl-ſhaped 
eres Stamina, 2 of which are oppoſite and as long as the 
Empalement, the otber 4 are longer. In the Center is 
placed a taper Germen, with a Style the Length of the Ger- 
men, crowned by a beaded Stigma. 'T he Germen afterward 

turns to an oblong Pad, which is very rough at Bottom, hav- 
ing 2 Cells, opening with 2 Values, whoſe intermediate 
Partition is large, compreſſed and almoſt twice the Length 
of the Valves, and the Seeds are globular. 
The Species are, | 
I. SinaPrs ſtliguis hiſp'dir, roftro obliquo longiſſims. 
Hort. Cliff. 338. Muſtard: with prickly Fods, and a 


SIN 


very long oblique Beak. Sinapi apii folio. C. B. Þ, 96 
Muſtard with a Smallage Leaf, commonly called white 
Muſtard. 

2. Six AIS ſiliguis glabris tetragonis. Hort, Cliff. 338 
Muſtard with a ſmooth four-cornered Pod. Sinapi radi 
folio. C. B. P. 99. Muſtard with a Rape Leaf, or com- 
mon vie # 

Six Apis filiquis multangulis toroſo-turgidis, r 
"M29 - oa . Cliff. 338. Muſtard — — * — 
rough ſwelling Pods, having a longer Beak. Sinap1 ar- 
venſe præcox, ſemine nigre, ſoliis integris. Tourn, Inſt.226, 
Early Field Muſtard, with a black Seed and' entire 
Leaves, vt © 

4. Six Arts ftliquis teretibus glabris obtuſft. Muſtard 
my _ wary one <p Sinapi Hiſpanicnm, pu- 
milum album. Tourn. Inſt 227. Low white Spani 
Muſtard. ns. » I jp 

5. SINAPIS ramis faſciculatit, foliis ſummis lancealatis 
integerrimis Hort. Upſal. 191. Muſtard with bundled 
Branches, and the upper Leaves Spear-ſhaped and en- 
tire. Sinapi Indicum maximum, latluce- folio. Par. Bat. 
230. Greateſt Indian Muſtard with a Lettuce Leaf. 

6. Six AIS foliis duplicato-pinnatis, laciniis linearibus. 
Hort. Cliff. 338. Muſtard with doubly winged Leaves, 
having linear Segments. Sinapi Hiſpanicum naſturtii 
2 Tourn. Inſt, 227. Spaniſh Muſtard with a Creſs 

eaf. a 


cultivated as a Sallad Herb for Winter and Spring Uſe. 


This riſes with a branched hairy Stalk 2 Feet high, 


the Leaves are deeply jagged on their Edges and are 
rough. The Flowers are diſpoſed in looſe Spikes at the 
End of the Branches ſtanding on horizontal Foot Stalks ; 
they have 4 yellow Petals placed in Form of a Croſs, 
which are ſucceeded by hairy Pods that end with long, 
compreſſed, oblique Beaks ; the Pods generally contain 
4 white Seeds. It flowers in Fune, and the Seeds ripen 
in Auguſt. | 

The 2d Sort is the common Muſtard, frequently found 
growing naturally in mariy Parts of England, but is alſo 
cultivated in Fields for the Seed, of which the Sauce 
called Muſtard is made. This riſes with a branching 
Stalk 4 or 5 Feet high; the lower Leaves are large, 
rough, and very like thoſe of Turnep, the upper Leaves 
are ſmaller and leſs jagged. [The Flowers are imall, 
— * and grow in ſpiked Cluſters at the End of the 

ranches; they have 4 Petals placed in Form of a Croſs, 
theſe are ſucceeded by ſmooth four cornered Pods. Ie 
flowers and ſeeds at the fame Time with the former. 

The 3d Sort = naturally on arable Land in'many 
Parts of England. The Seed of this is commonly ſold 
under the Title of Durham Muſtard Seed; of this there 
are 2 Varieties, if not diſtin Species; one with cut, 
and the other has entire Leaves. The Stalks riſe about 
2 Feet high, the Leaves are rough, and in one they are 


jagged like Turnip Leaves, and the others are oblong and; 


entire. The Flowers are yellows the Pods are turgid, 
angular, and have long Beaks. Theſe Flower in April 
and May, and the Seeds ripen in June. 


The 4th Sort grows natuaally in Spain; this ſeldom 


riſes more than 8 or 9 Inches high, the Leaves are 
ſmooth and much Jagged, the Stalk branches toward the 
Top, and is terminated by alooſe Spike of white Flow- 


ers; 


The 1ſt Sort is the common white Muſtard, generally . 


e 
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ers; theſe are ſucceeded by ſmooth, taper, blunt Pods, 
filled with ſmall brown Seeds. It flowers in June, and 
the Seeds ripen in fugu/?, 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in China, from whence 
the Seeds are frequently brought to England. I bis 
Plant is uſed as a boiled Sallad by the Chineſe, where it 
may prove acceptable to thoſe who have not better 
Herbs for that Purpoſe, but in England it is not regat- 
ded. The Stalks of this riſe 3 Feet high, and toward 
the Bottom are garniſhed with broad, ſmooth, jagged 
Leaves, but thoſe at the Top are entire. The Flowers 
are yellow like thoſe of the Ef Sort, and the Pods are 
ſmooth and turgid. It flowers in June, and the Seeds ri- 
pen in Auguſt. 

The 1ſt Sort is chiefly cultivated in Gardens, for a 
Sallad Herb in the Winter Seaſon The Seeds of this 
are commonly ſown very thick -in Drills, either on a 
warm Border or in very cold Weather on a moderate 
hot Bed, with Creſles and other ſmall Sallad Heros, 
which are commonly fit for Uſe in 10 Days or a Fort- 
night from the Time of ſowing ; for if they are large 


and have rough Leaves, they are too ſtrong to put into- 


Sallads. In order to ſave the Seeds of this Plant, a Spot 
of Ground muſt be ſown with it in the Spring, and when 
the Plants have 4 Leaves the Ground ſhould be hoed as 
for 'Turneps, to cut down the Weeds, and thin the 
Plants where they are too cloſe ; this ſhould be done in 
dry Weather, for then the Weeds will ſoon die after 
they are cut. If this is well performed, the Ground 
will remain clean for a Month, by which Time young 
Weeds will ſpring up again ; therefore the Ground 
ſhould be again hoed over, and the Plants left about 8 
or 9 Inches aſunder which will be ſufficient Room for 
this Sort to grow; if this is well performed indry Wea- 
ther, the Ground will remain clean till the Seeds are 
ripe. As ſoon as the Pods change brown, the Plants 
ſhould be cut off and ſpread upon Cloths two or three 
Days to dry, and then threſhed out for Uſe. 

The 2d Sort is cultivated only for the Seeds; theſe 
ſhould be ſown as thoſe of the firſt, and the Plants trea- 
ted in the ſame Manner, with this Difference of allow- 
ing the Plants twice as much Room, becauſe they grow 
much larger, ſo theſe ſhould be hoed out to the Diſtance 

of 18 Inches ; and as the Seeds will not ripen ſo ſoon as 

the other, ſo the Ground may require to be hoed 3 
Times over, but that may be eaſily ſeen by the Growth 
of the Weeds 

. The Seeds of theſe two firſt Species are ordered for 

medicinal Uſe. 
The zd Sort is a pretty common Weed on arable 
Lands in moſt Parts of England; this comes up early 
in the Spring amongſt the Corn, ſo flowers and ſeeds in 
May; therefore where it is not weeded out, the Seeds 
will ſcatter long before the Corn is ripe, and the Ground 
will be ſtocked with the Weed. 

The other three Sorts are preſerved in Botanick Gar- 
dens for Variety, but are never cultivated for Uſe ; theſe 
may be treated as the two firſt Species. | 

SINAPISTRUM. See Cleome. 

SISARUM. See Sium. | 

SISON. Lin Gen. Pl. 311. Sii ſpecies. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 308. Baſtard ſtone Parſley ; in French Bere. 


SIS 


The Charaders are, 

It has umbellated Flower ; the general Umbel is am- 
poſed of 6 thin — or ſmall Umbels, which are unequal, 
as are alſo the ſmaller, which have ten. The Irwolucra of 
both are four-leaved and unequal ; the Empalement of the 
Flower is ſcarce diſcernible. The outer Petals of the ge- 
neral Umbel are uniform ; the Flowers have 5 equal Þ - 
tals which are Spear-ſbaped and inflexed. 2 bave 5 
Hair-like Stamina- the Length of the Petals, terminated by 
fingle Summits. The oval Germen is ſituated under the 
Flnwer, ſupporting 2 reflexed Styles cretuned by obtuſe 
Stigmas. The Germen becomes an oval ſtreaked Fruit divi- 
ding in 2 Parts, each containing 1 oval flreaked Seed, con- 
dex on one Side and plain on the other. 


The Species are, 
1. S180N foliis pinnatis, umbellis ereflis. Prod. Leyd. 


195. Sifon with winged Leaves and erect Umbels. Sium 
aramaticum, fiſon oficinarum. Tourn. Inſt. 308. Baſtard 
Stone Parſley, or ſpurious Amomum. 

2. $180N foliis pinnatis, umbellis cernuis. Prad. Leyd. 
103. Sin with winged Leaves and nodding Umbels. 
Sium arvenſe, five ſagetum. Tourn, Inſt. 308. Honewort, 
or Corn Parſley. 

3. S150x His ternatis Hirt. Cliff. 99. Siſin with tri- 
foliate Leaves. Myrrhis Canadenſis trilobata. Mor. Hiſt. 
3. p. 301. Canada Myrrh with trilobate Leaves. 

4. Sisox foliolis werticillatis capillaribus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 253. Sin with Hair-like ſmall Leaves in 
Whorls. Carut foliis tenuiſſimis aſpbodeli radice. Tourn. 
— 306. Narrow-leaved Carraway with an Aſphodel 

oot 


The iſt Sort grows on the Side of Ditches, and moiſt 
ſhady Banks, in many Parts of England; it is a bien- 
nial Plant, which periſhes ſoon after ,the Seeds are ripe, 
The Root is taper, running deep into the Ground ; the 


lower Leaves are winged, they are compoſed of 4 Pair. © 


of Lobes terminated by an odd one ; theſe are an Inch 
and a Half long, and half and Inch broad, regularly in- 


dented on both Sides, and the Indentures ſawed; they 


are of a lucid green, and have an aromatick Odour. 
The Stalks riſe 3 Feet high, and branch out on every 
Side ; they are garniſhed with Leaves of the ſame Form 
with theſe below, but ſmaller ; at the End of the Branch- 
es, the Flowers are produced in ſmall Umbels. The 
Flowers are white, they appear in Fune and are ſucceed- 
ed by ſtriated Seeds of a hot pleaſant aromatick Smell 
and Taſte. which ripen in Auguſt. | 

This Plant is found growing ſo plentifully wild, as 
that it is rarely kept in Gardens; but whoever is wil- 
ling to propagate it ſhould ſow the Seeds in Autumn, 
in a moiſt ſhady Spot of Ground, where the Plants will 
come up, and require no farther Care, than to. keep 


them clean from Weeds; and if the Seeds are permitted 


to ſcatter, the Plants will rife without Care. The Seeds 
of this Plant is put into Yenice Treacle, for a Succeda- 


neum to the true Amomum. hat 
The 2d Sort grows naturally among Corn on moiſt. 


Land, in ſeveral Parts of England. This is allo a bien- 
nial Plant, which decays ſoon after the Seeds are ripe ;, 
it riſes with an upright talk about a Foot high, which 
rarely divides into Branches; the Leaves ſtand on pretty, 
long Foot Stalks, they are winged, but the Lobes 


are ſmaller and finer cut than thoſe of the former 3 
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the Umbels of Flowers are more compact. and nod 
on one Side. It flowers and ſeeds about the ſame Time 
as the former, and the Plant may be cultivated in che 
ſame Way. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in North America, but 
is preſerved by thoſe who are curious in Botany in their 
Gardens. This has a perennial Root ; the Stalk riſes 
a Foot and a Half high, and is garniſhed with trifoliate 
Leaves, whoſe Lobes are oval, Spear-ſhaped and ſawed 
on their Edges 3 they are about 3 Inches long, and one 
and a Half. broad; their Foot Stalks are ſet with briſtly 
Hairs, and their Baſe incloſed by a membranaceous 
Sheath which half embraces the Stalk. The Flowers 
are in Umbels which terminate the Stalks, and there are 
ſmall ones which come from the Wings of the Stalk ; 
they are very irregular in their Form. The Flowers 
are white, appear in June, andare fucceeded by oblong 
ftreaked Seeds which ripen in 2 | 

The 4th Sort grows naturally on the Alps and Ape- 
nines ; this riſes with a ſwelling; jointed Stalk, near 
2 Feet high, garniſhed with very fine ſlender Leaves, 
ſtanding 'm Whorls like thoſe of the Water Milfoil ; 
it branches out toward the Top, each Branch being 
terminated by a pretty large Umbel of Flowers, pur- 
plifh on their Outſide but white within; theſe ap 
the latter End of May, and the Seeds ripen the End 
of July. The Roots of this Plant are compoſed of 
— fleſhy Knots ſomewhat like thoſe of the Kings 

ar. 

" Theſe two laft mentioned Sorts may be cultivated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Autumn, for thoſe ſown 
in Spring ſeldom grow the firſt Year. The Plants 
require no other Culture than to thin them where too 
cloſe, and keep them clean from Weeds; they both de- 
light in a moiſt Soil and a ſhady Situation, where the 

oots will continue ſeveral Years. 

* SISYMBRIUM, Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 225. Tab. 109. 
Lin. Gen. Pl. 728. Water Creſſes. 

5 es are, Bapal 1 / 

e Flower bas a ſpreading Empalement compoſed of 4 
linear, Spear-fhaped, git ws. Leaves, which "i off; it 
has 4 oblong ſpreading Prtalt placed in Form of a Croſs, 
and 6 Stamina, 4 of which are longer than the Empale- 
ment, the other a, which are oppoſite, are p- and 
terminated by fingle Summits; it bas an oblong flender 
Germen, with fearce any Style, crowned by an obtuſe Stig- 
ma. The Germen becomes a taper oblong incurved Pod bav- 
ing 2 Cells, opening with 2 Valves ſhorter than the inter- 
mediate Partition, and filled with ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are, | 

1. St$YMBRIUM fliquis declinatis, foliis pinnatit, 
Molis ſubcordatis. Hort, Cliff. 336. Sifymbrium with de- 
cälining Pods, and winged Leaves whoſe Lobes are al- 

moſt Heart-ſhaped. W 
B. P. 104. Water Creſs. 

2. S1SYMBRIUM filiquis declinatis, foliis pinnatis, fo- 


Holis lanceolatis ferratis. Hort. Cf 336. Sifmbrium 
a 


with declining Pods, and winged Leaves having Spear- 
Maped ſawed Lobes. Eruce paluſtris, r %%, fili- 
oblonga. C. B. P. 98. Marſh Rocket with a Creſs 
Leaf, and a long Pod. | | 
3. SteyMBR1UM fiiquir declinatis, oblongo-ovatis, fo- 
lis pinnatifidis ſerratir. Lin. Sp. Pt. 657. Sifymbrium 


flurtium aguaticum fupinum. C. 


SIS 


with oblong, oval, declining Pods, and Wing-pointed 
ſawed Leaves. Raphanus aquaticus. foliis in profundas 
lacinias divifis. C. B. P. 97. Water Radith with Leaves 
deeply cut. 

4- SISYMBRIUM iir ſimplicibus dentatis ſerratis. 
Hort. Cliff. 336. Siſymbrium with fingle indented ſawed 
Leaves. Raphanus aquaticus alter. C. B P. 97. Ano- 
ther Water Radiſh. 

5. StSYMBRIUM fi/iquis axillaribus ſeſſilibus ſubulatis 
aggregatis, foliis repando- dentatit. Hort. Upſal. 193. Si- 
Hmbrium with Awl-ſhaped Pods in Cluſters ſitting cloſe 
to the Stalks, and indented Leaves which turn back- 
ward. Eryfomum polyceration vel corniculatum. C. B. P. 
101. Many-podded or horned Hedge Muſtard. 

6. SISYMBRIUM pretalis calyce minaribus, folis decom- 
poſito pinnatis. Flor. Suec. Siſymbrium with Petals ſmaller 
than the Empalement, and decompounded winged 
Leaves. Eryſimum ſophie diftum. Raii. Syn. Ed. 3. p. 298. 
Hedge Muſtard, called Sophia or Flixweed. 

7. SISYMBRIUM foliis pinnato-haſlatis flacridit, folio- 
lis ſublinearibus integerrimis, pedunculis laxis. Hort. Upſal. 


"193. Sifymbrium with Spear, Wing-pointed, flaccid 


Leaves having linear entire Lobes with looſe Foot Stalks. 
Rapiſtrum Italicum filiquir longiſſimis. C. B. P. 95. Iali- 
an Charlock with very long Pods. 

8. SISYMBRIUM foliis pinnato- haſtatit dentatit, filiquis 
ereftis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 659. Siſymbrium with Spear-ſhaped, 
winged, indented Leaves, and ere& Pods. Eryſimum 
latifolium, majus glabrum. C. B. P. 131. Smooth great- 
er, broad-leaved Hedge Muſtard, 

9. SISYMBRIUM folits lanceolatis dentato-ſerratis cau- 
linis. Hort. Cliff. 337. Siſymbrium with Spear-ſhaped, 
winged, indented 9 on the Stalks. Heſperis lutea, 
filiquis 1 Turn. Inſt. 222. Yellow Rocket 
with cloſed Pods. . 

The 1f Sort is the common Water Crefs, found in 
Ditches and Rills of Water in moft Parts of England. 
The Roots of this Plant are compoſed of a great Num- 
ber of long Fibres, which faſten themſelves to the Mud 
at the Bottom of the Ditches from which ariſe ſeveral 
Stalks garniſhed with winged Leaves, compoſed of 5 or 6 
Pair of Lobes, which are roundiſh and almoſt Heart- 
ſhaped, terminated by an odd one; theſe ſtand almoſt 
alternate along the Mid-rib. The Stalks rife a Foot and 
a Half high; they are hollow, channelled, and divide at 
the Top into 2 or 3 Branches, terminated by looſe Spikes 
of ſmall white Flowers, compoſed of 4 Petals placed in 
Form of a Croſs; theſe appear the Beginning of June, 
and are ſucceeded by taper Pods filled with' ſmall brown' 
Seeds which ripen in 7 , | 

This Plant has of late Years been generally uſed as 


Sallad Herbs in the Spring of the Year, and is by 


many preferred to all other Sorts of Sallads for the 

reeable warm bitter Taſte, and, being accounted an 
excellent Remedy for the Scurvy, and to cleanſe the 
Blood, as alſo a good Diuretick, it has greatly obtained 
a Preference to moſt other Herbs for Winter and Spring 
Uſe with moſt People. This is generally gathered in 
the Ditches, and in other ſtanding Waters near London, 
to ſupply the Markets, but whoever has a Mind 'to 


_ cultivate it may eaſily do it, by taking fome of the 
Plants, from the Places of their naturat Growth, early - 


in the Spring, being careful to preſerve their Roots as 
entire 
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entire as poſſible, and plant them into Mud, and then 
let the Water in upon them by Degrees. When they 
have taken Root, they will ſoon flouriſh, and ſpread over 
a large Compaſs of Water ; they ſhould not be cut the 
firſt Seaſon but ſuffered to run to Seed, which will fall 
into the Water and furniſh a ſufficient Supply of 
Plants afterward. 

But where the Water is ſo deep that it will not be 
eaſy to plant them, the beſt Method will be to get a 
Quantity of the Plants juſt as their Seeds are ripening, 
and throw them on the Surface of the Water, where 


they are deſigned to grow, and their Seeds will ripen, - 


and fall to the Bottom, where they will take Root, and 
produce a Supply of theſe Plants. Theſe Plants pro- 
duce Seed in Fuly, which is the proper Time for this 
Work. | 

Some of thoſe People who gather this Herb for Uſe, 
either through Ignorance or ſome worſe Deſign, have fre- 
quently taken the creeping Water Parſnep, and fold it 
ſor Water Creſs, whereby many Perſons have ſuffered 
who have eaten it, therefore thoſe, who make Uſe of 


Water Creſs, ſhould be careful to have the right Plant; 


they may be eaſily diſtinguiſneddl by the Shape of their 
Leaves, thoſe of the Water Creſs having roundiſh al. 
moſt Heart-ſhaped ſmall Leaves or Lobes, with a few 
Indentures on their Edges,' and are of a dark green 
Colour, but thoſe of the Water Parſnep have oblong 
Lobes ending in Points ; they are of a light green; and 
ſawed on their Edges. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally on the Borders of the 
River Thames, and in ſome other Parts of England: The 
Leaves of this Sort are longer than thoſe of the iſt; the 
Lobes are much narrower, and ſawed on their Edges; 
the Flowers ſtand on longer Foot Stalks, and are much 
ſmaller. This ſpreads and multiplies as the firſt, 

The 3d and 4th Sorts grow naturally on the Banks of 


the Thames, and in Ditches in many Parts of England, q 


ſo are not admitted into Gardens. | 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
and Jtaly ; it is an annual Plant, whoſe Stalks ſpread 
and decline toward the Ground ; they grow a Foot 
long, and divide into _ Branches, garniſhed with 
ſmooth Leaves, ſhaped- like the Point of a Halberd, 


deeply ſinuated on their Borders, and indented, whoſe: 


Indentures turn backward. The Flowers come out in 
Cluſters at the Wings of the Stalk ; oy are ſmall, yel- 
low, and are ſucceeded by flender crooked Pods ftanding 
in Cluſters ; they appear in June and July, and the Seeds 
ripen in Auguſt and September. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in uncultivated Places, 
and alſo by the Side of Footways, in many Parts of Eng- 
land. The Leaves of this are divided into very 
narrow Segments; the Stalksriſe a Foot and a or 
better ; they are garniſhed with winged Leaves, whoſe 
Lobes are fnely cut, reſembling thoſe of the true Ro- 
man Wormwood. The Flowers are produced in looſe 


Spikes at the Top of the Stalk ; they are ſmall, yellow, 


and compoſed of four Petals ſet in Form of a Croſs ; 


theſe appear in June, and are ſucceeded by flender Pods 


filled with ſmalſ roundiſh Seeds, which ripen in Auguft, 
and then the Plant dies. The Seeds of this Plant are 
uſed in Medicine, and are by ſome greatly recom- 
mended for the Gravel and Stopages of Urine. 


SIS 
The 7th Sort grows _— 


in France aud Italy. 
The lower Leaves are flaccid, and cut in Form of wing- 
ed Leaves ending in Arrow-pointed Lobes. The Stalk 
riſes near 3 Feet high, garniſhed with linear Wing- 
pointed Leaves; it branches out greatly on every Side; 
the Flowers grow ſparſedly toward the End of the Branch- 
es, which are ſucceeded by very long ſlender Pods, 
which are ſmooth, filled with ſmall yellowiſh Seeds. It 
flowers in June, the Seeds ripen in Auguſt, and the Plant 
dies ſoon after, 

The two laſt are preſerved in Botanick Gardens for 
Variety. If their Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the 
Plants will come up in Plenty, and require no other Care 
but to thin them, and keep them clean from Weeds, or 
if their Seeds are ſown in Autumn, they will, ſucceed. 
better than in the Spring. | 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in many Parts of Eng- 
land, fo is ſeldom adminted into Gardens; this is an an- 
nual Plant which ſows itſelf, and comes up without Care. 
It was remarked, after the great. Fire of Londsn, that 
this Plant came up in great Plenty on the Ruins. 

The gth Sort grows naturally on the Helvetian 
Mountains ; this hath a perennial Root, from which 
ariſe ſeveral branching Stalks near 3 Feet high, gar- 
niſhed with Spear - ſnaped Leaves, about 3 Inches long. 
and 1 broad, ſawed on their Edges, and of a deep-green, 
ſtanding alternately on the Stalks. The Flowers grow 
in looſe Spikes at the Top of the Stalks; they are ſmall, 
yellow, and compoſed of 4 Petals placed in Form 
of a Croſs; theſe appear in June, and are ſucceeded 
by taper Pods filled with ſmall Seeds which ripen in 

£ | 


457. , 

f preſerved in fome Gardens for Variety, but it 
has no great Beauty g it is propagated hy Seeds, which 
ſucceed beſt when fown in Autumn, for thoſe ſown in the 
Spring ſeldom come up the ſame Year. The Plants te- 
ure no Care, and love a cool ſhady Situation. 

SISY RINCHIUM Lin. Gen. Pl. g08; Bermudiangs, 
Teurn. Inſt. R. H. 387. Tab. 208. | 
The CharadAers are, 

The Sheath, which incloſes the Flowers, faces both> 
Ways, and is ed of A compreſſed Keil-fbaped Leaves. 
The Flower bas 6 oblong Petals which ſpread open, and. 
bave an acute Point, and 3 very Hart Stamina terminated. 
by bifid Summits fixed to the Baſe of the Style, with on 
2 Germen "gs under the Flower, ing an 

. d Style, crowned by a trifid reflexed Sti 
The be turns to an oval T. — 
3 Cells filled with roundiſh Seeds. FI. 61 

— per ies are, | | 
I. SISYRINCHIUM foliis ęgladiolat : exicaulibus,. 
pedunculis breviaribus. — — | 
Leaves embracing the Stalks, and ſhorter Foot- Stalks, . 
to the Flower. Bermudiana iridis folio fibrosd radice.. 
Int. R. H. 338. Bermudiana with an Iris Leaf and a. 
fibrous Root. | 

2. S1SYRINCHIUM foliis lineari-gladialatis, pedunculis 
Js 7 ar 22 with linear Sword - ſnaped Leaves, 

o⁰ 


d longer Foot Stalks to the Flower. Bermudiana gra- 


minea, flore minore cerulas. Hort. Elth. 49. Graſs-leaved. 
Bermudiana with a ſmaller blue Flower. 

3 'SISYRINCHI1 UM lit plicatis, ſpatha biflra. SC,. 

plaited Leaf and two in a. 

Sheath. 


rinchium with a p 
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Sheath. Bermudiana palmæ folio, radice bulboſa. Lign. 
Tourn. _ 381. Bermudiana with a Palm Leaf and a 
bulbous Root. | | 
The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Bermuda, from 
whence it had the Title of Bermudiana given it by Tour- 
nefort ; this has a fibrous Root, from which ariſe ſome 
ſtiff Sword-ſhaped Leaves, 4 or 5 Inches long and Halt 
an Inch broad of a dark green Colour and entire ; be- 
tween theſe come out the Stalk which riſes 6 Inches high; 
it is compreſſed, and has 2 Borders or Wings running 
the whole Length, and 3 or 4 Sword-ſhaped Leaves 
which embrace it ; theſe ere, and are hollow- 
ed like the Keel of a Boat. The Stalk is terminated by 
a Cluſter of 6 or 7 Flowers, ſtanding on ſhort Foot 
- Stalks, incloſed by a two leaved Keel-ſhaped Sheath be- 
fore they open; the Flowers are of a deep blue Colour 


with yellow Bottoms; they are compoſed of 6 oval by 


Petals ending in acute Points; they ſpread open, and 
the Flowers,*when fully expanded are an Inch over. In 
the Center is ſituated an upright Style, at the Bottom 
of which are 3 Stamina whoſe Summits fit cloſe to 
it and the Top has a Stigma cut into 3 Parts which 
are reflexed back to the Style ; theſe are of a Gold Co- 
jour. The Flowers appear in June, and, when they 
fall away, the Germen, which was ſituated under, turns 
to an oval obtuſe Capſule with 3 Cells filled with round- 
Iſh Seeds. | | IF T1 

The ad Sort grows naturally in Virginia; this has a 
Perennial fibrous Root, from which ariſe many very nar- 
row Spear-ſhaped Leaves about 3. Inches: long, and 
ſcarce an 8th Part of an Inch broad, of a light green 
Colour, and entire: The Stalks riſe about 3 Inches 
high ; they are very ſlender, compreſſed and bordered 
like thoſe of the firſt, and have ſhort narrow Sword- 
ſhaped Leaves, whoſe Bates embrace them; they are 
terminated by 2 ſmall pale blue Flowers incloſed in a 2- 
leaved Sheath, ſtanding on longer Foot Stalks than thoſe 
of the other, which flower about the ſame Time, and 
their Seeds ripen in Auguſt. 

Theſe two Species have been blended together by ma- 
ny Botaniſts, who, it is very probable, have not ſeen 
them both, or at leaſt have not had an opportunity of cul- 
tivating them, for thoſe, who have, can be under no 
Doubt of their being diſtinct Species. I have cultiva- 
ted both in the ſame Soil and Situation upward of 20 
Years, during which Time I frequently raiſed both 
Sorts from Seed, and have never obſerved either of 
them alter. The Leaves, Stalks, and Flowers of the 
firſt are 3 Times as large as thoſe of the ſecond, and 
the Sheath incloſes 6 or ) Flowers whereas thoſe of 
the ſecond have rarely more than two, and theſe do 
not expand but for a rt Time in the Morning, 
whereas thoſe of the firſt continue open the whole 


Theſe Plants are | gang by Seeds, and by part- 
ing their Roots ; if they are raiſed from Seeds, theſe 
ſhould be ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they-are ripe, 
on an Eaſt aſpe&ed Border, where they may have only 
the Morning Sun: The beſt Way will be to fow them 
in Drills at 3 or 4 Inches Diſtance, covering them 
about half an Inch with light Earth. In the Spring 
the Plants will appear, when their Leaves will have 
much Reſemblance to Graſs, therefore Care ſhould be 


” 
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taken'that they are not pulled up as Weeds by thoſe who 
clean the Ground. During the firſt Summer they will 
require no other Care, but to keep them clean from 
Weeds, unleſs the Plants ſhould come up fo cloſe as not 
to have Room to grow, in which Caſe, Part of them 
ſhould be drawn out to give Room to the others, and theſe 
may be planted in a ſhady Border at 3 Inches Diſtance, 
where they may remain till Autumn, wheiTthey ſhould 
be tranſplanted to the Places where they are to remain, 
and the following Summer they will flower. Thee 
Plants love a ſhady Situation and a ſoft loamy undung- 
ed Soil. ; 

The Time for. tranſplanting and flipping the old 
Roots is early in Autumn, that they may get good Roots 
before Winter. They are both ſo hardy as to thrive 
in — "ee Air in England, and are very rarely injured 

old. / 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in the Ve- Indies this 
has a ſmall oval bulbous Root covered with a bright 
red Skin, from which come out the Leaves very. like 
the firſt Leaves of Palm Trees, but of a thinner} Sub- 
ſtance ; they are 9g or 10 Inches long and 1 broad, ha- 
ving 5 or 6 longitudinal Plaits ; they are of a light 
green, ending with Points, and 2 Leaves embrace each 
other at their Baſe ; between theſe ariſes the Foot Stalk 
of the Flower, which is 4 Inches long, and ſuſtains 
at the Top 2 or 3 ſmall blue Flowers incloſed in a Spa- 
tha or Sheath ; theſe are compoſed of 6 Petals which 
expand like thoſe of the other Sorts, but do not con- 
tinue open longer than 3 or 4 Hours in the Morn- 
mg, and are cloſed up the Remainder of the Day, and 
when they are expanded, their Petals are ſo ſmall as to 
make but: little Appearance. This Sort flowers com- 
monly in the Middle of Summer, but does not keep 
any particular Month; they are never ſucceeded by 
Seeds in England. : 

This is propagated by Offsets from the Roots, which 
are ſent out in Plenty.; theſe ſhould be taken off when 
the Roots are tranſplanted : The Time for doing this 
is ſoon after the Leaves decay, or before the Roots be- 
gin to ſhoot again. They muſt be planted in ſmall Pots 

lled with light loamy undunged Earth, and plunged in- 
to the Tan Bed in the Stove, where they ſhould con- 
ſtantly remain, for they are too tender to thrive' in this 
Country unleſs thus treated. Their after Management 
is the ſame as for other bulbous-rooted Plants from the 
ſame Countries. | 

Sifſyrinchium. Tourn. or Spaniſh Earth Nut, is by Dr. 
Linnæus referred to the Genus 1ris or Fleur-de-lis, but, 
as it is a Plant that will not live long in a Garden, I have 
omitted mentioning it in this Work, 

SIUM. . Torn. Int. R. H. 308. Tab. 162. Lin. Gen. 
Pl. 310. Siſarum. Tourn. 255 308, Tab. 163. Water 
Parineps and Skirrets; in French, Chervi. 

Ihe Charadlers are, | 

It bath an umbellated Flower ; the general Umbel is va- 
rious in different Species ; the ſmall ones are plain and 
ſpreading.. The general Involucrum is compoſed of ſeveral 
Jhert Spear. ſbaped reoflexed Leaves; thiſe of: the ſmaller 
are of very ſmall narrow Leaves. - The general Umbel is 
uniform ; the Flowers bave 5 inflexed Petals which are 
equal they have 5 Stamina termmated by ſingle Summits, 
and a ſmall Germen fituated under the Flawer, ſupporting 

2 reflexed 


— 
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2 reflexed Styles, crowned by obtuſe Stigmar. The Germen 
becames a roundiſb, coal, flreated Fruit [flitting in two, 
each Part containing 1 flre ated Seed, plain on x Side, and 
convex on the other, 

The Species are, 

t. Stun foliis pinnatis, umbella terminali. Hort. Cliff. 
98. Sium with winged Leaves, and the Stalk terminated 
by an umbel. Strum latifolium. C. B. P. 154. The 
great Water Parſnep. 

2. $1UM foliis pinnatis ſerratis, umbella terminali. Sium 
with winged ſawed Leaves, and Umbels terminating the 
Stalks. Sium froe apium paluſtre, foliis oblongis. C. B. 
P. 154. Common upright Water Parſnep. 

. Strum foliis pinnatit, umbellis axillaribus ſeſſilibus. 
Hort. Cliff. 98. Sium with winged Leaves and Umbels 
of Flowers ſitting cloſe to the Wings of the Stalks. 
Sium umbellatum repens. Ger. Emoc. 256. 258. Creep- 
ing Water Parſnep. = 

4. Stun feliis pinnatis, floralibus ternatis. Hort. Cliff. 

98. Sium with winged lower Leaves, but thoſe under 
the Flowers trifoliate. Siſarum Germanorum. C. B. P. 
155, Germen Skirrets. 
F. Stun foliolis linearibus deeurrentibus connatis, Hort. 
Cliff. 98. Sium with linear ſmall Leaves having running 
Membranes, and join at their Baſe round the Stalk. 
Ammi perenne. Mor. Umb. Perennial Biſhops-weed. 

6. Stu u feliis radicalibus ternatir, caulinis bipinnatis, 
Prod. Leyd. 105. Sium with trifoliate Bottom Leaves. 
and thoſe on the Stalks doubly winged. Myrrbis foliis 

Minacæ lete virentibus. Teurn, Cor, 33. Myrrh with 
ight green Parſnep Leaves. 

The iſt Sort is the great Water Parſnep, which grows 
naturally in deep Waters in ſeveral Parts of England; it 
riſes with upright Stalks 5 or 6 Feet high, garniſhed 
with large winged Leaves ſhaped like thoſe of the com- 
mon Parſnep, and the Stalk is terminated' by large Um- 
bels of pale yellow Flowers. This Plant flowers in 
June and Fuly, and the Seeds ripen the End of Auguſt ; 
it is never cultivated in Gardens. | 

The 2d Sort is the common upright Parſnep, which 
grows naturally in Ditches in moſt Parts of England; 
this riſes with an upright branching Stalk near 3 Feet 
high, garniſhed with winged Leaves compoſed of 3 or 
4 Pair of oblong ſawed Lobes, terminated by an odd 
one. The Stalk is terminated by an Umbel of white 
Flowers which appear in June, and are ſucceeded by 
Seeds which ripen in Autumn; this is rarely cultiva- 
ted as it is a common Weed in Ditches and ſtanding 
Waters. Both theſe Plants have been recommended 
by ancient Phyſicians for their Virtues in Medicine, 
but at preſent they are ſeldom uſed, | 

The 3d Sort is very common in ſtanding Waters in 
moſt Parts of England. The Stalks ſpread over the 
Surface, and produce Umbels of white Flowers at their 
oints. This is the Plant which i; frequently gathered 
and ſold for Water Creſs, as is before mentioned under 
the Articles Si/ymbrium. | | 

The 4th Sort is the common Skirret, which was for- 
merly more cultivated in the Engliſh Gardens than at 
preſent. The Roots are the only Part uſed, and al. 
though it is mentioned in moſt Difpenſaries as a medici- 
nal Plant, yet it is rarely uſed as ſuch, being better adapt- 


ed for the Kitchen. It is eſteemed a wholeſome Root, 


will 


into linear 
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affording good Nouriſhment, but has a Flatulency, and 
its very ſweet Taſte is difagreeable to many Palates. 

The Root of this Plant is compoſed of ſeveral fleſhy 
Fibres, as large as a Man's little Finger, which join to- 
gether in one Head. The lower - Leaves are winged, 
having 2 or 3 Pair of oblong Lobes terminated by an 
odd one; the Stalk riſes a Foot high, and is terminated 
by an Umbel of white Flowers which appear in Fuly, 
and are ſucceeded by ſtriated Seeds like thoſe of Parſley 
which ripen in Autumn. 

This Plant is cultivated two Ways, firſt by Seeds, 
and afterward by Slips from the Root: The ſormer 


Method I think the more eligible, becauſe the Roots, 


which are raiſed from Seeds, generally grow larger than 


thoſe raiſed by Slips, and are leſs — to be ſticky. 


The Seeds ſhould be ſown the latter End of March or 
the Beginning of April, either in broad Caſt or in Drills; 
the Ground ſhould be light and moiſt, ſor in dry Land 


the Roots are generally ſmall, unleſs the Seaſon proves 


very moiſt. It the Seeds are good, the Plants will 
appear in 5 or 6 Weeks after they are ſown,. and, when 
they have put out their Leaves ſo as to be well diſtin- 


guiſhed from the Weeds, the Ground ſhould be hoed 
over to deſtroy the Weeds as is practiſed for Carrots, 


and where the Seeds are fown in broad Caft, the Plants 
ſhould be cut up, leaving them at the fame..Diſtance 


as Carrots, Thoſe ſown in the Drills ſhould alſo be 


thined to the. Diſtance of, 4 Inthes, and the Ground 
hoed over to deſtroy the Weeds. 
repeated 3 Times, as is uſually done for Carrots, 
which, if well performed in dry 


ſo that, unleſs there ſhould be much Rain about Mid- 


ſummer, there will be ſcarce any Neceſſity for farther 
cleaning the Plants, for their Leaves will ſpread, and 
In Au- 


prevent the Growth of Weeds after ward. 
tumn, when the Leaves begin to decay, the Roots- 
will be fit for Uſe, and may be continued all the Win- 
ter till they begin to ſhoot in the Spring, when they 
will become ſticky, as will alſo any of thoſe which tun 


up to Seed the firſt Summer, ſo that all ſuch ſhould be 


pulled up and thrown away. 

The Time for propagating this Plant by offsets is in 
the Spring, before they begin to ſhoot, at which Time 
the old Roots ſhould be dug up, and the Side Roots 


flipped off, preſerving an Eye or Bud to each; theſe 
ſhould be planted in Rows 1 Foot afunder, and 4 In- 
ches diſtant in the Rows. If the Ground is light, 
this may be performed with à Dibble, but for> ſtiff 
Land it will be beſt to make a Trench with a Spade, 
as for Aſparagus, laying the Roots therein at à pro- 


per Diſtance. The Ground muſt be kept clean by 


hoeing it as before directed, and at the Seaſon the Roots 


will be fit for Uſe. 


'»- The 5th Sort is a perennial Plant which grows natu- 


rally in Germany. The Roots of this Plant creep and 
ſpread very far under Ground; the leaſt Part of them 
w, ſo that when it is once br 


taſte like thoſe of Eryngo. e Leaves are divided 


which riſe 2 Feet high, and are terminated by large flat 
ted 5, 2the 0% CULTS Umbels 


This ſhould be- 


Weather, . will keep 
the Ground clean all the firſt Part of the Summer, 


ought into a Gar- 
den, it will ſoon, multiply; N 4 are thick, fleſhy and 


ments, and their Baſes embrace the Stalks, - 


— — — 
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Seeds 
T. SMILAX caule aculeato ele, fallin duntate ac 


S MI 

Umbels of white Flowers which appear in July, but 
their Seeds do not often ripen here. 

| The 6th Sort grows naturally in Sicily, and is preſer- 
ved in Botanick'Gardens for Variety. The lower Leaves 
are pretty broad, trifoliate, and of a lucid green; the 
Stalk riſes 2 Feet high, and is terminated by an Umbel 
of yellow Flowers in July; the Leaves on the Stalks 
are doubly winged, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn, 


which ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe. 


SMALLAGE. See Apium. | 
SMILAX. Teurn. Inſi. R. H. 654. Tab. 421. Lin. 
Gen. Pl. 992. Rough Bindweed. 

— The Characters are, | | | 

It is male and female in different Plants, The male 
Flowers have a 6 leaved, open, Bell-ſboped Empalement ; 


they have no Petals, but have 6 Stamina terminated by 


eblong Summits. The female Plawers have the like En- 


. Palement, but they fall off; they bave no Petals or Stamina, 


but have an oval Germen, ſupporting 3 very ſmall Styles, 
crowned by oblong reflexed Stigmas. I be en turns 
ts 4 gl Berry, with 2 Cells cantaining 2 globular 


The Species are, | 


Jeatis cordatis. Lin. S. Pl. 1028. Smilax with an angu- 
lar prickly Stalk, and Heart-ſhaped, prickly, indented 
Leaves. Smilex aſpera, fruflu rubente. C. B. F. 296. 
Rough Bindweed with a red Fruit. 

2. SMILAX caule aculeats an gulato, foliis cordatis in- 
ermibus, Smilax with an angular prickly Stalk, and 
Imooth Heart-ſhaped Leaves, Smilax orientalis, ſar- 
mentis aculeatir, rxcelſas arbores ſcangentibus, foliis nan 
ine. Tuurn. Car. 45. Eaftern rough Bindweed with 
prickly Runners climbing the talleft Trees, and Leaves 
not prickly. | rt bet | | 

3. SMILAx caule arnleato angulato, foliis inermibys 
retuſo-cordatis. Smilax with an angular prickly Stalk, 
and retuſe, Heart-ſhaped unarmed Leaves. Smilax 
witiculis ' afteris V irgimiana, falis bederaceo leni Zaraa 


 nobiliffima. Plak. Alm. 348. Virginia rough Bind- weed 
with prickly Vines, and a ſmonth Ivy Leaf, called Zeraa. 
Fur LAX caule aculeata tereti, foliis inermibus cor- 


415 oblongis multinerviis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1030. Sniilax 
with a taper prickly Stalk, and oblong, Heart-ſhaped, 
unarmed Ras with many Veins. ilax bryoniee ni- 
gre foliic, caule ſpinoſo, baccis nigris. Cateſh, Carol. 1. 
p. 52. Rough Bindweed with black Briony Leaves, a 


prickly Stalk, and black Berries. 


5. SMILAX cauls acuteate teretiuſculs, foliis inermibus 
evato-cordatis. Lin. Sp. Hl. 1029, Smilax with a taper 
prickly Stalk, and oval Heart-ſhaped unarmed Leaves. 
Radix China. C. B. P. 496. China Root. 


6. SurtAax caule ſubacultatu tereti, ſaliit inermibus 


cordatis trinerviis. Smilax with a taper Stalk having a 
few ſmall Thorns, and unarmed Heart-ſhaped Leaves 
with 3 Veins. f 
SM1LAx: coule aculbate trreti, faliit inermibut ſagit- 
ratis obtuſiuſcnlis trinerviis. Smilax with a prickly taper 
Stalk, and very blunt, Halbert-pointed, unarmed Leaves. 
Smilax aſnera ariſſylorbiæ ſoliis langioribus, ad baſin auri- 
culatis. Houft, MP. Rough Bindweed with longer Birth- 
wart Leaves cared: at their Baſe, 
8. SurLAx caule aculeato tereti, ſoliis ovato-lanceolatis 


. noſa, foliis ariſtolachiæ, baccis rubris. Cateſb. 
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nervis faliorum infernè aculeatis. Smilax with a taper prickly 

Stalk; and oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves whoſe Veins on 
the under Side are prickly. Smilax viticulis aſperis, 
foliis oblongis, nervis foliorum fpinofis. Houff. Rough 
Bindweed with a prickly Stalk, and oblong Leaves 
with prickly Veins. 

9. SMILAX caule aculeate angulate, foliis lanceclutis in- 
ermibus, acuminatis. Smilax with an angular prickly 
Stalk, and Spear-ſhaped, acute-pointed, unarmed Leaves, 
Smilax viticulis aſperis Virginiana, foliis anguſtis levibus 
nullis auriculis prædita. Pluk. | Phyt. Tab. 110. fig. 4. 
Virginia rough Bindweed with prickly Veins, and nar- 
row ſmooth Leaves without Ears. 

10. SMILAX caule inermi tereti, foliis inermibus ↄvato- 
cordatis quinguenerviis floribus corymboſss. Rough Bind- 
weed with a taper unarmed Stalk, oval Heart-ſhaped un- 
armed Leaves, and Flowers in a Corymbus. 

11. SMILAX caule inermi tereti, foliis inermibus ovati; 
trineruiic. Smilax with an unarmed a Stalk, and 


oval unarmed Leaves with 3 Veins. Smilax Virginiana, 


ſpinis innecuis armata latis canellæ folits, radice arundi- 


nacea craſſa & carnoſa. Pluk. Phyt. 110. fig. 5. Rough 
Bind weed of Virginia armed with innocent Spines, a 
broad Cinnamon Leaf, and a thick fleſhy Reed-like Root. 
I2. SMILAX- cqule inermi tereti, foliis inermibus oblon- 
go-cordatis trinervits, Smalax with a taper unarmed Stalk, 
and oblong, Heart-ſhaped, unarmed Leaves with 3 
Veins. Smuilax levis teamni foliis, claviculis longioribus. 
Houſt, Smooth Bindweed with black Briony Leaves, 
and longer Claſpers. | 
13. SMILAX caule inermi tereti, falits inermibus ovato- 


cordatis trinerviis, floribus corymbaſit. Smilax with a ta- 


per unarmed Stalk, oval, Heart-ſhaped, unarmed Leaves 


and Flowers in a Corymbus, Smilax. bumilis, non 4 

ar. 

1. p. 47. Dwarf Rough Bindweed without Spines, Birth- 
wort Leaves, and red Berries. 

14. SMILAX caule inermi tereti,  foliis inermibus cor - 

dato-oblongis trinerviis cum acumine. Smilax with a taper 


unarmed Stalk, and Heart-ſhaped oblong Leaves having 


Veins, ending with an acute Point. Smilax lævit, fe- 
bo tamhi latiſſimo, auriculis ad baſpn rotundioribus, Hauſt. 
Smooth Bindweed with the broadeſt black Briony Leaf 
with rounder Ears at the Baſe. . 

15. SMILAs cue inermi tereti, folits inermibus, cauli- 
nit cordatis, racemis ovato-oblengis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1091. 
Smilas with an unarmed taper Stalk, unarmed Heart- 


ſhaped Leaves on the Stalks, and oval oblong Bunches 


of Flowers, Smilax clawculata, hedere folia tota levis 2 
terra Mariand. Pluk. Phyt. Tab, 225. fg. 3. Rough 
Bindweed with Claſpers, and an Ivy Leaf totally ſmooth 
from Maryland. 154 | 

16. SwiLAx caule inermi tereti, foliis inermibus lance- 
olatis, Smiles with a taper unarmed Stalk, and Spear- 
ſhaped unarmed Leaves. Smilax laevis, lauri folio, bac- 
cis nigris, Cuteſb. Gar, 1. p, 15. Smooth Bindweed with 
a Bay Leaf, and black Berries. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally under Hedges and in 
Woods in Italy and Spain. The Roots are compoſed 
of many thick fleſby Fibres, which ſpread wide on 
every Side, and ſtrike deep in the Ground, from which 
come out ſeveral Stalks which are flender, angular, 


armed with ſhart exooked Spines, and have Claſpers 
on 
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on their Sides, by which they faſten themſelves to any 
neighbouring Plant for Support, and riſe 5 or 6 Feet 
high. The Leaves are ſtiff, Heart-ſhaped, and acute- 

ointed, about, 3 Quarters of an Inch broad at their 
Baſe, where they are eared, drawing narrower to a 
Point, and about 2 Inches long; they are of a dark 

reen and have 5 longitudinal Veins; their Edges are 
Ft with a few ſhort reddiſh Spines. The Flowers came 
out from the Wings of the Stalk in ſhort Bunches; 
they ate ſmall and whitiſh, having no Petals. Thoſe 
on the female Plants are ſucceeded.by red Berries which 
ripen in Autumn. 

The ad Sort grows naturally in Syria. The Roots 
are like thoſe of the former; the Stalks arc four-cor- 
nered and prickly ; theſe faſten then.ſelves to the Trees 
near them by their Claſpers, and mount to their Tops. 
The Leaves are Heart-ſhaped, 2 Inches long, and an 
Inch and three Quarters broad, at their Baſe ; they have 
no Spines on their Edges, but have 5 Veins runnin 
Lengthways. The Flowers and Fruit are like tho 
of the firſt Sort. $ 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Virginia. The Roots 
of this are like thoſe of the former; the Stalks are an- 
| nc) and prickly; the Leaves Heart-ſhaped, turnin 
backward, and unarmed; the Flowers ars ſmall, a 
come out in long looſe Bunches from the Wings of 
the Stalks; the Berries ate ſmall and red. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Carolina. The 
Roots are like the former; the Stalks are taper and 

rickly ; the Leaves oblong, Heart-ſhaped, four Inches 
rag, and two Inches and a Half broad at their Baſe, 
having no Spines, but longitudinal Veins ; the Flowers 
come out in long looſe; Bunches from the Side of the 
Stalks, and the Berries are black. | 

The sth Sort grows naturally at Garthagena in New 
Spain. The Roots are like the former the Stalks are 
taper, very ſtrong, and armed with ſhort ſtiff Spines; 
they ſaſten themſelves by their Claſpers to the neigh- 
bouring Trees, and riſe 20 Feet high. The Leaves are 
of a thick Subſtance, and have no Spines; they are 
oval, W Inches long, and 28 a Half 
broad at their Baſe, ending in an obtuſe 
have 3 longitudinal Veins. The Flowers are like thoſe 
of the other Species, but grow in cloſe Bunches, and 
the Berries are red. This is the ſame with a Plant 
which I received from China by the Title of China Root. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally at Cartbagena in New 
Spain; this has very ſtrong, taper Stalks, armed with a 
very. tew there Spines. The Leaves ate thick, unarm- 
ed, and Heart 

and a Half broad at their Baſe, ending with an acute 

oint. This Sort climbs on the neighbouring Trees, 
and riſes 30 Feet high. The Flowers of this I have 
not ſeen. | an 
The 7th Sort grows naturally at Le Vera Cruz in New 
* this hath a thick taper prickly Stalk, which 

imbs up the neighbouring Trees to the Height of 30 
or 40 Feet. The Leaves. are thick, (tiff, and unarm- 
ed; they are 5 Inches long, and have 2 round Ears at 


their Baſe, where they are 3. Inches and a Halt broad, 
but the other Part of the Leaves are 2 Inches broad to 
their Top, where they ate rounded; they have 3 lon- 


Situdinal Veins, and ſtand on ſhort Foot Stalks. 
Vor. Il. N | 


Point, and 


ſhaped; they are 5 Inches long, and 
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The 8th Sort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz; this 
has ſlender, taper, prickly Stalks, which faſten ther- 
ſelves to any neighbouring Support by their Claſpere, 
and riſe 8 or_10 Feet high. The Leaves are oval, Spear- 
ſhaped, 4 Inches and a Half long, and 2 and 'a Half 
broad in the Middle; they have no Spines on their Edg- 
es, but their Mid-rib and Veins on the under Side are 
armed with ſhart reddiſh Spines. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in Jamaica. The Stalks 
are ſlender, angular, and prickly ; the Leaves are Spear- 
ſhaped, ending in acyte'Points; they are 3 Inches — 
and-half an Inch broad, having no 20 their Baſe is 
a little rounded, but have no Ears. | 

'The 10th Sort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz in 
New Spain. The Stalks of this are taper and unarmed ; 
the Leaves are oval, Heart-ſhaped, near 5 Inches long, 
and 3 and a Half hroad, having 5 longitudinal Veins ; 
they have no Spines, and ſtand on ſhort Foot Stalks. 
The Flowers come out from the Wings of the Stalk in 
round Bunches, which are fucteayed by red Berries, 

The 11th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica; this has 
thick fleſhy creeping Roots. The Stalks are taper and 
unarmed ; theſe climb up the neighbouring Trees and 
Buſhes to the Height of 10 or 12 Peer. The Leaves 
are oval, and end in acute Points; they are 5 Inches 
long, and 3 broad, and have 3 longitudinal Veins, but 
have no Spines. 

The 12th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica. The 
Stalks are very ſlender and taper, having no Thorns ; 
theſe branch out greatly, and riſe over the neighbouring 
Buſhes, having very long Claſpers, which twine about 
their Branches, Their K are oblong, Heart · ſnap- 
ed, 4 Inches long and 2 and à Half broad at their 
Baſe, having 3 longitudinal Veins ending in acute 


Points; they. are of a lucid green, and pretty thick 


Conſiſtence. 

* The 13th Sort grows naturally in Carolina; this has 
taper unarmed Stalks which riſe 3 or 4 Feet high. The 
Leaves are oval, Heart-ſhaped, about 3 Inches long, 
and almoſt 2 broad, rounded at their Points, and have 
3 cngrpding Veins. The Flowers come out from the 

ings of the Stalk at every Joint, ſtanding on ſhort 
Foot Stalks, formed in a round Bunch; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by roundiſh red Berries. 

The 14th Sort grows naturally in 5 The 
Stalks of this are taper, branching, and unarmed ; the 
Leaves are Heart-ſhaped, oblong, and have 3 longitu- 
dinal Veins; they are 8 Inches long, and 5 and a Half 


broad. af their Baſe, ending with an acute Point, of a 


ucid green, and'ſtand upon ſhort Foot Stalks. 

The 15th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, and alſo 
in Maryland The Stalks are ligneous, taper, and, un- 
armed ; theſe have very long Claſpers, by which they 
faſten to any neighbouring Support, and riſe 20 Feet 
high. The Leaves are ſome oval, and others are Heart- 
ſhaped ; they are about 3 Inches and a Half long, and 
2 and a Half broad. The Flowers come out from the 


Wings of the Stalk in oblong” Bunches;; theſe are ſuc- 


* 


ceeded by red Berries 


The 16th, Sort grows naturally in Carolina; this has 


a. thick taper unarmed Stalk, which riſes by the Help 
of neighbouring Buſhes and Trees 10 or 12 Feet high. 


The Leaves are * AWA and unarmed, 


about 
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about 3 Inches and a Half long, and 1 Inch and a Half 


broad. The Flowers come out from the Wings of the 


Stalk in round Bunches, which are ſucceeded by black 


Berries. 
Theſe Plants are many of them preſerved in the Gar- 


dens of the Curious for Variety, but ſome of them may 


be diſpoſed ſo as to make them ornamental, for thoſe 
Sorts, which grow naturally in North America, and 
the two firſt Sorts, are ſo hardy as to thrive in. the 
open Air in England, and, as they retain their Verdure 
all the Year, if they are placed on the Borders of Woods 
or Groves in Gardens, and their Branches properly ſup- 
ported, they will ſcreen the Nakedneſs of the Ground 
under the Trees from Sight, and in Winter, when their 
Leaves ze in Beanty, they will make a pleaſing Variety, 
when properly intermixed with other Evergreens, and, 
as ſome of the Sorts will riſe 5 or 6 Feet high, they will 
ſhut up from View any dilagreeable Objeds. 
Thoſe Sorts, which require a Stove to proteQ them in 
Winter, are little eſteemed, becauſe they require much 
Room, and their Flowers have no Beauty to recommend 
them, ſo they are rather the proper Furniture of Bo- 
tanick Gardens than thoſe of Pleaſure. 
They are all propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
procured from the Countries where they naturally grow, 
for there are none of theſe Plants which produce Seeds 
here. Thoſe Sorts, which have been brought from 
North America, ſometimes produce. Flowers in England, 


but the Summers here are neither warm enough, nor of 


a proper Duration to ripen their Seeds, ſo that theſe 


are propagated by parting their Roots, for when the. 


Roots have obtained Strength, they ſpread very far in 
the Ground, and ſend up Stalks at a Diſtance from the 
old Roots, whereby they may be greatly increaſed, 
when the Sorts are once obtained. The beſt Time 
ſor tranſplanting and parting their Roots is early in 
Autumn, that the Offsets or young Plants may have 


Time to get good Roots before the Froſt comes on, 


and if, after they arè planted, the Cold ſhould come on 
earlier, or be more ſevere than ordinary, if the Surface 
of the Ground about their Roots is covered with ſome 


old Tanners Bark or Mulch to keep the Froſt out of 


the Ground, it will preſerve them, but theſe Roots 
ſhould not be parted oftener than every 3d or 4th 
Year, tor unleſs the Roots are large, there will be few 
Stalks to each, and therefore will make but little Ap- 
pearance. - 

The tender Sorts muſt be kept in Pots, and plunged 
into the Tan Bed of the Bark Stove, in order to haye 


them ſtrong, for although they will live in a moderate 


Warmth in Winter, they will make but little' Progreſs, 


and their Stalks will be ſhort, their Leaves ſmall, and 


the Plants weak, ſo will make but a poor Appearance ; 
therefore, unleſs they can. be allowed Room in the 
warm Stove, and conſtantly kept in the Tan Eed, they 
will not be worth preſerving. 0 


As all the Sorts grow naturally under Hedges, and 
+ 2 Ger. Pl. 325: Alexanders, or Aliſanders;; in French, 


in Woods, they ſhould be difpoſed in ſuch a Manner, 
as to imitate their places of Growth, and not place 


them in the open Sun, where they will not thrive; | 
therefore the hardy Kinds ſhould be planted under the 


Shade of Trees, and the tender ones placed between 
Pots which contain tall Plants whoſe Branches may 


SMY 
ſcreen them from the Sun. Theſe Plants muſt be fre- 
quently watered in hot Weather, and ſhould then have 
a large Share of Air admitted to them, but in Winter 
they muſt be watered ſparingly, for their Roots are apt 
to rot with too much Wet. ory | . 

When the Seeds of theſe Plants are obtained from 
Abroad, they ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with freſh 
light Earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-Bed, ob. 
ſerving to water the Earth frequently to keep it moiſt, 
becauſe the Seeds, being hard, will not vegetate with- 
out a conſiderable Share of Moiſture ; theſe generally 
remain in the Ground a whole Year before they, grow, 
ſo that if the Plants do-not come up the firſt Seaſon, 


the Pots ſhould be kept clean from, Weeds all the 


Summer, and in Winter the hardy Sorts ſhould be 
ſheltered from Froſt under a common Frame, and the 
tender ones plunged into the Bark Bed in the Stove : 
The following Spring they muſt be again plunged into 
the hot Bed, which will bring the Plants up very ſoon. 
When the Plants are come up, they muſt be conſtantly 
kept clear from Weeds, and frequently watered in 
warm Weather, and toward the End of May the 
hardy Sorts ſhould be inured to the open Air by 
Degrees, and in June they may be removed out of 
the Bed, and placed abroad in a ſheltered Situation, 
where ' they ſhould remain till' the Froſt comes on in 
Autumn, when they muſt be removed into Shelter. If 


the Pots are plunged into an old Tan Bed under a 


Frame, where they may be protected from the Froſt, 
and in mild Weather be expoſed to the open Air, 
they will thrive much better than with more tender 
Treatment. | 

The tender Sorts ſhould be plunged between the 
other Pots in the Bark Bed of the Stove, where they 
ſhould remain all the Winter. Theſe Plants ſhould re- 
main uatranſplanted in the Seed Pots till the following 
Spring, when they ſhould be turned out of the Pots, 
carefully ſeparated, and planted in Pots filled with freſh 
Earth, and if the' hardy Sorts are plunged into a very 
temperate hot Bed, it will cauſe them'to take new Root 
very ſoon, and greatly ſtrengthen the Plants, but the 
tender Sorts ſhould be plunged into a good hot Bed bf 
Tanners Bark to bring the Plants forward, that they 
may get Strength before Winter, when they muſt be 
treated in the Manner before directen. | 

The hardy Sorts ſhould be kept in Pots for 2 or 3 


"Yeats, "that they may be ſheltered in Winter, by whic 
Time they will have Strength enough to bear the Cold 
in the open Air, ſo in the Spring they may be turned 
out of the Pots, and planted where they are deſigned to, 
"remain, obſerving, if the Spring ſhou 
refreſh them now and then with Water, as alſo to lay- 


prove dry, to 
forme Mulch about them to prevent the Earth from dry- 


"ing, and while the Plants are young, if ſome Mulch is 


laid about their Roots in Winter, it will be a ſure Me- 
thod to preferve them, 
SMYRNIUM. Tourn. Inf. R. H. 315. Tab: 168. 


ron. 
The Characters are, 
I bas. an umbellated Flower; the principal Umbel is. 
unequal, the ſmall ones are ereft ; they bave no Involu- 
crum, and the Empalement of the Flawers are ſcarce a 
cerni 
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crruible. The Flowers baue $ Spear-ſbaped Petals a little 
inflexed, and 5 Stamina the Length of the Petals, termi- 
nated by fingle Summits. The Germen is ſituated under 
the Flower, ſupporting 2 Styles, crowned by beaded Stig- 
mas. The Germen turns to an almoſt globular Fruit which 
is fireaked and ſplits in two, each containing 1 Moon-ſhap- 
ed Seed, convex on one Side, marked with 3 Streaks and 
plain on the other. 
The Species are, | 
1. SMYRNIUM foliis caulinis ternatis petiolatis ſerratis. 
Hort. Cliff. 105, Smyrnium with trifoliate Leaves on the 
Stalks, which are ſawed and have Foot Stalks. Hippo- 
ſelinum 3 frove ſmyrnium Dioſcoridit. C. B. P. 
154. Common Alexanders, or Aliſanders. 

2. SMYRNIUM foliis caulinis orbiculatis integerrimis 
amplexicaulibus. Smyrnium with orbicular Leaves on the 
Stalks which embrace them. Smyrnium peregrinum ro- 
tundo folio. C. B. P. 152. Foreign Alexanders with a 
round entire Leaf, g 

. SMYRNIUM foliis caulinis cordato-ovatis dentatis 
amplexicaulibus. Alexanders with Heart-ſhaped oval 
Leaves which are indented, embracing the Stalks. Smyr- 
nium peregrinum folio oblongo. C. B. P. 154. Foreign 
Alexanders with an oblong Leaf. 

SMYRNIUM foliis caulinis ternatis ſerratis, ſummis 
oppoſitis ſeſſilibus. Alexanders with Leaves by Threes 
which are ſawed, and thoſe at the Top by Pairs ſitting 


loſe to the Stalks. Smyrnium Creticum prongs = Au 


Ow Cor. 22. Cretan Alexanders with a 
Leaf. | 

5. SMYRNIUM foliis caulinis duplicato ternatis integer- 
rimis. Lin. Sp, Pl. 263. Alexanders with double trifo- 
liate Leaves on the Stats, which are entire. | 

The rt Sort grows naturally on the Rocks by the 
Sea Shore in Wales, the North of England, and in Scot- 
land. It is alſo found growing wild in many Places near 
London, but here it may be ſuppoſed to have been thrown 
out of Gardens ; for as it was formerly cultivated in 
Gardens for the Table, the Seeds may have been ſcat- 
tered, which will grow where-ever they alight. 

The lower Leaves of this Plant reſemble thoſe of 
Smallage, but are much larger ; the Lobes are rounder, 
and ſawed on their Edges. The Stalk riſes from 3 to 4 
Feet high, is furrowed, and branches into many Diviſi- 
ons; theſe are garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves of the 
Shape and Form with the lower, but ſmaller. The Branch- 

es are terminated by largeUmbels of white Flowers which 
appear in Fune, and are ſucceeded by large roundiſh 
Fruit, containing 2 Moon-ſhaped Sceds which ripen 
in Auguſt, and then the Plant decays. The whole Plant 
has a ſtrong warm Taſte. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Sicily and Crete; the 
lower Leaves of this Sort-are decompounded of ſmall 
Leaves, which divide by Threes ; their Lobes are oval 
and indented on their Edges; the Stalk is ſmooth, hol- 
low, and riſes 3 Feet high, dividing toward the Top 
into -2 or 3 Branches; at each Joint is placed 1 large 
ordicular Leaf, whoſe Baſe embraces the Stalk; theſe 
are of a yellow green Colour, and their Edges entire; 
the Branches are terminated by ſmall Umbels- of yel- 
lowiſh Flowers, whoſe ſmaller Umbels or Rays are of 
| unequal Lengths. The Seeds are black and ſhaped like 
thofe of the former, but ſmaller. 
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The zd Sort grows naturally in Crete; the lower 
Leaves are larger than thoſe of the former, but are com- 
poſed of ſeveral winged Diviſions. The Stalk does not 
riſe ſo high as that of the laſt mentioned, but is angular 
and not fo hollow ; the Leaves on the Stalks are much 
larger, they are of the Heart-ſhaped oval Kind, indent- 
ed on their Edges, and embrace the Stalks with their 
Baſe ; their Colour is nearly the ſame with the former, 
but of a thinner Texture. 
are ſmaller, as are alſo the Seeds. 

Theſe two Sorts have been — blended toge- 
ther by Botaniſts, who have ſuppoſed they were but one 
Species; but I have cultivated both many Years, and 
have not found either of them alter. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Crete; the lower 
Leaves are ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt Sort, and more 
like thoſe of Smallage; the Stalk riſes higher, and 
grows more erect than thoſe of the firſt; the Leaves 
on the lower Part of the Stalk are large, and ſawed on 
their Edges; they ſtand by Threes round the Stalk at 
the Joints ; their Baſes ſet cloſe, having no Foot Stalks ; 
the upper Part of the Stalk and Branches are garniſhed 
with Leaves of the ſame Form, which ſtand by Pairs. 
The Umbels of Flowers are much ſmaller, and the 
Seeds leſs. | «ks 

All theſe Sorts ate biennial, periſhing after their Seeds 
are ripe; they flower in June, and their Seeds ripen in 


guſt. 
The 1\t of theſe Sorts is that ordered by the College 
for medicinal Uſe, but is ſeldom now preſcribed ; and 
at preſent is ſeldom cultivated in Gardens, though for- 
merly it was greatly uſed in the Kitchen, before Celery 
was ſo much cultivated, which hath taken Place of Alex- 
anders, and entirely ſupplanted it. The other Sorts are 
preſerved in Botanick Gardens for Variety, but may 
either of them be cultivated for the Kitchen, The 2d 
Sort is much preferable to the firſt for blanching, as I 
have tried, and will be tenderer, and not quite ſo ſtrong. 

All theſe Plants may be propagated by ſowing their 
Seeds on an open Spot of Ground in Auguf?, as ſoon as 
they are ripe,; for if they are preſerved till Spring, they 
often miſcarry, or at leaſt do not come up until the 2d 
Year; whereas thoſe ſown in Autumn, rarely fail of 
coming up ſoon after Chriſimas, and will make much 
ſtronger Plants than the other. 

The common Sort when cultivated for the Table, 
ſhould be treated in the — A: 

In the Spring the Plants ſhould be hoed out, ſo as to 
leave them 10 Inches or a Foot apart each Way; and, 
during the following Summer, they muſt be conſtantly 
cleared from Weeds, which, if permitted to grow amo 
them, will draw them up lender, and render them — 
for little. In February following the Plants will ſhoot up 
again vigprouſly, at which Time the Earth muſt be drawn 
up to each Plant, to blanch them, and in three Weeks 
after they will be fit for Uſe ; when they may be dug 


up, and the white Part preſerved, which may be ſte 


and eaten as Celery. 
* SNAP-DRAGON. See Antirrhinum. 
SNEEZ- WORT. See Achillea. | 
SNOW is defined to be a Meteor formed in the 
middle Region of the Air, of Vapour raiſed by the Ac- 
tio nof the Sun, or * Fire there congealed, 
| e - its 


- 
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its Parts conſtipated, its ſpecific Gravity increaſed, and 
= returned to the Earth in the Form of little /:1/; or 
akes. 

Snow is very uſeful; it fruQtifies the Ground; it 
guards Corn, or ether Vegetables, from the intenſer 
Cold of the Ait, eſpecially the cold piercing Winds. 

It is ſuppoſed to abound with ſalific and fertile Par- 
ticles; as much or more than Rain; however, it is ac- 
counted more ponderous, and by that Means finks deep- 
er into the Ground than Rain does, and therefore is in 
fome Caſes of more Benefit to planting; for which Rea- 
fon, ſome lay Heaps of Snow round the Feet of their 
Foreſt Trees, eſpecislly in hot burning Lands. | 

Monſ. Le Clerc ſays,” that ſome Parts of a Cloud 
which ſhould turn into Rain, are ſometimes prevented 
by the Cold, ind formed into a Confiſtence which we 
call Snow; which appears to be formed of watery Par- 
ticles, from hence, that when it diſſolves, it turns into 
Water; ſo that we may eaſily conceive Snow to be 
made of watery Particles, hardened by Cold and ga- 
thered ints Flakes, in ſuch a Manner as to leave large 
Interſtices between one another; which Snow is not 
tranſparent, as the Water, becauſe its more rigid Par- 
tices being huddled together by Chance, don't leave 
ſtrait Pores between one another, and ſo keep out the 
Matter of Light. a | NICs 4 20s | 

But when it happens, that the Region of the Air un- 
der the Cloud is very cold, the Drops of Rain are con- 
gealed as they fall, and come down in Lumps, which 
are called Hail; and theſe Lumps are greater or lets, 
according to- the Bigneſs of the Rain Drops of which 
they are formed, and theſe Lumps of Hail are alſo va- 
rioufly figured. _ | . Fa $737 
Dr. Grtro in a Diſcourſe of the Nature of Snow, ob- 
ſerves, that many Parts thereof are of a regular Figure, 
= the moſt part, being, as it were, ſo many little 

owels or Stars of perfect and tranſparent Ice ; upon 
each of which Points are fet other collateral Points, at 
the fame Angles as the main Points themſelvesz amongſt 
thee are divers other Trregular, which are chiefly broken 
Points and Fragments of the regular * others allo 
by various Winds, ſeem to have been th , and fro- 
Zen again into irregular 'Claſters, ſo that it feeras as if 
the whole Body of Snow were one entire Maſsof Icicles 
irregularly figured ; that is, a Cloud of Vapours being ga- 
thered into Drops, the ſaid Drops do forthwithdeſcend ; 
and in their Deſcent meeting with a freezing Air as they 
paſs through a colder Region, each Drop is immediate- 
iy frozen into an Icicle, ſhooting itſelf forth into ſeveral 
Points ; but ſtill continuing to deſcend, and meeting 
with ſome intermitting Gules of warmer Air, or by 
their being continually wafted to and fro, touching upon 
one another, ſome are a little thawed, blunted, and 
again froꝛen into Cluſters, or entangled, ſo as to fall 
again into what we call Flakes; although Snow is fitm 
Ice, and the Lightneſs of it is owing to the Exceſs of 
its Surface, in Compariſon to the Matter contained in 
it; as Gold itſelf may be extended in Surface, till it 
will ride upon the leaſt Breath of Air. 

SNOWDROP. See Galanthus. 

SOIL. Se Earth. 

SOLANOIDES. ' See Pierce. 
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++ SOLANUM. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 148. Tab, 62. Lin. 


Gen. Pl. 224. Nightſhade ; in French, Morelle. 
* Cbraradters are, 
e Empalement of the Flower is permanent, of 1 Lea 
cut bal, through oo acute Segments, The Flas. 2 
1 M beelſbaped Petal, having a very ſbort Tube ; the Brim 
ts large, ſpreading, and five pointed. It bas 5 ſmall 
Awl-ſbaped Stamina, terminated by oblong Summits which 
Aand together, and a roundiſh Ger mem ſupporting a ſlen- 
der Style longer than the Stamina, errumed by an obtuſe 
Stigma. The Germen turns to a roundiſb Berry with 2 
Cells, baving a convex fleſhy Receptacle, filled with round. 
iſh compreſſed Seeds. . ; 
The Spectes are, 83854 
I: SotAN uu caule inermi herbacto, foliis ovatis acu- 
minatis glaoris, umbellis nutantibus. Nightſhade with an 
herbaceous unarmed Stalk, ſmooth, oval-pointed Leaves, 
and nodding Umbels. Solanum officinarum, acinis nigri- 


cantibus, C. B. P. 166. Common Nightthade of the 


Shops, with black Fruit. 

2. SOLANUM taule inermi berbaceo tomentoſo, foliis 
ovatis dentato-angulatis, umbellis nutantibus. Nightthade 
with a woelly, herbaceous unarmed Stalk, oval, angu- 
2 indented Leaves, and nodding Umbels. Solanum 

nerumn, acinis punictis. C. B. F. 166. Ni 
wich ted Fruit. 2 5 | dere 

3. SOLANU M uu inermi berbaceo, faliit ouato-lancco- 
lotis geuminatis emen teu, umbellis nutantibur. Night- 
ſhade with an herbaceous unarmed Stalk, oval, Spear- 
ſhaped, acute-pointed, indented, woolly Leaves, and 
nodding Unabels. Solanum officinarum, acinus: luteic. C. 
B. F. 166. Nighſhade with yellow Berries. | 


4. SOLANUM cewle inermi berbaces glabro, faltis oblon- 


go-ovatis acuminetis dentatis glabris, umbeltis nutantibus. 
Nightſhade with an herbaceous, unarmed, ſmooth, 
Stalk, oblong, oval, acute - pointed, indented, finooth 
Leaves, and nodding Umbels. Solanum Americanum, 
vulgari fimile, acinis rubris. Rand. Americen Nightſhade 
ike the common Sort with red Berries. 

5. SOLANUM caule mermi' berbares, faliit ovatis acu- 
minatis glabris, umbellit ereti is. Nighiſhade with an her- 
baceous unarmed Stalk, oval, acute-pointed, ſmooth 


Leaves, and ere& Umbels. Solanum Americanum, wul- 
gari ſimile, flort parvus purpuraſcente, arinis nigricantibus 
minoribus. Rand, American Nighiſhade like the common 
Sort, with a ſmall purpliſh Flower, and fraalter black 


Berries. y 


6. SOoLANUM cane berbaceo ſudaculeate, Kb 


obtuſis integerrimis, petiolis lang iſſimis, nmbellis nutantibus , 
Nighiſhade with an berbacecus Stalk a little prickly, 


oval, obtuſe, entire Leaves on very long Foot Stalks, 
and nodding Umbels. Solanum nigrum wvulgari fanile, 
caulibus exaſperatin. Hort. Elth.. 368. Black Nighiſhade 


like the common Sort, with rough Stalka. 
7. SOLANUM: caule inermi berbaceo, foliir oblonge-ong- 
tis acuminatis glabris. ſubdentatit, umbellis nutantibus. 


Nightſhade with an herbaceous unarmed Stalk, oblong, 


oval, acute-pointed, ſmooth Leaves a little indente 
and nodding Umbels. Solanum Guineenſe, frufu maguo 
inflar ceraſi niger imo umbellato. Boerb; Ind. alt. 2. p. 6B. 


Nightſhade from Guinea, with a large Fruit like black 
Cherries, in Umbels. 995 „„ 2&7 


2 
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8. SoLANUM cau/e inermi fruteſcente flexusſo, foliis ſu- 
perioribus haſtati:, racemis cymaſis. Hort. Cliff. 60, Night- 
ſhade with a ſhrubby, bended, unarmed Stalk, the up- 
per Leaves Spear-ſhaped, and Bunches of Flowers at the 
Top of the Stalk, Solanum ſcandens, ſeu dulcamara, C. 
B. P. 166, Perennial climbing Nightſhade, commonly 
called Bitter-ſweet. 

9. SOLANUM caule inermi fruticeſo, foliis lanceolatis 
repandis, umbellis ſeſſilibus, Lin. Sp. Pl. 184. Night. 
ſhade with a ſhrubby unarmed Stalk, Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves turning inward, and the Umbels ſitting cloſe to 
the Stalks. Solanum fruticoſum bacciferum. C. B. P. 
167. Shrubby Berry-bearing Nightſhade commonly 
called Amomum Plinii. 

10. SOLANUM caule aculeato fruticoſo, foliis lancevlatis 
anguloſo-dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 61. Nightſhade with a 
ſhrubby prickly Stalk, and Spear-ſhaped Leaves angu- 
larly indented. Solanum ſdiniferum fruteſcens, ſpinis ig- 
neis, Americanum. Pluk. Phyt. Tab. 225. fig. 5. Shrub- 

and thorny American Nightfhade, with Fire- coloured 

horns. 

11. SOLANUM caule aculeato fruticoſo, foliis ovatis 
dentato-angulatis utringue tomentoſis, pedunculis ſpingſis. 
Nightſhade with a ſhrubby prickly Stalk, oval, angular, 
;ndenited Leaves, woolly on every Side, and prickly 
Foot Stalks to the Flowers. Solanum ſpinoſum, maxime 
tomentaſum. Bocce. Rar. Plant, Tharny Nightſhade, 
yery much covered with a Wool or Down. 

12, SOLANUM caule aculeato fruticoſe, foliis pinnato- 
laciniatis n_ utringue aculeatis. Nightſhade with a 
ſhrubby prickly Stalk, Wing-cut Leaves which are ob. 
tuſe, and have Spines on — Sides. many pomife- 
rum fruteſcens Africanum ſpinoſum nigricans, flare baragi- 
nix, * 145 E H. L. Shrubby African Ap- 
ple- bearing Nightſhade with black Thorns, a Flower 
like Borage, and deeply jagged Leaves, commonly 
called Pomum Amoris. | 

13. SOLANUM caule aculeis recurvis, foliis ſinuatis 

brus tomentofis utringque aculeatis, pedunculis aculeatis, 
Lin. Fhr Zeyl. 95. Nightſhade with recurved Thorns 
on the Stalks, and ſinuated Leaves downey on their un- 
der Side, armed with Prickles on both Sides, and the 
Foot Stalks of the Flowers are prickly. 

14. SOLANUM caule aculeato fruticoſe. foliis anguloſa- 
dentatis tomentoſit, floribus in racemis lateralibus. Nig - 
ſhade with a ſhrubby prickly Stalk, angular, indented, 
woolly Leaves, and the Flowers in long Bunches at the 
Wings of the Stalk. Salanum Indicum ſpinoſum boragi- 
nis fore. Icon. Robert. H. R. Par. Prickly Indian Night- 
ſhade with a Flower like Borage. 

15. SoLanum caule. aculeato berbaceo, foliis 2 
glabris, utringue aculeatis, umbellis ereclis, calycibus 4chi- 
natis. Nightſhade with a. prickly, herbaceous Stalk, 
ſmooth ſinuated Leaves armed with Spines on both 
Sides, upright Umbels, and * prickly Empalements. 
Solanum Americanum A* erbaceum, acanthi folio, 


large blue Flower. 

16. SOLANUM caule aculeato fruticoſo, foliis pinnato- 
lacin'atis — = utrinque aculeatis. pedunculis axilla- 
ribus bifloris. Nightſhade with a prickly ſhrubby Stalk, 


Wing-cut Leaves which are woolly, and prickly og. 


SOL 


both Sides, and Foot Stalks with two Flowers at the 
Wings of the Stalk. Solanum Americanum ſpinsfi/ſimum 
herbaceum, angurie folio, fare lutes. Haul. The moſt 
prickly American Nightſhade with a Water Melon Leaf, 
and a yellow Flower. 

17. SOLAvUM caule aculeato fruticofh, foliit oblongis 
Jinuato- pinnatis, aculeatis, umbellis ſeſſilibus. Nightſhade 
with a prickly ſhrubby Stalk, oblong, Wing-finuated, 
prickly Leaves, and Umbels fitting cloſe to the Stalks. 
Solanum Americanum fruteſcens, & ſpinoſum, quereus 
folio, baccis rubris. Houft. Mfſ. Shrubby prickly Ameri- 
can Nightſhade with an Oak Leaf, and red Berries. 

18. SOLANUM caude aculeato fruticoſo, foliis ovatis te- 
mentofts, anguloſo-ſinuatis ſubaculatis, umbellis ſelſilibut. 
Nightſhade with a prickly ſhrubby Stalk, oval, woolly, 
angular, finuated Leaves a little prickly, and Umbels 
ſiting cloſe to the Stalks. Solanum Americanum baccife- 
rum, caule & folits tomentofis incanis ſpinefir, flare lutes, 
fruftu croceo, Shan. Cat. 108. Berry-bearing American 
Nightſhade with hoary Stalks and Leaves, a yellow 
Flower, and Saffron-coloured Fruit. 

19. Sor. NUM caule aculeato fruticoſo, foliis lanceolatis 
Subdentatis glabris, racemis longioribus exillaribus, Night- 
ſhade with a prickly ſhrubby Stalk, ſmooth Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves a little indented, and longer Bunches of Flowers 
from the Wings of the Stalk. Solaniom Amer icanum 
fruticeſum bacciferum ſpinoſum, flore cœrules. Shan. 108. 
— Berry-bearing American Nightſhade with a blue 

lower. 8 


20. SOLANUM caule aculeato fruticoſa, felits ovata-- 
oblongis acuminatis tomentoſis, umbellis erefis axillaribug.. 


Nightſhade with a ſhrubby ;Statk armed with a few 
Spines, oval, oblang, woolly Leaves, and erect Um- 


bels from the Wings of the Stalk. Solanum Americanum, . 
fruteſcens & ſpinoſum, flire magna albo. Houſt, MT. 
rubby American Nightſhade with a large - 


Prickly and 

white Flower. | 
21. SOLANUM caule inermi fruteſcente flexuaſo, foliis 

ovatis ſubtus tomentoſis, Preity Ade, Nh t- 

ſhade with a ſhrubby, bending, unarmed Stalk, oval 

Leaves wooll# on their under Side 

ing ſingty from the Wings of the Stalk- Solanum Ame- 


ricanum, 2 fFruteſcens, flare magus ccrrulea, 
fruftu rubro. Huff. M. Shrubby climbing American 
Nightſhade with a large blue Flower, and a red Fruit. 


22. SOLANUM caule inermi fruticoſo,. foliis ovatis acu- 


minatis integerrimis, ſubtus tomentoſis, umbellis erefis ala- 
ribys & terminalibus. Nightſhade with a hrubby. unarm-- 
ed Stalk, oval, acute-pointed entire Leaves, woolly on. 
their under Side, and ere& Umbels from the Wings 
and Top of the Branches. Solanum Americanym frute-- 
ſeens, non | 


inoſum, lauri falio, flare  racemaſo carules 
Hauft. MJ]. Smooth ſhrubby American Nee. . 41 
a Bay Leaf, and blue Flowers growing in Cluſters. 


23. SOLANUM caule acuteato fruticeſo, folirs avi,. 
nuato-dentatis ſubtus tomentifys, aculeis utringue reftig, . 


fore amplo ceruleo. Heft. MF. Prickly herbaceous 
2 Nightſhade wi, a ——— Leaf, and a 4 


ly ſhrubby Stalk, oval, ſinuated, indented Leaves woolly 
on their under Side, the Spines every Way ſtrait, and 


Umbels ſitting cloſe at the End of the | Branches, . 


Solanum Amer icanum fruteſcens & ſpinaſum, aliis in/rg 


tamentoſis,, fore magno carules. douſt,, 44, „ Sbrubby 


„and Flowers grow 


umbellis ſeſſilibus terminalibus. Nighiſhade with. a prick». 


SOL : 


SOL 


and prickly American Nightſhade with Leaves which 2 fruteſcent, quercus folis latiore. Houft. MPF. 


are hoary underneath, and a large blue Flower. 

24. SOLANUM caule inermi fruticoſo, foliis ovato lan- 
ceolatis integerrimis ſubtus tomentefis, umbellis erectis pe- 
du culis longiſſimis. Nightſhade with a ſhrubby unarm- 
ed Stalk, oval, Spear-ſhaped, entire Leaves woolly on 
their under Side, and erect Umbels having very hs 
Foot Stalks. Sclanum Americanum arboreſcens, verbaſci 
folio, fructu flaveſcente majori. Plum, Cat. 4. Tree-like 
American Nightſhade with a Mullein Leaf, anda larger 
yellow Fruit. 

25: SOLANUM caule fruteſcente ſubinermi, foliis cunei- 
formibus finuato-repandis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 185. Night- 
ſhade with a ſhrubby almoſt unarmed Stalk, and Wedge- 
ſhaped Leaves which are ſinuated, and turn backward. 
Solanum Bonarienſe 2 papas floribus. Hort. 
Eltb. 364. Tree-like Nightſhade of Buenos Ayres with 
Flowers like the Potatoe. 

26. SOLANDM caule fruteſcente inermi, foliis lanceola- 
tis finuato dentatis glabris, umbellis ereftis. Nighiſhade 
with a ſhrubby unarmed Stalk, Spear-ſhaped, finu- 
ated, indented, "ſmooth Leaves, and erect Umbels. 


hrubby prickly Nightſhade with a broader Oak Leat. 

32. SOLANUM caule aculeato fruticoſo, foliis finuate* 
dentatit, racemis lateralibus, aculeis utringue incurvis- 
Nightſhade with a prickly ſhrubby Stalk, Leaves with 
ſinuated Indentures, Bunches of Flowers on/ the Side 
of the Branches, and the Spines every where recurved. 
Solanum ſpinoſum, Famaicenſe glabrum, foliis parvis mi- 
nus profunde laciniatis. Pluk. Phyt. Tab. 316. fig. 5. 
Prickly Jamaica Nightſhade- whoſe ſmall Leaves are 
leſs _ cut. | | 

33. SOLANUM caule aculeato fruticaſo, foliis | 
obtuſir, utrinque tomenteſu, 9 
Nightſhade with a ſhrubby prickly Stalk, obtuſe finu- 
ated Leaves woolly on both Sides, and Flowers in looſe 
Bunches terminating the Branches. 

34- SOLANUM caule aculeato berbaceo, folits latiniat; 
dentatis tomentofis, utringue aculeatis, en dau- 
Night ſhade with a prickly herbaceous Stalk, cut Leaves 
indented, woolly, and armed with Spines on both 
Sides, and woolly Empalements. Solanum annuum 
nigricans Firginianum ſpinofiſſimum latt ſe ſpargens, 


Solanum Bahamenſe arboreſecens, folio ſinuato. Hort. Elth. fore ceruleo glabrum. Flut. Phbyt. Tab. 62. fig. 3. Black 


363. Tree-like Nightſhade from the Babame Iſlands 
with a ſinuated Leaf. 

27. SOLANUM caule inermi fruticoſo ſoliis ovatis in- 
tegerrimis 83 lateralibus filifermibus, Lin. Sp. 
Pl. 185. Nightſhade with a ſhrubby unarmed Stalk, 
oval entire Leaves, and Thread-like Foot Stalks to the 
Flowers, proceeding from the Side of the Branches. 
Solanum lignoſum Africanum ſempervirens, 8 
H. Amft. 2. p. 191. Woody ever- green African Night- 
ſnade with Bay Leaves. 

28. Sol AN uu caule inermi fruteſcente flexurſo, foliis 
evatis ſubdentatis craſſis. Nightſhade with a ſhrubby, 
flexible, unarmed Stalk, and oval thick Leaves ſome- 
what indented. Solanum dulcamarum Africanum, foliis 
craſſis birſutis Hort. Elth. 365. Climbling African Night- 
ſhade with hairy thick Leaves. 5 

29. Sol Ax u caule ſruteſcente inermi, foliis lanceola- 
tir integerrimis ſubtus pileſis, umbellis erecfit terminalibus 
Nightſhade with a ſhrubby unarmed Stalk, Spear-ſhaped 
entire Leaves hairy on their under Side, and erect Um- 
bels terminating the Eper 272 Americanum 
fruteſcens non ſpinzſum foliis oblongis ſubtus incanis, 
os pur Fore por MSG. American ſhrubby Ni wi 
ſhade without Thorns, oblong Leaves hoary on their 

under Sides, and Flowers in Umbels. 

230. SoLANUM caule inermi fruticeſo, foliis ovatis inte- 
gerrimis, ſubtus tomentoſis, umbellis erect is terminalibus, 
calycibus obtu ſit 3 Nightſhade with a ſhrubby 


unarmed Stalk, oval entire Leaves woolly on their un- - 


der Side, erect Umbels terminating the hes, and 

downy obtuſe Empalements. Solanum Americanum fru- 

ticoſum glabrum, foliis ſubrotundis ſubtus incanis, flori- 

bus racemofir. Houſt, Ml Smooth ſhrubby American 

Nightſhade with roundiſh Leaves hoary on their un- 
der Side and branching Flowers. 

31. SoLANUM caule aculeato, foliis, oblongo-ovatir, 
dentalo ſaruatis, ſubtus pilꝛſit, umbellis lateralibus. Night- 
ſhade with a ſhrubby prickly Stalk, oblong oval Leaves 
with ſinuated Indentures which are hairy on their under 
Side, and Umbels on the Side of the Branches. Solanum 


annual Virginia Nightſhade which is the 
having 3 ſmooth Flower. alen 
5. SOLANUM caule aculeato berbaceo, folii f 
quinquelobis, utringue villeſir aculeatis. "=. Cl. 8 
Nightſhade with a prickly herbaceous Stalk, and 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves with 5 Lobes which are hairy 
and prickly on both Sides. Solanum Barbadenſe ſpinoſum 
annuum, fructu aureo rotundiore pyri parvi inverſi forma 
& magnitudine Pluk. Phyt. Tab. 225. fig. 1. Annual prick- 
ly ers {ve — 9 5 with a rounder golden Fruit 
of the Form and Size of a. ſmall Pear i u, com- 
monly called Bachelors Pear. ny 
36. Soft ANU caule berbaceo erecto inermi, falii 
lanceolatis anguloſo-dentatis floribus lateralib * Night. 
_ 21 erbaceous eret unarmed Stalk, oval 
ar · na eaves angularly indented 
on the Side of the Stalks. d HI Fug 
The 1ſt Sort is now very common on Dunghills, 

rich cultivated Soils, in many Parts of England; on 
it often becomes a very troubleſome Weed, This is the 
Sort which the College of Phyſicians have direQed to be 
uſed in Medicine, under the Title ol Selanum bortenſe : 
And although it is now become a very troubleſome 


Weed in many Gardens near Londen, yet it is not a 


Native of this Country, but is fu to have 
brought originally from America, 2 the _ 
ter Part of the Species of this Genus have been intro- 
duced into Europe. Bo ens 
There are two Varieties of this found» growing natu- 
rally in England. The moſt common Sort is * 
branching Plant with oval acute- pointed fmooth Leaves 
and black Berries. The other is a low branching Plant 
with indented Leaves, and greeniſh yellow Berries 
but whether theſe are only Varieties; or diſtin® Spe- 
cies I cannot ſay, though 4 have ſown their Seeds ſepa- 
rately, and have found them keep their Difference one 
Year, but do not know if they will continue it always. 


The 2d Sort tiſes with an ere& branching Stalk 3- 


Feet high, the Leaves are oval, angular, indented, and 
inocth, ths Flowers fre geddured in roundith Baaeher, 


SOL 


in Form of Umbels ; they are white, _— Star- 
pointed Petals which ſpread open and are reflexed; in 
the Center are 5 Stamina, terminated by oblong yellow 
Summits ſtanding cloſe together; after the Flowers are 

|, the Germen will ſwell to round pulpy Berries of a 
deep red Colour, ſtanding in nodding Umbels on the 
Side of the Branches; the Flowers appear in Fuly, and 
the Seeds ripen in Autumn. I have ſeveral Times re- 
ceived the Seeds of this Sort from Barbadoes, where it is 
ſuppoſed to grow naturally. 

The 3d Sort riſes with hairy branching Stalks 2 Feet 
and a Half high, the Leaves are woolly, oval, Spear- 
ſhaped, acute-pointed, and indented on their Edges, 
the Flowers are like thoſe of the former Sort, and the 
Berries are of the ſame Size and Shape, but of a dirty 

ellow Colour ; this lowers and ripens its Berries at the 
ame Time with the former. The Seeds of this came 
from America. The Seeds of the 4th Sort came from 
the Ves. Indies; this hath taller and ſmoother Stalks 
than either of the former; the Leaves are of a dark 
green and ſmooth, they are oval, acute-pointed, and 
indented on their Edges in angular Indentures, the Flow- 
ers are produced in nodding Umbels on the Side of the 
Branches, which are ſucceeded by ſmooth red Berries ; 
this flowers at the ſame Time with the former Sorts. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Virginia, the Stalks 
are angular, and riſe upward of 3 Feet high, dividing 
into a few ſlender Branches, which ſpread from each 
other, and are garniſhed with oval acute-pointed ſmooth 
Leaves, of a deep green Colour; they have a few In- 
_ dentures on their Edges ; the Flowers are very ſmall, and 
there are but few in each Umbel; t have narrow 
acute-pointed Petals, white on the Inſide, and purpliſh 
without; they appear in Augu/t, and are fucceeded by 
ſmall black Berries, which ripen late in Autumn. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in North America. The 
Stalks of this Sort riſe 3 Feet high, and divide into 
ſpreading Branches, they are angular, furrowed, and 
have a few ſhort Spines ; the Leaves are oval and entire; 
they are 6 Inches long, and 5 broad, of a dark green 
Colour, and have long Foot Stalks ; the Flowers come 
out from the Side of the Branches, in ſmall Umbels, 
which nod on one Side ; they are ſmall, white, and Star- 
pointed, and are ſucceeded by ſmall black Berries, which 
ripen late in the Autumn. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in Guinea. This riſes 


with a —_ thick, herbaceous Stalk, 2 Feet and a. 


Half high, dividing into ſhort thick Branches, garniſh- 
ed with oblong, oval, ſmooth Leaves, near 5 Inches 


long, and 3 and a Half broad, which have a few Inden-. 


tures, and ſtand on pretty long Foot Stalks. The Flow- 
ers are produced in nodding Umbels from the Side of the 
Stalk, they are like thoſe of the firſt Sort, but larger. 
Theſe are ſucceeded by large black Berries, the Size of- 
the common black Cherry, which ripens in Autumn. 
Theſe 7 Sorts are annual, ſo their Seeds ſhould be 
ſown. in the Spring, on a Bed of rich Earth where 
the Plants are deſigned to remain, and when they come- 
\up, they muſt be thinned, leaving them at leaſt 2 
Feet Diſtauce, that they —_— Room to grow, after. 
this they will require no farther Care, but to keep them 
clean from Weeds; in July and Auguft they will flow- 
er, and the Seeds will ripen in. Autuma. "Fore People 


SOL 


plant tor 2 Plants of each Sorts in Pots, whoſe Stalks 
they train up to Sticks, to make them ſtrait ; and in 
Autumn they remove the Pots into the Green- houſe, 
where they may be preſerved till the Spring, and du- 
ring the Winter, their Fruit being ripe, will make a 
pretty Appearance, 

The 8th Sort is a climbing woody Plant, which 
grows in the Hedges in divers Parts of England, and 
is by ſome planted in Gardens, to cover Arbours, or 
ſhady Walls, in Londen, and other cloſe Places, where 
few other Plants will thrive. The Cuttings or Stalks of 
this are put into Glaſſes of Water, and placed in Rooms, 
where they will put out Branches and Leaves, and con- 
tinue a long Time green. This Plant is alſo uſed in 
Medicine, for ſome particular Preparations; but the 
Herb Folks in the Markets often ſell this inſtead of the 
Garden Nightſhade, which is a cooling Plant, and 
this is a hot acrid one, which renders it contrary to the 
Intention of the Ointment, wherein Nightſhade is one 
of the Ingredients. 

There 1s a Sort of this with white Flowers, ſuppoſed 
to be a Variety of the former, but the Leaves are wool- 
ly, in which it differs from the other, and this is con- 
4.4 There is alſo one with variegated Leaves, pre- 
ſerved by thoſe who are very curious in collecting the 
various Kinds of ſtriped leaved Plants. 

Theſe may be eaſily propagated by laying down 
their Branches, or by planting their Cuttings in the 
Spring on a moiſt Soil, where they will ſoon take Root, 
and may afte: ward be tranſplanted. where they are to 
remain. | 

The gth Sort grows naturally at the Madeiras; this 
riſes with a ſtrong woody Stalk 4 or 5 Feet high, and 
divides into many flender ſtiff Branches, garniſhed 
with Spear-ſhaped Leaves turning backward; The 
Flowers grow in ſmall Umbels, or ſingly on the Side 
of the Branches, to which they fit cloſe, theſe are 
white, with yellow Summits, and appear in June, Ju- 
ly, and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by Berries as large 
as ſmall Cnerries, which ripen in Winter, when they 
make a good. Appearance in the Green-houſe. There 
are two Varieties of this, one with a red, and the other 
has a yellowiſh: Fruit. 

This Plant- may be. propagated: by. ſowing its Seeds: 
in a Pot of rich Earth in the Spring, placing it upon 
a moderate hot Bed, which will greatly facilitate their 
Growth ; the Earth in the Pot ſhould be frequently wa- 
tered, for if it-is kept too dry the Seeds. will not grow... 
When the Plants are come up, you ſhould make a gen 
tle hot Bed which muſt be covered with rich. Earth. 
about 6 Inches thick; in. this they ſhould be planted: 
about 6 Inches Diſtance each Way, and the Bed - arch-- 
ed over with. Hoops, c. and covered with Mats, to» 
ſhade them from the Sun and. Coid ;. obſerving. fre- 
quently. to water them. 4 
When the Plants have acquired Strength, and the Sea- 
ſon: becomes favourable, you - muſt inure them to bear 
the open Air by degrees, to which they ſhould be full: 
ly expoſed in June, when alſo they ſhould be. taken up, 
with a Ball of. Earth to the Root of each Plant, and 
plaged ſeparately, in Pots filled with rich Earth, which: 
muſtbe ſet in a ſhady. Situation, and frequently watered 


until they have taken new Root; after which. they 2 


— — — 
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be removed into a more open Expoſure and placed 
among other exotic Plants; but they require a great 
Plenty of Water in dry Weather, without which they 
ſeldom produce much Fruit. 

In Winter they muſt be removed into the Green-houſe, 
and placed in the coldeſt Part of the Houſe, where they 
may have as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather; 
being ſo hardy, as many Times to endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters abroad, when planted in a warm 
Situation; ſo that they only require to be ſheltered 
from ſevere Froſt. 

Theſe Plants ſhould be annually ſhifted about the 
latter End of April, when their Roots ſhould be pared 
round, cutting off ail the mouldy Fibres which were 
next the Pot, and the Pots filled up with freſh rich 
Earth, which will ſtrengthen their Flowers, and cavſe 
them to produce Plenty of Fruit; which, (as I ſaid be- 
fore) ripens in Winter, and being of the Shape and Size 
of Cherries, are commonly called Winter=Cherries by 
the Gardeners. | : | 

The Toth Sort grows naturally in the Meſft- Indies; 
this rifes with a ſhrubby Stalk 3 Feet high, dividing 
at the Top into ſeveral Branches, cloſely armed with 
ſtrait gold coloured Spines on every Side. The Leaves 
are from 2 to 3 Inches long, and three Quarters of an 
Inch broad, having a few angular Indentures, and their 

Mid- rib is armed with a Row. of the like Spines as thoſe 
upon the Stalks, which ſtand erect. The Flowers are 
produced in long Bunches from the Side of the Stalks, 
they are white, and of the ſame de of thoſe of the 
ninth, which are ſucceeded by red Berries almoſt as large 
as the ſmall black Cherry. NE 

The 106th Sort is much tenderer than either of the 
former, being brought-from the warm Parts'of America. 
F is propagated by ſowing their Seeds in the Spring, 
on a good hot Bed, and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot filled with rich Earth, and plunged into a freſh hot 


Bed again, obſerving to water and ſhade them until, 


they have taken Root, after which they ſhould have 
Air and Water in Proportion to the Heat of the Seaſon, 


und the Bed in which they are placed, and when their 


Roots have filled the Pots in which they were flamed 
(which they will do in two Months time, if they 
-thrive,} they muſt be ſhaken out, and afrer having 
_ gently pared off the Fibres which grew next the Pot, 
they ſhould be placed into Pots a Size larger, which mult 
be filled with freſh rich Earth, and plunged into a freſh 
bot Bed, to bring the Plants forward, obſerving to wa- 
ter them frequently; for they will not thrive without 
Plenty of Moifture in warm Weather. | 
In Fuly theſe Plants may be inured to bear the open 
Air by Degrees, into which they may be removed, if the 
Seaſon be warm; but otherwiſe they muſt always be pre 
. ſerved either under Glaſſes, or in the'Stove, and if they 
are placed in the open Air, they ſhould not remain 
there longer than the Middle or latter End of * 
left the Nights growing cold, ſhould hurt them. Du- 
ring the Winter Seaſon they muſt be preſerved in the 
Stove, obſerving to refreſh them frequently with Wa- 
ter, but they muſt not have too much each Time, eſpe- 
cially in cold Weather. The ad Year they will produce 
Flowers and Fruit. | V 292 


Hope; this hath a ſhrubby 


are an Inch and a Half 
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The 11th Sort has a ſhrubby Stalk, which rifes 2 


Feet high, and divides into ſeveral woody Branches 


armed with ſharp Thorns, and garniſhed with oval, 


woolly Leaves which have angular Indentures on their 


Edges, they are am Inch and a Half long, and more than 
an Inch broad. The Flowers are produced in ſmall 
looſe Bunches from the Wings of the Stalks; they are 
blue, and larger than thoſe of the former Sorts ; theſe 
appear in — and July, and are ſucceeded by round 
Berries as large as common Cherries, of a gold Colour, 
which turn black when ripe. - 
The 12th Sort grows naturally -at the of Goed 
Hope; this hath 'a ſtrong, thick, ſhrubby Stalk, which 
riſes from 2 to 3 Feet high, fending out many ſhort, 
thick Branches, cloſely armed with ſhort ſtrong yellow 
Spines on every Side; the Leaves are about 4 Inches 
long, and 2 broad; they are cut almoſt to their Mid- 
rib, in obtuſe Segments, which are oppoſite, regular, 
and formed like winged Leaves; theſe Segments have 
ſeveral obtuſe Indentures on their Edges ; they are of 
a- dark green Colour, and are armed with 'the fame Sort 
of Spines, as thoſe on the Stalks on both Sides. The 
Flowers oome out in fall Bunches on the Side of the 
Branches, they are blue, and larger than thoſe of the 
former Sort ; theſe en 
ſuce eeded by round yeſlow / Berries as large as Walnuts, 
which ripen in Winter. | 
The 11th and 12th Sorts are not ſo tender as the laſt, 
but require an open airy Glaſs Caſe, or a warm Green- 
houfe in Winter, but in Summer may be expoſed in the 
open Air with other exotic Plants, ſe may be pro- 


 pagated by ſowing their Seeds on u hot Bed, as the 


former, and ſhould be managed as hath been directed 
for them, with this Difference, that they may be much 
ſooner expoſed to the Air, and ſhould not be bread ſo ten- 
derly. "Theſe are preſerved for their odd Appeatance, 
by ſuch as are curious in cultivating exotic Plants; their 
Fruits being ripe in Winter, afford a Vatiety in the 
'Green-houſe, and their Leaves and Flowers being 
very remarkable in their Colour, Shape, c. render 
them worthy of a Place in every tion of Plants. 
- 'The 13th Sort grows naturally at the Cape f 'Geod 
Stalk, covered with a white 
meally Down, which riſes 4 or 5 Feet high,  dividin 
into a few ſtraggling Branches, armed wich ſhort thick 
dark brown Spines, having yellowiſh Points and are re- 
curved, The Leaves are 3 Inches long and 2 broad; 
they are ſinuated, of a bright green on their upper Side, 


but have a white woolly Underfide; ' This Bort "has 
not as yet 


uvced any Flowers in Bng/and, h 
there are 1 Plants of i in the Chelſea 3 
they were raiſed from Seeds, which came from the 

is may be propagated by Seeds as the two former, 
and the Plants muſt be treated the fame Way, but they 
are not ſo hardy as the 2 former, ſo ſhould be placed in 


«a warm Glaſs Cafe, or Green-houſe in Winter, and 


ſhould not have much W ater in cold Weather. 
The 14th Sort has a ſhrubby Stalk, which riſes 2 or 


3 Feet high, ſending out ſeveral ligneous Branches, 


armed with ſhort rere Spines; the Leaves 
ng, and an Inch broad woolly 

on both Sides, and are angularly indented. Theſe are 
| armed 
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med with Spines on both Sides, in a Row on the Mid” 
- .Tib, |, The Flowers come out in longiſh Bunches from 


the Side of the Stalks, they are blue, and like thoſe of 


the twelfth ; they appear in Japs and July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by round Berries of a gold Colour, as large as 
Cherries, which ripen in Winter. 

The 15th Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Honſtoun, at La 
Verg Cruz in New Spain, from whence he ſent the Seeds 
to England, which ſucceeded in the Che{/ca Garden. This 
riſes with a prickly herbaceous Stalk near 2 Feet wg, di- 
viding into 2 or 3 Branches, cloſely armed with ſlender 
yellow Spines ot unequal Lengths. The Leaves are 6 
Inches long, and 3 and a Halt broad, of a bright green 
Colour, and deeply ſinuated; the Veins of the Leaves 
are armed with yellow eiect Spines on both Sides. The 
Umbels of Flowers ſtand erect at the End of the Bran- 
ches, the Flowers are very large and of a fine blue Co- 
lour; theſe are ſucceeded by round Berties, as large as 
common Cherries, marbled with white and green. The 
Empalement of the Flower is armed with Spines like a 
Hedgehog. It flowers in 7uly and Auguſt, but the 
Fruit ripens late in the Autumn, ſo that unlets, the Plants 
are brought forward in Spring, they will not produce 
ripe Seeds in England. 

The 16th Sort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz in 
New Spain. This hath ſhrübby trailing Staiks 2 Feet 
long, armed with long yellow Spines, and covered with 
a gray Bark; the Leaves are near 4 Inches long, and 
almoſt 2 broad, very finely cut in Form of winged 
Leaves, almoſt to their Mid-rib; they are woclly, and 
armed with long, flender, yellowiſh Spines on their 
Veins on both Sides, The Foot Stalks of the Flowers 
ariſe from the Wings of the Stalks, they are 2 or 3 In- 
ches long, each for the moſt part ſuſtaining 2 large yel- 
low Flowers, having very prickly Empalements ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by ſmall round Berries the Size of gray 
Peas, which are marbled with green and white. 

The 17th Sort was diſcovered at La Fera Cruz, this 
riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk, 5 or 6 Feet high, armed 
with ſhort recurved Spines, and covered with a {ſmooth 
browniſh Bark, garniſhed with oblong Leaves 6 Inches 
long, and 2 3 a Half broad, regularly ſinuated on 
both Edges in form of winged Leaves; theſe riſe by 2 
or 3 from the ſame Point, and ſtand erect; they are 
armed with a few ſhort Spines along their Mid-rib on 
both Sides. 
ches from the Side of the Branches to which they ſit 
cloſe; theſe are but ſmall; they have 5 white * 
pointed Petals, and are ſucceeded by ſmall Berries about 
the Size of thoſe of Juniper, which, when, ripe, 
are red. | 

The 18th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, this riſes 
with a ſhrubby woolly Stalk 5 or 6 Feet high, armed 
with ſhort recurved Thorns, and garniſhed with oval 
woolly Leaves 6 Inches Jong, and 4 broad, angularly 
ſinuated, with a very few ſhort crooked Spines upon 
the Mid-rib on the under Side. The Flowers are in 


{mall Umbels fitting cloſe to the Side of the Branches ; 
they are (mall and yell w; they are ſucceeded by ſmall 
round Berries of a Saffron Colour when ripe. - 

The 19th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica; this riſes 
with ſhrubby Stalks 3 or 4 Feet high, dividing 
* 1 irregular Branches which have a gray Bark, 
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The Flowers come out in ſmall looſe Bun-. 
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and are armed on every Side with {lender ele Spines 
of a gray Colour. The Leaves are Spear-ſhaped, an 
Inch and a Half long, and half an Inch broad ; they 
are ſmooth, and a little indented or waved on their Ed- 
ges, The Flowers come out in long Bunches from the 
Side of the Stalk, ſtanding on long Foot Stalks : the 
are of a fine blue Colour, and are ſucceeded by Sat- 
fron-coloured Berries the Size of Peas. 

The 20th Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Milli- 
am Houſtoun at La Vera Cruz ; this has a ſtrong ſhrub- 
by Stalk, covered with a brown woolly Bark, which 
riſes 4 or 5 Feet high, and is armed with a few ſhort 
Spines, ſending out ſeveral ligneous Branches, garniſu- 
ed with oblong, oval, acyte-pointed: Leaves, covered 
with a brown woolly Down on both Sides; they are 6 
Inches long, and * 3 broad in the Middle. The 
Flowers grow in etect Umbels from the Side of the 
Branches; they ate large, white, ard have thick weol- 
ly Empalements; thele are ſuccecded by yellow Berries 
as large as middling Cherries, 

The 21ſt Sort was difcovered growing naturally at 


La Vera Crux; this has a ſhrubby climbing Stzik, 
which riſes 10 ur 12 Feet high, covered with a {12:04 
brown Bark, aud divides inta feveral Branche F 
Leares ate oval, woolly on their under Ste, bt 44:4 
dark green on.their upper; they are 2 lac us eng, and 


one and a Half broad. The Flowers come out fingly 
trom the Wings of the Stalk; they are large, of a 
fine blue Colour, and the Petal is not divided into Seg- 
ments like thoſe of the other Species, but have 5 An- 
gles, each ending in a Point; theſe are ſucceeded by 
round Berries about the Size of gray Peas, which are 
red when ripe 

The 22d Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Houftoun at 
Campeachy ; this riſes with a ſmooth ſhrubby Stalk, 6 or 
7 Feet high, ſending out ligneous Branches on every 
Side, which have-a ſmooth brown Bark, and are gar- 
niſhed with oval acute-pointed Leaves which are entire, 
woolly on their under Side; they are 4 Inches lang, 
and 2 and a Halt broad. The Flowers are collected 
into Umbels which ſtand ere& ; theſe come out from 
the Side and at the End of the Branches ; they are of 
a light blue Colour, and are ſucceeded by round Ber- 
ries; the Size of ſmall black Cherries, which are yel- 
low when ripe. 

The 23d Sort was diſcovered at La Pera Cruz; this 
has a ſhrubby Stalk which riſes 4 Feet high, having a 
white downey Bark, and armed on every Side with 
ſtrait brown Spines. The Leaves ſtand 1 aſun · 
der ; they are oval, and have ſinuated Indentures; they 
are 2 Inches long, and one and a Quai ter broad, woolly 


on their under Side, and have piickly Foot Stalks. 


Their Mid-rib is armed with 2 or 3 ſmall Spines, ſome- 


times on both Sides, and at others but on one. The 


Spines are all ere; the*Flowers are diſpoſed in an Um- 
bel fitting; cloſe at the Fnd of the Branches; they are 
large, of a fine blue Colour, and have woolly Em- 
palements; theſe are ſucceeded by ound Berries, the 
Size of large Peas, which are red when ripe. , 
The 244th Sort grows naturally at Campeachy this riſes 
with a woody Stalk, 8 or 10 Feet high, ſending out ſe- 
veral ligneous Branches covered with a gray Down, and 
furrowed. The Leaves are ſometimes placed alternately 
M m m on 
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on the Branches, and at others they are oppoſite, ſtand- 
ing on pretty long thick Foot Stalks ; they are ) Inches 
long, and 3 and a Half broad; their Edges are entire, 
and they end in acute Points, and are woolly on their 
under Side. The Flowers terminate the Branches in 
large erect Umbels ſtanding on long Foot Stalks ; they 
are large, white, and have woolly Empalements ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by Berries, the Size of Cherries, 
which turn yellow. 3 

The 12th laſt mentioned Sorts are propagated by 
Seeds as the former, but theſe, being Natives of a 
warm Country, muſt be raiſed on a hot Bed early in 
the Spring, and when the Plants are fit to remove, 
they muſt be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled 
with fuͤſh rich Earth, and plunged into a moderate hot 
Bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade them from 
the Sun until they have taken new Root; after which 
Time the ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air ad- 
mitted to them in warm Weather, and muſt be fre- 
quently watered. Toward the latter End of June it 
will be proper to harden the plants gradually, and ſoon 
after they ſhould be removed into the Stove, where 

they muſt have as much free Air as poſſible in warm 
Weather, but as the Cold approaches in Autumn, 
they muſt be carefully protected therefrom, and in 
Winter they ſhould be kept in a moderate Temperature 
of Warmth, otherwiſe the will not live in this Country 

Some of theſe Sorts will bear to be expoſed in the 
open Air, in the Heat of Summer, provided they are 
placed in a warm Situation, but if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove cold, they will not thrive abroad, wherefore it will 
be better to let them remain in the Stove, and open the 
Glaſſes in Front, and at the Top of the Stove, every 
Day, to admit as much Air as poſſible in hot Weather, 
with which Management they will thrive much better 
than in the open Air. 

The 25th Sort grows naturally at Buenos Ayres in the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies; this riſes with a woody Stalk, 10 
or 12 Feet high, covered with a purpliſh Bark, almoſt 
ſmooth. At the Top it divides into ſeveral Branches 
which grow erect, and are garniſhed with Wedge- ſhap- 
ed Leaves which are ſinuated. The Flowers are pro- 
duced in Umbels at the End of the Branches; they are 
large, white, and the Petal is angular, but not divided 
at the Brim; theſe appear in Fuly, and are often ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall Berries, which change yellow when 
they are ripe. 

The Seeds of the 26th Sort were ſent from the Baha- 
ma Iſlands by Mr. Cateſby ; this riſes with a ſmooth 
ſhrubby Stalk, 6 or 8 Feet high, covered with a brown 
Bark, and divides into many Branches, garniſhed with 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves 3 Inches and a Half long, and 1 
and a Haff broad; they have a few ſinuated Indentures 
on their Edges; and end in acute Points ; they are 
ſmooth, and of a light green Colour. The Flowers are 
produced in ſmall Umbels from the Side of the Stalks, 
ſtanding ereQ ; they are pretty large, white, and have 
their: Petals cut into 5 Star pointed Segments; theſe 

are very rarely ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 
The 2 laſt mentioned Sorts are not fo tender as the 
12 former Sorts, ſo may be treated as the 11th and 12th, 
by houſing them in Winter with Oranges and other 
zreen-Houſe Plants, and in Summer place them abroad 
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in a ſheltered Situation; theſe may be propagated by 
Cuttings, which, if planted in a ſhady Border during 
and of the Summer Months, will take Root retty 
freely, anp may then be taken up and potted, Kei 
them in the Shade till they have taken new Root, and 
then they may be treated as the old Plants. 

The 27th Sort grows naturally on the Coaſt of Gui- 
nea ; this has a ſhrubby Stalk, which riſes 7 or 8 
Feet high, dividing into many Branches which have a 
ſmooth Bark. The lower Leaves are oblong, oval, 
about 3 Inches long, and one and a Half broad, ſmooth, 
of a dark green Colour, and ſtand on ſhort Foot Stalks ; 
the Flowers come out from the Side of the Branches in 
ſmall Bunches, 1 on very ſlender Foot Stalks; 
they are of the ſame Sh 
the Amomum Plinii, but ſmaller; theſe are ſometimes 
ſucceeded by Berries, about the Size of ſmall black 
Cherries, which are yellow when ripe. 

This Sort requires a Stove in Winter, and muſt not 
be expoſed abroad longer than 10 or 12 Weeks in the 
warmeſt Part of Summer; it may be propagated by 
Cuttings, which, when planted, muſt be cloſely cover- 
ed with a Bell or Hand Glaſs, and ſhaded from the Sun, 
treating them as other Cuttings of exotick Plants. 

The 28th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hape; this has ſhrubby flexible Stalks, requiring Sup- 
port like our common woody Nightſhade, to which the 
Plant has great Reſemblance, but the Leaves are ſhort- 
er, thicker, and more indented on their Edges : This 


Sort very rarely flowers in England. There are ſome 


who have ſuppoſed this and our common woody Nigh- 
ſhade to be the ſame, which is certainly a great Miſ- 
take, for this Sort will nor live abroad through the 
Winter in England in any Situation, nor does it produce 
Floweis here with any Treatment, for there are Plants 
in the Chelſea Garden ſeveral Years old, which 
have been differently managed, and yet have never 
flowered. 

It may be eaſily propagated by Cuttings during any 
of the — Months, and may be preſerved in a 
Green-houſe in Winter, treating it as the Amomum Plinii. 

The 29th Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Hou- 
ſtoun at Campeuchy; it riſes with a woody Stalk, 10 or 
12 Feet high, ſending out many Branches which have a 
light gray Bark, and are ſmooth. The Leaves are 


Spear-ſhaped, 5 Inches long, and one and a Half broad, . 


in the Middle, drawing to a point at both Ends; they 


are of a deep green on their upper Side, but hoary on 
their under. The Flowers are produced in large Umbels. 
at the End of the Branches; they are ſmalh Star- point- 


ed, and white; their Summits, which fill up the Mouth 
of the Tube, are purple; theſe are ſuceeeded by ſmall 
Berries, the Size of midling Peas, which are yellow 
v hen ripe. ; 

The 3oth Sort was diſcovered at Caribagena in New 
Spain by the Gentleman before mentioned ; this riſes 
with a ſhrubby Stalk, having a light brown Bark, which 
divides into ſeveral irregular ligneous Branches ; theſe 
are garniſhed with oval Leaves 4 Inches long, and two 


and a Half broad, ſmooth, of a dark · green on their 


upper Side, but woolly on their under. The Flowers 
are produced in large eret Umbels at the End of the 
Branches, which are ptetty large, and white, * 
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ape and Colour with thoſe of . 
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like thoſe of the other Sorts ; theſe are fuccetded by 
round Berries, the Size of ſmall Cherries ſitting in the 
blunt woolly Empalement of the Flower, which turn 
ellow when ripe, 

The 31ſt Sort was found at Cartbagena by the ſame 
Gentleman; this riſes with a ſtrong ſhrubby Stalk 12 
or 14 Feet high. The Branches are woody, armed 
with a few ſhort recurved Spines, and have a dark 
brown Bark ; the Leaves are oblong, oval, about 5 [n- 
ches long and 3 broad, having ſeveral ſinuated Inden- 
tures on their Edges; they are of a dark green on their 
upper Side and ſmooth, but their under Sides are hairy, 
and of a light green. The Flowers come out from the 
Side of the Stalk in ſmall Umbels; the are white, and 
the Petal is cut into 5 acute Segments almoſt to the 
Bottom. This has not produced Fruit here. 

The 32d Sort grows in the Weſt-Indies, and at the 
Cape of Good Hape; from both theſe Countries I have 
received the Seeds. The Stalk is ſhrubby, and riſes 3 
Feet high, dividing into many ligneous Branches, cloſe- 
ly armed with ſhort ſtrong yellow recurved Spines. 

he Leaves are 2 Inches long, and 1 broad, having 
ſeveral ſinuated Indentures, and are armed with ſhort 
crooked Spines along their Mid-rib. The Flowers are 
produced in long loofe Bunches from the Side of the 
Stalks; they are white, Star-pointed, and ſucceeded 
by Berries, the. Size of ſmall black Cherries, of a 
Gold Colour when 1ipe. This Sort is propagated by 
Seeds, and may be kept in a warm — in 
Winter, and in Summer placed in the open Air. 

The 33d Sort grows naturally at Cartbagena ; this has 
a ſhrubby Stalk, which riſes 5 or 6 Feet high, ſending 
out many Branches at the Top, which have a brown 
woolly Bark, and are armed with-a few ſhort recurved 
Spines, The Leaves are 4 Inches long, and as much 
in Breath: they are deeply ſinuated, and covered on 
both Sides with a brown woolly Down, which is a little 
lighter coloured on the under Side. The Flowers are 
produced in pretty large Bunches at the End of the 
Branches ; they are large, and of a bright purple Co- 
lour. The Segments of the Petal ſpread open, and 
are Star-pointed ; the Fruit is yellow when ripe, and 
the Size of gray Peas. I have alſo received the Seeds of 
this from Bermuda, 

Theſe Sorts ure propagated by Seeds, and require 
the ſame Treatment as the tender Sorts before men- 
tioned, 

The 34th Sort grows naturally in the Ieft-Indies ; 
this hath an herbaceous Stalk which riſes 2 Feet high; 
it is very woolly, and cloſely armed on every Side with 
ſlender itrait yellow Spines, which renders it very trou- 
bleſome to handle. The Leaves are 3 Inches long, 
and 2 and a Half broad; very woolly on both Sides, 
and cut on their Edges; they are armed all over their 
Surface on buth Sides with the like ſtrait Spines. The 
Flowers come out in ſmall looſe Bunches from the Side 
of the Stalks; they are large, of a pale blue Colour, 
and have very woolly Empalements; theſe are ſucceed- 
ed by Berries, the Size of gray Peas, of a pale yellow 
Colour when ripe. 

The 35th Sort is very common in the Iſlands of the 
W:ft-Indies, where it is titled the Batchelors Pear; 
this has a prickly herbaceous Stalk, which riſes 3 or 4 
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Feet high, dividing into a few Branches at the Top; 
theſe are cloſely covered with a hairy Down, and ar- 
med with ſhort recurved brown Spines. The Leaves 
differ in their Form and Size, ſome of them being near 
6 Inches over each Way, others not more than halt 
ſo large; they are divided into Lobes, and cover 
with ſoft Hairs, and armed on both Sides with crooke d 
Spines. The Flowers come out from the Side of the 
Branches in ſmall Bunches ; they are large, of a pale 
blue Colour, and are ſucceeded by Fruit about the Size 
and Shape of a Catherine Pear, but the Stalk is fixed 
to the large End, ſo the Fruit ſeems inverted. This is 
of a Gold Colour when ripe. 

Theſe are Plants which require to be raiſed early in 
the Spring upon a hot Bed, and the Plants ſhould be 
treated as the 15th and 16th Sorts. - 

The 36th Sort was ſent me from New England; this 
is an annual, Plant with, an upright herbaceous Stalk 2 
Feet and a Half high, having a ſmooth purple Bark. 
The Leaves are 4 Inches long, and 2 and a Half broad, 
with angular Indentures, and of a deep green Colour 
with purple Veins. The Flowers come from the Side 
of the Stalks, ſometimes ſingly, and at others there 
are 3 or 4 in a Cluſter; they are ſmall, white within, 
and purple on their Outſide; theſe are ſucceeded by 
Berries, the Size of common Cherries, which are red 
when ripe. ' 

This is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
on a hot Bed in Spring, and when the Plants come up 
fit to remove, they muſt be planted on a freſh hot Bed 
to bring them forward, and afterward treated as the 
Capficums, planting them into a warm Border in June, 
where they will flower in Augu/t, and if the Seaſon 
proves favourable, the Seeds will ripen in Autumn, ſoon 
after which the Plants decay. | 

SOLDANELLA. Teurn. Inſt. R. H. 82. Tab. 16. 
Lin. Gen. Pl. 182. Soldan:l. | 

The Characters are, 

The Flanver has an ered permanent Empalement cui into 
5 Parts; it bas 1 Bell-ſbap*-d Petal ſpreading open gra- 
dually. The Brim is cut into acute Segments; it bas 5 
Awl-ſhaped Stamina terminated by ſingle Summits, and a 
roundifſh Germen, ſupperting a flender Style, the Length of 
the Petal which is permanent, and crowned by an obtuſe 
Stigma. The Germen turns to an oblong taper Capſule 
of 1 Cell, obliquely ſtreaked, and opening at the Top with 
10 Indentures, filled with ſmall acute. painted Seeds, 

We have but one Species of this Genus, 

SOLDANELLA Hort. Cliff. 49. Soldanel. 

Seldanella Alpina, rotundifolia. C. B. P. 295. Round- 
le aved Soldanel of the Alps. 

This Plant grows naturally on the Aips, and other 
Mountains in Germany. The Root is fibrous and peren- 
nial; the Leaves are almoſt Kidney-ſhaped ; they are 
about 3 Quarters of an Inch over each Way, of a dark 
green Colour, and ſtand on long Foot Stalks. Between 
theſe 21iſe the Foot Stalk of the Flower which is naked, 
about 4 Inches long, ſuſtaining at the Top 2 ſmall open 
Bell-ſnaped Flowers, whoſe Brim is cut into many fine 
Segments like a Fringe; the molt frequent Colour of 
the Flower is blue, but it is ſometimes found with a 
Snow-white Flower, After the Flower is paſt, * 

ng 


Germen becomes an oval Capſule, with the Style co 
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ing out at the Top, filled with very ſmall àcute- pointed 
Seeds. It flowers in April, and the Seeds ripen in 

uly, : | | 
Fete is another Variety of this whoſe Leaves are 
leſs round, 

The beſt Method to -propagate theſe Plants is by 
parting their Roots; becaule their Seeds do not ſucceed, 
unleſs perfectiy ripe, and well fouriſhed ;- and this rarely 
happens in England. Nor do the Seeds which are 
brought from Abtoad, ſucceed; for they ſeldom grow 
unlefs ſown ſoon after they are ripe. | 

The Seaſon for tranſplanting and parting theſe Roots 
is in September, that they may have Time to make good 
Roots before Winter ; for if they are removed in the 
Spring, they never flower very ſtrong ; and if the Seaſon 
ſhould prove dry, the Plants will decay, unleſs conftant- 
ly ſupplied with Water. | 

The Soil, in which theſe Plants thrive beſt, is a ſtrong 
cool Loam, 'and they muſt have a ſhady Situation ; for 
if they are expoſed to the Sun, they will not live, nor 
will they thrive in a warm light Soil. In dry Weather 
theſe Plants ſhould be frequently watered, which will 
cauſe them to flower ſtrongly, and make a good In- 
creaſe. e | | 

If the Seeds ripen in England, and any Perſon is de- 
firous to propagate the Plants that Way, they ſhould be 
ſown in Boxes or Pots filled with freſh loamy Earth ſoon 
after they are ripe, and the Boxes muſt be placed in a 
ſhady Situation, and frequently watered in dry Weather. 
The Plants will ſometitnes appear the ſame Autumn the 
Seeds are fown, but 'more frequently oy do not come 
up till the following Spring, ſo that the Earth muſt no 
be difturbed, nor Weeds permitted to grow in the Box- 
es. When the Plants come up, they muſt be duly wa- 
tered in dry Weather, and conſtantly placed in a ſhady 
Situation. The following Autumn the Plants ſhould 
be taken out of the Boxes, and plamed in a ſhady Bor- 
det, about 6 or 8 Inches aſunder, where they may re- 
main to flower, or they may be intermixed with other 
low Alpine Plants in North Borders, where they will 
make an agreeable Variety. 

SOLIDAGO. Lin. Gen. Pl. 859. Virga aurea. Journ. 
Ia. R. H. 483. Tab. 735. Golden Rod, or Sarra- 
cens Woundwort ; in French, Verge dirze. 

The Charafers are, 

It bas a compound Flywer made up of hermaphrodite 
Florets, and female half Florets incleſed in 1 oblong im- 
tricated Empalement, whoſe Scales are narrow, and join 
together. The bermaphrodite Flowers, which compoſe the 
Drift, are Fumel. ſbaped, and cut into 5 Points at the 
Brim, which ſpread open; they. haue 5 very ſhort Hair- 
like Stamina terminated by cylind: ical Summits, and a 
cr owned Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style as long as the 
Stamina, crowned by a biſid open Stigma. The Germen 
turns to @ ſingle Seed crowned with bairy Down. The ſe- 
male bal, Florets are 8 and indented in 3 
Ports; theſe have a crotbned Germen with a flender Style 
crownetl by 2 revolving Stigmas, ſucceeded by a fingle Seed 
like the hermaphrodite Florets. 

The Species are, | 

1. SoLIDAGo caule ereffo, foliis lanceslatis ſerratis, 
paniculis rorymboſis, lateralibus terminalibuſque. Wound- 
wort with ag ere Stalk, Spear- ſhaped tawed Leaves, 
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and Flowers in a Cotrymbus on the Side and at the Top 
of the Stalk, Virga auren latifolia ſerrata. C. B. P. 
268. Broad-leaved fawed Golden Rod. 

2. SOLIDAGO caule 1 angulato, racemis pani- 
culatis ereftis confertis, Lin. Sp. A 880. Woundwort 
with an angular almoſt flexible Stalk, and ere& Bun- 
ches of Flowers in Panicles cloſe together. Yirga aurea 
— op Park. Theat. 542. Our common Golden 

3. SOLIDAGO foliis lineari-lanceelatis ſubintegerrimic, 
floribus tonfertis alaribus ſeſſilibus. Woundwort with li- 
near Spear · ſnaped Leaves almoſt entice, and Flowers 
in Cluſters fitting cloſe at the Wings of the Stalk. Virga 
aurea anguſtifolia minus ſerrata. C. B. P. 268, Narrow- 
leaved Golden Rod leſs ſawed. | 

4. SOLIDAGO caule paniculato, foliis radicalibus ova- 
tis dentatis, caulinis lanceolatis integerrimis, Woundwort 
with a panicled Stalk, the Bottom Leaves oval and in- 
dented, and thoſe on the Stalks Spear-ſhaped and entire. 
Virga aurea minor, folits ſerratis utrinque acuminatis. 
Rand. Smaller Golden Rod with ſawed Leaves pointed 
at both Ends. 

5. SOLIDAGO foliis /ineari-lanceolatis ſubſerratis ſubtus 
meanis floribus paniculatis confertis, Woundwort with 
linear Spear-ſhaped Leaves ſlightly ſawed, hoary on 
their under Side, and panicled Flowers in Cluſters. Vir- 
ga aurea montana, folio anguſto ſubincano, * con glo- 
batis. Raii Syn. 177. Mountain Golden Rod with nar- 
row Leaves hoary on their under Side, and Flowers in 
round Cluſters. 

6. SoLIDAGO folits Ianceala'is ſerratis decurrentibus, 
caule angulatoy. Le Monier. Sau Monſp. $4. Wound- 
wort with Spear-ſhaped, ſawed, running Leaves, and an 
angular Staik. Virga aurea montana, latiore folie birſuto. 
H. R. Par. Mountain Golden Rod with a broader 
hairy Leaf. | 

7. SOLIDAGO foliis linearibus integer rimis, corymbo 
femplici. Hort. Cliff. 410. Woundwort with narrow en- 
tire Leaves, and fingle globular Flowers. Linarie au- 
reæ affinis. C. B. P. 213. A Plant like Golden Rod. 

8. Sotto AGO foliis lanceolatis ſubdentatis ſemiamplexi- 
caulibus, pedunculis lateralibus unifloris, Wound wort 
with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, flightly indented, half em- 
bracing the Stalks, and Foot Stalks with one Flower at 
the Wings of the Stalks. Virgo eurea omnium minima, 
floaribus maxrmis. Par, Bat. The leaſt Golden Rod with 
the largeſt Flower. 

9. SoLIDAGO paniculato- corymbo ſu, racemis rocurvatic, 
floribus adſcendentibus, folits trinerviis ſubſerratis ſcubris. 
Hort. Upſal. 259. Woundwort with Corymbus Pani- 
cles, recurved Spikes of Flowers riſing above each other, 
and rough Leaves having 3 Veins, and ſlightly ſawed. 
Virga aurea anguſtifoloia, paniculã ſpeciard Cunadenſit. H. 
R. Par. Narrow-leaved Canada Golden Rod with a fine 
Panicle of Flowers. 

10. SoLllDAGo paniculat)-rorymboſa, racemis recurva- 
tir, floribus adſcendentibus, foliis euer uiis ſubintegerrimis. 
Hort. Upſal. 259. Woundwort with a Corymbus Pani- 
cle, recurved Spikes, Flowers riſing above each other, 
and Leaves without Veins almoſt entire. Virga aurea 
altiſſima ſerotini, paniculi ſpeciosA patuld, Martyn. 
Cent. 1. 14. Talleſt late Golden Rod with a ſpreading 
Panicle. ; 
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tt. SorrDaco caule fpilsſo, foliis lancealatis ſerratis 
ſcabris ſeſſilibus, racemis recurvatis alaribus, 22 Pe- 
dunculatis, Woundwort with a hairy Stalk, Spear- 
ſhaped, ſawed, rough Leaves fitting cloſe to the Stalks, 
recurved Spikes, and Flowers upon Foot Stalks. Virga 
aurea Canadenſis birſuta, panicud minus ſpecioſa, Fort. 
R. Par. Hairy Canada Golden Rod with a leſs beau- 
tiful Panicle. 

12. So AGO paniculato-corymboſa, racemis obtuſis 
patulis, feli: nerwſis ſcabris ſubintegerrimis, Wound- 
wort with a Corymbas Panicle, obtuſe ſpreading Spikes, 
and tough veined Leaves almoſt entire. Firga aurea 
Mar ylandica, ſpicis flarum racemeſis, foliis integris ſcabris. 
Mart. Dec. 2. Maryland Golden Rod with Flowers in 
long Bunches, and rough entire Leaves. 

13. Sotto AGO paniculato-corymboſa, racemis longiſſi- 
mis recurvatis, pedunculis folisfis, folits lanceolatis ſerratis 
ſcabris, Woundwort with a Corymbus Panicle, very 
long recurved Spikes whoſe Foot Stalks are leafy, and 
rough, ſawed, Spear-ſhaped Leaves. Virga aurea ru- 
goſis faliis Virginiana, paniculi florum ampliſſimd. Pluk. 
Alm. 390. Virginia Golden Rod with rough Leaves, 
and an ample Panicle of Flowers. | | 

14. Sotto ASO caule flexuoſo, folits ovatis acuminatis 
ſerratis, racemis lateralibus fimplicibus. Flor. Leyd. Prad. 
161. Woundwort with a flexible Stalk, oval, acute- 
pointed, ſawed Leaves, and ſingle Spikes of Flowers at 
the Wings of the Stalk. Virga aurea Canadenſit, ſcro- 
phularie felis. Pluk. Pbyt. 235. Canada Golden Rod with 
a Figwort Leaf. 

t5. SOLIDAGO caule flexuzſo glabro, ſoliis ovato-lanceo- 
latis glabris dentatis, racemis brevioribus lateralibus ſim- 
plicibus, Woundwort with a ſmooth flexible Stalk, oval, 
Spear-ſhaped, ſmooth Leaves indented, and ſhorter ſin- 
gle Spikes of Flowers at the Wings of the Stalk. Firga 
aurea Canadenſis afteriſci falie. Par. Bat. Canada Golden 
Rod with a Leaf of Afteriſcus. 

16. SOLIDAGO caule erefts glabro, racemis brevioribus 
lateralibus, faliis nervaſis ſerratis glabris. Woundwort 
with a ſmooth ereQ Stalk, ſhorter creQ Spikes of Flow- 
ers at ti;e Wings of the Stalk, and ſmooth, veined, 
ſawed Leaves. Virga aurea Canadenſis, latiſſimo falio 

labro. Tourn. * 485. Canada Golden Rod with the 
droadeſt ſmooth Leaf. 

17. SOLIDAGO paniculat3-corymboſa, racemis recurva- 
fir, caulibus erectis birſutiſſimis, faliis lanceslatis ſerratis 
acuminatis trinerviis ſubtus tamentsfis, Woundwort with 
a Corymbus Panicle, recurved Spikes, very hairy erect 
Stalks, and Spear-ſhaped, fawed, acute-pointed Leaves 
with 3 Veins, woolly on their under Side. Firga aurea 
Cunadenſir, eitifſima, folio ſubtus incuns. Tourn. Inft. 48 5. 
"Tlleft Canada Golden Rod with a Leaf which is hoary 
on the under Side. 

18. Sotto ac paniculata-corymboſa, racemit compoſitis 
recurvatit, faliis lineari-lanceolatis ſubdentatis ſeſſilibus. 
Wound wort with a Corymbus Panicle, compound recur- 
ved Spikes and linear — Leaves lightly in- 
dented, fitting cloſe to the Stalks. Virga aurea bumilis, 
folits rigidis utringue acummatis — — Rand. 
Low Golden Rod with Riff Leaves pointed at both Ends, 
and a ſpecious Panicle of Flowers. 

19. SOLIDAGO caule paniculato, foliis inferioribus ova- 
tis dentatis, petislis longiſfimis, ſuperioribus lanceolatis ſe- 


SOL 


miamplexicaulibus. Woundwort with a paniculated Stalk, 
the lower Leaves oval and indented, the upper Spear- 
ſhaped, half embracing the Stalk. Virga aurea Nove 
Anglie, lato rigidoque folio. Par. Bat. New England 
Golden Rod with a broad and ſtiff Leaf. 

20. SOLIDAGO caule abliquo, pedunculis ereflis foliatis 
ramofii, foliis lonccolatis integerrimis. Hort. as 409. 
Woundwort with an oblique Stalk, branching, erect, 
leafy Foot Stalks, and Spear-ſhaped entire Leaves. 
Virga aurea Limenii folis, panicula une verſu diſpofeta. 
Tourn, Inſt, 484. Golden Rod with a Sea Lavender 
Leaf, and a Panicle ot Flowers diſpoſed on one Side of 
the Stalk, 

21. SOLIDAGO caule piloſo ramoſo, racemis paniculatis 
ereflis confertis, foliis birſutis ſeſßlibus integerrimis. 
Woundwort with a hairy branching Stalk, erect Spikes 
of Flowers in a Panicle, and hairy entire Leaves ſitting 
cloſe to the Stalk. Virga aurea, Poribus PRulofis Seneci- 
onis inſlar, foliis anguſlioribus non ſerratis. Hiſt. Oxon. 
3. p 125. Golden Rod with fiſtular Flowers like Ground. 
ſel, and narrow Leaves not ſawed. 

22. SOLIDAGO 1 lanceslatis ſubcarnoſfes glaberrimit, 
marg ine ſcabriuſtulis, panicula corymboſa. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
878. Woundwort with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, almoſt 
fleſhy, and very ſmooth, with rough Edges, and a Co- 

mbus Panicle. Virga aurea Canadenſis, foliis carnoſis 
latioribus. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. Pp. 124. Canada Golden Rod 
with broad fleſhy Leaves. 

23. SOLIDAGO panicula corymboſa, racemis ſupra den- 


froribus, caule glabro lævi. Lin. Sp, Pl. 879. Wound- 
wort with a Corymbus Panicle, the Spikes growing 
cloſer toward the Top, and a ſmooth Stalk. Virga au- 


rea Marylandica cæſia glabra. Hort Elth. 414. Smooth 
Maryland Golden Rod. 

24. SoL1Daco eli lanceolate-linearibus ſubcarnoſis 
glaberrimis, panicula corymboſa. Woundwort with nar- 
row-ſhaped, fleſhy, very ſmooth Leaves, and a Co- 
rymbus Panicle. Virga aurea Canadenſis, foliis carnoſis 
anguſtioribus non ſerratis. Hift. Oxon. 3. p. 125. Canada 
Golden Rod with feſhy narrow Leaves not ſawed. 

25. SOLIDAGO panicula corymboſa, foliis lingaribus 
glaberrimis ſeſſilibus. Woundwort with a Corymbus Pani- 
cle, and linear very ſmooth Leaves, fitting cloſe to the 
Stalks. Virga aurea Noveboracenſis glabra, caulibus ru- 
bentibus felits anguſtis glabris Herm. Flar. 26. Smooth 
Golden Rod of New 15rt, with reddiſh Stalks and nar- 
row {ſmooth Leaves, 

26. Sotrtbaco caule paniculuto racemis brevioribus 
confertis, foliis linearibus glabris integerrimis, Wound- 
wort with a paniculated Stalk, ſhorter Spikes of Flow- 
ers in Cluſters, and narrow ſmooth entire Leaves. Virga 
aurea Canadenſir, anguſtifelia non ſerrata. Hoyft. Nar- 
row-leaved Canada Golden Rod, with Leaves not 
ſawed. 

27. SOLIDAGO caule paniculats recemis laterallibus fim- 
plicibus pedunculis feliatis felis lancealatis 3 1 
mis, Woundwort with a paniculated Stalk, ſingle Spikes 
of Flowers from the Wings of the Stalk, baving leafy 
Foot Stalks, and rough Spear-ſhaped entire Leaves, 

28. SOLIDAG Oo ceulepaniculate racemis erectit peduncu- 
lis foliatis, infericribus ovatis ſerratis nervsſu, caulinis 
lanceolatis integerrimis. 


Stalk, erect Spikes of Flowers with leafy Foot Stalks, 
the 


Wound wort with a paniculated. 
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the lower Leaves oval, ſawed, and veined, but- thoſe 
on the Stalks Spear-ſhaped and entire. An? Virga au- 
rea foliis latioribus, floribus in ſummis virgis albis, ſpicatim 
denſe diſpoſitis. Clazt. Fler. Virg. 97. Broad-leaved 
Golden Rod with white Flowers at the Top of the Bran- 
ches diſpoſed in cloſe Spikes, | 

29. SOLIDAGO caule paniculato racemis inferioribus 
ſimplicibus, ſummis confertiſſimis, foliis glabris integerrimis 
"Woundwort with a paniculated Stalk, the lower Spikes 
' ſimple, thoſe at the Top in very cloſe Cluſters, and en- 
tire ſmooth” Leaves. 

-30.'SOLIDAGO paniculata corymboſa, racemis inferi- 
-oribus recurvatis, —— erectis confertis, foliis lanceslatis 
ſerratis ſcabris. oundwort with a Corymbus Panicle, 
'the lower Spikes recurved, the upper erect in Cluſters, 
and Spear-ſhaped ſawed rough Leaves. | 

31. SOLIDAGO, caule paniculata, racemis confertit, fo- 
liis inferioribus lineari lanceolatis petialatis, caulinis ſeſſili- 


bus glabris. Woundwort with a paniculated Stalk, clu- 


ſtered Spikes of Flowers, the lower Leaves linear, 
+ 'Spear-ſhaped on Foot Stalks, and thoſe on the Stalks 
ſmooth, ſitting cloſe. 

32. SOLIDAGO caule rotundo piloſo, foliis ovato lance- 
olatis crenatis oppoſitis ſcabris, racemis breviſſimis laterali- 
bus... Woundwort with a round hairy Stalk, oval, 
Spear-ſhaped, crenated, rough Leaves, ſtanding oppo- 
ſite, and very ſhort Spikes of Flowers at the Wings of 
the Stalk. This is the Virga aurea Americana, urtice 
foliis conjugatis rugoſis & hirſutis, florum ſpicis foliofts. 
Houſt. M/. American Golden Rod with Nettle Leaves 
by Pairs, which are rough and hairy, and Spikes of 
Flowers between the Leaves. 

33. SOLIDAGO caule fruticoſo, foliis lanceslatis glubris 
integerrimis, floribus corymboſis terminalibus. Wound- 
wort with a ſhrubby. Stalk, Spear-ſhaped ſmooth intire 
Leaves, and Flowers in a Corymbus terminating the 
Stalks. Virga aurea Americana, fruticoſa, Salicis folic, 
Floribus quaſi umbellatis. Houft. Mfſ. Shrubby American 
Golden Rod with a white Leaf and Flowers as it were 
in Umbels. . 

The iſt Sort is not very common in England, though 
that which grows naturally about London is generally ta- 
ken for it. This grows plentifully about Brabant, and 
is the moſt common in Germany. The Stalks are ſtiff, 
-of a purpliſh brown Colour, and riſe about two Feet 
high. 'The Panicles of Flowers come out from the 
Wings, and at tne Top of the Stalks, each Flower 
ſtanding on 3 long, flender Foot Stalk; they are of a 
pale yellow Colour, and appear the Beginning of Auguft. 

The Leaves are Spear-ſhaped, almoſt 4 Inches long, 
and one and a Quarter broad, deeply ſawed on their Ed- 

s, and of a pale green on their under Side. 

The 2d Sort is our common Golden Rod about Lon- 
don; the lower Leaves are oval, Spear-ſhaped, about 2 
Inches long, and 1 broad, they are ſlightly ſawed on 
their Edges, and have pretty long Foot Stalks ; the 
Stalks are ſlender, about a Foot and a Half high, gar- 
niſhed with fmall, narrow, entire Leaves, having no 
Foot Stalks; 'The Flowers are produced in panicled Bun. 
ches, cluſtered together, forming a thick, erect Spike; 
they are yellow, and appear in Aug and September. 

The 3d Sort is frequently found growing naturally 
in ſeveral Parts of England; I have often gathered it 


SOL 


in the Woods near Dulwich in Surry: the Stalk is round, 
ſmooth, and riſes a Foot and a Half high, garniſhed 
with narrow, Spear-ſhaped Leaves, about an Inch and a 
Quarter long, and an Eighth of an Inch broad ; they are 
almoſt entire, and fit cloſe to the Sialk. The Flowers 
come out in ſmall cluſtered Bunches, at the Wings of 
the Stalk, to which they ſit very cloſe, and the Kalk 
is terminated by a roundiſh Bunch; as the Flowers of 
this are produced at every Joint, the upper Half of the 
Stalk, the Spikes being ſhort, they do not make ſo 
an Appearance as thoſe of the ſecond. It flowers about 
the ſame Time. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the Woods at Hamp- 


ſtead, from whence I have ſeveral Times taken the 


Roots, and planted them in the Garden, where they 
have continued many Years, and have never varied; 
the lower Leaves are indented ; the Stalk ſeldom riſes 
more than a Foot high, branching out almoſt from the 
Bottom, The Branches are terminated by ſhort cluſ- 
tered Spikes of yellow Flowers which are erect; the 
Leaves on .the Stalk and Branches, are very narrow, 
acute-pointed, and entire. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally on the Mountains in 
ales; the lower Leaves are narrow, Spear-ſhaped, 
an Inch and a Half long, and a Quarter broad, they 
ate ſmooth, ſlightly ſawed on their Edges, and a little 
hoary on their under Side ; the Stalks riſes about 6 In- 
ches high, it is garniſhed with the ſame Sort of Leaves 
with thoſe below but ſmaller. The Flowers grow in 
roundiſh cluſtered Spikes at the Top of the Stalk, are 
much larger than thoſe of the common Sort, and ap- 
pear 5 or 6 Weeks earlier in the Seaſon. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally on the Mountains in 
the South of France and Italy; the Stalk is angular, and 
has narrow leafy Borders, it riſes about 2 Feet high ; 
the Leaves are bay any, acute - pointed, and ſawed, 
they are 3 Inches long, and 1 broad, of a pale green 
on their under Side, and hairy; the Flowers come 
out in cloſe thick Spikes from the Wings of the 
Stalks, more than half the Length, and terminate 
the Stalk in a thick Spike; they are yellow, and ap- 
pear in Fuly. | 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in Spain. and Italy; the 
Stalk riſes a Foot and a Half high, dividing into ſeveral 
ligneous Branches, garniſhed with narrow, oblong 
Leaves, which are fleſhy, and like thoſe of Glaſſwort. 
The Flowers are produced at the end of the Branches 
in a ſingle Corymbus, they are pretty large and yellow ; 
they appear here late in Autumn, and make no great 
Appearance. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally on the A/ps and Pyre- 
nees; the Stalk ot this Sort riſes about 4 or 5 Inches 
high, the Leaves are ſmall, Spear-ſhaped, and indent- 
ed on their Edges. The Flowers are produced ſingly 
on long lender Foot Stalks, which come out from the 
Wings of the Stalk. The Flowers are large and of a 
pale yellow Colour, they appear in June. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in North America 
the Stalks are round, ſmooth, and riſe 2 Feet high; 
they are garniſhed with narrow, rough Leaves, having 


3 longitudinal Veins; they are 2 Inches and a Half long, 


and one Quarter of an Inch broad in the Middle, end 
ing in acute Points, ſitting cloſe to the Stalks, and 
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80 
have ſometimes a few ſlight Serratures on their Edges. 
The Flowers are gathered/ina roundiſh Panicle at the 
'Top of the Stalk ;- the lower Spikes of Flowers are re- 
flexed, but thoſe at the Top ſtand erect, and are joined 
_ cloſe; they are yellow, and appear in Fuly. 
he 10th Sort grows naturally in North America; the 
Stalks of this are round and ſmooth, they. rife upward 
of 4 Feet high ; the Leaves are rough, acute-pointed, 
and have no Veins, they ſtand cloſer together on the 
Stalks, and are ſhorter and broader than thoſe of the 
ninthʒ the Panicles of Flowers are much larger, the 
Spikes much longer, they ſpread out wider, and are 
more reflexed. This flowers late in Auguſt and September, 
The 11th Sort grows naturally in North America; 
the Stalks are round and hairy, they riſe near 3 Feet 


high, and are cloſely garniſhed with rough, Spear-ſhap- . 


ed Leaves, 2 Inches long, and Half an Inch broad, 
ſlightly ſawed on their Edges, and fit cloſe to the Stalks. 
The Flowers come out from the Wings, at the upper 
Part of the Stalk, in long recurved Spikes; they are 
ſmall, of a Sulphur Colour, and ſtand on ſhort Foot 
Stalks. This Sort flowers the End of 7uly. 

The 12th Sort grows naturally in North America ; 
the Stalks are round, ſmooth, and riſe 4 or 5 Feet high; 
they are garniſhed with rough Spear-ſhaped Leaves 2 
Inches and a Half long, and half an Inch broad; they 
are entire, and fit cloſe to the Stalks ; the Flowers are 
produced in roundiſh Panicles at the top of the Stalks, 
which are compoſed of obtuſe ſpreading Spikes, in cloſe 
Cluſters. The Flowers are yellow, and appear in 
* | | | 

The 13th Sort grows naturally in Virginia; the 
Stalks are round, channelled, and riſe 2 Feer high.; 
the Leaves are rough, acute · pointed, and ſawed; they 
are 2 Inches and a Half long, and 1 broad. The Flow- 
ers are produced in a Panicle at the Top of the Stalk 
the Spikes are very long, recurved, and ſpread out on 
every. Side; the lower Parts of the Foot Stalks are 
cloſely. furniſhed with ſmall Leaves, and the Flowers 
are in cloſe Cluſters at the End of. the Spike; they are 
of a bright yellow Colour, and appear late in September. 

The 14th Sort grows naturally. in North America 
the Stalks are flender, ſmooth, and riſe 2 Feet high; 
they are garniſhed with oval, acute:pointed, ſawed 
Leaves, 3 Inches long, and two broad, and ſtand alter- 
nately at 2 Inches Diſtance. The Flowers come out in 
long Bunches from the Wings of the Stalks ; they are 
diſpoſed looſely, on the Foot. Scalk, and are of a pale 


yellow Colour; theſe appear in Auguſl, and continue 


Part of September. 
The 15th Sort grows naturally in Nerth America; 


the lower Leaves are 4 Inches long, and almoſt 2 broad, 


their Foot Stalks are 2 Inches long, and have a Mem- 
brance or Wing on each Side. The Stalks riſe 2 Feet 
high; they are flender, ſmooth, and of a light purple 


Colour, and garniſhed with oval, 'Spear-ſhaped, indent- 


ed Leaves, near 2 Inches long, and 3 Quarters of an 
Inch broad, of a pale. green on- their under Side. The: 


Flowers are produced in ſhort Bunches, from the Wings. 
of the Stalk almoſt. the whole Length; the lower 
Spikes are an Inch long, but thoſe on the upper Part of 


the Stalks, are almoſt round; the Flowers are of a 
Brimfene 4 „ and appear late in Anga. 
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The 16th Sort grows naturally in Canada; the Stalks 
are ſtiff, round, ſmooth, and have a white Bark; they 
riſe upward of 3 Feet high, and are garniſhed with 
ſmooth Spear-ſhaped Leaves, having ſeveral Veins; 
they are 3 Inches and a Half long, and 1 Inch broad, 
ſtanding alternately. The Flowers come out toward 
the Top of the Stalk, from the Wings, in ſhort Spikes 
which ſtand ereQ and are obtuſe ; they are of a pale 
yellow Colour, and appear in Auguſl. * 2 


The 15th Sort grows naturally in Canada; this riſes 


with a ſtrong hairy Stalk 5 or 6 Feet high, garniſhed 
cloſely with rough Spear-ſhaped Leaves ending in acute 
Points; they are 4 Inches long, and 1 broad, very hai- 
ry on their under Side, and ſharply ſawed on their Ed- 
ges, having 3 ſtrong longitudinal Veins; the Flowers 
are diſpoſed in a roundiſh- Panicle at the Top of the 
Stalk; the Spikes of Flowers are recurved; the F lowers 
are ſmall and of a Brimſtone Colour; this flowers in 
September, and frequently continues till the End of 
Oclober. 8 

The 18th Sort grows naturally in North America; 
the Stalks are very ſtrong, they riſe near 2 Feet high, 
and are very clofely garnithed with narrow | Spear-ſhap- 
ed ſtiff Leaves, 4 Inches long, and half an Inch broad, 
a little indented on their Edges, ſitting cloſe. to the 
Stalks. The Flowers are diſpoſed in large Panicles at 
the Top of the Stalks, the Spikes ate long, recurved, 
and compoſed of ſmaller Spikes in Cluſters; the Flows 
ers are yellow, and appear in September. 


The 19th Sort © grows- naturally- in New England; | 
The Stalks riſe 2 Feet high; the lower Leaves are oval, 


ſtiff, ſmooth, and entire, they are 4 Inches long, and 
2 and a Half broad; ſtanding on Foot Stalks 4 Inches 
long; thoſe on the upper Part of the Stalk are Spear- 
ſhaped, entire, and embrace the Stalk half round with 


their Baſe. The Flowers are diſpoſed in looſe ſpreading . 


Panicles at the Top of the Stalks; the Spikes are ſhort, 
cluſtered, and roundiſh; the Flowers are of a bright 
yellow Colour, and appear in Auguſt. - 


The 20th Sort grows naturally at » Mexito, but is 


hardy'enough-to thrive in the open Air in Englund; the 


Stalks are oblique, they riſe a Foot and a Half: high, 


are ſmooth, and have a brown Bark, garniſhed with 


ſmooth; Spear-ſhaped, entire I.eaves, 3 Inches long, 


and three Quarters of an Inch broad. The Flowers 
come out on branching Foot-Stalks on the Side of the 
Stalks, which are ranged on one Side, -and-have a few 
{mall Leaves under the Flowers. The - Flowers- are 
yellow, and appear the End of Auguſt.” 


The 21ſt Sort grows naturally in North America. The 
Stalks are very hairy, and riſe 4 Feet high, branching 
out toward the Bottom; the lower Part of the Stalk is 
garniſhed with rough Leaves 3 Inches long, and t broad; 
the Branches grow ereQ, and are garniſhed with ſmall . 
Leaves ſcaree one Inch long, and an Eigth broad, which 


are entire and ſit cloſe to the Stalk; the Flowers are 


difpoſed in a cloſe Panicle at the Top of the Stalk, 


growing erect, they are yellow, and appear in September, . 


The 22d Sort grows naturally in North America, The 
lower Leaves are thick, fleſhy,- and Spear-ſhaped ; they 
are 10 Inches long, and 1 Inch and-a Half broad, and 
have 3 longitudinal Veins; The middle Surface of the 


Leaves is ſmooth; but their.Edges are rough; they are 
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of a deep green Colour; the Stalks rife 4 Feet high, 
and are cloſely garniſhed with fmooth entire Leaves, of 
the fame Shape and Texture as the lower, but greatly 
diminiſh in their Size to the Top of the Stalk. The 
Flowers are diſpoſed in a compact Panicle at the Top 
of the Stalk ; the Spikes grow erect, and the Flowers 
are of a bright yellow Colour; they appear in Otober, 
and in mild Seatons continue great Part of November. 

The 23d Sort grows naturally in Maryland; this hath 
a ſlender ſmooth Stalk, which riſes a Foot and a Halt 
high, garniſhed with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves, -2 
Inches long, and Half an Inch broad, indented on their 
Edges, and ending in acute Points; the Flowers are 
diſpoſed in a looſe Panicle at the Top of the Stalk; the 
Spikes of Flowers are cloſer and- thicker toward the 
Top. The Flowers are yellow, and appear in September, 

The 24th Sort grows naturally in Nerth America 
'The lower Leaves are fleſhy, narrow, Spear-ſhaped, 
and entire. The Stalks are ſmooth, of a purpliſh Co- 
lour, and riſe near 3 Feet high; they are garniſhed 
with long, narrow, ſmooth, Keel-ſhaped Leaves, which 
are entire. The Flowers are diſpoſed in a looſe Panicle 
at the Top of the Stalk; the Spikes are ſlender and 
ere. The Flowers are of a bright yellow Colour, 
and appear late in October, aad ſometimes continue till 
December. 

The 25th Sort grows naturally in New England. 'The 
lower Leaves of this Sort are — narrow, and very 
ſmooth, they are Keel-ſhaped and entire. The Stalks 
are red, fleſhy, and ſmooth; they riſe 2 Feet high, 
and are thinly [garniſhed with narrow ſmooth Leaves. 
"The Flowers are produced in looſe Panicles at the Top 
of the Stalks ; and there are ſome ſingle Spikes of Flow- 
ers, which come out from the Wings of the Stalks be- 
low. The Flowers are of a bright yellow Colour, and 
appear in Auguſt. 
The 26th Sort grows naturally in North America; 
the Stalks are ſmooth, erect, and riſe a Foot and a 
Half high, garniſhed with narrow, ſmooth entire 
Leaves of a dark green Colour. The Flowers are diſ- 

ſed in cloſe compact Panicles at the Top of the 
Stalk ; the Spikes of Flowers are ſhort, and cluſtered 
together. The Flowers are large, of a bright yellow, 
and appear in September. | - 

The 27th Sort grows naturally in New England; the 
Stalks are round, hairy, and riſe 2 Feet and a Half 
high, the upper Part branches out in a looſe Panicle; 
the Leaves ſtand cloſe to the Stalks; they are rough, 
Spear-ſhaped, and entire; thoſe on the lower Part are 
2 Inches long, and Half an Inch broad, but are gra- 
dually ſmaller. to the Top. The Spikes of Flowers 
come out from the Wings of the Stalk, the lower are 
long, thoſe above diminiſh to the Jop; the Foot Stalks 
of the Spikes have many ſmall Leaves growing along 
them, ſome of which are intermixed with the Flowers. 
This Sort flowers the Middle of Nowember. 

The 281h Sort grows naturally in North America; 
the lower Leaves are oval, 6 Inches long, and 3 broad, 
and end in acute Points; they are jawed on their Edges, 
and have ſeveral ſtrong longitudinal Veins; their Foot 
Stalks are long, and have leafy Borders or Wings. The 
Stalks grow a Foot and a Half high, branching out al- 
wok from the Bottom, they are garniſhed with ſmall, 


Spear-ſhaped, entire Leaves. Ihe Branches grow erect. 
they are cloſely furniſhed with ſmall Leaves below, aud 
are terminated by ſhort cloſe Spikes of white Flowers, 
which appear the End of 4g f. | 

The 29th Sort grows naturally at Philadelphia; the 
the lower Leaves are Spear-ſhaped, oblique, ſmooth, 
and entire, ſtanding on long Foot Stalks. The Stalks 
riſe from 3 to 4 Feet high; the Spikes of Flowers 
which come out from the Wings of the Stalks are long, 
blunt, and a little recurved at the End, thoſe on the 
upper Part of the Stalk are ere, and cluſtered together 
in a cloſe Spike; they are yellow, and appear in Sep- 
tember. | | 

The 3oth Sort grows naturally at Philadelphia. The 
Stalks are hairy, and branch out toward the Top ; they 
are garniſhed -with rough Spear-ſhaped Leaves ſitting 
cloſe to the Stalks. The lower Leaves are 4 Inches 
long, and an Inch and a Half broad, thoſe on the Stalks 
gradually 'diminiſh in their Size to the Top; they are 
rough, veined, and ſawed on their Edges. The Flow- 
ers are diſpoſed in a panicled Corymbus at the End of 
Branches; the Spikes on the lower Part are recurved, 
but thoſe at the Top are cluſtered and ere. This Sort 
flowers in September and Oober. 

The giſt Sort grows naturally at Philadelphia; the 
lower Leaves are ſmooth, entire, narrow, and Spear- 
ſhaped; they are 3 Inches and a Half long, and Half 
an Inch broad, ſtanding on long Foot Stalks. "The 
Stalks are round, ſmooth, and riſe 3 Feet high; they 
are garniſhed with very ſmall- ſmooth Leaves which are 
entire and fit cloſe to the Stalks. The Flowers grow 
in a cloſe Panicle at the Top of the Stalk z they are of 
a bright yellow Colour, and appear in September. 

The 32d Sort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, in 
New Spain, where it was diſcovered by the late Dr. 
Hauſloun. The Stalks are round, hairy, and riſe near 3 


Feet high; they are garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped 


Leaves, placed oppoſite upon ſhort Foot Stalks ; they 
are 3 Inches long, and an Inch and Quarter broad, their 
Surface very rough, and their Edyes crenated, of a 
dark —_— their upper Side, but pale on their urider. 
The Flowers are produced in ſhort Bunches from the 
Wings of the Leaves, at the upper Part of the Stalk ; 
they are of a deep yellow Colour, and pretty large. 
The 33d Sort grows naturally at La Vers Cruz, where 
it was diſcovered by the betore-mentioned Gentleman. 
This riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 7 or 8 Feet high, di- 
viding into many ſpreading Branches which are ſlender, 
ligneous, and covered with a ſmooth gray Bark. The 
Leaves are Spear-ſhaped, ſmooth, and entire; they are 
2 Inches anda Half long, and 1 broad, of a light green, 
and ſtand on ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers are pro- 
duced at the End of the Branches in a looſe Corymbus ; 
they are large, of a pale yellow Colour, and fland on 
pretty long Foot Stalks. The common Empalement 


of the Flowers is cut . almoſt to the Bottom. I believe 


Petiver has this Plant in his Muſæum, under the follow- 
ing Title, Palmonaria Famaicenſi, ſulicis folie, calycibus 
aceis. 1 
Theſe Plaprs are all of them hardy, (except the two 
Sorts laſt mentioned) fo will thrive in the open Air in Eng- 
land. Many of them have ſpacious Panicles of Flowers, ſo 
are great Otnaments to the &ng/iG Gardens at the _ 
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of the Summer, when there is a Scarcity of other 
Flowers, which renders them more valuable. The 5 
firſt Sorts are ſeldom admitted into Gardens as they do 
not make any great Appearance, but the Sorts from 
Nortb America are better eſteemed; theſe have been 
greatly increaſed in the Number of Sorts, of late Years, 
and if we can judge from the Sorts which have been in- 
troduced from North America, within a few Years paſt, 
we muſt ſuppoſe that Country abounds with many more 
Sorts than are yet known. 
Theſe Plants when they are once obtained, may be 
ropagated in Plenty by parting their Roots; the beſt 
ime for doing it, is in Autumn as ſoon as their Flow- 
ers are paſt; but thoſe Sorts which do not flower till 
very late in the Year, ſhould be tranſplanted early in 
the Spring, before they begin to ſhoot, and the Roots 
may then be parted ; but if the Spring ſhould prove dry, 
they will require Water, to eſtabliſh them well in the 
Ground, otherwiſe they will not flower ſtrong the ſuc- 
ceeding Autumn. Some of the Sorts ſpread their Roots, 
and propagate much faſter than others. ſo theſe may be 
tranſplanted and parted every other Year, or if the 
Plants are wanted, they may be every Year divided ; 
but then they will not flower ſo ſtrong as thoſe which 
are ſuffered to remain longer unremoved; and thoſe 
Sorts whoſe Rovt; do not multiply ſo faſt, ſhould be 

arted once in 3 Years, if they are expected to flower 


ong. 

The Sorts which grow tall, are not very proper Fur- 
niture for ſmall Gardens, becauſe they require much 
Room, for theſe ſhould be allowed 4 or 5 Feet, other- 
wiſe their Roots will intermix with thoſe of the neigh 
bouring Plants, and draw away their Nouriſhment ; 
therefore theſe Plants are proper Ornaments for large 
extended Walks round Fields, or for the Borders of 
Wood Walks, where they will make a fine Appearance 
during their Seaſon of flowering z and as they require 
ittle 4 — they are adapted to thoſe Places. They 
will thrive in almoſt any Soil, but when they are planted 
in go3d Ground, they will grow much larger, and make 
a better Appearance. | 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by Seeds; but 
it is 8nly the early flowering Kinds which perfect their 
Seeds in England. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in Au- 
tumn ſoon after they are ripe, for thoſe which are kept 
out of the Ground till Spring ſeldom ſucceed, or at beſt 
do not come up the ſame Year; they may be ſown in 
Drills upon a Bed of freſh Earth, at about a Foot aſun- 
der, but the Seeds ſhould be ſcattered pretty thick in 
the Drills, and covered lightly over with fine Earth. 
When, the Plants come up, they muſt be kept clean 
from Weeds, and where they are too cloſe, Part of them 
may be drawn out, and planted in a ſhady Border, to 
allow Room for the others to grow till Autumn, when 
they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are deſigned to 
remain. The following Year they will flower, and 
their Roots will abide many Years. 

The 2 laſt mentioned Sorts are Natives of a warm 
Country, ſo they will not thrive here, unleſs they have 
artificial Heat in Winter, eſpecially the laſt Sort, which 
requires a warmer Situation than the other. Theſe 
Plants ſhould be planted in Pots, and the laſt ſhould be 
pforiged = the Tan Bed in the Stove, and treated as 
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other tender Plants from the ſame Country. This may 


be propagated by Cuttings, which if planted in Pots 
filled with loamy Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
hot Bed, will take Root, The other Sort is propagated 
by parting the Roots, as the Sort before mentioned; 
thets ſhould be kept in a moderate Stove in Winter, 
and in Summer may be placed abroad in a ſheltered 
Situation. 

SONCHUS, Sowthiſlle. . 

Theſe are many of them Weeds in England, ſo are 


not planted in Gardens; for if their Seeds are once per- 


mitted to ſcatter on the Ground, they will ſoon ſtock it 
with Plants ; for which Reaſon they ſhould always be 
extirpated ; not only thoſe in the Garden, but alſo thoſe 
in the Parts near it; becauſe their Seeds, being furniſh- 
ed with Down, are wafted in the Air to a conſiderable 
Diſtance, where, falling on the Ground, they ſoon 
come up and prove troubleſome Weeds. 
SOPHORA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 456. 
7 Le + Charatters 5 Bell-ſhaped E | 

be Flower hath a ſbert Bell-ſbaped Empalement of 1 
Leaf, cut at the Brim inte 5 obtuſe Segments. 2 Nas i 
of the Butterfly Kind; the Standard is obleng, broad, and 
reflexed on the Sides. It bas 2 oblong Wings with Appen- 
dages to their Baſe ; the Keel is of 2 Leaves, like thoſe of 
the Wings, whoſe lower Borders join like the Keel of 4 
Beat. It has 10 diſtind Stamina which are Awl-ſbaped, 
parallel, and the Length of the Petals, bid in the Keel, and 
terminated by ſmall Summits, and a taper oblong Germen 
ſupporting a Style the Length of the Stamina, crowned by 
an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen turns to a long ſlender 
Pad, with ſwellings where each Seed is poſited, which are 


roundiſb. 
18. Species are, 


t. Sor nORA foliis pinnatis, folialit numereſit villoſis 
oblongis Lin. Sp. Pl. 373. Sepbora with winged Leaves, 
having a great Number of oblong hairy Lobes, Ervum 
Orientale alopecuroides perenne, fructu longiſſima. Eaſt 
ern perennial Foxtail Ervum, with a long Fruit. 

2. Sor HORA foliis 2 foliolis numeraſis ſubrotun- 
nis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 373. * with winged Leaves, com- 
poſed of many roundiſh Lobes. Coronilla Zeylanica, 
tota argentea. Burm. Zeyl. Jointed poded Colutea of 
Ceylon all over filvery. | 

3- SoPpHORa ſollis ternatis ſubſeſſilibus, folialis ſubro- 
tundis giabris. Lin. Sp. Pl. 373. Sepbera with tritoliate 
Leaves ſitting almoſt cloſe to the Stalks, whoſe Lobes 
are roundiſh and ſmooth. Cytiſus Americanus procumbens, 


fore lutes, ramofiſſimus, gui anil ſuppeditat. Trailing 


American Cytiſus with a yellow Flower, and very branch- 
ing, of which Indigo 13 made. 
The iſt Sort grows naturally in the Levant, this has 
a” perennial creeping Root, from which ariſe ſeveral 
erect Stalks from 3 to 4 Feet high, * with 
winged Leaves; compoſed of a great Number of ob- 
long hairy Lobes ranged by Pairs along the Mid-rib, 
terminated by an odd one. The Flowers come out from 
the Wings of the Stalk in long Spikes, which ſtand 
erect cloſe to the Stalk ; they are of a pale blue Colour, 
and ſmall. Theſe appear in Juh, but are rarely ſuc- 
ceeded by Pods in Englaud. | 
It propagates faſt enough by its creeping Root, in the 
ſame Manner as * and is very hardy, ſo _— 
nn 
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be planted in ſome Corner of the Garden, at a Diſtance 
from other Plants, becauſe the Roots of this Plant will 
ſpread, mix with thoſe of the neighbouring Plants, and 
ſoon over-bear them. It will thrive in almoſt any Soil 
or Situation, for I have frequently ſeen the Roots ſpread 
into the Middle of Gravel Walks, 2nd ſend up Stalks. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the Iſland of Cæyh'n, 
and the W:ft-Indies, but particularly at Jamaica, where 
the Inhabitants call it Sea Side Pigeon Pea; this riſes 
with a downy Stalk to the Height of 6 or 7 Feet, gar- 
niſhed with winged Leaves compoſed of 5 or 6 Pair of 
roundiſh woolly Lobes terminated by an odd one. The 
Flowers come out in ſhort looſe Spikes from the Wings 
of the Stalks; they are large and yellow, not much un- 
like thoſe of Spaniſh Broom, but have no Scent; theſe 
are ſucceeded by taper woolly Pods 5 or 6 Inches long, 
having 4 or 5 large Swellings, in each of which is con- 
tained 1 roundiſh brown Seed as large as Peas. 

This Plant is tender, ſo will not thrive in England out 
of a Stove ; it is propagated by Seeds, which may be 
eaſily procured from the We/t-Indies, for the Planis do 
not perfect them in England; the'e ſhould be ſown in 
Pots, and plunged into a good hot Bed, where, if the 
Seeds are good, the Plants will appear in a Month or 
ſix Weeks. When theſe are fit to remove, they ſhould 
be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate Pot filled with ſoft 
loamy Earth, and plunged again into a hot Bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun, till 
they have taken new Root; after which they muſt be 
treated as other tender Plants from the ſame Countries, 
always keeping them in the Bark Bed in the Stove, and 
in the Winter they ſhould have but little Water. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Virginia and Philadel- 
pbia; from both theſe Places I have received the Seeds; 
from this Plant there was formerly a coarſe Sort of Indi- 
7 mate in America, as there was Com ſome other Plants, 
before the true Indigo Plants were introduced there : 
This has a perennial Root, from which ariſe ſeveral 
Stalks about a Foot high, ſending out from the Bottom 
a great Number of ſmall Branches ; theſe are garniſhed 
with Leaves compoſed of 3 oval ſmooth Lobes joined 
together at the Foot Stalk like other trifoliate Leaves; 
they ſit cloſe to the Branches. The Flowers come out 
toward the End of the Branches in ſhort Spikes; they 
are of the Bytterfly Kind, yellow, and appear in July 
they are often ſucceeded by ſhort ſwelling Pods, -which 
tn warm Seaſons come to Maturity in England. The 
Stalks of this decay to the Root in Autumn. 

This is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
on a warm Border in the Beginning of April. The beſt 
Way is to ſow them in ſhallow Drills for the more con- 
veniently keeping the Plants clean, for they muſt not be 
removed till their Stalks decay in Autumn, when they 
ſhould be carefully taken up, and planted in a warm 
Border where they are defigned to remain. | 

SORBUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 633. Lin. Gen. H. 
548. The Service Tree; in French Sorbier. 

The Charadfers are, 

The Flower has a ſpreading, concave, permanent Em- 
palement of 1 Leaf, indented in 5 Parts; it has 5 round- 
iſh concave Petals inſerted in the Empalement, and about 
20 Awl-ſbaped Stamina, alſo inſerted in the Empalement, 
terminated by roundiſh Summits. The Germen is fituated 
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under the Fl:wer, ſupporting 3 ſlender Styles crowned by 

ere beaded Stigmas ; it afterward becomes a ſoft umbil;. 

cated Fruit inclofing 3 or 4 «bling cartilaginous Seeds. 
The Species are, | 

1. Songs foliis 133 utrinque glabric. Hall. 
Helv. 250. Service Tree with winged woe ſmooth 
on both Sides. Sorbus Hylveſtris, foliis domeſlice ſimilis. 
C. B. P. 415. Wild Service, with Leaves like the cul- 
tivated, commonly called, Quicken, Quickbeam, Moun- 
tain Aſh, and in the North, Roan Tree. 

2. SORBUS felits pinnatis, ſubtus tomentsfis. Hall, 
Helv. 351. Service Tree with winged Leaves woolly 
on their under Side. Sorbus ſativa. C. B. P. 451. The- 
cultivated Service. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in many Parts of En- 
gland, but in the ſouthern Counties they are ſeldom 
ſeen of any great Magnitude, for the Trees are com- 
monly cut down, and reduced to Underwood, but in 
the North of England and Wales, where they are per- 
mitted to grow, .there are Trees of very large Size. 
The Stems of this are covered with a ſmooth gray Bark; 
the Branches while young have a purpliſh brown Bark ; 
the Leaves are winged; they are compoſed of 8 org 
Pair of Long narrow Lobes terminated by an odd one; 
the Lobes are about 2 Inches long, and half an Inch 
broad toward their Baſe, ending in acute Points, and 
ſharply ſawed on their Edges ; the Leaves on the young 
Trees in the Spring are hoary on their under Side, 
which about Midſummer goes off, and thoſe upon the 
older Bianches have very little at any Seaſon. The 
Flowers are produced in large Bunches almoſt in Form 
of Umbels at the End of the Branches; they are com- 
poſed of 5 ſpreading concave Petals ſhaped like thoſe 
of the Pear Tree, but ſmaller; theſe ap, ear in May, 
and are ſucceeded by roundiſh Berries, growing in large 
Bunches, which have a depreſſed Navel on the Top, 
and turn red in Autumn when they ripen. 

This Tree is cultivated in the Nurſery Gardens, ard 
ſold as a flowering Shrub, but, if they were permitted 
to grow, they would riſe to a great Height, and have 
large Stems. The Leaves of this Tree make a pretty 
Variety when, mixed with others, during the Time of 
tkeir flowering, and alſo in Autumn, When their Fruit 
is ripe, they make a pretty Appearance, but the Black- 
birds and Truſhes devour it as ſoon as it ripens ; fo that, 
in thoſe Places where there is a Plenty of theſe Birds, 
there will not be any of the Fruit left to be perfectly 
ripe, however, as it is good Food for theſe Songſters, 
where people have a Deſire of drawing a Number ot 
them about their Habitations, they ſhould plant a Quan- 
tity of theſe Trees for tl. at Purpoſe. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the warmer Parts of 
Europe, where. it riſes to a great Height, and becomes a 
large Tree, but in England there are ſew of any large 
Size. In the South of France and in Itah, the L ruit is 
ſerved up to the Table in their Deſarts, but in England 
they have not been much eſteemed, which has occaſi- 
oned their being ſo little cultivated here. There are 
ſeveral Varieties of this Fruit, which differ from each 
other in Size and Shape, as Apples and Pears do; 
ſome of theſe are ſhaped like Catherine Pears, and are 
nearly as large; others are depreſſed at both Ends, and 
ſhaped like Apples, but both theſe Sorts will ariſe from 
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Seeds of the ſame Tree, ſo that thoſe, who are deſi- 
rous of having the largeſt and beſt Kinds, ſhould propa- 
gate them by grafting or budding from thoſe Trees 
whoſe Fruit are the faireſt and beſt flavoured, as is ptac- 
tiſed for other Fruits; theſe may be grafted or buded 
on Pear Stocks, which agree better for this Tree than 
any other except their own, for they will not take upon 
Apple Stocks, nor do they thrive upon the Hawthorn 
or Medlar near ſo well, though the Fruit of this Tree 
approaches nearer to thoſe than any other, and are not 
fit for the Table till they are in a State of Decay. 

The ſeveral Vacieties of this Tree differ in the Num- 
ber of their Seeds, in the ſame Manner as Pears, Ap- 
ples, Quinces, and Medlars, ſome of them having but 
3 Seeds in each Fruit, and others have 4 or 5, ſo that, 
although one of the Characters of this Genus is, that 
the Fruit has but 3 Seeds, yet that muſt be underſtood 
to be of the wild Sort, in which there are ſeldom more, 
but thoſe of the cultivated Kind are as uncertain as the 
Fruit of Apples and Pears. 

In Italy theſe Trees are very common, where they 
have a great Variety of Sorts, which have been obtain- 
ed from Seeds, but I have not obſerved in the Engliſb 
Gardens more than 3 Sorts,' and thoſe are yet very 
ſcarce, for there are at preſent but few large Trees of 
the true Service in England, one of which was lately 
growing in the Gardens formerly belonging to John 
Tradeſcant at South Lambeth, near Vauxhall in Surry, who 
was a very curious Collector of rare Plants in King 
Charles the Second's Time, which Tree was near 40 
Feet high, and produced a great Quantity of Fruit an- 
nually which were ſhaped like Pears, and there are iu- 
deed ſome Trees of middling Growth in the Gardens 
of Henry Marſh, Eſq; at Hammerſmith, which produce 
Fruit of the Apple Shape (from whence ſeveral young 
Plants have been raiſed of late in the Nurſeries near 
London); but theſe are ſmall, compared to that in Jobn 
Tradeſcant's Garden. 

There are great Numbers of large Trees of this 
Service growing wild about Aubigny in France, from 
whence his Grace the late Duke of Richmond brought a 
great Quantity of the Fruit, and from the Seeds raiſed 
a great Number of young Plants in his Garden at Good- 
wood in Suſſex. 

The Leaves of this Tree differ from thoſe of the 
firſt, in their Lobes being broader, and not ſo much 
ſawed ; they are alſo much more downy on their under 
Side, and the young Shoots of the Tree are covered 
with a white Down, The Flowers are produced in 
larger and more diffuſed Bunches, and are a little lar- 
ger, but there are ſeldom more than 2 or 3 Fruit pro- 
duced upon each Bunch. The Stamina of the Flowers 
are alſo longer than thoſe of the wild Sort, which 
are the only Differences I can obſerve between them. 

Both theſe Sorts may be propagated by ſowing their 
Seeds in Pots ſoon after the Fruit is ripe, ſheltering 
them under a common Frame in Winter, and plunging 
the Pots into a moderate hot Bed in the Spring, which 
will ſoon bring up the Plants, and when they are come 
up, they ſhould be carefully kept clear from Weeds, 
and in dry Weather watered; but they ſhould be ex- 
poſed to the open Air, for they only Reaſon of purting 
them in a hot Bed is to {ſur ard: the Growth of the 
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Seeds, but if, when the Plants are come up, the Bed 
is kept covered, it will draw the Plants, and ſpoil them. 
In this Bed the Plants ſhould remain until the Middle 
of Odlober, at which Time their Leaves will decay, 
when there ſhould be a warm light Spot of Ground 
prepared to receive them, into which they ſhould be 
planted in Rows 2 Feet aſunder, and a. Foot diſtant 
in the Rows, obſerving to take them up carefully, and 
to grew them as ſoon as poſſible, that their Roots may 
not dry. - 

rs. the Summer, the Ground ſhould be kept 
conſtantly clear from Weeds, and in Winter there 
ſhould be a little Mulch laid on the Surface of the 
Ground about their Roots, to prote& them from being 
injured by Froſt, but in the Spring the Ground between 
them ſhonld be dug, burying the Mulch therein, in do- 
ing which you muſt be careful not to cut or injure the, 
Roots of the Plants. 

Tu this Nurſery they may continue 3 or 4 Years, ac- 

cording to their Growth, when it will be proper to 
tranfplant them out where they are to remain; the 
beſt Seaſon for which is in Ofeber, or in the Spring juſt 
before they begin to ſhoot, The Soil ſhould be warm 
in which they are planted, and the Situation defended 
from cold Winds, in which Place they will thrive, and 
produce Fruit in a few Years. 
Thoſe, who raiſe many. of theſe Trees from Seeds, 
will procure ſome Varieties of. the Fruit, from which 
the beſt may be ſeleQed, and propagated for the Table, 
and the others may be planted for Variety in Wilder- 
neſſes or Wood Walks, or uſed for Stocks to graft the 
better Kinds upon. 

The Wood of the wild Service Tree is much com- 
mended by the Wheelwright for being all Heart, and it 


is of great Uſe for Huſbandmens Tools, Goads, c. 


It is very white and ſmooth, ſo will poliſh pretty well. 
There is a Sort of this with variegated Leaves preſer- 
ved by ſuch as are curious in collecting the ſeveral Sorts 
of ſtriped Plants, but there is no great Beauty in it ; it 
may be propagated by Layers, or by being budded ou 
the plain Sort, but they become plain on a very rich 
Soil. 

Theſe Trees ſhould have a moiſt ſtrong Soil, but will 
grow in the moſt expoſed Places, being extremely hat- 
dy, which renders them worthy of Care, ſince they 
will thrive where few other Trees will ſucceed. 

SORREL. See Acetoſa. 

SOUTHER NWOOD. See Abrotanum. 

SOWBREAD. See Cyclamen. 

SPARTIUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 765. Geniſta. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. Hl. 643. Tab. 311. The Broom Tree; in 
Freneb, Genet. 

The Characters are, mm 

The Empalement of the Flower is tubulous, Heart-ſbafe 
ed, with a very ſbort Margin at the Top, ani has 5 ſmall 
Indentures, but below the Flower the under Side is extend- 
ed. The Flower is of the Butterfly Kind ; the Standard, 
is almoſt Heart-ſhaped, large, and wholly reflexed ; 
the ings are oblong, oval, ſhorter than the Standard, and 
annexed te the Stamina; the Keel is oblong, and longer 


than the Wings, and the Borders are bgiry and connefled 


togetber, to which the Stamina are inſerted. It has 10 un- 
equal Stamina joined together, and gradually langer, the 
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wpper being the ſhorteſt, and the under flands apart, ter» 
minated by oblong Summits, and an oblong hairy Germen, 
Jupporting a riſing Awl-fbaped Style, ta which is faſtened 
an oblong, bairy inflexed Stigma. The Germen becomes a 
long cylindrical obtuſe Pod, MA 1 Cell opening with 2 Val- 
ves, including ſeveral globular Kigney- ſbaped Seeds. 


The Spectes are, 
1. SpARTIUM ramis oppefitis teretibur apice floriferis, 
foliis lanceolatis. Hert. Cliff. 356. Broom with taper op- 


poſite Branches whoſe Tops have Flowers, and Spear- 


ſhaped Leaves, Genifla juncea. J. B. I. p. 395. Ruſhy 
Broom commonly ales Spaniſb Broom. OE 


2. SPARTIUM ramis oppoſitis angulatis, feliis oppeſitis 
ſubulatis. Lin. H. Pl. 3 — with angular oppo- 
fite Branches, and Awl-ſhaped oppoſite Leaves. Gen iſla 
radiata ſeve ſtellaris. F. B. 1. 399. Radiated or ſtarry 
Broom. | 


3. SPARTIUM ramis angulatis, racemis lateralibus, 
ois lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 356. Broom with angular 

anches, Flowers in Bunches from the Side, and 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves. 

4. SrARTIUM ramis ſubteretibur, racemis lateralibus, 
feliit lineari- lanceelatis. Broom with almoſt taper Bran- 
ches, ſhort Bunches of Flowers on the Side, and nar- 
row 8pear-ſhaped Leaves. Spartium mar" bt albo. C. 
B. P. 396. A third Broom with a white Flower, com- 
monly called white Spaniſb Broom. 

„ SrAR Tun — ternatis ſolitariiſque, ramis iner- 
mibus anguloſis, Hort. Cliff. 356. Broom with trifoliate 
and ſingle Leaves, and angular unarmed Branches. Cy- 
tiſo Grnifta ſcoparia, wulgaris, flare Jutes. Tourn. Inft. 
649. mon green Broom with a yellow Flower. 

6. SrarRTIUM foliis ternatis, folidlis cuneiformibus, 
ramis inermibus angulatis. Broom with trifoliate Leaves, 
whoſe Lobes are Wedge-fhaped, and angular unarmed 
Branches. An Cytifo-Geniffa Luſitanica, magno flare, 
Tourn. Inſt. 649. Portugal Broom with a large Flower. 

7, BrarTIUM foljis ternatis petiolatit, foliolis lineari- 
lanceolatis hirſutis, ramis inermjbus angulatis. Broom 
with trifoliate Leaves upon Foot Stalks, linear Spear- 
ſhaped Lobes which are hairy, and angular unarmed 
Branches. 

8. SAR TIUN foliis ternatis glabris ſeſſilibus, ramis 
. inermibus angulatis, leguminibus glabris. Broom with 
trifoliate ſmooth Leaves ſitting cloſe to the Branches, 
which are angular and unarmed, and ſmooth Pods. 

9. SyarRTIUM folits folitariis ternatiſque, ramis fexan- 
gularibus apice floriferis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 70g. Sportium with 
ſingle and trifoliate Leaves, and Branches with 6 Angles 
with Flowers at their Tops. Spartium orientale, ſiligua 
compreſſa glabra Ei annulata. Tourn. Cor. 44. Eaſtern 
Broom with round, ſmooth, compreſſed Pods. 

19. SPART1UM foliis ternatis, ramis angulatis ſpinoſis. 
Hors. Cliff. 356. Broom with trifoliate Leaves, and an- 
gular prickly Branches. Cytifus ſpinoſus H. L. Prickly 
Cytiſns, 

43 SPARTIUM caule arboreſcente one aculeate, fe- 
it cuntifarmibus cenfertis, flortbus folitariis alaribug. 
Broom. with 4g. Tree-like, branching, prickly Stalk, 
'Wedge-ſhaped Leaves in Cluſters, and Flowers ſtand- 
ing ſingly on the Side of the Branches. Spartium por- 
 twlace. foliis acultatum, ebeni materie. Plum, 
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Cat. 19. Prickly Broom: with Purſlain Leaves, or Ebo- 
ny of the We/t-Indieg. 

The 1ſt Sort is the common Spaniſh Broom, which 
has been long cultivated in the Z»g/i/h Gardens for the 
Sweetneſs of its Flowers: Of this there are two Vari- 
eties, if not diftin@ Species, which grow naturally in 
Spain and Portugal. firſt, which is the common 
Sort in England, has larger Branches, and broader 
Leaves than the other. The Flowers are alſo larger, of 
a deeper yellow Colour, and appear earlier than thoſe 
of the other, which has been Fw Years introduced 
from Portugal. 

Both theſe Sorts haye ſmooth flexible Branches, which 
riſe 8 or 10 Feet high. The, lower Branches are gar- 
niſhed with ſmall E ar-ſhaped ſmooth Leaves at the 
End of the Shoots of the ſame Year; the Flowers are 
diſpoſed in a Jooſe Spike ; they are large, vellow, of the 
Butterfly Kind, have a ſtrong agreeable Odour, appear 
in July, and in cool Seaſons there is frequently a Succeſ- 
fion of Flowers till September, ſucceeded by compreſſed 
Pods about 3 Inches long, containing 1 Row of Kidney- 
ſhaped Seeds which ripen in Autumn. 

Theſe Plants are eaſily propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in Spring on a Bed of common Farth in 
a ſhady Situation, where the Plants will riſe very freely; 
they muſt be kept clean from Weeds the following Sum- 
mer, and in Autuwn may be taken up and tranſplanted 
in a-Nurſery, which ſhould be choſen in a warm ſhel- 
tered Situation, In taking up the Plants, there ſhould 
be Care taken not to tear the Roots, for they ſend their 
Roots deep into the Ground, and are very apt to be torn 
if not raiſed with a Spade; they ſhould be planted in 
Rows 3 Feet aſunder, and at 1 Foot Diſtance in the 
Rows. In this Nurſery they may remain a Year or 
two to get Strength, and then may be planted where 
thay are to remain, for they do not ſucceed if remov- 
ed large, | | 

If the Seeds of theſe Sorts are permitted to ſcatter in 
Autumn, the Plants will come up in plenty in the Spring 
without Care, and may be tranſplanted the following 
Autumn, and treated as thoſe before menlioned. Theie 
Shrubs. are very ornamental to large Wood Walks in 
Gardens, but Hares and Rabbits are very fond of them, 
ſo that, unleſs they are ſcreened from thele Animals 
they will devour them in Winter when they have a 
Scarcity of other Fogd. 

The ad Sort grows naturally in Italy; this is a Shrub 
of low Growth, ſeldom riſing 2 Feet high, but divides 
into many ſpreading Branches, ſo as to form a large 
Buſh. The Branches are ſmall, angular, and come 
out by Pairs oppoſite; the Leaves are very narrow, 
Awl-fhaped, and placed round the Stalk ſpreading out 
like the Points of a Star; the Flowers ate diſpoſed in 


ſmall Cluſters at the End of the Branches ; they are 


yellow, but not more than half the Size of thoſe of 

the former, and have no Scent; they are ſucceeded 
ſhort hairy Pods containing 2 or 3 ſmall Kidney-ſhaped 
Seeds in each: It flowers in June and the Seeds ripen 
in Auguſt, This ſhrub makes a pretty Appearance du- 
ring the Time of its continuing in flower, and, as it js 
hardy, deſerves a Place in Gardens, | hy 
It is. propagated by Sceds, which ſhould be ſown in 
Autumn, for thoſe ſown in the Spring, ſeldom grow 
the 
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the fame Year; theſe may be ſown in @ Bed of com- 
mon Earth in Rows for the more conveniently keeping 
them clean from Weeds. The Plants ſhould remain in 
the Seed Bed till the following Autumn, when they 
may be either tranſplanted to the Places where they are 
to remain, or in a Nurſery to grow a Year or two to 
get Strength, before they are planted out for good, but 
they will not bear {tranſplanting when large, ſo ſhould 
be removed young. 

The third Sort riſes with ſlender flexible Stalks, 6 or 
7 Feet high, ſending out ſlender Ruſh-like Branches 
which are angular, and toward the Bottom garniſhed 
with a few ſmall Spear-ſhaped Leaves. The Flowers 
are produced in ſmall Bunches about an Inch long, 
which come out from the Side of the Branches; they 
are v ſmall, of the Butterfly Kind, and of a deep 

ellow Colour ; theſe appear in Jah, and are ſucceeded 

y ſhort oval ſwelling Pods, containing 1 large Kidney- 
thaped Seed, but unleſs the Seaſon be warm, the Seeds 

do not ripen in Exglang. 
The 4th Sort has a thick Stalk covered with a rugged 
Bark when old ; it riſes 8 or 9 Feet high, ſending out 
many flender Ruſh-like Branches of a filvery Colour, 
almoſt taper, which terminate in very ſlender bending 
Ends; theſe have a few narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves 
on the lower Branches. The Flowers are produced in 
very ſhort Spikes or Cluſters on the Side of the Bran- 
ches z they are ſmall, white, and are ſucceeded b 
large oval Pods containing 1 Kidney-ſhaped Seed: It 
flowers about the ſame Time as the former. Theſe are 
undoubtedly two diſtinct Species, for they always retain 
their Differences when raiſed from Seeds. 

Theſe 2 Sorts grow ang ay 9 vo and Portugal, 
from both which Countries the s may be eaſily pro- 
cured. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown the Middle of Ari 
on a Bed of freſh light Earth, but the beſt Way will 
be to ſow them in Drills about half an Inch deep. 
The Drills mould nat be leſs than 1. Foot aſunder, and 
the Seeds may be laid in the Drills at about 3 Inches 
Diſtance, which will alow Room for the Plants to 
grow till Michae/ngps following, before which Time it 
will not be ſafe te remove them; nor ſhould they be 
ſuffered to ſtand longer, becaule they ſhoot downright 
Roots very deep into the Ground, and, if theſe are cut 
or broken, when they are grown large, the Plants fre- 
quently miſcarry. Although. I have here directed the 
ſowing theſe Seeds in April, yet it muſt be underſtood, 
if the Seaſon proves favourable, otherwiſe it will be bet- 
ter to defer it longer, for theſe Seeds are as ſubject to 
periſh in the Ground by Cold or Wet, as the Kidney 
Beans; therefore, when: the Seaſon is favourable. 
for ſowing them, the Seeds of the. Broom may be 
fafely ſown. | 
At Mihae/mas ſome of the-Plants of each Kind may 
be taken up, and potted, to be ſheltered in Winter, 
and others may be planted in a warm Situation, and on 
a dry Soil, where, if the Winter ſhould not prove. 
ſevere, they will ſtand very well. It will alſo be pro- 
per to leave ſome of the Plants in the Seed Bed, where, 
zt the Winter ſhould prove. ſevere, they. may be thel- 

ed with Mats, and ſome Mulch laid about their Roots 
to prevent the Froſt penetrating the Ground, for theſe 
Plants are ſo. tender, as not to live abragd in hard 


and may be treated in the ſame Manne: 
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Froft, though, in moderate Winters, they will do very 
well; but it is always neceſſary to have a Plant or two 
of each Sort in Pots, that they may be ſheltered in 
Winter to preſerve the Borts. 

The 5th Sort is the common Broom, which grows 
naturally in England, ſo is not often admitted into Gar- 
dens, though, when it is in flower, it makes a much 
better Appearance than many others which are coſtly ; 
this riſey with a flexible Stalk 4 or 5 Feet high, ſendin 
out many Ruſh-like angular Branches which ſpread 
out on every Side. The lower Part of the Branches 
are garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves, and upward they 
are ſingle, The Flowers come out u ſhort Foot 
Stalks ſingly on the Side of the Branches, tor a conſi- 
derable Length toward the Top; theſe are large, of 
the Butterfly Kind, and of a bright yellow Colour; 
they appear in Aay, and are ſucceeded by compreſſed 
hairy Pods containing Kidney-ſhaped Seeds which ripen 
in Auguſt. The Flowers and Branches of this Sort are 
uſed in Medicine. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Portugal and Spain; 
this has ſtronger Stalks than our common Broom. The 
Branches grow more «re, and have deeper Angles ; 
the Leaves are all trifoliate, and much larger than thoſe 
of the fifth, and the Lobes are Wedge-ſhaped; the 
Flowers are larger, of a deeper yellow Colour, and 
have longer Foot Stalks. This flowers a little later in 
the Year than that, and is not ſo hardy. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in Portugal; this riſes 
with a ſtrong Stalk like the former. The Branches are 
angular, and grow erett ; they are better furniſhed with 
Leaves than either of the _ Sorts, which ftand on 
pretty long root Stalks; the Lobes are ſmall, very nar- 
row, and hairy; the Flowers grow cloſer together, are 
larger, and ot a deep yellow Colour. 

The 8th Sort was brought from Portugal. The Stalks- 
and Branches are flender, angular, and ſmooth, and 


fully garniſhed with very narrow trifoliate- fraooth, . 


Leaves fitting cloſe to the Stalks. The Flowers come 
out in long looſe Spikes at the End of the Branches, 
they are large, of a bright yellow Colour, and ate ſuc- 


ceeded by - ſhort compreſſed Pods, which are ſmooth, . 


containing ſmall Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in the vant ; this has 
ſlender Stalks and Branches garniſhed with a few trifo- - 
liate and ſingle Leaves toward the Bottom. "The Bran- 


ches have 6 Angles or Furrows; the Flowers are ſmal, 


of a pale yellow Colour, and ate produced in looſe 
Spikes at the. End of the Branches; they are rarely - 
ſucceeded by Seeds in England. | 

The 10th Sort grows naturally in Italy and Spain near 
the Sea Coaſt. The Stalks riſe 5 or 6'Feet high, and 
ſend out many angular flexible. Branches, armed with . 
long - Spines, upon which grow trifoliate Leaves; the 
the Flowers are produced at the End of. the Branches 
in Cluſters, each ſtanding on a long Foot Stalk; they 
are of a bright yellow Colour, and appear-in June; they 


are ſucceeded by ſhort ligneous Pods, with a thick Bor- 


der on their r Edges, — * or 4 Kidney- 
ſhaped Seeds. This Plant will not live abroad in Ex- 


gland, unleis it has à very warm Situation. | 


Theſe Plants are raifed from Seeds as the firſt Sort, 
The: 
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The 11th Sort is very common in Jamaica, and ſe- 
veral other Places in the Meſt- Indies, where the Wood 
is cut, and ſent to England under the Title of Ebony, 
though it is not the true Ebony, which is a Native of 
the eaſtern Country, and is a Plant of a very different 
Genus. The Wood of this American Ebony is of a 
fine greeniſh. brown Colour, and peliſhes very well; 
ſo is much coveted by the Inſtrument Makers ; and is 
uſed for ſeveral Purpoſes, being of a very hard durable 
Nature. h 

This Tree has a pretty thick Stem, which riſes 12 
or 14 Feet high, covered with a rugged brown Bark, 
and'divides into many ſpreading Branches, which grow 
almoſt horizontal, and are armed with ſhort brown 
crooked Spines. The Leaves are ſmall, ſtiff, - and 
Wedge-ſhaped, coming out in Cluſters, and fit cloſe to 
the Branches. The Flowers come out upon flender 
Foot Stalks from the Side of the Branches ſingly ; they 
are of the Butterfly Kind, of a bright yellow Colour, 
and are ſucceeded by compreſſed Moon-ſhaped Pods, 
which incloſe one Kidney-ſhaped Seed. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
procured from the Countries of its natural Growth, for 
the Plants do not produce Seeds in this Climate. Theſe 
Seeds ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with light freſh 
Earth, early in Spring, and plunged into a good hot 
Bed of Tanners Bark. In about 6 Weeks afier the 
Seeds are ſown, the Plants will appear, when they 
muſt be carefully treated (being very tender while 
young ) they muſt have freſh Air admitted to them 
every Day, when the Weather is warm, and ſhould be 
frequently. refreſhed with Water, when the Earth in 
the Pots appears dry. In about 5 or 6 Weeks alter 
the Plants appear, they will be fit to tranſplant, when 
they ſhould be carefully ſhaken out of the Pots, and ſe- 
parated, planting each into a ſmall Pot filled with light 
rich Earth, and then plunged into the hot Bed again, 
being careful to ſhade them from the Sun every Day 
until they have taken Root, after which Time. th 
mult be treated as other very. tender exotick Plants, by 
giving them Air every Day in warm Weather, and 
watering them once in 2 or 3 Days gently, and when 
the Nights are cold, to cover the Glaſſes. In this hot 
Bed the Plants may remain till Autumn, when they 
muſt be removed into the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark Bed. Thoſe of them whoſe Roots have filled 
the Pots, ſhould be carefully, ſhiftzd into Pots one Ste 
larger, before they are plunged; but as theſe Plants 
ate not of quick Growth while young, they do not re- 
quire to be often ſhifted out of the Pots. During the 
Winter Seaſon they muſt be kept warm (eſpecially the 
fiſt Year), aud muſt have but little Water; and in 
cold /Weather it muſt be given to them in ſmall Quan- 
tities ; and if their Leaves ſhould: contract Filth, the 
muſt be waſhed with a Sponge to clean them, — 
the Plants will not thrive. As theſe Plants are very ten- 
der, they will not live in the open Air in this Country, 
even in the warmeſt Part of the Year ; therefore they 
muſt be conſtantly kept in the Stove, and ſheuld 
be kept plunged in the Bark Bed, obſerving in the Sum- 
mer Seaſon, When the . Weather is warm, to admit a 
large Share of freſh Air to the Plants, With this Ma- 
nagement the Plants will-thrive very well, and in a few 
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Years will produce their Flowers, when they will make 
a pretty Appearance in the Stove, | 

SPERGULA. Dillen. Gen. Nov. 7. Lin. Gen. PI. 

519. Spurrey. | 
The Charaters are, 

The Flower bas a ſpreading permanent Empalement, 
compoſed of 5 oval concave Leaves. It has 5 oval concave 
ſpreading Petals larger than the Empalement, and 10 Awl- 
ſhaped Stamina ſhorter than the Petals, terminated by 
roundiſh Summits. It bas an oval Germen, ſufporting 5 
ſlender ere reflexed Styles, crowned by thick Stigmas, the 
Germen turns to an oval cloſe Capſule with 1 Cell, opening 
with 5 Valves, inclgſing many depreſſed, globular, bor- 
dered Seeds. | 

The Species are, 

I. SPERGULA "row werticillatis, floribus decandric. 
Hort. Cliff. 173. Sputrey with Leaves in Whorls, and 
Flowers with 10 Stamina. Alfine Spergula dicta major. 
C. B. P. 251. Greater Chickweed called Spurrey. 

2. SPERGULA foliis verticillatis, floribus pentandris. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 440. Spurrey with whorled Leaves, and 
Flowers with 5 Stamina. Ai/ine ſper gulæ facie minima, ſemi- 
nibus emarginatis. Tourn. Inſt. 244. The leaſt Chickweed 
with the Appearance of Spurrey, having bordered Seeds. 

3. SPERGULA foliir ofpoſitis ſubulatis lævibus, caulibus 


ſimplicibus. Lin Sp. Pl, 440. Spuriey with Awl-ſhaped 


Smooth Leaves placed oppoſite, and ſingle Stalks. A/ſine 
nodoſa Germanic. C. B. P. 251. Knotted German 
Chickweed, | | 5 

There are ſome other Species of this Genus, which 
grow naturally as Weeds in England, ſo are not worthy 
Notice here; not ſhould I have mentioned theſe. were 
they not ſometimes cultivated, JC 5 

The iſt and 2d Sorts are cultivated in Holland and 
Flanders, for feeding their Cattle ; the uſual Time of 
ſowing the Seeds is in July or Auguſt, that the Plants 


may acquire Strength before the Winter's Cold, The 


Uſe that is made of this, is to feed Sheep. and other 
Cattle, in Winter, when the common Graſs hath per- 
fected its Growth. This Plant ſeldom riſes above 6 In- 
ches high; ſo will not offord a verg-great Quantity of 
Food; but as it will grow on the pgvreſt Sand, it may 
be cultivated in many Places to good Advantage, Where 
no other Graſs will thrive ſo well z and by feeding it off 
the Ground, the Dung ot the Cattle will improve the 
Land. This Paſture, it is affirmed will make excellent 
Butter; and the Mutton fed on it, is ſaid to be well 
taſted ; ſo it is by many. preferred to that fed on Tur- 
neps. Hens will greedily eat this Herb, and it makes 
them lay more Eggs. 

This Plant, being annual, muſt be fown every Year; 
and whoever is willing to ſave the Seeds, - ſhould fow it 
in April, that the Plants may flower the Beginning of 
75 and the Seeds will ripen in Augul; when it muſt 

cut before the Heads are quite brown, otherwiſe the 
Seeds will ſoon ſcatter. ä 

The Seeds being very ſmall, about 12 Pounds will be 
ſufficient to ſow an Acre of Land. The Ground ſhould 
be well harrowed before the Seeds are ſown ; for if the 
larger Clods are not broken, there will be an uneven 
Crop of Graſs. People in the low Country ſow this 
Seed after a Crop of Corn is taken off the Land. The 
ſecond Sort is now much cultivated in Fanders, though 

/ it 


will liv 


the ſoll 
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it is a much lower Plant than the common Sort ; but 

they eſteem it a much better Graſs. The Seeds of this 
Kind are ſmaller and flatter than thoſe of the common 
Sort, and have a white Border round each. 

SPERMACOCE, Dill. Fort. Elth. 277. Lin, Gen. 
Pl. 111. Button Weed. 

The Cbaraclers are, 

The Flower bas a ſmall permanent Empalement indented 
in 4 Parts, fitting on the Germen, It has 1 cylindrical 
Petal, whoſe Tube is longer than the Empalement, and the 
Brim {indented in 4 Parts, which ſpread cpen_ and are re- 
flexed. It bas 4 Awi-ſbaped Stamina ſborter than the Pe. 
tal, terminated by ſingle Summits ; and a roundiſb — 
ſed Germen, ſituated under the Flower, ſupporting a ſin- 
gle Style divided in 2 Parts at the Top, crowned by obtuſe 
Stigmas. The Germen turns to 2 oblong Seeds joined, bav- 
ing 2, Horns, and convexed on one Side, and plain on 
the other. 

The Species are, 

1. SPERMACOCE glabra, ſtaminibus incluſit. Lin Sp. 
Pl, 102. Smooth Spermaczce with Stamina included in 
the Flower. Spermacece verticillis tenuioribus. Hart. 
Elth, 870: Spermacoce with narrow Whorls. 

2. SPERMACOCE glabra, ſlaminibus extantibus. Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 102. Smooth Spermacoce with Stamina ſtand- 
ing out of the Flowers. Spermacoce verticillis glabeſis. 
Hert. Elth. 369. Spermacece with globular Whorls. 

The 1ft Sort grows to the Height of 2 Feet and a 
Half; the Stalks are ſtiff, a little angular, and covered 
with a brown Bark; the Branches come out by Pairs. 
There are 2 Leaves at each Joint placed oppoſite. which 
are two Inches long, and almoſt a Quarter of an Inch 
broad, and between theſe come out 3 or 4 ſmaller, 
which ſtand in Whorls round the Stalks; they are 
ſmooth, and have one ſtrong Vein or Mid-rib in the 
Middle. The Flowers grow in ſlender Whorls toward 
the Top of the Stalks, rhey are ſmall, white, and ſit 
cloſe tio the Stalks, having a Whorl of ſmall Leaves 
cloſe under them ; theſe are ſucceeded by 2 oblong 
Seeds, having ſmall Horns which ripen in the Em- 
palement. | 

The ad Sort riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 3 or 4 Feet 
high, a out a few flender Branches, garniſhed 
with narrow Leaves not ſo long as thoſe of the fotmer 
Sort; they are ſmooth, of a light green, and ſtand in a 
Kind of Whorls round the Stalk, 2 of them being lar- 

r than the others in each Whorl. The Flowers grow 
in thick globular Whorls, toward the Top of the Stalk, 
and 1 of the Whorls terminates the Stalk; they are 
ſmall, very white, and Funnel-ſhaped. The Brim is 
cut into 4 obtuſe Segments which ſpread open, and the 
Stamina Kane out above the Tube of the Flower. After 
the Flowers are paſt, the Germen turns to two Seeds, 
ſhaped like thoſe of the former Sorr. 

Theſe Plants grow naturally in moiſt Places in Ja- 
maica. "The Inhabitants call the ſecond Sort Button 
Weed. They are both propagated, by Seeds, which 
muſt be ſown on a hot Bed, and when the Plants come 
up, they muſt be tranſplanted. on afreſh hot Bed zo 
bring them forward, and afterward treated as other ten- 
der Plants, and, if they are placed in a Stove, they 
will live through the Winter, and produce good Seeds 
the following Year. 8 net 
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SPHARANTHUS Vaill. A. Par. 1719. Lin. Gen. 


Pl]. 893. Globe Flower. 
The Charaders are, p 

The Flowers are compoſed of bermaphradite Flerets, and 
female balf Florett, included in 1 globular ſcaly Empale- 
ment, which is garniſhed with them on every Side the Re- 
ceptacle. There are ſeveral of theſe Flirets included in 
each partial Empalement. The hermaphrodite Flirets are 
placed in the Center; they are Funnel-ſbaped, and cut inte 
5 Parts at the Brim; they have 5 very ſbart Hair-like Sta- 
mina, terminated by cylindrical Summits, and a Germen, 
which decays, ſupporting a thick langer Style having a ſingle 
Stigma; theſe are Barren. The female half Flarets are 
ſituated round the Border, and have ſcarce any Petals. but 
an oblong Germen ſupporting a briſtly Style crowned by a 
double Stigma; tbeſe have 1 oblong naked Seed. 

The Species are, 

I. SPHERANTHUS fedunculis lateralibus unifloris. 
Globe Flower with Foot Stalks on the Side with 1 Flow- 
er. Spheranthus purpurea alata ſerrata. Burm. Zeyl. 
220, Purple winged ſawed Globe Flower. 

2. STHERANTHUS pedunculis ramojis terminalibus. 
Globe Flower with branching Foot Stalks terminating 
the Branches. Scabioſe capitulo, chryſanthemi Myceni 
faliis, alato caule Maderaſpatanus. Pluk. Phyt. Tab. 108. 7. 
A Plant from Madras with a Head like Scabious, Leaves 
= the Corn Marygold of Mzc5:us, and a winged 

talk. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in India; this riſes with 
an herbaceous Stalk about a Foot high, which rarely 
branches out ; it is garnithed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves 


about 3 Inches long, and 1 broad in the Middle, whoſe _ 


Baſe fits cloſe to the Stalk, and from them is extended 
a leafy Border or Wing, along the Stalk ; they are ſaw- 
ed on their Edges and are of a deep green, ſtanding al- 
ternate. The Foot Stalks of the Flowers come out 
ſrom the Side of the Stalk, oppoſite to the Leaf; they 
are about 2 Inches long, and fuſtain 1 globular Head of 
Flowers at the Top, of a purpliſh red Colour; theſe are 
ſucceeded by oblong Seeds ſituated on the Margin, 
which are naked, 

The 2d Sort- grows naturally at Madras, and alſo 
at La Vera Cruz, in New Spain, where it was diſcover- 
ed by the late Dr. Heuſt:un ; this riſes with an herbace- 
ous winged Stalk about 10 Inches high, garniſhed with 
oval Spear-ſhaped lawed Leaves placed alternately, 
The upper Part of the Stalk branches out into {mall 
Diviſions, terminated by Foot Stalks ſuſtaining 3 or 4 
globular Flowers of a Pale yellow Colour. _ 

Theſe are both annual Plants, which require a hot 
Bed to bring them forward, in the Spring, and if the 
Summer proves cold, they muſt be kept in a Glaſs Cale, 
otherwiſe they will not ripen Seeds here. | | 

SPHONDYLIUM, Tourn. Infl. R. I. 219. T«b. 
170. Heracleum, Lin. Gen. Pl. 307. Cow Patiſnp. 

The Charatters are, | | 
I bat an umbellgted Flewer. Th? principal Unmbel is 
large, and camp fed of many ſmaller, which are flat 517 
Involucrum of the general, Jabel haz many Leaves which 
decay the — anes. have ſrum 3 4% Leaves which 
are narrow, and thoſe on the Quiſide are the hngeft; the 
general Umbel is diffarmed. The Flowers in the Middi? 
or diſh, bave, 5. equal cracked inflexed Petals, 7 7 
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guſtioribus. C. B. P. 157. Hairy 
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/ the Rays are unequal, the outer Parts being larger, ab- 
lang, bifid, and booked. They have all 5 Stamina, longer 
than the Petals, terminated by ſmall Summits, and an 9 
Cermen, fituated under the Flower, ſupporting 2 fhort 
Styles, crowned by ſingle Stigmas ; the Germen turns to an 
elliptical compreſſed Fruit furrowed on each Side, contain- 
ing 2 compreſſed leafy Seeds. 
The Species are, | s 
t. SFHONDYLIUM foliolis latioribus pinnatifidis radits 
umbellis mazimarum. Cow Parſnip, with very broad 
Wing · pointed Lobes, and the largeſt Rays to the Um- 
bel. Sphondylium vulgare bir ſutum. C. B. P. 157. 
Common hairy Cow Parfnip. LE 
2. SPHONDYLIUM f6liolis -— «pr prnnatifidis ſer- 
ratis, radiis umbellarum minoribus, Cow Parſnip, with 
narrower; Wing pointed, ſawed Lobes, and ſmaller 
Rays to the Umbel. Sphondylium hirſutum, foliis an- 
Parſnip with 
narrower Leaves. Ed 
. SrHonDYLIUM ſliolis pinnatifidis obtuſits, petialis 
biſpidis, radiis umbellarum inequalibus, Cow Parſnip, 
with obtuſe Wing pointed Leaves having prickly Foot 


Stalks, and the Umbels of Flowers unequal. Sphondyli- 


um Orientale maximum. Tourn. C:r. 22. Greateſt caſt- 
ern Cow Parſnip. | 

4. SrHonDYL1UM folits pinnatis utrinque ſcabris, fle- 
Fibus radiatis, Cow Parſnip, with witiged Leaves, rough 
on both Sides. Sphondylium Alpinum parvum. C. B. P. 
157. Small Alpine Cow Parſnip. 1 

5. SPHON DYLIUM [rrp ms hrs glabris floribus ra- 
diatis. Cow Parſnip with ſingle ſmooth Leaves. Sphon- 
dylium Alpinum glabrum. C. B. P. 157. Smooth Alpine 

w Parſnip. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally by the Side of Brooks, 
Ditches, and in Moiſt Meadows in many Parts of En- 
gland. The Root of this Plant is taper, fleſhy, and 
ſhoots deep in the Ground. The lower Leaves are large 
and winged ; they are compoſed of 3 Pair of large Lobes 
placed along the Mid-rib, terminated by an odd one; 
the Lobes are alſo cut into 2 or 3 Pair of Wings almoſt 
to the Mid-rib, terminated by an odd one. The Foot 
Stalks of the Leaves are very hairy; the Leaves are of 
a deep green on their upper Side, but pale on their un- 
der, and rough to the Touch, the Stalks are garniſhed 
at each Joint with 1 Leaf of the fame Shape with thoſe 
at Bottom, but ſmaller, whoſe Bafe embraces the Stalk. 
The Flowers are produced in large Umbels at the Top 
of the Sialks, compoſed of about 22 partial Umbels 
every third having longer Foot Stalks than the others. 
The partial Umbels are compoſed of many larger Flow- 
ers which compoſe the Rays, and are barren, thoſe 
of the Diſk or Middle, are ſmaller an fruitful; 
they are white, and appear in Jah. Theſe are each 
ſucceeded by two flat bordered Seeds which ripen in 

ajr. . 
4 e 2d Sort grows naturally in ſome moiſt Mea- 
dows near Batterſea in Surry, and in fome other Parts 
of England; this has been ſuppoſed only a ſeminal Va- 


riety of the firſt, but I have cultivated it in the Garden 


Years, and have always found the Plants which 
. trom Seeds kept their Difference. The 
Leaves of this Sort are compoſed of 2 or 3 Pair of nar- 


row Lobes, terminated by an odd one; and the Wings 
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of the Lobes are very narrow, acute-pointed and cut 
almoſt to the Mid-rib ; they are hairy and of a lighter 


al green than thoſe of the former ; the Umbels are much 


ſmaller, as are alſo the Flowers and Seeds, in which it 
greatly differs from the former, 

There are Varieties of both theſe Sorts with purple 
Flowers, which do not differ in any other Particulars. 

The 3d. Sort grows naturally in the Levant, and in 
Siberia, The Leaves are very broad, their Foot Stalks 
are armed with prickly Hairs, and are deeply channel- 
led on their upper Side ; they are compoſed of 2 or 
Pair ot very broad obtuſe Lobes, terminated by an od 
one, they are almoſt ſmooth, and of a yellowiſh green 
Colour. The Stalks riſe 8 or 10 Feet high; they are 
channelled and fuſtain Umbels of Flowers at the 
Top, which are ſmaller than thoſe of either of the 2 
former Sorts, and the Flowers are yellow. This flowers 
early in June, and the Sceds ripen the Begining of Auguſl. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally on the Alps, The 
Stalks do not riſe more than 1 Foot and a Half high, 
the Leaves are divided to the Mid-rib ; the Lobes are a 
litile cut on their Edges, and are cf a deep green and 
rough on both Sides ; the Umbels of Flowers are ſmall, 
and white. It flowers abont the fame Time with the laſt. 

The sth Sort grows naturally on the Apt and Apen- 
mines. The Stalks of this riſe almoſt 3 Feet high; the 
Leaves are ſmooth, about a Foot long, and a Foot and 
a Half broad, divided into 3 Lobes, but not very deep, 
and indented about the Edges. The Stalks are tetmi- 
nated by ſmall Umbels of white Flowers which appear 
in June, and are ſucceeded by ſmall compreſſed bordered 
Seeds which ripen in Auguſt. 

Theſe are all very hardy Plants, which may be pro- 
Pagated by Seeds; the beſt Time for ſowing them is in 
Autumn, foon after they are ripe. - They ſhould be 
ſown where the Plants are deſigned to remain; becauſe 
they ſend forth Tap Roots, ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
Parſnip, therefore do not thrive ſo well when tranſplant- 
ed, as if ſuffered to remain where they are ſown. The 
Plants grow very large, therefore the Seeds ſhould be 
ſown in Drills, at 2 Feet and a Half, or 3 Feet Diſtance, 
and in the Spring ; when the Plants appear, they ſhould 
be thinned, ſo as to leave them at leaſt 18 Inches aſunder 
in the Rows ; aſter which they will require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds; and when 
the Plants have obtained Strength, they will not eaſily 
be injured by Weeds; for they will overbear them and 
prevent their gening - The ſecond Yeat they will 
produce Flowers and Seeds, and their Roots ſoon after 
die; if their Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, they will 
fill the neighbouring Ground, and become troubleſome 
Weeds. | | 

The iſt Sort (which is very common in Germany.) 
hath been by ſome of the German Writers, taken for 
the Arantbus, or Bears-breech, and the ſame Qualities 
applied to it. 

The Name of Cow Parſnip was given to this Plant, 
from the Cows eating it, but they do not chuſe to 
ent the Leaves of this Plant, if they can get any other 
Food, as may be obſerved in the Fields where the 
Plant is in great Plenty; for the Cuws will eat the 
Graſs vety cloſe about thefe Plants, though they are 
rarely found to be touched by them, unlefs * — 

| raſs 
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Graſs is burnt up, Rabbets will eat the Leaves of this 
' Plant, and ſeem fond of it. 
. SPIDERWORT. See Tradeſcantia 

SPIGELIA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 192. Arapabaca. Plum, 

Nav. Gen. 10. Tab. 31. Worm Graſs, 
The Characters are, 
The Fliwer has a permanent Empalement of 1 Leaf, 
cut into 5 acute Points ; it has one Funnel-ſbaped Petal, 
whoſe Tube is longer than the Empalement, cut into 5 Points 
at the Brim which ſpread open. It bas 5 Stamina termi- 
nated by ſingle Summits, and a Germen compoſed of 2 glo- 
bular Lobes, ſupporting 1 Awl-fſhaded Style the Length of 
the Tube crowned by a fingle Stigma. The Germen becomes 
2 glibular Sced Veſſels joined fitting in the Empalement, 
filled with ſmall Seeds. 
The Species are, 
1. SeLIGELIA caule erefle, {oliis guaternis feſſilibus, ſpi- 
tis terminal bus. Worm Seed with an erect Stalk, and 
Leaves growing by Fours litting cloſe to the Stalks, 
which are terminated by Spikes of Flowers. Arapa- 
baca quadrifolia, frutlu teſticulato. Plum, Nov. Gen. 11. 
Four leaved Arapabaca with a teſticulated Fruit. 
2. SP1GELIA foliis oppoſitis ovαν,,Üaeblengis acuminatis 

ſeſſlibus, ſpicis terminalibus. Worm Graſs with oblong 
acute-pointed Leaves growing oppoſite, aud fitting cloſe 
to the Stalks, which are terminated: by Spikes of Flow+ 
ers, Lonicera ſpicis terminalibus, La, cyate-oblongis 
acuminatis diſtinctim ſeſſilibus. Fhr. Vrrg. 142. Lanicera 
with Spikes of Flowers terminating the Stalks, and oval, 
oblong, acute-pointed Leaves fitting clole to the Stalks, 
The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in moiſt Places, in moſt 
of the Iflands of the - Indies; this is an annual 
Plant with a fibrous Root, from which ariſes a ſtrong, 
ere, berbaceous Stalk near a Foot and a Half high, 
which is channelled, and fends out 2 Side Branches op- 
poſite near the Bottom, and a little avove the Middle is 
garniſhed with 4 oblong, oval, acute-pointed Leaves, 
placed in Form of a Croſs round the Stalk, and at 
the ſame Joint come out 2 ſmall Side Branches. oppo- 
ſite ; theſe, and alſo the principal Stalk, have 4 ſmaller 
Leaves near the Top, fitting round in the ſame Man- 
ner as the other, and from theſe ariſe ſhort Spikes of 
herbaceous Flowers ranged on one Side the Foot Stalk, 
'Theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh twin Capſules which 
contain many ſmall Seeds. 

This Plant is eſteemed the moſt efficacious Medicine 
for the Worms yet known, and has been long uſed by 
the inhabitants of the Bre/ils as ſuch ; and alfo b 
the Negroes who taught the Inhabitants of the Britifb 
Ilands. in America the Uſe of it; where it has had 
great Succeſs ; and from thence had the Apellation 
of Warm Grafs given to it 

It is too tender to thrive in the open Air in England, 
ſo the Seeds ſhould be ſown in Pats filled with foft loa- 
my Earth in Autumn, and plunged into the Bark Bed 
in the Stove, where they ſhould remain till the Spring, 
when they ſhould be plunged into a freſh hot Bed, 
which will bring up the Plants ; theſe muſt be atter- 
ward planted into ſeparate Pots, and plunged into ang- 
ther hot Bed, and ſhaded till they have taken new 


Root, after which they muſt be treated as other tender 


annual Plants from the ſame Countries, keeping them 
or eg -1 the hot Bed under Cover, otherwiſe they 
O1. 
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will not perſect their Seeds in England. This Plant 


flowers in July, and the Seeds ripen in September, which 


ſhould be ſown ſoon aſter, for if they ate kept out of 


the Ground till Spring they frequently tail, 

The ad Sort grows naturally in North America, where 
the Inhabitants call it Indian Pink. This has a peren- 
nial fibrous Root, from which ariſe 2 or 3 erect herba- 
ceous Stalks, about 7 or 8 Inches high, garniſhed with 
3 or 4 Pair of oval, oblong acute-peinted Leaves, 
placed oppoſite ſitting preity cloſe to the Stalk ; they 
are ſmooth, entire, ans] have ſeveral Veins which di- 
verge from the Mid-rib. The Stalk is terminated by a 
ſhort Spike of Flowers, ranged on one Side the Foot 
Stalk ; they have ſhort Empalements cut into 5 acute 
Segments. The Tube of the Flower is long, narrow 
at the Bottom, ſwelling upward much larger, and cut 
at the Brim into 5 acute Segments, which ſpread open 
flat; the Outſſde of the Flower is of a bright red; 
and the Inſide of a deep Orange Colour. Theſe ap- 
pear in Fuly but the Seeds never ripen here. 

This Plant is uſed in North America, for the ſame 
Purpoſes as the other in the Weſt Indies, and is elteem- 
ed the beſt Medicine known for the Worms, A par- 
ticular Account of the Virtues of this Plant is mentioned 
in the firſt Volume of the Philoſophical Eſſays, printed at 
Edinburgh, communicated by Dr, Garden of Carolina. 

This is not eaſily propagated in England, for the 
Seeds do not ripen here, and the Roots make but flow 
Increaſe ſo that the Plant is not very common in the 


"Engliſh Gardens at preſent ; for althovgh it is ſo bar- 


dy as to endure the Cold of our ordinary Wiaters in the 
open Air -; yet, as it does not ripen Seeds, the only way 
of propagating it is by parting the Roots, and as theſe do 


not make much Increaſe by Offsets, the Plants are 


ſcarce. Ii delights in a moiſt Soil, and muſt not be of- 
ten tranſplanted. 

SPINA ALBA. See Meſpilus. 

SPINACHIA. Tourn. inſt. R. H. 53% Tab. 308. 
Lin. Gen. Fl. 986. Spinach or Spinage ; in French Epi- 
nars, 


The Charaflers are, ; 
The Flowers are male and female in different Plants ; 


the male Flawers have an Empelement cut int» 8 oblang, 


obtuſe concave Segments ; they have no Petals, but 5 Hoir- 
like Stamina longer than the Enpalement, terminated by 
obleng twin Sumaits ; Theſe Plants are barren. The fe- 
male Flowers haue Empalements of 1 Leaf cut 
into 4 Points, 2 of which are very fmall ; they bade ng 
Petals, but a comprefſed noundiſh. German ſupporting 4 
Hair-like Styles, crowed. by-ſingle Stigmas. T be Germen 
turns ta a reundiſb Seed, ſbut up in the Empalement, and 
in ſome, Species are almeſi ſmooth, and in athers they. have 
2 or 3 ſbarp Therns, 
The Species are, 

1. SPINACIA faliis fagittatis ſeminibus aculeatis. Spi- 
nach with Arrow-pointed Leaves and prickly Seeds. 
Spinachia vulgaris capfuld ſeminis denied. Taurn.. Inſt. 
533. Common Spinach wuh prickly Capſules. _ 

2. SPINACIA folits oblongo-evetss, ſeminibus glabriz. 
Spinach with oblong oval Leaves, and ſmooth Seeds. 
Spinacia vuigaris, capſuld ſeminis nn echinats Tourn, 
533. Common. Spinach with Seed Veſſel not prickly. 

- The 1ſt Sort was formerly more cultivated in the 
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Engliſh Gardens than at preſant, becauſe it is much 
hardier, ſo not in much Danger from Cold, therefore 
was generally cultivated for Uſe in Winter. The 
Leaves of this are triangular, and ſhaped like the 
Point of an Arrow; the Stalks are hollow, branching, 
and herbaceous ; they riſe about 2 Feet high. The 
male Flowers are produced in long Spikes; they are 
herbaceous having no Petals, but each has 5 ſlender 
Stamina terminated by oblong twin Summits filled with 
a yellowiſh Farina, which, when ripe, flies out on the 
Plants being ſhaken, and ſpreads all round; theſe Plants 
after their Farina is ſhed ſoon decay. The female 
Flowers which are upon ſeparate Plants, fit in Cluſters 
cloſe to the Stalks at every Joint; they are ſmall, her- 
baceous, and have neither Stamira or Pctals, but have 
roundiſh compreſſed Germina which afterward turn to 
roundiſh Seeds armed with ſhort acute Spines. This 
Plant flowers in June and the Seeds ripen the Beginning 
of Auguſt. 

There are 2 or 3 Varieties of this now cultivated 
in the Kitchen Gardens, which differ in the Size and 
Shape of their Leaves, and their Seeds being more or 
leſs prickly. ; * 

The Seeds of this Kind ſhould be ſown on an open 


Spot of Ground the Beginning of Augu/t ; obſerving 


if poſſible, to do it when there is an Appearance of Rain; 
for if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry for a long Time after 
the Seed is ſown, the Plants will not come up regular- 
ly; Part of them may come up ſoon, and a great Part 
of them may remain till Rain falls, but if that ſhould 
not happen in a little Time after, many Times there 
will not be half a Crop. When the Spinach is come up, 
the Ground ſhould be hoed to deſtroy the Weeds, and 
cut up the Plants where they are too cloſe, leaving the 
remaining Plants about 3 or 4 Inches aſunder; but this 
ſhould always be done in dry Weather, that the Weeds 
may be deſtroyed ſoon after they are cut. 

About a Month or 5 Weeks after the firſt Hoeing, 
the Weeds will begin to grow again; therefore the 
Ground ſhould be hoed the ſecond Time, obſerving, 
as before, to do it in dry Weather. But if the' Seaſon 
ſhould prove moiſt, it will be proper to gather the 
Weeds up after they are cut, and carry them off the 
Ground; for if the Spinach is not cleaned from Weeds 
before Winter, they will grow up, and ſtifle it ſo that in 


wet Weather the Spinach will rot away. 


In Ofober the Spinach will be fit for uſe, when you 
fhould only crop off the largeſt outer Leaves, leaving 
thoſe in the Centre of the Plants to grow biger ; and 
thus you may continue \croping it all the Winter 
and Spring, until. the young Spinach, ſowed in the 
Spring, is large enough for Uſe, which is commonly in 
April; at which Time the Spring advancing, the Win- 
ter Spinach will run up to Seed; fo that it ſhould be all 
cut up, leaving only a ſmall Parcel to produce Seeds 
if wanted. 

But the Ground, in which this Winter Spinach is 
ſown, being commonly planted with early Cabbages, 
it is not proper to let any of the Spinach remain there 


for Seed; therefore it ſhould' be cleared off as ſoon as 


the Spinach is fit for Uſe, that the Cabbages may be 
earthed up, and laid clear, which is of great Service to 


them; wherefore you ſhould ſow a ſmall Spot of Ground 
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with this Sort of Spinach, on Purpoſe to ſtand for Seed, 
here their ſhou'd be no other Plants among it. 

The 2d Sort differs from the firſt in having oval thick 
Leaves, not angular at their Baſe ; the Seeds are ſmooth 
having no Spines, and the Stalks and Leaves are much 
more fleſhy and ſucculent : Of this there are 2 or 3 


Varieties, which differ in the Thickneſs and Size of 


their Leaves, which in one are much rounder and thick- 
er than the other. 

Theſe are ſown in the Spring on an open Spot of 
Ground by themſelves, or- mixed with Radiſh Seed, as 
is the common Prattice of the Landin Gardeners, who 
always endeavour to have as many Crops from their 
Land in a Seaſon as poſſible; but where Land is cheap 
in the Country, it will be the better Method to ſow it 
alone without any other Sort of Seed mixed with it ; 
and when the Plants come up, the Ground ſhould be 
hoed to deſtroy the Weeds, and cut out the Plants 


where too cloſe, leaving the remaining about 3 Inches 


aſunder; and when they are growr fo large as to meet, 
you may then cut out a Part of it for Uſe, thining the 
Plants, that they may have Room to ſpread, and this 
Thining may be twice performed, as there is Occaſion 
for the Herb, at the laſt of which the Roots ſhould be 
left 8 or to Inches aſunder, and if then you hoe the 
Ground over again to deſtroy the Weeds, it will be of 
great Service to the Spinach, for if the Land is good 
upon which it is ſown, the Sort with broad thick Leaves, 
commonly called Plantain Spinach, will with this Ma. 
nagement many Times produce Leaves as large as the 
broad-leaved Dock, and be extremely fine. 

But in order to have a Succeſſion of Spinach through 
the Seaſon, it will be proper to ſow the Seed at three or 
four different Times in the Spring, the firſt in 4 
ry, which muſt be on a dry Soil, the ſecond the Begin- 
ning of February upon a moiſter Soil, the third the Be- 
ginning of March, which ſhould be on a moiſt Soil, and 
the fourth the Beginning of April, bnt theſe late Sow- 
ings ſhould be hoed ont thinner at the firſt Time than 
either of the former, for there will he no Neceſſity to 
leave it for cutting out thin for Uſe, becauſe the former 
Sowings will be ſufficient io ſupply the Table till theſe 
are full grown; beſides, by leaving it thin at firſt, it 
will not be apt to run up to Seed fo ſoon as it would, if 
the Plants were cloſe. . 

Theſe Sowings here mentioned are ſuch as are prac- 
tiſed by the Kitchen Gardeners near Linden, but, as 
this Herb is much uſed in Soups, c. for great Tables, 
there ſhould be ſome Seeds ſown evety three Weeks, 
during the Summer Seaſon, to ſupply the Kitchen, but 
theſe late Sowings ſhould be on moiſt ſtrong Ground, 
otherwiſe, if the Seaſon proves hot and dry, the Spinach 
will run up to Seed before the Plants obtain Strength, eſ- 
pecially if the Plants do not ſtand thin. 

In order to ſave Seed of either of theſe Kinds, vou 
ſhould ſow an open rich Spot of Ground, with the Sort 
you intend, in February, after the Danger of Froft is 
over, and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
hoed out to 6 or 8 Inches Diſtance,' obſerving to cut 


down the Weeds at the ſame Time, and when the Plants 
have grown about three Weeks or a Month longer, 


they ſhould be hoed a fecond Time, when they ſhould 
be left 12 or 14 Inches aſunder at leaſt, for when they 
have 


— 
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have ſhot out their Side Branches, they will ſufficiently 
ſpread over the Ground. 

You muſt alſo obſerve to keep them clear from 
Weeds, which, if ſuffered to grow among the Spinach, 
will cauſe it to run up weak, and greatly injure it, 
When the Plants have run up to flower, you will eaſily 
perceive two Sorts among them, viz. male and female. 
The male will produce Spikes of ſtamineous Flowers, 
which contain the Farina, arid are abſolutely neceſſary 
to impregnate the Embryos of the female ,Plants, in 
order to render the Seeds prolifick. Theſe male Plants 
are, by the Gardeners, commonly called She Spinach, 
and are often by the Ignorant pulled up as ſoon as 
they can be diſtinguiſhed from the female, in order, 
as they pretend, to give Room for the Seed-bearing 
to ſpread, but, from ſeveral Experiments which I made 
on theſe Plants, I find, where ever the male Plants are 
entirely removed before the Farina is ſhed over the fe- 
male Plants, the Seed will not grow which they pro- 
duce, ſo that it is abſolutely neceſſary to leave a few of 
them in every Part of the Spot, though there mey be 
a great many drawn out where they are too thick, for 
a ſmall Quantity of male Plants (if rightly ſituated) 
will be ſufficient to impregnate a great Number of ſe- 
male, becauſe they greatly abound with the Farina, 
which, when ripe, will ſpread to a conſiderable Diſ- 
tance, when the Plants are ſhaken by the Wind. 

When the Seeds are ripe (which may be known by 
their changing their Colour, and beginning to ſhatter), 
the Plants ſhould be drawn up, and ſpread abroad for 
a few Days to dry, obſerving to turn them every other 
Day, that the Seeds on both Sides may dry equally ; you 
mult alſo guard the Seeds from Birds, Ziherwile = 
will devour them. When it is dry, the Seeds ſhould 
be threſhed out, cleaned from the Dirt, and laid up for 
Uſe where Mice cannot come to them, for they are ex- 
tremely fond of this Seed. 

SPIR ZEA. Torn. Inſt. R. H. 618. Tab. 389. Lin. 
Gen. Pl. 554. Spirza Frujex, du,. | 

The Characters are, 

The Flower has a permanent Empalement of 1 Leaf, 
plain at tbe Baſe, and cut inte 5 acute Segments at the 
& 4. it bas 5 roundiſb oblong Petals inſerted in the En- 
palement, and 20 or more ſlender Stamina, ſhirter than 
the Petals, and inſerted in the Empalement, terminated by 
roundiſh Summits, and 5 or more Germina ſupporting as 
many ſlender Styles longer than the Stamina, crowned by 
headed Stigmas. The Germina turn to an oblong, acute- 
pointed, compreſſed Capſule, opening with 2 Valves, con- 
taining a few ſmall acute-pointed Seeds, 

e Species are, a 

1. Srißk A foliis lanceolatis obtuſis ſerratit nudis, flo- 
ribus duplicato- rat emoſit. Hort. Cliff. 191. Spirea with 
Spear-ſhaped, obtuſe, naked, ſawed Leaves, and Flow- 
ers in double branching Spikes. Spirea ſalicis folio. 
Tourn. Inſt. 618. Spirea Frutex Vulgs, - | 

2 Spi xA folits labatis ſerratis, corymbis terminalibus, 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 489. Spire with lobated ſawed Leaves, 
and Flowers growing in a Corymbus terminating the 
Stalks. Spiraea opuli folia. Tourn. 618. Spiraea with a 
Marſh Elder Leaf, commonly called Firginia Gelder 
Roſe with a Currant Leaf. ; f 

3. Sr EA ſallis intigerrimit, umbellis fſefflibus. Hort. 
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Upſa!. 131. Spiraea with entire Leaves, and Umbels of 
Flowers fitting cloſe to the Branches. Spire'a hyperict ſolis 
nmn-crenats. Tourn. Int. 618. Hypericum Frutex, vulgs. 

4 Sri EA foliis eblongiuſculis apice ſerratis, corym- 
bis later alibus. Lin. Sp. Pl, 489. Spiræa with oblong 
Leaves whoſe Points are ſawed, and Flowers growing 
in a Corymbus on the Sides of the Branches. Spirea 
H ſpanica,  byperici folio crenato. Taurn. Int. R. H. 618. 
Spaniſh Spiræa with a notched Leaf. 

5. SPIR KA eig lancerlatis inægualiter ſerratis ſubtus 
tomenteſis, flaribus duplicats-racems{1r. Lin. Sp. Pl. 480. 
Spirea with Spear-ſhaped Leaves unequally ſawed, and 
woolly on their under Side, and Flowers growing in 
doubly branching Bunches. Ulmaria pentacar pas, inte- 
gris p fern ſaliis parvis ſubtus incanis Virginiana. Pluk. 
Alm. 393. Meadow-ſweet of Virginia with ſmall entire 
{awed Leaves, which are, hoary og their under Side, and 
a Fruit having five Cells. 

6. Srix AA foliis pingalis, folialis uniformibus ſerratit, 
caule frutic'ſo, floribus paniculatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 490. 
Spirea with winged Leaves whoſe Lobes are uniformly 
ſawed, a ſhrubby Stalk, and Flowers growing in Pani- 
cles. Spirea ſorbi falio, tenuiter crenats, ſor ibus in 
thyrfo albidis. Amman. Ruth. 486. Spirea with a Ser- 
vice Tree Leaf which is ſlightly crenated, and white 
Flowers growing in a Thyrle. . 

7. SPIREA foliis ͤ lanccolatis ſupernè ſerratis nervt ſic, 
ſubtus incanis, floribus racemsſis, caule fruticaſo. Spirea 
with Spear ſhaped veined Leaves ſawed toward their 
Points, and hoary on their under Side, Flowers grow- 
ing in long Bunches, and a ſhrubby Stalk. 

8. SIR ÆA foliis lancealatis acute ſerratit, floribus pa- 
niculatir,  taule fruticoſo, Spiræa with Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves ſharply ſawed, Flowers growing in Panicles, 
and a ſhrubby Stalk. 

9. SI KA folits ternatis ſerratis ſubequalibus, flari- 
bus ſubpaniculatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 490. Spirea with triſoli- 
ate ſawed Leaves almoſt equal, and Flowers growing in 
a Kind of Panicle. This is the Ulmaria mayor triſolia, 
flare amplo pentapetalo, Virginiana. Pluk. Alm 393. 
Greater three-leaved Virginia Meadow-ſweet with a 
large Flower having 5 Petals. | | 

10. Srix A foltis pinnatis, foliolts uniformibus ſerra- 
tis, caule herbaceo, flaribus cymofis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 490. 
Spiræa with winged Leaves having uniform ſawed 
Lobes, an herbaceous Stalk and Flowers growing cn 
ſlender Foot Stalks at the Top. PFilipendula vulgaris. 
an. molon Plinii. C. B. P. 163. The common Dropwort. 

11. SPIR &A folits finnatis, folivtis difformibus pinna- 
to- ſerratis, floribus cymeſis. Spirea with winged Leave 
whoſe Lobes are difformed, and ſawed like Wings, 
and Flowers growing at the Tops of the Stalks on flen- 
der Foot Stalks. Filipendula omni parte major, folio an 
guſtiori. Boerb. Ind. alt. 1. p. 43. Dropwort greater in 
every Part and having a narrower Leaf. 

12. SPIR Za Vallis E impari majore labats, fi- 
ribus cymoſit. Flor. Lapp. 201. Spirea with winge:| 
Leaves whoſe outer Lobe is greater and dir ded int 
Lobes, and Flowers growing in Bunches on ak Foo 
Stalks. Ulmaria. Cluſ. Hift. 198. Meadov'-ſweet, 
Queen of the Meadows, 

13, Sri £4 foliis ſupra 8 ſpicis pant. 
latis, flaribus diviſu. Lin. Sp. H. 490. Spiræa wi 
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more than decompounded Leaves, paniculated Spikes, 
and male and female Floweis. Barba capræ floribus 
eblongis. C. B. P. 163. Goats Beard with oblong Flowers. 
e iſt Sort has been —_ cultivated in — Engliſh 
s, but, from what Country it originally came, 
3 certain; it is generally ſold by the Nurſety 
Gardeners with other ſlowering Shrubs for planting 
Wilderneſs Work; it riſes with ſeveral ſhrubby Stalks, 
very taper and rough toward the Top, and covered with 
a reddiſh; Bark. Leaves are Spear-ſhaped, about 
Inches long, and 1 broad in the Middle; they are 
Liuatly ſawed on their Edges, and of a ie. ft green 
Colour. In rich moiſt Ground the Stalks will riſe 5 or 
6 Feet high, but in moderate Land from 3 to 4, for 
. their whole Height is one Year's Growth from the 
Root. Theſe are terminated by Spikes of pale red 
Flowers ; the lower Part of the Spikes are branched 
out into ſmall Spikes, but the upper Parts are cloſe and 
obtuſe. Each Flower is compoſed of 5 Petals which 
ſpread open, are of a pale red or Fleſh Colour, and 
have a great Number o Stamina, ſome of which ſtand 
out much beyond the Petals, but others are not ſo long; 
they are terminated by brown headed Summits, and in 
the Center are ſituated 5 Styles terminated by headed 
Stigmas. After the Flowers are paſt, the Germina 
turn to pointed Capſules, but they rarel come to Per- 
feRtion here. This Shrub flowers in Fane and July, 
and in moiſt Seaſons * is 3 y young Shoots 
| which flower in Autumn. . 
r may be propagated from Suckers, which 
are ſent forth in Plenty from the Stems of the old Plams, 
or by laying down the tender Branches, which, when 
pate Fg, == 7 be tranſplanted out in Rows at' 3 Feet 
Diſtance, and the Plants a Foot aſunder in the Rows. 
In this Nurſery they may remain 2 Years, obſerving to 
keep the Ground clear from Weeds, and in the Spring 
to dig up the Ground between the Rows, ſo that the 
Roots may the more eaſily extend themſelves ; but, if 
they put out Suckers from their Roots, thoſe ſhould 
be taken off to keep the Shrubs within Bounds, and 
afterwards they may be tranſplanted where they are to 
remain, either in ſmall Wilderneſs Quarters, or in 
Clumps of flowering Shrabs, obſerving to place them 
among other Sorts of equal Growth, the young Shoots 
of this Shrub, bong very tough and pliable, are often 
uſed for the Tops of fiſhing Rods. „ FE 
The 2d Sort grows 2 in North America, but 
is now as common in the Eng yo Gardens ay, the firſt ; 
this riſes with many ſhrubby branching Stalſks, fome- 
times 8 or 10 Feet high in good Ground, but —_—_ 
5 or 6; they are covered with a looſe brown Bark whic 
falls off, and are garniſhed with lobed Leaves, about 
the Size and Shape of thoſe of the common Currant 
Buſh, ending in acute Points, and ſawed on their Edges. 
The Flowers are produced in roondiſh Bunches at the 
End of the Branches; they are white with ſome Spots 
of a pale red. It flowers in use. This is commonly 
known in the Nurſeries by the Title of Virginia Gelder 
Roſe with a Currant Leaf; it may be propagated and 
managed as the former, and is equally hardy. 
The 3d came originally from Canada, but is now as 
common in the enn Gardens as either of the for- 
mer, where it is known by the Title of Hypericum fru- 
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tex but has no Affinity to St. Johnſwort, and is only ſo 
called from the Reſemblance of their Leaves ; this riſes 
with ſeveral lender ſhrubby Stalks, 5 or 6 Feet high, 
covered with a dark brown Bark, ſending out ſmall Side 
Branches the whole Length, carnithed with ſmall 
Wedge-ſhaped entire Leaves, which have many Punc- 
tures on their Surface like St. Johnſwort. The Flow- 
ers are diſpoſed in ſmall Umbels which ſit cloſe to the 
Stalks, each Flower ſtanding on a long flender Foot 
Stalk ; they are white, compoſed of 5 roundiſh Petals 
which ſpread open, and in the Center have a great 
Number of Stamina almoſt equal in Length with 
the Petals, This Sort flowers in May and, June, and as 
the Flowers are produced almoſt the Length of the 
Branches, the Shrubs make a good Appearance during 
the Time of their flowering. 

This may be propagated by laying down the under 
Branches, which will take Root in the Compaſs of one 
Year, when they may be taken off, and planted in a 
Nurſery tor 2 or 3 Years (as hath been directed for the 
former;) after which they may be tranſplanted out 
where they are to remain, placing them with the two 
former, being nearly of the ſame Growth, where they 
will add to the Variety, 
© The 4th Sort grows naturally in Spain ; this is not 
very common at preſent in the Engl Gardens, The 
whole appearance of the Shrub is ſo like the third, as 
not to be diſtinguiſhed at a ſmall Diſtance, the only 
Difference being, that the Leaves of this'are broader at 
the Point, where they have 2 or 3 Indentures. The 
Flowers are like thoſe of the former, and appear at the 
ſame Time. This may be propagated as the former. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Pbiladelpbia; this is 
a Shrub of lower Stature than the former. The Stalks 
are ſlender, and branch out near the Ground; they 
have a purple Bark covered with a gray meally Down. 
The Leaves are Spear-ſhaped, but ſmaller than thoſe 
of the-fir{t Sort, and unequally (awed ; they are downy 
and veined on their under Side, but of a bright green 
above. The Branches are terminated by 'a thick Race- 
mus of Flowers, which are branched*toward the Bot- 
tom into ſmall Spikes; the Flowers are very ſmall, of 
a beautiful red Colour, and appear in July; the Spikes 
of this are longer than thoſe of the firſt. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Siberia upon moiſt 
Land; this is a Shrub of humble Growth in this Coun- 
try, ſeldom riſing more than 2 Feet high, putting out 
ſome Sie Branches covered with a purple Bark, and 
garoſſhed with winged Leaves, compoſed of 3 or 4 

air of oblong oval Lobes, three Quarters of an Inch 
long, and half an Inch broad, ſawed on their Edges, 
and thin in Texture, The Flowers are produced in 
Panicles at the End of the Branches; they are ſmall, 
white, and of the ſame Conſtruction with the former, 
they appear in July. A 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in North America ; 
this has a ſhrubby Stalk, which riſes 5 or 6 Feet high. 
covered with a brown Bark, dividing into many tron 
Branches, cloſel, garniſhed towz.rd their End with 8 < 
thaped Leaves 3 Inches long, and one Inch and a Quar- 
ter broad in the Middle ; they have many Veins, have 
a hoary Meal on their under Side, and are ſawed on their 
Edges toward their Points, The Flowers are diſpoſed in 


a Ra- 
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a Racemus of about two Inches and a Half in Length; 
they are white, and ſtand on ſhort Foot Stalks ; they 
appear late in July. 

"The 8th Sort grows naturally in Nerth America; this 
riſes with ſhrubby Stalks like the firſt, but ſends out 
horizontal Branches which are ſlender, and covered 
with a brown Bark. The Leaves are Spear-ſhaped, 
of a thin Texture, and a bright green Colour on both 
Sides; they are ſlightly ſawed on their Edges, but the 
Saws are acute. The Flowers are diſpoſed in Panicles 
at the End of the Branches; they are ſmall, white, 
* and of the ſame Conſtruction of the former, having 
many Stamina, a little longer than the Petals, termi- 
nated by large roundiſh brown Summits, This Sort 
flowers the Beginning of Auguft. 

Theſe Sorts are propagated as the firſt, but, -as ſome 
of them do not put out — from their Roots here 
in auy Plenty, their Branches ſhould be laid down in 
Autumn, which in one Year will take Root, and may 
then be planted where they are to remain, or into a 
Nurſery, where they may ſtand 1 or 2 Years to get 
Strength, before they are planted out for good. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in North America ; this 
has a perennial Root, but the Stalks are annual, and 
riſe about « Foot high, ſending out Bratiches from the 
Side their whole Length; theſe are garniſhed with 
Leaves, which for the moſt Part are trifoliate, but are 
ſometimes ſingle, and at others by Pairs; they are about 
an Inch and a Half long, and half an Inch broad, end- 
ing ia acute Points; they ate ſharply ſawed on their 
Edges, of a bright green on their upper Side, and pale 
on their under. he Flowers are diſpoſed in looſe 
Panicles at the Top of the Stalks, ſtanding on ſlender 
Foot Stalks; they have 5 long Spear-ſhaped Petals 
which ſpread open, and a great many Stamina no lon- 
ger than the Tube of the Flower. This Sort flowers 
in 7.5 and the Seeds ripen in September. 

t is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on 

a ſhady Border ſoon after they are ripe, for if mw are 
ſown in the Spring, the Plants will not come up till the 
Year after, and many Times fail. When the Plants 
appear, they muſt be conſtantly kept clean from 
Weeds, but they ſhould not be removed till Autumn, 
when their Leaves begin to decay ; then they may be 
either tranſplanted where they are to remain, or into a 
Nurſery Border, where they may grow a Year or two 
to get Strengih, before they are planted out for good. 
This Plant loves a ſhady Situation and a moiſt light Soil. 

Tne 1oth Sort is the commen Dropwort, which 
grows plentiſully on chalky Grounds in many Parts of 
England. The Roots of this conſiſt of a great Num- 
ber of oval Knobs or Glandules, faſtened together by 
ſlefider Fibres, from whence it had the Tile of Drop- 
wort; the Leaves ſpread near the Surface of the 
Ground, are winged, 7 or 8 Inches long, and compoſ- 
ed of- many ſawed Lobes, almoſt placed altcrnately 
along the Mid-1ibz thoſe near the Baſe are the ſmalleſt, 
the others increaſe in Size to the Middle, afterward 
decreaſe again to the Point, and fit cloſe to the Mid- 
rib. The Flower Stalk riſes a Foot or more in Height, 
and has ſeldom more than one Leaf upon it; the Top 
is garniſhed with looſe Bnnches of ſmall white Flowers, 
ſtanding on ſlender Foot Stalks conſtruQed like thoſe of 
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he other Sorts, but ſucceeded by ſeveral Capſules, ran- 
d circularly : It flowers in June. The Roots of theſe 
lants are uſed in Medicine, and are accounted diure- 
tick. It is rarely kept in Gardens, but there is a Vari- 
ety of this with double Flowers, which was found grow- 
ing naturally in the North of England, that is kept in 

Gardens for Variety. | 

The r1ith Sort was given me many Years fince by 
the late Dr. Boerhaave of Leyden, but, trom whence 
he received it, I do not know. The Leaves of this 
are much longer ud narrower than thoſe of the com- 
mon Sort; the Lobes of the Leaves are unequal in 
Length, ſome being two Inches and a Half long and 
others not more than one Inch; they are ſawed on their 
Edges ; their Segments are oppoſite, and ranged like 
the Lobes of winged Leaves. The Flower Stalk riſes 
much higher, and ſuſtains a much larger Bunch of Flow- 
ers. This flowers at the ſame Time with the other. 

The 12th Sort grows naturally on the Sides of Wa- 
ters, and in low moiſt Meadows, in moſt Parts of Ex- 
— The Stalks are angular, red, and riſe 3 or 

eet high, garniſhed with winged Leaves, compoſed of 
2 or 3 Pair of large indented Lobes, terminated by 
an odd one, which is much larger than the other, and 
divided into 3 Parts or Lobes; they are of a dark green 
on their upper Side, but hoary on their under. The 
Stalks are terminated by large loofe Bunches of white 
Flowers, which have an agreeable Scent ; theſe appear 
in Fune, and are — 2 roundiſh Capſules, twiſt- 
ed like a Screw, filled with ſmall Seeds. 

The Leaves and Tops of this Plant are uſed in Me- 
dicine, but the Plants are rarely kept in Gardens. There 
is a Variety of it with double — kept in fore Gar- 
dens. and one with variegated Leaves. 

The 1 3th Sort grows naturally on the Mountains in 
Auſtria; this has a perennial Root, and an annual Stalk, 
which riſes from 3 to 4 Feet high, garniſhed with de- 
compoanded winged Leaves, compoſed of feveral dou- 
bly-winged Leaves, each having 3 or 4 Pair of oblong 
Lobes terminated by an odd one ; theſe are 2 Inches 
long, and almoſt 1 broad, ſawed on their Edges, and 
ending in acute Points. The Flowers are diſpoſed in 
long ſlender Spikes, formed into looſe Panicles at the 
Top of the Stalks; they are ſmall, white, and of two 
Sexes in the fame Spike; they appear in Fuly, but the 
Seeds rarely ripen here. 

This Plant is kept m Gardens for Variety; it may be 
propagated by parting the Roots in Autumn; it loves a 
moiſt Soil and a ſhady Situation. 

Theſe Shrubs require no vther Pruning, but to cut 
out all the dead Branches, and ſuch as grow irregular, 
and take off all their Suckers every Year, forit theſe 
are permited to grow, they will ſtarve the old Plants, 
by drawing away their Nouriſhment. The Ground be- 
tween them ſhould alſo be dug every Spring to encou- 
rage their Roots, and every third Year a ittle rotten 
Dung buried therein, which will cauſe them to flower 
very ftrong. | 

SPIRAA or AFRICA. Se Dioſma. 

SQUASHES. See Pepo. 

SQUILLS. See Scilla. 

STACHYS. Tourn. In/t. R. H. 186. Tab. 85. Lin. 
Gen. Pl. 638. Baſe Horehound. 

The 
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The Cbaradlers are, | 
be Flawer has a tubulous, angular, permanent Em- 
palement cut into 5 acute Parts at the Top; it bas 1 Lip- 
ſhaped Petal with a ſhort Tube baving oblong Chaps. The 
upper Lip is erefl, byoked, and a little indented at the 
Paint ; it is large, reflexed, and cut into 3 Parts, the 
middle Segment being large and indented at the Point. It 
has 4 Awi-ſpaped Stamina, 2 of which are longer, and in- 
clined to the upper Lip, the other 2 are ſborter, terminated 
by fingle Summits, and a four-printed Germen, ſupporting 
a ſlender Style the Length of the Stamina, crowned by a 
bid acute Stigma. The Germen turns to 4 oval angular 
Seeds which ripen in the Empalement. 

The Species are, | 

1. STACHYS caule erecto ſulcato tamenteſo, foliis ovato- 
lanceolatis tomentoſis crenatis, verticillis piloſa-tomentofss, 
Baſe Horehound with an ere, furrowed, woolly Stalk, 
oval, Spear-ſhaped, woolly Leaves crenated, and hury 
woolly. Whorls of Flowers. Stachys major Germanica. 
C. B. F. 236. Greater Germen Baſe Horchound. 

2. STACHYS verticillis triginta floris, calycibus pungen- 
tibus. Hort. Upſal. 1710. Baſe Horehound with 30 
Flowers in the Whorls, and prickly Empalements. Sta- 
hy Cretica. C. B. P. 236. Baſe Horehound of Candia. 
3. Srachus foliis lineari lanceolatis tomentofts ſubcre- 
natis, peticlis langiſſimis, caule fruticoſo tomentoſo. Baſe 
Horehound with narrow, Spear-ſhaped, woolly Leaves, 
ſomewhat crenated, on very long Foot Stalks, and a 
ſhrubby woolly Stalk. Stachys minor Italica. C. B. P. 
236. Leſſer Italian Baſe Horehound. 

4. STACHYs foliis oblengo-ovatis crenatis pilaſis, caly- 
cibus pungentibus, labii ſuperiore pileſo. Baſe Horehound 
with oblong, oval, crenated, hairy Leaves, prickly 
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There are ſeveral other Species of this Genus, ſome 
of which grow naturally in England, and others are 
common in different Parts of Europe, but, as they are 
rarely admitted into Gardens, it would be beſide my 
Purpoſe to enumerate them here. | 

The 1it, and the laſt Sort here mentioned, grow na- 
turally in England; the firſt only in a few particular 
Places, but the latter is common by the Side of Ditches 
and Waters every where, and is here only mentioned, 
becauſe it is a Diſpenſary Plant, and has been ſuppoſed 
a good vulnerary Herb. Of this there is another Spe- 
cies, which was found by Mr. Stoneftreet growing wild, 
with parrow Leaves, ſhorter Stalks, longer cloſer Spikes 
of Flowers, and the Leaves diſtin upon ſhort Foot 
Stalks, and this has conſtantly retained its Difference in 
the Garden. Both theſe Sorts have creeping Roots, ſo 
will ſoon ſpread over a large Spot of Ground where they 
have Liberty. | 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in Cret-; this is a low 
Plant with an herbaceous Stalk very branchy from the 
Bottom. The Stalks are flender, four-cornered, and 
ſmooth; they are garniſhed with a few ſmall Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves: The whole Plant is very clammy, and 
ſmells like Bitumen, The Flowers are ſmall, of a dirty 
white Colour, and ſtand in ſmall Whorls round the 
Stalks; theſe appear in Tuly, and are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh Seeds which ripen in Autumn. 

This is propagated by Seeds, and requires to be ſhel- 
tered under a Frame in Winter, being too tender to 
live in the open Air here. 

The other Sorts are kept in Botanick Gardens for 
Variety, but are not cultivated in other Places, ſo it 
will be needleſs to mention them here. 


Empalements to the Flowers, and the upper Lip hairy * They are all propazated by Seeds, which ſhould be 


Stachys alba, latifolia major. Barrel. Icon. 297. Greater 
broad-leaved white Baſe Hore-hound. - 

- 5. STACHYS folits cordatis obtus? ſerratis, verticillis 
minoribus lanuginoſis, calycibus acutis, Baſe Horehound 
with Heart-ſhaped, obtuſe, ſawed Leaves, ſmaller 
Whorls of Flowers which are woolly, and acute Em- 
palements to the Flowers.  Stachys hormini folis obſcure 
virenti flore ferrugineo. Mor. Hort. Reg. Blæſ. 198. 
Baſe Horehound with an 'obſcure green Clary Leaf, 
and an Iron-coloured Flower. 1 

6. STacunrs folis inferigribus ovato-oblongis ſubcre- 
nat is ſubtus tomentsſis, cuulinis cordatis acutis ſeſſilibus, 
calycibus ſpingſis. Baſe Horehound with oval oblong 
lower | Leaves, flightly crenated, and woolly on their 
under Side, thoſe on the, Stalks being Heart-ſhaped, a- 
cute-pointed, and fitting cloſe to the Stalks, and prickly 
Empalements to the Flowers. Stachys elatior, flore 
flave ſcente punctato. Aci. Phil. Lond, N. 383. Taller 
Baſe Horehound with a yellowiſh ſpotted Flower. 
7. STACHYS ramis ramoſiſſimis, foliis lanceolatis gla- 
bris. Hort. Cliff. 310. Baſle Horehound with very 
ſpreading Branches, and ſmooth Spear ſhaped Leaves. 
Galeopſis anguſtifolia Cretica viſcoſa. Narrow-leaved 
viſcous Hedge Nettle of Crete. 

8. Sracuxs verticillis ſexfloris, foliis lineari-lanceola- 

tis ſemiamplexicaulibus. Flor. Suec, 490. Baſe Horehound 
with Whorls of 6 Flowers, and narrow Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves which half embrace the Stalk. Stachy, paluſtris 
fetida. C. B. P. 236. Stinking marſh Baſe Horehound, 
or 'Gerard”s Clown's Woundwort. 


ſown-in March on a Bed of light freſh Earth, and when 
the Plants are come up, they may be planted out into 
other Beds about 6 Inches afandbr, obſerving to water 
them until they have taken Root, after which they 
will require no farther Care, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds, till Micha«lmas, when they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted where they are to remain, which. muſt be in an 
open Situation, and on a dry light Soil, not rich, in 
which they will endure the Winter much better than 
in good Ground. The Summer following theſe Plants 
will flower, and in Auguft their Seeds will ripen, when 
they may be gathered and preſerved till Spring for 
ſowing. h 
STAHELINA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 844. 
The Cbaradlers are, 

T he c:mmon Empalement of the Flower is oblong, cylin- 
drical, and imbricated ; the Scales are coloured and re- 
ftexed; the Flower is compoſed of ſeveral uniform Florett, 
the Length of the Empalememt ; they are Funnel-ſhaped, 
and of 1 Petai. The Brim is cut inte 5 equal acute Points, 
and is Bell-ſbaped ; they have each 5 Hair-like Stamina 
terminated by cylindrical Summits, and a ſhort crowned 
Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by a double 
cblong Stigma. The Germen becomes a ſhort four-cornered 
Seed, crowned with a feutbery Down, which ripens in the 
Emfalement. 

The Species are, ö 

I. ST EHELINA foliis tomentoſit, 8 calycinis 

lancealatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 840. Stæbelina with woolly 
Leaves 
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I ,caves, and Spcar-haped Scales to the Empalement. 
Juceau Athiopica, ftechad:s citrinæ majoribus tamento- 
fis faliit, cupitulsrum ſpinis & ſquamulis ex aures covore 
nitent:bus, Pluk. Alm. 193. Tab. 302. A thispian I nap- 
weed with woolly eaves like the greater Goldy-locks, 
and the Spines and Scales of the Head of a ſhining Gold 
Colour. 

2. ST EHELINA iii ſubtrigonis, ſuamis calycinis 
erenatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 840. Stehelina with Leaves al- 
molt three-cornered, and crenated Scales to the Em- 
palement. Suntolina foltis linearibus, flore ſalitaris ter- 
minali, ſquamis calycinis crenatis. Hurt. Cliff. 398. 
Stæbelina with linear indented Leaves, and Spear-ſhaped 
Scales to the Empalement. Elichryſum ſylveſtre, flare 
oblange. C. B. P. 265. Wild Immortal Flower with 
an oblong Flower. 

The itt Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence it was introduced into the Dutch Gardens; 
it riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk about 3 Feet high, and 
divides into ſeveral] Branches, garniſhed with long 
taper woolly Leaves fet thinly on the Branches. The 
Flowers are produced at the End of the Branches 
in ſingle Heads, which are pretty large, and have 
ſcaly Empalements ; theſe terminate in Spines, and are 
recurved ; they are compoſed of ſeveral Florets which 
are tubulous, hermaphrodite, and of a yellow Colour, 
each ot which is ſucceeded by a ſingle four-cornered 
Seed crowned with a feathery Down, and ripens in the 
Empalement, each being ſeparated by a chaffy Scale. 

The ad Sort is a Native of the fame Country; this 
is a low Shrub, ſeldom riſing more than 2 Feet high, 
ſending out many flender Branches garniſhed with 
Leaves placed alternate; there is a ſmall Knob or 
Angle juſt under that Part where the Leaf is inſerted 
to the Branch; the Leaves are narrow, and have 3 
blunt Angles or Corners. The Branches are terminated 
by a fingle Flower, whoſe Empalement is oval, and 
like thoſe of the Flowers of Knapweed, being imbri- 
cated. The Scales are oblong, oval, and their Points 
rounded ; ſome of them have a large membranaceous 
Border whoſe Edge is crenated, and ſpread open ; the 
Florets are yellow and equal, of the ſame Length as 
the Empalement ; they are all hermaphrodite and have 
a bifid Stigma, and the Seeds have a little hairy Down 
on their Top. 

As theſe Plants do not always ripen their Seeds in 
England, fo they are generally propagated by Cuttings, 
which if planted in any of the Summer Months, and 
covered cloſe with a Bell or Hand Glaſs, will take Root 
pretty freely. When theſe have made good Roots, 
they ſhould be taken up carefully and planted in Pots 
filled with freſh light Earth, not too rich, and placed 
in the Shade until they have taken new Root; then 
they ſhould be removed to a ſheltered Situation where 
they may be intermixed with other exotic Plants till the 
Autumn, when they muſt be removed into Shelter, and 
treated as other Plants from the ſame Country. Theſe 
Plants do not-require any artificial Heat in Winter, but 
ſhould have a dry Air, for their tender Shoots are very 
ſubject to rot with damp; therefore they will thrive 
better in a Glaſs Caſe, than a Green-houſe in Winter. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
and in Spain. This is a biennial Plant, whoſe Stalks 
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rarely riſe a Foot high. The Leaves are nariow and 
very woolly, and have much the Appeerance of one 
Sott of Elichrzſum, they are ſometimes oppoſite, and 
at others alternate. The Flowers terminate the Stalks ; 
their Empalements are long, ſcaly, and imbricated ; 
the Scales end in acute Points which are tecurved; the 
Florets are tubulous, hermaphrodite, a little longer 
than the Empalement, and appear in July, but unleſs 
the Seaſon is warm and dry, there will be no good 
Seeds fucceed them. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould de ſown on a 
warm Border of light Ground in the Spring, where the 
Plants are deſigned to ſtand ; for unleſs they are care- 
fully tranſplanted when young, they do not bear their 
Removal well. When the Plants come up, they will 
require no other Care but to keep them clean from 
Weeds. The 2d Year they will flower, and, if the 
Seaſon proves favourable, will ripen their Seed, and foon 
after decay. Theſe Plants will live through the Winter 
in the open Air, provided they are on a dry poor Soil, 
and in a ſheltered Situation; but when they are in rich 
Ground, they grow luxuriant in Summer, fo are more 
liable to ſuffer from Cold in Winter. 

STAMINA, CHIVES, or FILAMENTS, are 
the ſmall Threads which encompaſs the Style in the 
Center of Flowers; upon the Tops of which the Apices 
or Sumniits, which contain the male Duſt, hang, ſo are 
generally termed the male Organs of Generation. 

STAMINEOUS FLOWERS ar- ſuch as have a 
Number of Stamina, or Chives; but are deſtitute of 
fine-coloured Leaves, which are called Petala, the Sta- 
mina being only encompoſed by the Flower Cup; of 
this Sort are the male Plants of Nettles, Spinach, 
Hemp, Ee. | 

STAPELIA Lin. Gen. Pl. 271. Aſelepias, Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 94. Swallow-wort or Fritillaria craſſa. ' 

The Charadgers are, 

The Flower has a permanent Empalemet of 1 Leaf, 
cut into 5 acute Segments; it bas 1 large plain Fetal, cut 
into 5 acute Segments above the Middle, and à plain 5- 
pointed ſtarry Neflarium, with linear Segments, whoſe 
torn Points ſurround the Parts of Generation; it bas 5 
plain, broad, ereft Stamina with linear Summits faſtened 
on each Side the Stamina, and 2 oval plain Germina baving 
no Style, crowned by a blunt Stigma. The Germina turn to 


2 oblong taper Pods filled with compreſled Seeds, crowned 


with a featbery Down, lying over each otber like the Scales 


of Fiſh. 8 


The Species are, 

1. STAPELIA . denticulis ramorum patentibus. Vir 
Cliff. 20. Stapelia with ſpreading Indentures to the 
Branches. Aſclepias Africana aizzides, Tourn. Inſt. 
94. African Swallow- wort like Houſeſleek commonly 
called Fritillaria craſſa. 

2. STAPELIA denticulis ramorum ereftis. Hort. Clif. 
77. Stapelia with ere& Indentures to the Branches. 
Aſclepias Africana aizoides, flare pulchre fimbriato. Com. 
Rar. Plant. 19. African Swallow-wort like Houſeſleek 
wittr a fine fringed Flower. 

There are ſome other Species of this Genus, which 
grow naturally at the Cape of Good Hope; the Figures 
and Deſcriptions of ſome Sorts, have been exhibited 
by the learned Dr. Burman, Profeſſer of Botany at 

| Amſterdam, 
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Amflerdam, but the 2 Species here enumerated, are all 
I have ſeen growing; there is a Variety of the firſt Sort 
mentioned in Books, with flat creſted Branches, and is 
dy ſome Gardeners titled Coxcomb Fritillary, but this is 
no other than three four or more Branches joining toge- 
ther and becoming flat, ſo will return back to its Original 
again, therefore is not worthy Notice. 

The 1ſt Sort riſes with many ſucculent Branches 
about the Size of a Man's little Finger, 4 or 5 Inches 
lohg, having ſeveral protuberant Indentures on their 
Sides, which ſpread open horizontally, ending in acute 
Points; thefe Branches ſpread on the Ground and emit 
Roots from their Joints, ſo where they bave Room 
will extend-very wide ; they are angular and of a deep 
green Colour in Summer when they are free in Growth, 
but in Winter they change to a purpliſh Colour ; they 
abound with a viſcous Juice of a nauſeuos Taſte. From 
the Side of the Branches toward their Bottom comes 
out the Foot Stalk of the Flower at one of the Sinuſes, 


- which is ſhort, and ſuſtains 1 Flower having a large 


thick Petal cut half Way into 5 Points like a Star which 
fpreads open flat, theſe are greeniſh on the Outſide, 
but yellow within, having a Circle of purple round 
the Nectaria and the whole Petal is finely ſpotted with 
purple, reſembling the Belly of a Frog. In the Cen- 
ter are the 5 compreſſed Nectatia which are prominent 
of a livid Colour, which includes the genital Parts. 
The Flower when blown has a very ſœtid Odour, 
like that of Carrion, fo like, that the Common Fleſh 
Fly depoſit their Eggs on it, which . are hat- 
ched, but wanting proper Food die ſoon after ; for 
F have many Years watched the Progreſs of theſe, to 
fee if the Maggots produced from thele Eggs ever eat 
any Part of the Flower, or lived any Time, but could 
never obſerve.either, nor have ever heard that any other 
Perſon of Credit has, though it has been aſſerted, that 
they have devoured great Part of the Petal, and come 
to maturity, changing afterward into their laſt State 
of Flies. After the s are paſt, the double Ger- 
men changes into 4 taper Pods joined at their Baſe, 
which are near à Span long, and almoſt as thick as 


2 Man's little Finger, filled with flat Seeds crown- 


ed with a feathery Down lying over each other like 
the Scales of Fiſh; but theſe Pods are ſeldom 
formed in England; for in upward of 40 Years 
which I have cultivated theſe Plants, I never ſaw 
them produce their Pods but three Times, and thoſe 
were plunged into the Tan Bed in the Stove, into 
which the Branches had put out long Roots, and there- 
by became very fuxuriant. 1 

The Branches of the 2d Sort are much larger than 
thoſe of the firſt, and ſtand more ereQ, but ſpread 
and emit Roots the ſame Way; they have 4 longitu- 
dinal Furrows, which divide them into 4 Angles which 
have protuberant Indentures on their Edges, whoſe 
Points are ereft ; they are nearly of the ſame Colour 
as thoſe of the firſt, being of a dark green in Summer, 
but inclinmg to purple in Autumn. The Flowers come 
out on ſhort Foot Stalks from the Side of the Branches ; 
theſe are of the Form with thoſe of the former, but 
larger; the Petal is of a thicker Subſtance, and on the 
Infide covered with five purpliſh ſoft Haits; the Ground 
of the Flower is an herbaceaus yellow, ſtreaked and 


in the Nurlery Gardens This hath ſeveral ſhrubby 
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chequered with purpliſh Lines. This Sort produces its 
Flowers in much greater Plenty than the firſt Sort, ſo 
that in Summer and Autumn theſe Plants are ſeldom 
long deſtitute of Flowers; but I have never ſeen any 
of the Pods of this Sort produced i1 England. 

Both theſe Plants grow naturally on the Rocks near 
the Cape of Good Hepe, where they ſtrike their Roots 
into the Crevices of the Rocks and ſpread themſelves 
greatly. They are propagated here very eaſily, by 
taking off any of the Side Branches, during any of the 
Summer Months, which, when planted, put out Rcots 
very freely. The Branches ſhould be flipped off from 
the Plants to the Bottom, where they are joined by a 
ſmall Ligature, ſo will not occaſion a great Wound the 
Joints at the Place where they are conneQed being al- 
moſt cloſed round; for if they are cut through the 
Branch, the Wound will be fo great as to occaſion their 
rotting when planted ; theſe ſhould be laid in a dry 
Place under Cover for 8 or 10 Days, that the wounded 
Part may dry and heal over, before they are planted, 
otherwiſe they will rot; then they ſhould be planted in 


Pots filled with Earth compoſed of freſh ſandy Earth, 


mixed with Lune Rubbiſh and Sea Sand; and if the 
Pots are plunged into a very moderate hot Bed, it will 
promote their taking Root; they ſhould be now and 
then ſprinkled with Water, but it muſt be given them 
ſparingly, and as ſoon as they have taken Root, they 
muſt be inured to the open Air. If theſe Plants are 
kept in a very moderate Stove in Winter, and in Sum- 
mer placed in an airy Glaſs Caſe, where they may en- 
joy much free Air, but be ſcreened from Wet and Cold, 
— will thrive and flower very well, for although they 
will live in the open Air in Summer, and a kept 
through the Winter in a good Green - houſe, yet thoſe 
Plants will not flower fo well as thoſe managed the other 
Way. Theſe Plants muſt bave little Water given them, 
eſpecially in Winter. | 

STAPHYLAA Lin. Gen. Pl. 356. Stapbylodendron, 
Teurn. Inf. R. H. 616. Tab. 386. Bladder Nut; in 
French Nen Coupes. | 

The Characters are, 

The Empalement is roundiſb, concawue, and coloured, (+ 
large as to encloſe the Flower, which bas 5 oblang creci 
Petals like the Empalement, and a Pitcher-ſhaped concave 
Nectar ium at the Bottom of the Flower, with 5 ablong 
erect Styles terminated by fingle Summits, and a thick Ger- 
men divided in 3 Parts ſupporting 3 Styles to which there 
are obiuſe Stigmas contiguous. The Germen becomes 2 hard 
alm globular Seeds included in 3 Bladders joined by a lan- 
gitndinal Scam, with an acute Print opening within. 

The Species are, w 

1. STAPHYLEA foliis pinnatis. Hurt. Cliff. 112. 
Bladder Nut with winged Leaves. Staphylodendron ſyl- 
weſtre & wulgare, H. L. The common wild Blad- 
der Nut. | | 

2. STAPHYLXA foliis ternatis. Hert. Cliff. 112. 
Bladder Nut with trifoliate Leaves. Staphyladendron 
Virginianum trifoliatum. H. L. Three-leaved Virginian 
Bladder Nut. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in Woods in ſeveral 
Parts of England, but is cultivated as a flou ering Shrub 
Stalks ariſing the ſame Root, which grow 10 5 12 

| cet 
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Feet high; they are covered with a ſmooth Bark, and 
divide into ſeveral Branches which are ſoft and pithy ;; 
they are garniſhed with winged Leaves compoſed of 2 
Pair of oval Lobes terminated by an odd one; theſe 
differ greatly in Size according to the Strength and Vi- 
gour of the Shrubs ; ſome are more than 2 Inches long, 
and an Inch and a Half broad ; but on old weak Shrubs 
they are much ſmaller. They are ſmooth, entire, and 
of a light green Colour, ſtanding on pretty long Foot- 
Stalks. The Flowers come out on long {lender Foot Stalks 
which hang downward ; Theſe ſpring from the Wings 
of the Stalks near their Extremity. The Flowers 
are diſpoſed in oblong Bunches they have each 5 ob- 
long white Petals which expand in Form of a Roſe; 
theſe appear in May, and are ſucceeded by inflated 
Capſules or Bladders compoſed of 3 Cells, one or two 
of which have a roundiſh ſmooth hard Seed, and the 
other are barren. 

This Shrub makes a Variety when intermixed with 
others which flower at the ſame Seaſon, though their 
Flowers are not very beautiful, The Nuts of this Tree 
being hard and ſmooth, are ſtrung for Beads by the Ro- 
man Catholicks in ſome Countries ; and the Children 
of the poor Inhabitants eat the Nuts, though they have 
a diſagreeable Taſte. | 

The ad Sort grows naturally in North America from 
whence it was brought into Europe, where it is now be- 
come as common in the Nurſery Gardens about Len- 
don, as the other Sort. This hath a more Subſtantial 
Stalk than the firſt ; the Bark of the older Branches and 
Stalks is ſmooth and of a gray Colour, that of the young 
is of a light green and very {mooth ; the Leaves are by 
Threes on each Foot Stalk ; the Lobes are oval ending 


in a Point, and their Edges are ſawed ; they are of dif- 


ferent Sizes according to the Age and Strength of the 
Plants. The largeſt are 3 Inches long and 2 broad ; but 
in old Plants the Leaves are not much more than half 
the Size ; they are ſmooth and of a light green Colour. 
The Flowers are produced from the Side of the Branch- 
es, in longer Bunches than thoſe of the former Sort, 
but their Foot Stalks are much ſhorter ; the Flowers are 
of acleaner white, and their Petals are ſomewhat lar- 
ger than thoſe of the firſt, as are alſo the Bladder 
Capſules, the Seeds are larger and ripen better than 
thoſe of the common Sort. The Time of flowering and 
Tipening the Seeds, is the ſame with that. 

Both theſe Sorts are uſually propagated by Suckers 
from the Root which the firſt Sort ſends out in Plenty; 
theſe ſhould be taken from the old Plants in Autumn; 
and their Roots trimmed, then planted in a Nurſery, in 
Rows at 3 Feet Diſtance, and 1 Foot aſunder in the 
Rows; in this Nurſery the Plants ſhould ſtand 1 or 2 
Years, according to their Strength, and then be tranſ- 
planted to the Places where they are to remain. 
The Plants which are propagated in this Manner 
from Suckers, are very ſubjeét to put out Suckers in 
eg Plenty from their Roots, than thole raiſed from 


eeds or propagated by Layers or Cuttings, ſo are not 


to be choſen when the others can be had; therefore thoſe 
who propagate them for their own Uſe, ſhould prefer 
the other Methods. If they are propagated by Lay- 
ers, the young Branches ſhould be laid down in Au- 
tumn, as is practiſed for other Trees and Shrubs ; theſe 
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will have put out Roots the following Autumn, when 
they may be taken from the old Plants, and planted in a 
Nurſery where they may grow 1 or 2 Tears to get 
Strength, and then may be removed to the Places where 
they are to ſtand. | 

When theſe are propagated by Cuttings, it ſhould be 
the Shoots of the former Year, and if they have a ſmall 
Piece of the two Year\Wood at the Bottom, they will 


more certainly ſucceed \; for as the young Shodts are 


very ſubje to rot, when 

old Wood to them. Ihey 
ſhould be planted in Aytumn on a ſhady Border; but 
muſt not have too much wet. 

They may alſo be propagated by ſowing their Seeds 
early in Autumn, in Beds of light freſh Earth, and 
when the Plants are come up, they muſt be carefully 
kept clear from Weeds, and in very dry Weather, if 
they are now and then refreſhed with Water, it will 


ſoft and pithy, they 
they have no Part of th 


greatly promote their Growth; in theſe Beds they may 


remain unul October following 3 at which Time they 
ſhould be carefully taken up, and planted in a Nurſery, 
placing them in Rows 3 Feet aſunder, and the Plants 
one Foot Diſtance in the Rows; and, if the following 
Spring ſhould prove very dry, it will be convenient to 
give them a little Water, to encourage their taking Root 
after which they will require no farther Care, but to keep 
the Ground clear from Weeds in Summer and every 
Spring to prune off irregular Branches, and dig the 
Ground between the Rows, to looſen the Earth, that 
their Roots may the more eafily extend. In this Nur- 
ſery they may remain 2 Years; by which Time it will 


be proper to tranſplant them out where they are to re- 


main, either in Wilderneſs Quarters, or in Clumps of 
various Trees, where they will add to the Diverſity. 
The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe Trees is in Au- 
tumn, with other deciduous Trees. When theſe Seeds 
are ſown in the Spring, the Plants ſeldom come up till 
the following Year. | 
AFRICAN BLADDER-NUT. See Royena. 

Fe — LEAVED AMERICAN BLADDER-NUT, See 

tlea. _ 

STAR FLOWER. See Ornithogalum. 

STARWORT. See Aﬀer. 


STATICE, Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 341. Tab. 177. Lin, 


Gen. Pl. 348. Thritt or Sea Pink. 
The Characters are, 

The Flowers are collefled in a roundiſh Head, having a 
common ſcaly Empalement ; each Flower 34 a Funnel- 
ſhaped Empalement of 1 Leaf; the Flowers have 5 Pe- 
tals, they are Funnel:ſhaped ; the Baſe of the Petals is 
narrow, their Points broad, ebtuſe, and ſpread open 
they bave 5 Stamina ſharter than the Petals, terminated 
by preſtrate Summits ; and a ſmail Germen ſupporting 5 
Styles which fland apart, crowned by acute Stigmas. The 
Germen turns ta 1 ſmall roundiſb Seed incleſed in the En- 
pale ment. 

- The Species are, 

1. STATICE folits lancealato-linearitus, ſquamis calyci- 
nis inferioribus acutis. Thrift with Spear-ſhaped linear 
Leaves, and the lower Scales of the Empalement acute- 
pointed. Cav yophyllus montanut major, flore globaſs. C. B. 
p. 211. Greater Mountain Pink with a globular Flower. 

2 STATICE alis linearibus ſubulatis, ſquamit calycinis 
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ebtufes. . Thrift with linear Awl-ſhaped Leaves, and 
obtuſe Scales to the Empalement. . Statice montana mi- 
nor. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 341. Smaller Mountain Thrift. 

3. STATICE foliis linearibus planis, ſquamis calycinis 
obtufir. Thrift with plain linear Leaves and obtuſe 
Scales to the Empalement. Caryophyllus marinus mini- 
mus, flore globoſo. H. P. Blæſ. The leaſt Sea Pink with a 
globular Flower. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally on the Alps, and other 
cold Mountains in ſeveral Parts of Europe. This has a 
perennial fibrous Root, from which come out many 
narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves, about 4 Inches long 
and half an Inch broad in the wideſt Part; they are 
ſmooth, of a dark green Colour, and fit cloſe over each 
other at their Baſe. The Foot Stalks of the Flowers 
riſe about a Foot high ; they are naked, and terminated 
9 1 globular Head containing ſeveral ſmall, pale, red 

owers, included in one common ſcaly Empalement ; 
the lower Scales are acute pointed, and immediatel 
under the Flower is placed 5 narrow Leaves which at- 
terward fall off, This Plant flowers in June, and the 
Flowers are ſucceeded by oblong Seeds cloſely wrap- 
ped up in the particular Empalement of the Flower, and 
which ripen in Auguſt, There is a Variety of this with 
. white Flowers. 

The 2d Sort is alſo a Native of the Alps, and other 
cold Mountains, where it ſeldom riſes more than 2 Inch- 
high, but when it is planted in Gardens, it becomes 
much larger. The Roots are fibrous and perennial ; 
they divide into Heads, which have a great Number 
of narrow Graſs-like Leaves, which have 3 Corners 
at their Baſe, ſitting cloſe round the Heads, whoſe Baſe 
embrace the Stems and lie over each other. The Stalks 
are naked and riſe about 6 Inches high, ſuſtaining on 
their Tops, Heads of pale purpliſh Flowers, incloſed 
in one common ſcaly Empalement, whoſe Scales are 
broad and rounded at their Points. The Flowers ap- 
pear the latter End of May, and, if the Seaſon is not 
very hot, they will continue good Part of June. 

There is a Variety of this with bright red Flowers, 
commonly called ſcarlet Thrift ; the Flowers make a 
much better Appearance than thoſe of the other, ſo has 
been much more cultivated in Gardens, but neither of 
the Kinds, are greatly eſteemed at preſent. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Salt Marſhes, where 
the Sea flows over them frequently, in many Parts 
of England, fo is very rarely admitted into Gardens. 
The Leaves of this Sort are very narrow, ſhort and 
plain, the Stalks ſeldom riſe more than 3 or 4 Inches 
high; the Heads of Flowers are ſmall, and the Flow- 
ers are of a very pale Fleſh Colour, ſo make but little 
Appearance; it flowers later in the Scaſon than either 
of the former. | 

There was ſome Years paſt another Species of this 
Genus in the Engliſh Gardens; which came from P:r- 
tugal. This had a thick perennial Stalk which by 
Age became ſhrubby ; and roſe to be a Foot and an Halt 
in Height ; the Leaves are like thoſe of the firſt Sort, 
but much larger; the Foot Stalks of the Flowers were 
a Foot and a Half long, naked, and terminated by 
one large globular Head of Flowers, of a pale red Co- 
lour, but all the Plants of this Kind which were in 
England, the ſevete Froſt in the Beginning of the Year 
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1740 deſtroyed, ſince which Time I have not ſeen on 
of them, | 

The 2d Sort has been planted in Gardens, to make 
Edgings on the Side of Borders ; for which Purpoſe 
they were formerly in great Eſteem, but of late they 
have been very juſtly rejected; becauſe there was a 
— of tranſplanting theſe Edgings every Year, 
otherwiſe they could not be kept within due Bounds ; be. 
ſides, wherever a Plant failed, which was no extraordi- 
nary Thing, there always appeared a large unſightly 
Gap ; however, though they are not in Ule at preſent 
for that Purpoſe, yet a few Plants of the firſt and ſecond 
ſhould have a Place in ſome Part of the Flower Garden, 
for Variety ; eſpecially the Variety with -red Flowers 
which will grow in almoſt any Soil or Situation; and 
their Flowers will continue a long Time in Beauty. 

All theſe Sorts may be propagated by parting their 
Roots ; the beſt Time for which is in Autumn, that 
they may take Root before the Froſt, which will cauſe 
them to flower much ſtronger than thoſe tranſplanted 
in Spring ; and the Plants will not be in ſo much Dan- 
ger of miſcarrying as thoſe are, eſpecially when the 
Spring happens to prove dry. ' After theſe Plants have 
taken Root, they will require no farther Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds, and to tranſplant and 
part their Roots annually, for if they are permitted to 
ſtand longer unremoved, they are very ſubject to rot 
and decay, eſpecially when planted in good Ground. 

STATUES and VASES contribute very much to 
the Embelliſhment and Magnificence of a Garden, and 
extremely advance the natural Beauties of it. 

They are made of ſeveral Forms, and different Ma- 
terials, The richeſt are thoſe of caſt Braſs, Lead gilt, 
and Marble ; the ordinary Sort are of a common Stone, 
or Stucco, 

STELLATE Plants are ſuch as have their Leaves 
placed at certain Knots or Intervals of the Stalks in 
Form of a Star : Of this Tribe are Madder, Gooſe- 
graſs, Ladies Bedſtraw, Oc. 

STERILITY ſignifies Barrenneſs. 

STEWARTIA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 758. 

The Cbaradters are, | 

The Flower bas a permanent Empalement of 1 Leaf 
rut into 5 wal concave Segments ; it bas 5 large oval Fe- 
tals which ſpread open, and a great Number of ſlender 
Stamina joined in a Cylinder at Bottom, and ſberter thon 
the Petals to which they are cinnected at their Baſe, and 
terminated by roundiſh preſtrate Summits, with a round- 
iſh hairy Germen, ſupporting 5 Styles the Length of the 
Stamina crowned by obtuſe Stigmas, Tbe Germen turns 
ta a froe-cornered Capſule with 5 Cells, opening with 5 
Valve: whoſe Cells are cliſed, each containing 1 oval com- 
preſſed Seed. 

We know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

STEWARTIA. AR. UP. 1741. Lin. Sp. Pl. 698. 
Stetwartia. I his is the Maiacodendron. Mitch. 

The Title of this Genus was given it in Honour of 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Bute, whecſe great 
Knowledge of the Science of Botany is well known, 

This Shrub grows naturally in Virginia, where it ri- 
ſes with ſtrong ligneous Stalks, 10 or 12 Feet high, 
ſending out Branches on every Side covered with a brown 
Bark, and garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped 2 

about 
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about 2 Inches and a Half long, and one and a Half 
broad ; they are ſawed on their Edges, and pretty much 
veined, ſtanding alternately. "The Flowers are produced 
from the Wings of the Stalk ; their Empalements are 
of 1 Leaf cut into 5 obtuſe Segments almoſt to the 
Bottom. The Flower is ef cne Petal (according to 
Ray and Tournefort), cut into 5 Parts almoſt to the Bot- 
tom, but their Baſes are conneQed together, and fall off 
united; the Segments are narrow at their Baſe, but 
ſpread open, are broad and obtuſe at their Points, and 
hollowed like a Spoon in the Middle ; they are white, 
but one of the Segments in each Flower is ſtained with 
an herbaceous yellow Colour. In the Center of the 
Flower ariſe 5 Styles ſurrounded by a Circle of pur- 
le Stamina, terminated by roundiſh blue Summits. 
he Stamina are inſerted to the Baſe of the Petals. 
ſo form at their Baſe one Body, being there connected 
together. It flowers the latter End of May. The 
Fruit of this is a conical dry ligneous Capſule having 5 
ſharp Angles, and 5 Cells, which open at the Top with 
Valves, each Cell containing 1 oblong ſmooth Seed. 
This Shruh is at preſent very rare in the Engliſh 
Gardens. The Seeds are ſeldom brought to England, 
and thoſe frequently fail, either by their not having 
been properly impregnated, or duly ripened, for I 
have examined ſeveral which have been hollow, having 
only a Shell, and when the Plants come up, they are 
very difficult to maintain while young, for if they are 
expoſed to too much Sun, they will ſoon be deſtroyed, 
nor do they thrive when expoſed to the open Air. 
The only Way, in which I have ſeen the young Plants 
ſucceed, was, when they were ſown under Glaſſes, and 
the Surface of the Ground between the Plants was 
covered with Moſs to keep the Ground moiſt, and the 
Glaſſes were conſtantly ſhaded every Day when the Sun 
was bright. With this Management the Plants ſeem- 
ed in good Health, but made little Progreſs in their 
Growth. 
STOCK GILIFLOWER. See Cheiranthus. 
STOEBE. Lin. Gen. Pl. 839. | 
The Charatters are, 
The Flower is —_— of many bermaphrodite Florett, 
included in 1 common Empalement, whoſe Scales are Awl- 
d and permanent; between each Scale is ſituated 1 Flo- 
ret, whoſe Empalement is compoſed of 5 narrow acute 
Leaves equal and crect. The Florett are Funnel-ſhaped, 
7 I Petal cut into 5 Points at the Brim, ſpread open; they 
ave 5 ſhort Hair-like Stamina terminated by cylindrical 
Summits with 5 Indentures, and an oblong Germen, ſup- 
porting a ſlender Style, crowned by a bifid acute Stigma. The 
Germen becomes a fg le Seed, crowned with a long featbery 
Down, fitting in the common Empalement. 
We have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 
STOEBE. Hort. Cliff. 390. Stebe. This is the Heli- 
cbryſeides juniperi creberrimis aduncis foliis, floribus in 
ramulorum cymis. Vaill. Add. Par. 1719. Baſtard Elichry- 
ſum with crooked Juniper Leaves, and Flowers grow- 
ing at the Tops of the Branches. 
This Plant grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope ; 
it 19. a perennial Plant with a ligneous 'Stalk, which 
riſes 2 or 3 Feet high, ſending out ſlender Branches 
from the Sides, garniſhed with ſhort linear Leaves, for 
the molt part hooked; they arc of a grayiſh Colour, 
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and placed irregularly round the Branches. The Flow- 
ers are produced in ſingle Heads at the End of the 
Branches ; they are of a pale yellow Colour, and com- 
poſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite Florets, included in 
one common Empalement, whoſe Scales lie over each 
other like thoſe of Fiſh. The Florets ate ſingle, and 
peep out between the Scales of the Empalement. This 
Plant flowers in Augu/t, but ſeldom produces good Seeds 
in England. 

It is propagated by Cuttings or Slips, which ſhould 
be planted in Fuly on a Bed of fott Loam, and covered 
cloſe Down either with a Bell or Hand Glaſs, ſhading 
them every Day from the Sun till they have taken Root; 
then they muſt be gradually inured to the open Air, and 
afterward taken up, and planted in Pots, placing them 
in the Shade till they have taken new Root; then they 
may be placed in a ſheltered Situation with other tender 
exotick Flants, and in Autumn muſt be removed into 
Shelter, for they are too tender to live through the Win- 
ter in the open Air in England. 

STOECHAS. Tourn. - R. II. 201. Tab. 95. La- 
vendula. Lin. Gen, Pl. 630. Caſſidony, French Lavender, 
or Stickadore. 

The Charafers are, 

The Flower has an oval permanent Empal:ment of 1 
Leaf, whoſe Brim bas ſome obſcure Indentures ; it is of 
the Lip Kind with 1 Petal, having a cylindrical Tube lan- 
ger than the Empalement, whoſe Brim ſpreads open. The 
upper Lip is large, bifid, and ofen ; the under Lip is cut 
into 3 r:undiſh almoſt equal Segments. It bat 4 Stamina 
within the Tube, turned aſide, 2 of which are ſborter than 
the other, terminated by ſmall Summits, and a quadrifid 
Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style the Length of the Tube, 
crowned by an obtuſe indented Stigma. The Germen af- 
terward turns to 4 almoſt oval Seeds which ripen in the 
Empalement. To which the following Notes muſt be added : 
The Flowers are ranged in ſeveral Series, and the Spikes 
are terminated by Tufts of Leaves. 

The Species are, 

1. STOECHAS foliis lanceolato-linearibus, pedunculis 
brevioribus. Stæcbat with Spear-ſhaped linear Leaves, 
and ſhorter Foot Stalks to the Flowers. Starchbas purpu- 
rea. C B. P. 216. Purple Stæcbas, or common French 
Lavender. 

2. STOECHas folits lanceolate-linearibus, pedunculis 
lon giſſimis. Stæcbas with Spear-ſhaped linear Leaves, and 
the longeſt Foot-Stalks to the Flowers. Stachas caulicu- 
lis non folioſss. C. B. P. 216. Stechas with Foot Stalks 
having no Leaves on them. 

— foliis pinnato-dentatis. Stachas with 
Wing-indented Leaves. Stæchas folio ſerrato. C. B. P 
216. Stærcbas with a ſawed Leaf. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
and Sfain, from whence the Tops or Heads of Flowers 
are imported to England for medicinal Uſe ; this has 
a low thick ſhrubby Stalk, which riſes about 2 Feet 
high, ſending out ligneous Branches the whole Length, 
garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped linear Leaves about an Inch 
long, hoary and pointed, of a ſtrong aromatick Scent, 
and which ſtand oppoſite on the Branches at each Joint, 
with ſmaller Leaves of the ſame Shape coming out at 
the ſame Places. The Branches are terminated with 


ſcaly Spikes of purple Flowers about an Inch in Length; 
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the Spikes are four-cornered ; the Scales lie over each 
other like thoſe ot Fiſh ; out of each Scale peeps one 
Lip Flower, whoſe Tube is the Length of the Scale, 
ſo the 2 Lips only appear; the under is ſpread open, 
and the upper ſtands erect. The Spike of Flowers is 
terminared by a ſmall Tuft of purple Leaves like the 
Clary of Mattbiolus; the Flowers appear in May and 
June, which are ſuceeeded by oval Seeds which ripen 
in Auguſt. The whole Plant has a very ſtrong aroma- 
tick agreeable Odour. 

The Heads of Flowers of this Kind are uſed in ſome 
of the capital Medicines, directed by the College of 
Phyſicians, and are commonly brought from the South 
of France, where the Plants are in great Plenty, but as 
theſe are ſeldom imported, and very little Care taken 
in drying and packing them, they are very apt to take a 
Mouldineſs in their Paſſage, and are not near ſo good 
for Uſe as thoſe gathered freſh in England, where the 
Plants may be cultivated to great Advantage. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Spain. The Diffe- 
rence between this and the firſt conſiſts in the Foot 
Stalks, which ſuſtain the Spikes of Flowers, being three 
Times the Length of thoſe of the firſt, and naked, ha- 
ving no Leaves. The Spikes of Flowers are longer and 
not ſo thick, and they have more coloured Leaves on 
their Tops, which are longer, and of a brighter pur- 
ple Colour. Theſe Differences are not accidental, for I 
have many Years propagated this Plant by Seeds, and 
always found them the ſame, The Flowers, Seeds, 
and other Parts are the ſame. Of both theſe there are 
ſome Plants which vary in the Colour of their Fiowers, 
ſome producing white, and others purpliſh Flowers, but. 
the maſt common Colour is blue. 

Theſe Plants may be cultivated by ſowing their Seeds 
on a Bed of light dry Soil in March, and when they come 
up, they ſhould be carefully cleared from Weeds until 
they are 2 Inches high, at which Time they ſhould be 
removed; therefore there muſt be a Spot of light dry 
Ground prepared, and laid level, which muſt be trod- 
den out. in Beds, into which the Plants ſhould be planted 
at about 5 or 6 Inches Diſtance each Way, obſerving. 
to water and ſhade. them until they have taken Root, 
aſter Which they wlll require no further Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds the following Summer; 
but,. if. the Winter ſhould prove ſevere, it will be pro- 
per. to cover them with Mats, Peas. Haulm, or ſome 
other light Covering, to guard them againſt the Froſt, 
which otherwiſe would be apt to injure them while the 
are ſo young, but in March, or the Beginning of April, 
the following Spring, they. muſt be removed. into the 
Places where they are to remain, obſerving, if poſſible, 
to tran{plant them in a warm moiſt Seaſon, and not to 
let them remain long above Ground, for if their Roots 
ate dried, they ſeldom grow well after. The Sail in 
which theſe are planted. ſhould be a dry warm Sand or 
Gravel, and, the poorer the Soil is, the better they will 
endure the Cold of the Winter, provided the Ground 
be dry, ihough indeed the Plants will thrive better in 
Summer on a rich moiſt Ground, but then they will 
not produce ſo many Flowers, nor will the Heads or 
Spikes have near ſo ſtrong an zromatick Scent. 

They, may. alſo be propagated by planting Slips or 
Cuttings of any of the Kinds in the Spring, obſerving 


, 
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to refreſh them with Water until they have taken Root, 
after which they may be managed as hath been directed 
for the Seedling Plants; but, as thoſe Plants raiſed 
from Seeds, are much better than theſe, it is hardly 
worth while to propagate: them this Way, eſpecially 
ſince their Seeds ripen ſo well in this Country. 

The Heads of the firſt Sorts may be gathered for 
Uſe when the Flowers are in full Perfection, and ſpread 
to dry in a ſhady Place, after which they may be put 
up for Uſe. | e 

T he 3d Sort grows naturally in Andaluſia in Spain, and 

alſo about Murcia ; this has a ligneous Stalk, which ri- 
ſes 2 or 3 Feet high, furniſhed with Branches on every 
Side the whole Length, which are four-cornered and 
garniſhed with Leaves placed oppoſite by Pairs, which 
are about an Inch long, and an Eighth of an Inch broad, 
indented regularly on both Sides, almoſt to the Mid-rib, 
in Form of winged Leaves ; they are of a grayiſh Co- 
lour, have a pleaſant aromatick Odour and biting warm 
Taſte. The Flowers are produced in ſcaly Spikes at the 
End of the Branches, ſtanding on long naked Foot- 
Stalks ; the Spikes are four-cornered, hairy, and about 
an Inch long, terminated by a few purpliſh Leaves as 
the other Sorts, which inclined me to keep it joined to 
them. It flowers great Part of Summer, but the Seeds 
very rarely ripen in England. 
As this Plant ſeldom produces Seeds in England, it 
is propagated by Slips or Cuttings, which, if planted in 
April, and treated as thoſe of the two other Sorts, will 
take Root very freely, but theſe Plants, when rooted 
muſt be planted; in Pots, that they may be ſheltered 
from ſevere F roſt in Winter, becauſe they are too ten- 
der to live in the open Air through the Winter in Eng- 
land, eſpecially while they are young ; but, when they 
have obtained Strength, ſome of them may be turned 
out of the Pots, and planted in a warm Situation, on a 
dry rubbiſhy Soil, where they wilt be ſtinted from grow- 
ing too vigorouſly, ſo will endure the Cold much better 
than if they were growing in better Ground, | 

STONECROP. Se Sedum..- - 

STONECROP TREE. See Chenopodiuny. 

STOVES are Contrivances for the preſerving tender 
exotick Plants, which will not live in theſe northern 
Countries without artificial Warmth in Winter. 'Fheſe 
are built in different Methods, according to the Ingenui- 
2 of the _—_ _ the different Purpoſes for which 
t are int d, but in land they are at re- 
ducible to two or three. Y . N 

The firlt is called a dry Stove, being ſo contrived, 
that the Flues through which the Smoke paſſes, are 
either cartied under the Pavement of the Floor, or elſe 
are erected in the back Part of the Houſe, over each 
other, and are returned ſix or eight Times the whole 
Length of the Stove, according to the Height. In 
theſe Stoves the Plants are placed on Shelves of Boards 
laid on a Scaffold, riſing above each other like the 
Seats in a. Theatre, for the greater Advantage of their 
ſtanding in Sight, and enjoying an equal Share of 
Light and Air. In theſe Stoves are commonly placed 
the tender Sorts of Aloes, Cereuſes, Euphorbiums, 
Tithymals, and other ſucculent Plants, which are im- 
patient of Moiſture in Winter, and require for the 
molt part to be kept in a ſeparate Stove, and not placed 
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among Trees, or herbaced\;s Plants, which perſpire 
freely, and thereby often cauſe a damp Air in the 
Houſe, which is imbibed by the ſucculent Plants to their 
no ſmall Prejudice. Theſe Stoves may be regulated by 
a Thermometer, fo as not to over-heat them, nor to 
let the Plants ſuffer by Cold, in order to which all ſuch 
Plants, as require nearly the ſame Degree of Heat, 
ſhould be placed by themſelves in a ſeparate Houſe, for if 
in the ſame Stove there are Plants Placed of many differ- 
ent Countries, which require as many different Heats, by 
making the Houſe warm enough for ſome Plants, others 
by having zoo much Heat, ate drawn and ſpoiled. 

The other Sort of Stoves are commonly called Bark 
Stoves to diſtinguiſh them from the dry Stoves alread 
mentioned. Theſe have a large Pit, nearly the Lengt 
of the Houſe, 3 Feet deep, and 6 or 7 Feet wide, 
according to the Breadth of the Houſe, which Pit is 
filled with freſh Tanners Bark to make a hot Bed, and 
in this Bed the Pots of the moſt tender exotick Trees; 
and herbaceous. Plants, are plunged. The Heat of 
this Bed being moderate, the Roots of the Plants are 
always kept in Action, and the Moiſture, detained by 
the Bark, keeps the Fibres of their Roots in a ductile 
State, which in the dry Stove, where they are placed 
on Shelves, are ſubje& to dry too faſt, to the great 
Injury of the Plants. In theſe Stoves, if they are right- 
ly contrived, may be preſerved the moſt tender exotick 
Trees and Plants, which, before the Uſe of the Bark 
was introduced, were thought impoſſible to be kept in 
England, , but, as there is ſome Skill required in the 
Structure of both theſe Stoves, I ſhall not only deſcribe 
them as iatelligibly as poſſible, but alſo annex Plans of 
both Stoves hereto, by which it is hoped every curious 
Perſon will be capable of directing his Workmen, in 
their Structure. | 

The Dimenſion of theſe Stoves ſhould be proporti- 
oned to the Number of Plants intended to be preſerved, 
or the particular Fancy of the Owner, but their Length 
ſhould not exceed 40 Feet, unleſs there are two Fire 
Places, and in that Caſe it will be proper to make a 
Partition of Glaſs in the Middle, and to have two Tan 
Pits,. that there may be two different Degrees of Heat 
for Plants from different Countries (for the Reaſons 
before given in the Account of dry Stoves,) and were [ 
to erect a Range of Stoves, they ſhould be all built in 
one, and only divided with Glaſs. Partitions, at leaſt 
the half Way toward the Front, which will be of 
great Advantage to the Plants, becauſe they may have 
the Air in each Diviſion ſhifted by fliding the Glaſſes 
of the Partitions, or. by opening the Glaſs Door, which 
ſhould be made between each Diviſion for the more eaſy 
Paſſage from one to the other. 

Theſe Stoves ſhould be raiſed above the Level of the 
Ground, in Proportion to the Dryneſs of the Place, 
for if they are built on a moiſt Situation, the whole 
ſhould be placed on the Top of the Ground, ſo that 
the Brick Work in Front muſt be raiſed 3 Feet above 
the Surface, which is the Depth of the Bark Bed, 
whereby none of the Bark will be in Danger of lying 
in Water, but, if the Soil be dry, the Brick Work in 
Front need not be more than 1 Foot above Ground, 
and the Pit may be ſunk 2 Feet below the Surface. 
Upon the Top of this Brick Work in Front muſt be 
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laid the Plate of Timber, into which the Wood Work 
of the Frame is to be mortiſed; this ſhould be of ſound 
Oak without Sap, the Dimenſion 10 Inches wide, and 
6 deep, and the upright Timbers in Front muſt be 


placed 4 Feet aſunder; or ſomewhat more, which is 


the Proportion of the Width of the Glaſs Doors or 


| Saſhes; theſe ſhould be about 6 Feet and a Half, or 


7 Feet long, and placed upright; their Dimenſion ſhould 


be 9 Inches by 6, of yellow Fir; but from the Top of 


theſe ſhould be ſloping Glaſſes, which ſhould reach 
within 3 Feet of the Back of the Stove, where there 
ſhould be a ſtrong Crown Piece of Timber placed, in 
which there ſhould be a Groove made for the Glaſſes 
to ſlide into; the Dimenſion of the ſloping Timbers 
ſhould be 10 Inches by 9, of yellow Fir, and the 
Crown Plate 1 Foot by 9 or 10 Inches of the fame 
Timber. The Wall in the back Part of the Stove 
ſhould be at leaſt 13 Inches thick, but 18 or 22 Inches, 
which is two Bricks and a Half, will be better, for the 
greater Thickneſs there is in the Back Wall, the more 
Heat will be thrown to the Front, whereby the Air of 
the Stove will be better wirmed, and the Building will 
be ſo much ſtronger, for to this Back Wall the Flues, 
through which the Smoke is to paſs, muſt be joined. 
This Back Wall ſhould be carried up about 16 Feet 
high or more for tall Stoves, that they may be of a 
prover Height to ſyzport the Timbers of the Back 

doof which covers the Shed behind the Stove. This 
Roof is faſtened into the Crown Piece before-mention- 
ed, which in tall Stoves ſhould be about 30 Feet 
above the Surface of the Tan Bed, which will give a 
ſum̃icient Declivity to the ſloping Glaſſes to carry off the 
Wet, and be of a reaſonable Height for. containing ma- 
ny tall Plants. The Back Roof many be ſlated, cover- 
ed with Lead, or tiled, according to the Fancy of the 
Owner, but the Manner of the outſide Building is bet- 
ter expreſſed by the annexed Plan, than is poflible to 
be deſcribed in Words. 

In the Front of the Houſe, before the Tan Bed, 
there ſhould be a Walk, about 2 Feet wide, for the 


Conveniency of walking; next to which the Bark Pit 


mult be placed, which ſhould be in Width proportion- 
able to the Breadth ot the Houſe. If the Houle is 14 
Feet wide, which is a due Proportion, the Pit may be 
8 Feet wide, and behind the Pit ſhould be a Walk 2 
Feet wide, to paſs in order to water the Plants, Oc. 
then there will be 2 Feet left next the Back Wall, to 
eret the Flues, which muſt be all raiſed above the 
Level of the Bark Bed. Theſe Flues ought to be 1 
Foot wide in the Clear, that they may not be too ſoon 
ſtopped with the Soot, as alſo for the more convement- 
* cleaning them; the lower Flue into which the Smoke 
rſt enters from the Fire ſhould be two Fect deep in 
the Clear ; this ſhould be covered with broad Tiles, 
which ſhould be a Foot and a Half ſquare, that they 
may be wide enough to extend over the Wall in Front 
of the Flues, and to take ſufficient Hold of the Back 
Wall; over this the ſecond Flue muſt be returned back 
again, which may be 18 Inches deep, and covered on 
the Top as before, and fo in like Manner the Flues 
may be returned over each other 6 or 8 Times, that 
the Heat may be ſpent before the Smoke paſſes off. 
The Thickneſs of the Wall in Front of theſe Flues 
need 
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need not be more than 4 Inches, but it muſt be well- 
jointed with Mortar, and pargitered within Side to pre- 
vent the Smoke from getting into the Houſe, and the 
Outſide ſhould be faced with Mortar, and covered with 
a coarſe Cloth, to keep the Mortar from cracking, as 
is practiſed in ſetting up Coppers. If this be carefully 
done, there will be no Danger of the Smoke entering 
the Houſe, which cannot be too carefully guarded 
againſt, for there is nothing more injurious to Plants 
than Smoke, which will cauſe them to drop their 
Leaves, and, if it continue long in the Houſe, will en- 
tirely deſtroy them. 

The Fire Place muſt be made at one End, where 
there is but one; but, if the Stove is fo long as to te- 
quire two, they ſhould be placed at each End of the 
Shed, which muſt be made the Length of the Stove, 
that the Fires and the Back of the Flues may not ſuffer 
from the outer Air, for it will be impoſſible to make the 
Fires burn equally, where the Wind has full Ingreſs to 
it, and it will be troubleſome to attend the Fire in wet 
Weather, where it is expoſed to the Rain. 

The Contrivance of the Furnace mult be according 
to the Fuel which is deſigned to burn, but as Turf is 
the cheapeſt Firing for Stoves, where it can be had, 
many prefer it, becauſe it Ja"; longz! than any other 
Sort of Fuel, and fo requirc» leſs Attendance, I ſhall 
deſcribe a proper Sort of Furiace for that Purpoſe. 

The Whole of this Furnace ſhould be erected within 


the Houſe, which will be a great Addition to the Heat, 


and the Front Wall on the Outſide of the Fire Place, 
next the Shed, ſhould be 3 Bricks thick, the better to 

revent the Heat from coming out that Way. The 
= of the Furnace, at which the Fuel is put in, 
muſt be as ſmall as conveniently may be to admit the 
Fuel ; and this Door ſhould be placed near the upper 
Part of the Furnace, and made to ſhut as cloſe as 
poſſible, ſo that there may be but little of the Heat paſs 
off through it. This — ſhould be about 20 
Inches deep, and 16 Inches ſquare at Bottom, but 
may be ſloped off on every Side, ſo as to be 2 Feet 
ſquare at the Top, and under this Furnace ſhould be a 
Place for the Aſhes to fall into, which ſhould be about 
2 Foot deep, and as wide as the Bottom of the Fur- 
nace ; this ſhould alſo have an Iron Door to ſhut as 
cloſe as poſſible, but juſt over the Aſh Hole, above the 
Bars which ſupport the Fuel, ſhould be a ſquare Hole 
about 4 or 6 Inches wide to let in Air to make the Fire 
burn ; this muſt alſo have an Iron Frame, and a Door 
to ſhut cloſe when the Fire is perfectly lighted, which 
will make the Fuel laft longer, and the Heat will be 
more moderate. : 

The Top of this Furnace ſhould be nearly equal to 
the Top of the Bark Bed, that the loweſt Flue may be 
above the Fire, ſo that there may be a greater Draught 
for the Smoke, and the Furnace ſhould be arched over 
with Bricks. The beſt Materials for this Purpoſe are 
what the Bricklayers call * Bricks, which ſhould 
be laid in Loam of the ſame Kind as that the Bricks are 
made with, and this, when burnt by Fire, will cement 
the Whole together, and become like one Brick, but you 
ſhould be very careful, where-ever the Fire is placed, 
that it be not too near the Bark Bed, for the Heat of 


the Fire will, by its long Continuance, dry the Bark, ſo 
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that it will loſe its Virtue, and be in Danger of taking 
Fire to prevent which, it will be the beſt Method to con- 
tinue a Hollow, between the Brick Workof the Fire and 


that of the Pit, about 8 Inches wide, which will effec- 


tually prevent any Damage ariſing from the Heat of the 
Fire nor ſhould there be any Wood Work placed near 
the Flues, or the Fire Place becauſe the continual Heat 
of the Stove may in Time dry it ſo much, as to cauſe it 
to = Fire, which ought to be very carefully guarded 
againſt, 

The Entrance into this Stove ſhould be either from 
a Green-houſe, the dry Stove or elſe through the Shed 
where the Fire is made, becauſe in cold Weather the 
Front Glaſſes muſt not be opened. The Inſide of the 
Houſe ſhould be clean white-waſhed, becauſe the whiter 
the Back Part of the Houſe is, the better it will reflect 
the Light, which is of great Conſequence to Plants, 
eſpecially in Winter, when the Stove is obliged to be 
ſhut up cloſe. 

Over the Top ſliding Glaſſes there ſhould be either 
wooden Shutters, or Tarpawlins fixed in Frames, to 
cover them in bad Weather, to prevent the Wet from 
getting through the Glaſſes, and to ſecure them from 
being broken by Storms and Hail, and theſe outer Co- 
verings will be very ſerviceable to kꝛep out the Froſt, 
and if in very ſevere Cold there is a Tarpawlin hung 
before the upright Glaſſes in the Front, it will be of 
great Service to the Stove, and much leſs Fire will pre- 
ſerve a Heat in the Houſe, 

In the warmeſt of theſe Houſes or Diviſions ſhould 
be placed the moſt tender exotick Trees and Plants; a 
Liſt of which ſolloweth: 


Acajou, or Caſhew, Flower Fence of Barbadees, 
Ahouai, Fuſtick Tree, 

Allegator Pear, Ginger, 

Allſpice, or Pimento, Guaiac um, 

Arrow Root, Logwood, 


Bananas, Macaw Tree, 

Baſtard Cedar of Barbadoes, Mamee Tree, 

Baſtard Locuſt of Barbadeet, Mancinel Tree, 

Bully Tree, Mimoſa, or Senſitive Plants, 
Button Wood of Barbadoes, Nickar Tree, or Bonduc, 
Cabbage Tree, Palm Trees of ſeveral Sorts, 
Cocoa Tree, | Papaw Tree, 

Calibaſh Tree, Plantane Tree, 

Caſſada, Plum Tree of Jamaica, 
Cedar Tree of Barbadoes, Hog Plum, 

Cherry Tree of Barbadoes, Sapotilla Tree, 


Cocoa Nut Tree, Santa Maria, 
Cortex Winteranus, Sour Sop, | 
Cuſtard Apple, Sugar Apple, 
Date Tree, Sweet Sop, 
Dumb Cane, Tamarind Tree, 


Fiddle Wood, Tulip Flower, or White- 
Fig Tree, the Arched Indian, wood. 
heſe with moſt other Sorts of Trees, Shrubs, and 
herbaceous Plants, which are Natives of very warm 
Countries, ſhould be plunged in the Bark for the 
Reaſons already aſſigned, and over the Flues may be a 
Conveniency made to ſet the Melon Thiſtle, the ten- 
der Sorts of Cereuſes, and Euphorbiums, with other 
very tender ſucculent Plants, which require to be kept 

dry in Winter. | 
As 
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As in this Stove are placed the Plants of the hotteſt 
Parts of the Eaft and Veſi-Indies, the Heat ſhould be 
kept up equal to that marked Anana upon the Botanical 
Thermometers, and ſhould never be ſuffered to be 2bove 
8 or 10 Degrees cooler at moſt, nor ſhould the Spirit be 
raiſed above 10 Degrees higher in the Thermometer du- 
ring the Winter Seaſon, both which Fxtremes will be 
equally injurious to the Plants. 

But in order to judge more exactly of the Temper of 
the Air in the Stove, the Thermometer ſhould be hung 
at a good Diſtance from the Fire, nor ſhould the Tube 
be expoſed to the Sun, but on the contrafy, as much 
in Shade as poſſible, becauſe, whenever the Sun ſhines 
upon the Ball of the Thermometer but one ſingle Hour, 
it will raiſe the Liquor in the Tube conſiderably, when 
perhaps the Air of the Houſe is not near ſo warm, 
which many Times deceives thoſe who are not aware of 
this. 

In the Management of the Plants placed in the Bark 
Bed, there muſt be a particular Regard had to the Tem- 

er of the Bark, and the Air of the Houſe, that neither 
be too Violent; as alſo to water them frequently, but 
ſparingly, in cold Weather, becauſe when they are in 
continual Warmth, which will cauſe them to perſpire 
freely, if they have not a proper Supply to anſwer their 
Diſcharge, their Leaves will decay, and ſoon fall off. 
As to the farther Directions concerning the Culture of 
the particular Plants, the Reader is defired to turn 
to _ ſeveral Artcles, where they are diſtinctly treat- 
ed of, 

The other Sort of Stove, commonly called the dry 
Stove, as was before ſaid, may be either built, with 
upright and floning Glaſſes at the Top, in the ſame 
Manner, and after the ſame Model of the Bark Stove, 
which is the moſt convenient ; or elſe the Front Glaſ- 
ſes, which ſhould run from the Floor of the Cieling, 
may be laid floping, to an Angle of 45 Degrees, the 
better toadmit the Rays of the Sun in Spring and Au- 
tumn. The latter Method has been chiefly followed by 
moſt Perſons who have built theſe Sorts of Stoves, but 
were [| to have the Contrivance of a Stove of this Kind, I 
would have it built after the Model of the Bark Stove, 
with upright Glailes in Front, and floping Glaſſes over 
them, becauſe this will more eafily admit the Sun at 
all the different Seaſons, for in Summer, when the Sun 
is high, the Top Glaſſes will admit the Rays to ſhine 
almoſt all over the Houſe, and in Winter, when the 
Sun is low, the Front Glaſſes will admit its Rays; 
whereas, when the Glaſſes are laid to any Declivity in 
one Direction, the Rays of the Sun will not fall directly 
thereon above a Fortnight in Autumn, and about the 
ſame Time in Spring, and during the other Parts of the 
Year they will fall obliqucly thereon, and in Summer, 
when the Sun is high, the Rays will not reach above 
five or ſix Feet from the Glaſſes, for the Proof of 
this ſee Article Sun. Beſides, the Plants, pliced to- 
ward the Back Part of the Houſe, will not thrive in 
the Summer Seaſon for Want of Air, whereas when 
there ate Noping Glalles at the Tap, which run within 
four Feet of the Back of ihe Houſe ; theſe, by being 
drawn down in hot Weather, will tet in perpendicular 
Air to all the Plants, and of how much Service this is 
W ail Sorts of Plants, cvcry cue who has had Opppor- 
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tunity of obſerving the Growth of Plants in a Stove, 
will eaſily judge, for when Plants are placed under Co- 
ver of a Cieling, they always turn themſelves toward 
the Air and Light, and thereby grow crooked ; and if 
in order to preſerve them ſtrait, they are turned every 
Week, they will nevertheleſs grow weak, and look pale 
and ſickly, for which Reaſons, I am ſure, whoever has 
made 'Trial of both Sorts of Stoves, will readily join 
with me to recommend the Model of the Bark Stove 
for every Purpoſe. 

As to the farther Contrivance of this Stove, it will 
be neceſſary to obſerve the Temper of the Place, whe- 
ther the Situation be dry or wet; if it be dry, then the 
Floor need not be raiſed above 2 Feet above the Level 
of the Ground, but if it be wet, it will be proper to 
raiſe it 3 Feet, eſpecially if theſe Flues are to be carried 
under the Floor, for when they are erected cloſe upon 
the Surface of the Ground, theſe will raiſe a Damp, 
which will prevent the Flues drawing ſo well as when 
they are more elevated. The Furnace of this Stove 
muſt be placed at one End of the Houſe, according 
to the Directions before given. This muſt be made 
according to the Fuel intended to burn, which, if for 
Coals or Wood, may be made according to the com- 
mon Method for Coppers, but only much larger, be- 
cauſe, as the Fire is to be continued in the Night 
chiefly, if there is not Room to contain a proper Quan- 
tity of Fuel, it will occaſion a great deal of Trouble 
in tending upon the Fire in the Night, which ſhould 
be avoided as much as poſſible, becauſe whenever the 
Trouble is made very great or difficult, and the Per- 
ſon, who is intruſted with the Care of it, has not a 
very great Affection for the Thing, and is withal not 
very careful, there will be great Hazard of the Fire 
being neglected, which in a little Time may be of dan- 
gerous Conſequence to the Plants; but, if the Fuel 
intended be Turf, then the Contrivance of the Furnace 
may be the ſame as for the Bark Stove already men- 
tioned. The Flues of this Stove, if they are carried 


under the Pavement, may be turned after the following 


Manner, 
/ | | 
Ro Ä 
. 


which will cauſe them to draw better than if ſtrait, and 
by this Method of difpoſing them, they m be fo 
much turned as io reach from the Back to the Front of 
the Houle. 

The Depth of them ſhould not be lefs than 18 Inch- 
es, and the Width nearly equal, which will prevent their 
being choked up with Soot, as is often the Caſe when 
the Flues are made too ſmall. "The Spaces between 
the Flues ſhould be filled up ce ir with dry Brick Ruv- 
biſh, Lime, or Sand, from which there will little Moiſ- 
ture ariſe, and the Flues ſhould be clofeiy plaiſtered with 
Loam both within and without, and the upper Part of 
them covered with a coarſe Cloth under the Floor to 
prevent the Smoke from getting into the Houſe, 

When the Fluc is carred {rom the Furnace to the Frd 
of the Houſe, it may be returned in the Back above 
the Floor twice in ſtrait Lines, which may be cone 
trived to appar like a Step or tao, by wich Means 

the 
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the ſmoke will be continued in the Houſe until all its 
Heat is ſpent, which will conſequently warm the Air of 


the Houle the better, and the Chimneys, through which 


the Smoke is to paſs off, may be either at both Ends, 
or in the Middle, carried up in the Thickneſs of the 
Brick Work of the Flues, ſo as not to appear in Sight 
in the Houſe. The Flues ſhould be firſt covered with 


' broad Tiles, and then a Bed of Sand laid over them 


about two Inches thick, upon which the plain Tiles 
ſhould be laid to correſpond with the reſt of the Floor. 
This Thickneſs of Cover will be full enough 1o pre- 
vent the too ſudden Riſe of the Heat from the 
Flues, 

But if the Furnace is placed under the Floor, the 
Thickneſs of the Sand between the Brick Arch that covers 
it and the Floor, ſhould not be leſs than four or fix 
Inches ; ſo that the Bottom of the Furnace ſhould be 
ſunk the lower ; and if from the Fire place to the End 
of the Houſe, the Flues are laid a little riſing, it will 
cauſe them to draw the better ; but this Riſe muſt be 
allowed in the placing them lower under the Floor next 
the Fire, becauſe the Floor mult be laid perfectly level, 
otherwiſe it will appear unſightly. 755 
In this Stove there ſhould be a Stand or 

| Scaffold erected for placing Shelves above 
= each other, in the Manner annexed, that the 


e Plants may be diſpoſed above each other; 
ſo as to make a handſome Appearance in the Houſe ; 
but theſe Shelves ſhould be made moveable, ſo as to be 
raiſed or ſunk, according to the various Heights of the 
Plants; otherwiſe it will be very troubleſome 10 raiſe 
or fink every particular Plant, according to their 
Heights, or every Year as they advance in their 
Growth, | 

In placing the Feet of this Stand, you muft be care- 
ful not to ſet them too near the Fire, nor directly upon 
the Top of the Flue, eſpecially that End next the Fire, 
leaſt by the conſtant Heat of the Tiles the Wood ſhould 
take Fee, which cannot be tov much guarded againſt ; 
ſince ſuch an Accident would go near to deſtroy all the 
Plants, if the Hovſe eſcaped being burnt. This 
Stand or Scaffold ſhould be placed in the Middle of 
the Houſe, leaving a Paſſage about two Feet and a 
Half in the Front, and another of the ſame Width in 
the Back, for the more conveniently paſſing round the 
Plants to water them ; and that the Air may freely cir- 
culate about them. In diſpoſing the Plants, the talleſt 
ſhould be placed backward, and the ſmalleſt in Front; 
ſo that there will not be Occaſion for more than five 
or ſix Shelves in Height at moſt; but the Scaffold ſhould 
be ſo contrived, that there may be two or three Shelves 
in Breadth laid upon every Rate whenever there may be 
Occaſion for it, which will ſave a deal of Trouble in diſ- 
poſing of the Plants. , 
ln the EreQtion of theſe Stoves, it will be of great 
Service to join them all together with only glaſs Parti- 
tions between them, as was before obſerved; and where 
ſeveral of theſe Stoves and Green-houſes are required 
in one Garden, then it will be very proper to have the 
'Green-houſe in the Middle, and the Stoves at each End, 
either in the Manner direQed in the Plan of the Green- 
houſe exhibited in that Article, or carried on in one 
ſtrait Front. a 6 
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By this Contrivance in the Structure of theſe Houſes, 
a Perſon may paſs from one to the other of them, wi. 
thout going into the open Air; which, beſides the Plea- 
ſure to the Owner, is alſo of great Uſe, becauſe there 
will be no Occaſion of making a Back-way into each of 
them, which otherwiſe muſt be, ſince the Front Glaſ. 
ſes of the Stove ſhould not be opened in cold Weather, 
4 it _ gs Ss avoided on any Account, otherwiſe 
the cold Air ruſhing in, will greatly prejudice th 
tender Plants. Fr W FAY 

But beſides the Stoves here deſcribed, and the Green- 
houſe, it will be very neceſſary to have a Glaſs Caſe or 
two where-ever there are great ColleQions of Plants, 
Theſe may be built exactly in the Manner already de- 
ſcribed for the Stoves, with upright Glaſſes in Frome, 
and ſloping Glaſſes over the Top of them, which ſhould 
run within four Feet of the Back of the Houſe. 'The 
Height, Depth, and other Dimenfions, ſhould be con- 
formable to that of the Stoves, which will make a Re- 
gularity in the Building. Theſe may be placed at the 
{nd of the Range on each Hand ſhud | the Stoves ; 
and if there be a Flue carried along round each ꝓf theſe, 
with an Oven to makea Fire in very cold Weather, it will 
ſave a great deal of Labour, and prevent the Froſt from 
ever entering the Houſe, be the Winter ever ſo ſevere ; 
but the upper Glaſſes of theſe Houſes ſhould have either 
Shutters of Wood, or Tarpawlins in Frames to cover 
them in froſty Weather ; and if there is a Contrivance 
to cover the upright Glaſſes in Froſt, either with Mats, 
Shutters, or Tarpawlins, it will be of great Uſe in Winter, 
otherwiſe the Flue muſt be uſed when the Froſt comes 
on; which ſhould nat be done, but upon extraordinary 
Occaſions ; becauſe the Deſign of theſe Houſes is, to 
keep ſuch Plants as require only to be preſerved from 
Froſt, and need no additional Warmth ; but at the 
ſame Time, require more Air than can conveniently be 


given them in a Green-houſe. In one of theſe Houſes 


may be placed all the Sorts of Ficoides, African Se. 
dums, Cotyledons, and other ſucculent Plants from the 
Cape of Gd Hype. In the other may be placed the ſe- 
veral Kinds of Arctotis, Oſteoſpermum, Royena, Lo- 
tus, and other woody or herbaceous Plants from the 
ſame Country, or any other in the ſame Latitude, 

Thus by contriving the Green-houſe in the Middle, 
and one Stove and a Glaſs Caſe at each End ʒ there will 
be a Conveniency to keep Plants from all the different 
Parts of the World, which can be no otherwiſe main- 
tained but by placing them in different Degrees of Heat, 
according to the Places of their native Growth, 

The Stoves before deſcribed are ſuch as are uſually 
built to maintain exotick Plants, which will not live in 
England, unleſs they enjoy a Temperature of Air, ap- 
proaching to that of the ſeveral Countries from whence 
they are brought ; therefore, whoever is inclinable to 
preſerve a large Collection of Plants from different 
Countries, mult contrive to have two or three of theſe 
Stoves, each ot which ſhould be kept in a different 
Temperature of Warmth ; and the Plants ſhould be 
alſo adapted to the ſeveral Degrees of Heat, as tliey 
ſhall require to preſerve them ; but for the better In- 
formation of thoſe Perſons, who are not converſant in 
this Euſineſs, there is a Lift of Plants added by way 
of Appendix to this; in which the Plants are ranged, 

according 
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according to the different Degrees of Heat which 
they require in this Country; to which the Rea- 
der is defired to turn, for his further Information; 
and as the far greateſt Number of Stoves, which have 
been erected in, England, are deſigned for the Culture of 
the Ananas only: fo I ſhall add a Deſcription and Plans 
of two Sorts of Stoves, of the leaſt Expence in building 
for this Purpole ; fo that whoever is inclinable io erect 
a Stove for ripening the Ananas, may, by attending 
to the Plans and Deſcriptions, direct the building and 
contriving ſuch Stoves as they are deſirous to have; 
or according to the Number ot Fruit propoſed to be 
ripened annually, 

The firſt Sort of Stove is that which is deſigned for 
the Plants which produce the Fruit the ſame Year; for 
as the Plants do not generally fruit, until the ſecond 
Year from their being taken from the old Plants, 
whether they are Suckers from the Side of the Plants, 
or Crowns taken from the Fruit, if they fruit the 
ſucceeding Year, the Fruit will be ſmall; therefore, 
when they are proverly managed, they will not pro- 
duce their Fruit until the ſecond Year; by which Time 
they will have obtained Strength to produce large 
Fruit, in which their greateſt Value conſiſts; for al- 
though, there are ſeveral Varietigs of this Fruit, which 
differ in Degrees of Goodneſs, as in moſt other Fruits; 
yet they may all of them be improved in their 
Size, without diminiſhing their Excellence in Taſte ; 
though I know there are ſome Perſors of a contrary 
Opinion, and who believe, that the ſmall Fruit are al- 
ways better flavoured than the large; but from long 
Experience I can alſert, that the larger and better nou- 
riſhed this Fruit is, the higher will be its Flavour, ſup- 
poſing the Sorts are the ſame ; therefore every Perſon 
who cultivates this Fruit, ſhould endeavour to have 
it improved to the greateſt Perfection; in order to 
which it will be proper to have a ſmall Stove, in which 
the young Plants may be placed to bring them forward 
for fruuing; and the following Autumn they ſhould 
be removed into the larger Stove for ripening : But I 
ſhall return to the Deſcription of the larger Stove. 
The Length of this muſt be proportionable to the 
Quantity of Fruit deſired in one Seaſon ; for as to their 
Width, that ſhould not be much varied; the Tan Bed 
ſhould never be narrower than ſix, nor ſhould it be 
more than ſeven Feet wide, for when it is more, there 
will be Difficulty in reaching thoſe Plants which are in 
the Middle of the Bed, to water or clean them, and if 
there is Room enough on each Side of the Bed for a 
Walk, a Foot and a Half broad, it will be ſufficient 
tor Perions to water and do every Thing which is ne- 
ceſlary to the Plants; and as theſe Places are not de- 
ſigned for walking in, ſo it is to no Purpoſe to have 
broad Walks, which will take up too much Space; 
and the Fires muſt be larger, in Proportion to the 
Space of the Houſe; otherwiſe the Air cannot be kept 
in a proper Temperature of Warmth. It the Stove is 
made 36 Feet long in the Clear, then the Tan Bed 
may be thirty three Feet long and a Walk left at each 
End a Foot and a Half wide; which will be ſufficient 
to walk rounc the Bed to water and attend the Plants ; 
and tuch a Tan Bed will contain eighty fruuing Plants 
very well if the Bed is ſeven Feet wide; and this Stove 
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may be very well warmed with one Fire; but if the 
Stove is built much larger, there muſt be two Fire 
Places contrived, one at each End, otherwiſe the Air 
of the Houſe cannot be kept in a proper Temperature of 
Heat. The Quantity of Fuel which will be wanting 
for a Stove of thirty-ſix Feet long in the Clear, is about 
three Chaldron and a Half of Coals, or in ſuch Pro- 
portion for any other Soit of Fuel; when Coals can be 
had reaſonable it is the beſt Kind of Fuel; and the Pit or 
Scotch Coal is preferable to the Newcaſtle Coal, becauſe 
the latter is very ſubject to melt or run into Clinkers, 
when the oven is very hot, which the Pit Coal never 
does, but always burns _ with a white Aſh, making 
but little Soot ; fo that the Flues will not require to be 
ſo often cleaned, as when the other Coal is uſed. The 
next beſt Fuel for Stoves is Peat, where it can be pro- 
cured good, but the Scent of this Fuel is difagreeable 
to many People. There are ſome Perſons who burn 
Wood in their Stoves, but this Fuel requires much 
greater Attendance than any other, therefore is not ve- 
ry proper for this Purpoſe ; but in the building of the 
Stoves, the Ovens muſt be contrived for the Sort of 
Fuel which is to be uſed in them; but theſe will be af- 
terward deſcribed, and the Places where they ſhould 
be ſituated, are delineated in the Plan. 

"The Stoves defigned for ripening the Fruit cf the 
Ananas ſhould have upright Glaſſes in their Fr, 
which ſhould be high enough to admit a Perſon to 
walk upright under them on the Walk in the Front 
of the Houſe; or where this cannot be admitted, the 
Front Walk may be funk one Foot lower than that on 
the Back of the Tan Bed, fo that the Surface of the 
Bed will be a Foot above the Walk, which will' be ra- 
ther an Advantage, as the Plants will be ſo much near- 
er the Glaſs; and a Perſon may with great Eaſe water 
and aitend the Plants, when they are thus raiſed above 
the Walk; therefore, when a Stove 1s fo ſituated, as 
that the raiſing of it high above Ground, might be at- 
tended with Inconvenience, the Walks quite round the 
Tan Bed may be ſunx a Foot or 18 Inches below 


the Lop of the Bed; which will admit of the Stove - 


being built ſo much lower; for if there is Height for a 
Perſon to walk under the Glaſles, it will be as much as 
is required ; but as the Flues, when returned four Times 
againſt the Back Wall, will riſe near 7 Feet, ſo the 
Bottom of the lower Flue ſhould be on the ſame Level 
with the Walk, to admit Room enough for the whole 


under the Roof. Over the upright Glaſſes there muſt 


be a Range of floping Glaſſes, which muſt run to join 
the Roof; which ſhould come fo far from the Back 
Wall as to cover the Flues, and the Walk behind the 
Tan Pit; for if the ſloping Glaſſes are of Length ſuffi- 
cient to reach nearly over the Bed, the Plants will 
require no more Light; therefore theſe Glaſſes ſhould 
not be longer than is abſolutely neceſſary, which will 
render them more manageable ; but the annexed Plan 
will render this more intelligible than any written De- 
{ſcription can do. | 
The other Sort of Stove, which is deſigned for raifing 
of young Plants, until they are of a proper Size to 
produce Fruit, need not be built fo high as the tormer ; 
therefore there will not be wanting any upright Glal- 
ſes in the Front; but the Frames may be made in one 


Q Slope. 
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Slope, as in the annexed Plan; indeed ot late Vears, 
many Perſons have made Tan Beds, with two Flues 
running through the Back Wall, to warm the Air in 
Winter; and theſe Beds have been covered with Glaſ- 
ſes, made in the ſame Manner as thoſe for common 
hot Beds, but larger; theſe were contrived to ſave Ex- 
pence, and have in many Places anſwered the Inten- 
tion, but to theſe there are ſeveral Objections. 1. 
That of having no Paſlage into them; ſo that the 
Glaſſes muſt be taken off, when the Plants want 
Water, c. 2. The Damps very often riſe in the 
Winter Seaſon, when the Glaſſes are cloſely ſhut, 
which often proves very injurious to the Plants. 3. 
There is Danger of the Tan taking Fire, where there 
is not great Care taken that it doth not he near the Flues; 
fo that although the ſmall Stoves here propoſed require 
more Expence in their building, yet, being greatly 
preferable to thoſe Pits, and the after Expence being 
the ſame, they will be found fo much more convenient 
as to render them more general where this Fruit is cul- 
tiwated. 

Where there is no Danger of the Wet ſettling about 
the Tan in Winter, the Bark Pit may be ſunk 2 
Feet deep in the Ground, and raiſed one Foot above 
the Surface; the only Walk which is neceſſary in theſe 
Stoves, is that on the Back of the Tan Bed, which 
may be on the Level with the Surface of the Ground, 
fo that the Tan Bed will be more than one Foot, above 
the Walk, and the Flues beginning from the Level of 


the Walk there will be Room to return them three 


Times; which will warm the Air much more, with 
the ſame Fire, than when they are carried but twice 
the Length of the Stove. 

But in wet Land the Tan Bed ſhould be wholly 
raiſed above the Level of the Ground, in order to pre- 
ſerve the Tan from being chilled by Moiſture; and in 
ſuch Places the Walk on the Back ſhould be raiſed 
near two Feet above the Level of the Ground ; becauſe 
the Tan Bed ſhould not riſe much more than one Foot 
above the Walk; for if it is higher, it will be more 
difficult to reach the Plants when they require Water ; 
the Brick Wall of the Pit, on the Side next the Walk, 
need not be more than four Inches thick, ſo far as riſes 
above the Walk; but below that, it ſhould be nine 
Inches thick; The Reaſon for reducing the Wall above, 
is to gain Room for the Walk, which would otherwiſe 
be too much contracted; and if there is a Kirb of Oak 
laid on the Top of the four Inch Wall, it will ſecure 
the Bricks from being diſplaced, and ſufficiently 
ſtrengthen the Wall; which _ but one Foot above 
the Walk, will not be in any Danger of falling; and 


"on this Kirb there may be two or three upright Iron 


Bars fixed with Claws, to ſupport the Crown Piece of 
Timber, which will ſecure it from hanging in the Mid- 
dle, which in a great- Length, is very often the Caſe, 
where there are no Supports placed under it ; there 
may be more or leſs of theſe Bars according to the 
Length of the Stove ; but if they are about ten Feet 
aſunder, it will be near enough. If theſe Iron Bars are 


one Inch ſquare, they will be ſtrong enough to anſwer 


the Deſign. 


But as it is hoped-that the annexed Plan of this ſmall 
Stove will convey a clear Idea of the whole Contri- 
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vance; this will render it unneceſſary to add any farther 

Deſcription here, | 

An Explanation of the Plate which "repreſents the 
two Sorts of Frames with oiled Paper for covering 

Melons. 

The firſt of theſe Frames is contrived like the Covers 
of Waggons ; it has a Frame of Wood at the Baſe, to 
which are faſtened broad Hoops which are bent over 
circularly as is repreſented at Fig. 1. The Width of 
this Frame ſhould be from five to fix Feet for leſs than 
five Feet will not be ſufficient to cover the Bed, and 
if they are more than ſix Feet broad, they will be too 
heavy and troubleſome to move. 4 Shews the Section 
of the Width, þ the Frame of Wood at the Baſe, c 
the Arch of Hoops, and da ſmall Slip of Wood which 
is faſtened to the under Side of the Hoops to keep them 
in their proper Poſition, 

The Diſtance between each Hoop ſhould not be 
more than one Foot, and there ſhould be two Rows of 
ſtrong Packthread or Rope Yarn on each Side of the 
Arch running from Hoop to Hoop at the Places mark- 
ed, e. e. e. e. to keep the oiled Paper from ſinking 
down with Wet. The Length of each Frame ſhould 
not be much more than 10 Feet, which will be ſuffici- 
ent Length for covering 3 Plants, that being about the 
Size of a three Light Frame; for if they are longer 
they will be heavy and troubleſome to move; therefore 
there ſhould be as many of theſe Frames made, as may 
be neceſſary for covering the Quantity of Plants deſired. 
Fig. 2. repreſents two Lengths of theſe Frames join- 
ed, G. ſhews the Profile of the the Frame, and H. 
repreſents the Paper turned back, that it may be ſeen 
how it 1s laid over the Frame. 

Fig. 3. Repreſents the other Sort of Frame which 
is contrived like the Roof of a Houſe, a ſhews a Section 
of the Baſe; 5 6 the two Slopes, c one of the Sides 
which is contrived to be raiſed at any Time to admit Air 
to the Plants, d ſhews the Place where this ſhuts down, 
and e The Prop which ſupports it. If in the making 
of theſe Frames every other Light is made with Hinges 
ſo as to be raiſed, and on the oppoſite Side they are 
contrived to riſe alternately, it will be a very good Me- 
thod, for then Air may be given at the Side contrary to 
the Wind, and in very warm Weather, when the 
Plants require a large Share of Air, they may all be 
raiſed on both Sides, which will make a thorough Air 
to the whole Bed. Fig. 4. Shews the Plain of theſe 
Frames, and Fig. 5. The lame ereQed ; g repreſents 
the Profile of it, and f the Covering of Paper. This 
Sort of Frame may be made cf Pantile Laths, or of 
Slips of Deal of like Dimenfions, becauſe they ſhould 
not be too heavy ; but the Baſe of the Frame to which 
theſe are faſtened, ſhould be more ſubſtantial. Some 
Perſons who have made 'Trial of both, recommend the 
laiter for the Convenience of giving Air to the Plants, 
for there is no other Contrivance in the firſt Sort for 
admitting the Air, but by raiſing the whole Frame on 
one Side in Proportion to the Quantity of Air intended 
to be admitted, and when the Seaſon is warm, they ge- 
nerally raiſe thoſe Frames on both Sides and permit the 
Plants to run. out from under them. 

When theſe Frames are made, if they are well paint- 


ed over with the following Compoſition, it will greatly 
* 
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preſerve them. viz. To every ſix Pounds of melted 
Pitch, add half a pint of Lintſeed Oil, and a Pound of 
Brick Duſt ; thete ſhould be well mixed together and 
uſed warm; when this dries it becomes a hard Cement, 
ſo that no Moiſture can penetrate through it, and is 
the beſt Sort of Pigment 2 all Timber expoſed to the 
Weather, I have ever ſeen uſed; ſo that where the Co- 
lour is not offenſive to the Sight, it ſnould be preferred 
to every other. 

When the Frames are thoroughly dry, the Paper 
ſhould be paſted on to the Frames. The beſt Sort of 
Paper for this Purpoſe, is what they call Dutch Wrap- 
per ; this is ſtrong, and when oiled over becomes pellucid, 
ſo admits the Rays of Light through it extremely well. 
After the Paſte is well dried, the Paper ſhould be oiled 
over on the Outſide, which if well done with Linſeed 
Oil will be ſufficient, for the Oil will ſoak quite through 
the Paper, ſo there will be no Neceſſity for oiling both 
Sides, nor for doing it over more than once. The 
Oil ſhould be dry before the Frames are expoſed to the 
Wet, otherwiſe the Paper will tear. In the paſting of 
the Paper on the Frames, there ſhould be Care taken 
to ſtretch it very ſmooth, and alfo to paſte it to all the 
Ribs of the Frames, and alſo to the Packthreads to pre- 
vent the Wind from raifing the Paper, which would 
ſoon tear it, when it became looſe. Y 

The above Deſcription together with the annexed 
Plan, it is hoped will be ſufficient Inſtructions, for any 
one who is deſirous of making theſe Covers, and what 
has been before mentioned under the Article Meln, 
will be Directions enough for the Uſe of them, fo that 
I ſhall only add one Caution which may be neceſſary 
to repeat here, which is, not to keep theſe Covers too 
cloſe down over the Plants, leſt it draw them too weak, 
ſo that Air ſhould always be admitted to the Plants at 
all Times in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon: 

Theſe Covers of oiled Paper, are not only uſeful 
for covering of Melons, but are the beſt Things to cover 
Cuttings of exotick Plants, when planted, that can be 
contrived ; and are alſo capable of being uſed for many 
other Purpoſes. 

The Paper will ſeldom laſt longer than one Seaſon, 
ſo it will require a new Covering every Spring, but if 
the Frames are well made, and when they are out of 
Uſe, laid up in Shelter from the Wet, they will laſt 
ſeveral Years, eſpecially if there is a Band of Straw 
laid round the Melons, upon which the Frames may 
ſtand, ſo they will not tell upon the Ground, and the 
Straw Bands will prevent the Damp from riſing ſo as 
to rot them. Theſe Straw Bands are ſuch as are recom- 
mended for the hot Beds of Aſparagus in Winter. 

STRAMONIUM, See Datura i 

STRATIOTES Lin, Gen. Pl. 607. Aloides, Baerb, 
Ind. Alt. Plant. 2. P. 172. Water Soldier. 

The Charagters are, 

It bas 1 Flower incloſed in a 3 obtuſe Sheath, 
compoſed of 2 Leaves which are Acel. ſbuped and perma- 
nent. The Empalement of the Flower js of 1 Leaf, tri- 
fid and ere, It bas 3 ame Heart-ſbaped Petals, twice 
the Size of the Empalement, erec and ſpreading, and 
about 20 Stamina inſerted in the Receptacle of the Flower, 
terminated by ſingle Summits, The Germen is ſituated un- 
der the Empalement ſupporting 6 Styles divided in 2 Parts, 


. To wh 4 


creruned by fingle Stigmas. The Germen becomes an oval 
Capſule rarrawed an every Side baving 6 Angles, and as 
many Cells filled with oblong incurved Serds. 

We know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

STRATIOTES. Lin. Flor Lapp. 222. Water Sol- 
dier Water Aloe, or Freſh Water Soldier. This is 
the Ale Paluftris C. B. P. 280. 

This Plant is in Shape like the Aloe, but the Leaves 
are thinner, and ſerrated on the Edges very ſharply ; 
they are of a grayiſh Colour and about a Foot long ; 
between the Leaves from the Center of the Plant, ariſe 
1, 2, and ſometimes 3 Stalks, almoſt the Length of 
the Leaves, each being terminated by a three forked 
Sheath, out of which burſts one white Flower compo- 
ſed of 3 roundiſh Heart-ſhaped Petals with many yellow 
Stamina in the Middle. Below the Flower is fituated a 
conical Germen, reverſed, the broad End ſtanding up- 
ward, and the narrow downward. This becomes a 6 
angled Capſule, having 6 Cells, filled with Seeds. Tt 
flowers in Fuly and the Seeds ripen in September. It 
grows plentifully in ſtanding Waters in the Ie of Ely, 
and many Places in the North of England, from whence 
young Plants may be procured in Spring, when they firſt 
riſe on the Surface of the Water; and theſe being 
placed in large Ponds or Canals, will ſtrike down their 
Roots, and propagate without any farther Care. In 
Autumn the Plants ſink down to the Bottom of the Wa- 
ter, and riſe again in the Spring. 

STRAWBERRY. See Fragaria. 

STRAWBERRY TREE. See Arbutus. 


STFLAS Tm Style of a Flower is a Body accom- 


panying the Germen, either arifing from the Jop of it, 
or ſtanding as an Axis in the Middle of the Germen, and 
ſupports the Stigma, which is ſuppoſed the female Or- 
gan by which the Farina is received and conveyed to the 
Germen. 

STYRAX. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 598. Tab. 369. Lin. 
Gen. Pi, 527. Storax Tree. 
The Cbaradlert of the Genus are, 


The Flower bas a ſhort cylindrical Empalement of 1 Laß, 


indented in 5 Parts; it bas 1 Funnel-ſhaped Petal, with 
a ſbort cylindrical Tube the Length of the Empalement, 
whoſe Brim is cut into 5 large obtuſe Segments which ſpread 
open ; it bas 10 or 12 Awl-ſbaped Stamina diſpoſed circ u- 
larly, inſerted in the Petals, and terminated by oblong Sum- 
mits, and a roundiſh Germen, ſupporting a ſingle Style the 
Length of the Stamina, crowned by a raged Stigma. The 
Germen turns to a roundiſh Fruit with 1 Cell including 2 
Nuts, plain on 1 Side, and convex on the other. 
We know but one Species of this Genus. viz. 

STyYRAx. Hort. Cliff. 187. The Storax Trec. This 
is the Styrax folio mali cotenei. C. B. P. 452 The 
Quince-leaved Storax Tree. ; 

This.Plant grows plentifully in the Neighbourhood of 
Rome, and alſo. in Paleſtine, ard ſeveral of the Iſlands in 
the Arcbipe ago, from whence the Fruit has been brought 
to England; where there have been many Plants raiſed of 
late Years, in ſome curious Gardens. : 

It has a woody Stalk which riſes 12 or 14 Feet high, 
covered with a ſmooth grayiſh Bark, and ſends out 
many lender ligneous Branches on every Side, gar- 


niſhed with oval Leaves about 2 Inches long, and 1 


and a Half broad, of a bright green on their upper 
Qqq 2 Side, 
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Side, but hoary on their under; they are entire and pla- 
ced alternately on ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers come 
out from the Side of the Branches, on Foot Stalks 
which ſuſtain 5 or 6 Flowers in a Bunch ; theſe have 
one very white Petal which is Funnel-ſhaped, the 
lower Part being tubulous and cylindrical, the upper 
Part is divided into 5 obtuſe Segments, which ſpread 
open but not flat, rather inclining to an Angle. Theſe 
appear in June, but are not ſucceeded by Berries in 
ngland. 

It may be propagated by ſowing the Seeds in Pots 
filled with freſh bght Earth, and plunged into a mode- 
rate hot Bed. This ſhould be done as ſoon as poſſible, 
when the Seeds are procured ; for if they are ſown the 
latter End of Summer, and the Pots kept in a moderate 


bot Bed of Tanners Bark all the Winter, the Plants will 
come up the ſucceeding Spring; whereas thole ſown in 


the Spring often remain in the Ground a whole Year be- 
fore the Plants come up. | 
M hen the Plants are come up, they ſhould be harden- 
ed gradually to the open Air, into which they ſhould be 
removed in Fune, placing them in a ſheltered Situation, 
obſerving to keep them clean from Weeds, and ſupply 
them with Water duly in dry Weather. In this Place 
they may remain till Autumn; when they ſhould be pla- 
ced under a common hot Bed Frame, where they may 
be ſcreened from hard Froſt in Winter, but in mild 
Weather enjoy the tree Air as much as poſſible, for if 
they are kept too cloſe, their Tops are very ſubject to 
grow mouldy. The Leaves of theſe Plants fall off in 
Autumn, and in the Spring before they begin to ſhoot, 
they ſhould be ſhaken out cf the Pots, and their Roots 
carefully parted, and each tranſp'anted into a ſeparate 
{mall Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into 
a very moderate hot Bed; obſerving to wa'er and ſhade 
them untill they have taken Root ; after which they ſhould 
be inured to the open Air by Degrees, into which they 
muſt be removed in June, placing them in a warm Situ- 
ation; in which Place they may remain till the Fnd of 
Of ber, at which Time they ſhould be removed into 
Shelter for the Winter Seaſon. Theſe f lants are tolerably 
hardy, and only require to be ſheltered from ſevere Froit 
while they are young; for in Italy they grow extremely 
well in the open Air, and produce Fruit in great Plenty. 
When the Plants have grown 3 or 4 Years in Pots, and 
are become ſtrong, ſome of them may be turned out of 
the Pots, and planted in the full Ground, againſt a W all 
to the South Aſpect, to which their Branches ſhould be 
trained, as is practiſed with Fruit Trees, in which Situ- 
ation they will bear the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
very well; but in very ſevere Froſt, it will be proper to 
cover the Eranches'either with Mats, Straw, or other 
light Covering to protect them. 
The Gum of this Tree is uſed in Medicine, which is 
obtained by making Inciſions in the Tree. It is brought 
rom Turkey, but is fo adulterated by mixing Saw Duſt 


br other Stuff with it, that it is very difficult to meet 


with any that is pure. It has a moſt pleaſant fragrant 
Odour; it is called Styrax Calamita, becauſe it was tran- 
ſported in hollow Canes. 

T here is another Sort of Storax titled Stzrax liquida, 
which is a thick tenacious Subſtance like ] urpentine, 


A a reddiſh brown Colour. It has been much diſputed. 


SUR 


among the Writers on the Materia Medica, what this is, 
ſome believing it to be the Gum or Reſin of a Tree, and 
others thought it to be a fictitious Thing; but Mr. Pe. 
tiver ſays in the Philo/apbical Tranſafti-ns No. 313 it is 
a Kind of Bird Lime, made of the Bark of a Tree, by 
boiling it in ſalt Water. The Tree grows on the Iſland 
of Cubrsfs, at the upper End of the Red tea near Cadefb, 
which is within 3 Davs Journey of Sues, It is called 
Roſa Mallas, and by the Turks Cotta mija. 

Of late Years there has been another Species of Storax 
imported here from North America collected from the 
liquid Amber Tree, this has been titled hquid Strax by 
ſome, but is very different from that brought from 
Turkey, and is clear, inclining to yellow it is brought 
ſometimes liquid, and at others it is dried in the Sun to 
a concrete Reũn before it is tranſported. 

SUBER. See Quercus. 

SUBTERRANEOUS is that which is under or 
within the Surface, Bowels, or Caverns of the Earth, or 
the hollow Places of the Earth, that are under Ground. 

SUCCORY. Se Cichorium. 
SUCCULENT PLANTS are fuch whoſe Leaves 
are thick, and abound with Juice. 

SULPHUREOUS is of a Brimſtone Colcur. 

 SUMACH. See Rhus. 


SUMMIT'S, or Apices, are thoſe Rodies which con- 


tain the prolific Powder, analogous to the male Sperm 
in Animals; theſe generally hang upon the Stamina or 
Threads, which ſurround the Ovary in Flowers. 

SUPERFICIES of the Ground, Sc is the outward 
Part or Surface of it. 

SURFACE is the bare Outſide of a Body or Super- 
ficies. 

SURIANA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 37. Tab. 40. Lin. 
Gen. Pl. 353. - 

The Charafers are, KEE] 

The Empalrment of the Flower is prrman-nt, and com- 
poſed of 5 Spear-ſbaped ſmail Lr-aves., The Flower has 
q oval Petals, the Length of the Empalement, which 
. pen; it has 5 (luder Stamina, ſhorter than the 

ztals, terminated by ſingle Summits, and 5 raundifh 
Germina ſupporting a flender Style the Leith of the Stami- 
na which is inſerted im the Ndiadle io the Side of the Ger- 
mina crowned with an obtuſe Stigma. The Ge mina be- 
come 5 ro5undiſh Seeds joined tagetber. 

We know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

Surtana. Hut, Cliff. 492. Suriang, This is the Su- 
riana foliis portulace anguſtis. Plum. Nav. Gen. 37. Su- 
riana with narrow Purflain Leaves. 

This Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, who 
diſcoved it in the French Settlements in America, in Ho- 
nour of Jeſeph Surian of Murfeilles, who was a very 
curious Botaniſt. 

This grows naturally by the Sea Side in moſt of the 
Iſlands of the Ve [ndies, where it rifes with a thick 
ſhrubby Stalk, 8 or 9 Feet high, covered with a dark 
brown Bark, and divides into Branches, the upper Part 
of which are cloſely garniſhed with Leaves on every 
Side ſtanding without Order ; they are about an Inch 
long, and one Eighth of an Inch broad at the Point, 
growing narrower to their Baſe; they are rounded at their 
Points, and fit cloſe to the Branches, having no Foot 
Stalks ; they are of « dirty green Colour. From be- 
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tween the Leaves come out the Foot Stalks of the Flow- 
ers which are about an Inch long; theſe do each ſuſtain 
2, 3, of 4 yellow Flowers, which have ſome 4, and 
others 5 Petals rounded at their Points, and almoſt 
Heart-ſhaped ; theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh Seeds, 
joined together, ſitting in the Empalement. Some 

lowers have 2, others 3, 4, or 5 Seeds to each. 

The Seeds of this Plant were brought from the Ha- 
vanna by the late Dr. William Houſtsun, who found 
the Plants growing there in great Plenty on the Shore, 
in moiſt Places, where the Salt Water uſually flows. 
It alſo grows plentifully in ſome Parts of the Ifland of 
Jamaica. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown on 
a hot Bed early in the Spring, and when the Plants are 
come up they mult be caretully cleared from Weeds, 
and frequently refreſhed with Water. In warm Wea- 
ther the Glaſſes of the hot Bed ſhould be raiſed every 
Day, to admit freſh Air to the Plants, to prevent their 
drawing up too weak. When the Plants are fit to re- 
move, they ſhould be taken up carefully, and each plan- 
ted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with treſh light Earth, 
and plunged into a hot Bed of Tanner's Bark, obſer- 
ving to ſhade them untill they have taken new Root ; 
after which Time they muſt be duly watered every 
Evening in hot Weather, and maſt have freſh Air ad- 
mitted to them every Day in Proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon. In this hot Bed the Plants may remain 
till Autumn, when the Nights begin to be cold, at which 
Time they ſhould be removed into the Stove, and plun- 
ged into the Bark Bed. During the Winter Seaſon 
theſe Plants muſt be kept very warm, eſpecially while 
they are young otherwiſe they will not hve through the 
Winter in this Country. They muſt alſo be frequently 
refreſhed with Water; bur it muſt not be given to them 
in large Quantities in cold Weather ; for too much 
Moifture in Winter will ſoon deſtrov them. Theſe 
Plants make but flow Progreſs the fuft Year ; after- 
wards they will grow pretiy ireely, it they are not ſlinted. 
In Winter they muſt conſtantly be kept in the Stove in 
this Conntry, and if they are plunged into the Bark 
Bed, they will make the greater Prog:eſs. In Summer 
they muſt have a large Share of Air by opening the Glaſ- 
ſes of the Stoves; and if their Leaves are covered with 
Filth (which the Plants in Stoves often contract), the 
fhould be carefully waſhed with a Sponge; 2 
the Plants will not only appear unſightly, but it will re- 
tard their Growth, | 

SYCAMORE. Se Acer majus. . 

SYMPHY TUM. Tourn. Infl. R. 138. Tab. 56. Lin. 
Gen. PI. 1170. Comſrey ; in French, Conſound. 

The Charatters are, 

The Flower has a fioe-cornered, cred permanent En- 
falement, cut into 5 acute Parts ; it bas 1 Petal with a 
ſhort Tube, above which the Limb has a ſwelling Belly and 
thicker Tube; the Brim is indented in 5 obtuſe Parts re- 
flexed ; the Chaps are armed with 5 Awl-ſhaped Rays con- 
necled in a Cone; it bas 5 Awl-ſhaped Stamina whi.b are 
alternate with the Rays of the Chaps, terminated by ere 
acute Summits and 4 Germina ſupporting a ſlender Style 
the Length of the Petal, crowned by a fingle Stigma. The 
Germina turn to 4 gibbous acute pointed Seeds which ripen 


in the Enipalement- 


SYM 


The Species are, 
I. SYMPHYTUM ei woato-/anceolatir decurrertibus 


Hart. Cliff. 47. Comfrey with oval Spear-ſhaped run- | 


ning Leaves. Sympbytum Cunſolidu major, flore purpu- 
rev yue mas, C. E P. 259. Comfrey or greater Conſound 
with a purple Flower. 

2. SYMPHYTUM lis flemmis oppoſitis. Lin. Sp. Pl, 
136. Comfrey with the upper Leaves placed oppoſite. 
Sympbytum majus tuberoſd radice C. B. P. 259. Greater 
Comirey with a tuberous Root. 

3. SYMFHYTUM lin ovatrs ſubpetiolatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
136. Comfrey with oval Leaves and ſhort Foot Stalks. 
Symphbytum Orientale, folis ſubrot unde aſpers, flire cæ- 
rules. Tourn. Cor. 7. Laſtera Comfrey with a rouncifh 
Leaf, and a blue Flower. 

There are feveral other Species of this Genus, but 
thoſe here enumerated, are all the Sorts at preſent to be 
found in the Eugliſb Gardens. 

The iſt Soct grows naturally in England, but. the moſt 
common here is that with a whitiſh yellow Flower, found 
growing by the Side of Ditches and other moiſt Places 
in great Plenty, but that with purple Flowers is the moſt 
common in Holland and Germany ; theſe are ſuppoſed 
to be only accidental Varieties, which-only differ in the 
Colour of their Flowers; however this Difference is 
permanent in the Plants raiſed from Seeds, as I have 
many Times found ; nor are the two Kinds ever found 
mixed where they grow wild, for in thoſe Places where 
the blue is found, the white is never ſeen; and vice ver- 


ſa ; But as there are no ſpecifick Differences between 


them, I ſha!l not feparate them. 

The common Comftrey has thick Roots compoſed of 
many flethy Fibres or Fangs, which tun deep in the 
Ground ; they are black on the Outſide, but white with- 
ia, full of a flimy tenacious Juice. The lower Leaves 
are large, long, ſharp-pointed, hairy and rough. The 
Stalks rife 2 Feet high. are garniſhed with oval Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves about 5 Inches long, and 2 broad near 
ther Biſe, ending in acute Points ; they are hairy, 
rough, and from their Baſe runs a leafy Border along 


the Stalk. From the upper Part of the Stalk are ſent - 


out ſome Side Branches, commonly garniſhed with 2 
ſmaller Leaves, and terminated by looſe Bunches of 
Flowers reflexed ; each Flower has 1 tubulons Petal, 
whoſe upper Part is bellied and thicker than the lower, 
and the Chaps are clofed by the Stamina and Rays, which 
croſs it, and ſhuts up the Tube. Theſe in the common 
Engliſh Sort are of a yellowiſh white, and the foreign ong 
is of a purple Colour. It lowers in June, and the Seeds 
ripen in Auguſt. | 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Germany ; the Roots 
are compoſed of many thick fl=ſhy Knobs. or Tubers, 
joined, by fleſhy Fibres 3 the Stalks incline on one Side; 
they riſe a Foot and a Half high; the Leaves on the 
lower Part are 6 Inches long and 2 and a Half broad in 
the Middle, ending in acute Points, and not fo rough 
and hairy as thoſe of the other Species ; they are placed 
alternate and ſit cloſe to the Stalks. The 2 upper Leaves 
on every Branch ſtand oppoſite, and juſt above them 


are looſe Spikes or Bunches of pile yellow Flowers, 


whoſe Petals are - ſtretched out farther beyond the Em- 
palement than thoſe of the other. This flowers at the 
ſame Time with the other. 

The 
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The 3d Sort grows naturally en the Side of Rivers 
near Conſtantinople ; this has a perennial Root like the 
firſt ; the Stalks grow 2 Feet high; the Leaves are 
rounder, and are armed with rough prickly Hats. 
The Flowers are blue, and grow in Bunches like thoſe 
of the firſt Sort; they appear in March, but are ſeldom 
ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 

Theſe Plants may be cultivated, either by ſowing 
their Seeds in the Spring, or by parting their Roots : 
the latter Way being the more expeditious, is chiefly 
practiſed, where they are planted for Uſe. The bet 
Seaſon for parting the Roots is in Autumn; at which 
Time almoſt every Piece of a Root will grow. They 
ſhould be planted about 2 Feet and a Half aſunder, 
that they may have Room to ſpread, and will require 
no farther Care but to keep them clear from Weeds for 
they are extremely hardy, and will grow on almoſt any 
Soil, or in any Situation, 

SYRINGA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 22. Lilac. Tourn. Infl. R. 
H. 601. Tab. 372. Lilac. | 

The Chara@ers are, 

The Flower has a ſmall, tubulous, permanent Empale- 
ment of 1 Leaf, indented in 4 Parts at the Brim ; it has 
1 Petal with a long cylindrical T ube cut into 4 obtuſe Seg- 
ments at the Brim which ſpread open, and 2 very ſhort 
Stamina terminated by ſmall Summits, ſtanding within 
the Tube; it has an oblong Germen ſufporting a ſbort ſlen- 
der Style crowned by a thi.k bifid Stigma. The Germen 
turns to an oblong compreſſed acute-pointed Capſule with 2 
Cells opening with 2 Valves contrary to the Partition, in- 
cluding in each Cell 1 oblong acute printed Seed with a 


 gembranaceous Border. 


The Species are, | 

I. SYRINGA foliis ovato-cordatis, Hort. Cliff. 6. Sy- 
ringa with oval Heart-ſhaped Leaves. Syringa ceru/ea. 
C. B. P. 391. Blue Syringa, and the Lilac. Matth. 1237. 
The blue Lilac. . 

2. SyYRINGa feliis Ignceelatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. g. Syringa 
with Spear-ſhaped Leaves. Lilac falio liguſtri. Tourn. 
Inft. 602. Lilac with a Privet Leaf, commonly called 
Perſian Jaſmine. | 

3. SYRING . lanceolatis integris diſſectiſgue lacint- 
ata. Hort. Cliff. 6. Syringa with entire Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves and others which are cut and jagged. Lilac lact- 
niato falia. Tourn. Inſt 602. Lilac with a cut Leaf com- 
monly called cut-leaved Perſian Jaſmine. 

The 1ſt Sort is very common in the Engliſh Gardens, 
where it has been long cultivated as a flowering Shrub. 
It is ſuppoſed to grow naturally in ſome Parts of Perſia, 


but it 1s ſo hardy as to reſiſt the greateſt Cold of this 


Country. There are three Varieties of it, commonly 
cultivated in the Engliſh Gardens, which not only dif- 
fer in the Colour of their Flowers, but in that of their 
Shoots and Leaves; one of theſe has white Flowers, 
one blue, and the third has purple Flowers; the latter 


is commonly known by the Title of Scotch Lilac, to diſ- 


tinguiſn it from the other. This is the moſt beautiful 
of the three and is probably called the Scotch Lilac, be- 
cauſe it was firſt mentioned in the Catalogue of the 
Edinburgh Garden. Whether this was raiſed from Seeds, 
or which other Way it was obtained I could never learn; 
but I take it to be a diſtin& Species from the others, 
though there is not Marks enough upon them to diſtin- 
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guiſh their ſpecifick Differences; becauſe I have raiſed 
many of the Plants from Seeds, which have always re- 
tained their Difference, as have al'o the white, when 
they were propagated by Seeds, ſo that they may be ra- 
ther eſteemed as diſtin&t Sorts, although by the Rules 
now admitted for determining ſpecifick Differences, they 
may not have ſufficient Marks whereby to diſtinguiſh 
them, and as they have been by moſt of the modern 
Botaniſts joined together, I ſhall not ſeparate them a- 
gain, but ſhall mention the Particulars in which they differ, 
This Shrub grows to the Height of 18 or 20 Feet in 
good Ground, and divides into many Branches, thoſe of 
the white Sort grow more erect than the other; and the 
purple or Scotch Lilac, has its Branches more diffuſed 
than either. The Branches of the white are covered 
with a ſmooth Bark of a gray Colour, thoſe of the other 
two are darker, The Leaves of the white are of a ve- 
ry bright green, but thoſe of the other are of a dark 
green ; their Shape and Size are ſo near as not to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed thereby. They are Heart-ſhaped, almeſt 5 
Inches long, and 3 and a Half broad near their Baſe ; 
their Foot Stalks are an Inch and a Halt long, and placed 
oppoſite. The Buds of the future Shoots, which are 
very turgid before the Leaves fall, are of a very bright 
green in the white Sort, but thoſe of the other two are 
of a dark green. The Flowers are always produced at 
the Ends of the Shoots of the former Year, and be- 
low the Flowers, come out Shoots to ſucceed them ; 
for that Part upon which the Flowers ſtand, decays 
down to the Shoots below every Winter. There are 
generally 2 Bunches or Panicles of Flowers joined at 
the End of each Shoot, thoſe of the blue are the ſmal- 
leſt, and the Flowers, are ſmaller,ſtheir Brims expanded, 
and placed thinner than either of the other. The Bunch- 
es on the white are larger; the Flowers are cloſer placed, 
and larger than the blue; but thoſe of the Scotch ate 
Jarger, and the Flowers are fairer than thoſe of either 
of the other, ſo make a much finer Appearance. The 
Panicles of Flowers grow erect, and being intermixed 
with the fine green Leaves, have a fine Effect, and if 
we add to this the Fragrancy of their Flowers, it may 
be ranged among the moſt beautiful Shrubs which now 
decorate the Engliſh Gardens. They flower in May, 
and when the Seaſon is cool, theſe Shrubs will continue 
Weeks in Beauty, but in hot Seaſons the Flowers ſoon 
fade. Their Seeds are ripe in September, which if ſown 
ſoon after, the Plants will come up the following 
Spring, but as their Roots ſend out great Plenty of 
Suckers annually, few Perfons ever take the Trouble 
to propagate theſe Plants by Seeds: I have raiſed ſeve- 
ral Plants of the 3 Sorts from Seeds, and conſtant! 
found them prove the ſame as the Shrubs trom which 


the Seeds were taken. Theſe Plants do generally flow- 


er the 3d Year from Seed. and I have always found 
theſe Plants not ſo apt to ſend out Suckers, as thoſe 
produced by Suckers, ſo are much more valuable, for 
the others put out ſuch Plenty of Suckers, that if they are 
not annually taken from them, will ſtarve them, ſo that 
this Way the Plants may be propagated in great Plenty. 
Theſe Plants thrive beſt on a light rich Soil, ſuch as 
the Gardens near London are for the moſt Part compoſed 
of; and there they grow to a much larger Size, where 
they are permitted to ſtand unremoved, than in any 
bother, 
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other Part of England, for in ſtrong Loam, or on chal- 
ky Land, they make no Progreſs. If the Suckers are 
ſmall when taken from the old Plants, they ſhould be 
lanted in a Nurſery, in Rows 3 Feet aſunder, and one 
'oot Diſtance in the Rows, where they may ſtand a 
Year or two to get Strength, and then they ſhould be 
removed to the Places where they are to remain. The 
beſt Time to tranſplant theſe Shrubs is in Autumn. 
There is a Variety or two of theſe Shrubs with 
blotched Leaves, which ſome Perſons are fond of; but 
as theſe Variegations are the Effet of Weakneſs, when- 
ever the Shrubs become healthy, their Verdure returns 
again. 
übe 2d Sort grows naturally in Perſia, but has been 
long cultivated in the Engliſb — where it is beſt 
known among the Gardeners by the Title of Fſian 
Jaſmine. This is a Shrub of much lower Growth than 
the former, ſeldom riſing more than 5 or 6 Feet high, 
The Stalks of this Shrub are woody, covered with a 
ſmooth brown Bark; the Branches are ſlender, pliable, 
and extend wide on every Side ; theſe frequently bend 
downward where they are not ſupported ; they are gar- 
niſhed with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed oppo- 
ſite, about 2 Inches and a Half long, and three Fourths 
of an Inch broad, of a deep green Colour endiag in 
acute Points. The Flowers are produced in large Pa- 
nicles at the End of the former Year's Shoots, as the for- 
mer ; they are of a pale purple Colour, and have a 
very agreeable Odour, Theſe appear the latter End 
of May, ſoon after thoſe of the common Sort, and con- 
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tinue longer in Beauty, but theſe do not perfect their 
Seeds in England. 

There is a Variety of this with almoſt white Flowers, 
which has of late Years been obtained, but whether it 
came from Seeds, or was accidentally produced by Suck- 
ers from the purple Kind, 1 cannot fay. 

The 3d Sort differs from the ſecond in having 2 Sorts 
of Leaves, thoſe on the lower Part of the Branches are 
{or the moſt Part entire; theſe are broader and ſhorter 
than thoſe of the ſecond, and do not end in ſo ſharp 
Points. The Leaves on the younger Branches are cut 
mto 3 or 5 Segments like winged Leaves almoſt to the 
Mid-rib. The Branches of this Sort are flenderer and 
weaker than thoſe of the ſecond, their Bark is of a 
darker brown, and the Flowers of a brighter purple 
Colour. 

This was brought into Europe before the other, and 
came by the Perfian Title Agem. Both theſe Sorts are 
uſually propagated by Suckers, which their Roots ſend 
out in great Plenty, theſe ſhould be carefully taken off 
from the old Plants in Autumn, and planted in a Nur- 
ſery as before directed for the firſt, where they may 
grow 2 Years to get Strength, and may then be trani- 

lanted to the Places where they are to remain. The 
lants which are ſo propagated, are always very pro- 
lifick in Suckers, for which Reaſon it will be a better 


Way to raiſe them by laying down their young Branch- 


es, which in one Year will be ſufficiently rooted to 
tranſplant, and may then be treated as the Svckers. 


. 
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ABERN/AAMONTANA. Plum. Gen. Nev. 18. 

Tab. 30. Lin. Gen. Pl. 265. | 

The Charafers are, 
The Flower has a ſmall Empalement cut into 5 acute 
Parts; it bas 1 Funnel-ſhaped Petal, with a long cylin- 
drical Tube, belhied at both Ends, and the Brim is cut into 
5 oblique Segments; it bas 5 ſmall Stamina in the Middle 
of the Tube, terminated by Summits which join together, 
and 2 Germina ſupporting an Awl-ſhaped Style, crowned 
by decayed Stigmas. The Germina turn to 2 bellied Capſules 
borizontally reflexed, opening with 1 Valve, having 1 Cell 
filled with oblong oval Seeds lying imbricatim and ſurround- 
ed with Pulp. - f 

The Species are, 

1. TaBERN &MONTANA foliis lanceolatis oppoſitis, flo- 
ribus corymboſis lateralibus. J abernamontana wuh Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves placed oppoſite, and Flowers growing in 
a Corymbus on the Sides of the Branches. Taberne- 
montana lafeſcens, citrii foliis undulatis. Plum, N. v. Gen. 
18. Milky Tabernæmontana with waved Citron Leaves. 

2. TABERNX#MONTANA foliis oblongo-ovatis acumina- 


tis oppoſitis, floribus corymboſss terminalibns. II abernemon- } 


tana with oblong, oval, acute-pointed Leaves placed 
oppoſite and Flowers growing in a Corymbus, termina- 
ting the Branches. Tabernemontana lac ſcens, lauri ſo- 


lie, flare albo, filiquis retundioribus. Eo:ft. Mf. Milky 
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Tubernemontana with a Bay Leaf, a white Flower, and 
rounder Pods. 


Father Plumier, who conſtituted this Genus, gave it | 


this Title, in Honour of Dr. James Theodore, who was 


called 7 abernemontanus, from a little Village in Germa- 


ny, Where he was born. He was one of the moſt know- 
ing Botaniſts of his Age, and publiſhed at Frankfort a 
Folio, in a long Form in the Year 1590, in which are 
the Figures of 2250 Plants. ; 
The iſt Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, and ſome 
of the other lflands in the We/t-Indies. Sir Hans Sloane 
has figured it in his Hiſtory of Famaica, under the Title 
of Nerium Arborc um folio latiore obtuſe, flore luteo minore. 


Tab. 186. J. 2- Tree-like Nerium with a broader ob- 


tuſe Leaf, and a ſmaller Flower which is of a yellow 
Colour. | 

This riſes with an upright woody Stalk 15 or 16 Feet 
High, covered with a ſmooth gray Bark, which abounds 
with a milky Juice, and, ſends out ſeveral Branches from 
the Side which grow erect. and have many Joints ; 
theſe are garniſhed with thick Leaves which have a milky 
uice; they are from 5 to 6 Inches long, and 2 broad 
in the Middle, drawing to a Point at each End : they 
are of a lucid green, and have many tranſverſe Veins, 
from the Mid-rib to the Border, ſtanding oppoſite on 
Foot Stalks an Inch long. The Flowers come out in 


roundiſh Punches trom the Wings of the Stalk ; they 
. are 
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are ſmall, of a bright yellow Colour, and have an agree- 
able Odour. The Tube of the Flower is half an Inch 
long, the Brim is cut into 5 acute Points, which ſpread 
open like thoſe of the common Jaſmine. Theſe tflow- 
ers in their native Soil, are ſucceeded by 2 ſwelling 
Capſules joined at their Baſe, but ſpread from each other 
horizontally, and filled with oblong Seeds, lying over 
each other like the Scales of Fiſh, and included in a 
ſoft Pulp. ö - 

The 2d Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. William 
Hauſtoun in the Year 170, growing naturally at La 
Vera Cruz. This riſes with a woody Stalk 10 or 12 
Feet high, covered with a wrinkled gray Bark, ſending 
out many Branches toward the Top, garniſhed with ob- 
long oval Leaves of a lucid green, and of a thick Con- 
ſiſtence ; they are 5 Inches long, and two and a Half 
broad, rounded at both Ends, but terminate with an 
acute Point. Theſe are placed oppoſite, and have ſhort 
Foot Stalks. The Flowers come out in pretty large 
roundiſh Bunches at the End of the Brarches ; they are 
ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt ſort, and are white, hav- 
ing an agreeable Scent. "Theſe are ſucceeded by ſhorter 
and rounder Pods, which ſpread from each other hori- 
zontally Ike the former. | 

Both theſe Plants are very impatient of Cold, fo will 
not live in this Country, unlets placed in a warm Stove ; 
they may be propagated by Seeds, which muſt be pro- 


cured from the Countries where the Plants grow batu- 


rally, for they do not produce any Seeds in Europe; theſe 
ſhould be ſown early in the Spring, on a hot Bed ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they muſt be carefully 
tranſplanted into ſmall Pots filled with light rich Earth, 
and then plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark ; be- 


ing careful to ſhade them in the Heat of the Day, untill 


they have taken new Root ; after which Time they muſt 
have free Air admitted to them every Day wien the 
Weather is warm; but if the Nights thoald prove cold, 
the Glaſſes of the hot Bed ſhould be covered with Mats 
every Evening, ſoon after the Sun goes off from the 
Bed. Theſe Plants muſt be often refreſhed with Wa- 
ter; but it muſt not be given to them in-large Quanti- 
ties, eſpecially while they-are young, for as they are full 


of a milky Juice, they are very ſubject to rot with 


much Moiſture. | 

The Plants may remain during the Summer Seafon, 
in the hot Bed, provided the Tan is ſtirred up to renew 
the Heat when it wants, and a little new Tan added; 
but at Michnelmas, when the Nights begin to be cold, 
the Plants ſhould be removed, and plunged into the 
Bark Bed in the Stove ; where during the Winter Sea- 
ſon, they muſt be kept in a moderate Degree of Warmth, 
and in cold Weather they ſhould have but little Wa- 
ter given them, leſt it ſhould rot them. As thele Plants 
are too tender to live in the open Air in this County, 
they ſhould conſtantly remain in the Stove, where, in 
warm Weather, they may have free Air admiited to 
them, by opening the Glaſſes of the Stove : but in cold 
Weather they muſt be kept warm. With this Manage- 
ment the Plants will thrive and produce their Flowers, 
and as their Leaves are always green, they will make 


a pleaſant Diverſity among other tender exotick Plants in 


the Stove. 
Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by Cuttings du- 
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ring the Summer San, which ſhould be cut off from 
the old Plains, and iaid to dry in the Stove 5 or 6 Days 
before they are planted, that the wounded Parts may 
heal. otherwiſe they will rot. Theſe Cutiings ſhould 
be planted. in Pots filled with freih: light Earth, and 
plunged into the hot Bed of Tanner's Bark, and cloſely 
covered with a Hand Glaſs, obſerving to ſhade them 
from the Sun in the Middle of the Day in hot Weather, 
and to refreſh them now and then with a little Water, 
When the Cuttings have taken Root, they may be tranſ- 
planted into ſeparate Pots, and treated as thoſe raiſed 
from Seeds, 

TACAMAHACA. See Populus. 

TAGETES. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 418. Tab. 278. Lin. 
Gen. Pl. 865. Africun or French Marigold in French, 
Oeillet d' Inde. 

The Cbaraclers are, ä 

The common Empalement of the Flower is fingle, of 1 
Leaf, oblong, erect, and five=cornered ; the Flower is com- 
pound and radiated, the Kays or Border is 3 of 5 
female half Florett which are Tongue-ſkaped. The Diſt 
or Middle is made up of hermaphrodite Florets which are 
tub ultus, and cut into 5 obtufe Segments; theſe bave 5 
ſhort hair dike Stamina terminuted by cylindrical Summits, 
and an 0g Germen ſupporting a ſhort flendrr Style, 
erowned by a thin, bifid, reflexed Stigma. The Germen 
becymes a ſingle, linear, compreſſed Seed, almaftl the Length 
of the In paloment, crowned by 5 acute-printed unequal 
Scales. The Female balf Flarets have an oblong Germen, 
with a Style and Stigma like the hermaphrodite, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by Se d of the fame Firm, but have no Stamina. 

The Spreies are, 

1. TAGETES caule in plici eretts, prdunculis nudit uni- 
floris Hort. Cliff. 418. Tagetes with a ſingle ere& Stalk, 
and naked Foot Stalks bearing ſingle Flowers. Tageres 
maximus rettus, flore ſi nplici ex lutes pallido. I. B. 3. p. 
100. Greateſt uprigit African Marigold with a pale ſin- 
gle yellow Flower. | 
2. TactTEs caule ſubdiviſe diffuſo. Hort: Cliff. 418. 
Tagetes with a diffuſed ſubdivided Stalk. Tagetes Indicus 
minor, multiplicato flore. Turn. Infl. 488. Smaller Indian 
Tagetes with double Flowers, commonly called French 
Marigold. | 

3. TAGETES caule ſimplici reflo, pedunculis ſquamoſis 
multifloris, Hort. Cliff. 419. Tagetes with a ſingle ere 
Stalk, and ſcaly Foot Stalks bearing many Flowers. 
Tagetes muliiflora minuto flore albicante. Ht Elib. 37 4. 
Many flowering Tagetes with a ſmall white Flower. 

4. TAGETES caule ſimplici erecte, foliis cordatis ſimpli- 
cibus, pedunculis nudis unifloris. 'Tagetes with a ſingle 
Stalk, ſimple Heart-ſhaped Leaves, and naked Foot 
Stalks having one Flower. Tagetes Americana, folio ſin- 
gular i fubrotundo. Houſt. Mfſ. American Tagetes with a 
ſingle roundiſh Leaf. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in Mexico, but has 
been long cultivated in the Engliſh Gardens, where it is 
commonly titled A/rican, or African Marigold ; of this 
there are the following Varieties : 

1. Pale yellow, or Brimſtone Colour, with ſingle, 
double, and fiſtulous Flowers, | 

2. Deep yellow, with ſingle, double, and fiſtulous 
Flowers © | 


3- Orange- 
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3. Orange- coloured, with ſingle, double, and fiſtu- 


lous Flowers. 
4. Middling African, with Orange coloured Flowers 

. Sweet-ſcented African. 

hefe are all _ ſubject to vary, ſo that unleſs the 
Seeds are very carefully ſaved from the fineſt Flowers, 
they are very apt to degenerate, nor ſhould their Seeds 
be too long ſown in the ſame Garden without changing 
it, for the ſame Reaſon ; therefore, thoſe who arg deſi- 
rous to have theſe Flowers in Perfection, ſhould ex- 
change their Seeds with ſome Perſon of Integrity at a 
Diſtance where the Soil is cf a different Nature, at leaſt 
every other Year, If this is done, the Varieties ma 
be continued in Perfection. : 

This Plant is ſo well known as to need no Deſcription. 
It flowers from the Beginning of July, till the Froft 
puts a Stop to it. The ſecond Sort grows naturally ,in 
Mexico, but has been long in the Engliſh Gardens, where 
it is diſtinguiſhed from the firſt by the Title of French 
Marigold. 

Ot this there are ſeveral Varieties, ſome of which 
have much larger Flowers than others, and their Co- 
lour varies greatly, there are ſome beautifully vatiega- 
ted, and others quite plain, but as theſe are Accidents 
ariſing from Culture, they do not merit farther Diſtinc- 
tion, for I have always found that Seeds ſaved from the 
moſt beautiful Flowers will ' degenerate, eſpecially if 
ſown in the ſame Garden for 2 or 3 Years together, wi- 
thout changing the Seed. 

Theſe Plants are annual, ſo muſt be propagated 
from Seeds every Spring, which may. be fown on a 
moderate hot Bed the Begioning of April, and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould have Plenty of 
freſh Air, for if they are drawn too much, they will 
not afterward become handſome, notwithſtanding they 
have all poſſible Care taken of them. When they are 
about 3 Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted on 
a very moderate hot Bed, which may be arched over 
with Hoops, and covered with Mats, for theſe Plants 
are hardy enough to be brought up without Glaſſes ; in 
this Bed they ſhould be planted about 6 Inches afunder 
each Way, obſerving io water and ſhade them until 
they have taken Root; but as they Plants acquire 
Strength, they ſhould be inured to bear the open Air 
by Degrees, and about the Beginning of May they 
ſhould be taken up, with a Ball of Earth to the Root of 
each Plant, and planted into the Borders of the Parterre 
Garden, or into Pots, for furniſhing the Courts, Oc. 
ſhading them carefully from the Sun till they have taken 
new Root, and alſo ſupplying them duly with Water. 
When their Flowers appear, if any ſhould prove ſingle, 
the Plants ſhould be deſtroyed, and then thoſe Pots 
may be removed to the Court where the ſeveral Varie- 
ties, being intermixed with other annual Plants afford 
nr e oipe- 

heſe Plants have a (tron e ot, eſpe- 
cially when handed ; for which Reaſon they are not ſo 
reatly eſteemed for planting near Habitations, but the 
Ro of the ſweet · ſcented Sort, being more agree - 
able, are generally preferred, eſpecially for planting in 
wo 830 Sor | I Chili in the 
he rt grows vaturally in Chili in the Spaniſb 
e This is i Plane o* taller Growth than ei- 
OL. . 
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ther of the former. The Stalk is ſingle, erect, and branch. 
es a little toward the Top; it riſes about 10 Feet high; 
the Branches grow erect. The Leaves are narrower . 
either of the other. The Foot Stalks of the Flowers, 
are ſcaly and ftand ereQ, cloſe to the Stalk ; theſe ſuſ- 
tain 3 or 4 ſmall white Flowers, which a very late 
in Autumn, ſo that unleſs it is kept in a Glaſs Caſe the 
Seeds will not ripen here. This Plant has very little 
Beauty, ſo is only preſerved for Variety. 

The 4th Sort riſes with an — Stalk about 2 
Feet high, ſending out a few Branches toward the Top, 
with Heart -ſnaped Leaves ſtanding on long 

ender Foot Stalks; thoſe on the lower Part of the 
Stalk are 2 Inches and a Malf long, and one and a Halt 
broad toward their Baſe, ending in very acute Points, 
being in Shape like thoſe of the black Poplar, rough to 
the Touch, and lightly crenated on their Edges; the 
Branches and Stalks are each terminated by 1 Jarge yel- 
low Flower ſtanding on a long naked Foot Stalk. - The 


| Empalement of the Flower is ſhort, the Leaves of 


which it is compoſed are oblong and oval drawing to 2 
Point. The female Florets, which compoſe the Rays 
or Border, are much longer than the Empalement. 
The hermapradite Florets, in the Diſk or Middle are 
equal; they are of a deep yellow Colour, and make a 
good Appearance, for the Flowers are double, This 
Plant was diſcovered by the late Dr. Hou/taun growing 
naturally at La Vera Cruz in New Spain, from whence 
he ſent the Seeds to England. 

The two laſt Sorts are not ſo hardy as the former, ſo 
the Seeds of theſe ſhould be ſown earlier in the Spring 
on a good hot Bed, and when the Plants are fit to re» 
move, they ſhould be tranſplanted on a freſh hot Bed, at 
about 3 Inches Diſtance each Way, obſerving to ſhade 
them from the Sun till they have taken —.— then 
they ſhould be treated as the Amaranthus, and other tender 
annual Plants, being careful not to draw them up weak; 
when they have ſpread ſo as to meet each other, they 
ſhould be taken up with Balls of Earth to their Roots, 
and planted in Pots with light rich Earth, and plunged 


into a hot Bed under a deep Frame, where the Plants 


may have Room to grow, being careful to ſhade them 
from the Sun till they have taken new Root, after which 
they muſt have Air and Water in Proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon, and when the Plants have grown 
too tall to remain longer in the Frame, they ſhould be 
removed to an airy Glaſs Caſe, where they may ſtand 
to flower and ripen their Seeds. 

TAMARINDUS. Tourn. Inf. R. H. 660. Tab. 445. 
Lin. Gen. Pl. 46. The Tamarind Tree. | 

The Cbaradlert are, 

The Empalemen of tbe Flott er is ed of 4 oval plain 
Leaves which are equal ; the Flower has 5 Petals, 
like thoſe of the Butterfly Kind, 1 of them fanding ered, 2 
are placed like Wings en each Side, and 2 reflef! drwunward ; 
it bas 3 Awkſbaged Stamina ſit uated in the Sinuſer of the 
DO and arched es upper Petal, termina- 
ted by ummis, and an oval Germen ſupportin 
an Ac ſbaped aſcending Style, crowned by a 2 N 


The Germen becomes a long ſwelling compreſſed Pod bgving 


4 double Cruer, and 1 Cell containi or 5 angular 
compre [Jed Seeds urrounded with Pulp. nn 
e know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

Rrre TAMARIN= 
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Tamarinpus Hort. Cliff. 18. The Tamarind Tree. 
This is the Siligua Arabica, que Tamarindus. C. B. P. 
403. The Arabian Pod or Tamarind. 

This Tree grows naturally in both /ndies and alſo in 
Egypt, but it has been ſuppoſed by ſome eminent Bo- 
taniſts, that the Tamarind- which grew in the Ea/t-[n- 
dies, was different from that of the We/t- Indies, becauſe 
the Pods of the firſt, are almoſt double the Length of 
thoſe of the latter. The Pods which have been brought 
me from the Eaſt-Indies, have generally been ſo long as 
to contain 5, 6, and ſometimes 7, Seeds, whereas thoſe 
of the Weft-Indies have very rarely more than 4 ; but 
the Plants which I have raiſed from the Seeds of both 
Sorts, are ſo like as not to be diſtinguiſhed, therefore I 
ſuppoſe it may be owing to the Soil, or Culture, that 
one is ſo much larger than the other. 

This grows to a very large Size in thoſe Countries 
where it is a Native, but in England it will not thrive 
out of a Stove, eſpecially in Winter. The Stem is ve- 
ry large, covered with a brown Bark, and divides into 
many Branches at the Top, which ſpread wide every 
Way, and are cloſely garniſhed with winged Leaves, 

compoſed of 16 or 18 Pair of Lobes, without a fingle 
one at the End. The Lobes are about half an Inch 
long, and a ſixth Part of an Inch broad, of a bright 

reen, a little hairy, and ſit cloſe to the Mid-rib, The 
— come out from the ſide of the Branches, five, 
ſix, or more together on the ſame Foot Stalk in looſe 
Bunches; theſe are compoſed of 5 reddiſh Petals, one 
of which is reflexed upward like the Standard in ſome of 
the Butterfly Flowers, two others ſtand on each Side like 
the Wings, and the other two are turned downwards ; 
theſe, (in the Countries where the Plants grow naturally) 
are ſucceeded by thick compreſſed Pods, 2, 3, 4, or 5 
Inches long, having a double Skin or Cover, and ſwell 


in every Place where the Seeds are lodged, full of an 


acid ſtringy Pulp, which ſurrounds ſmooth, compreſſed, 
angular Seeds. 

The Tamarinds brought from the Eaft-Indies, are dar- 
ker and drier, but contain more Pulp, being preſerved 
without Sugar, and are fitter to be put into Medicines 
than thoſe from the Ve- Indies, which are redder, have 
leſs Pulp, and are preſerved with Sugar, ſo are pleaſan- 
ter to the Palate. | | 

The Plants are preſerved in the Gardens of thoſe who 
have Conveniency to maintain rare exotick Trees and 
Shrubs. 

They are eaſily propagated by ſowing their Seeds on 
a hot Bed in the Spring ; and when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be planted each into a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot filled with light rich Earth, and — into a hot 
Bed of Tanners Bark, to bring them forward, obſerving 
to water and ſhade them until they have taken Root; 
and as the Earth in the Pots appears dry, they muſt be 
watered from Time to Time, and ſhould have Air given 
to them in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, 
and the Bed in which they are placed; when the Pots 
in which they are planted are filled with their Roots, the 
Plants ſhould be ſhifted 9 Pots of a larger Size, 
which muſt be filled up » iich light Earth, and again 
plunged into the hot Bey, giving them Air, as before, 
according to the Warmth of the Seaſon, but in very hot 
Weather the Glaſſes ſhould be ſhaded with- Mats in the 
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Heat of the Day, otherwiſe the Sun will be too violent 
for them through the Glaſſes; nor will the Plants thrive, 
it they are expoſed to the open Air, even in the warm- 
eſt Seaſon ; ſo that they muſt be conſtan;ly kept in the 
Bark Stove both Summer and Winter, treating them as 
hath been directed for the Coffee Tree, with whoſe Cul- 
ture they will thrive exceeding well. 
| Theſe Plants, if rightly managed, will grow ver 
faſt ; for J have had them upward of 3 Feet high 
in one Summer from Seed, and have had 2 Plants 
which produced Flowers the ſame Seaſon they were 
ſown ; but this was accidental, for none of the older 
Plants have produced any Flowers, although I have ſe- 
veral Plants of different Ages; ſome of which are 16 
or 18 Years old, and about 12 Feet high, with large 
ſpreading Heads. 
TAMARIX. Lin. Gen. Pl. 337. Tamariſcus. Tourr. 
Inſt. R. H. 661. The Tamarifk. 
The Characters are, | 
The Empalement of the Flower is obtuſe, erect, and per- 
manent, it is cut into 5 Parts; the Flower bas 5 oval con- 
cave Petals, which ſpread open, and 5 Hair-like Stamina 
terminated by roundiſh Summits ; it bas an acute-printed 
Germen without a Style crowned by 3 oblong feathery twiſ- 
ted Stigmas. The Germen turns to an obloug acute-pointed 


Capſule with 3 Corners, having 1 Cull, opening with 3 


Valves, containing many ſmall downy Seeds. 
The Species are, 

1. Tamarix floribus pentandris. Hort. Cliff. 111. Ta- 
mariſk with Flowers having five Stamina. Tamariſcus 
Narbonenſis. Lob. Icon. 218. French Tamariſk.. 

2 TaMARix fleribus decandris, Hort. Cliff. 111. Ta- 
mariſk whoſe Flowers have 10 Stamina. Tamariſcus 
Germanica. Lob. ken. 218. German Tamariſk. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
in Spain, and Italy, where it grows to a_ Tree of mid- 
dling Size, but in England, is ſeldom more than 14 or 
16 Feet high. The Bark is rough, and of a dark brown 
Colour; it ſends out many ſlender Branches, moſt of 
which ſpread out flat and hang downward at their Ends ; 
theſe are covered with a Cheſtnut-coloured Bark, and 
garniſhed with very narrow finely divided Leaves, 
which are ſmooth, of a bright green Colour, and have 
ſmall Leaves or Indentures which lie over each other 
like Scales of Fiſh. The Flowers are produced in ta- 
per Spikes at the End of the Branches, ſeveral of tem 
growing on the ſame Branch. The Spikes are about 
an Inch long, and as thick as a large Earth Worm. The 
Flowers are ſet very cloſe all round the Spike; they 
are very ſmall and have 5 concave Petals of a pale 
Fleſh Coftour, with 5 ſlender Stamina terminated by 
roundiſh red Summits, The Flowers appear in Fuly, 
and are ſucceeded by oblong, acute-pointed, three-cor- 
nered Capſules, filled with ſmall downy Seeds, which 
ſeldom ripen in England. 

The Wood, Bark, and Leaves of this Tree are uſed 
in Medicine, and are accounted ſpecifick for all Diſ- 
orders of the Spleen, as being believed to leſſen it 
much. The Bark is ſometimes uſed for Rickets in 
Children. 

The ad Sort grows naturally in Germany, in moiſt 
Land; this is rather a Shrub than Tree, having ſeveral 
ligneous Stalks ariſing from the ſame Root, which grow 

kerect, 
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erect, ſending out many Side Branches which are alſo 
ere ; they have a pale green Bark when young, which 
afterward changes to a yellowiſh Colour. The Leaves 
are ſhorter, and ſet cloſer together than thoſe of the 
other Sort, and are of a lighter green, approaching to a 
ray Colour; the Flowers are- produced in long looſe 
pikes at the End of the Branches, ftanding erect; they 
are larger than thoſe of the former, and have 10 Sta- 
mina ſtanding alternately. It flowers about the ſame 
Time as the former, 

Theſe both caſt their Leaves in Autumn, and it 
is pretty late in the Spring before the young ones puſh 
out, which renders them leſs valuable ; they are now 
frequently planted in Gardens for Ornament, and, 
when they are mixed with other Shrubs, make a pretty 
Variety. 

They may be eaſily propagated by laying down their 
tender Shoots in Autumn, or by planting Cuttings in an 
Eaſt Border, which, if ſupplied with Water the Spring 
before they begin to ſhoot in dry Weather, will take 
Root in a ſhort Time, but they ſhould not be removed 
until the following Autumn, at which Time they may 
be either placed in a Nurſery to be trained up 2 or 3 
Years, orelſe into the Quarters where they are to remain, 
obſerving to mulch their Roots, and water them ac- 
cording as the Seaſon may require, until they have taken 
Root ; after which, the only Culture they will require 
is to prune off the ſtraggling Shoots, and keep the 
Ground clean about them. 

TAMUS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 991. Tamnus. Tourn. Inſt. R. 
H. 102. Tab. 28. The Black Briony. 

The Charaders are, : 

It bas male and female Flowers on different Plants. 
The male Plants have Empalements, compoſed of 6 oval 
Spear-ſbaped Leaves, which ſpread wide at the Top ; they 
have no Petals, but 6 ſhort Stamina terminated by erefl 
Summits ; the female Flawers have Bell. ſbaped Empale- 
ments of 1 Leaf cut into 6 Spear-ſbaped Segments, which 
fit upon the Germen ; theſe have no Petals, but have 
oblong punfured Netaria fitting on the Inſide of each Seg- 
ment of the Empalement, and a — oblong, oval, ſmooth 
German under the Empalement, with a cylindrical Style, 
crowned by three reflexed indented Stigmas. | The Ger. 
men becomes an oval with 3 Cells, including 2 glo- 
bular Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. Tamvus foliis cordatis indiviſis. Hort Cliff. 458. 
Tamus with Heart-ſhaped undivided Leaves.. Bryonia 
levis froe nigra racemoſa. C. B. P. 297. Common black 
Briony. 

2. en foliit trilobis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1028. Tamus 
with Leaves divided into 3 Lobes. Tamus Cretica, tri- 
fide folio. Tourn. Cor. 3. Black Briony of Crete with a tri- 
fid Leaf. 

The 1ſt Sort is rarely cultivated in Gardens, but 
grows wild under the Sides of Hedges in divers Parts 
of England, and is there gathered for medicinal Uſe. 
The Root is very large, fleſhy, and has a dark brown 
Skin or Cover ; the Stalks are ſmooth, and twine round 
any neighbouring Support, whereby they riſe to the 
Height of 10 or 12 Feet ; they are garniſhed with 
ſmooth Heart-ſhaped Leaves of a lucid green, produ- 
ced alternately. The Flowers are produced in long 
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Bunches from the Side of the Stalks ; thoſe of the male 
Plants fall off ſoon after the Farina is caſt abroad, but 
the female Flowers are ſucceeded by oval ſmooth Berries 
which are red when ripe. It flowers in Fuly, and the 
Fruit ripens in Autumn. 

It may be eaſily propagated by ſowing the Seeds, ſoon 
afterthey are ripe, under the Shelter' of Buſhes, where, 
in the Spring, the Plants will come up and ſpread their 
Branches over the Buſhes, and ſupport themſelves, requi- 
ring no farther Care, and their Roots will abide many 
Years in the Ground without decaying. | 

The 2d Sort was diſcovered in the Tan of Crete by 
Dr. Tournfort, who ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden 
at Paris; this has a rounder Root than the other. The 
Stalks twine round any neighbouring Support in like 
Manner ; the Leaves of this are divided into 3 Lobes, 
in which the principal Difference conſiſts. This is an 
abiding Plant, which is hardy enough to live in the 
full Ground in England, and may be propagated as the 
other. 

TANACETUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 461. Tab. 261 
Lin. Gen. Pl. 848. Tanſey ; in French, Taneſie. 

The Cbaradters are, 

It has a Flnwer compoſed of hermaphrodite and female 
Florets contained in 1 common bemiſpherical imbricated 
Empalement, whoſe Scales are compact and acute-pointed. 
Tbe bermapbrodite Florets, which compoſe the Diſk of the 
Flower, are Funnel-ſbaped, and cut at the Top into 5 
Segments reflexed ; theſe have 5 ſhort Hair-like Stamina 
terminated by cylindrical tubulous Summits, and a ſmall ob- 
long Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by a bi- 
id revolved Stigma. The Germen becomes an oblong naked 
Seed. The female Flirets are trifid, which compoſe the Rays 
or Border, and are deeply divided within ; theſe have an 
oblong Germen, with a ſlender Style, crowned with 2 re- 
flexed Stigmas but no Stamina. | 

The Species are, 

1. TANACETUM foliis bipinnatis incifis ſerratis. Hort. 

Cliff. 398. Tanſey with doubly-winged cut Leaves which 


are ſawed. Tanacetum vulgare luteum. C. B. P. 132, 


Common yellow Tanſey. 

2. TANACETUM foliis pinnatit, laciniis — 
formibus, corymbis glabris, caule berbaceo. Lin. Sp. Pl. 344. 
Tanſey with winged Leaves which are cut into linear 
Thread-like Segments, a ſmooth Corymbus, and an 
herbaceous Stalk. Tanacetum foliis pinnatis multifidit, 


laciniis linearibus trifidis, Flor. Suec. 2. p. 134. Tanſey 


with many-pointed winged Leaves, having trifid linear 
Segments. 

3- TANACETUM foliis ovatis integris ſerratis. Hort. 
Cliff. 398. Tanſey with oval, entire, ſawed Leaves. Bal- 
ſamita major. Dod. Pempt. 296. Coſtmary or Alecoaſt. 

4. TANACETUM foliis pinnatifidis, laciniis lanceolatis 
obtuſiuſculis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 844. Tanſey with 
Wing pointed Leaves having Spear-ſhaped entire, ob- 
tuſe Segments. Tanacelum Africanum arboreſcens, — 
lavendule multijido folio. H. Amft. 2. 210. African Tree 
Tanſey with a Leaf like cut-leaved Lavender. | 

5. TANACETUM foliis#*Wnato-multifidis, laciniis line- 
aribus ſubdiviſis. Hort. Cliff 98. Tanſey with many- 
pointed winged Leaves, hahn linear Segments divided 
and acute. Tanacetum Africanum, fruteſcens, foliis laven-' 


dule multifidee, long? minoribus, graveolens, Boerb. Ind. Pl. 
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I. p. 124 Shrubby African Tanſey: with Leaves like 
the cut-leaved Lavender, but much ſmaller and ſtronger 
ſcented, | 

6. TaxactruM foliis pinnatifidis, laciniis lincari- 
lanceolatis integerrimis, "Tanſey with Wing-pointed 
Leaves, whoſe Segments are linear, Spear-ſhaped, and 
entire, Tanacetum Ajriconum fruticans, mull iſlor um, 
ſaliis tanaceti vulgaris decupla minonibus. Hart Amt. 2. 

199. Shrubby African many-flowering Tanſey with 
Loom like the common Tanſey, but ten Times leſs. 
7. TANACETUM faltis pinnatis, pinnis linearibus re- 
motis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 843. Tavſey with 
winged Leaves, whoſe Lobes are linear, grow at a 
Diſtance from each other, and are entire. Elicbryſum 
Africanum fruteſcens, falits crithmi marini. Hort. . 
2. p. 113. Sheubby African Goldy-locks with Leaves 
like Samphire. , th 

The 1ſt Sort is the common Tanſey uſed in Medicine 
and the Kitchen; this grows natural:y by the Sides of 
Roads, and the Borders of Fields in many Parts of 
England. It has a fibrous creeping Root which will 
ſpread to a great Diſtance, where not confined, from 
which ariſe many channeled Stalks, from 2 to almoſt 4 
Feet high, according to the Goodneſs of the Soil; theſe 
are garniſhed with doubly-wipged Leaves, whoſe Lobes 
are cut and ſharply ſawed ; they are of a deep green 
Colour, and have. a pleaſant grateful Odour. The 
Stalks divide near the Top into 3 or 4 Branches which 
ſtand etect, and are terminated by Umbels of naked 
yellow Flowers, compoſed of many Florets, inclu- 
ded in hemiſpherical ſcaly Empalements. Theſe 
pear in July, and are ſucceeded by Seeds which ripen in 

tember. | 

There are three Varieties of this, one with a curled 
Leaf, titled Double Tanſey by Gardeners; another 
with variegated Leaves, and a third with larger Leaves 
which have little Scent ; but, as theſe have aceidental- 
ly. been produced from Seeds of the common Tanſey, 

are not enumerated: as diſtinct Species. 

T his Sort is eaſily propagated by the creeping Roots, 
which, if permitted to remain undiſturbed, will in a 
ſhoxt Time overſpread the Ground, ſo that where-ever 
this is planted in a Garden, the Slips ſhould be placed at 
leaſt a Foct aſunder, and in particular Beds, where the 
Paths round oy be often dug, to keep their Roots 
within Bounds. They may be. tranſplanted either in 


Spring or Autumn, and will thrive in almoſt any Soil. or 
Situation. 


The common Tanſey is greatly uſed in the Kitchen 
early in the Spring, at which Seafon, that which is in 
the open Ground, or eſpecially. in a cold Situation, is 


hardly forward enough to cut, ſo that where this is 
much wanted at that Seaſon, it is the beſt Way to make 
a gentle hot Bed in December, and plant the old Roots 
thereon without parting them, and arch the Bed over 
with Hoops, to cover it with Mats in cold Weather, by 


which Method the Tanſey will come up in January, 


be fit to cut in a ſhort Time after. 12 
. 2d Sort gros naturally in Siberia; this has a 
petennial fibrous Root. The Stalks riſe near 2 Feet 
high; the Leaves are narrow * winged * the Lobes are 

narrow, and end in 2 or 3 Points which are entire; 
the Flowers arc produced in ſmall thin Umbets from 
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the Side, and at the Top of the Stalk ; they are yelfow 
and but ſmall, the Umbels having few Flowers in each. 
This flowers in June and July, and the Seeds ripen in 
Autumn: It may be propagated as the firſt. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in the South of Pronce 
and Italy, but is here planted in Gardens, and was for- 
merly pretty much uſed in the Kitchen and alſo in Me- 
dicine. The Roots of this are hard, fleſhy, and creep 
in the Ground ; the lower Leaves are oval and entire ; 
they are near 3 Inches long, and 1 and a Half broad, 
ſawed on their Edges, of a grayiſh Colour, and 
have long Foot Stalks. The Stalk riſe from 2 to 3 
Feet high, and ſend out Branches from the Side ; 
they are garniſhed with oval ſawed Leaves like thoſe 
at the Bottom, but ſmaller, and fit cloſe to the Stalk. 
The Flowers are produced at the Top of the Stalks 
in a looſe Corymbus; they are naked, and of a deep 
yellow Colour; thefe appear in Augu/?, but are not fuc- 
ceeded by Seeds in England. The whole Plant has a 
ſoft pleaſant Odour, 

It is propagated eaſily by parting their Roots: The 
beſt Time for this is Autumn, that they may be well 
eſtabliſhed in: the Ground before the Spring. Where 
this Plant is cultivated for Uſe, the Plants ſhould be 
planted in Beds, at 2 Feet Diſtance every Way, that 
they may have Room to grow, for in 2 Years the 
Roots will meet, ſo every other Year they ſhould be 
tranſplanted and parted to keep them within Compaſs ; 
they will thrive in almoſt any Soil or Situation, but will 
continue longeſt in dry Land. 


The 4th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 


Hope; this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk, 8 or 10 Feet high, 
ſending out Branches on every Side the whole Length, 
garniſhed with Wing pointed Leaves, whoſe Segments 
are Spear-ſhaped, entire, and blunt- pointed. The 
Flowers are produced in ſmall roundiſh Bunches at the 
End of the Branches ; they are of a Sulphur Colour, 
and appear in May, but there is a Succeflion of Flowers 
on the ſeme Plant great Part of Summer. The Seeds 
rarely ripen in England. 

The 5th Sort was brought from the Cafe of GCocd 
Hepe, where it grows naturally ; this riſes with a branch- 
ing ſhrubby Stalk, 3 or 4 Feet high, garniſhed with 
4 Leaves, whoſe Lobes are very narrow, 
and frequently cut into acute Segments. Ihe Flowers 
are produced in ſmall roundiſh Bunches at the End of the 
Branches; they are larger than thoſe of the former Sort, 
and are of a bright yellow Colour. It flowers about the 
ſame Time with the former. | 

The 6th Sort is a Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence it was brought into the Dutch Gardens ; 
this has @ very branching ſhrubby Stalk, which riſes 4 
or 5 Feet high, cloſely garniſhed with Wing-pointed 
Leaves of a deep green, whoſe Segments are linear, 
Spear-ſhaped, and entire. The Flowers are produced 
in ſmall looſe Bunches at the End of the Branches ; they 
are much leſs than thoſe of either of the former Sorts, 


© and are of a Sulphur Colour, appearing about the ſame 


Time as the former. | 
The I th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hep; this has a thick ſhrubby Stalk, covered with a 


gray Bark, which riſes 7 or 8 Feet high, ſendi 


out. many Branches on every Side, cloſely garni 
with 


* 
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with linear w inged Leaves, whoſe Lobes or Pinnæ are 
very narrow, and ſpread from each other. The 
Leaves ſit cloſe to the Stalks on every Side ; the Branch- 
es are terminated by cloſe large roundiſh Bunches of 
bright yellow Flowers. Some of the Foot Stalks fuftain 
but 1 others 2, 3, or 4 Flowers upon each, which be- 
gin to appear the Beginning of July, and there is a 
Succeſſion of them on the ſame Plants till late in Au- 
tumn, and thoſe, which come early in the Seaſon, will 
be ſucceeded by Seeds which ripen in Winter. 

Theſe 4 laſt-mentioned Sorts are too tender to live 
through the Winter in the open Air, ſo muſt be kept 
in Pots, and removed into Shelter before hard Froſts 
come on in Winter; they are all of them eaſily propa- 
gated by Cuttings, which may be planted in a Bed of 
ſoamy Earth, during any of the Summer Months; 
theſe ſhould be ſhaded from the Sun until they have 
taken Root, and muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
Water. When they have good Roots, they ſhould be 
taken up with Balls of Earth about their Roots, and 

ted in Pots, placing them in a ſhady Situation till 
they have taken new Root ; then 4 may be removed 
to a ſheltered Situation, placing them among other 
hardy exotick Plants, where they may remain till late 
in Ofeber, when they muſt be put into Shelter. "Theſe 
Plants are fo hardy, as only to require Protection from 
hard Froſt, ſo muſt not be tenderly treated, and in 
mild Weather ſhould always be as much expoſed to the 
Air as poſſible, to prevent their drawing weak. 

TAN, or TANNERS - Bark, is the Bark of the 
Oak Tree, chopped or ground into coarſe Powder, to 
be uſed in tanning or dreſſing Skins; after which it 
is of great Uſe in Gardening: Firſt, by its Fermenta-- 
tion (when laid in a proper Quantity), the Heat of 
which is. always moderate, and of a long. Duration, 
which renders it of great Service for hot Beds; and ſe- 
condly, after it is well rotted, it becomes excellent 
Manure for all Sorts of cold ſtiff Land, upon which 


one Load of Tan is better than two of rotten Dung, 


and will continue longer in the Ground. | 
The Uſe of Tan hot Beds has not been many 

Years known in England. The firſt hot Beds of this 

Sort, which were made in Eng/and, were at Blackbeath - 
in Kent above 60 Years ago; theſe were deſigned for 
raiſing Orange Trees, but the Uſe of. thefe hot Beds 
bein 

but by two or three Perſons, who had learned the Uſe 
of them in Holland and Flanders, where the Gardeners 
ſeldom make any other hot Beds ; but in England there 


were very few hot Beds made of Tanners Bark, before 


the Ananas Plants were introduced into this Country, 
which was in 1719, ſince which Time the Uſe of theſe 
hot Beds has been more general, and are now made in 
all thoſe Gardens, where the Ananas Plants are cultiva- 


ted, or where there are Collections of tender exotick . 


Plants preſerved, and the Gardeners here are now bet- 
ter ſkilled in _— and managing theſe. hot Beds, 
than in moſt other Countries, which 1 render it 


leſs neceſſary to give a full Deſcription of them here; ; 
but as there may be ſome Perfons in the remote Parts 


of England, who have not had an Opportunity of infor- 
ming themſelves of the Uſe of Tanners Bark for this 


Purpoſe, I ſhaltinfert the ſhorteſt and plaineſt Method of 


but little known at that Time, they were made 
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making and managing theſe hot Beds, as they are "1 
practiſed by the moſt knowing Perfons, who have long 1 
made Uſe of them, and firſt I ſhall begin with the 4 
Choice of the Tan. 4 

The Tanners in fome Parts of England do not grind Il: | 
the Bark to reduce it into ſmall Pieces, as is commonly 61 
praQtifed by the Tanners near London, where there is 
great Difference in the Size of the Back, ſome being 
ground much fmaller than the other, according to the 
different Purpoſes for which it is intended; but m 
many Places the Bark is only chopped into large Pieces, 
which renders it very different for the Ule of hot Beds, 
for if the Tan is very coarſe, it will require a longer 
Time to ferment, than the fmall Tan, but when it 
begins to heat, it will acquire a much greater Degree, 
and will retain the Heat a much longer Time than the 
mall, therefore where there is Choice, the middling- 
ſized Tan ſhould be preferred, for it is very difficult to 
manage a hot Bed when made of the largeſt Tan; the 
Heat of which is often fo t. as to ſcald the Roots 
of Plants,.if the Pots are fully ged inte the Bed, 
and I have known this violent Heat continue upward 
of two Months, ſo that it has been unſafe to pl the 
Pots more than half their Depth into the Tan, till near 
three Months after the Beds have been made; therefore 
where the Perſons, who have the Care ot. theſe Beds, 
do not diligently, obſerve- their working, they may in a 
ſhort Time deſtroy the Plants placed in them: On the 
other hand, if the Tan is very ſmall, it will not retain- 
the Heat above a Month or fre Weeks, and will be rot- 
ten and unfit for a hot Bed in a ſhort Time, fo that 
where the middle-fized Tan can be-procured, it ſhould- 
always be preferred to any other. 

The Tan ſhould be always ſuch as has been newly 
taken out of the Pits, for if it hes long in the Tanners 
Yard, before it is uſed, the Beds ſeldom acquire a 2 
per Degree of Heat, nor do they continue their Heat 
long; fo that when it has been more than a Fortnight 
or three Weeks out of the Pit, tt is not fo good for: 
Uſe as that which is new. If the Tan is very wet, it 
will de proper io fpread it abroad for two or three 
Days, to drain out the Moitture, eſpecially if it is in 
Autumn or Winter Seaſon, becauſe then, as there will 
be little Sun to draw a Warmth into the Tan, the 
Moiſture will prevent the Fermentation, and the Beds 
will remain cold, but in the Summer Seaſon there is no 
great Danger from the Moiſture of the Tan. The 
Heat of the Sun through the Glaſſes will be then ſo 
great, as ſoon to cauſe a Fermentation in the Tan. | 

Theſe: Tan Beds ſhould always be made in Pits, . 
having Brick Walls round them, and a Brick Pavement-- 
at the Bottom, to prevent the Earth from mixing with - 
the Tan, which will prevent the Tan from heating. 
Theſe Pits muſt not be lefs than 3 Feet deep, and 6 
Feet in Width; the Length muſt be in Proportion to 
the Number of Plants they are to contain, but if they 
are not 10 Feet in Length, they will not retain their 
Heat long, for where there is not a Body of Tan, 
the Outſide of the Bed will ſoon loſe its Heat, ſo that 
the Plants, which are there planged, will have no Bene- - 
fit of the Warmth, nor will the Middle of theſe Beds 
retain their Heat long, ſo that they will not anſwer the 


Purpoſe for which they are intended. 
urpo 7 When 
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When the Tan is put into the Bed, it muſt not be Plants, ſo that theſe Tan Beds are much preferable to ſhe 
beaten or trodden down too cloſe, for that will cauſe it io thoſe of Horſe Dung for molt Purpoſes. M 
| adhere, and form one ſolid Lump, ſo that it will not Tan, when it is well rotted, is alſo an excellent Ma. * 
acquire a proper Heat; nor ſhould it be trodden down nure for cold and ſtiff Lands, and if it is laid on Graſs _ 
at the Time when the Pots are plunged into the Beds, Ground in Autumn, that the Rains in Winter may wath Pla 
to avoid which there ſhould be a Board laid croſs the it into the Ground, it will greatly improve the Grass, wn 
Bed, which ſhould be ſupported at each End, to prevent but when it is uſed new, or in the Spring of the Year, _ 
its reſting upon the Tan, upon which the Perſon ſhould when dry Weather comes, it is apt to cauſe the Graſs to 
ſtand, who plunges the Pots, ſo that the Tan will not burn, which has occaſioned the Diſuſe of "Tan in many 
be preſſed down too cloſe. When the Tan is quite Places, but if properly uſed, it will be found an excel- | Ge 
freſh, and has not been out of the Pits long enough to lent Dreſſing for all ſtiff Lands. | 
acquire a Heat, the Beds will require a Fortnight or TAPIA. See Crateva. 
three Weeks Time, or ſometimes a Month, before TARCONANTHUS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 846. the 
they will be of a proper Temperature of Warmth to The Characters are, ul 
receive them; but in order to judge of this, there It has a Flower compoſed of ſeveral bermapbrodite Flo- on 
ſhould be 3 or 4 Sticks thruſt down into the Tan, about reti included in 1 common Tep-ſhaped Empalement, which 20 
18 Inches deep, in different Parts of the Bed, fo that by #s ſhort, permanent, and hairy. The Florets are uniform, Siva 
drawing out the Sticks, and feeling them at different £unnel-ſbaped, and of 1 Petal indented in 5 Parts at the 2 
Depths, it will be eaſy to judge of the Temper of the Tep; they have each 5 very ſbort Hair: lite Stamina ter mi- 2 
Bed, and it will be proper to let a few of theſe Sticks re- ated by cylindrical tubuluus Summits longer than the Petal, pr 
main in the Bed, after the Plants are plunged, in order and an oblong Germen, ſupporting a Style the Length of the * 
to know the Warmth of the Tan, which may be bet- Stamina crowned by 2 Aul-ſbaped Stigma: which open 1 2 
ter judged off by feeling theſe Sticks, than by drawing Lengthways. The Germen turns to a ſingle eblong Seed, 27 
out the Pots, or plunging the Hand into the Tan. crotuned with Down, which ripens in the Empalement. fu 
When the Tan is good, one of theſe Beds will retain We have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 2 


a proper Degree of Heat for near 3 Months, and when TARCONNTHUs. Hert. Cliff. 398. This is the Co- 

the Heat declines, if the Tan is forked up, and turned za Africana, fruteſcent, foliis ſalvia odoræ camphere. 

over, and ſome new Tan added to it, the Heat will re. Tourn. 2 455. Shrubby African Fleabane with Sage - 
new again, and will continue 2 Months longer; ſo that Leaves ſmelling like Camphire. | 


by turning over the Tan, and adding ſome new Taneve- This Plant grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope ; 
ry 2 Months, or thereabouts, as the Bed is found to de- it has a ſtrong woody Stalk, which riſes to the Height 9 
cline of its Heat, they may be continued one Vear, but of 12 or 14 Feet, and, ſending out many ligneous | 
every Autumn it will be proper to take out a good Quan- Branches at the Top, may be trained up to a regular = 
tity of the old Tan, and to add as much new to the Bed, Head. The Branches are garniſhed with Leaves, in : 80 
that the Heat of the Bed may be kept up in Winter, Shape like thoſe of the broad- leaved Sallow, having a 0 — 
for if the Heat is ſuffered to decline too much during the downy Surface like thoſe of Sage, and their under Sides _ 
cold Seaſon, .the Plants will ſuffer greatly ; to prevent are white; theſe reſemble in Smell the Roſemary Leaves 210 
this, there ſhould always be ſome new Tan added to when bruiſed. The Flowers are produced in Spikes at | ko: 
the Bed in Winter, when the Heat is found to decline; the Extremity of the Shoots, which are of a dull pur- Ne 
but the Tan ſhould be laid in a dry Place a Week or ten ple Colour, fo do not make any great Appearance. The ms 
Days, to dry, before it is put into the Bed, otherwiſe uſual Time of its flowering is in Autumn ; they conti- f 
the Moiſture will chill the old Tan in the Bed, and tinue great Part of Winter, but are not ſucceeded by ex 
prevent the Fermentation; ſo that unleſs the Tan is Seeds here. Theſe Plants are preſerved to make a Vari- of f 
turned over again, there will be little or no Heat in the ety in the Green-houſe, during the Winter Seaſon, by 7 
Beds, which often proves fatal to the Plants plunged in thoſe who are curious in collecting of foreign Plants; ny 
them ; therefore whoever has the Management of theſe they retain their Leaves all the Ycar. 8 
Beds ſhould be very careful to obſerve conſtantly the It is too tender to live through the Winter in the op ch 
Warmth of the Tan, ſince, upon keeping the Beds in a Air in England, but requires no artificial Heat, therefore * 
due Temperature of Warmth, their whole Succeſs de- may be placed in a common Green-houſe with Myrtles, 1 
nds, and where this Caution is not taken, it frequently Oleanders, and other hardy exoticks in Winter, and in y ir 
amd that the Ananas Plants run into Fruit very ſmall, Summer may be expoſed with them in the open Air, 25 
or the Plants are infeſted by Inſefts, both which are oc- and treated as they are. | Ta 
caſioned by the Growth of the Plants being ſtopped by It may be propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould be 1 
the Decline of the Heat of the Tan. Planted in May, in Pots filled with light Earth, and if form 
The great Advantages, which theſe Tan Beds have of they are plunged into a moderate hot Bed, it will pro- >" 
thoſe made of Horſe Dung, are the moderate Degree of mote their putting out Roots. Theſe fhould be ſhaded bein 
Heat which they acquire, for their Heat is never ſo vio- with Mats, or covered with oiled Paper, to ſcreen 2 : 
leat as that of Horſe Dung, and they continue this Heat them from the Sun until they are rooted, and they muſt _ 
much longer, and when the Heat declines, it may be be duly watered. By the Middle of Fuly theſe Cuttings oc 
renewed, by turning the Beds over, and mixing ſome will have taken Root, when they ſhould be each tranſ- will 
new Tan with the old, which cannot be ſo well done planted, into a ſeparate Pot, and placed in the Shade * 
with Horſe Dung, and likewiſe the Beds will not produce until they have taken new Root; after which Time they T 


10 great Steams, which are often injurious to tender may be placed with other hardy exotick 3 in * 
| - a elte 
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fheltered Situation, where they may remain till the 
Middle or End of October, when they ſhould be re- 
moved into the Green-houſe, placing them where they 
may have a large Share of Air in mild Weather. This 
Plant is very thirſty, ſo muſt be often watered, and 
every Year the Plants muſt be ſhifted, and, as they in- 
creaſe in Size, ſhould be put into larger Pots. 

TARRAGON. See Abrotanum. 

TAXUS. Tourn. Inſi. R. H. 589. Tab. 362. Lin. 
Gen. Pl. 1006, The Yew Tree; in French, 7 

The Charafers are, 

The male Flowers are produced on ſeparate Trees from 
the Fruit for the moſt part ; they bave neither Empalement 
or Petals, but the Gem is like a four-leaved Cover ; they 
bave a great Number of Stamina, joined at the Bottom in 
a Column longer than the Gem, terminated by depreſſed 
Summits, having obtuſe Borders and 8 Points, opening 
on each Side their Baſe, and caſting their Farina. The 
female Flowers are like the male, baving no Empalement 
or Patals, but have an oval acute-pointed Germen, but no 
Style, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma, The Germen becomes 
4 Berry lengthened from the Receptacle globular at the Top, 
and covered by a proper Coat at Bottom, open at the Top, 
full of Juice, and of a red Colour, but, as it dries, 
waſtes away, including 1 oblong eval Seed whoſe Top 
without the Berry is prominent. 

We have but one Species of this Plant in England, 
vix. 

Taxvs folits approximatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1040. Yew 
Tree with Leaves growing near each other, or the 
common Yew. 

This Tree grows naturally in England, and allo in 
moſt of the northern Countries of Europe, and in North 
America, and where it is fuffered to grow, will riſe to 
a good Height, and have very large Stems; it naturally 
ſends out Branches on every Side, which ſpread out, 
and are almoſt horizontal ; theſe are cloſely garniſhed 
with narrow, ſtiff, blunt-pointed Leaves of a very dark 
2 The Flowers come out from the Side of the 

ranches in Cluſters, the male Flowers having man 
Stamina are more conſpicuous than the female; theſe 
for the moſt Part are upon different Trees, but ſome- 
times are on the ſame Tree; they appear the latter End 
of May, and the Berries ripen in Autumn. 

There is hardly any Sort of ever-green Tree, which 
has been fo generally cultivated in the Engliſh Gardens as 
the Yew, on Account of it being ſo tonſile, as to be 
with Eaſe reduced into any Shape the Owner pleaſed, 
and it may be too often ſeen, eſpecially in old Gardens, 
what a wretched Taſte of Gardening prevailed former- 
ly in England, from the monſtrous figures of Beaſts 
&c, we find theſe Trees reduced into, but of late this 
Taſte has been juſtly exploded. 

The only Uſe this Tree is fit for in Gardens, is to 
form Hedges. for the Defence of exotick Plants, for 
which Purpoſe, it is the moſt proper of any Tree in 
being; the Leaves being ſmall, the Branches are pro- 
duced very cloſely together; and if carefully ſhorn, they 
may be rendered ſo cloſe, as to break the Winds better 
than any other Sort of Fence whatever, becauſe they 
will not be reverberated, as againſt Walls, Pales, and 
other cloſe Fences. 

Theſg Trees may be eaſily propagated by ſowing 
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their Beries in Autumn, as ſoon as they are ripe (with- 
out clearing them from the Pulp which ſurrounds them, 
as hath been frequently direQed,) upon a ſhady Bed of 
freſh undunged Soil, covering them over about halt an 
Inch thick with the ſame Earth. 

In Spring the Bed muſt be carefully cleared from 
Weeds; and if the Seaſon prove dry, it will be proper 
to refreſh the Bed with Water now and then, which 
will promote the Growth of the Seeds; many of which 
will come up the ſame Spring, but others will remain in 
the Ground until Autumn or Spring following; but 
where the Seeds are preſerved above Ground till Spring 
before the are ſown, the Plants never come up till the 
Year after, ſo that by ſowing the Seeds as ſoon as they 
are ripe, there is often a whole Year ſaved. 

Theſe Plants, when they come up, ſhould be .con- 
ſtantly cleared from Weeds, which if permitted to grow 
among them, would cauſe their Bottoms to be naked, 
and frequently deſtroy the Plants when they continue 
long undiſturbed. : 

In this Bed the Plants may remain 2 Years, after 
which, in Autumn, there ſhould be a Spot of freſh un- 
dunged Soil prepared, into which they ſhould be remo- 


ved the Beginning of O#&eber, planting them in Beds 


about 4 or 5 Feet wide, in Rows about a Foot aſunder, 
and 6 Inches Diſtance from each other in the Rows, ob- 
ſerving to lay a little Mulch on the Surface of the Ground 
about their Raots, and to water them in dry Weather 
until they have taken Rost, after which they will re- 
quire no farther Care, bat to. keep them. clear from 
Weeds in Summer, :and to trim them according to the 
Purpoſe for which they are deſigned. 


In.theſe Beds they may remain 2 or 3 Years, accor- 


ding as they have grown, when they ſhould again be 
removed into a Nurſery, placing them in Rows at 3 
Feet Diſtance, and 18 Inches aſunder in the Rows; 
obſerving to do it in Autumn, as was before directed, 


and continue to trim them in the Summer Seaſon, accor- 


ding to the Deſign for which they. were intended, and 
after they have continued 3 or 4 Yann in this Nurſery, 
they may be tranſplanted where they are to remain; 


always obſerving to remove ihem in Autumn where tbe 


Ground is very dry; but on cold moiſt Land it is betier 


in the Spring. | 
Theſe Trees are very flow in growing, yet there are 
many very large Trees on ſome barren cold Soils, in di- 
vers Parts of England. The Timber of theſe Trees is 
greatly eſteemed for many Uſes. 
TELEPHIOIDES. See Andrachne. 


TELEPHIUM, Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 248. Tab. 128. 


Lin. Gen. Pl. 339. Orpine. 
The Charaders are, 


The Empalement of the Flower is permanent, compoſed 


of 5 oblong oval Leaves which are obtuſe, and the Length 
of the Petals. The Flower bas 5 oblong obtuſe Petals, and 
5 Awl-ſbaped Stamina, ſborter than the Petals, termina- 
ted by profirate Summits, with a three cornered acute 
Germen, having no Style, crowned by 3 acute ſpreading 
Stigmas. The Germen turns to a ſbort three-cornered 
Capſule with 1 Cell, opening with 3 Valves containing 
many round Seeds. 


We have but one Species of this Genus, in the Eng- 
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TereeniuM. Hort. Up. 70. Orpine, or Live long. 
This is the Telepbium legitimum Imperati. Cluſ. Hiſt. 77. 
The true Orpine of Imperatus. 

This Plant grows naturally in the South of France 
and Italy. The Root is compoſed of ligneous Fibres of 
a yellowiſh Colour, which ſpread out wide. The 


Branches or Stalks are ſlender and trail on the 
Ground ; they are 8 or 9 Inches long, and are gar- 


niſhed with ſmall oval Leaves of a grayiſh Colour, 


ſmooth, and pretty ſtiff, ranged alternately along 


the Stalk, having one longitudinal Nerve running 
through the Middle. The Flowers are produced at 
the End of the Branches in ſhort thick Spikes reflexed 
like thoſe of the Heliotropium. The Flowers are 
compoſed of 5 white Petals which ſpread open and 
are the Length of the Empalement, having 5 very 
ſlender Stamina, terminated by yellow Summits. This 
Plant flowers in June and Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in 
Autumn. 

This may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
4own in Autumn, on a Bed of freſh light Earth, in an 
open Situation, -for if they are ſown in the Spring, the 


Plants will not come vp till the following Spring. When 


the Plants are come up, they ſhould be thinned, ſo as to 
leave them 6 or 8 Inches aſunder, and they muſt 
be conſtantly kept clear from Weeds, for if they are 
permitted to grow, they will ſoon overbear the Plants, 
and deſtroy them. Theſe Plants do not tranſplant well, 
ſo ſhould ſtand in the Place where they were ſown. In 
the Summer they will flower, and the Seeds will ripen 
in Autumn, which will ſcatter ſoon if not gathered 
when ripe ; and, if the Ground is not diſturbed, the 


Plants will come up in Plenty, and require no other 


Care than to keep them clear from Weeds. 
- TEREBINTHUS. Se Piſtachia. 

TERGIFCETOUS PLANTS are ſuch as bear their 

Seeds on the Backſides of their Leaves. 

- TERNATEA. See Clitoria. | 
TERRACES. A Terrace is a Bank of Earth, raiſed 

on a proper Elevation, ſo that any Perfon who walks 

round a Garden, may have a better Proſpect of all that 

Hes round him; and theſe Elevations are ſo neceſſary 

that thoſe Gardens that have them not, are deficient. 
When the Terraces are rightly ſituated, they are great 


© Ornaments for their Regularity and Opening, eſpeci- 


ally when they are well made, and their Aſcent not too 


ſteep. 


There are ſeveral Kinds of Terrace Walks: 

1. The great Terrace, which generally lies next to 
the Houſe. - 

2. The Side or Middle Terrace, which is commonly 
raiſed above the Level of the Parterre, Lawn, &c. 

3. Thoſe Terraces which encompaſs a Garden. 

As to the Breadth of Side Terraces, this is uſually 
decided by its Correſpondence with ſome Pavilion, or 
ſome little Jettee or Building; but moſt of all by the 
Quantity of Stuff that is to ſpare for thoſe Purpoſes. 

The Side Terrace of a Garden bought not to be leſs 
than 20 Feet, and but very ef wider than 


forty. . | 

p for the Height of a Terrace, ſome allow it to be 
dut 5 Feet high ; but others more or leſs, according to 
their Fagcics ; but more exact Perſons never allow a- 
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bove 5 or 6 Feet; and in a fmall Garden, and à narrow 
Terrace Walk, 3 Feet; and ſometimes 3 Feet and a 
Half high are ſufficient for a Terrace 18 Feet- wide ; 
and 4 Feet are fufficient for a Terrace of 20 Feet wide; 
but when the Garden is proportionably large, and the 
Terrace is 30 or 40 Feet wide, then it mult be at leaſt 
5 or 6 Feet high. 

The nobleſt "Terrace is very deficient without Shade; 
for which Elm Trees are very proper; for no Seat can 
be ſaid tobe complete, where there is not an immediate 
Shade almoſt as ſoon as out of ihe Houſe, and there- 
fore theſe ſhady Trees ſhould be detached from the Bo- 
dy and Wings of the Edifice. 

TERRENE, Earthy, or compoſed of Farth. 

5 ee RIAL, Carthy, or that belongs to 
arth. ; 

TETRACERA, Lin. Gen. Pl. 604. 

The Charafters are, 

The Flower bas a permanent Empalement of 6 roundiſh 
ſpreading Leaves, the 3 enter are alternate and ſmaller 
than the other ; it has 6 ſmall Petals which ſom fall of, 
end a great Number of Stamina which are permanent, 
end the Length of the Empalement, terminated by ſingle 
Swummuts ; it has 4 oval Germina ſupporting a ſhort Awl- 
ſhaped Style, erowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The Germina 
become 4 oval reflexed Capſules, each having 1 Cell open- 
2 the Seam on the upper Side, incleſing 1 roundifh 

eed. 
We have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

TETRACERA. Hort, Cliff. 214. This is the Petræa 


floribus ſpicatis, foliis lauri ſcabris. Amman. Herb. 518. 


Petraa with ſpiked Flowers and rough Leaves reſembling 
thoſe of the Bay Tree. 

This Plant grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, where 
it was diſcovered by the late Dr, H:uftoan, who ſent it 
to England. It has a woody Stalk which riſes 12 or 14 
Feet High, covered with a gray Bark, ſending out ſe- 
veral flender ligneous Branches which twine about any 
neighbouring Support; they are garniſhed with oblong 
oval Leaves, whoſe Surfaces are very rough; they are 
near 6 Inches long, and 2 and a Half broad, lightly 
indented on their Edges toward their Points, and have 
many tranſverſe Veins running trom the Mid- rib to the 
Edges; — — aced alternate on the Branches, 
ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks, of a grayiſh Colour on 
their upper Surtace, and brown on their under. The 


Flowers are produced in Panicles at the End of the 


Branches; theſe Panieles are compoſed of 3 or 4 ſhoit 
thick Spikes which branch out from the lower Part of 
the principal Spike, which is much longer and thicker than 
the other. The Flowers have 6 thin purple Petals, the 
fame Length as the Empalement, which are very fuga- 
cious, ſo that they ſoon fall off; theſe fit upon the Ger- 
mina. After the Flowers are paſt, the 4 Germina be- 
come ſo many oval Capſules reflexed backward; theſe 
open Lengthways on the upper Side, and have each 1 
oblong Seed encloſed. | 
This Shrub is very different from that which Dr. 
Plukenet titles Fagus Americanus ulmi ampliſſimis foliit, 
capſulis bigemellis. Amaith. 87. though Dr. Linneus has 
added this Synonime to it. 
This is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be procured 
from the Countries where the Plant naturally grows, 
— which 
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which may probably be found in ſome of the Britjb 


Iſlands in the Weſt-Indics.' I have received it from the 
Ifland of Barbuda, where it was found by the late Dr. 
Creſſy, who ſent me Specimens and Seeds, Theſe Seeds 
are frequently abortive, for, upon examining them, 
there was ſcarce more than a twentieth Part which had 
any Kernels, the others appeared fair but were hollow: 
The Seeds ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with light Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate hot Bed of Tanners Bark, 
where they muſt be treated as other exotick Seeds from 
the fame Countries, and as the Plants ſeldom come up 
the ſame Year, the Pots ſhould be removed into 
the Stove before Winter, and plunged into the Tan 


Bed; between the other Pots of Plants, where, they 


ſhould remain till Spring, when they ſhould be taken 
out and plunged into a freſh hot Bed of Tanners Bark, 
which will bring up the Plants it the Seeds were good. 
When the Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each 
planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with light Earth, 
and plunged into a good Bed of Tan, ſhading them 
from the dun till they have taken new Root, after which 
their Treatment mult be the ſame as for the Annona, 
and the like tender exotick Plants, which require to be 
kept always in the Tan Bed. 

TETRAGONIA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 551. Tretragono- 
carpos. Boerb. Ind. Alt. 262. | 

The Charatters are, 


The Flower has a permanent coloured Empalement, 
.compoſed of 4 oval, plain, diflexed Leaves, fitting upon 


the Germen. It bas na Petals, but about 20 Hair-like 
Stamina, ſborter than the Empalement, terminated by 
oblong profirate Summits, and a roundiſh four-cornered 


Germen under the Flower, ſupporting 4 Awl-ſbaped 
Styles recurved and "as long as the Stamina, with bairy, 


Stigmas the Length of the _ The Germen becomes 


a thick ule with 4 Cells, having 4 Angles which bave 
narrow Wings or Borders, containing 1 bard oblong Seed 


in each. | | 
The Species are, - 
't. TrrRACGCO VNA foliis Iincaribus. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 
250. Tetragenia with linear Leaves.  Tetragonocarpos 
ricana fruticans, foliis longis & anguſtis. H. Auſt. 
2. p. 205. African ſhrubby Tetragenocur pot, with long 
narrow Leaves. 
2. TeTRAGONIA foliis ovatis integerrimit, caule fru- 
= decumbente, Tetragonia with oval entire Leaves, 
a ſhrubby trailing Stalk. 
3. TertaGonta ' moatis, Flor. Leyd. Prod. 250. 
Tetragonia with oval Leaves. \Tetragonararpas Africana, 
radice magna craſſa & carnoſa. Hort. 70 L. 2. P. 203. 


Tetragenusarpor with 4 large fleſhy Root, and oval 


Leaves. 


Theſe Plants grow naturally at the Cope of Good Hope, 
from whence they were firſt brought to the Gardens in 


Holland. The firſt Sort has ſlender ligneous Stalks 
which riſe 3 or 4 Feet high, if they are ſupported, 
otherwiſe they trail on the Ground ; they are covered 
with a light gray Bark, and divide. into a great Number 
of trailing Branches, which when young are ſucculent, 
of an herbaceous Colour, and covered with ſmall pel- 
lets” Drops ſome what like the Diamond Ficoides, 
which re 8 the Light. As the Branches ate older 


they become more ligneous 3 they are garniſhed with 
| ol. Il, nn! Nie. 2 
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thick, ſucculent narrow Leaves, about half an Inch, 
long, and a Tenth of an Inch broad, concave, and 
blunt-pointed ; theſe are placed alternate, and at their 
Baſe come out a Cluſter of ſmaller Leaves, they have 
the like 1 Drops as the Stalks. The Flowers are 
produced from the Wings of the Stalks, at every Joint 
toward the End of the Branches, ſometimes they come 
ſingly, at others there are two, and ſometimes 3 Flow- 
ers at each Joint ; theſe have Empalements of ＋ pany 
which ſpread open and are a little reflexed ; they are 
green without, and yellow within, each having about 
40 Stamina terminated by oblong proſtrate Summits, 
which fill up the Middle of the Flower. They appear 
in July and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded large four- 
cornered Capſules, having 4 Wings or Borders, and 
4 Cells, each containing 1 oblong Yeed, which ripens 
in Winter. | 

The 2d Sort has larger Stalks than the former, which 
branch out in like Manner; the Branches trail on the 
Ground where they are not ſupported ; the young 
Branches are very ſucculent, and almoſt as thick as a 
Man's little Finger; the Leaves are 2 Inches long, and t 
broad, their Surface are covered with very ſmall pellucid 
Drops, as are the Stalks. The Flowers are larger and 
ſtand on pretty long Foot Stalks, 3 or 4 ariſing from 
the ſame Points; the Empalement, and alſo the Sum- 
mits are of a pale Sulphur Colour. It flowers at the 
ſame Time. with the firſt. 

Theſe may be propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould 
be cut off from the Plants a tew Days before they are 
planted, that the Part where they are cut may be healed, 
otherwiſe they will rot; for the Leaves and Stalks of 
this Plant are very full of Moiſture. The beſt Times 
to plant theſe Cuttings is in Tuly, that they may have 
Time to make good Roots before Winter. Theſe Cut- 
tings may be planted on a Bed of freſh Earth; and if 
they are ſhaded from the Sun in the Heat of the Day, 
it will be of Service to them. They ſhould be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water; but they muſt not 
have it in too great Plenty, for that will rot them. In 


about 6 Weeks after planting, the Cuttings will de 


ſufficiently rooted to tranſplant, therefore they ſhould 
be taken up, and planted into Pots filled with light 
freſh undunged Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situation, 
until they have taken new Root, after which Time 
they may be placed with other hardy exotick Plants, in 
a ſheltered. Situation, where they may remain till the 
Middle of latter End of Ofober, at which: Time they 
ſhould be removed into the Green-houſe, and placed 
where they may enjoy as much free Air as poſſible in 
mild Weather; for they only require to be protected 
from the Froſt, being pretty hardy with Reſpect to 
Cold; but they ſhould not have too much Moiſture in 
Winter. If theſe Plants are planted in the full Ground. 


in the Summer. Seaſon, they will grow prodigiouſly rank 


and large, as they alſo will, if they are permitted to root 


into the Ground through the Holes at the Bottom of 


the Pots; therefore the Pots ſhould be frequently re- 
moved to prevent it, for when they grow too freely, 
their Leaves will be very full of Moiſture ; which, to- 
gether. with the Weight of the Fruit, which are always 
produced. at the Extremity of the Branches, will weigh 
the Branches upon the Ground, and render the Plants 

SiC very 
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may be propagated with the ſame 
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very unſightly. The Plants of this Kind commonly 


grow very ſtraggling; therefore the more their Roots 


are confined in the Pots, the more cloſe and ſtinted 
will be the Heads of the Plants ; which is what they 
ſhould always be kept to, in order to render them 
ſightly. The Flowers of this Plant have no great 
Beauty, but as the whole Face of the Plant is peculiar, 
it = be allowed a Place in every Collection of Plants 
for Variety, ſince it requires no great Trouble to cul- 
tivate it. | | 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a warm Border of light freſh Earth, 
where ſometimes they will remain a whole Year before 
the Plants come up; therefore when they do not come 
up the firſt Seaſon, the Borders ſhould not be diſturbed, 
but kept conſtantly clear from Weeds ; and when the 
Plants are come up about 4 Inches high, they ſhould be 
taken up and planted in Pots, (and treated as hath been 
direQted for the Cuttings ;) for if they are ſuffered to grow 
in the Border till they are large, they will not tranſplant 


ſo well, nor will they make ſo handſome Plants. 
' * The 3d Sort hath large fleſhy Roots; the Branches 


are weak, and trail on the Ground ; theſe generally decay 
about Midſummer, and new, Shoots are 1 
Autumn. The Leaves of this come out in Bunches, 
they are oval, plain, and not ſo thick and ſucculent as 
thoſe of the other Sorts; they are alittle more than an 
Inch long, and half an Inch broad. The Flowers are 
roduced from the Wings of the Leaves in February ; 
heſe are like thoſe of the ſecond Sort and have pretty 
long ſlender Foot Stalks, This never produces any 
Seeds in England, however the Cuttings, will grow, if 
they are planted early in the Spring; ſo that the Sort 
Facility as eithet of 
the other Kinds. 


All theſe Sorts require Protection in Winter; but if 


they are placed in an airy Glaſs Caſe with Ficoides, and 
other hardy Plants, where they may have a large Share 


of free Ait in mild Weather, and protected from, the 
Froſt, they will thrive much better than when they are 
more tenderly treated. ee, 478, 
TETRAGONOTHECA. Fort. Elth. 283. Lin. 
Gen. Pl. 87 5. Sun Flower, vulgs. 


The Chara#ers are, 


"The Flower is compoſed of bermapbrodite and female 


Floretr, included in 1 large common Empalement cut. into 


late in 
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78. Dwarf Sun Flower, with a Leaf like the greater 


eopard's Bane. 

This Plant is a Native of Carolina, from whence the 
Seeds were brought to Europe. "The Roots of this Plant 
are perennial, but the Stalks are annual, and periſh in 
Autumn on the * of Cold. The Roots will 
abide through the Winter in the full Ground, if plan- 
ted in a warm Situation; ſo. do not require any Shel- 
ter, except in very. ſevere Winters; when, if they 
are covered over with rotten Tan, or Peas Haulm, to 
keep out the Froſt, there will be no Danger of their 
being killed. 

About the latter End of April, oi Beginning of 
May, the Roots will ſend forth new Shoots, which 
are garniſhed with large, oblong, rough Leaves, placed 
by Pairs cloſely _—— the Stalks; theſe are a 
little ſinuated on their Edges, and covered with 
ſmall Hairs. The Stalks uſually grow about 2 Fect 
high in England, and branch out toward the Top into 
ſeveral ſmaller Stalks, each having 1 large yellow 
Flower at their Top ſhaped like a Sun Flower; which, 
before it expands, is covered with the inflated Em- 

alement, which is ſour-cornered. The Seeds of this 

lant rarely ripen in England, but when they are 
obtained from Abroad, they ſhould be ſown'in. the 
full Ground in the Spring of the Year ; where, ſome- 
times they will remain a Year before the Plants come 
up, ſo that if they do not come up the ſame Year, 
the Ground ſhould not be diſturbed, but kept clean 
from Weeds, and wait till the ad Year to ſee. what 
Plants will come up. When the Plants appear, they 
muſt be kept clean from Weeds, and if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove dry, they will require to be frequently watered. 


n Autumn the Plants ſhould be tranſplanted into the 


Places where they ate to remain. | 
Theſe Plants will live 3 Years in a proper Soil and 
Situation, but as it does not increaſe here, the beſt 
Method is, to prceure good Seeds from Abroad annually. 
.A TETRAPETALOUS FLOWER is one compo- 
ſed of only 4 ſingle Flower Leaves, called Petala. 


TEUCRIUM, Lin. Gen. Pl. 625. Taurn. Inft. 


R. H. 207. Tab. 93. Tree Germander, . 
The Characters are, 
The Empalement of the Flowers is of 1 Leaf, cut into 
5 acute equal Segments at the Top, and is permanent. 
The Flower is of the Lip Kind with 1 Petal, having a 


4 plain, triangular, | Heart-ſhaped b which ſpread ort cylindrical Tube a little incurved at the Chaps. The 
9 


open. The Diſt or Middle of the Flower is made up of 


bermaphrodite Florets, f rm and cut into 5 Parts at 


the Brim, and reflexed; they have 5 ſbort Hair-like Stami- 


na, terminated by cylindrical Summits, and a naked Ger- 
men ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by 2 reflexed Stig- 


mas. The Germen becomes 1 naked roundiſh Seed. The 
female half Florets which compoſe the Ray or Border of” the 
Flower, their Petals rated out like a Tongue on 
ene Side, and are cut at their Points into 3 equal acute 
Parts. | Theſe have no Stamina, but a naked Germen ſup 
porting a ſlender Style with 2 twiſted Stigmas, fuccee 
by fingle naked Seeds. og. 
We have but one Species of this Genus. viz. _ 
'TETRAGONOTHECA. Lin. Sp. Pl. goz. This is 
the Tetragonstbeca doronici maximi folio. Hort. Elth. 
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upper Lip is ereft and deeply cut into 2 acute Segments. 
The lower Lip ſpreads and is cut into 3 Segments, the 
acute and ere, It has 4 Awl-ſbaped Stamina longer than 
the upper Lip and prominent between the Segments, termi- 
noted by ſmall Summits. It bas a Germen divided in 4 


Middle one is 7 and roundiſh, the 2 Side ones are 


Parts, ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by two flender 
. afterward turns to 4 roundih na- 


Stigmat. The 
ted Seeds which ripen in the Empalement. 
The Species are, 


1. Txucrivm folits cordatis undulatis obtuss erratis.. 
floralibus integerrimis concavis, caule fruticaſo. Lin. Sp. 


PI. 565. Tree Germander with Heart-ſhaped waved 
Leaves bluntly ſawed, thoſe between the Flowers con- 
cave and entire, and a ſhrubby Stalk, Teucrium multts.. 
J. B. Common Tree Germander” © 4, 
2. Tzu- 


J 
t 
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2. Tęue Riu folits ovatis crenatit, 7 lancco- 
lat is integerrimis, caule fruticoſo. Tree Germander with 
oval crenated Leaves, thoſe between the Flowers Spear- 
ſhaped and entire, and a- ſhrubby Stalk. Chamedrys 
Alpina Jrateſcens, foli ſplendente. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 205. 
Shrubby Alpine "Tree Germander with ſhining Leaves. 

3. IEUcRIUM folis integerrimis oblonge-ovatis petio- 
latis, ar glabris, ſubtus tomentofis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
563. Tree Germander with entire, oblong, oval Leaves 
having Foot Stalks, and being ſmooth above, and hoa 
underneath. Teucrium fruticans Bæticum. Cluf. Hiſt. 
1. p. 348. Spaniſh Tree Grmander. 

4. TeucxiuM foliis integerrimis, rhombeis, acutis, 
villeſir, ſubtus tomenteſit. Hort. Up/. 195. Tree Ger- 
mander with entire Leaves which are bairy, ſhaped 
like an acute Rhombus, and woolly on their under Side. 
Teucrium Hiſpanicum latiore folio. Tourn. Inſt. 208. 
| Spaniſh Tree Germander with a broader Leaf. 

5. TEvcRLUM foliis multifidis, floribus ſolitariis. Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 562. Germander with many-pointed Leaves, 
and Flowers growing fingly: Teucr um | Hiſpanicum 
ſupinum bhumilius, verbenæ tenuifoliæ foliis. Juſſieu. Low 
trailing Spaniſh Germander with Leaves like thoſe of the 
narrow-leaved Vervain. 

6. Teuckium folits multifidis, floribus verticillatis 
utringue ternis.' Lin. Sp. Pl, 562. Germander with 
many pointed Leaves, and Flowers growing in Whorls 
by Threes. Chamedrys foliis laciniatis. Lab. Obſerv. 
209. Germander with jagged Leaves. 


7. TeucxiuM foliis - ovatis inciſo-crenatis petiolatis, 


floribus ſubverticillatis. Hort. Cliff. 302. Germander 


with oval Leaves with crenated Cuts, having Foot 
Stalks, and Flowers growing almoſt in Whorls. Cha- 
medrys minor repens. C. B, P. 248. Smaller Creeping 


Germander. 

8. TrucrivM faliis ovatis utringue acutis, ſuperne 
ſerrato- dentatis, floribus racemoſir. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 
307. Gerinander with oval Leaves pointed at both Ends, 
and Saw-indented toward their Points, and Flowers 
growing in Runches. Chamedrys multiflora, tenuifolia 
Hiſpanica. Tourn. Inſt. 205. Spaniſh narrow-leaved 
Germander bearing many Flowers. 

9. Texvcriun foliis oblongo-ovatis inciſo-crenatis acu- 
minatis, floribus ſubverticillatis, Germander with oblong 
oval Leaves acute-pointed, jagged, and crenated, 
and Flowers growing almoſt in Whorls. Chamedrys 
major repens. C. B P. 248. Greater creeping Ger- 
mander. | | 

10. Teucrium foliis ovatis tomentofis, obtusè crena- 
tis, floralibus integerrimis, calycibus aculeatis. Teucrium 
with oval woolly Leaves obtuſely crenated, thoſe among 
the Flowers entire, and the Empalements of the 
Flowers ending in acute Points. Teucrium Creticum 
ndaratum flore purpureoe. H. R. Par. Sweet-ſmelling 
Germander of Crete with a purple Flower. 

11. Teucrium foliis oblongo-avatis ſupernè ſerratis 
villoſis, ſubtus incams ſeſſilibus, floribus ſubverticillatis. 
Teucrium with oblong oval Leaves ſawed toward their 
Points, hairy, and hoary on their under Side, fitting 
cloſe to the Branches, and Flowers growing almoſt in 
Whorls. Chamedrys Alpina villeſa. Tourn. Inſt. 205. 
Hoary Alpine Germander. 

12. Tzu ckiun folits cordatis ſcrraum peticlatir, ra- 
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cemis laterdlibus ſecundit, caule erecla. Lin. Sp. Pl. 564. 
Gerrhander with Heart-ſhaped ſawed Leaves having 
Foot Stalks, many long Bunches of Flowers growing 
from the Wings, and an upright Stalk. Scordium alte- 
rum ſroe - a} agreſtis. C. B. P. 247. Another Scordium 
or wild Sage. 

13. Tevcrrvm foliis oblongis 7 dentato- ſerra- 
tis, floribus geminis axillaribus, caule diffuſo. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
565. Germander with oblong Saw-indented Leaves fit- 
ting cloſe to the Branches, and Flowers growing by 
Pairs at the Wings of the Stalk which is diffuſed. Scor- 
dium. C. B. P. 247. Water Germander. 


14. Tzucriva foltis integerrimis ovatis utrinque acu- 


tis, racemis ſecundis villefis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 564. German- 
der with oval entire Leaves pointed at both Ends, 
and hairy Bunches of Flowers. Marum Syriacum vulgs 
Flor. Bat. 2. 84. Syrian Maſtick, or common Marum. 

15. TxevucrIUM foliis trifidis linearibus integerrimis, 
floribus ſeſſilibus axillaribus. Hort. Upſal. 160. German- 
der with linear, trifid, entire Leaves, and Flowers ſit- 
ting cloſe, growing out of the Wings of the Branthes, 
Chamepitys lutea vulgaris, ſive falio trifids. C. B. F. 
249. Common yellow Ground Pine having a trifid Leaf. 

16. TEUucRIUM foliis linearibus villoſeſſimis ſupernꝭ 
dentatis, floribus ſeſſulibus. Germander with the moſt 
hairy linear Leaves indented toward their Points, 
and Flowers ſitting cloſe to the Wings of the Stalk. 
Chamepitys meſchata, foliis ſerratis, an prima Dieſco- 


' ridis? C. B. P. 249. Muſk Ground Pine with ſawed 


Leaves, and probably the firſt of Disſcorides. 

17. TE&UcRIUM foliis linearibus tomentoſis integerrimis, 
floribus ſeſſilibus. Germander with linear, woolly, entire 
Leaves, and Flowers fitting cloſe to the Branches. Cha- 
mæpitys maſchata, foliis non ſerratis. Allion. Muſk Ground 
Pine with Leaves not ſawed. ' 

18. Txucxiux folits oblengo-ovatis obtus? dentatir, 


 flaribus ſalitariis alaribus pedunculatis, calycibus acutis. 


Germander with oblong oval Leaves bluntly indented, 
Flowers placed ſingly at the Wings of the Stalks, and 
acute Empalements. Teucrium Americanum Chamedryos 


folio, flore albe. Houft, MH. American Teucrium with 


a Germander Leaf and white Flower. 

19. Teucxium folis ovato-lanceolatir, inequaliter 
ſerratis, racemis alaribus terminalibuſque calycibus inflatit. 
Germander with oval ,Spear-ſhaped Leaves unequally 
ſawed, long Bunches of Flowers ſpringing from the 
Wings, — terminating the Stalks, and inflated Empale- 
ments. Chamedrys Americana, maxima, catarie folio, 
calyce weficario. Houſt. Np wr American Ger- 
mander with a Catmint „ and a bladdered Em- 
palement. 

The 1 Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
in Spein, and in /taly; it riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk, 
near 2 Feet high, ſending out many ligneous Branches, 
garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves, a little waved, 


bluntly ſawed on their Edges, a little more than an Inch 


long, and three Quarters broad near their Baſe, of a 
lucid green on their upper Side, but a little hoary on 
their under, ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks. The upper 
Part of the Branches for 6 or 8 Inches in Length is 
adorned with Flowers, which come out from the 
Wings of the Stalk, 2 or 3 ſtanding on each Side at 
every Joint; they are of a dirty white Colour, and 
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ſand on flender Foot Stalks; under each of theſe 
Whorls ſtand 2 ſmaller Leaves, which are entire and 
concave. The Flowers appear in July, and the Seeds 
ripen in Autumn. | 

This Sort was formerly preſerved in Green-houſes 
with great Cate, but of late Years it hath been planted 
out into the full Ground, and is found hardy enough 
to endure the Cold of our ſevereſt Winters without 
Shelter, provided it be planted on a dry Soil, 

This may be propagated by planting Cuttings in the 
Spring, on a Bed of freſh light Earth, obſerving to 
ſhade. and water them until they have taken Root; 
after which they will require no farther Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds, until the following Au- 
tumn, when they may be tranſplanted out into the 
Places where they are to remain, being very careful in 
removing them not to ſhake off all the Karg from their 
Roots, as alſo to water them, it the Seaſon ſhould 
prove dry, until they have taken freſh Root; after 
which the only Care they require, is to keep the Ground 
clean about them, and to prune off ſuch Shoots as are 
ill ſituated, whereby their Heads will appear more regu- 
lar, and the flowering Branches when they decay. 

It may alſo be propagated by Seeds, which generally 
ate produced in Plenty. If theſe are ſown on a Bed of 


light Earth in April, the Plants will come up in fix 


eeks after, and may be tranſplanted in Autumn where 

they are to remain. © os + 
e 2d Sort grows naturally on the Alps, but in the 
lower Parts, where the Cold is not very ſevere, and 
rally on moiſt Ground ; this hath a ſhrubby Stalk 
ike the former, and riſes about the ſame Height, but 
branches out more than that. The Stalks are covered 
with a ſhort hairy Down ; the lower Leaves are oval, 
crenated, and. of a lucid green on their uppet Side, 


but a little hoary on- their under ; the Leaves between 


the Flowers are Spear-ſhaped and entire; the Spikes 
of Flowers are much longer; the Flowers are larger, 
and their Colour more inclining to a yellow than thoſe 
of the former. This flowers at the ſame Time with 
the other, and may be propagated in the ſame Way. 
The 3d Sort grows naturally in Spain and Sicily, near 
the Borders of the Sea; this has a ſhrubby branching 
Stalk, which riſes 6 or 8 Feet high, covered with a 
hoary Bark. The Branches are garniſhed with ſmall 


oval Leaves, placed oppoſite, ſitting cloſe to the 
Branches; they are near one Inch long, and half an 


Inch broad, ſmooth on their upper Side, of a lucid 
green, and their under Sides are hoary. The Flowers 
come out from the Wings of the Stalk at the upper 


Part of the Branches; they ate ſingle one on each Side 
at a Joint ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks ; their Empale- 
ments are ſhort- and hoary. The middle Segment of 


the lower Lip is large, and indented at the Point; the 
Stamina are long-hooked, and ſupply the Place of the 
upper Lip; the Flowers are blue, and come in Suc- 
ceſſion greatFPart. of Summer, but the Plants ſeldom 
produce good Seeds in England. 

There is a Variety of this with variegated Leaves, 
preſerved in ſome Gardens. 

The 43d Sort is tenderer than the former, though this 
will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters, if planted 
on a dry Soil, and in a warm Situation, but in à ſevere 
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hard Froſt it is ſometimes deſtroyed, for which Reaſon 
the Plants are often preſerved in Pots, and removed into 
the Green-houſe in Winter. This is propagated by 
Cuttings as the former. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Spain; this has a 
great Reſemblance of the third, but the Branches 
ſpread more horizontally, The Leaves are ſometimes 

eart-ſhaped, and at others in Form of a Rhombus ; 
the lower Leaves, which are the largeſt, are an Inch 
and a Half long, and three Quarters of an Inch broad; 
the upper are ſmaller, and of a different Shape ; theſe 
are downy on both Sides, but the lower Leaves are only 


ſo on their under. The Flowers come out at the up- 


per Parts of the Branches as the former, but are larger 
and of a paler blue Colour. 

This is propagated as the other, and the Plants require 
the ſame Treatment. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Spain and Italy on 
moiſt Ground. The Stalks of this are herbaceous, 
and trail on the Ground ; they grow about a Foot in 
Length, and are garniſhed with deep green Leaves 
cut into many Points almoſt to the Midrib; they are 
ſmooth, and ſtand oppoſite. The Flowers come out on 
each Side the Stalks ſingly; they are white, and appear 
in July; theſe are each ſucceeded by 4 Seeds, which 
ripen in September. 

This Plant is *preſerved in Botanick Gardens for Va- 
riety; it is propagated by Seeds which mey be ſown in 
the Spring in the Place where the Plants are to remain, 
and, when they come up, will require no other Cul- 
ture but to thin them where they are too cloſe, and 
keep them clean from Weeds. Theſe Plants ripen their 
Seeds the firſt Year, but, if they are in a warm Situa- 
tion, they will live through the Winter. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
in Italy and Germany in the Corn Fields; this is an an- 
nual Plant which periſhes ſoon after the Seeds are ripe. 
The Stalks are four-cornered and hairy; they grow 
about a Foot long, and are garniſhed at every Joint 
by Leaves placed oppoſite, which are haity and cut 
almoſt to the Mid-rib, and the Segments are cut 
into three Points. The Flowers come out at the 
Wings of the Stalk in Whorls, 3 ſtanding together 
on each Side on ſhort Foot Stalks; they are white, 
and ſhaped like thoſe of the other Species; they ap- 
pear in June and July, and the Seeds ripen in Auguſt 
and September. . 


This is propagated by Seeds as the laſt, but if the 


Seeds of this are ſown in Autumn, or permitted to 


| ſcatter when ripe, they will ſucceed better than if 


ſown in the Spring, and the Plants will come earlier 


to flower, 
The 7 th Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 


and in Germany; this has a creeping fibrous Root, which 


ſpreads in the Ground, and multiplies greatly, ſending 
out many four-cornered hairy Stalks, 8 or 9 Inches 
long; theſe ſend out a few ſhort Branches, garniſhed 
with oval Leaves about an Inch long, and three Quar- 
ters broad, deeply crenated on their Borders, and ſtand 
on ſhort Foot deals ; they are of a light green above, 
but hoary on their under Side. The Flowers grow 
from the Wings of the Stalks, toward the upper Part 
almoſt in Whorls, ſtanding chiefly to one Side 1 
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Stalk; they are of a reddiſh Colour, the lower Lip 
turning upward. This Plant flowers in June and Fuly, 
and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

It is a perennial Plant, and propagates very faſt by 
its creeping Roots, and will thrive in almoſt any Soil 
or Situation: "The beſt Time to tranſplant it is in Au- 
tumn. This was a few Years ſince in great Requeſt as 
a Specifick for the Gout, but is at preſent in little 


eem. 
The 8th Sort grows naturally in Spain; this is a pe- 
rennial Plant, having ſome Reſemblance of the E. 
mer, but the Roots do not creep. The Stalks are 
taller and more erect; the Leaves are narrower, pointed 
at both Ends, and not fo deeply indented ; the Inden- 
tures are ſharper, and = toward their Points; the 
Stalks are garniſhed with Flowers great Part of their 
Length, which come out in Bunches at the Wings; 
they are longer than thoſe of the former, and of a 
brighter red Colour. This Plant flowers about the ſame 
Time with the former. 

It may be propagated by parting the Roots in Autumn, 
or by — the Seeds at the ſame Seaſon, which 
will more certainly ſucceed than thoſe ſown in the 
Spring. It loves an open Situation expoſed to the 
Sun, but will thrive in almoſt any Soil- which is not 
too moiſt, 

The gth Sort grows naturally in Italy; this is like 
the 7th Sort, but the Stalks grow almoſt twice the 
Length of thoſe, and ſend a greater Number of 


Branches. The Leaves of this are an Inch and a 


Half long, and three Quarters broad, and are more 
acutely indented on their Edges ; they are hairy, of a 
light green on their upper Side, and hoary on their 
under. The Flowers grow almoſt in Whorls from the 
Wings of the Stalks, to which they ſit very cloſe ; they 
are ſometimes red, and- at others white, and both Co- 
lours are often on the ſame Plant. This Sort flowers at 
the ſame Time as the former, and may be propagated 
the ſame Way. 

The 10th Sort grows naturally in the Iſland of Crete, 
and alſo about Nice in Itahy; this is a perennial Plant 
with a low ſhrubby Stalk, ſending out many Branches 
which are four-cornered and woolly ; theſe are garniſh- 
ed with oval Leaves about an Inch long, and three 
Quarters broad ; they are woolly on both Sides, and 
bluntly crenated on their Borders. The upper Parts of 
the Branches are adorned with purple Flowers in 
Whorls, having 2 ſmall oval entire Li under each 
Whorl; the Flowers are as large as thoſe of the firſt 
Sort, but their Cups are very woolly, and their Indentures 
end in ſharp Points. This flowers in Fuly, and when 
the Seaſon proves warm and dry, the Plants will produce 
good Seeds in England. 

This may be propagated either by Seeds or Cuttings 
as the two firſt Sorts, but the Plants ſhould have a dry 


Soil and a warm Situation, otherwiſe they will not live 


through the Winter in the open Air in England. 

The 11th Sort grows naturally on the Alps; this is 
like the 7th Sort, * the Stalks and Leaves are very 
hairy, ſawed toward their Points, hoary on their under 
Side, and ſit cloſe to the Branches. The Flowers are lar- 

er than thoſe of the 7 th Sort, and of a paler red Co- 
four: It flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in Auguſt. 
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This may be propagated by Seeds or parting the Roots 
as the 7tb. 

The 12th Sort is the common wild or Wood Sage, 
which grows naturally in Woods and Thickets in many 
Parts of England, ſo is rarely admitted into Gardens; 
this has a creeping perennial Root, from which ariſe ſtiff, 
ligneous, four-cornered Stalks a Foot and a Half high, 
garniſhed at each Joint by two Heart-ſhaped Leaves 
placed oppoſite, which are dightly ſawed on their Edges, 
and ſtand on Foot Stalks. The upper Part of the 
Stalks have 3 or 4 long Spikes of Flowers, which incline 
to one Side of the Stalk; they are of an herbaceous 
white Colour, and the Stamina are terminated by pur- 

le Summits. It flowers in Fuly, and the Seeds ripen 
in Autumn. This Plant will grow in any Soil or Situa- 
tion, and was formerly uſed in Medicine. 

The 13th Sort is the common Water Germander, 
which grows — in the Ifle of Ely, and ſotne 
other fenny Parts of England; this has a ſmall ſtringy 
fibrous creeping Root which is perennial, from which 
ariſe many four-cornered, trailing, diffuſed . Stalks, 
garniſhed with oblong, hairy, indented Leaves, fitting 
cloſe to the Stalks. The Flowers are produced at 
the Wings of the Stalks, two ariſing on each Side, at 
every Joint; they are of a purple Colour, and ſit 
very cloſe to the mc of the Leaves ; theſe appear 
in Fuly, but are. ſeldom ſucceeded by Seeds. The 
whole Plant has an Odour like that of Garlick. The 
Herb is uſed in Medicine. 


This Plant may be propagated by its creeping Roots, . 


or planting the youug Shcots in the Spring, as Mint, 
Penny Royal, c. and ſhould have a moiſt Soil, other- 
wiſe it will net thrive in Gardens. 


The 14th Sort is the common or Syrian Marum, . 


which owe naturally in Syria, and alſo in the King- 
dom of Valencia; this has a low ſhrubby Stalk, fend- 


ing out many ſlender ligneous Branches, which in warm 


Countries will riſe 3 or 4 Feet high, but in England it 
is rarely ſeen half that Height. The Stalks are very 


hoary, and are garniſhed with ſmall oval Leaves oppo-- 
ſite at each Joint; theſe are about the Srze of thoſe of 


Thyme, and are pointed at both Ends; they are green 
above, and hoary underneath; they have a piercing 


rateful Scent, ſo quick as to cauſe Sneezing. The- 


lowers grow in looſe whorled Spikes at the End of the 
Branches ; they are very downy, and the Flawers are of 


a bright red Colour; they appear in July and Auguſt, . 
nd 


but are not ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 


This Plant is caſily propagated by Slips or Cuttings, . 
which, if planted during the Summer Months on a 


Bed of light loamy Earth, covering them down cloſe 
either with Bell or Hand Glaſſes, and ſhading them 
from the Sun, will put out Roots very freely. When 
theſe have made good Roots, they may be tranſplanted - 
either into ſeparate ſmall Pots, or on a warm Border at 
about 6 Inches Diſtance every Way, obſerving to ſhade 


them from the Sun, and ſupply them with Water till . 
they have taken new Root; after which = will re 


quire no other Care, but to keep them clean from 


Weeds. Theſe Plants will live through the Winter in 
the open Air, if planted in a dry Soil and a warm 
Situation, when the Froſts are not very ſevere ; but in 
very hard. Winters they are frequently killed, if not 
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protected by Mats or ſome other Covering. There 
was about 40 Vears ago a great Number of theſe Plants 
growing in the warm Borders of the Royal Gardens at 
Kenfongton, which were clipped into conical Forms, and 
were near 3 Feet high, but now there are few Plants 
of a large Size to be found in the Engliſh Gardens, be- 
cauſe their Branches are annually cutto keep them ſhort. 
The Cats are very fond of this Plant, and where 
there are but few of theſe Plants, will deſtroy them, 
unleſs they are protected from them; but, where there 
is a great Number of the Plants together, the Cats ſel- 
dom touch them. 
The 15th Sort is the common Ground Pine, which 
is uſed in Medicine; it grows naturally on chalky ara- 
ble Land in ſeveral Parts of England ; it is an annual 
Plant, with a ſingle ligneous Root which ſtrikes deep in- 
to the Ground, ſending out a few flender Fibres from 
the Side, from which ariſe many weak trailing Stalks 
which are very hairy ; theſe are garniſhed with narrow 
Leaves ending with three Points, which are ſet by Pairs 
and croſs over each other at every Joint; they are 
hairy, and, when bruiſed, emit a ſtrong reſinous Odour. 
The Flowers fit cloſe to the Stalks at the Wings of 
the Leaves ; there are two or three of them at each 
Joint, of a bright yellow Colour, and ſhaped like the 
other Species; theſe appear in July, and the Seeds ri- 
pen in September. If theſe are permitted to ſcatter, the 
lants will come up better than if ſown, and require no 
other Care but to thin them and keep them clean from 
Weeds. | 

This Plant is greatly recommended for its Virtues ; 
there is ſcarce a better Herb than this for opening Ob- 
ſtructions; it is a ſtrong Diuretick, and an excellent Re- 
medy for the Rheumatiſm. 

The 16th Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
in Italy, and Spain; it is an annual Plant, with a ſingle 
ligneous Root fending out a few Fibres. The Stalks 
are about 6 Inches high, and are cloſely garniſhed with 
very hairy [narrow Leaves which are indented toward 
their Points. The Flowers come out from the Wings 


of the Stalks to which they fit very cloſe ; * are 


large, of a bright purple Colour, and appear in Fuly, 
but unleſs the Seaſon proves favourable, they are not 
ſucceeded by Seeds in England. | 

The 17th Sort grows naturally about Nice in Itahy, 
from whence it was ſent me; this is alſo an annual 
Plant, much like the former, but the Leaves are nar- 
rower and entire. The whole Plant is covered with 
white woolly Hairs, and the Flowers are ſmaller than 
thoſe of the former. 

Both theſe Plants ſucceed beſt, if, when they perfect 
their Seeds, they are permitted to ſcatter in the ſame 
Manner as the 15th Sort, or if the Seeds are ſown, it 
ſhould be in Autumn, for they rarely ſucceed when ſown 
in Spring. ; 

The 18th Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun, growing naturally at La Vera Cruz ; this is an an- 
nual Plant with an erect Stalk a Foot and a Halt high; 
it is four-cornered and ſmooth, garniſhed with ſmooth 
oblong oval Leaves bluntly indented ; they are about 
an Inch and a Halt long, and three Quarters of an Inch 
broad, ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers 
come out from- the Wings of the Stalks, 2 of them 
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arifing at each Joint, upon ſhort ſlender Foot Stake; 


they are ſmall and white, having ſhort Empalemen:; 


cut at the Brim into 5 very acute Points, The Flowers 
appear in July, and are ſucceeded by Seeds which ripen 
in Autumn. | 

The 19th Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Hon 
toun at the ſame Place with the former; this is alſo an 
annual Plant, with a ſlender upright four-cornered Stalk, 
which riſes 3 Feet high, and divides into ſeveral ſmooth 
Branches, garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 3 
Inches long and 1 broad, of a bright green on their up. 
per Side, but pale on their under; they are unequally 
ſawed on their Edges, and ſtand on long Foot Stalks. 
The Flowers come out in long Bunches from the Wings 
of the Stalk and alſo at the Top; they are pretty large, 
white, and have bladdered Empalements ; theſe appear 
late in July, and unleſs the Seaſon proves favourable, they 
will have no good Seeds ſucceed them. 

The 2 laſt Sorts are tender, ſo will not thrive in the 
open Air in England, and unleſs the Seaſon proves warm, 
they will not perfect their Seeds here. The Seeds 
ſhould be ſown in ſmall Pots in Autumn, which ſhould 
be plunged into the Tan Bed in the Stove between the 
other Pots, where they ſhould remain till Spring, and 
then they may be taken out, and plunged into a hot 
Bed, which will bring up the Plants. When theſe are 
fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a ſepa- 
rate Pot, and plunged into a hot Bed, and afterward trea- 
ted as other tender Plants which require conſtant Shelter. 

THALICTRUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 270. Tab. 143. 
Lin, Gen. Pl. 617. Mcadow Rue, ; 

The Charafers are, | 

The Flower bas no Empalement, but has 4 or 5 round- 

1 concave Petals which fall off ſon, and a great Num- 

f Stamina, broad and compreſſed toward their Tops, 
and terminated by Twin Summits which are oblong, with 
ſeveral very ſbort Styles fitting ſingly upm roundiſh Germi- 
na and crowned by thick Stigmrs. The Germina afterward 
turn to ſo many Keel-ſhaped Capſules collected in a Head, 
each containing 1 oblong Seed, 

The Species are ; 

1. THALICTRUM caule foliolo ſulcato, paniculd ered. 
Hort. Cliff. 226. Meadow Rue with a turrowed leafy 
Stalk, and many erect Panicles of Flowers. ThaliFrum 
majus, ſiliguũ angulſa aut ſtriat4 C. B. P. 336. Greater 
Meadow Rue with angular or channelled Pods. 

2. THALICTRUM caule anguloſo, foliis linearibus bifi- 
dis trifidiſque, paniculd multiplici erectd. Meadow Rue 
with an angular Stalk, narrow Leaves ending in 2 or 3 
Points, and many etect Panicles of Flowers. Thalic- 
trum majus, filigua ſeminis flriatd, foliis rugoſis trifidis. 
Mor. Umbel. 50. Greater Meadow Rue with ſtreaked 
Seed Veſſels and rough trifid Leaves. 

3- TnaticTRUM fruftibus pendu'is triangularibus 
redſis, caule tereti. Lin, HH. Pl, 547. Meadow Rue with 
a pendulous triangular Fruit, and a taper Stalk, Tbalic- 
trum maj us flaminibus flirum pur puraſcentibus. C. B. F. 
337. Greater Meadow Rue with purple Stamina to the 
Flowers, .commonly called feathered Columbine. 

4. THALICTRUM caule folioſa;ſulcato, foliis linearibus 
carnaſit. Dalib, Pariſ. 162. Meadow Rue with a furrow- 
ed leafy Stalk, and !'near fleſhy Leaves. Thalicùrum pra- 
tenſe minus alter um, Parifienfuum, foltis crafſforibus lucidic. 
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H. R. Par. Another ſmaller Meadow Rue of Paris with 
thicker ſhining Leaves. 
5. THALICTRUM foribus pentapetalis, radice fibroſa. 


Flor. Leyd. Prod. 486. Meadow Rue with Flowers ha- 


ving 5 Petals and a fibrous Root. Thalictrum Canadenſe. 
Cornut. Canad. 186. Meadow Rue of Canada. 

6. THALICT&UM floribus pentapetalis, radice tubero- 
14 Hort. Cliff. 227. Meadow Rue with Flowers having 
5 Petals, and a tuberous Root. Thalictrum minus aſpbo- 
deli radice, mag no flore. Tourn. Inſt. 271. Smaller Mea- 
dow Rue with an Aſphodel Root, and a large Flower. 

7. THALICTRUM foliis 3 floribus cernuis. 
Lin. Sp. PI. 546. Meadow Rue with Leaves cut into 6 
Segments, and nodding Flowers. Thalifrum minus. C. 
B. H 337. Smaller Meadow Rue. 

8. THALICTRUM caule paniculats ramoſiſſimo folioſo. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 545. Meadow Rue with a very branching pa- 
niculated leaty Stalk. Thalidirum minimum fetidiſſimum. 
C. B. P. 337. The leaſt ſtinking Meadow Rue. 

9. THALICTRUM. floribus dioicis Lin. Sp. Pl. 545. 
Meadow Rue with male and female Flowers. Tha- 
liarum pratenſe minus. Park. T heat. 265. Small American 
Meadow Rue. . 

10. THaLtIicTRUM feoliolis lanceolato-lincaribus integer- 
rimis Hort. Cliff. 226. Meadow Rue with Spear-ſhaped 
linear Leaves which are entire, Thalifrum pratenſe, an- 

u/tiſimo 4 C. B. FP. 337. The narroweſt- lea ved 

eadow Rue. 

11. THALICTRUM caule 2 ſubnudo, racemo 
fimplici terminali. Hort. Cliff. 227. Meadow Rue with a 
ſingle Stalk which is almoſt naked, and terminated by a 
ſingle Bunch * Flowers. Thaliftrum montanum mini- 
mum precox, foliis ſplendentibus. Mor, Hiſt. p. 325. The 
leaſt —— Rus ich ſhining pare a, . K 
. The iſt Sort grows naturally by the Side of Rivers 
and in moiſt Meadows in many Parts of England. This 
has a yellow creeping Root, from which . ariſe ſeveral 
furrowed Stalks, 5 or 6 Feet high, garniſhed at each 

oint with Leaves compoſed of many Lobes which dif- 
er in their Form and Size ; ſome are Spear-ſhaped and 
entire, others are obtuſe, and cut into 3 Points; they 
are of a deep green Colour on their upper Side, but 
pale on their under. The Flowers are of an herbaceous 
white Colour, and formed into many Panicles, ſtanding 
erect on the Top of the Stalks. Theſe appear in July, 
and are ſucceeded by ſhort triangular Capſules contain- 
ing one oblong Seed, 

he 2d Sort grows naturally in the Meadows about 
Montpelier. The Root of this is like the former; the 
Stalks are angular, and riſe 5 Feet high; they are bet- 
ter furniſhed with' Leaves, whoſe Lobes are very nar- 
row, ſome of them ending with 2, and others with 3 
Points, of a bright green Colour. The Flowers are 
yellow and are formed into many Panicles which termi- 
nate the Stalks. This Sort flowers about the ſame 
Time with the former. | . 

The 3d. Sort grows naturally on the Alps ; of this 
there are two Varieties; one with a green Stalk and 
white Stamina, the other has purple Stalks and Stzmina. 
Theſe two are propagated in Gardens, by the Title of 
feathered Columbine ; this hath a thick fibrous Root, 
the Stalks ate taper and riſe 3 Feet high; the Leaves 
are like thoſe o: the Columbine. The Flowers grow 
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in large Panicles at the Top of the Stalk. It flowers in 
June, and the Seeds, which are in triangular Capſules, 
ripen in Auguſt, © 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the Meadows about 
Paris ; this hath upright channelled Stalks which riſe 3 
Feet high, garniſhed at each Joint with winged Leaves 
compoſed of many linear flethy Lobes, which are for 
the moſt. part entire, ending in acute Points. The 
Flowers are of a yellowiſh white Colour; they appear 
in * and are ſucceeded by ſmall angular Capſules 


with one ſmall oblong Seed in each, which ripens in 


Auguſt. 


The 5th Sort grows naturally in North America; this 


has a fibrous Root of a dark Colour. The Stalks are 


ſmooth, of a purple Colour, and riſe 3 or 4 Feet high, 
branching toward the Top. The Leaves are like thoſe - 


of Columbine, of a grayiſh Colour, and ſmooth. 
The Flowers are produced in large Panicles at the Top 


of the Stalks ; they are larger than thoſe of the former 
Sorts, and have 5 white Petals which ſoon fall off, 


and a great Number of white Stamina with yellow 


Summits. This flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen - 


in Auguſt. | 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Spain; this has 
knobed Roots; the Leaves are ſmall, obtuſe, and in- 
dented in 3 Parts at their Points; they are of a gray iſn 


Colour and ſmooth. The Stalks rife a Foot and a Half - 


high, naked almoſt to the Top, where the Stalk divides 


into 2 or 3 ſmall ones, under. which is fituated 1 Leaf. 


Each Diviſion of the Stalk is terminated by a. ſmall 
Bunch of pretty large Flowers having 5 white Petals. 
The Flowers are almoſt diſpoſed in Form of an Umbel. 
T0 appear in Fune, and are ſucceeded by ſmall angu- 


lar Capſules containing 1 oblong Seed in. each, which 


ripen in Auguft.. 


The 7th Sort grows naturally in ſome Parts of Cam- 


bridgeſbire ; this has a creeping fibrous Root. The 
Stalks riſe about a Foot high, and are garniſhed with 


winged Leaves cbmpoſed of many obtuſe ſhort Lobes, 


which are cut into 6 Segments. The Stalks branch 


out wide; the Flowers grow in looſe Panicles; they are 
{mall and nodding. The Stamina are of an herbaceous 
white, and the Summits are yellowiſh. It flowers in June. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in the South of France; 


this hath a very branching Stalk which riſes about. 6 or 
7 Inches high, garniſhed with . winged Leaves which 


are downy, compoſed of a great Number of ſmall Lobes 


which are bluntly indented, and have a fœtid Scent. 


The Flowers grow in looſe Panicles, they are ſmall, ot 
an herbaceous white Colour, with yellowiſh. Stamina. 


This flowers in Fune. 


The gth Sort grows naturally in Nerth America.” . 
The Root of this is fibrous; the Stalks riſe near a Foot : 
high, and are almoſt naked to the Top, where hey 
have 1 Leaf, compoſed of many ſmall Lobes of à gray- 
iſh Colour, indented at their Points. The Flowets are 
produced in Tmall Bunches at the Top of the Stalks; 
they are male and female in different Planis. Theſe ap- 


rin June. 


The 10th Sort grows naturally in Ialy and ſome Parts 


of Germany ; this hath a perennial Root. The Stalks 


riſe from 2 to 3 Feet high ; the Leaves are winged- ; 
| like thoſe of the other Sorts ; their Lobes are my" 
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and entire. The Flowers are ſmall and are collected in 
Panicles at the Top of the Stalks, and are of an herba« 
ceous white Colour. bag 25; but 


Lb Does 1 o£ LI 17.3 YA 
The 11th Sort grows naturally on the Apt; this 


hath a fibrous creeping Root; the Leaves are. ſmall, 
blunt, and of a grayiſh Colour. The Stalks riſe about 
6 Inches high, and are almoſt naked; they are termi- 
nated by a looſe ſingle Spike of Flowers, each having 4 
Petals. This flowers the latter End of April, or the 
Beginning of May. . 4 

. Theſe. Plants are generally propagated by parting 
their Roots, The beſt Time For this Work is in Sep- 
tember, when their Leaves begin to decay, that they 
may take freſh Root before the Froſt comes on to pre- 
vent them; they ſhould alſo be planted in a freth light 
Soil, and have a ſhady Situation in which they wilk.thrive 
exceedingly, : though they may be planted in almoſt any 
Soil or Situation, provided it be not too hot and dry; but 
moſt of them creep fo much under Ground, as to be- 
come very troubleſome in a Garden, for which Reaſon, 
there are but. few of the Sorts admitted into Gardens. 
The zd, 5th, and 6th Sorts are frequently cultivated 
im the Gardens. The Roots of theſe do not creep like 
the others, and their Flowers have ſome Beauty to re- 
commend them, but the others are only kept in Bota- 
nick Gardens for Variety; therefore when they are ad- 
mitted, their Roots ſhould be confined in Pots, other- 
| wiſe they cannot be kept within Bounds. 

- THAPSIA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 321. Tab. t11. Lin. 
Gen. Pl. 323. The deadly Carrot, or ſcorching Fennel. 
The CharaAers are, 

It bas an umbellated Flower; tht general Umbel is large 
and compoſed of 'about 20 Rays which are nearly equal, 
theſe bave no Involucra ; the general Umbel is uniform. 
The: Flowers bave 5 Spear-ſhaped incurved Petals, and 5 


 Hair-like Stamina the Length of the Petals, terminated by. 


fingle Summits. It has an oblong Germen fituated under 
the Flower, ſupporting 2 ſbort Styles crowned. by * 
Stigma. - The Germen becomes an oblong Fruit, girt with a 
itudinal Membrane dividing into 2 Parts, each contain- 
ing 1 oblong Seed, pointed at both Ends, having plain Bor- 
ders on both. Sides. | 1 
The Species are, | 
1. Tharsa foliolis dentatis baſi cradunatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 105. Scorching Carrot with indented Lobes joined 
at their Baſe. Thapfia latifolia villoſa. C. B. P. 148. 
Broad-leaved hairy ſcorching Fennel. 
2. THArsIA foliis pinnatis, foliolis latiſſimis pinnatifidis 
. ſubtus villeſis petiolis decurrentibus. Scorching Carrot 


with winged Leaves having very broad Wing-pointed . 


Lobes, hairy on their under Side, and running Foot 
Stalks. Tbapſia maxima, latiſſims folio. C. B. F. 148. 
The greateſt ſcorching Fennel with a very broad Leaf. 

3. Trarsa foliolis multifidis baſi anguflatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 105. Scorching Carrot with many. pointed Lobes, 
narrowed at their Baſe. Tbapſia Carotæ folio. I. B. 3. p. 
487. Scorching Fennel with a Carrot Leaf. 

4. "DH avs1 a fdliolis multifidis ſetuceis. Hort. Cliff. 106. 
Scorching Carrot with many-pointed briſtly Lobes. Thap- 
fa tenuiore 2 Apula. Tourn. Inſt. 322. Narrow-leaved 
ſcorching Fennel of Apulia... - rd 
5. Trars1a 'foliis ternatis ovatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 262. 
Carrot with oval trifoliate Leaves. Sium folio 


. 
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infimo cordato, caulinis ternatis, omnibus crenatii Flor. V, irg. 
3. Water Parſnep with Heart- ſhaped Leaves, thole 
on the Stalks trifoliate, and all of them crenated, 

6. TunarstA folidlis multifidis acutir, ſubtus villsfir, 
petiolis biſpidis, Scorching Carrot with many-pointed 
acute Lobes, which are hairy on- their under Se, and 
have hairy Foot Stalks. Thapfia foliis apii 1 
fore luteo. Boerb. Ind. Alt. 1. 60. Scorching | ennel, with 
a ſtinking Parſley Leaf, and à yellow Flower. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, and 
the South of France ; this hath a thick fleſhy Root in 
Shape of a Carrot, which has an outward blackiſh Skin, 
the Inſide is white, bitter, and very acrid, with a little 
aromatick Taſte. The Leaves are winged the Lobes 
are thick, hairy, and indented; they are regularly cut 
into oppoſite Segments like other winged Leaves. The 
Stalk is ſpungy, and riſes about 2 Feet-high, dividing 
upward into 2 or 3 mall Branches, each being termina- 
ted by a large Umbel of yellow Flowerz, Theſe appear 
in June, and are ſucceeded by large, flat, bordered 
Seeds which ripen in Auguſt. nab 

The ad Sort grows naturally in Spain, and all over 
Old Caſtile, quite to the Pyrenean Mountains. The Root 
of this Sort is large, thick, and of a dark Colour without. 
The Leaves are very thick, and hairy on their under 
Side ; they ſpread circularly on the Ground, and ate 
divided into broad Lobes like moſt of the other umbel. 
liferous Plants. The Stalks riſe 3 or 4 Peethigh ; they 
are large, jointed, and full ot Pith, having 1 Leaf at 
each Joiat, ſhaped like thoſe at the Bottom, but are 


ſmaller as they are nearer the Top. The Stalk is ter- 


minated by a large Umbel of yellow Flowers which ap- 
pear the latter End of June and the Seeds ripen about 
two Months after. | a Arr 4. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in [taly and Spain. The 
Leaves of this 80 4 f 8 
almoſt as ſmall as thoſe of the Garden Carrot, but are 
rough and hairy, their Segments are always oppoſite, 
and are narrower at their Baſe than their Points. The 
Stalks riſe about 2 Feet high, and are terminated by 
Umbels of ſmall yellow Flowers which appear in July; 
theſe are ſucceeded by flat bordered Seeds which' ripen 
the Beginning of September, 25 now 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Apulia. The Root 
of this is about the Thicknel. of a Man's Thumb; 
the Bark is yellow and wrinkled, the Inſide white, and 
abounds with an acrid milky Juice; the Leaves are fine! 
divided like thoſe of Fennel, they are hairy, and fit 
cloſe to the Root. The Stalk riſes from 2 to 3 Feet 
high; it is naked and branches into 2 or 3 Stalks, each 
being terminated by a ſmall: Umbel of Flowers, which 
are large, 133 and appear in Juiy; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by flat Seeds, having cartilaginous Borders which 
ripen in September. 0 1 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in North America. 
The Seeds were ſent me by Dr. Benſel from Pbiladel- 
pbia. This has a flender Tap Root, ſhaped like that 
of Parſley; the Leaves'of the Bottom are Heart-ſhaped. 
The Stalk is ſingle and does not branch; it riſes near 2 
Feet high, is of a purple Colour, and lender ; this is 

arniſhed at each Joint with one trifoliate Leaf, whoſe 

bes are oval and crenated. The Stalk is terminate«| 

by a ſmall Umbel of purple Flowers, which appear in 


| July, 


rt are cut into many narrow Segments, 


as 0) r eee CV 
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Tuly, and are ſucceeded by compreſſed channelled Seeds 
which ripen in September. Dr. Gronvvius thinks this 


THE 
Style crowned by an ebiuſe Stigma. The Germen after- 
ward becomes a thick globular Capſule with 1 Cell, incle- 


Plant very like that which is figured by Aempfer by the fing 1 globular Serd. 


Title of Nindxi. : ad Lag 
The 6th Sort grows naturally in Auſtria; this has a 
taper Root as large as a Man's Thumb. The Leaves 
ſpread circularly on the Ground ; theſe are divided into 
ſeveral Parts ; the Lobes are very ſmall, and cut into 
many acute Segments or Points, which are oppoſite like 
winged Leaves ; they are rough and hairy. The Foot 
Stalks of the Leaves are broad and cloſely ſet with prick- 
ly Hairs ; the Stalk riſes near 2 Feet high, and is ter- 
minated by an Umbel of yellow Flowers, which appear 
in July, and are ſucceeded by bordered compreſſed 
Seeds which ripen in September. 
Theſe Plants are only propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in Autumn; for if they are kept out of 


| the Ground till Spring, they often-miſcarry, or if they 


grow, they commonly lie a whole Year in the Ground 
before the Plants come up; whereas thoſe Seeds which 
are ſown in Autumn, generally grow the following Spring. 
Theſe ſhould be ſown in Drills, 'in the Place where they 
are deſigned to remain. The Drills ſhould be at leaſt 
two Feet and a Half aſunder, becauſe the Plants ſpread 
their Leaves very wide, When the Plants come up in 
the Spring, they muſt be carefully cleared from Weeds ; 
and where they are too cloſe together, ſome of them 
ſhould be drawn out, to give Room for the others 10 
grow, but at this Time they need not be left more than 
2 or 3 Inches apart; for the firſt Year the Plants ariſe 
from Seeds, they make but flow Progrefs, ſo the Au- 
tumr following the remaining! Part of the Plants may 
be taken vp, leaving thofe which are deſigned to remain; 
about 18 Inches aſunder; and thoſe Plants which are'ta. 
ken up, may be tranſplanted into another Bed, if they 
are wanted. After the firſt Year theſe Plants will re- 
quire no farther Cate, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds; and every Spring juſt before the Plants begin to 
puſh out new Leaves, the Ground ſhould be careful 

dug betweenthe Plants, to looſen it, but the Roots mu 

not be injured, leſt it ſhould. cauſe them to decay. 
The Plants being thus managed, will continue ſeveral 
Years, and uce Flowers and Seeds annually, from 
which new Plants may be raifed. 'They delight in a 
ſoft loamy Soil, and if they are expoſed only to the 
Morning Sun, they will thrive better than if they have 
a warmer Situation, for they endure the Cold of our 


Winters very well. 


The Roots of the 3d Sort were formerly uſed in 
Medicine, but are now never ordered, being ſuppoſed to 
have à poiſonous Quality. Boerbouve ſays it has much 
the ſame Qualities as Euphorbium, it burns the Bowels 
and produces a Diarrhæa. | 
THELIGONUM. Lin. Gen. Pl: 947. Cynecrambe. 
Tourn. Cor. $2. Tab. 485. Dogs Cabbage. | 
„The Geraten ace | 
It has male and female Flowers on the ſame Plant. The 
male Flowers have a turbinated Empalement of I Leaf, cut 
into 2 Segments which turn lac wurd. It has no Peta but 
ſeveral ereft Stamina the Length of the Empalement, termi- 


nated by ſingle Summits. Tb. female Flowers have a ſmall 


bifid Empalement of I Leaf which is permanent. It bas 
— = has @ globular Germen, ſupporting a ſbori 
Vol. II. | 


We have but one Species of this Genus, vis. 
HELIGONUM. Sauv. Monſp. 129. This is the Cy. 
nocrambe Diofcoridis C. B. P. 122, Dogs Cabbage of 

Diofcorides. | l b 
his Plant grows naturally in the South of France, 
in Italy, and Tartary. It is an annual Plant, which de- 
cays a$ ſoon as the Seeds are ripe. . The Stalks trail on 
the Ground like thoſe of Chickweed ; they grow about 
a Foot Jong; their Joints are pretty cloſe ; theſe are 
garniſhed with oval acute- pointed Leaves, ſtanding on 
pretty long Foot Stalks, which are bordered. At each 
Joint is placed one of theſe Leaves, and from the ſame 
Point come out ſeveral ſmaller Leaves of the ſame 
Shape on ſhorter Foot Stalks. The Flowers are pro- 
duced: from the Wings of the Stalk in Cluſters fitting 
very cloſe ; they are ſmall, of an herbaceous. white Co- 
lour, ſo make no great Appearance. The male and ſe- 
male Flowers grow 'from the ſame Foint. The female 
Flowers are ſucceeded by a fingle roundiſh Seed, which 

ripens in Autumn. | | 

It is preſerved in Botanick Gardens for Variety, 
The Seeds of this muſt be ſown in Autumn, in the 
Place where the Plants are to remain; for when they 
are ſoun in the Spring, the Plants rarely , come up the 
ſame Lear. They require ho other Culture but to keep 
them clean from Weeds, and thin them where they are 
wag 250 - | BP 
. THEOBROMA. Lin. Gen. N. 806. Guazuma, Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 36. Tab. 18; Baſtard Cedar. 1 
c — . pa 

De Empalement of the © Flower is compoſed of 2 ov 
concave Leaves refloxed. | The Flawer 2 4 
which ſpread open, and are bollowed like a Spoon; from the 
T 7 of each Petal comes out a bifid briſtly Ligula, divided 
like 2 Horns. It has @ great Number of ſbort Stamina 
Joined'in 5 Bodies, and the Length of the Petals which are 
terminated by roundiſh Summits, and a roundiſh Germen 
ſupporting a ſingle Style the Length of the Petals crewned 
by' a fingle Stigma. The Germen afterward turns to a 
roundiſh Fruit with 5 Angles, opening in 5 Cells, each 
containing ſeveral Steds, gone | 

We have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

THEOBROMA folris ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 379. Theobro- 
ma with ſawed Leaves. Guazuma arbor ulmifolia, fructu 
ex pur pura nigro. Plum. Nov. Gen. 36. Tree Guazuma 
with an Elm Leaf and ablack purple Fruit. 

This grows naturally in moſt of the Iſlands in the 
IF:/t-Indies, where it riſes io the Height of 40 or 50 
Feet, having a Trunk as large as à middle-ſized Man's. 
Body, covered with a dark brown furrowed Bark ſend- 
ing out 'many Branches toward the Top, which ſpread 
out wide on every Hand, and are garniſhed with ob- 


long Hearthaped Leaves placed alternate, which ate 


near 4 Inches long, and 2 broad near their Baſe, ending 
in acute Points, of a bright green on their upper Side, 
and pale on their under, ſawed on their Edges, with 4 
ſtrong Mid-rib, and ſeveral tranſverſe Veins, and ſtand 
on ſhort. Foot Stalks, The Flowers come out in 
Bunches from the Wings of the Leaves; they are ſmall | 
and of a yellow — having 5 concave Petals which 
tt 


ſpread 
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{pread open circularly, and a great Namber of Stami- 
fra which it their Baſe are joined in 3 Bodies,  termina- 
fed by roundiſn Summits. In the — is ſituated a 
roundiſh Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style the Length 
of the Stamina, crowned by a ſingle Stigma. Fhe 
Germen afterward turns to a count warted Eruit ha- 
vying 5 obtuſe Angles, and 5 Cells which contain ſeve- 
ral irregular. Seeds. | | 

The Wood of this Tree is white and duQile, fo is 
frequently cut into Staves for Caſks. The Fruit and 
Leaves are good Fodder for Cattle, therefore when the 


Planters clear the Land from Wood, they leave. the 


Trees of 'this Sort ſtanding for the Feed, which: is of 
— Uſe in dry Seaſons, when the common Fodder is 
ce. | ; 

There are ſome Plants of this Sort preſerved. in the 
Gardens of ſome curious Perſons ; it is propagated. by 
Seeds, which muſt be procured as freſh as poſſible, from 
the Countries where the Plants grow naturally. Theſe 
ſhould be ſown on a good hot Bed in Spring, and 
when the Plants are fit to remove, they th 
planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot, and plunged into a hot 
Bed of Tannets Bark, obſerving to ſhade. them from 
the Sun. till they have fakes new Root, then they ſhould 
be treated as the Coffee Tree, keeping them always in 
the Tan Bed in the Stove. | 3 

THLASPI Turn. Inſt. R. H. 212. Tab. 101. Lin. Gen. 
Planti 219. Mithridate, or Treacle Muſ tar. 

— The . J „ 2 | 

e Empalement of the Flower is compoſed of 4 cual con- 
cave Petals which fall off. The Flower bas 4 oval Pitals, 
double the Size of the lement, placed in Form of 4 
Croſs ; it bat 6 Stamina half the Length of the Ptals, 2 
of which 2 ſhorter than the 148 9 by acute 

1, and a roundiſh compreſſad Germen, ſupporting 6. 
le Style, the Tall of 4% Stamina, . crowned. by an 
obtuſe Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes an oval, 
Heart-fhaped oo little Pad, with an acute Barder di- 
vided into 2 Ce an intermediate Partition, containing 
2 or 3 Seeds in each. f eos of oledioen 
The Species are, PI 14 
1. TAI Ir Blicolis fubrotundis Joliit.fapittatt / den- 
tut intanis.” Hart. Cliff. 330. Treacle Muſtard with 
roundiſi Pods; and Arrow-poiiiteds. hairy, and indented 
Leaves. Th i om vaccariæ incans folio mayus. C. 
B. P. 106. Mithridate Muſtard, or Baſtard Cres. 
2. TaHLAsPl filicults orbiculatis, of his oblongis dentatis 
tabris. Flar. Lapp. 251. Treacle luſtard with orbicu- 
xr Pods, «0 obloog, indented, ſmooth. Leaves, Thlaſ- 
pi arvenſe fliquis latir. C. B. P. 105. Treacle Muſtard, 
or Penny Creſs. 83 * 

3. TarAs rl ſſliculis ſubrotundis, foliis ablongo- cor dati. 
amplexicaulibus integerrimis. reacle Muſtard with 
roundiſh Pods, and oblong, Heart-ſhaped, entire Leaves 
which embrace the Stalks. . Tblaſpi arvenſe, perfoliatum 
majus. C. B. P. 106. The greater, wild, perfoliate 
Treacle Muſtard. | 


. 


4. Tat ater /liculir uborbieulati: faliis lancral 405 in | 
. 7 at ork Cl by Treacle Myſtard with Leaves 
. and Spear · ſnaped entire Pods. 'T blaſps 
c 


B18 tordatd, peregrinum. J. * 927. Foreign Trea- 
Muſtard wah a | 11 


c eart-ſhaped Pod. 


* 


be each Flo 


8. Tur ai fllculir fubroatic ventricyſc, fuliis blon:. 


THL | 
zi: obtufis denitatis glabris. Prod. Loyd. 334. Treacle 
Muſtard with almoſt oval ſwellmg Pods, and oblong, 
blunt, ſmooth, indented! Leaves. Thin/pi Allium reds. 
lens. Mor. Hiſt. 2. p. 297. Treacle Muſtard with the 
Smell of Gaflick: | pup | 
6. TurAaser flicwis fubyotundis pileſis, nw caulini⸗ 
ſagittati- birſutis. Prod, Leyd: 333. Treacle Muſtard with 
ronudiſh hairy Pods, and hay Arrow pointed Leaves 
on the Stalks. T blaſpi villoſum capſutis birſutis C. B. F. 
106. Perennial Mnhridate Muſtard. . | 
7. ThiAs l filiculis abcordatis, folits radicalibus cunei- 
formibus integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 647. Treacle Muſtard 
with Heart-ſhaped Pods, and the lower Leaves Wedge- 
ſhaped and entire. Th/a/pi foliit globularie. J. B. 2. p. 
926. Treacle Muſtard with a blue Daizy Leaf. 
8. THLA8P1 flieulis ellipticis, foliis lanteolate-linsari- 
bus integer rimir. Sauw. Manſp. 53. Treacle Muſtard 
ith elliptieal Pods, and kncar, Spear-ſhaped entire 
15 Thlaſpi paruum faxatile, flore rubente. C. B. 
F. 107, Small rocky Treacle Muſtard with à reddiſh 
were: ys | N 0 1 
The ut Sort grows naturally among the Corn in di- 
vers Parts of England, as alſo on the Side of dry Banks; 
it is a biennial Plant, Which periſhes foon after it has ri- 
ned its Seeds. The: Root is ' compoſed of ligneous 
Fibres which ſpread in the Ground; the Leaves are 
near: Inches long, narrow at their Bafe, and broader 
toward, their Points, where they have ſeveral Inden- 
tures 3 they are hoary on both Sides. The Stalk riſes 
about a Foot high, branching out toward the Top, and 
is pretty cloſely iſhed with Leaves, alter- 
nately, fitting cloſe to the Stalks, whoſe Ears embrace 
the Stalk, The Pjowers ave produced in ſhort Spikes at 
the End of the Stalks ; they are ſrnail, white, and com - 
poſed of 4,Petats placed in Form of 2 Crofs ;; theſe ap · 
pear in June, and are ſucceeded by ' roundiſh Capſules 
having 2 Cells, containing 2 or 3 Seeds in each, 
which ripen in Auguſt. The whole Plant bas a warm 
biting Taſte. The of this are frequently uſed in- 
ſlead of tho of the next, which is the Sort directed to 
entet the Compoſttion of Fenice T reacle. * 
The 26: Sort is an annual Plant which grows natural- 
ly in ſeveral-Parts of England I have found n growing 
in Plenty in the Meadows on the right Hand Side of 
Gedalming. The Root of this is compoſed of flender 
Fibres z the Stalk rifes a Foot high, is angular, chan- 
nelled, and ſmooth z the Leaves are abont a Inches long, 
are ſmooth and indented, of a deep green Colour, and 
fit cloſe to the Stalks; the Flowers are produced in 
looſe Spikes toward the upper Part of the Stalks, are 
ſmall, white, and compoſed of 4 Petals: placed croſſ- 
wiſe like the formen 3 theſs art ſucceeded by broad, 
flat, roundiſh compreſſed Pods, having leafy: Borders, 
which have 2 Cells, each containing 2 of 3 dark. brown 
Seeds taſting like Garlick, It fſowers in June, and the 
Seeds, which are an Ingredient in Theriden, ripen in 


5 3d Sort is art annual Plant, which grows natu- 
rally. in the northern Counties of England. Of this there 
ate two Sorts mentioned in Books, which differ only in 
Size, ſo that I believe it is owing to the different Sorts.in 
which they gro, for 1 have frequemiy 'fown the Seeds 
of. both in the Garden, where, when the A 
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up, they have proved N e ſgme. The Stalks of 
this riſe about 2 Inches high, and are divided at the Top 
into eral Branches, ich ate clothed with oblong 
Heart - ſnaped Leaves, whoſe Bafes embrace the Stalks; 
they ate ſmooth and entire. The Flowers ate ſmall, 
white, and are produced in looſe ſhort Spikes at the End 
of the Branches ; they appear the Beginning of June, 
and the Seeds ripen early in Aug ſt. ' 


The 4th Sort Se in Sicily 3 this is a bi- 
ennial Plant, w ſe 


gfe Stalks riſe 8 or 9 Inches high, 
branchigg out toward the Top, and ate garniſhed with 


blunt thick Leaves, of a grayiſh Colour which are 


Spear ſhaped and entire 3 they are placed oppoſite ſit- 
ting cloſe to the Stalk ; they have a bitter warm Taſte. 
The Flowers are produced, in looſe Spikes at the Top 
of the Stalks ; they are ſmall, and of a purple Colour, 
having 4 Heart-ſhaped Petals placed in Form of a 
Croſs; theſe are ſucceeded. by Heart-ſhaped Pods of a 


fine green Colqur, divided into 2 Cells, each contain- 


ing 3 or 4 ſmall oblong yellowiſh Seeds, which have an 
85 * It flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen 
in Auguſt, 

The Sth Sort, is an anoual Plant which grows na- 
turally in the northern Parts of Hurepe; this riſes about 
6 or 8 Inches high. The Stalk branches toward the 
Top, and is garniſhed with oblong ſmooth bluot, Leaves 
a little indented; theſe fit cloſe to the Stalk, and, if 
bruiſed, have a ſtrong Scent of Garlick. The Branches 
are terminated, by looſe be; of ſmall white Flowers, 
compoſed of 4 -roundiſh Petals, placed in Form of a 
Croſs. ; . theſe appear in June, and are ſucceeded by ſwel- 
ling roundiſh Pods, containipg a few dark brown Seeds 
which ripen in Fu). 5 Nun. 

The 6h Sort grows naturally in Wales, and in a few 
Places in , England; tþis has a perennial creeping Root. 
The lower Leaves are oblong and hoary ; they are very 

Nightly ſinuated, but not indented on the Edges. The 
Stalks, are about 5 or 6 Inches long, and are bent to- 
ward the Ground ; the Flowers are rather larger than 
thoſe of the _firſt Sort, but are of the ſame Form ; the 
Pods are-hoary, but not hairy. It flowers in May, and 
the Seeds ripen.in July. This grows naturally on the 
Side of a Bank beyond Wandſworth in the Road to 
Putngy. _ x 

The 7th Sort grows naturally on the Alps, and in 

ſome Parts of Toriſbire in dry ſtony Paſtures. The 
Root of this is perennial and creeping ; the Stalks riſe 
4 or 5 Inches high; the lower Leaves are Wedge-ſhaped, 
Lang broad and rounded at their Points, but narrow 
at their Baſe, of à deep green Colour, and entire; 
thoſe upon the Stalks are rounder, and fit very cloſe. 
The Flowers are produced'in looſe Spikes at the End of 
the Branches; they are ſmall and white, ſhaped like 
thoſe of the other 8 appear in May ; theſe are 
ſucceeded by reundiſh Heart-ſhaped Pods, divided into 


2 Cells, each containing 2 or 3 brown-Seeds which ri- 
pen in Jug. 


The g ih Sort grows natutally in rocky: Places, in the 


South of France, in gain, and Italy ; it is a biennial 


Plant with us. The Root is compoſed of lignequs tough 


Fibres, which penetrate the Crevices of the Rocks ; the 


lower Leaves are roundiſh, fleſhy and entise ; the Stalks 


riſe about 5 Inches high, and divide into mall Branches, 


T H 


gargiſhed with linear Spear- ſhaped entire Leaves about 
| Ag: oaks an Inch leng they are fleſhy, and of 


a deep green Colour, having ſmooth Surfaces. The 
Flowers grow in lopſe Spikes at the End of the Branches; 
they are of a beautiful ted Colour with ſome dark blood 
Stripes; theſe are ſucceeded by oblong elliptical Pods 
which contain ſeveral ſmall red Seeds. It flowers in 
June, and the Seeds ripen in Auguſt. . 87 

Theſe Plants are prapagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown, where:the Plants are to remain, which may be 
performed either in the Spring or Autumn, but the lat- 
ter is to be preferred, becauſe the Seeds at that Seaſon 
never fail, and the Plants, wbich come up before Win- 
ter, will grow much ſtronger, and produce a greater 
Quantity of Seeds than thoſe [pwn in the Spring eſpe- 
cially if the Seaſon proves diy, and there is very lit- 
tle anger of the Plants bei injured by Froſt in Win. 
ter, if they. are upgn dry Giovad. When the Plants 
come up, they will require no other Cate, but to thin 
them where they ate top cloſe, and keep them clean 
from Weeds. | | | 

Theſe 2 Sorts, which are firſt mentioned, may be 
cultivated for. thejt Seeds to be uſed in Medicine, ſo may 
be ſown thin upon Beds of light Ground, as other Gar- 
den Plants, and when ey come up, the Ground ſhauld 
be-hoed (jo deſtroy the Weeds, and where hey are too 
thick, they Chould.be cut up in the ſame Manner as is 
practiſed for Onions, , Carrots, &c. leaving them 3 gr 
4 Inches apart, and by twice hoeing the Ground, if it 
is well pe ormed, and in dry West ier, it will keep the 
Ground, clean till the See F 
The other Sorts ate ſeldom cultivated but in Bota- 
nick Gardens for Variety, ſo a few Plants of each will 
be ſufficient ; therefore theſe may be ſown in Drills, 
and when the Plants come up, they muſt be thinned, 
and kept clean from Weeds. If the Seeds, of theſe 
Plants are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up 
without Care. | 

THIS,LLE. - Se Carduus. | 

THORN APPLE. Ser Datura. l 

THORN. the Glaſtenbur. See Meſpilus. | 

THURIFEROUS Panties bearing or producing' 
Frankincenſe. f * 

THUYA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 586. Tab. 358. Lig. 
Gen. Pl. 957. The Arbor Vitz, vulgo; in French, Ar- 
bre de Vie. | 4 

The Charade are, b. | 

It has male end female Fluri in be ſame Plant ; the 
male Flowers proguced in an o 2240. The Flowers 
are placed oppoſite upon the common Foot Stalk, each Flower 
embracing it with its Baſe ; theſe come out of an oval ron- 
cave Scale ; they have no Petals, but 4 Stamina ſcarce diſ- 
cernible ; their Summits adhere to the Baſe of the Scale of 
the * . The female Flowers are collected in a com- 
mon almoſt eval Cone, 2 Flawers flandir oppoſite in each 
Scale ; they have no Petals, But @ final „ Sup- 
porting a flender Style, erawned y A fingle Stigma; theſe 


are ſucceeded by an along oval Cone, opening longitzdinally, 
and 


whoſe: Scales are almoſt, equal, convex on the Uuthde, 
obtuſe, each containing an oblong Seed, with a membrana- 
ceous Wing. 
The Species axe, 
1. THUYA frobilis Levibus, ſquamis obtiſit. Hort. Cf. 
In 449 · 


1 


THU 


Theopbraſti. C. B. P. 488: "The common Arbor Vite. 

2. Tho vA firobilis ſquarrefir, ſquamis atuminatis re- 
Rexis. Hort. Upſal. 289. Thuya with rugged Cones, and 
acute · pointed reflexed Scales. Thuya frobilis uncinatis, 
ſquamis ' reflexa-acuminatis, Flor. Leyd. Prod. 87. The 
China Arbor Vitæ. 4 Vx 

The iſt Sort, grows naturally in Canada, Siberia, and 
other northern Countries, bat has been long an Inhabi- 
tant in the EngfiſÞ Gardens. Tn ſome of theſe Gardens, 
which have not been altered, there are ſome of theſe 
Trees of a large Ste: It has a ſtrong woody Trunk 
which riſes to the Height of 40 Feet or more, The Bark, 
while young, is ſmooth, and of a dark brown Colour, but, 
as the Trees advance, the Bark becomes cracked and 
leſs ſmoath. The Branches are produced irregularly on 
every Side, ſtanding almoſt horzontal, and the young 
ſlender Shoots frequently hang downward; theſe Branch- 
es ſtand but thin, 'and the younger Branches only are 
garniſhed with Leaves, ſo that when the Trees are grown 
large, they make but an indifferent Appearance, being 
ſo thinly clothed with Leaves. The young Branches 
are flat, and the ſmall Leaves lie imbricatim over each 


other like the Scales of Fiſh ; the Flowers are produced 


from the Side of the young Branches, pretty near to 
the Foot Stalk, the male Flowers grow in oblong Kat- 


Eins, and between theſe the female Flowers are collected 


in Form of Cones. When the former have ſhed their 
Farina, they ſoon after drop off, but the female Flowers 
are ſucceeded by oblong Cones, having obtuſe ſmooth 
Scales, containing one or two oblong 
early in Spring, and the Seeds ripen in September. The 
Leaves of this Tee have a rank oily Scent when bruiſed. 
The 2d Sort grows naturally in the northern Parts of 


* China, where it riſes to a conſiderable Height, but this 


has not been long enough in Europe to have any Trees 
of latge Size Here. Ihe Seeds of this Sort were firſt 
ſent to Paris by ſome of the Miſſionaries, and there are 
ſome of the Trees growing in the Garde ps of ſome curi- 
ous Perſons there, which ate more than twenty Feet high. 
The Branches of this Sort grow cloſer together, and are 
much better adorned with Leaves, which ate of a brighter 
green Colour, ſo make a much better Appearance than 
"the other, and, being very hardy, is eſtee med prefera- 
ble to moſt of the ever-green Trees with ſmall Leaves, 
for Ornament in Gardens. The Branches of this Tree 
croſs, each other at right Angles ; the Leaves are flat, 


440. Thuya with ſmooth Cones, and obtuſe Scales. Th 


| THY TEE 
its drying; where this is performed in Time, it will fave 
the Trouble of watering the Cuttings, and it will be 


much better for them, becauſe when theſe are are put- 
- ting out their young Fibres, if they are much watered, 
it will rot them while they are tender. Theſe Cuttings 


will be rooted enough to tranſplant by the next Autumn, 


when they may be either planted in Beds or in Nurſery 


U 


rg to be trained up. » —_ 

hen they are propagated by Layers, the youn 
Branches 8 ſhould be laid Aus in Autumn, Lick 
will alſo put out Roots dy the next Autumn, when they 
may be taken up, and tranſplanted in the ſame Man- 
ner as thoſe raiſed from Cuttings, but although theſe are 
very expeditious Methods of propagating this Tree, yet 


thoſe who are deſirous to have large Trees, ſhould always 


' propagate them by Seeds, for the Plants ſo raiſed will 


be much preferable to the other. 
There is a Variety of the firſt Sort with variegated 


Leaves, which ſome People keep in their Gardens for 


eds. It flowers 


Variety ; but as this proceeds from a Weakneſs in the 
Plants, whenever they become ſtrong and vigorous, 
they always return to their plain Colour, to prevent 
which, they generally plant them in very poor Ground. 
This Variety can only be preſerved by propagating the 
Plants either by Cuttings or Layers. : 
The Gina Sort is generally propagated by Layers as 
the former, but the Sa of this, if rightly managed, 
will take Root very freely, but moſt People have. over 
nurſed them. If theſe are Jug in September in a Bor- 
der of ſoft Loam, expoſed to the Eaſt, and before the 
hard Froſt lets in, the Surface of the Ground covered 
with old Tanner's Bark about 2 Inches thick, it will 


prevent the Froſt, from penetrating the Ground very 


deep, and if this remains in the Spring, it will alſo keep 


the Ground moiſt, for if theſe Cuttings, or Layers of 


but the ſingle Diviſiens of the Leaves are ſſender, and 


the Scales are ſmaller, and lie cloſer ovef each other 
than thoſe of the firſt Sott. The Cones are alſo much 
larger, and of a beautiful gray Colour ; their Scales end 
in acute reflexed Points. | 
Theſe Trees may be propagated by Seeds, Layers, or 
Cuttings, . The iſt Sort is commonly propagated by 
Cuttings ; theſe ſhould be planted in 7 road! on a ſha- 
dy Border, and in a loamy Soil; the Cuttings ſhould be 
choſen from the Shoots of the ſame Year, with a fmall 
Joint of the former Year's Wood at the Bottom of each. 
Theſe ſhould be planted 3 or 4 Inches deep, in Propor- 
tion to their Length, treading the Ground cloſe to 
them to prevent the Admiſſion of Air. If the follow- 


ing Spring ſhould prove dry, there ſhould be a little 
"Mulch laid over the Surface of the Ground to prevent 


this Sort are watered in the Spring, when they are begin- 
ning to put out young Fibres it will certainly rot them, 


as I have frequent] pens, therefore I adviſe 
eſe 


every one not to wather theſe Cuttings or Layers, nor 
ſhould, the Plants be, much watered when tranſplanted, 


for the ſame Reaſon ; but as there are many Plants now 


in England which ripen their Seeds, thoſe u ho can be 
ſupplied with them, ſhould prefer this to both the other 


Methods of propagating the Plants ; for, after the firit 
two Veats, the ſeedling Plants will greatly outſtrip the 
other” in Growth, and the Plants will de much hand- 


ſomer. 


Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, 
which is in the Spring. Theſe ſhould 'be'fown in Pots 
filled with Yoſt loamy Earth, and plunged into the 
Ground in an Eaft Border, where they may have only 
the I Hers obſerving always to keep the Pots 
clean from Weeds. Sometimes theſe Seeds will come 
up the ſame Year, but they often lie in the Ground till the 
next Spring ; therefore the Pots ſhould be put in a 
common hot Bed Frame in Winter, and in. the Spring 
the Plants will come up; theſe muſt not be too much ex- 
pofed to the Sun the firſt Year, and if in the next Win- 
ter they are ſheltered under a Frame, it will be a good 
Way to preſerve them, and the Spring following they 
may be tranſplanted into Beds,. and treated as thoſe pro- 
pagated by Cuttings. 

YMBRA. Lim Gen. PL 627. g 
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The CharaAers are, 

It has an Empalement of 1 Leaf whoſe Brim is cut into 
a Lips; the upper Lip is broad, and has 3 equal Points ; 
the under is narrow and cut into 2 Parts. The Flower 
is of 1 Petal, »f the Lip Kind. The upper Lip is concave, 
and cut into 2 obtuſe Segments, The Imnwer Lip ends with 
3 almoſt equa! Points ; 14 has 4 ſlender Stamina, the 2 un- 
der being ſborter than the atber, terminated by Twin Sum- 
mits under the upper Lip, and a four-pointed Germen ſuppor- 
ting a ſlender half bifid Style crowned by acute Stigmas. 
The Germen afterward becomes 4 Seeds which ripen in the 
Empalement. _ | 

The Species are, 

1. THYMBRA floribus ſpicatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. $69. Thym- 
bra with Spiked Flowers. Hyſſopum montanum, Mace- 
donicum, valerandi dourez. 1. B. 3. 2. 276. Mountain 
Macedonian Hy ſſop. | 

2. THYMBRA floribus verticillatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 569. 
Thymbra with whorled Flowers, Hyſſopus anguſtifolia, 
montana, _= C. B. P. 218. Rough narrow-leaved 

Y 


Mountain Hyſſop. 


The 1ſt Sort grows naturally on Mount Libanus in 


- Macedonia, and Spain ; it is a low ſhrubby Plant like 
Heath, branching out into ſlender ligneous- Stalks, 6 or 
8 Inches long, covered with a brown Bark, and garniſn- 
ed with narrow acute-pointed Leaves about half an Inch 


long, ſitting cloſe to the Stalks oppoſite ; they have an 
aromatick Odour when bruiſed. The Stalks are termina- - 


ted by thick cloſe Spikes of purple Flowers near 2 Inch- 
es long. The Empalements are ſtiff and hairy, they are 
cut half their. Length into acute Segments; out of theſe 
the Flowers peep, with their two Lips, the upper is con- 


cave and arched, the under is cut into 2 Portions, 
e 


and theſe are a little reflexed. Theſe appear in June 
and Fuly, and in warm Seaſons they are ſometimes ſuc- 


ceeded by Seeds which. ripen in Autumn. 


The 2d Sort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; 


this has a ſhrubby Stalk which ſeldom riſes much more 


than a Foot high, putting out many ſmall ligneous 
Branches garniſhed with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves - 


which have many Punctures; they ſtand oppoſite, and 
are of an aromatick Flavour. Ihe Flowers grow in 
whorled Spikes at the End of the Branches. The 


Leaves which ſtand under each Whotl, are broader 


than thoſe below, and are covered with fino Hairs The 


Flowers are purple, and fit cloſe to the Stalks ; the up- 


per Lip-is- concave. and ends with 2 obtuſe Points; the 
w 


er Ends with-3 equal Points. Theſe appear about 


the ſame Time: with the other, and in warm Seaſons the 
Seeds ripen in England. 


Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds which ſhould 
be ſown in the Spring on a Bed of light Earth. where, 
if the Seeds are. good, the Plants. will appear in about 
6 or 8 Weeks. When they come up they muſt be kept 


clean from Weeds, and in 7uly they will be fit to remove, 


at which Time part of them ſhould be planted in ſmall - 


Pots, and the other may be planted in a warm Border 


of dry Ground, being careful to ſhade them from the- 
Sun and ſupply them with Water-till they have taken 
new Root, atter which thoſe in the full Ground will, 


require no other Care but to keep them cleari from 
Weeds ; and, if the Winter ſhould prove very ſevere, 
they ſhould be covered with Mats or ſome other Cover- 


| THY 
ing to prote c them; for the young Plants are in grea- 
ter Danger of being deſtroyed than thoſe which are old- 
er. Thoſe Plants in the Pots ſhould be ſheltered: under 
a common Frame in Winter, where they may enjoy the 
net wa in mild Weather, and be protected from hard 
roſt. 

Theſe Plants will live in the open Air in England un- 
leſs the Winters prove very ſevere, eſpecially if they are 
planted in a poor, dry, ſtony Soil. 

THYMELAA, See Daphne and Paſſerina. 

THYMUS. Tourn. Inft.. R. H. 196. Tab. 93. Lin. 
Gen. Pl. 646. Thyme. | 

The CharaFer:s are, 

The Flower bas a. permanent Empalement of 1 Leaf, 
divided into 2 Lips, whoſe Chaps are hairy and ſbut. The 
upper Lip is broad, plain, erefl, and indented in 3 Parts; 
the under Lip ends in 2 equal Briſtles. The Flower is of the 
Lip Kind, it has 1 Petal with a Tube the Length of the 
Empalement. The Chaps are ſmall, the upper Lip is ſbort, 
ere, obtuſe, and indented at the Point; the lower 7 is lang, 
broad, and divided into 3 Parts, the middle Segment being 
broadeff. It bas 4 iricurved Stamina, 2 being longer than the 
other , terminated by ſmall Stamina, and a four-pointed Ger- 
men ſupporting a ſlender- Style, crowned by a bifid acute 
Stigma. The Germen afterward turns to four ſmall roundiſh 
Seeds, ripening in the Empalement, whoſe Neck is narrowed. 

The Species are, ; 

1. Tirxvuus erectus, ſoliis revolutis ovatis, floribus ver- 
ticillato-ſpicatis. Hort. Cliff, 305. Upright Thyme with 
oval Leaves which: turn backward, and Flowers growing 
in whorled Spikes. Thymus vulgaris, folio latiore. C. B. 
P. 219, Common broad-leaved. Thyme. . 

2. Tuymus foli;s lineari-lanceolatis incani i, floribus - 
verticillato-ſpicatis,, Thyme. with linear, Spear-ſhaped, 
hoary Leaves, and Flowers growing in whorled Spikes. 
Thymus vulgaris, folic tenuiore. C. B. P. 219... Common 
Thyme with narrow Leaves. | RPE; 

3. Thymus capitulis imbricatis mags, Bracteis ovatir, . 
fohis lanceolatis. Lin. HS. Pl. 592, Thyme with large 
imbricated Heads, oval Bracteæ, and Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves. Thymus Lufitanicus cephalotes, ſquamis capitulo- 
rum amplror ibu. Tourn. Infl. 196. Portugal Thyme with 
large Heads, having very large Scales. 

4. Thymus caputulit imbricatis magnis, bratleis denta- - 
tis, folits ſetaccis pilgſis Lin. Sp. Pl. 592. 'I'hyme with - 
large imbricated Heads, indented BraQtez, and briſtl 
hairy Leaves. Thymus n capillaceq viHoſo, ., 
capite mag ne pur puraſeente oblongo. T ourn. Inſt. 196. For- 
tugal Thyme with # hairy narrow. Leat, and a large ob- 
long purpliſh Head. "oy 

5. Tuymvs floribis capitatit, caulibus repentibus, fe- 
liis evatis pil;fis, Thyme with Flowers growing in Heads, 
creeping Stalks and oval hairy Leaves. Serpyllum latife 
lium birſutum. C. P. P. 220. Broad-leaved hairy Mother. 

of Thyme. . | 

6. Thymus floribus capitatis,. caulibus repentibus, fe- 
tits lanceolatis glabris.. Thyme with. Flowers growing in 
Heads, creeping Stalks, and ſmooth Spear- ſhaped Leaves. 
Serpyllum vulgare majus, flore purpures. C. B. P. 220. 
Common greater Mother of Thyme, with. a purple 
Flower. | 17 

7. Tuvuvs caulibus repentibys, foliis ovatis. glabris, 
Peribuz verticiliato ſpicatis, Thyme with ſtrong creeping | 

Stalk 
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Stalks, oval ſmooth Leaves, and Flowers growing .in 

 -whorted Spikes. Serpyllum vulgare majus flore minore. 
Bot. Par. 83. Common greater Mother of Thyme with 

aFmaller Flower. l 
8. 'Turyarvs caulibus repentibus, faliis ovato lanceolati 
rigidis lanuginoſis, —— capitatii. "Thyme with ereep- 

ing Stalks, oval, Spear-ſhaped, ſtiff Leaves, which are 
downy, and Flowers growing in Heads. Serpyllum Jaxe- 
tile 1 Thymi Jef nanum, flore purpurea. Bet. 

Par. 183. Hairy Rock Mother of Thyme, having 2 
Dwarf Thyme Leaf, anda purple Flower. 

9. Trrexvus eaulibus CC Jincari- lan- 
ceolatis glabris, floribus alaribus termi 1 3 — Thyme 
Vith trailing Stalks, linear, Spear-ſhaped, ſmooth Leaves, 

and Flowers growing at the Wings and Tops of the 

Stalks. Serpyllum odoratiſſimumylabrum, longiore anguſli- 
- regue folto. Amman. Smooth, fweet-ſcented, Mother of 

"Thyme with a longer and narrower Leaf. 

The zt Sort is the common Thyme, cultivated in the 

Gardens for the Kitchen, and alſo for Medicine. This 
- grows naturally on ſtony rocky Places in the South of 

{ 4a in Spain,and [taly, and is ſo well known here 

as to need no Deſcription. 95 

This Plant may be propagated either by Seeds, or 

-pattimg the Roots; the Seaſon for either is in March 

or OHober. If it is propagated by Seeds, they ſhould 

be ſown on a Bed of light Earth, obſerving not to 
bury the Seeds too deep, which will cauſe them to rot, 
nor to ſow them too thick, for the Seeds are very ſmall. 

When the Plants are come up, they ſhould be carefully 

cleared from Weeds; and if the Spring ſhould prove 

dry, and they ate watered twice a Week, it will greatly 
promote their Growth. In June the Plants ſhould be 
thinned, leaving them about 6 Inches aſunder each 

Way, that they may have Room to ſpread; and thoſe 

Plants which are drawn out may be tranſplanted into 
freſn Beds at the ſame Diſtance; obſerving to water them 

until they bave taken Root, after which they will re- 

uire no farther. Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds; and the Winter following they may be drawn 
up for Uſe. 7 


But if the Plants are propagated by prey Boer 


Roots, the old Plants fhould be taken up at the Times 
before-mentioned, and ſlipt into as many Parts as can 
de taken off the Root; theſe ſhould be tranſplanted in- 

to Beds of light freſh Earth, at 6 or 8 Inches Diſtance ; 

© obſerving if the Seaſon is dry to water them until they 
have taken Root, after which they muſt be duly weeded, 
and they will thrive, and ſoon be fit for Uſe. 
In order to fave the Seeds of theſe Plants, ſome of 
the old Roots ſhould remain unremoved in the Place 
"where they were ſown the preceding Year; theſe will 
flower in ; dy and in Fuly the Seed will ripen, which 
mult be taken as ſoon as it is ripe, and beat out, other- 
wiſe the firſt Rain will waſh'it all out of the Huſks. 
Theſe Plants root greatly in the Ground, and there- 
by draw out the Goodneſs of the Soil ſooner than moſt 
other Plants; fo that whatever is ſown or planted upon 
a Spot of Ground, whereon Thyme grew the — — 

Year, will ſeldom thrive, unleſs the Ground be trenched 

deeper than the Thyme rooted, and well dunged. 
If this Plant grows upon Walls, or on dry, poor 
ſtony Land, it will endure the greateſt Cold of this 
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Country; but in rich Ground where the Plants grow 
F they are ſometimes deſtroyed by ſevere 
roſt. | | 
There is a Vasiety of this with variegated Leaves, 
which is by ſome preferved in their Gardens. | 
The ad Sort has ſhorter Stalks, the Leaves ate lon- 
ger, narrower, and end in ſharper Points than the fitſt, 
and the whole Plant is hoary. The Flowers grow in 
long whorled Spikes, and are larger than 4haſe of the 


common "Thyme. This may be propagatetl and treated 


as the ficſt Sort. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal ; 
this has a low woody Stalk, from which come out many 
ſtiff g ranches about 5 or 6 Inches. long, garniſhed with 
ſmall, narrow, .Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed oppoſite, 
and terminated by pretty large Heads of KJowess, which 
come out from oval ſcaly Leaves lying over each other 
like the Scales of Fiſh ; they are white, and but ſmall, 
ſo make no great Appearance. The whole Plant is of a 
hoary Colour, and has an aromatick week Scent. It 
flowers in July, but unleſs the Seaſon;praves warm the 
Seeds do not ripen in England. | 

The 44th, Sort grows naturally in /Portugel ; this has 
ſlender, ligneous, haity Stalks, which grow erect, about 
6 Inches high, garniſhed with vety narrow, briſtly, 
haity Leaves, which at the lower Part of - the Stalks, 


come out in Cluſters; but upward they are placed by 


Pairs. The Stalks are terminated by large ſcaly Heads. 
The leaſy Scales are indented in acute Points; theſe 


lie over each other in the ſame Ordet as the other, and 


between them the Flowers peep out, which are of a 
purple Colour, and ſhaped like thaſe of the common 
Thyme. This Plant flowers in July, hut does not pto- 
duce Seeds in England. | 

Theſe two Sorts may be propagated by Slips, if they 
are planted in April on an Eaſt Border aud cloſely cover- 
ed with a Bell or Hand Glaſs, refreſhing -them-once or 


twice a Week with Water, which muſt not be-given to 
them in too great a Quantity. Mhen theſe have put 


out good Roots, ſome of them maybe tran ſplanted in- 
to Pots, to be ſheltered under a: Frame in Winter the 
others ſhould be planted on a warm Border of dry Ground, 
obſerving to ſhade and water them till ihey have taken 
new Root. Theſe Plants will live through the Winter 
in the open Air, in a warm dry Situation, but in ſevere 
Froſt they are generally deſtroyed they may be propa- 
gated by Seeds, when they can be pracmed. If theſc 
are. ſown-on-a Bed of light Earth the ſame Way as com- 
mon Marjoram, the Plants will come up, and may be 
treated as thoſe raiſed from Slips. 

The 5th Sort is the common Mother of Thyme, 
which is frequently titled; wild Thyme; it grows, natu- 
rally on dry Commons and Paſtures in moſt Parts of 
England, ſo is very tarely admitted into Gardens. This 
is ſo well known as to need no:Deſcription, There is 
a very common Miſtake -which has prevailed in\Regard 
to this Plant; which is, that the Sheep and Deer which 
feed upon them, have much finer fiavoured:Þlefh than 
others, whereas no Cattle withmeddle with it;; fer. in 
the Places where it grows, when the: Gtaſs is as clofely 
eaten down-as poſſible, the wild Thyme will be found in 
flower, with-all its Stalks entire. | 

Ot chis chere ace the following Varieties. [The ſmall 


creeps 
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creeping Mother of Thyme: without Scent. Narrow 
leaved Mother of Thyme ſmelling like the Leaves of 
the Walnut Tree. Shrubby Mother of Thyme with 
red Flowers, and the Lemon Thyme. The laſt is 
frequently kept in Gardens for the agreeble Odour. of 
its Leaves. But when this is propagated by Seeds, the 
Plants have not the ſamE Scent; ſo it is an accidental 
Variety which is obtained by propagating it by Slips and 
Cutrmgs. 
The 6th Sort has broader and ſmoother Leaves than 
the common Sort, the Stalks grow much longer, the 
ints. are farther diſtant, the Heads of Flowers are 
arger, and the Flowers are of a brighter purple Colour. 
There is a Variety of this with variegated Leaves, 
which is propagated in Gardens, and was formerly plant- 
ed for Edgings to Borders; but it is now frequently 
brought in Pots to the Markets to ſupply the London 
Gardens. | 
The 5th Sort has creeping Stalks like the common 
Kind; but they grow longer, and their Joints are farther 
aſunder; the Leaves are oval, ſmooth, and of a lucid 
n. The Flowers grow in clofe thick Whorls which 
are diſtant from each other forming a loofe Spike 5 or 6 
Inches long. The Flowers of this Sort are much ſmal- 
ler than-thoſe of the common Sort, appearing but little 
beyond their Empalements: This is pretty common in 
the Neighbourhood of Paris, but is rarely found grow- 
ing naturally in England. 
The 8th grows naturally in the Foreſt of Fen- 
tainbleau in France; this has creeping ſlender Stalks like 
the firſt, Which are garnifhed with ſmall, oval, Spear- 
ſhaped hoary Leaves; the young Shoots of the ſame 
Year are atfo very white and Hoary. The Leaves are 
ſtiffer than theſe of the other Sorts. The Flowers are 
produced in round Heads at the End of the Branches; 
they are of a bright your Colour, and appear: at the 
fame Time 2s thoſe of the other Sorts. | 
The 9th Sort grows naturally in Tartary; this is a bi- 
ennial Plant. The Stalks, are long, flender, and trail 
on the Ground; but do not emit Roots from their Joints 
25 moſt of the others do. The Stalks are ſmooth, of 
a light brown Colour, and are garniſhed with narrow 
$pear-ſhaped Leaves, which are ſmooth, of a light 
brown Colour, and are garniſned with narrow Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, which are ſmooth. The Stalks have 
ſmalt Whorls of Flowers at the way of the Leaves, 
and are terminated by oblong Heads of Flowers, whoſe 
Empalements are hoary. The Flowers are of a bright 
purple Colour. The whole Plant has an agreeable. aro- 
matick Seent. | | | | 
All theſe Sorts may be eaftly by thoſe 
who are deſirous to have them in their Gardens, either 
by Slips, or parting their Roots in the ſame Manner as 
Thyme, or their Seeds may. be ſown in Spring. They. 
delight in dry undunged Ground, where they will pro- 
pagite themſeves by their trafling Staſks, and require 
no other Care but to keep them clean from Weeds. 
THYME THE MARUM. See Teucrium. 
THYME THE MASTICH. Ses Satureja. 
TIARELLA. Lin. Gen, Pl. 495. Cortufa. Herm. 
Par. Bat. 129. Sanicle. | 
The Chara#ters ate, 


The Flower bas d permanent Empalement divided into 
1 41 
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5 oval acute Parts; it bas 5 oval Petals the Length 
of the Empali ment; and 10 Awkſbaped Stamina, much 
longer than the Petals, terminated by roundiſh Summits, 
and a bifid Germen ending with 2 Styles, crowned ly 


ſmegle Stigmar. The Germen becomes an oblong Capſu 


with 1 Cell, opening with 2 Values, containing. ſeverul 
oval Seeds. | 
The Species are, 

r. "TrARELLA foliis cordatis. Lin. Gen. Now, 189. 
9p. Pl. 405. Tiarella with Heart-ſhaped Leaves. Mi- 
tella Americang, florum petalis integris. Tourn. Tuff. 242, 
Amer ican Metella with entire Petals to the Flower. 

2. TIARELLA feliis ternatis. Lin. Gen. Nav. 188. 
Sp. Pl. 405. Tiarella with trifoliate Leaves. Mitella 
foliis ternatis. Amen. Acad. 2. p. 351. Mitella with 
ternate Leaves. | 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in North America; this 
has a e fibrous Root, which creeps and. multi- 
plies, from which come out many Heart-fhaped Leaves 
on ſlender Foot Stalks, which ate 3 Inches long, ari- 
ſing immediately from the Root, e Leaves are un · 
equally indented on their Edges, and are of a light 

reen Colour. The Flowers ſtand on ſfender naked 
oot Stalks, which ariſe immediately from the Root 
between the Leaves, which is about 4 Inches long, and 
cent by a looſe Spike of ſmall herbaceous white 
owers which a in , but are ſeldom ſucce | 
by Seeds in England. * en 

This Plant is propagated by its creeping Roots which 
ſpread in the Ground, and rnd up Heads, thefe may 
be taken off and tranſplanted in the Autumn. It loves 
a moiſt Soil and ſhady Situation, and requires no other 
Care but to keep it clean from Weeds. | 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the northern Parts of 
Aa; this has a perennial fibrous Root, from which 

ring up a few trifoliate Leaves upon Foot Stalks,, 
theſe are like thoſe of the Biſberry, but much ſmaller. 
The Stalk is ſlender, and riſes 5 or 6 Inches high, it is 
rough and hairy, . garmſhed with 2 Leaves at the 
Bottom, and another toward the Top, a little be- 
low the Spike of Flowers; they are angular and lawed 
on their Edges. The Stalk is terminated by a looſe 


Spike of Plowers compoſed of 5 ſmall white Petals, 


inſerted in the Empalement, and 19- Awl-ſhaped 
Stamina longer than the Petals, terminated by roundiſh . 
Summits. . Thefe Flowers appear early in Moy, but the 
Plants rarely produce any Seeds in England. | 
This Sort is propagated by parting the 'Root, as: 
the former, and delights in a moiſt Soil and a ſhady 
Situation. | 
TILIA. Tourn. Infl. R. F. Git. Tab. 381. Lia. 
Gen. Plant. 587. The Lime, or Linden Tree; in. 
French, Tillau or Tilleul. . | 
The Characters are, : 
The Flower has a concave coloured Empalement, cut into 
1 Parts; it bas 5 oblong Blunt Petals, crenated at their 
int; and many Atol. ſbaped Stamina terminated by ſingle 


Summit, with a roundiſh Germen, ſupporting a ſlender 


Style, the Length of the Stamina crawned by an abtuſe 


froe-cornered Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes a 


thick globular Capſule with 5 Cell opening at the Baſe 
with 5 Valves, each containing 1 roundiſh Sead. 
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The Species are, 

1. TiL1a foliis cordatis acuminatir, inægualiter ſerra- 
tis, frudlibus guingue lacularibus tomentaſit. Lime Tree, 
with Heart - ſhaped acute · pointed Leaves, unequally 
ſawed, and a woolly Fruit having 5 Cells. Tilia fe- 
mina, folio minore. C. B. P. 426. The female Lime 
Tree with a ſmaller Leat. a 

2. TII IA foliis acuminatis, ſerratis, ſubbirſutis, fruc- 
tibus quadri-lecularibus ſubpileſss. Lime Tree with acute- 
pointed Leaves, which ate ſawed, ſomewhat hairy, and 
a hairy Fruit having 4 Cells. Tilia foliis molliter bir- 
ſutis, viminibus rubris, fructu tetragono. Raii. Syn. 316. 
The red twigged Lime Tree. | 

3. TiL1a foliis cordatis acuminatis ſerratis, ſubtus pi- 
loſes floribus neAario inſtructis, Lime Tree with Heart- 
ſhaped acute-pointed ſawed Leaves hairy on their under 
Side, and Flowers furniſhed with NeQaria. This is 
called the American black Lime. | 

4. TII IA foliis cordatis abliguis glabris ſubſerratis cum 
acumine, floribus nectario inſirufts. Lime Tree with 
Heart-ſhaped ſmooth Leaves, oblique to the Foot Stalk, 
ſomewhat ſawed on their Edges, ending in acute Points, 
and Flowers having Nectaria. Tilia Caroliniana, folio 
longias mucronato. Rand. Cat. Hort. Cbelſ. Carolina 


Lime Tree with a long-pointed Leaf. 


The iſt Sort grows naturally in the Woods in many 
Parts of England; of this there are two or three Vari- 
eties, which differ in the Size and Smoothneſs of their 
Leaves, ſome of them having much larger and rougher 
Leaves, than the others: I have Plants of 3 of theſe 
Varieties from Seeds, but have conſtantly found them 
vary from one to the other; and I much doubt if the 
ſecond is more than a ſeminal Variety, but as I bave not 
had an Oopoctnagy of raiſing any of the Plants from 
Seeds, I cannot poſitively determine this. 

The large leayed Dutch Lime was generally preferred 
to our common Sort for the Size of its Leaves, but of 
late Years all theſe Trees are little eſteemed, becauſe 
it is late in the Spring before their Leaves come out, 
and they begin to decay the firſt in Autumn, and when 
the Trees are planted in a dry Soil, their Leaves fre- 
quently decay in Jul), and are continually falling off, 
making a Litter all the remaining Part of Summer. 

The 3d Sort was brought from New England, by the 
Title of Black Lime. The Branches of this Sort are 
covered with a dark brown Bark. The Leaves are 
large, Heart-ſhaped, and end in acute Points; they 
are deeply ſawed on their Edges, and are of a deep 
green on their upper Side, but of a pale green and a 
lietle hairy on their under Side, ſtanding on long flea- 
der Foot Stalks. The Flowers are produced in Bunch- 
es, in the ſame Manner as thoſe of the common Lime 
Tree ; but the Petals of the Flowers are narrower, 
and have NeQtaria growing to their Baſe. The Flow- 


"ers of this Sort do not appear till late in Jul, ſo are a 


full Month after the common Sort. The Capſules are 


ſmaller, rounder, and lefs hairy than thoſe of the com- 
mon Sort. | we 

The Seeds of the 4th Sort were brought from Caro- 
lina by the late Mr. Cateſby. This Tree ſeems to 
be of much ſmaller Growth than either of the other 
Sorts; the Branches ſpread more horizontally. The 
Leaves are ſmaller, and have a ſmoother Surface than 
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either of the other; they are Heart-ſhaped, but the 
Mid-rib runs oblique to — Foot Stalk, ſo that one Side 
of the Leaves is much larger than the other. Theic 
Fdges are lightly ſawed, and their Tops run out into 
long acute Points. The Bunches of Flowers ſtand on 
long ſlender Foot Stalks; the Petals of the Flowers 
are narrow and end in acute Points; theſe have each a 
narrow Nectarium faſtened to their Baſe on the Inſide, 
which ſtand erect, cloſe to the Totals, The Flowers 
emit a very fragrant Odour, and are continually haunt- 
ed by Bees during their Continuance, This Tree 
flowers toward the End of July; and, when the Seaſon 
proves favourable, the Seeds ripen in Autumn, 

All theſe Trees are eaſily propagated by Layers, 
which in one Year will take good Root, and may then 
be taken off, and planted in a Nurſery, at 4 Feet Diſ- 
tance Row from Row, and 2 Feet aſunder in the Rows. 
The beſt Time to lay them down, and to remove 
them, is at Micbaelmas, when their Leaves begin to 
fall, that they may take Root before the Froſt ' comes 
on, though they may be tranſplanted any Time from 
September to March, in open Weather, but it the Soil 
is dry, it is much the better Way to remove them 
in Autumn, becauſe it will ſave 4 great Expence in 
watering them, eſpecially if the Spring ſhould- prove 
dry. In this Nurſery they may remain 4 or 5; Years, 
during which Time the Ground ſhould be dug every 
Spring, and conſtantly kept clear from Weeds, and the 
large fide Shoots pruned off, to cauſe them to advance in 
Height ; but the ſmall Twigs muſt not be pruned off 
from the Stems, becauſe theſe are abſolutely neceſſary to 
detain-the Sap, for the Augmentation of their Trunks, 
which are apt to ſhoot up too ſlender,. when they are 
entirely diveſted of all their lateral Twigs. If the Soil, 
in Which they are planted, be a fat Loam, they will 
make a prodigious Progreſs in their Growth, ſo that in 
3 Years Time they will be fit to tranſplant out where 
they are to remain. | 

They may alſo be propagated by Cutti but, as 
this Method 4 not ſo 8 by pb — Method 
is generally practiſed. In order to obtain proper Shoots 
for laying down, a Lime Tree is cut down cloſe to the 
Ground, from' the Roots of which a great Number of 
ſtrong Shoots are produced the following Year; theſe 
will be ſtrong enough to lay down the following Autumn, 
eſpecially if the ſmalleſt of them are cut off cloſe early 
in the Summer, for when too many Shoots are ſuffered 
to grow all the Summer, they will be much weaker, 
than if only a ſufficient Quantity is left, The Man- 
ner of laying down theſe Shoots having been alread 
2 under the Article Z ayers, I need not repeat it 

re. | 

There are ſome Perſons who raiſe theſe Trees from 
Seeds, which, although it is a ſlower Way, yet when 
the Trees are deſigned to grow large, is the beſt Method 
and if they are only once tranſplanted, and this perform- 
ed while they are young, it will be ſtill the better Way; 
for all Trees, that are tranſplanted, are ſhorter lived 
than thoſe which remain in the Places where they aroſe 
from Seeds, and their Timber will be founder, and 
grow to a much larger Size. | 

When this Method is praQiiſed, the Seeds ſhould be 
ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, on a ſhady 
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Bordet of moiſt light Soil, whete the Plants will come 
up the 


following Spring; but, when the Seeds, are 
kept out of the Ground till Spring, the Plants will 
not come up till the Year- after. hen the Plants 
appear, they ſhould be conſtantly kept clean from 
Weeds till the following Autumn; then they ſhould be 
carefully taken up, and tranſplanted into a Nurſery, 
where they may grow 2 or 3 Years to get Strength, 
and then may be planted where they are deſigned to 
remain, for the younger they are planted out, the more 
they will thrive, | it Ae a 1 
The Timber of the Lime Tree is uſed by the Car- 
vers, it being a ſoft light Wood, as alſo by Architects 
for framing the Models of their Buildings 3 the Turners 
likewiſe uſe it for making light Bowls, Diſhes, &c. but 
it is too ſoft for any ſtrong Purpoſes. .: 
Theſe Trees will continue growing, and remain 
ſound a great Number of Years, and, if planted in 
a good loamy Soil, will grow to a conſiderable Bulk. 


I have meaſured 1 of theſe "Trees, which was near 10 


Yards in Girth two Feet above the Ground, and was 
then in a very thriving Condition; and Sir Thomas Brown 
mentions one of theſe Trees which grew in Nor/olh, 
that was 16 Yards in Circuit, a Foot and a Half above 
Ground, in Height 30 Yards, and in the leaſt Part of 
the Trunk it was 8 Vards and a Half. 
- "FINUS, See Viburnum. | EIT FEY. 
 TITHYMALUS. ©: Tithymaloides.” Tourn, Ini. App. 
654. Euptorbia. Lin. Gen. H. 536. Spurge. 

The Characters are, | | 

The Flower bas an Empalement of 1 Leaf, indented 
in 3 Parts; it bas 1 — like a Shpper ; is 
of a thick fleſby Confiſlence. der the upper Part of 
the Flower are \fituated the 10 Stamina, which are in- 
ſerted in the tacie of the. Homer; tbey are len- 
der, and terminated by glabular Summits; in the Center 
is ſituated a roundiſh three-cornered Germen, [pperting 
3 bifid Styles crowned by oblenig Sigma. -The Germen 

d becomes a roundiſh Capſule baving 3 Cells, each 
. contaming 1 oval Seed, t. | 
The Specres are, vs 11 | 

1. FrraYMALUS iis v acuminate. Spurge with 
oval acute-pointed Leaves. T ithymaliides fruteſcens 
folio" myrti ampliſſimo. To urn. Inft. 654. Shrubby Baf- 
tard Spurge with a large Myrtle Leaf. 

2. VITHYMALUS folits oblonge uf obtufss ſucculen- 
tir. Spurge with oblong oval, obtuſe Leaves which are 
very ſucculent, Titbymaloides laureceraſi folio non ſerra- 
to. Hort. Eltb. 383. Baſtard Spurge with a Laurel 
Leaf not ſawed. ru 

The rt Sort grows naturally near Carthagens in 
America, from whence Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, 
ſent the Branches, which were planted here, and ſuc- 
ceeded ; this riſes with ſhrubby ſucculent Stalks, to the 
Height of 12 or 14 Feet, which are too weak to 
ſtand without Sapport, though they are frequently as 
targe as a Man's little Fmger, but their Leaves, being 
. faceutent, are ſo heavy as to weigh down their Branch- 
es, if they are not ſupported. Fhe Leaves are oval, 
and terminate in scute Points; they are 2 Inches 
and a Half long, and 1 and a Half broad near their 
Baſe ; they are about the Thickneſs of Bay Leaves, 
—_ are _ alternately. on two Sides of the Branch- 
OL, II. | 
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es, to which they ſit cloſe. The Flowers are produced 
at the End of the Branches 3 or 4 together ; they are 
of a ſcarlet Celour of one Petal, in Shape a Slip- 
per; theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh Capſylds with 3 
Furrows, dividing them into 3 Cells, each containing 
1 oblong Seed. The whole Plan abounds with an 
acrid milky Juice. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Barbadees, and molt 
of the other Iſlands in the /Y:ft-Indies, where the Eng- 
{iþ Inhabitants «now; it by the Title of Poiſon Buſh; 
this hath: thick ſhrubby * Stalks, which will 
grow to the Height of 10 or 12 Feet; theſe are larger 
than thoſe of the firſt Sort, and are garniſhed with 
oblong oval Leaves ending with blunt Points; they are 
above 3 Inches long, and an Inch and a Half broad 
in the Middle, of a very thick Conſiſtence, and of a 
dark green Colour, ranged alternately on 2 Sides of 
the Stalk. The Flowers grow at the End of the 


Branches; they are ſhaped like thoſe of the iſt Sort, 
and are of a deep red Colour; theſe are ſucceeded by. 


roundiſh . Capſules divided into 3 Cells, each containing 
1 oblong Seed. 

This whole Plant abounds with an acrid milky Juice, 
which will draw Bliſters on the Fleſh wherever 
it is applied, and if it mixes with the Blood, I have 
been credibly informed it becomes a deadly Poi- 
ſon; ſo that if the Points of Arrows or the Ed 
of Swords are rubbed over with this Juice, it 4 
comes deadly to any Animal wounded with thoſe 
Weapons. | 

Theſe Plants are both propagated by Cuttings 
which may be taken from the Plants during any of t 
Summer Months, and after having laid in a dry Place for 
a Fortnight or. 3 Weeks, until the wounded Part be 
healed over, they ſhould be planted into ſmall Pots 
filled with light ſandy Earth mixed with Lime Rubbiſh, 
and then plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, 
obſerving now and then to refreſh them gently with 


| Moiſture, but they ſhould never receive much Wet, 


which will rot them. 

Alfter they have taken Root, they may have a greater 
Share of 
never be wholly expoſed to the open Air, In this 
Bed they may remain until the Beginning of Oober, 
when they muſt be removed, and placed with the 
Melon and Torch Thiſtle in a warm dry Stove, and 
during the Winter Seaſon, they ſhould have very little 
Water, which, if given in Plenty, ſeldom fails to rot 
them. 

Theſe Plants are too tender to thrive in the open 
Air in England, therefore ſhould conſtantly remain in 
the Stove, obſerving in the Summer Seaſon, when the 
Weather is warm, to admit a large Share of freſh Air 
to them, and in the Winter to place them in a 
warm Part of the Stove, otherwiſe they cannot be 
preferved. 
They mult be ſhifted every Summer, and freſh Earth 


given to them, If the Earth is light and ſandy, it will 


require no Mixture, for rich or ſtrong Ground is very 
improper for them; therefore where the Soil is inclin- 
able to either of theſe, there ſhould be a good Mixture 
of Sand and Lime Rubbiſh to prevent its binding, or 


detaining Moiſture. 
| Uuu Thefe 


ir by raiſing the Glaſſes, but they muſt 
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Theſe Plants are preſerved for their odd Appearance 
among other ſucculent Plants, their Leaves heing very 
large, thick, and full of a milky acrid Juice. 

TITHYMALUS. Se Euphorbia. 3 

TOAD FLAX. See Linaria | 

TOBACCO. See Nicotiana, 

TOLUIFERA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 470. 
Toly Tree, | 
The Characters are, | nom ag NY 

The Flower bas a nay” 73 oy Empalement of 1 'Leaf, 
ſlightly indented in 5, Parts at the Brim; it has” 
Petals inſerted in the Receptacle of the Flower, 4 
of which are narrow and equal, being a little langer than 
the Empalement, and the 5th is much larger, and alm: 
Heart. ſbaped, having a Tail the Length of the Empale- 
ment; it bas 10 ſbort Stamina terminated by oblong ere 
Summits, and a roundiſb Germen, ſupporting a very ſbort 
Style, crowned by an acute Stigma. The Germen after- 
ward turns to a roundiſh Fruit with 4 Cells, each con- 
nid roger rode © ol hug 

We have but on Species of this Genus, vis.” 

TorutrERA. Lin. Mat, Med. The Balfam Tree of 
Tolu. Balſamum Tolutanum, faliis ceratiæ ſimilibus. C. 
B. P. 401. Balſam Tree of T with Leaves like 
reren Ree 

This Tree grows 8 near Carthagena in Ame. 
rica, from whence the late Dr. Hor ffoun ſent the Seggs 
to England: In its native Place this grows to a' Tree 
of large Size. The Bark is very thick, rough, and 
of a brown Colour; the Branches ſpread out wide on 
every Side, and are garniſhed with winged Leaves, 
compoſed of ſeveral oblong oval Lobes placed alter- 
nately along the Foot Stalk, terminated by an odd one; 


2 


Balſam of 


theſe are 4 Inches Tong, and. 3 broad in the Middle; 
they are rounded” at both Ends, but run out to an 


acute Point at the Top; they are ſmooth, of a light 
green Colour, and ſit cloſe to the Foot Stalk. The 
lowers are produced in ſmall Bunches at the Wings 
of the Branches, each ſtanding on a flender Foot 
Stalk almoſt an Inch, long; their Empalements are 
of the round Bell Shape, being of 1 Leaf, which is 
Nightly ſcalloped at the Brim into 5 obtufe Parts. 
The Flower has 4 nartow Petals of a yellow Colour, 
which are a little longer than the Empalement, and 
one more whoſe Tail is of the fame Length of the 
other Petals, and. the Top is of an oval Heart Shape 
ſtretched out beyond the other Parts; it has 10 ſhort 
Stamina within the Tube of the Flower, which are termi- 
nated by oblong erect Summits of a Sulphur Colour, 
and at the Bottom of the Tube is fituated a roundiſh 
Germen, having a very fhort Style crowned by an 
acute- pointed Stigma. After the Flower is paſt; the 
Germen turns to a roundiſh Fruit the Size of a large 
Pea, divided into 4 Cells, each containing 1 oblong 
oval Seed. 
This Tree is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
procured from the Country where it grows naturally, 
and ſhould be freſh, otherwife they will not grow. 
When they are gathered from the Free, they thould 
be put up in Sand to preferve them, for when they are 
ſent over in Papers, the Inſects generally devour them. 
Theſe Seeds muſt be ſown in Pots fiſled with light 


Earth as ſoon. as they arrive, and plunged into the. 


TOR 
Tan. If it ſhould happen in Autumn or Winter, 
they muſt de plunged in the Stove,” but in Spring or 
Summer, they may be plunged in the Tan Bed under 
a Frame; they ſhould be taken out of their Covers, 
otherwiſe they will be long in the Ground, before they 
vegetate. When the Plants come up, and are fit to 
remove, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, each 
into a ſeparate Pot, and plunged into à good hot Bed 
of 'Tarmers Bark, ſnading them from the Sun tilt they 
have taken new Root; after which they ſhould! be treat- 
ed as the Coffee Tree, with which Management the 
Pharits'wilf ſurvee . „„ 
TOMENTUM is chat ſoft downy Subſtance, which 
rows on the Leaves of ſome Plants. 
' *TORDYLIUM. Torn. Inft. R. H. 320. Tab. 170. 
Lin. Gen. Pl. 293. Hart wort. 2 
31 The 'Chatatterr are, 1282 T 4 
It buch an umbellatra Viotuer ; the principal Umbel is 
compoſed of many ſmal] ones, 'which are compounded of ma- 
ny Rays; the Iroolucrum of the greater Umbel is compaſed 
of narrow Leaves," and is frequently as long as the Rays 
4 the Umbel ; thoſe 7 the Rays are balf. the Lengtb; the 
mbels are difformed ; tbe Flowers have 5 Heart-ſbaped 
inflexed'Petals vubith are equal; they bave cach 5. Hairs 
lit Stamina torminatid'by 2 Summits, and a roundiſh 
Germen, ſituated under the Flowen, ſupporting 2 ſmall 
Styles crowned by obtuſe Stigmas. ''The Germen afterward 
turns la a roundiſb comprifſed Fruit longitudinally indented, 
dividing into 2 Parts, each containing 1- roundiſb com. 
preſſed Seed with an indented Borders \ 1 
The Species are. | 
r. Tobe trum bell * 2 rodiata, foliblit lan+ 
ceolatis\ inciſboſerrutit. Hort. off 90. Hartwort with 
the Rays of the Umbel «cloſed together, and the 
F.,obes of the Leaves 1 cut like Saws, 
Tyrdyli um maximum Tourn. Inſt; R. H. 320. Greateſt 
Hartwo rr. „ i. | 
2 TORBYLIUM. inookucrrs partialibus longitudine pe- 
tolorum, foliolis ovatit lain. Hort. Cliff. go. Hart- 
wort with the Involucra of the Rays as long as the 
Petals of the Flower, and oval jagged Leaves: Tordy- 
Jium > Narbonanſe minus." Tourn.. Iafl. 320. The ſmall 
'Hartwott of: Narbones. | Iniog- sn 
3. TorDYLIUM imveluerirs umbelli longicribus, Hort. 
Cliff, go. Hartwort with longer Involucra to the Um- 
s. Tarihliam minus, limbo granulato Syriacum. Mor. 
Dub. 37. Smaller Syrian Hart wort with the Borders of 
the Seeds granulated. . WY ust vi; 
. Teber wmbelld.confertd radiath, foliolit linea» 


ari-lanceo/atis pinnato-dentatis. Hartwort with the Rays 
of the Umbel cloſed together, and linear Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves. Wing-indented on their Edges. Tordylium 
ſolis longo. anguſto, flore albs mag no, ſemine elegantiſſime 
& profundiſſime crenato albo. Botrb. Ind. 1. 68. Hartwort 
with a long narrow Leaf, a large white Flower, and a 
white Seed elegantly'and deeply crenated. 

5% ToRDYLIUM wmbellulis remot ir, feliis pinnatis, pin- 
mr fubrotundis laciniatis. Hort Cuff. go. Hartwort with 
the Umbels growing at a Diſtance, winged Leaves 
having roundiſh- Lobes cut on- their Edges. Tordylium 
Apulum minimum. Col. Eapb. 122. The leaſt Hart wort 
of Apulia. WIL: | | 

6. To RDY LLUM. #mbellulis. rrmotit, folits duplicatu- 
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pinnatis, pinuis inciſis tamentoſis, Hartwort whoſe Um- 
bels are diſtant - from each other, and doubly-winged 
Leaves whoſe Lobes ate cut and Jdowny, Tordyliam 
orientale, Secacul Arabum diflum. Rawnalfio. 'Niſſ.l. 
Eaſtern Hartwort by the Arabians called Szcacul. | 

7. ToD Y HIM wmbellis ſimplicibus ſeſfplibus, ſeminibus 
exterioribus biſpidis. Lin. Gen. Fl. 240. Hartwart with 
ſingle Umbels fitting cloſe to the Stalks, and the outer 
Side of the Seeds prickly. Caucalis nodsſo'ecbinato ſemine. 
C. B. P. Knoited Parſley. by Nin 
8. TorpyLiuM umbelld conferta, foliolis avale-lance- 
olatis pinnatifidis. Hort, Cliff. go. Hartwort with cloſed 
Umbels, and oval, Spear-thaped, Wing-pointed Lobes. 
Caucalis ſemine aſpero, floſculis rubentibus. C B. P. Hedge 
Parſley with a rough Seed and a reddiſh Flower, 

The iſt Sort grows in Raly'and Spin; this is a bi- 
ennial Plant which dies Toon after it has perſedted ns 
Seeds. The lower Leaves of this Sort are large and 
winged, each having 3 or 4 Pair of Lobes terminated 


by an odd one. The Lobes are about 3 Inches long, 


and 1 broad in the Middle; they are rough and hairy, 
having many deep Indentures on their Edges like the 
Teeth of a Saw; the Stalk riſes 3 Feet high, ſending 
out 2 or 3 Branches from the Side, garniſhed at each 
Joint by ane winged Leaf; thoſe on the lower Part 
of- the Stalk have 2 Pair of ſmall Lobes terminated by 
an odd one, but thoſe toward the Top have 1 Pair, 
and the middle Lobe is long and narrow. The Stalk 
and Branches are terminated by Umbels of white Flow- 
ers, whoſe Rays are cloſed together; theſe are ſucceed- 
ed by oval compreilc;| Sceds having a thick white Bor- 
der. It dogrers.jn fury and July, and the Seeds . ripen 
in Aug or September. 1) fer gif nam 

The ,2d Sort grows plentifully about Nome, and 
alſo in the South of Fraxce; this. is mentioned in the, 
laſt Edition of Ray's Synopſis as an Engliſh Plant, grow- 
ing naturally in Oxfordſhire where I have found it grow- 
ing on the Side of Banks, but the Seeds were ſown 
there by Mr. Jacob Bobart, Gardener at Oxford. The 
Leaves of this Sort, are compoled of 3 or 4 Pair of 
oval Lobes terminated by an odd one; they are ſoft and 
hairy, about 1 Inch long, and 3 Quarters broad, blunt- 
ly indented on their Edges. The Stalks rife a Foot 
and a Half high, and divide into 3 or. 4 Branches; 
theſe have 1 ſmall Leaf at each Joint, end are termi- 
nated by Umbels of white Flowers, compoſed of ſeve- 
ral ſmall Umbels or Rays, which, ſtand on long Foot 
Stalks, ſpreading out wide from each other. The Flow- 
ers are ſucceeded by ſmaller compreſled Seeds which 
are bordered, | = 
The 3d Sort grows naturally in Syria; this is a low 
Plant, whoſe Stalks ſeldom riſe a Foot high. The low- 
er Leaves are compoſed of 2 Pair of oval Lobes termi- 
nated by 1 large one; theſe are hairy, and ſlightly cre- 
nated on their Edges ; they branch out into 2 or 3 Di- 
viſions, and are terminated by Umbels of white Flow- 
ers, which have large large Involucra for the moſt part 
trifid. The Points are Spear-ſhaped, and at their Baſe 
is ſituated a {mall Umbel compoſed. of a few Flowers 
ſitting. very cloſe to the Tails of the Involuc ra. The 
Flowers are ſucceeded by large oval, compreſſed, bor- 
deted Seeds. | \ <\ 
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be 4th Sort grows naturally in Sicily, The Stalks 
of this Sort ate deeply channeled, hairy, and rough; 
they riſe near 3 Feet high ; the L. eaves ate compoſed of 
2 r 3 Pair of narrow Lobes terminated by 1 long one; 
theſe are hairy, and regularly indented on their Borders 
in Form of winged Leaves ; thoſe on the upper Part of 
the Stalk have but 1 Pair of ſmall Lobes, with a very 
long nargaw middle Lobe, deeply and regularly indent- 
ed. The Umbels; which terminate the Stalks, are 
ſmall ; ihe Rays are cloſely conneQed together; the 
Flowers are large and white;; theſe are ſucceeded by 
oval, compreſſed, bordered Seeds, which have white 
Edges deeply crenated. | 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Italy. The Stalks of 
thrs Sort branch -out from the Bottom, and ſeldom riſe 
a Foot high they are hairy and rough. The lower 
Leaves are compoſed of 3 Pair of roundiſh Lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one, which are hairy and jagged. The 
general Umbel is compoſed of 8 ſmall ones, which ſtand 
on very long Foot Stalks, and ſpread out wide from each 
other. The Flowers are white, and the exteriour Petal 
of each is much larger than thoſe of the two firſt Sorts ; 
— are ſucceeded by roundiſh, compreſſed, bordered 

eds, LET bot 2k 3:69 | 

The 6th Sort grows naturally about Aleppo, and in 
other Parts of Syria. The bottom Leaves are doubly 
winged, each Leaf being compoſed ot 4 Pair of Wings 
terminated by an odd one. The Wings are compoſed of 
7 oval Lobes ſtanding alternately, which. are deeply 
jagged ; they are of a yellowiſh green Colour, and a little 
hairy. The Stalks are taper, and not channelled ; they 
riſe 2 Feet and a Half high, have a few ſmall Haits ſcat- 


. tered Wa them, and at each Joint are garniſhed with 


ane ſmaller-winged: Leaf; they ſend out 1 or 2 ſhort 
Branches toward the Top, and are terminated by large 
Umbels of yellow Flowers compoſed of 10 ſmall Um- 
bels, whoſe Foot Stalks, are alternately longer; theſe 
ques open wide from each other. The Flowers are 
ucceeded by. compreſſed oval Seeds, ſhaped like thoſe 
of Parſneps, of a yellowiſh Colour. ARS wa is 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in arable Land in ſeve- 
ral of the maritime Countries in England, ſo is rarel 
admitted into Gardens z this has trailing Stalks — 
ſpread flat on the Ground, and are a Foot or more in 
Length. The Leaves .are like thoſe of Parſley, but 
they are cut into finer Segments ; the Umbels of Flow- 
ers are ſmall, and fit cloſe to the Joints of the Stalks; 
the Flowers, are ſmall and white; they are ſucceeded 
by ſhort Seeds a little compreſſed, and ſet with ſharp 
burry Prickles on their Outſide. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally on the Side of Banks 
and Foot Paths in many Parts of England ; this riſes 
with a ſlender Stalk near 3 Feet high. The Leaves 
are like thoſe of Parſley ; their Lobes are Spear-ſhaped, 
and have winged Points; they are hairy, and ſtand 
thinly on the Stalks, The Flowers are produced in 
{mall Umbels at the Top of the Stalks, which are com- 


poſed of ſeveral ſmall Umbels or Rays, which cloſe 


together ; they are ſmall, and of à pale red Colour : 
theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall prickly Seeds. 

All theſe Plants may be termed annual, becayſe they 
do not live more than one Year, but ſome of them are 
called, biennial, from 5 young Plants, which come 
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in Autumn, living through the Winter, and producing 
their Flowers and Fruits the following Summer ; but, 
as the Seeds which are ſown, and permitted to ſcatter, 
perfe& their Seeds in the Compaſs of one Year, they 
ſhould be termed annual, for this is the Property of ma- 
ny of the Plants with umbellated Flowers, whoſe Sceds 
ſhould be ſown in Autumn, otherwiſe, if they come up 
(which frequently does not happen the ſame Year when 
they are ſown in the Spring), the Plants generally de- 
cay before the Seeds ripen ; but, as their whole Growth 
is performed within the Year, they are eſteemed as an- 
nual Plants. : 
They are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in Autumn — after they are ripe, when the Plants 
will ſoon appear, and are very hardy, ſo that they re- 
quire no farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and where they come up too cloſe together, 
they ſhould be thinned fo as to leave them 6 Inches 
aſunder. In June following the Plants will flower, and 
their Seeds will ripen in Auguſt, which, if permitted to 
ſcatter on the Ground, will produced a Supply of Plants 
without any Troubie. If the Seeds of theſe Plants 
are kept out of the Ground till Spring, they ſeldom 
ſucceed, for if any Plants are produced from the Seeds 
then ſown, they commonly periſh before they have per- 
feed their Seeds; whereas thoſe, which are ſown in 
Autumn, rarely fail, 'Dheſe Plants will grow on any 
Soil or Situation, ſa may be put into any obſcure Part of 
the Garden. | 
TORMENTILEA. Tourn. Iaſt. R. H. 298. Tab. 153. 
Liz. Gen. Pl. 153. Tormentil 
—— hain Ems lemeet of 1 Loaf, divided 
The Flower bas a plain of. 1 Leaf, divi 
into 8 — it has 4 oval Heart-fbaped N- 
tali, whoſe Tails are inſirted in tht Empalement, and 
— open, and many Awi-ſbaped Stamina inſerted in the 
pa lament, terminated by fingle Summit; it bas 8 ſmall 
Germina cole Fed in a Head, which have flender Styles the 
Length of the Gormen, inſerted to their Sides, crowned by 
obtuſe Stigmas. The Germina turn to a Fruit, containing 
many ſmall Seeds, included in the Empalement. © 
The Fpecier are, n 30 12,181 
1. TORMENTYLLA #aule erefe. Lin. Sp. Pl. $00. 
Tormentil with an ere& Stalk. Tormentilla vulgaris. 
Park. Theat. 394. Common Tormentil. 
2. 'TToRMENTILLA raule repente. Lin. Sp. Pl. 500. 
-  Formentil with a creeping Stalk. Pentapbyllum reptans, 
alatum, foliis profundiic ſervatis. D. Plot.Oxf:6.1. J. Tab. 
9. Creepingwwinged Cinquefoil with Leaves deeply ſawed. 
The 1ſt Sort grows wild on dry Paſtures and Com- 
mons in moſt Parts of Enpland, fo is never cultivated 
in Gardens ; this is fo commonly known as to need no 
Deſcription. The Roots: of this Plant have been fre- 
quently uſed for tanning Leather, in Places where Oak 


Bark is ſcarce. This Root is alfo- much uſed in Medi- 


eine, and is aceoynted the beſt Aſtringent in the whole 
able Kingdom. WHEEL 

- "Phe 24d Sort is found in ſome —— — of 

- F#ngland ing wild, but particularly in Oxfordſbire. 
The Stalls of-this Sort ſpread on the Ground, —— 
Roots from their Joints whereby propagate ver 
faſt : This is rarely preſerved unleſs in fome Botanic 

Gardens for Variety. It requires no. Care to propagate 
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theſe Plants, ſince, if their Roots are onee planted in 
almoſt any Soil or Situation, the Plants will floutiſh wi- 
thout any other Care but to prevent their being over-run 
with great Weeds. | g 

TOURNEFORTIA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 116, Pittoni 
Plum. Gen, Nov. 5. Tab. 3. 4 TRE 

"A 4 Charatters are, . 

e Empalement of the Fier is of 1 Leaf, cut inte 
5 ſmall Segments at the Top and 11 — a 775 Flow- 
er ts of 1 Petal, of the globular Bell Shape, and cut at 
the Brim into 5 acute Points, which r borizon- 
tally ; it has '5 Aw. oped Stamina, the Length of the 
Tube, terminated by fmgle Summits and a globular Germen, 
ſupperting a fingle Style the Length of the Stamina, crown. 
ed by a fmgle Stigma. The Germen afierwardbecomes a ſpbe- 
rical ſucculent Berry, incleſiug 4 obling oval Seeds refling 
upon the Empalement, | : ' 

Father Plumier, who diſcovered ſeveral Species of 
this Genus in America, conſtituted this Genus, and 
gave it the Title of Pittenia in Honour of Dr. 'Foſzph 
Pitton. — — Profeſſor of Botany at Paris, and 

ave 


Dr. Linneus changed the Title from Pittonia to 
Teurnefortia. | 
The Species are, . | 


1, TOURNSFORTIA feitis ovato-lencevlatis, ſpicis lan- 
giſſimis — crellis, eaule frutico/s. — tbic with 
oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, long branching erect Spikes 
of Flowers, and a ſhrubby Stalk. Pitttonia racemoſa nico- 
tianee  folits feetidifſimis. Plum. Gen. Nov. 5, Branching 
Pittenia with feetid Tobacco Leaves. 

2. ToukNEFORTIA' folits ovatis petiolatis, caule hir- 
futn, ſpicis ramoſofſhmis terminalibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 140. 
Tournefortia with oval Leaves growing on Foot Stalks, 
and a hairy Stalk terminated by very branching Spikes 
of Flowers. Pittenia birſuti ima && 'ramofr ima, atcis 
albis. Plum. Gen. Nov. 5. molt branching bairy Pit- 
tonia with white Berries. 1 

. TourRnEFORTTA foliis ovatis acuminatis, petiolis 
eis cuule volubili. Lin. Sp. N. 143. Tuurnefortia with 
oval acute- pointed Leaves having reflex ed Foot Stalks, 
and a twining Stalk. Pittonia ſcandens, baccis niveis, ni- 
gris maculisnotatis. Plum. Gen. 5. Climbing Pittonia with 
white Berries marked with black Spots. | 

4. TourRNEFORTIA ow cordatis hirſutis, ſpicis ra- 
crm reflexis, caule volubili. Tournefortia with hai 
— op Leaves, branehin — Spikes of 
Flowers, and a twining Stalk. P: 
fa, flore fuſco. Hoaftl, Mg. Climbing branching Pittonia 
with Flowers of à brown Colour. | 

5. TOuRNEFORTIA” foliis cordatis ſubtus tomentoſis, 
ſpicis racemoſis breuibus, cauie volubili. Tonrnefortia with 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves woelly on their under Side, very 
fhort branching Spikes of Flowers, and a twining Stalk. 
Pittonia ſcandens nacemoſa, foliis ſubrotundis fubtus inca- 
nis. Hoff. MY. Climbing branchmg Pittonia with round- 
th Leaves hoary on their under Side. | 

6. TouxxzrorTIa ai ovatir rug petiviatir, fpi- 
eis racemofis axillarebus, caule fruticoſo. Tournefortia with 
oval rough Leaves growing on Poot Stalks, branching 
Spikes of Flowers, proceedi 
Stalks, and a fhr 


with a fleſhy, hairy, and blunt Lea 


7. Tours : 


!tonra feandeng racemo= . 


ng from the Wings of the 
Stalk. Pittonia- fruteſerns, folio . 
carnoſo hir ſuto & obtuſo, Plum. Cen. 5 Shrubby Pittonia 
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7. TOURNEFORTIA foliis ovato-lanceolatis acutis, 
ſubtur tomentoſit, ſpicts — incurvis caule ramoſo. 
Tournefortia with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves having acute 
Points, and being woolly on their under Side, branch- 
ing iucurved Spikes of Flowers, and a branching 
Stalk. 

8. TouxNETORTIA foliis lanceslatis ſeſſilibus, ſpicis 
mplicibus recurvis lateralibus, Lin, Sp. Pl. 141. Tourne- 
ortia with Spear-ſhaped Leaves fitting cloſe to the 

Stalks, and fingle recurved — of Flowers growing 

at the Wings of the ſame. Pittonia humilis anchuſe - 

lio. Plum. Gen. 5. Low Pittenia with an Alkanet Leaf. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, and in ſome 
of the other Iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, where it riſes 
with ſhrubby Stalks 8 or 10 Feet high, ſending out ma- 
ny Branches, cloſely garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves placed alternately round the Stalks ; they are 5 
Inches long, and 2 and a Half broad in the Middle, hai- 

on their under Side, and ſtand on ſhort Foot Stalks. 

he Branches are terminated by long branching Spikes 
of Flowers, ranged on one Side the Foot Stalks in the 
ſame Manner as thoſe of the Heliotrope or Turnſol. 

Some of the Foot Stalks ſuſtain 2, others 3, and ſome 
4 Spikes of Flowers, which are near 5 Inches long, 
and are reftexed like a Scorpion's Tail at the Top. 

The Flowers are of a dirty white Colour; they are 
ſmall, and cloſely ranged on one Side the Spike ; theſe 

are ſucceeded by ſmall ſucculent Fruit, incloſing 4 ob- 

lang Seeds in each. 

e 2d Sort is alſo a Native of the Iflandsin the -" 
Indies. The Stalks of this are ſhrubby, taper, and 

rough; they riſe to the Height of 8 or 10 Feet, dividing 

into many Branches, covered with a light, brown, hai- 
rough Bark and garniſhed with oval Leaves placed 

3 ; theſe are about 4 Inches long, and 2 and a 

Half broad, having many tranſverſe Veins running from 


the Mid- rib to the Sides; they have ſhort. hairy Foot 


Stalks, and are of a deep green on their uppper Side. 
The Branches are terminated by very branching Spikes 
of Flowers; theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh ſuc- 


culent Fruit, each incloſing 4 oblong Seeds. 
The 3d Sort grows naturally in Famaica, and ſome of 


the Iſlands in America; this hath a twining ligneous 


Stalk, which twiſts about the neighbouring Trees for 
Support, and riſes to the Height of 10 or 12 Feet, fend- 
ing out ſeveral lender ligneous Branches, garnithed with 
oval acute-pointed Leaves, whoſe Foot Stalks are reflex- 
ed. The Flowers are produced in branching Spikes 
from the Side and the Top of the Branches; they are 
ſmall and white, and are ſucceeded by ſmall white ſuc- 
culent Berries, having 1 or 2 black Spots on each. 

The 4th Sort was diſcovered: by the late Dr. Hou/- 
taun, growing naturally in Fatraica, who ſent the Seeds 
to England ; this hath ſhrubby branching Stalks, which 
twine. about the neighbouring Trees, and riſe to the 
Height of 10 or 12 Feet. The Branches are garniſhed 


with Heart-ſhaped hairy Leaves, near 3 Inches long, 


and one and a Half broad near their Baſe, ending in 
acute Points ; they are of a thinner Texture than thoſe 


of the former Species, and ftand on ſhort Foot Stalks. 


The Flowers come out at the End of the Branches in 
very ſlender branchy Spikes ; they are ſmall and of a dir- 


ty-brown Colour, ranged along on the upper Side of the 
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Foot Stalk ; theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall pulpy Berries, 
each containing 4 Seeds. 

The 5th Sort was found growing naturally by Mr. 
Robert Millar near Cartbagena in New Spain; this has 
climbing Stalks, which twine about any neighbouring 
Support, and riſe-to the Height of 10 or 12 Feet. The 
Branches are garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 2 
Inches long, and one. and a Quarter broad near their 
Baſe ; they are very downy on their under Side, and 
ſtand on very ſhort Foot Stalſks. The Flowers are pro- 
duced in ſhort branching Spikes which come out from 
the Wings of the Branches; they are of a dirty white 
Colour, ſmall, and are ſucceeded by ſmall ſucculent 
Berries incloſing 2, 3, and ſometimes 4 Seeds. 


The 6th Sort was diſcovered by the late Mr. Robert ' 


Millar, growing natutally near Carthegena, in New 
Spain ; this has a ſtreng ligneous Stalk which riſes near 
20 Feet high, ſending out ſeveral ſtrong ligneous 


Branches, covered with a light brown Bark which is 


rough, and garniſhed with thick oval Leaves, 4 Inches 


long and 3 broad ; they are very rough on their upper 


Surface, and of a dark green Colour, but pale and 


ſmoother on their under Side, ſtanding on pretty long 


Foot Stalks. The Flowers are produced in — 
1 


Spikes from the Wings of the Branches; they are ſma 


white,” and ſhaped like thoſe of the other Species, and 
ſucceeded by ſmall ſucculent Berries, each including 2 


or 3 oblong Seeds. 

The 7th Sort was diſcovered by tire ſame Gentleman 
as the two former, and in that Country; this has woody 
Stalks. which riſe 5 or 6 Feet high, from which ſpring 
out many ſlender ligneous Branches, garniſhed with oval 


Spear · ſhaped Leaves, about 2 Inches long and 1 broad 


in the Middle which are rounded at each End, but 


have acute Polnts; they are of a dark green on their up- 
per Surface, but have a white Don on their under Side, 
and fit cloſe to the Branches. The Flowers are pro- 
duced from the Wings of the Stalks, and alſo at the 
Top; they are formed in {lender branching Spikes, be- 
ing ranged on one Side the Spikes which are recurved ; 


they are white, and are ſucceeded by ſmall ſucculent 


Berries which contain 2 or 3 Seeds. 

The 8th Sort was found growing naturally at Cam- 
peachy, by the late Dr. Houſtoun ; this Plant has low 
ſhrubby. Stalks, which ſeldom riſe more than 3 Feet 
high, ſending out a few flender ligneous Branches, gar- 
niſhed with rough Spear-ſhaped Leaves fitting cloſe to 


the Branches x theſe are of a dark green on their upper + 


Side, but pale on their under. . The Flowers come out 
in fingle Spikes from the es of the Stalk ; they are 
white, and are ſucceeded by ſmall ſucculent Berries like 


the former Sort-- 


Theſe Plants are -propagated by Seeds, which muſt / 


be procured from the Countries 


where o_ oatu- - 
rally; theſe ſhould'be ſown in ſmall Pots fi Fand light 


Earth, end plunged into a hot Bed of Tannets Bark. 


Theſe Seeds ſometimes grow the firſt Year bat they o- 


ten remain in the Ground a whole Year ; therefore, it 
the Plants ſhauld not come up the ſame Seaſon, the Pats 


ſhould be plunged in Autumn into the Lan Bed in the - 


ove, where they ſhould remain all the Winter, and in 


the Spring they ſhould be removed out, and plunged in- 


to a freſh Tan Bed, which will ſoon bring up the Plants, 


if the Seeds were good. . When theſe are fit to remove 
| they 
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they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall Pot, an plunged 
into a Tan Bed, where they muſt be ſhaded from the 
be Sun till they have taken new Root, and then they muſt 


treated as other tender Plants from the ſame Countries, 


which require to be kept conſtantly in the Bark Stove. 
TOXICODENDRON. T ourn. Inſt. R. I. 610. Tab. 

331. Rhus. Lin. Gen. Pl. 331. Poiſon Tree, vulgò. 

The Character are, 
Tbe male Flowers are upon different Plants from the 
female ; they have a ſmall Empalement cut into 5 Points at 
the Brim ; and 5 ſmall roundiſþ Petals which ſpread 
open; they have 5 ſhort Stamina terminated by roundiſh 
Summits. The female Flowers baue Empal-ments and Pe- 
tals lite the male; they have no Stamina, but in the Cen- 
ter is fituated a roundiſh Germen, ſupporting 3 ſmall 
Styles crowned with globular Stigmas. The Germen af- 
terward turns to a Berry with 1 or 2 Cells, inclofing 1 
Seed in each. 

The Species are, 


1. LoxicobENDRON folirs ternatis, — abcurdat it, 


glabris, iategerrimis, caule radicante. Poiſon Tree with 
trifoliate Leaves, having roundiſh, Heart-ſhaped ſmooth, 
entire Leaves, and a Stalk putting out Roots. Toxico- 
dendron tripbyllum glabrum. Tourn. 611. Smooth three- 
leaved Poiſon Tree, or Poifon Oak. | 

2. TOx1CODENDRON folizs ternatis, foltolis ovatis inci- 
ſ7-angulatis pubeſcentibus. on Tree with trifoliate 
Leaves whoſe Lobes are oval, angularly cut and cover- 
ed with ſoft ſhort Hairs. Toxicodendron tripbyllum, folio 
ſinuato pubeſcente. Tourn. Inſt. 611. The three-leaved 
Poiſon Tree, with a ſoft hairy ſinuated Leaf. 

3- Tox1coDENDRON folirs ternatis, foliolis ovato-lan- 
ceolatis glabrit caule erectu fruticeſo. Poiſon Tree with 
trifoliate Leaves, whoſe Lobes are oval, Spear-ſhaped, 
and ſmooth, and an erect ſhrubby Stalk. T oxicodendron 
rectum, foliis minoribus glabris. Hort. Elib. 389. Upright 
Poiſon Tree, with ſmaller ſmooth Leaves. 

4. TOxICODENDRON folits pinnatis,, foliolis owato lan- 
ceolatis integerrimis. Poiſon Tree with winged Leaves 
whoſe Lobes are oval, Spear-ſhaped and entire, Toxico- 
d endron foliis alatis, frutiu rbomboide. Hort. Eltb. 399. 
Poiſon Tree with winged Leaves, and a rhomboidal 
Fruit, called Poiſon Aſh. 

5. ToxI1CODENDRON foliis ternatis, foliolis ovatis cre- 


nato-dentatis glabris. Poiſon Tree with trifoliate Leaves 


whoſe Lobes are oval, ſmooth, and bluntly indented. 
6. Tox1CODENDRON folris ternatis, foliolis ovatis in- 
ciſo-finuatis glabris, caule volubili radicante. Poiſon Tree 


with trifoliate Leaves, whoſe Lobes are oval, ſmooth, 


and cut into Sinuſes, and a twining rooting Stalk. Toxi- 
codendron amplexicaule, ſoliit minoribus glabris. Hort Elth. 
399 · Poiſon Tree with a twining Stalk, and. ſmaller 
ſmooth Leaves. 

7. Tox1CoDENDRON folits ſæpiũs ternatis, foliolis ob- 
long1-ovatis rugeſis ſerratit, caule radicante. Poiſon Tree 
with Leaves generally trifoliate, oblong, oval, rough, 
ſawed Lobes, and a rooting Stalk. | | 

8. Tox1CcODENDRON foliis ternatis, foliolis lanceulatis 
ſupernè inequaliter ſerratis, ſubtus tomentſir, caule arbo- 
reſcente, Poiſon Tree with trifoliate Leaves, Spear- 
ſhaped Lobes unequally ſawed toward, their Points, 
downy on their under Side, and a Tree-like Stalk, Bac- 
cifera Indica trifoliata, fruttu rotunde manopyreno, peduu- 
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culo linge. Sloan. Cat 170. Indian tritoliate Bei ty- beating 
Tree with a roundiſh Fruit having one Seed, and a long 
Toot Stalk. | | ; 

9. "I 0XICODENDRON foliis ternatis, ſolialis ovato-lan- 
ceolatis acuminatis glabris, caule fruticeſo ramoſo, Poiſon 
Tree with trifoliate Leaves, having oval, Spear-ſhaped, 
acute-pointed, ſmooth Lobes, and a ſhrubby branching 
Stalk, Toxic:dendron arboreſcens pyri feliis glabris, fle- 
ribus racemeſis Hauſt. MY. Free like Poiſon Tree with 
ſmooth Pear Leaves, and branching Flowers. | 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in moſt Parts of North 
America ; this has a low ſhrubby Stalk, which feldom 
riſes more than 3 Feet high, ſending out Shoots near 
the Bottom which trail on the Ground, putting. out 
Roots from their Joints, whereby it multiplies and 
ſpreads greatly, ſo that when it is not confined, or train- 
ed up to a Support, the Stalks ſeldom riſe upward. 


If the Stalks happen io be cloſe to a Wall they emit 


Roots which faſten to the Joints in the Wall, and ſup- 
port themſelves when they are ſevered from the Root ; 


and the Stalks of ſuch Plants will become more ligneous, 


and riſe much higher, than thoſe which grow in the 
Ground. The Foot Stalks of the Leaves are near a 
Foot long; the Leaves are compoſed of 3 oval Heart- 
ſhaped Lobes, which are ſmooth and entire, ſtanding 
on ſhort Foot Stalks. The Lobes are 5 Inches long, 
and 3 Inches and a Half broad ; the 2 Side Lobes are 
oblique to the Foot-Stalk, but the Middle one is equal ; 
they have many tranſverſe Veins running from the Mid. 
rib to the Borders. The. Flowers come out from the 
Side of the Stalk in looſe Panicles, they are of an her- 
baceous Colour and ſmall ſo make no great Appearance, 
Some Plants have only male Flowers, with 5 Stami- 
na in each ; theſe decay without producing- Fruit ; but 
upon other Plants there are only female Flowers, which 
have a Germen and 3 very ſhort Styles; theſe are 
ſucceeded by roundiſh, channelled, ſmooth Berries 
of a gray Colour, which incloſe 1 or 2 Seeds. The 
Plants flower in July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

This Plant, when once planted in a Garden, will pro- 
pagate faſt enough by its trailing Branches, which put 
out Roots at every Part. It will thrive in almoſt any 
Soil or Situation. Nr 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in moſt Parts of North 
America, The Stalks of this Sort riſe higher than thoſe 
of the former; the Branches are ſlender but ligneous ; 
they have a brown Bark, and are garniſhed with downy 
Leaves ſtanding on pretty long Foot Stalks ; theſe are 
compoſed of 3 oval Lobes about 2 Inches long, and 1 
and a Half broad, indented angularly, and hoary on 
their under Side. The male Flowers, which are pro- 
duced on ſeparate Plants from the Fruit, come out zrom 
the Side of the Stalks in cloſe ſhort Spikes ; theſe are of 
an herbaceous. Colour, and have- 5 ſhort Stamina in 
each. The female Flowers are produced in, looſe Pa- 
nicles ; theſe are in Shape and Colour like the male, 
but larger, and have a roundiſn Germen ſupporting 3 
very ſhort Styles; theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh Ber- 
ries which ripen in Autumn. | 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in North America ; this 
has a ſhrubby branching Stalk which riſes 6 or 7 Feet 
bigh, covered with a brown Bark. The Branches are ligne 
ous and grow erect; they are garniſhed with ſmooth _ 

iate 
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liate Leaves, whoſe Lobes are oval, Spear-ſhaped and 
have à few ſinuated Indentuers on their Borders; = 
ate near 3 Inches long, and 1 and a Half broad, wit 
ſeveral tranſverſe Veins from the Mid-rib to their Bor- 
ders. The Male and female Flowers grow on ſeparate 
Plants ; their Shape and Colour is like thoſe of the for- 
mer, and the Fruit is alſo like that. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Virginia, Penſiluania, 
New England, and Carolina ; ow all theſe Countres I 
have received Seeds and Plants of it, and it alſo grows 
in Japan. This, in the Countries where it grows natu- 
rally, riſes with a ſtrong woody Stalk to the Height of 
#&Feet or upward, but in England we ſeldom ſee any of 
them more than 5 or 6 Feet high; the Reaſon of this 
is from the Plants being tender, fo are deſtroyed in ſe- 
vere Winters, but I have ſeen ſome Plants which were 
kept in Pots and ſheltered in Winter, upward of 10 
Feet high, in the Garden of Samuel Reynardſon, Eſq; 
at Hillendon, which, after his Death, were purchaſed 
with all his other exotick Plants, by Sir Robert Walpole. 
This has a ſtrong woody Stalk, covered with a light 
brown Bark inclining to gray, branching out on every 
Side. The Branches are garniſhed with winged Leaves, 
compoſed of 3 or 4 Pair of Lobes terminated by an odd 
one. The Lobes vary greatly in their Shape, but for 
the moſt part they are oval, Spear-ſhaped, about 3 Inches 
long, and one and a Half broad in the Middle; they 
are frequently. rounded at their Baſe, but end in acute 
Points; their upper Surface is ſmooth, and of a lucid 
green, but their under Side is pale and a little hairy. 
The Foot Stalks of the Leaves change to a bright pur- 
ple Colour toward the latter Part of Summer, and in 
Autumn all the Leaves are of a beautiful purple Colour 
before they fall off. The male Flowers are produced 
upon looſe Panicles from the Wings of the Branches ; 
they are ſmall of an herbaceous white Colour, com- 
poſed of 5 ſmall roundiſh Petals, and have 5 ſhort Sta- 
mina within, terminated by roundiſh Summits. The 
temale Flowers are on: ſeparate Plants from the Male, 
and are diſpoſed on looſe Panicles, theſe are ſhaped like 
the male, but are ſomewhat larger, and have in their 
Center, a roundiſh Germen ſupporting 3.very ſhort 
Styles, crowned with globular Stigmas. The Germen 
afterward turns to a Berry variable in Shape, ſometimes 
almoſt oval, at others ſhaped like a ſmall Spear; but 
the moſt general Form is roundiſh with a Protuberance 
almoſt like the Cicer-; theſe include one Seed. It flow- 
ers un fu, and in warm Seaſons the female Plants pro- 
duce Fruit, but they ſeldom ripen here.. 

This is undoubtedly the ſame Plant which is men- 
tioned by Dr. Kempfer in his Amenitates - Exoticarum, 
by the Title of Sitz vel Sitz Adju, or Arbor vernicife- 
ra legitima, folio pinnato juglandis, fructu racemeſa Cice- 
res facie, Eaſc. u. p. 791, 792. The true Varniſh Tree 
with a Walnut Tree Leaf, and. a branching. Fruit like 
Cicers, But the, Figure he has exhibited of it is the. 
moſt inaccurate: of any perhaps to be found in any of 
the modern Books of — v it is qrawn from a Side 
Shoot of a Branch which has been cut off, ſo has neither 
Flower or Fruit to it, and being a vigorous Shoot, the 
Leaves are very different in Size and Shape from thoſe 
on Plants which have not been headed; and his Deſcrip- 
tion. of the Leaves ſeems to have been taken from this 
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Branch, otherwiſe he could not have compared them 
to thoſe of the Walnut Tree. He ſeems to have been 
conſcious of this Fault, by his adding another Figure of 
the Plant in ſmall under his own; taken from a Japan 
Herbal, in which there is a much better Repreſentation 
of it than his own conveys. How a Perſon who was 
employing himſelf in makiug Drawings of Plants in a 


Country, wheie the natural Hiftory of it was ſo little 


known, ſhould make Choice of ſuch. an imperfect Sam- 

le for its Figure, is amazing, for there can be no 

oubt of his meeting with perfect Plants in Flower or 
Fruit, in a Place where the Shrubs are cultivated ſo 
plentifully as he mentions ;z and in his Deſcription of itz 
he ſets out by comparing the Height of the Shrubs to 
thoſe of Willow, than which he could not have choſen 
any Plant by Way of Compariſon, which would have 
conveyed a more indetermined Idea; for it is well known 
there are different Species of Willow, whoſe Growth is 
from 4 to 40 Feet high ;-.therefore there can be n> 
other Way of reconciling his Deſcription with u hat 
he afterward mentions, when he is giving an Acccunt 
of the Method uſed by the Natives in collecting the 
Varniſh ; where he ſays the Shrubs are cut down every © 
third Year, but by comparing their Growth, with that 
of the Willows, which are cut down for Fuel, Ec. eve« 
ry 40r 5 Years. 

However as the dryed Samples of -the Plant which 
he brought over- agrees with the American T oxiceden- 
dron, and the milky Juice of both have the ſame Qua- 
lities of ſtaining, ſo there can be no Doubt of the 
Plants being the ſame ; therefore if it is thought that 
Varniſh may be of publick Utility ; it may be collected 
in Plenty in moſt of the Engl; Settlements in North 
America. 

Kempfer has alſo given a Figure and Deicription of a 
ſpurious Varniſh Tree, which is called Faſt na-Ri by the 
Natives, and is by him titled Arbor verniciſera ſpuria, 
ſybveftris anguflifalie. Spurious wild Varniſh Tree with 
a narrow Leaf, which he ſays agrees with the other in 
every Part, excepting the Lobes of the Leaves which 
are narrower. . This led me into a Miſtake in the former 
Editions of the Gardeners Dictionary, by ſuppoſing their 
Difference. might ariſe from Culture only ; but having 
ſince raiſed from Seeds a -Shrub-which has all the Ap- 
pearance of his ſpurious: Varniſh Tree, and is evidently 
a diſtin& Species, if not of a different Genus from the 
true Sort, I-am certain Kempfer has been guilty of a 
great Miſtake in this Particular-+ The. Seeds of this 
were ſent from China, for thoſe of the Varniſh Tree; 
but when I ſowed them, I remarked they were pretty 
much like thoſe of the Beech Tree, but ſmaller ; being 
thick on one Side and narrow on the other, in Shape of 
a Wedge, from whence I ſuppoſed there were 3 ol the 
Seeds included in 1 Capſule. There is a Shrub of this 
Kind now growing in the Chelſea Garden, which is 
more than 12 Feet high, but as it has not yet produced 
Flowers, I am at a Loſs where to range it. | 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in North America, from 
whence the Seeds were .a few Years ſince brought to 
England; this has a ſhrubby Stalk which ſends out many 
ligneous Branches covered with a ſmooth purple Bark, 
and garniſhed with ſmooth trifoliate Leaves, ſtanding on 


Foot Stalks an Inch long; the Lobes are oval, about 2 
; Inches 


” 
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Inches long and one and a Half broad in the Middle 
of a deep ſucid gieen on their upper Side but of a pale 


green on their under, and are deeply crenated or inden- 
ted on their Edges, their Baſe joining cloſe to the Foot 
Stalks. The Leaves, when bruiſed, emit an Odour like 
that of orange Peel, from whence the Gardeners have 
titled it the ſweet · ſcented Toxicodendron, The male 
Flowers are produced in ſhort cloſe Panicles ; they are 
ſmall, and of an herbaceous white Colour ; they grow 
on ſeparate Plants from the Fruit, which grow in ſparſed 
Panicles, and are of an oval Shape. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in North America. 
The Stalks of this Sort emit Roots their whole — — 
whereby they faſten to Trees or any neighbouring Sup- 


Fort, and climb to the Height of 6 or 8 Feet ; theſe 


are garniſhed: with trifoliate oval Leaves, which are 
ſmooth and cut into Sinuſes on their Edges. The Lobes 
are 4 Inches long and 2 broad. The Flowers are pro- 
dnced in ſhort Panicles from the Side of the Branches ; 
they are male and female on different. Plants like the 


other Species. 
The 7th Sort was ſent me by Mr. Fobn Bartram 


T OX 
he mentions ſome People who had cut ſome of this 
Wood for Fuel, which were burning, a0d in a 
ſhort 'Time they loſt the Uſe of theie Limbs; and be- 
came ſtupid ; ſo that if a Neighbour had not acciden- 
tally opened the Door, and ſeen them in that Condition, 
it is generally believed they would ſoon have ' periſhed. 
This ſhould caution People from making uſe of this 


Wood for ſuch Purpoſe. I 


When a Perſon is poiſoned by handling this Wood, 
in a few Hours he feels an itching Pain, which provokes 
a Scratching, which is followed by an Inflammation 
and Swelling. Sometimes a Perſon has had his Legs 
poiſoned, which have run with Water. Some of the 
Inhabitants of America affirm, they can diſtinguiſh this 
Wood by the Touch in the Dark, trom its extreme 
Coldneſs, which is like Ice; but what is mentioned of 
this poiſonous Quality, is moſt applicable to the fourth 
Sort here mentioned ; which, by the Deſcription, agrees 
with this Speciss. W | 

The Juice of the Tree is milky when it firſt iſſues out 
of the'wounded Part ; but ſoon after it is expoſed to the 
Air, it turns black, and has a very ſtrong feetid Scent, 


from Philadelphia, by the Title of Great Toxicedendron; and is corroding ; for | have obſerved, on cutting off a 
this hath trailing Roots which run near the Surface of ſmall Branch from one of theſe Shrubs, that the Blade 


the Ground, ſending up Stalks in different Places ; the 
Leaves ſtand on long Foot Stalks ; they have chiefly 3 
Lobes, but fome have 4. The Lobes are obtuſe, rough, 
and ſawed on their Edges. They are 4 or 5 Inches 
long, and 3 broad ; this Sort has not as yet flowered in 
England, fo I can give no farther Deſcription of the 
Plant at preſent ; theſe Sorts are all of them fo hardy 
as to thrive in the open Air in England, but the 4th Sort 
is often deſtroyed by ſevere Froft, fo ſhouid be planted 
12 a warm Situation. | 

'The iſt, 6th, and 7th Sorts propagate in Plenty by 
their creeping Stalks and Roots ; the others are propa- 
gated by laying down their Branches, which will put 
out Roots in one Year, and may then be taken off and 
tranſplanted, either in the Places where they are to re- 
main, or in a Nuſery to grow 2 or 3 Years to get 
Strength before they are plapted out for good; they are 
alſo propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a 
Bed of light Earth, and when the Plants come up, they 
muſt be kept clean from Weeds the following Sum- 
mer; and before the Froſt comes on in Autumn, the 
Bed ſhould be hooped over, that the Plants may be co- 
vered with Mats, for otherwiſe the early Froſts will kill 


their Tops, which "frequently cauſes their Stalks to 
decay to the Ground; for as the Plants are tender and 


generally ſhoot late the the firſt Year; they are in much 
greater ——— than when they get more Strength. In 
Spring the Plants may be tranſplanted into Nurſer 


Beds to grow a Year or two, and may then be tranſ- 


planted for good. : 

Theſe Plants are preſerved by the Carious in Bota- 
ny, for Variety; but as there is little Beauty in them, 
there are not many of the Sorts cultivated in England. 
The Wood of thefe Trees, when burnt, emits a noxi- 
ous Fume, which will ſuffocate Animals when they are 
ſhut up in a Room where it is burnt ; an Inſtance of this 
is mentioned in the Philoſophical Tranſafions by Dr. 


- William Sherrard, which was communicated to him 


in a Letter from Nzw Englend by Mr. Mowe, in which 


of the Knife has been changed black in a Moment's 
Time, ſo far as the Juice had ſpread over it; which 1 
could not get off without grinding the Knife, -  .; 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica on the red 
Hills, and Campeachy in great Plenty. It has a thick 
woody Stem which riſes near 30 Feet high, with a 
ſmooth Afſh-coloured Bark, ſending out ligneous Branch- 
es on Side which have a hairy ruſty · coloured 
Bark, and are garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves, which 
have hairy Foot Stalks 2 Inches long. The Lobes are 
Spear · ſnhaped, about 4 Inches long, and 2 broad in the 
Middle, drawing to Points at both Ends; they are un- 
equally ſawed toward the Top, and have many tranſ- 
verſe Veins running from the Mid-rib to the Borders ; 
they are of a dark green on their upper Side, but have 
a brown woolly Down on their under Side. The Flow- 
ers are ranged in a fingle Racemus, which ſprings from 
the Wings of the Branches; they are ſmall, of a yellow- 
ith Colour, and the female Flowers are ſucceeded by 
imall oval Berries of an Orange Colour when ripe. 

The gth Sort grows naturally about Carthagena in 
New Spain; this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 12 or 14 
Feet high, covered with a gray Bark, fending out a 
great Number of Branches on every Side, which are 
garniſhed with trifoliate ſmooth Leaves, whoſe Lobes 
are oval, Spear-fhaped, and oblique to their Foot Stalks, 
they are near 3 Inches long, and an Inch and a Half 
broad, running out in long acute Points, The male and 
female Flowers are on different Plants ; they are formed 
in looſe Panicles, are ſmall, and of a dirty white Colour, 
The female Flowers are ſucceeded by ſmall, oval, 
ſmooth Berries, each including 1 Seed. | 

The 2 laſt Sorts are tender Plants, fo will not'thrive 
in this Country,, without the Aſſiſtance of Artificial 
Heat; they are propagated by Seeds when theſe can 
be procured from the Countries where the Plants 
grow naturally. Thefe ſhould be ſown as ſoon as they 
arrive here, in Pots filled with light Earth and plunged into 
4 Tan Bed, Sometimes the Plants will come ap the ſame 

Year, 
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Years, but, tha Seeds often lie; lang in, the Ground when 
27 12 hon ve the Spring, and when they, do not 
aw, the fuſt Year,, the Pots ſhould be plunged in the 
Rar Bed in the. Stove in Autumn, where they may re- 
main all the Wigter, and in the. Spring they ſhould be 
plunged into a fre a Bed under a Frame, which 
will ſogn bring up the Blants, When theſe arg fit to re- 
move, they, ſhould be each planted. in a ſmall. Pot, fil- 
led with light Earth, and plunged i into a new, Tan Bed, 
obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun till they have ta- 
ken new Root, then they ſhould be treated as other ten - 
= exotick Plants, which are conſtantly kept in the 
ark Stove. Ep | 
TRACHELIUM Turn. Inſt. R. H. 130 Tab. 50. 
1,66. Ges. neee Lf; ac 
* 73 „ „ ang: 8 Lge: ARTE: 
: The Flower bas @ ſmall Empalement cut, at the Top in 
5 Parts, ſiting upon the Germen. The Flower has 1 Fe- 
tal which is Funnel-ſhaped, baving à long, ſlender, cylin- 
drical Tube, cut at the Top into 5 ſmall oval Segments, 
which ſpread open 3 it bas 5 Hair- like Stamina the Length 
of the Petal terminated by fingle Summits ; and a roundiſb 
three-carnered Germen Frinated under the Flawer, ſup- 
rting a. lang ſlender Style crowned by a globular Stigma, 
he 2. afterward turns to a raoundifh abtuſe Cap- 
ſule with 3 Lobes, having 4 Cells filled with ſmall Seeds. 
We have but one Species of this Genus in the 
Engliſh Gardens. viz. | 
" TraAcuELium Hort. Up/. 41. Throatwort. Trache- 
lium azureum umbelliferum. Pon. Bal, 44. Blue Moun- 
in-Throatwort. _. , | b 
* his 3 grows naturally in ſhady Woods in many 
Parts, of Italy, It has a,, perennial Root which is fleſhy 
and tuberous, ſending out many. Fibres which ſpread 
wide on every Side. The Leaves are oval, Spear- 
ſhaped, about 2 Inches long, and one broad in the 
Middle, ſawed on their Edges, and ending in acute 
Points. The Stalks.riſe a Foot and a Halt high, and 
are. garniſhed with Leaves, ſhaped like thoſe at the 
Bottom, but come out irregularly. Sometimes there 
are 2 pretty large Leaves, and one or two ſmaller ri- 
ſing from the ſame Point; at others, 1 large and 
{maller at the ſame. Joint; theſe come out alternate, an 
the upper Part of the Stalk, immediately under the 
Umbel, is naked. of Leaves, except 2 or i, 
ones, which are cloſe to the Foot Stalks of the Flowers ; 
theſe are diſpoſed in form of an Umbel r of 
3 mbels. The Flowers are ſmall unnel- 
ſhaped, and of an azure blue Coſour; theſe appear in 
Tu c ood Juli, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh Cap- 
fules, with 3 Calls flled with ſmall Seeds, which ripen 


in September. 


This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
fown in Autumn ſoon after they are ripe, for when the 
re kept out of the Ground till Springs they frequently 
fal, or if they do grow, it is not beforg the following 
Spring. When the. Plants qoms up, they. ſhould be kept 
clean from Weeds, and as, ſoon as they are big enough. 
to remove, they, ſhould be tranſplanted on, an Eaſt aſpec: 
ted Border of. light undunged Earth, placing them in 
ows 6 Inches apart, and 4 Inches diſtant in the Rows, 


ſhading them from, the Sun, till they have taken new 


2 Vor- I 
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them clean from Weeds till Autumn, when t may 
be tranſplanted into the Borders of the Flower Garden, 
where they will flower the following Summer. 

But as theſe Plants thrive better on old Walls, when 
by Accident they have ariſen there from Seeds, ſo their 
Seeds, when ripe, may be ſcattered on. fuch Walls, as 
are, old, or where there is Earth lodged ſufficient to re- 
geiye the Seeds; where the Planti will come up and reſiſt 
the Cold much better, , and; continue. longet than when 
ſown in tihę full Ground ; and when a few of the Plants 
are eſtabliſhed on the Walls, they will thed their Seeds, 
ſo that they will maintain themſelves without any far- 
ther Care. I have obſerved ſome Plants of this Kind, 
which have grown from the Joints of a Wall, where 
there has not been the leaſt Earth to. ſupport them ; 
which have reſiſted the. Cold, though they have been 
greatly expoſed to the Winds, when moſt of thoſe in 
the full Ground were killed. ; ſo that' theſe Plants:are 
very proper to cover the Walls of Ruins, where they 
will have a very Effect. | 

TRADESCANTIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 360.  Epbe- 
merum. Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 367. Tab. 193. Spiderwort. 

The Charadſers are, 8 
The Flower bas a diſordered Sheath. The proper Em- 
. 's permanent and compoſed of 3 oval concave Leaves. 
be Flower bas 3 roundiſb equal Petals which ſpread open, 
6 bairy ſlender Styles, terminated by Kidney-ſbaped Sum- 
mite, and an oval obtuſe Germen with 3 Corners, ſuppart- 
ing a ſlender Style, crowned by 4 3 cornered blunt Stigma, 
The ermen turns to an oval Capſule ſbut up in the Em- 
palement, having 3 Cells containing a few angular Seeds. 
We have but one diſtin& Species of this Genus, | viz. 
+ TRADESCANTIA. H. C. 127. Spiderwort. This is the 
Ephemerum Virginianum fore ceruleo majori, Tourn. Vir- 
ginia Ephemerum with a larger blue Flower, | 
This Genus had the Title of Ephemerum given it by 
Tournefort, becauſe the Flower continued but one Da 
before it faded. Dr. Linneus has altered it to Trade/- 
cantia, after Jabn Tradeſcant, who brought the Plant 
from Virginia, where it grows naturally. 
The Root is compoled of ſeveral fleſhy Fibres, 
which ſpread wide on the Ground, from which ariſe ma- 
ny long, narrow, keeled Leaves, which embrace each 
other at their Baſe ; they are about half an Inch broad 
at the Bottom, and — 2 leſſen to a Point; they 
are veined and rough on their Edges, of a grayiſh Co- 
lour and ſucculent ; between the Leaves ariſes a thick 
jointed Stalk about a Foot long, garniſhed at each Joint 
with, one Leaf, whoſe Baſe embraces it. At the Top 
of the Stalk are 2 Leaves which ſpread aſunder; above 
theſe come out many Flowers almoſt in a Sort of Um- 
bel; thele have a, three-leaved Empalement, and 3 
large roundith Petals of a deep blue Colour, which in 
Wers open flat, but in the Middle of the 
ay they ſhrink up, and do not open again, but there 
is. a Succeſſion. of; Flowers from the ſame Bunch daily, 
lor a conſiderable Time. The Germen ſwells to 'a 
roundiſh Capſule with 3 Angles having 3 Cells including 
a few angular Sgeds. It flowers in Fune, and there is 
commonly a Succeſſion of Flowers for 2 Months an the 

ſame Plant, eſpecially in cool moiſt Seaſons. . + + 
We have two other Varieties of this Plant, one with 
be 4} wd XX K N a white 
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2 white, the other has a purple Flower; but theſe are 
ſappoſed changeable from Seeds. - 
It is eaſily pated by Seeds, which, if permitted 
to ſcatter, will produce plenty of young Plants the fol- 
lowing Spring, or if the Seeds are ſown ſoon after they 
are ripe, the Plants will come up the Spring after ; and 
when fit to remove, they ſhould be planted in a Nurſe- 
Bed, at 9 Inches Diſtance, and the Ground kept 
from Weeds. In Autunmn they ſhould be remov- 
ed into the Borders of the Flower Garden, where th 
will wer and produce Seeds, and the Roots wifl conti- 
nus ſeveral Years. - 
TRAGACANTHA. Toutn. Inſt. R. H. 417. Tab. 
234. Aſtragalus. Lin, Gen. Pl. 799. Goats - thorn. 
The Charaters are, | 
The went of the Flower is of 1 Leaf, indented 
in 5 Parts, the lower Segments being the fborteſl. The 
Flower it of the Butterfly Kind ; the Standard is ling, eref, 
mdented at: the Print, and the Borders are reflexed, The 
Wings are fborter than the Standard. The Keel is of the 
ſame Length with the Wings, and is indented ; it bas 10 
Stamina ꝗ are joined and 1 is ſeparated, terminated by 
roundiſh Summits, and a ſhort taper Germen ſupporting 
an Aeul-fhaped Style crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The 
 Germon afterward betomes a fhori ſwelling Pod, having 2 
longitudinal] Celli, inchfing Kidney-ſbaped Seeds. 
. The Species are, 
1. TRAGACANTHA pretivlis longioribus . ſpineſcentibus. 
foliolis ooatis abtuf6r. Goats-thorn with longer Foot 
Stalks, ending in Spmes and having oval obtuſe Lobes 
io the Leaves. This is the Tragacantba. C. B. P. 388. 
Goats thorn. 

2. TAAGACARTHA folielis lanceolatis, floribus ſolita- 
ris axillar ibus, filieulis ovutis inflatis, Goats-thotn with 
Spear-ſhaped Lobes, Flowers proceeding ſingly from the 
Sides of the Branehes, and oval, inflated, Bladder Pods. 
Tragacantha bumilis Balearica, foliis parvis vix incanis, 
fore albo. Salvador. Lo Goats-thorg of the Batearick 

Iſlands, having ſmall Leaves, which are ſcarce hoary, 

and a white Flower, | 

3. TRAGACANnTHA foliolis lanceolatis acuminatis to- 
aten, floribus alaribus terminalibuſque. Goats-thorn 
with Spear-ſhaped zcute-pointed, woolly Leaves and 
Flowers growing on the Sides, and at the Fnds of the 
Branches. 7rdgarantha orientalis bumillimæ argentea barbe 

Fovis felis. Tourn, Cr. 29. The foweſt eaſtern Goats, 

thorn with filvery Leaves like thoſe of Jupiter's Beard. 
I. TxaGacantira feoliolis Iinearibus glabris, floribus 
eongeflit axillaribus. Goats-thorn with very narrow 
ſmooth Leaves, and Flowers growing in Cluſters on the 
Sides of the Branches. Tragacantha foliis minimis vi- 
#idibus, Boerh. Ind Alt. 2. p. 53. Goats-thorn with the 
tealt very en Leaves. 
- The 1ﬆ Sort grows naturally on the Sea Shore 
about AMarſeitles, and in Italy; this hath à thick, ſhort, 
Agneous Stalk, which branches out greatly on every 
re. 4 are woolly ; they are cloſe- 
y garniſhed with winged Leaves, whoſe Foot Stalks 
end in acvte Thorns. The Lobes are ſmall, oval, ob- 
tuſe, and"of a Hilvery Colour. The Flowers are large, 
white, and-ſhaped Ike à Butterfly, they are produced 
un Cluttersigt the end of the Branches, theſe appear in 
Nun und July, and are ſucceeded by ſhort Pods having 


fufficieritly to flouriſh them in great Droughts. 
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two longitudinal Cells, eontaining 2 or 3 Kidney-ſhaped 
Seeds, — ſeldom ripen in England. 3 | 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the Iflands of Major- 
ca and Minorca ; this hath a thick woody Statk which 
riſes about 2 Feet high, ſending out many ligneous 
Branches, cloſely garniſhed with Spear ſhaped fmall 
Leaves; they ate hoary, and are ranged by Pairs along 
a very ſtrong Foot Stalk ending with a very ſharp Point, 
The Flowers are produced ſingly from the Sides of the 
Branches; they are large and white; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by oval Bladder Pods containing four Kidney- 
ſhaped Seeds; it flowers in Juh, but the Seeds do not 
ripen in England, | 

The 3d Sort grows —_— in the Hands of the Ar- 
chipelago ; this has a very low ſhrubby Stalk which divides 
into many downy Branches, garmſhed with winged 
Leaves, compoſed of 9 or 10 Pair of 'Spear-ſhaped 
woolly Lobes which end in acute Points; theſe are ex- 
tended to the End of the Foot Stalk, lo there js not any 
Part of it bare at the Fad, as in the other Species, 
The Flowers are produced from the Side and at the To 
of the Branches ; they are white and ſhaped like thoſe 
of the other Species, but ſmaller ; they appear at the 
ſame Time as the former Sorts, but are not ſucceeded 
by Pods in England. | 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Spain; this is a ve- 

low Plant. The Stalks are pretty thick and woody, 
but ſeldom riſe more than «5 or 6 Inches high, dividing 
into- ſeveral Branches, cloſely garniſhed with ſmall wing- 
ed Leaves compoſed of ſeveral Pair of ſmall linear Lobes 
which are ſmooth, and of a bright green Colour, The 
Foot Stalks of theſe end in very ſharp Thorns, which 
ſtand out beyond the Lobes; the Flowers grow in Cluſ- 
ters from the Side of the Stalks ; they are ſmaller than 
thoſe of the other Species, and are of a dirty white Co- 
lour ; theſe appear in July, but are not ſucceeded by 
Seeds in England. 

Theſe Sorts may be propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be procured from the Countries where the Plants 
grow naturally; theſe mould be ſoun on à Bed of 
freſh Earth in April, and when the Plants come vp, 
they ſhould be carefully kept clean from Weeds, which, 
if permitted to grow among the Plants, would ſoon 
overbear and deſtroy them, while they are young. If 
the Seaſon ſhould prove very dry, it will be of great 
Service to water the Plants now and then, and when 
they are large enough to tranſplant, they ſhould be 
carefully taken up, and ſome of them planted in ſmall 
Pots filled with freſh Earth, placing them in the Shade 
until they have taken Root; after which Time they 
may be removed into an open Situation, where they 
may remain till the latter End of Oclober, when they 
ſhould be placed under a common Frame, where they 
may be ſheltered from ſevere Froſt, but may have free 
Air in mild Weather, when the Glaſſes ſhould not be 
put over them.” 

The Remainder of the Plants may be planted 'on a 
warm dry Border, where they muſt be ſhaded until 
they take Root, and if the Seaſon ſhovId continue dry, 
they muſt be refreſhed with Water, otherwiſe they will 
be in Danger, becauſe, while they ace ſo young, their 
Roots will not have eſtabliſhed themſelves in the Ground 
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'Thofe' Plants which were planted in Pots, may be 
preſerved for à Year or two under Frames in Winter, 
until they have obtained Strength, when they may be 
ſhaken out of the Pots, and planted in a lean dry Soil, 
ahd a warm Situation, where they will endure the Cold 
of our ordinary Winters very well z but, as they are 
ſometimes deftroyed by hard Winters, it will be. proper 
to keep a Plant of each Kind in Pots, which may be 
ſheltered in Winter to ꝓreſerve the Species. 

'Thefe Plants may be propagated by Slips, for as they 
rarely produce Seeds in this Country, the latter Method 
is generally uſed here. T he veſt Time for this Work 
is in April, juſt as the Plants begin to ſhoot, at which 
Time the tender Branches of the Plants ſhould be flip- 
ped off, and their lower Parts diveſted of the decayed 
Leaves; then they ſhould be planted on a very mede- 
rate hot Bed, which” ſhould be covered with Mats, to 
ſcreen them from the great Heat of the Sun, by Day, 
and the Cold by Night. Theſe Cuttings ſhould be fre- 
quently, but gently, watered until they have taken Root, 
after which they may be expoſed tothe open Air, obſer- 
ving always to keep them clear from Weeds, and in ve- 
ry * Weather they muſt be refreſhed with Water. 
On this Bed they may remain until the following 
Spring, where if the Winter ſhould be very ſevere, they 
may be covered with Mats as before, and in April they 
may be tranſplanted out either into Pots filled with ſardy 
light Earth, or into warm Borders, where, if the Soll 
be dry, gravelly, and poor, = wilt endure the ſeve- 
reft Cold of our Climate, but it they are planted in a 
very rich Soil, they often decay in Winter. 

rom one Species of this Genus, Monſieur Tourne- 
Fort ſays, the Gum Adragant, or Dragon, is produced 
in Cyete, of which he gives the following Relation in 
his Voyage to the {,ovant: “ We had the Satisfattion 
« of fully obſerving the Gum Adragant on Mount 
4+ JA. I cannot underftand how Bellanius comes to 
«6 aſſert ſo poſitively, that there is no ſuch Thing in 
„ Candia ; ſure he had not read the firſt Chapter of 
„ the ninth Book of Theophraſius's Hiſtory of Plants 
„ the little bald Hillocks about the Sheepfold produce 
„ much of the Tragacantba, and that to a very good 
« Sort. Bellonius, and Proſper Alpinus, were doubtleſs 
« gcquainted with it, though it is hardly poſſible, 
« from their Deſcriptions, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
« other Kinds they make Mention of. This Shrub 
% ſpontaneouſly yields the Gum Adragant towards the 
„ End of Jun, und in the following Months, at 
« which Time, the nutritious Juice of this Plant, 

««' thickened by the Heat, burſts open moſt of the 

% Veſſels wherein it is contained. It is not only gathered 

« in the Henrr of the Trunk and Branches, but alſo 

« in the Interſpaces of the Fibres, which are ſpread 

„ in the Figure of a Cirele like Rays of the Sun: 

« This Juice is coagulated into ſmall Threads, which, 

„ pſfing through the Bark, iſſue out by little and lit- 

« ule, according as they are protruded by the freſh Sup- 

«. plies of Jukcearifing from ide Noots, This Subftance, 

« being expoſed to the Air, grows hard, and is formed 

© either in Lumps, or fender Pieces, curled and 

« winding in the Nature of Worms, more or leſs long, 

« according as Matter offers. It ſeems as if the Con- 

«-traCtion of the Fibres of this Plant contributes to the 
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e exprefling of the Gum. Theſe delicate Fibres, as 


« fine as Flax, being uncovered, and trodden by the 
Feet of the Shepherds and Horſes, are by the Heat 
« ſhrive led up, and facilitate the Emanation of the 
% extravaſated Jvices. 2 

This Gum ſhould be light, and of a tranſparent 
white Colour; it ſhould have no Taſte or Smell, and 
in ſmall Pieces of different Figures and free from all 
Kinds of Dirt or Filth. When this is diſſolved in Wa- 
ter, it is uſed to give a Body to ſeveral Medicines ; it 
is alſo much vfed by the Painters, 3 

But notwithſtanding what Tournefort has ſaid con- 
cerning the Gum Adragant being produced from one 
particular Species, many Authors are of Opinion, that 
it is taken from ſeveral other Species, but particularly 
that of 22 from whence that Gum is often 
brought into England. 5 

At prefent theſe Plants are rarely preſerved, except- 
ing by ſome Perſons who are curious in Botany, yet in 
large Gardens many of them deſerve a Place, wheres, 
if they are planted on Hillocks, or the Slopes of 
Banks, they will have a very good Effect, ef 
thoſe which retain their Leaves through the Year. Lak 

TRAGIA. Plum. Gen. Nov, 14. Tab. 12. Lin. Gen. 
Pl. 939. - n 

The Charachers are, | 

It bath male and female Flowers in the ſame Plant. The 
Empalement of the male Flowers is cut into 3 eval acute- 
pointed Segments which ſpread open ; it bas me Petals, but 
there are 3 Stamina in each, the Length of the Empalement, 
terminated by roundiſh Summits. The Empalement of the 
female Flowers are permanent; they are cut into 5 oval 
concave Segments The Flowers _ no Petals ar Stamina, 
but a roundiſb Geymen, ' baving urrows, ſupporting an 
ere? Style lp by a 9765 ſpreading l 
Germen afterward turns to a roundiſh three-lobed Capſule 
having 3 Cells, each containing 1 globular Seed. | 

The Species are 

1. TxAGIA foliis cordato-ablongis, caule volubili. Lin. 
Sp. Pt. go. Tragia with oblong Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 
and a twining Stalk. Tragia ſcandent, Jongo hetonice fo- 


ti. Plum. Gen. Nov. 14. Climbing Tragia with a long 
| Betony Leaf. | 1 
2. Te AGIA involucris femineis pemapbyllis pronatifi- 


dis. Lin. Sp. Pl, 980. Tragia with five- leaved Inyolu- 
cra to the female Flowers which are Wing-point 
Ricinzxearpos Zeylanica birſuta, foliis lanceolatis ſerratis. 
Burm. Zeyl. 202. Hairy Ricinocarp2s of Ceylon with 
Spear-ſhaped ſawed Leaves. . | watt 
The Title of this Genus was applied to it by Father 
Plamier, who conſtituted the Genus to the 4 of 
Hieronymus Bock, an ancient Botaniſt, who was com- 
monty called Tragus. , 

The 1ft Sort grows plentifully in the Savannabs in 
Tamaica, and the other warm Parts of America, where 
it twines round whatever Plants or Trees it grows near, 
and riſes 7 or 8 Feet high, having tough woody Stems, 
The Leaves are oblong and Heart-ſhaped; they are 
an Inch and a Half long. and three Quarters of an 
Inch broad toward their Baſe, ending in acute Points, 
and are deeply ſawed on their ing alter- 
nately on pretty long Foot Stalks. The male Flowers 
come out from the Wings of the Stalk in long Bunches 
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of abouz 2 Inches ia Length; the female Flowers are 
2 on ſeparate Foot Stalks ariſing from the ſame 


ojnt as the male; theſe are ſucceeded, by roundiſn 


© Capſules wich 3 Cells each incloſing 1 roundiſh Seed. 


The whole Plant is covered with burning Spines, like 
thoſe of the Nettle, which renders jt very unpleaſant 


to handle. 


The 2d Sort rows naturally in India; this riſes with 


an erect ligneous Stalk, about 3 Feet high, which rare- 
ly ſends out. any: Side Branches; it is garniſhed with 
oblong Speat-ſhaped Leaves, which run out in very 
long acute Points, and are ſharply ſawed on their Edges ; 
theſe are ranged alternately on the Stalk, and are cloſe- 
1; covered with yellowiſh 1 Hairs. The Flowers 


are produced in ſmall Cluſters from the Wings of the 


Stalk, ſtanding ſeveral together on the ſame Foot Stalk ; 
the upper are all male, and the under, female, and the 
latter are ſucceeded by roundiſh Capſules with 3 Cells, 
I „„ 

A theſe Plants ate of no great Beauty, they ate ſel- 
dom preſerved in this Country, except in ſome Botauick 
Gardens for Variety, they are propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be ſown on a hot Bed _ in the Springs 
and muſt afterward be traſplanted, into Pots; and plun- 
Fed into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, and treated as other, 
tender Plants, which require to be kept in the Bark Stove. 

. TRAGOPOGON. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 477. Tab. 270. 
= Gen. Pl. 810. Goats-beard z in Freneb, Barbe de 
Burn. eee ry 
ng The Charagers are, 


The common, Empalement of the Flower is ſingle, and 
. compoſed of & acute-pointed Leaves, which are alternately 


large, and'jdined at their Baſe. The Flower is compoſed of 
muny bermapbrodite Florets, which are uniform ; they are 
of one Petal firetebed out like a Tongue, indented at their 
"Paints in 5 Parts, and lie over each other like the Scales 
of Fiſh ; theſe baue each 5 ſbort Hair-like Stamina termi- 
nated by cylindrical Summi ta, and an oblong Germen, ſitua- 
ted under the Floret, ſupporting a ſlender Style, the Length 
of the Stamina, crowned by 2 revoluing Stigmas: - The 
Enpalement of the Flower afterward Farid ta 4 Belly in- 

g many oblong, angular, rough Seeds, flender at bath 
Ends, crowned by a feathery Doi. 
nn 
r. TxxGorbcon calycibus corolle radium equantibas. 
JO a feng, Lin. Sp. Pl. 789. Goats-heard with 
an Emipaleiyent equal to the Rays of the Flower, and 
entire cloſed Leaves. Tragopigen pratenſe luteum majus. 
C. B. P. 274. Greater yellow Meadow, Aways) 

2. 15 AGOPOGON calicibus cerollæ radiis lung iaribus. 
faliis linearibu; fftifis. Goats Beard with the Empale- 
ment longer than the Rays of the Flower, and linear 
cloſed Leaves. Tragopogon pratenſe luteum minus. Hort. 
R. Blæſ. Smaller yellow Meadow Goats-beard. 

3. TRAGOPOGON calycibus corolle radiis longioribur, 
folits e. pedunculis ſuperns incraſſatis. Hort, 
/. 243. Goats-beard with the Empalement longer 
than the Rays of the Flower, entire cloſed Leaves, and 
the Foot Stalk thicker at the upper 72 Tragepogon 


- 
dd 


purpterev-caruleum pomi ſolio, quid arti wulga C. B. P. 
274. Goats-beard of a purple blue Colour, and a Leek 
Leaf, commonly called Salſafy. my 
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4. TzxxGcopoGoncalycibus corolla radid? langio#i5 us, 


foliis integris, ſeminibus lævibur, diſci plumoſis, radii fe- 


. taceis.” Hort. Upſ. 243; Goats beard with an Empale- 
ment longer than the Rays of the Flower, entire Leaves, 


and ſmooth Seeils, thoſe of the Diſk being covered with 
a feathery Down, and thoſe on the Borders briſtly. Tra- 
gopogon alterum gramineo folio, flore ſua verubente. Column. 
Ecpbr. 1. p. 232. Another Goats-beard with à Graſs 
Leaf, and a ſoft red- coloured Flower. 

5. TrRAGoPOGON calycibus corel rudio brevitribus, 
ſoliis linearibus flriflis, caule birſuto. Goats-beard | with 
the Empalement ſhorter than the Rays of the Floyer, 
narrow cloſed Leaves, and a hairy Stalk. Tragepogen 
birſutum. C. B. P. 274. Hairy Goats-beard., 2 

6. TRACOrOGO calycibur, corolld brevioribus aculea- 


tis, foliis pinnato-haſtatis. Hart, Cliff. 382. Goats-beard 
with prickly Empalements ſhonter than the Petals, and 
Arrow-Wing- pointed Leaves. Soncbus aſper laciniatus 


Creticus,\C. B. P. 124. Rough Sowtbiſtle of Crete with 


Jagged Leaves. 1 * 


The rſt Sort grows naturally in the Meadows of 
Auſtria and Germany; this is very different from the 
Sort which grows naturally in England, for I have ſown 
the Seeds of both Sorts ſeveral. Years in the ſame Bed 
of Earth, and have always found- the Plants have re- 
tained their, Difference. The lower Leaves are three 
Quarters of an Inch broad at theit Baſe, where they 
embrace the Stalk; they are more than a Foot long, 
and are cloled together, ending in acute Points. The 
Stalk riſes near 3 Feet high, which is garniſhed at each 

oint with one Leaf of the ſame Shape with thoſe be- 

w, but, fmalter ; it is terminated by one large yellow 
Flower compoſed of hermaphrodite Florets which lie 
over each other like the Scales of Fiſh ; theſe are in- 
cluded in one common fimple Empalement, equal in 
Length to the Rays of, the Flower. Each Floret is 
ſucceeded by an oblong Seed which is larger at. the 
Baſe than at the Point, where it is crowned with a large 
feathery Down. The Seeds of the Border or Ray are 
crooked and rough, but thoſe of the Diſk are ſtrait and 
ſmooth. It flowers in June, and the Seeds tipen about 
a Month, after. * % 
The ad Sort grows naturally in moiſt Paſtures in 
many Parts of England; it is by the common People 
titled Sleep · at-noon, or Go to- bed- at · noon, becauſe 
the Flowers are generally cloſed up before that Time 
every Day. The lower Leaves of this Sort are almoſt 
as long as thoſe of the firſt Sort, but are not more than 
a third Part ſo broad; they are of a deep green Co- 

r, and end in acute Points. The Stalks rife about a 
Foot high, and ſuſtain 1 yellow Flower at the Top, not 
more man balf fo large as thoſe of the firſt; the Em- 
palements of theſe Flowers are longer than the Rays; 
the Seeds of this are much ſmaller. It flowers about 
the ſame Time with the ſormer. ” | 
When this Sort is ſhot up in Stalk 4 Inches high, the 
common People gather it out of the Fields, and boil it 
the ame Way as Aſparagus, and ſome. give it the 
relerence. nl ci nA dT er biogas d 
The 3d Sort is cultivated in Gardens by the Title of 
Salſafy. The Roots, of this are dreſſed in different 
Ways, and, ſerved up to the Table, and of late Years 
there are ſome Perſons who cultivate it for 23 

; w 
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which! are out iti the Spring hen they are 4 or 5 Inches 
highs which, arè dreffed —— ſecond 
Sort. The gtalks of this are mach longet, and are ue 
deter than the other, . ſor are helter for this Purpoſe 3 
the: Leaves arc: broad; the Flowers are large and blue; 
the Foot Stalk immediately under the No wer is much 
thicket than below, and the Empalement is longer than 
the Rays of the Flower. ; 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Italy ; this is of low 
Stature. The Stalks ſeldom riſe a Foot high; the 
Leaves are long and narro ; the Flowers are ſmall, and 
| of:8 pale red or Peach Bloſſam Colour; the Empale- 
mentis much longer than the Rays of the Flower, and 
the Seeds are ſmoo il. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in [rig ; this has 
narraw- Leaves a little hairy. The Stalks riſe about a 
Foot and a half high, and ace naked .moſt Part of their 
Length; they are very hairy, and ſuſtain, one pretty 
large yellow Flower whoſe Empalement is much ſhorter 
chan the Rays of the; Flower, and'1s alſo very hairy. 

The. 6th Sort grows naturally in Crete, and allo in 
Italy; this is an annual, Plant very like the Sowthiltle 
in Stalk and Leaf, but the Empalement of the Flower 
is prickly. It is ſeldom admitted into Gardens, becaule 
the Seeds are waſted by the Wigds to a. great Diſtance, 
and thereby fill the Garden with Weeds. 

. Theſe Plants ate propagated, fram Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in April on an open Spot of Ground; 
in Rows about 9, or 10 Inches Dillance,, and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be hoed out, leav- 
ing them about 6 Inches aſunder in the Rows. The 
Weeds ſhould alſo be carefully hoed down as they are 
produced, atherwiſe they will ſoon overbeat the Plants, 
ang ſpoil them, This is all the Culture required, and 
it the Soil be light, and not too dry, the Plants will 
have large Roots before Winter, at which Time the 
Salſafy, whoſe Roots ate eaten at that Seaſon, will be 
fit for Uſe, and may be taken, up any, Time after their 
Leaves begin to decay, but when they begin to ſhoot 
again, they will be ſticky, and not fit for Ute, but ma- 
ny Perſons cultivate this Sort tor. the Fhoots, as was be- 
fors memjoned..: + ons % gt Hl „ 

The common yellow Sort, whoſe.; Shoots, are ſold 
in the Market, will be fit tor Uſe in April or May, ac- 
cording io the Forwardneſs of the Seaſon, ., The beſt 
Time to cut them is, when their Stems. are about 4 
Inches long, for if they ſtand too long, they are never 
ſo tender as thoſe which are cut while young. 
Same People in cultivating theſe Plagts 
Seeds, in Bede pretty cloſe, and when they come up, 
they tranſplant them out in Rows at the before mentio- 
ned, Diſtance ; but as they form a Tap Root, which 
abounds with a milky Juice, when the extreme Part of 
their Roots is broken are yl they ſeldom thrive 


ſow their 


well afterward,; there it is by far the better Way 
to make . ſhallow. Drills in the Ground, , ang ſcatiet 
Ke therein, as before direQed, whereby the Rows, 
will bejat, a que Diſtance, and there will be, eh | 
more to do than o hog out the Plants when. too thick. ih 
the Rows, which will be much leſs Trouble than the 
ather Method of tranſplanting, and the Plants will be 


much larger and fairer. ,,. 
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other are ſuch as will lixe out. of the ( 
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{+ TRANSPLANTING: Or TRRES. S, Planting, 
„ TRANSPORTATION OF PLMN TS: In. ſend- 
iag Plants from one Country, to. another, great Regard 
mould be- had to the proper Sealon. for doing it; for 
Example, If a Parcel of Plants are to be ſent from a 
hot Country to a cold one, they ſhould be ſent in the 
Spring of the Year, that, as they come toward the 
colder Parts, the Seaſon, may be, warmer, and it they 
have ſuffered a little in their, Paſſage, there will, be 
Time. to recover them before Wigtęr, whereas: thoſe 
which arrive in Autumn, are often floſt. in Winter, be- 
cauſe they have, not Tune to / recoper, and get Root, 
before the Cold comes on. Mor eld if al 
On the contrary, thoſe Plants, which are ſent from 
a cold Country to a hot one, ſhould always be ſent in 
the Beginning of Winter, that the Cold may prevent 
their, ſhogting during their Paſſage, and thai they may 
arrive, Time enough ,to,be.cooted, before the. great. Heats 
come on, otherwile they will ſoon. periſh. Pr ets 
The;beſt Way to pack up Plants: for a, Voyage, (if 
they are ſuch as will not bear to be kept out of the 
Ground) is to have ſome ſtrong Boxes with Handles to 
them, for the more ealily removing them in bad Wea- 
ther; theſe ſhould, have, Holes: bored in their Bautgms 
to let out, the Maiſturez otherwyle it will rot the ts 
of che Plants, ,,Opex each of thee; Holes "tho {4 be 
laid a flat Tue, oc; Oyſter, Shell, 49 Present the Earth 
from ſtopping them then they ould beyfiſed up with, 
Earth, into which the Plagts ſhould be ſet as cloſe as 
poſſible,. in order to ſave Room, Which is. abſolutely 
neceſſary, otherwiſe they wiltþe. very troubleſome in the 
Ship, and as the only, 'Thing Intended is to preſerve, 
them, alive, and nat $a make 9) Progress, while ow 
their Paſſage, 'a ſmall Box, will, contain many Plants, 
if rightly, planted. The, Plants ſhqulg alſo b Placed 
in the Box a Fortnight or three Wee before — are 
put on board the Ship, that the. Earth may be a little 
ſettled about their Rocts, and during, the Time they 
are on board, they ſhould, remain, if poſſible, on. the 
Deck, that they, may have Air, but ia bad Weather 
they ſhould,be covered. with a Tarpawlin to guard them 
againit the, Salt Water ang Spray of the Sea, which, 
will deſtroy them, if it comes at them in | Quantity. | 
The Water theſe Plants ſhould have, while on board, 
mult be proportioned to the Climate wheace they 
come, and. to which they are going. If they come from 
a hot Country to à cold one, then they ſhould have 
very little Moiſture, after they have palled the Heats,; 
but, if they are. carried from à cold Country to a hot 
one, they muſt have a greater Shaze of Moiſture when: 
they come into a warmer Climate, and ſhould be ſha- 
ded in the Day, from the violent Heat of the Sun, 
to which if they are too much expoſed, it will dry them 
up, and deſtroy them. N oo | 
But if the Plants to be ſent een an- 
round. a conſi - 
derable Time, as all thoſe which are full of Juice will 
dos as the Sedums, Ficoides. Euphotbiumz, Cereuſes, 
e. then they require ng her Care. but to pack them 
up in a, cloſe, Box, wrapping them well wuh dry 
Moſs, obſerving to place them fo cloſely that they may 
not be tumbled about, which wilt bruiſe them; and that 


thoſe Plants yhich have Spines may not wound any FE 


: 
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the others. The Box alſs ſhould be where they 
may receive no Moiſture, and where Rats cannot come 


to them, otherwiſe they are in Danger of being eaten 
by thoſe Vermin; but if theſe Plants are packed too 
el6fe, they are apt to ferment, and thereby either rot, 
or at leaſt grow ſickly ; to prevent which, they ſhould 
have a good Quantity of dry Hay or Straw laid between 
them ; and ſeveral ſmall Holes ſhould be made in the 
Boxes, to let out the noxious Air. : 

If theſe Plants are thus carefully packed up, they will 
pou A ſhould be two, three, or ſome Sorts, 
if they are or five Months on their Paſſage; and 
will be lefs liable to ſuffer than if planted in Earth, 
becauſe the Sailors generally kil! theſe Plants by over 
watering them. | ; 

There are alſo ſeveral Sorts of Trees, which may be 
— q up in Cheſts with Moſs about them, which will 

ar to be kept-ont of the Ground two or three Months, 
provided it be at 4 Seaſon when they do not grow; as 
ay be Teen'by the Orange Trees, Jaſmines, Capers, 

ive, and Pomegranate Trees, which are annually 
brought from Fafy; and if fkilfully managed, very few 
of them * notwithſtanding they are many Times 
e four Months ont of the Ground. 
mm lending Seeds from one Country to another, the 
great Cate io be taken is, to ſecure them from Vermin, 
and preſerve them * otherwiſe they mould and de- 
cy. The Method Mr. Cureby always obſerved was, 
to put up his Seeds dry into Papers, and then put them 
into à dry Goard Shell; and feal them up; in which 
Way he fent feveral large Parcels of Seeds from Carolina 
ro Baleal, which never miſtarried. There are fome 
Perſons who have directed to put them into Glaffes, and 
m feat ihem cloſeiy down; do keep out the external 
Air; but from ſeveral Experiments of this Kind which 
I have trade, I find Seeds thus cloſely put up will not 
ow, if they remain ſtopped up any conſiderable Time, 
all Seeds requiring fome Share of Air, to preferve their 
egetating Quality ; fo that where a Perſon has no 
5 22 Or rp be put up in a Bag, and 
hung up in u dry Part of the Sup, or put into a Trunk, 
wh L. be ſife from Vermin; in which Places 
rene ee ee 
N. B. It is the Fffeſt Way to bring an Sorts of Seed: 
in their Pods or His, in which Hey grew, provided 
they art pin up dry; betauſe their own Covering will 
afford chem forhe Nouriſment, if the Seeds are not fe- 
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£11 CBaru⸗ fo tee & CH SIO 
be Duale, of be, Ehe r ir cut into g bc 
Parts hich urea fi Burter tban the Riu; there are 
5 oblong blunt Petols to the Flower which rr oh arid 
1 all At ba Stumiha ter mindtrd 'by firgle Summits, 
11 41 hug F inten, lde Length of the Slam no, ho- 
ihe ' rio Style But ene by "#" dell Sig. Th 
pe fry Df rev aWbrly fürn te, ud ore bly Fut, ie" 
Mad its < Capler, ar ml ti 3 of of Thorns, angular 
oh bne Silie, Joinitis YogHther. "The Qn care trum vtr ſo, 
alt tobfttln 5 or 4 Pear hbpe# i 0 
Te ret ee, We on 
i ate Men fexjugattr fabiroualibie, Tr. 


inthe Ground a Whole Year, before 
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COWf. 160. Cattrops with 6 Pair of Lobes to each Leat 
which are almoſt equal. Tribulur terreftris, folis cicerir, 
fructu aculeatd. C. B. F. = Land Caltrops with a 
Chich Leaf, and a prickly Fruit. | | 

2. Taizurus folidtis quadrijugir exterioribus major i- 
bur. Lin. Sp. Pl. 386. Caltrops with 4 Pair of 
Lobes to each Leaf, of which the outer are the largeſt. 
Tribulus terreflris major, flore maxim edorate.” Sonn. 
Cat. Fam. 93. Greater Caltrops with the largeſt ſweet 
Flower. 7 9 944 

3. Tarsus foliolis rAgjugatir ſubegqualibus. - Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 387. Caltreps with 8 Pair of Lobes to each 
Leaf which are almoſt equal. Tribulus terreftris ma- 
for Curaſſavicus. Par. Bat. 236. Greater Land Cal- 
trops of Curaſſe. 

The iſt Sort is a very common Weed in the South 
of France, in Spain, and gay, where it grows among 
Corn, and on moſt of the arable Land, and is very 
troubleſome to the Feet of Cattle; for the Fruit, being 
armed with ſtrong Priekles, run into the Feet of the 
Cattle, which walk over the Land. This. is certainly 
the Plant which is mentioned in Virgil's Georgicks, under 
the Name of Tribulus, though moſt of his Commenta- 
tors have applied it to other Plants. 

It is called in Engl Caltrops, from the Form of 
the Fruit, which reſembles thoſe Inftruments of War 
that were caſt in the Enemies Way to annoy their 


This hath a flender fibrous Root, from which ſpring 
ont 4 of 5 flender Stalks which ſpread flat on the 
Ground; they are hairy, and extend a Foot and a 
Half in Length; theſe are garniſhed at each Joint 
win winged Leaves, compoſed of 6 Pair of narrow 
hairy Lobes, almoſt of equal Size ; thoſe on the lower 
Part of the Stalk ftand alternately, but toward the 
Top they are placed oppoſite. The Flowers come 
out from the Wings of the Stalk, ſtanding on ſhort 
Foot Staſks; they are compoſed of 5 bread obtuſe 
yellow Perals which fpread open. In the Center is {+ 
tuated an vblong Germen, crowned by a headed Stigma, 
attended by 10 Stamina termmated by ſingle Sam- 
mits. The Flowers appear in June and July, "which 
are focceeted by 'roundifſh, fiveccorered, prickly 
Fruit, which, When ripe, divide into 5 Parts, each 
— tranſverſe Cell containitrg 1 or 2 Seeds, which 
ripen in Aayuff and Septembey. 

This Plant is preferved in feveral' curious Gardens in 
England, for Variety. It is propugated by Bets, 
which Mould be fown'in Autum, for tho, which are 

5p ott f the Ground till Spring, comtmomy remain 

tome wp. 
Theſe Seeds ſüculd be ſwhn on an „pen Bed of (fre 
light Earth, where they ate de to remain, for, as 
it is an arnul Plant, it doth not bear tranſplanting very 
well, unleſs it de done when the Plants are very young. 
It the Spring, When the Plants come up, they "hou 
be edtefitfly Geared from Werds, and where they 
ip to Cloe, ſothe of the Plants ſhould be aste 
to give Room for the temaming Plants to grow; 
this they wil — no other Culttire, but to keep 
them clear Weeds. In June they will begin to 
flower, and their Seeds will ripen in Auguft and Stptem- 
ber, which, ifpetmitted to ſcatter, de Plants will 
come 


me 
ont 
after 
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come up the following Spring, and maintain their Place, 
if not overborne with Weeds. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, and ſome 
of the other Iſlands in the Woeft-[ndies ; this is an annu- 
al Plant, with pretty thick compreſſed channelled Stalks 
which trail on the Ground, and'are near two Feet long, 
garniſhed with winged Leaves placed by Pairs oppoſite ; 
theſe are ſometimes compoſed of 3 but moſt commonly 
of 4 Pair of Lobes, the outer being the largeſt; they 
are ſmooth, and fit cloſe to the Foot Stalk. The 
Flowers come out from the Wings of the Sta; they 
are compoſed of 5 large —— Petals, which ſpread 
open, and have an agreeable Odour ; theſe are fucceed- 
ed by -roundiſh/ prickly Fruit ending in a long Point, 
but feldom ripen in England. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies ; it 
was found by the tate Dr. Houffoun at the Havanna; 
this has a ligneous Root, from which ſpring out many 
Stalks which are hairy, jointed, and trail on the 
Ground; theſe are garniſhed at each Joint by winged 
Leaves, which differ greatly in Size, one of the Leaves 
at each being compoſed of 8 Pair of obleng Lobes near- 
ly equal, and oppoſite to this comes out a ſmall Leaf 
compoſed of but 4 Pair of Lobes. The large Leaves 
ſtand alternately on the Stalks, and the {mall ones 
on the oppolite Side; the Stalks are near 2 Feet 
long, and at the Wings of the Stalks come out the 
Foot Stalks of the Flowers, which are hairy, . and 
near 2 Inches long, each ſuſtaining 1 pale yellow 
Flower, compoſed of 5 large Petals, which have narrow 
'Tails, but are very broad and rounded at their Points. 
The Flowers are ſucceeded by reundiſh Fruit armed 
with very acute Spines, but theſe rarely ripen in England. 

The 2 laſt Sorts, —— Natives of hot Countries, are 
very tender, ſo muſt be ſown on a hot Bed early in the 
Spring, and when the Plants are come up, they muſt be 
each tranſplanted into ſeparate Pot filled with rich light 
Earth, and then plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners 
Bark, where they muſt be treated as other tender exotick 
Plants, being careful to bring them forward as early as 
poſſible in the Summer, otherwiſe they will not perfect 
their Seeds in this Country. 

The zd Sort will live through the Winter, if it is 
plunged in the Bark Stove, and treated as other tender 
Plants, and the following Summer they will lower earlier, 
ſo there will be more Time for the Seeds to ripen. 

TRICHOMANES, Maiden-hair ; 

There are 3 or 4 Varieties of this Plant, which 
grow naturally in Europe, but in America there is a great 
Number of cies, remarkably different from each 
other, as alſo — the European Kinds. 

Theſe, being of the Tribe of Ferns, or capillary 
Plants are ſeldom preſerved in Gardens. Their Roots 
ſhould be planted in moift ſhady Places, eſpecially the 
European Sorts, which commonly grow from between 
the Joints of old Walls, and in other very moilt ſhady 
Situations ; but thoſe Sorts, which are brought from 
hot Countries, muſt be planted in Pots filled with Rub- 
biſh, and ſtrong Earth mixed, and Winter they mult be 
ſcreened from hard Froſts, to which, if they are expo- 
ſed, it will — 1 

The common Sort in England is generally fold in the 
Markets for the true Maiden hair, which is a very diffe- 
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rent'Plant, and not to be found in England, it bei 
Native of the South of France, and ob warud Coke. 
tries, ſo is rarely brought to England. - 
TRICHOSANTHES. Lin. Gen. Pl. 966. Anguins. 
Michel. . ; 
The Charaters are, 
It bar male and female Flowers at eparate Diflance 
on the ſame Plant. The male Flowers bave 4 tang  {moeth 
Empalement of 1 Leaf, cut inte 5 ſmall Segments ut the 
Top which are reflexed; the Petal is plain, ſpreading, 
and cut into 5 Parts ending in long branchins Hairs ; 
they have 3 ſbert Stamina, arifing from the Phint of the 
Empalement, terminated by cylindrical ere Summits 
Joined in a Body, and 3 ſmall Styles fuſtened to the Ex- 
palement. The female Flowers fit on the Germen, and 
have Empalements and Petals like the male Flowers, but 
bave no Stamina ; they baue a hng lender Germen, fitus- 
ted under the Flawer, ſupporting'a Style the Length of the 
Empalement, crxwaed by 4 oblong Stigmgs. Ger men 
turns to a long ſucculent Fruit having 30 incloſing mg- 
ny 3 _ p | 
We have but one ies of this Genus in R 
6% Gardens, 2 | my ne 
TRICOSANTHES mit teretibut oblongis: Hort. OF, 
450. Triceſanthes with a taper, oblong, incurved Prüft. 
Anguina Sinenfis flora alhs i utty oblong? intor- 
10. Michel. Gen. 12. Tab. 9. China nt Cucumber 
with a moſt elegant white Flower, and an oblong intor- 
ted Fruit. * 
This Plant grows naturally in China, jt is an Aunu- 
al, and of the Cucumber Tribe. The Stalks run to 
a great Length, and if they are not ſupported; trail 
on the Ground, as Cucumbers and Melons: The Leaves 
are angular and rough ; the Flowers come our from the 
Side of the Stalks; they are white, and cut into many 
ſmall Filaments or Threads. The Fruit is taper, near 
A » = long, incurved, and divided into 3 Ce 
which include many com reſſed Seeds like of 
3 | x n * hy 
t is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown on 
hot Bed early in the Spring, and afterwards rs — 
Cucumbers and Melons, Leeping them covered with 
Glaſſes, otherwiſe they will not ripen their Fruit here. 
S n Gron. Flor. Pirg. 64. Lin. Gen. 
J. 652. | | 
The Charatters are, ' | | 
It bas a liped Empalement | to the Plowr of 1 Leaf; 
tbe upper Lib is twice as large as the wnder, wid is cut 
iat 3 equal acute Segments," the under Lip ine two. 
The FI:wer is of the Lis Kind, it bas a very fburt Tube ; 
the upper Lip is compreſſed and booked, and the under Lip 
is cut into 3 Parts, the Middle one being the leaft ; it has 
4 Hair-like Stamina which are long and incurved, tte of 


them being a little Porter than the other, tefminated by 
frugle Summits, and a four pointed Germen, Pipporiing a 
e 


long flender Style, trawned y a bifid Stigma. Germi- 
na turn to 4 roundifh Seeds tnclojed in the funtlen Empale < 


ment of the Flower. 


The Specter are, 
1. TricyosTEMA faminibus longifſimis exſcrtis. Lin. 


Sp. Pl. 598. Trichoſtema with the longeſt ſtretched out 


Stamina. Caffida mariana, majrane folio. Prt. $uc, 248. 
Maryland Scull Cap with a Marjoram Leak © IO 
2. Tat 
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- 2, TRichosrEMA {aminibus brevibus inclu ſis.. Lin, Sp. 
P41. 598. Tricbeſtema with ſharter Stamina included in the 
Petal. Teucrium Virginianum Or igant falio. - Hord. Eltb, 
380. Virginia Germander with a wild Marjoram Leaf. 
The iſt Sort grows naturally in many Parts of 
North America; it is an annual Plant, which riſes about 
,6...er (8. Inches high, dividing into . ſmall Branches 
garniſhed with ſmall roundiſh Leaves, not unlike thoſe 
of . ſect... Marjoram ; theſe. ate placed oppoſite, and 
are covered with fine, ſmall, downy Hairs. The 
Flowers are produced at the Wings of the Branches; 
they are ſmall, and of a purple Colour gaping with 
two Lips; the upper. Lip is arched, and is much larger 
than the. lower; it is cut into 3 acute Points; the 
lower Lip is ſmall, and cut into 2 Points. Theſe, appear 
late in Augu/t, ſo that unleG the Scaſon proves warm, 
the Seeds will not ripen in. Euglan e. 
2 Nee Sort grows naturally in Virginia; this hath 
an herbaceous. branching | Stalk, which riſes from 9 
Inches, to a; Foot high; it has 4 Angles and the 
Leaves ſtand by Pairs on the Branches ; they are 
: d. like , thoſe of the wild Marjoram, and are a 
tte hairy, ſitting cloſe to the Branches. The Flowers 
are produced at the Top of the Branches; they are 
ſmall, and of a purple Colour. The 4 Stamina ſtand 
within the Tube of the Flower; theſe Flowers do 
not appear till the End of Summer, ſo the Seeds ſeldom 
ripen here. l | 
They are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in Pots filled with-light Earth, in Autumn; and in 
Winter the Pots ſhould be placed under a Frame to 
ſhelter them from ſevere Froſt, but . ſhould. be expoſed 
to the open Air at all Times, when the Weather is mild. 
In the Spring the Plants will appear; and when they 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be planted on à Bed of 
Tight Earth, ſhading them from the Sun till they have 
taken freſh Root, then they will require no other Cul- 
re by to keep them clean from Weeds. ; 
| DAS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 872. Aſter. Houſt. MY. 
ri Pogo were Pill lg? eee of 1! 
I The Charadters are, TIS B29 
'. The Flawer has a common cylindrical imbricated Empale- 
ment. The Scales are acute-pointed, and erect. The 
Flowers are compoſed of bermaphradite Florets in the Diſk, 
and the Rays are of female balf Florets. The bermaphro- 
dite Florets are Funnel-ſbaped, of 1 Petal, and cut at the 
Brim into 5 Points, theſe have 5 ſbart Hair-like Stamina, 
terminated by' cylindrical Summits joined together, and an 
eblang crowned r ſapgterting 8 briſtly Style, crowned 
by an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes an 
oblong ſingle Seed, crowned with a fimple Down. The 
female half Florets are plain, of 1 Petal, and cut into 3 
Segments at the Top; theſe have an oval Germen like the 
ber mapbrodite Florett, but no Stamina, and are ſucceeded 
by fangle Seeds of the ſame Shape.  _ ' 
; We know but one Fpecier of this Genus, dix. 
Tripax. Hort. Gli. 418. This is the After pro- 
" cumbens, flore ochroleuco, foliis laciniatis & hirſutis.. Hauff. 
MJ. Trailing Starwort with a whitiſh Copper Colour- 
ed Flower, and hairy jagged Leaves. _ 
This Plant was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun, 
growing naturally by the Road Side leading to old La- 
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the Ground: and emit Roots dt their Jainte, yhereby 


it ſpreads, and propagates ; they are herhaceous, anc 
hairy, and are garniſhed! with. rough-hairy. Leaves pla- 
ced by Pairs, and are about an Inch and a Halt. long, 
and three Quartets of an Inch broad, ending in acute 
Points, and are acutely jagged on their Edges. The 
Flowers are produced on long: naked Foot Staſks, which 
terminate their Branches. They, have i common Em- 
palement, compoſed of oval Scales, entling in] acute 
Points, hich lis over each othef like; the: Scales of 
Fiſh ; within which are ranged many female half Fo- 
rets, which compoſe the Border or Rays, and a good 
Number of hermaphrodite Florets, which form. the 
Diſk; or Middle; theſe are of a pale Copper Colour, 
inclining to white, and are each ſucceeded by a ſingle ob- 
jo g. Seed, erpwned- with Down. i012 1262 - | 
This Plant is-propagated hy Seeds which ſhould be 
ſown in Pots, and plunged into a hot Bed, and when 
the Plants come up and ate fit to remove, they ſhould 
be each planted in a ſmall Pot filled with light Earth, 
and plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, obſerv- 
ing to ſhade. them from the Sun till they have taken 
new Root, then they muſt afterward. be treated as 
other tender Plants from the est. Indies, placing them 
in the Bark Stove in Autumn, where they ſhould con- 
Ranily remain. Ki 
It may alſo, be propagated. by its trailing Stalks, which 
frequently put out Roots at their Joints; if theſe are 
cut off and planted, they will make new Plants. This 
Plant does not produce Flowers in Plenty here, and but 
rarely perfetts its Seeds in England. , , © 
.LRIFOLIUM,, Tourn. Inſt. R. F. 404. Tab. 228. 
Lin, Cen. Pl. 802; Trefoil; in French, Trefle. , 
The Cbaractert are N 
The Flawer | has a tubulous permanent Empalement of 
1 Leaf. The Flowet is of the Butterfly Kind, and is fre- 
quently permanent, drying in the Empalement. The Stun- 
dard is reflexed, the Wings are ſbarter than the Standard, 
and the Keel is ſhorter then the, Wings; it has..40;Stawmina, 
9 are joined, and 1 is ſeparate, terminated by, frngle. Sum- 
onits ; and an almoſt oval Germen ſupporting an Awl-ſhaped 
Style, crowned by a ſingle Stigma, 1 Germen afterward 
becomes a ſbort Fod with 1 Value, containing a few roun- 
diſh Seeds. | . ua 
There are great Numbers of Species of this Genus, ſe- 
veral of which grow naturally in England, and others in 
ſeveral Parts of Europe; but,.as many of them are Plants 
of ſmall, Eſtimation, I ſhall.ſele&t only ſuch of them as 
ace cultivated either, for Uſe or Beauty, , :, 
eee nen nataneD EEG 
1. TxiFoLtum caule eres; ſaliolis oblongo-ovatis in- 
tegerrimis, ſpicis owatis, calycibus ſetaceit. Trefoil with 
an erect Stalk, oblong, oval, entire Leaves, and oval 
Spikes of Flowers. Triſalium purpure um, majus, Pra- 
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tenſi ſimile. Ray. Syn., 328. The Red or Dutch. Clover. 


2. TxIrOTIuu capituls ymbellaribus legumi uib ui tetrg- 
JSpermigz. caule repente, Lin. Sp. Fl. 367, Trefoil with 
umbellated Heads, Pods having 4 Seeds, and a crecp- 
ing Stalk. Trifolium pratenſe album. C. B. P. 327. 


White Meadow Trefoil, Honeyſuckle Grals, or white 


Dutch Clover. 1 | \ 
3. FRIFoLIUM. ſpicis evalibus imbricatis, vexillis de- 


Vera Cruz, in America: The Stalks of this traib on flexis, ferſſtentibut, calycibys, nudirg eaule, gglg, Flop. 
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Cuec. 61). Trefoil with oval imbricated Spikes of 
Flowers, having deflexed permanent * ng: naked 
Empalements, and an erect Stalk. Trifolium pratenſe 
luteum, capitulo lupuli vel agrarium; C. B. P. Yellow 
Meadow Trefoil, or Hop — 
4. Txwortun ſpicis imbricatis, vexillis deflexis per- 
27 calyc ibus pedicillatis, caulibus procumbentibuz, 

in. Sp. Pl. 773. Trefoil with imbricated Spikes of 
Flowers, having deflexed permanent Standards, Em- 
palements ſtanding on Foot Stalks, and trailing Stalks. 
Trifolium luteum, lupulinum, minimum. Hiſt, Ox. 2. 142. 
The leaſt yellow Hop Trefoil, called None-ſuch, or 
Black Seed. 

5. TRIFOLIUM ſpicis ovatis calycibus foliatis, caule 
erettq villaſe, folialis lanceolatis, Trefoil with oval Spikes 
of Flowers, having leafy Empalements, an erect hairy 
Stalk, and Spear-ſhaped Leaves. Trifolium pratenſe hir- 
ſutum majus, flore albo ſulpbhures, ſeu achrolucrum. Raii. 
Cat. Cant. Greater hairy Meadow Trefoil with a whi- 
tiſh Sulphur or Copper-coloured Flower, commonly 
called Trefoil. 

6. TriroLivM ſpicis villoſss oblongis obtufis aphyllis, 
faliolis ſubratundis. Flor. 3 Trefoil a .\ 
blunt hairy Spikes of Flowers without Leaves, and 
roundiſh Lobes. Trifolium ſpica cblongd rubrd. C. B. P. 
328. Trefoil with an oblong red Spike. 

7. TriFoliuM ſpicis villoſis lengis, corollis monopeta- 
lis, caule erecto, foliis ſerrulat it. Lin. Sp. Pl. 768. Tre- 
foil with long hairy Spikes, Flowers having one Petal, 
an erect Stalk, and Leaves very lightly ſawed. Trife- 
lium montanum, ſpicd longiſſim@  rubente. C. B. P. 328. 
Trefoil of the Mountains, with very long red Spikes of 
Flowers. , 

8. TxiFoLIiuM ſpicis villoſis conico-oblongis, dentibus 
calycinis ſetaceis, ſubequalibus, foliolis linearibus. Hort. 
Cliff. 375. Trefoil with oblong conical hairy Spikes, 
having briſtly Indentures to the Empalements, which 
are almoſt equal, and linear Lobes to the Leaves. Tri- 
folium montanum, anguſliſſimum, ſpicatum. C. B. P. 238. 
Spiked Mountain Tretoil with the narroweſt Leaves. 

9. TRIFOL1UM ſpicis villaſis evalibus, dentatis calycinit 
ſetaceis equalibus. Hort. Cliff, 37 5. Trefoil with oval hair 
Spikes and briſtly Indentures to the Empalements whic 
are equal. Trifolium arvenſe bumile ſpicatum ſve lagopus. 
C. B. P. 328. Hares Foot Trefoil. 

10, TRIFOLIUM capitulis ſubrotundis, calycibus inflatis 
bidentatis reflexis, caulibus repentibus. Hort. Cliff. 373. 
Trefoil with roundiſh Heads, reflexed Bladder Empale- 
ments with two Teeth, and a creeping Stalk. Trifolium 
fragiferum friſcum. C. B. P. 329. Strawberry 'I refoil. 

11. TRIFOLIUM leguminibus racemeſis nudis diſpermis, 
caule erecto. Hort. Cliff. 376. Trefoil with long naked 
Bunches of Pods containing 2 Seeds; and an erect 
Stalk. Melilotus officinarum Germanie. C. B. P. 331. Com- 
mon Melilot, 

12, TRIFOLIUM ſþicis oblongir, leguminibus ſeminudis 
mucronatis, caule ereflo. Hort £liff. 375. Trefoil with 
oblong Spikes, half naked acute-pointed Pods, and an 


"upright Stalk. Lotus borten/is odora. C. B. P. 330. 


Sweet Treſoil. 

The iſt Sort, which is well known in England, by the 
Title of ted Clover, needs no Deſcription ; this has been 
fewer n with the red Meadow Trefoil by 

or II. 
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the Botaniſts, who have ſuppoſed they were the ſame 
Species; but I have often ſown the Seeds of hoth in the 
ſame Bed, which have conſtantly produced the two Spe- 
cies without varying. The Stalks of the Meadow Tre- 
foil are weak and hairy, the Stipulæ which embrace the 
Foot Stalks of the Leaves are narrow and very hairy ; 
the Heads of Flowers are rounder and not fo hairy as 
thoſe of the Clover, whoſe Stalks are ſtrong, almoſt 
ſmooth, furrowed, and riſe twice the Height of the o- 
ther; the Heads of Flowers are large, oval, and hairy: 
The Petal of the Flowers open much wider, and their 
Tubes are ſhorter than thoſe of the other, but the Clo- 
ver has been ſo much cultivated in England for near a 
Hundred Years paſt, that the Seeds have been ſcattered 
over moſt of the Engliſþ Paſtures, ſo that there are ſew 
of them which have not Clover mixed with the other 
Graſſes, and this has often deceived the Botanifts, who 
have ſuppoſed tt at the Meadow Trefoil has been im- 
proved to this by dreſſing the Land. 

Since the red Clover has been cultivated in England, 
there has been great Improvement made of the Clay 
Lands, which before produced little but Rye Graſs, and 
other coarſe Bents ; which by being ſown with red Clo- 
ver, have produced more than ſix Times the Quantity of 
Fodder, they had formerly on the ſame Land, whereby 
the Farmers have been enabled to feed a much greater 
Stock of Cattle, than they could before, which has en- 
riched the Ground, and prepared it for Corn; and 
where the Land is kept in Tillage, it is the uſual Method 
now among the Farmers, to lay down their Ground 
with Clover, aſter having had two Crops of Corn, where · 
by there is a conſtant Rotation of Wheat, Barley, Clo- 
ver, or Turnips, on the ſame Land. The Clover Seed 
is always ſown with the Barley in the Spring, and when 
the Barley is taken off, the Clover ſpreads and covers the 
Ground, and this remains two Years, after which the 
Land is ploughed again for Corn. 

The Clover is a biennial Plant, whoſe Roots decay 
after they have produced Seeds; but by eating it down, 
or mowing it when it begins to flower, it cauſes the 
Roots to ſend out new Shoots, whereby the Plant is 
continued longer than it would naturally. The com- 
mon Allowance of Seed for an Acre of Ground is ten 
Pounds. In the Choice of the Seeds, that which is of 
a bright yellow Colour inclining to brown ſhould be pre- 
fered ; and the pale-coloured thin Seed ſhould be reject- 
ed. The Clover Seed ſhould be fown after the Barley 
is harrowed in, otherwiſe it will be buried too deep; 
and after the Seeds are ſown, the Ground ſhould be 
rolled, which will preſs the Seeds into the Ground ; but 
this ſhould be done in dry Weather, for Moiſture will of- 
ten cauſe the Seeds to burſt, and when the Ground is 
wet, the Seeds will ſtick ta the Roll. This is the Me- 
thod which is generally pfaCtiſed by moſt People in ſow- 
ing this Seed with Corn ; but it will be much better if 
ſown alone; for the Corn prevents the Growth of the 
Plants until it is reaped, and taken off the Ground; fo 
that one whole Seaſon is loſt; and many Times, if there 
be a great Crop of Corn on the Ground, it ſpoils the 
Clover; ſo that it is hardly worth ſtanding ; whereas, 
when it is ſown without any other Seed, the Plants will 
come up more cqual, and come on much faſter than 
that which was ſown the Spring before, under Corn, 

| AF Therefore 
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Therefore from many Years Trial, I would adviſe 
the Seeds to be ſown in Auguſt, when there is a Proſpect 
of Rain ſoon after; for as the Ground is at that Seafon 
warm, ſo the firſt Shower of Rain will bring up the 
Plants, and theſe will have Time enough to get Strength 
before the Winter: And if, ſome Time in Oclober, 
when the Ground is dry, the Clover is well rolled, it 
will preſs the Ground cloſe to the Roots, and cauſe the 
Plants to ſend out more Shoots; the fate ſhould be re- 
peated in March, which will be found very ferviceable to 
the Clover. The Reaſon of my prefering this Seaſon 
for fowing the Seeds rather than the Spring is, becauſe 
the Ground is cold and wet in Spring, and if much 
Rain fall after the Seeds are ſown, they will rot in the 
Ground; and many Times when the Seed is fowh late 
in the Spring, if the Seafon ſhould prove dry, the Seeds 
will got grow; fo that I have always found the other 
Seaſon has been the beſt. - ' 

About the Middle of May this Graſs will be fit to cut, 
when there ſhould be great Care taken in making it; 
for it will require a great deal more Labour and Time 
to dry than common Graſs, and will ſhrink into lefs 
Compaſs; but if it be not too rank, it will make extraor- 
dinary rich Food for Cattle. The Time for cutting it is 
when it begins to. flower ; for if it ſtands inuch longer 
the lower Part of the Stems, ahd the under Leaves will, 
begin to dry, whereby it will make a leſs Quantity of 


Hay, and that not ſo well flavoured. 


me People cut three Crops in one Year of this 
Graſs; but the beſt Way is to cut but one in the Spring, 
and feed it the remaining Part of the Year, whereby 
the Land will be enriched, and the Plants will grow 
much ſtronger. 

One Acre of this Plant will feed as many Cattle as 4 
or 5 Acres of. common Grafs ; but great Care ſhould be 
taken of the Cattle, when they are firſt pui into it, leſt 
it burſt them: To prevent which, ſome turn them in 
for a few Hours only at firſt, and fo ſtint them as to 
Quantity; and this by Degrees, leting them at firit be 
only one Hour in the Middle of the Day, when there is 
no Moiſture upon the Grafs, and ſo every. Day ſuffer 
them to remain a longer Time, until they are fully ſea- 
foned to it ; but great Care ſhould be had never to turn 
them into this Food in wet Weather; or if they have 
been for ſome Time accuſtomed to this Food, it will be 
proper to turn them out at Night in cord ory and 
let them have Hay, which will prevent tfe ill Conſe- 

nces of this Food; but there are ſome who give 
wy to their Cattle while they are feeding upon this 
Graſs, to prevent the ill Effects of it; which muſt not 
be given them in the Field, becauſe they will not eat it 
where there is Plenty of better Food. There are others 
who ſow Rye Graſs amongſt their Clover, which they 
tet grow together, in order to prevent the ill Conſe- 
quences. of the Cattle feeding wholly on Clover; but 
this is not a commendable Way, becauſe the Rye Grafs 
will greatly injure the Clover in its Growth, and the 
Seeds will ſcatter and fill the Ground with Bents. 

Where the Seeds are deſigned to be ſaved, the fitſt 
Crop in the Spring ſhould be permitted to ſtand until the 
Seeds. are ripe, which may be known by the Stalks and 
Heads changing to a brown Colour; then it ſhould be 
cut in a dry Time; and when. it is well dried, it may be 


r 
houſed until Winter, if the Seeds are not wanted before, 
when the Seeds ſhould be threſhed out; bat if the Seeds 


are wanted for immediate ſowing, it may be threſhed 
out before it be houſed or ſtacked ; but then it muſt be 


well dried, otherwiſe the Seeds will not quit their Huſks. 


It has been a great Complaint among Farmers, that 
they could not threſh out theſe Seeds without great La- 
bour and Difficulty; which T take to be chiefly owing 
to their cutting the Spring Crop when it begins to flower, 
and ſo leave the ſecond Crop for Seed, which ripens fo 
late in Autumn, that there is not Heat enough to dry 
the Huſks ſufficiently ; whereby they are tough, and 
the Seeds rendered difficult to get out ; which may be 
entirely remedied by leaving the firſt Crop for Seed, 
as hath been directed; and then the Ground will be rea- 
dy to plough, and prepare for Wheat the fame Year, 
which is another Advantage. 

When Cattle are fed with this Hay, the Beſt Way is 
to put it in Racks, otherwiſe they will tread a great 
Quantity of it down with their Feet. This Feed is much 
better for moſt other Cattle than Milch Cows, fo that 
theſe ſhould rarely have any of it, feſt it prove hurtful 
to them; though when it is dry; it is not near fo injuri- 
ons to any Sort of Catile as when green. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in moſt of the Pafures in 
England, and is generally known among the Country 
People, by the "Title of white Honeyſuckle. 

This is an abiding Plant, whoſe Branches trail on the 
Ground, and ſend out Roots from every Joint; ſo that 
it thickens and makes the cloſeſt Sward of any of the 
fown Graſſes; and it is the ſweeteſt Feed for all Sorts of 
Cattle yet known; therefore hen Land is defigned to 
be laid down for Paſture, with Intent to continue fo, 
there ſhould always be a Quantity of the Seeds of this 
Plant ſown with the Graſs Seeds. The uſual Allowance 
of this is eight Pounds to one Acre of Land; but this 
ſhoud never be ſown with Corn; for if there is a Crop 
of Corn, the Graſs will be fo weak under it, as to be 
ſcarce worth ſtanding ; but ſuch is the Covetouſneſs of 
molt Farmers, that they will not be prevailed on to alter 
their old Cuſtom of laying down their Grounds with a 
Crop of Corn, though they loſe twice the Value of their 
Corn, by the Poorneſs of the Graſs, which never will 
come to a good Sward, and one whole Seaſon is alſo loſt ; 
for if this Seed is ſown in the Spring without Corn, 
there will be a Crop of Hay to mow by the Middle, or 


latter End of July, and a much better After- feed for 


Cattle the following Autamn and Winter, than the 
Graſs which is fown with Corn will produce the ſecond 
Year. The Seed of this Sort may allo be ſown with 
Graſs Seeds in Autumn, in the Manner before directed 
for the common red Clover; and this autumnal Sowing, 


if the Seeds grow kindly, will afford a good early Crop 


of Hay the following Spring; and if, atter the Hay is 
taken off the Land, the Ground: is well rolled, it will 
cauſe the Clover to mat cloſe upon the Ground, and be- 

come a thick S ward. at, | 
The Seed of this white Dutch Clover is annually im- 
ported from Flanders, by the Way of Holland; from 
whence it received the Name of Dutch Clover; not that 
it is more a Native of that Country than of this ; for it 
is very common in tnoift Paſtures in every County in 
England; but the Seeds were never collected for gy — 
5 © 
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here 4ill of late Vea nor are there many Perſons at 
preſent here, who fave this Seed, although it may be 
dane, if the ſame Care as is practiſed for the red Clover, 
is taken with this Sort ; therefore it ſhould be recom- 
mended to every Farmer, who is defirous to improve his 
Land, carefully to ſow an Acre or two of this white 
Clover by itſelf for Seeds; which will fave him the Ex- 
pence of buying the Seeds, which are often ſold at a 
great Price; and there will re no Want of Sale for any 
ntity they may have to ſpare. 

Abe 9 —— of this Graſs, may be ſeen un- 
der the Article Paſture. 

The zd Sort grows naturally among the Graſs in moſt 
of the upland Paſtures in this Country: but the Seeds 
are frequently ſold in the Shops by the Title of Hop 
Clover, and are by many People mixed with the other 
Sorts of Clover and Graſs Seeds, for faying down Ground 
to Paſture; this grows with upright branching Stalks 
about a Foot high, garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves, 
whoſe Lobes are oblong, and Heart-ſhaped, but reverſed ; 
the narrow Point joining the Foot Stalks. The Flowers 
grow from the Wings of the Sta'k on long Foot Stalks; 
they are collected into oval imbricated Heads; they are 
yellow, and have naked Empalements, lying over each 
other like Scales, ſomewhat like the Flowers of Hops, 
from whence this Plant had the Title of Hop Clover. 
But there are two Sorts of this which grow naturally in 
England, The other, which is the fourth Sort, is a 
much ſmalle- Plant than this, and has trailing Stalks. 
The Heads of Flowers are ſmaller, and the Flowers are 
of a deeper yellow Colour; theſe are not abiding Plants, 
ſo are by no Means proper to be ſown, where the Ground 
is deſigned to continue in Paſture; but in ſuch Places 
where one or two Crops only are taken, and the Land 
is ploughed again for Corn, it may do well enough 
when it is mixed with other Seeds, though the Cattle 
are not very fond of it green, unleſs when it is ver 

oung- The large Sort is the moſt profitable, but this 
is rarely to be had without a Mixture of the ſmall Kind, 
and. allo of the ſmaller Melilot, which is commonly 
called None-ſuch, or ſometimes Black Seeds, for thoſe 
who ſave the Seeds for Sale, are ſeldom curious enough 
to diſtinguiſh the Sorts; but where the Beauty of the 
Verdure is conſidered, there muſt not be any of the 
Seeds ſown, becauſe their yellow Heads of Flowers are 
very unſightly among the Graſs; and if it is in Gardens 
where the Graſs is conſtantly mowed, the Flowers of 
theſe Plants will come out near the Root in ſuch Cluſters, 
as to occaſjon large, unſighily yellow Patches; and as 
the Heads decay, they turn brown, and have a very diſ- 

le Appearance, ; 

: The $th Sort grows naturally on chalky Lands in 
many Parts of England, and in ſome Countries, the 
Seed is ſown after the ſame Manner as the common red 
Clover, eſpecially on Chalky Ground; where it will 
thrive, and produce à better Crop than Clover. The 
Stalks of this are hairy, and grow erect to the Height 
of 2 Feet or more, and are garniſhed with trifoliate 
Leaves, ſtanding on long Foot Stalks, whoſe Lobes are 
longer than thoſe of the red Clover, and have no Marks 
of white; they are of a yellowiſh green Colour, and 
are covered with ſoft Haus, The Flowers grow in 
oval Spikes at the End, of the Branches; they are of a 
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pts Copper Color, their Petals arc long and tubulous; 
ut the Brim is divided into 2 Lips as the other Sorts. 
It flowers and ripens its Seeds about the ſame Time as 
the common Clover, 


This is known by the Title of Trefoil, in the Places 


where it is cultivated, but the Seedſmen ſell the Hop 
Clover by that name, ſo they make no Diſtinction be- 
tween this, the Hop Clover, and None-ſnch, therefore, 
by which of theſe three Titles the Secds are brought, they 
rove the fame. This Sort of Trefoil is much cultivated 
in that Part of Eſſex which borders on Cambridgeſbive. 


The 6th Sort grows naturally in Spain and Italy ; © 


this has upright Stalks, near 2 Feet high, which are 
hairy, and garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves having 
roundiſh Lobes ſawed at their Points. The Flowers 
are produced at the Top of the Stalk in long obtuſe 
hairy Spikes; they are of a bright red Colour, ſo make 
a pretty Appearance during their Continuance. It is au 
annual Plant, fo is not proper for ſowing with Graſs, 
otherwiſe it makes good Fodder. 

'The 7th Sort is an annual Plant which grows natu- 
rally in the South of France and [taly; it riſes with a 
ſtrong herbaceous Stalk, near 3 Feet high, which is 
ſmooth, and garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves, whoſe 
Lobes are 2 Inches and a Half long, and near a Quar- 
ter droad, ſtanding on long Foot Salks which are em- 
braced by Stipulz or Sheaths their whole Length. The 
Flowers are produced at the Top of the Stalks in very 
long Spines ; they are of a beautiful red Colour, ſo make 
a fine Appearance, It flowers in Fuly, and the Seeds 
ripen in Autumn, 

The $th Sort grows naturally in Spain and [ta'y; this 
riſes with a ſlender ſtiff Stalk, near 2 Feet high, garniſhed 
with trifoliate Leaves, whole Lobes are very narrow like 
Graſs, and are hairy. The Flowers are produced at the 
Top of the Stalks in oblong conical Spikes ; the Inden- 
tures of their Empalements end in long briſtly Hairs which 
are almoſt eaqual in Length; the Spikes are hairy, and 
the Flowers of a pale red Colour. It flowers and ripens 
its Seeds about the ſame Time as the former. 3 

The gth Sort is the common Haresfoot Trefoil, which 
grows naturally on dry gravelly Land in moſt Parts of 
England, and is a ſure Indication of the Sterility of the 
Soil, for it is rarely ſeen on good Ground. This Plant 
is ſeliom eaten by Cattle, ſo is unfit for Paſture, aad is 
only mentioned here becauſe it is ſometimes uſed in Me- 
dicine; it is an annual Plant whoſe Root decays ſoon af- 
ter it has perfected Seeds. 

The roth Sort grows naturally on arable Land in ma- 
ny Parts of England; this has trailing Stalks which put 
out Roots at their Joints. The Leaves ſtand on long 
ſlender Foot Stalks; the Lobes are roundiſh, and ſawed 
on their Edges ; the Flowers ate collected in roundiſh 
Heads, ſtanding on flender Foot Stalks, which riſe from 
the Wings of the Stalks; theſe have Bladder Empale- 
ments which terminate in 2 Teeth. When theſe lie on 
the Ground, their globular Heads, having a little Bluſh 
of red on their upper Side toward the Sun, and the other 


Part being white, have a great Reſemblance of Straw- 


berries, and from thence it was titled Strawberry 

Treſoil. 1 | 
Theſe Sorts are frequentlz- preſerved in Gardens for 
Variety; they are eaſily propagated by Seeds, which 
| 11 may 
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may be ſown on an open Bed of Ground, either in Au- 
tumn or Spring. The Plants, which come up in Au- 
tumn, will grow much larger, and flower earlier in the 
Summer than thoſe which are ſown in the Spring, ſo 
from thoſe good Seeds may be always obtained, whereas 
the other ſometimes miſcarry. When the Plants come 
- up, they require no other Care than to keep them clean 
from Weeds, and thin them where too cloſe. 

The 11th Sort is the common Melilot uſed in Medi- 
cine; it grows naturally among the Corn in many Parts 
of England, particularly in Cambridgeſhire in great Plen- 
ty, where it is a moſt troubleſome Weed, for in reaping 
it is ſcarce poſſible to ſeperate it from the Melilot, fo 
that it is carried in with the Corn, and the Seeds of the 
Melilot being ripe about the ſame Time with the Corn, 
they are threſhed out with it, and being heavy are dif- 
ficult to ſeparate from it, and when a few of the Seeds 
are ground with the Corn, it ſpoils the Flower; for the 
Bread, or whatever elſe is made w:th it, will have a 
ſtrong Taſte like Melilot Plaſter. 

The Roots of this Plant are ſtrong and ligneous, from 
which Spring out ſeveral Stalks which riſe from 2 to 4 
Feet high, according to the Goodnefs of the Land. 
The Stalks branch out, and are garniſhed with trifoliate 
Leaves, having oval ſawed Lobes of a deep green Co- 
Jour. The Flowers are produced in long ſlender Spikes, 
which ſpring from the Wings of the Stalks; they are of 
a bright yellow, and. ſhaped like the other Butterfly 
Flowers ; theſe are ſucceeded by naked Sceds which ri- 
pen in Auguft. | 

The 12th Sort grows naturally in Bohemia and Auſtria, 
but has been long cultivated in England as a medicinal 
Plant, though at preſent it is rarely uſed; it is annual. 
The Stalks are large, hollow, and channeled; they 
riſe about a Foot high, and ſend out many Branches, 
garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves, whoſe Lobes are oval 
and ſlightly ſawed on their Edges, ſtanding on pretty 
Jong Foot Stalks. The Flowers ate collected in oblong 
Spikes, which ſtand on very long Foot Stalks, fpringing 


from the Wings of the. Stalks at every Joint the whole 


Length of the Stalk; my are of a pale blue Co- 
lour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the common Melilot ; 
theſe appear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by 
ſmall yellow Seeds of a Kidney Shape, 'two or three 
being included in each ſhort Pod; theſe ripen the Be- 
ginning of September. The whole Plant has a very 
ſtrong Scent like that of Fenugreek, and periſhes ſoon 
after the Seeds are ripe. # 

If the Seeds of theſe two Sorts are permitted to ſcat- 
ter, the Plants will riſe without Care, and require no 
other Culture, but to keep them clean from Weeds, and 
thin them where they grow too cloſe, 

TRIGONELLA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 804. Faenum Gre- 
cum. Tourn. Inf}. R. H. 409. Tab. 230. Fenugreek. 

The Chara&ers are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is Bell-ſhaped, of 1 
Leaf ent at the Top into 5 almoſ} equal Segments, The 
Fliwer is of the Butterfly Nina; the Standard is oval, 
obtuſe and reflexed ; the two Wings are oblong, reflexed, 
and ſpreading flat like the Standard, ſo as eutwardly to 
appear like a regular Flower of three Petals ; the Keel is 
very ſhort, cbtuſe and occupies the Navel of the Flower. 

1; bas to ſhort riſing Stamina, 9 of which are joined, 
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and one ſlands ſeparate, terminated by ſingle Summits, and 
eval oblong Germen, Supporting a ſingle Style, crowned b 
a riſing Stigma. The Germen afterward turns to an 4 
long oval Pod compreſſed, and cloſe filled with Kidney- 
ſbaped Seeds. | 

The Species are, 

1. TrxIGONELLA l/eguminibus ſefſilibus flriftir erecti uſ- 
culis ſubfalcatis acuminatis. Hort. Cliff. 229. Trigonel/a. 
with Sithe-ſhaped acute-pointed Pods which are cloſe, 
erect, and ſit cloſe to the Stalks. Fanum Grecum ſati- 
vum. C. B. 348. Common or cultivated Fenugreek. 

2. TRIGONELLA leguminibus 1 congeſtis e- 
rectis reflis parallelis linearibus. Lin. Sp. PL 777. Trige- 
nella with linear, erect, parallel Pods growing in Cluſ- 
ters and having Foot Stalks. Fenum Grecum ſylveſtre, 
filiquis plurimis longioribus. Tourn. Infl. 409. Wild Fe- 
nugreek with many longer Pods. 

3- TRIGONELLA leguminibus ſeſſilibus arcuatis confer- 
tis, caulibus procumbentibus. Trigonella with arched Pods 
growing in Cluſters and fit cloſe to the Stalks, which 
trail on the Ground. Fanum Grecum ſylveſtre alterum 
polyceration. C. B. P. 348. Another wild Fenugreek with 
many Pods. 

4. Trx1GONELL a leguminibus pedunculatis congeſtis pen- 
dulis ovalibus compreſſis, caule diffuſo, foliolis ſubrotundis. 
Hort. Cliff. 229. Trigonella with cluſtered, oval, com- 
preſſed hanging Pods having Foot Stalks, diffuſed Stalks, 
and roundiſh Lobes. Melilotus ſupina ee, filiqud 
latd membranaced compreſſa Amman. Ruth. 151. Low 
broad leaved Melilot with broad, compreſſed, membra- 
naceous Pods. | 

5. TRIGONELLA leguminibus prdunculatis congeſtis pen- 
dulis linearibus reclit, foliolis ſublancedlatis Lin. Sp. N. 
776. Trigonella with linear ſtrait Pods which hang down, 
and grow in Cluſters on Foot Stalks, and Spear-ſhaped 
Lobes to the Leaves. Melilotus ſupina anguflifolia, me- 
dice folio, ſiliguã compreſſa. Amman. Ruth. 119. Low nar- 
row-leaved Melilot with the Appearance of Medick, 
and a compreſſed Pod. 

6. TRIGONELLA leguminibus p:dunculatis congeſtis de- 
clinatis ſubfaltatis compreſfis, prdunculs communi er 
foliis longiore. Lin. Sp. Pt. 777. Trigonella with Sickle- 
ſhaped, eompreſſed, and cluſtered Pods growing on 
Foot Stalks, and a common ſpiny Foot Stalk longer 
than the Leaves. Fanum Grecum ſylveſtre polyceration 
Creticum majus. Breyn. Cent. 97. Greater wild Fenu- 
greek of Crete with many Pods. 

The 1% Sort is the common Fenugreek, whoſe 
Seeds are uſed in Medicine. Where this Plant grows 
naturally is uncertain, but it is cultivated in the Fields, 
in the South of France, and in Germany, from whence 
_ Quantities of the Seeds are annually imported for 

e. 

It is an annual Plant which riſes with a hollow 
branching herbaceous Stalk, a Foot and a Half high, 
garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves placed alternately, 
whoſe Lobes are oblong, oval, indented on their 
Edges, and have broad furrowed Foot Stalks. The 
Flowers come out ſingly at each Joint from the Wings 
of the Stalk; they are white, of the Butterfly Kind, 
and fit very cloſe to the Stalk ; theſe are ſucceeded by 
long compreſſed Pods ſhaped ſomewhat like a broad 
Sword, ending in long Points, having a broad Membrane 
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on one Edge, filled with ſquare yellow Seeds indented 
one Side like a Kidney. The whole Plant has a very 
ſtrong Odour. 

This Plant has not as yet been cultivated in any 
Quantity for Uſe in England, as it has generally proved 
a very uncertain Crop, occaſioned by the Inconſtancy 
of the Weather here, for in cold wet Seaſons the Plants 
are frequently killed before the Seeds ripen, and if any 
of them live long enough to perfect their Seeds, the 
Pods change of a dirty Colour, and the Seeds turn 
black and unſightly, when much Rain falls about the 
Time of their ripening ; therefore the Seeds, which are 
imported from the Continent, are always prefered to 
thoſe of our own Growth. 

But as the Conſumption of theſe Seeds is very great 
in England, there are ſome Perſons who are inclinable 
to make freſh Trials to cultivate the Plants in England. 
and, as I have-many Years cultivated this in ſmall 
Quantities and have made Trials by ſowing the Seeds 
at different Seaſons, and after various Manners, þy 
which I have acquired a Knowledge of its Culture, I 
ſhall here give ſuch Directions for the Management of 
this Plant, as from Experience has been found to ſuc- 
ceed beſt. 

The Ground, in which this Plant thrives beſt, is a 
light Hazel Loam, not enriched with Dung; this 
ſhould be kept clean from the Roots. of Weeds, and 
well-ploughed twice and harrowed fine before the 
Seeds are ſown, The beſt Time to ſow the Seeds is in 
the Beginning of September; theſe ſhould be ſown in 
thallow Drills like Peas. The Rows ſhould be two 
Feet aſunder, and the Seeds muſt be ſcattered one Inch 
diſtant from each other in the Drills, for if the Plants 
are too clofe together in the Spring, they may be eaſily 
thinned with the Hoe, when the Ground is cleaned. 
When the Seeds are ſown at the before mentioned 
Time, the Plants will appear in three Weeks or a 
Month after, and if the Weeds appear at the ſame 
Time, the Ground ſhould be hoed over as ſoon as 
poſſible in dry Weather, to deftroy the Weeds, and 
when the Plants are grown an Inch high, the Earth 
ſhould be drawn up to their Stems, in the ſame Manner 
as is practiſed for Peas. This will fecure their Stems 
from being injured by ſharp cutting Winds, and if a 
Ridge of Earth is drawn up on the North or Eaſt Side 
of each Row, it will proted the Plants from the pinch- 
ing Winds which blow trom both theſe Quarters, for 
although this Plant will not be in any Danger from 
the Froſt, in the ordinary Winters, yet in very ſevere 


Froſts they are ſometimes killed; but, as this Plant 


will live in any Situation, where Peas ſtand through the 
Winter, there will be no greater Hazard of the one 
Crop than the other. 

In the Spring of the Year the Ground muſt be hoed 
again in dry Weather to kill the Weeds, and the Plants 
ſhould be again earthed up in like Manner as Peas, with 
whoſe Culture this Plant will thrive, but there muſt be 


great Care taken to keep the Ground as clean from. 
Weeds as poſſible, for if they are permitted to grow, 


they will ſoon advance above the Plants, and greatly 
weaken them, and when their Pods begin to form, they 
cannot be too much expoſed to the Sun and Air, where- 
by they will be leſs liable ro ſuffer from Moiſture.. 
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When the Seeds are ſown in Autumn, the Plants will 
grow much ſtronger, and have many more fide Branch« 
es than thoſe which come up in the Spring, fo will pro- 
duce a much greater Crop of Seeds, and theſe will pro- 
duce their Flowers five or fix Weeks earlier, ſo will 
have a better Seaſon to ripen, but in order to have them 
better ripened, the Top of the Plants ſhould be cut off 
with Garden Shears about the Middle of Fune, by 
which Time the Pods will be formed on the lower Part 
of the Stalks, which will be greatly forwarded by top- 
ping the Stalks as is commonly praQtiſfed for Garden 
Beans, for where the Plants are ſuffered to extend in 
Length, the lower Pods often miſcarry, or are leſs nou- 
riſhed, and thoſe on the Top of the Stalks are late be- 
foie they ripen, ſo where the Topping of the Plants is 
omitted, the Pods at Bottom will open and caſt out their 
Seeds, before thoſe above will be ripe, therefore to pre- 
ſerve the firſt and cut off the other, will be found the 
beſt Method, for by ſo doing the Pods will ripen equally, 
and much earlier in the Seaſon. 

If the Summer proves warm, the Seeds will ripen in 
Auguſt, and the Plants ſhould then be cut off, and laid 
to dry for five or ſix Days, in which Time they ſhould 
be turned two or three Times, that the Pods may dry 
equally ; then the Seeds may be either threſhed out in 
the Field, cr the Haulm may be houſed in a Barn, to 
be threſhed in a more convement Time. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Spain and Sicily, The 
Stalks of this are ſlender, and riſe near a Foot high, 
fending out 2 or 3 flender Branches, garniſhed with tri- 
foliate Leaves, whoſe Lobes are Wedge-ſhaped, and 
ſawed at their Ends where they are indented ; theſe 
ſtand on long fleader Foot Stalks. The Flowers are 
droduced in Cluſters at the End of the Branches, on 
ſhort Foot Stalks which ſtand erect ; they are ſmall, of 
a pale Colour, and are ſuccceeded by narrow Pots 
ſtanding parallel and ere. This is an annual Plant 
which flowersin July: The Seeds ripen the End ot Au- 
guft, and the Plants decay ſoon after. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; 
this is alſo an annual Plant whoſe Root decays ſoon 
after the Seeds are ripe, The Stalks trail 2 the 
Ground, and extend a Foot and a Half in Length, 
ſending out ſeveral ſide Branches, theſe are garniſhed 
with ſmall trifohiate Leaves, whoſe Lobes are Wedge- 
ſhaped, and ſawed at their Points. The Flowers are 
produced in Cluſters at the Wings of the Stalk ; they 
are ſmall, of a pale yellow Colour, and fit very cloſe 
to the Stalks ; theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort hooked Pods, 
which fit cloſe to the Stalks in Cluſters, ſpreading out 
every Way. It flowers in July, and the Seeds ripen in 
Autumn. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Siberia. The Root 
of this is biennial ; the Stalks trail on the Ground, and 
extend a Foot in Length, ſending out many Side 
Branches; theſe are garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves, 
having roundiſh Lobes, ſawed on their Edges. The 
Flowers come out from the Wings of the Stalks on Foot 
Stalks, growing in Cluſters ; they are ſmall, of a yel- 
lowiſh white Colour, and are ſucceeded by oval com- 
preſſed Pods containing 2 Seeds in each. It flowers in 
June, and the Seeds ripen in September. NE 

The sth Sort grows naturally in Siberia 3 this is 


allo- 
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alſo a bienniat Plant whoſe Roots decay ſuon after the 
Beeds are ripe. 'l he Stalks of this are very flender, 
and trail on the Ground; they extend a Foot and a 
Half in Length, and divide into ſeveral Branches, The 
Leaves are trifoliate; the Lobes are Wedge-thaped, 
indented at the Point, and ſawed; they are narrower 
than either of the former. The Flowers are produced 
in Cluſters, on flender Foot Stalks, which ſpring from 
the Wings of the Stalk; they are ſinall, and of a brignt 
yellow Colour; theſe are ſucceeded by narrow erect 
Pods, which contain 3 or 4 mall Seeds. This flowers 
and perfects its Seeds about the ſame Time as the for- 
mer. The Seeds of both theſe Plants were ſent me by 
the late Dr. Amman, Profeſſor of Botany at Peterſburgh. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Crete ; this is an an- 
nual Plant whoſe Stalks are ſlender, herbaceous, and de- 
clining ; _ extend a Foot in Length, and divide into 
many Branches, garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves whoſe 
Lobes are ſmall, Heart-ſhaped, and ſawed at their Tops, 
ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers are ſmall, 
of a pale yellow Colour, and ſtand on ſhort Foot Stalks, 
which ſpring from the Wings of the Stalk ; theſe are 
ſucceeded by Sickle-ſhaped compreſſed Pods which de- 
chne, and contain ſeveral oblong ſmall Seeds. The 
Foot Stalks, which ſuſtain the Pods, have a Spine ſpring- 
ing from their Baſe, which is longer than the Foot 
Stalks of the Leaves, 

Theſe Plants are frequently cultivated in Gardens for 
Variety, but I do not know any Uſe is made of either of 
the Sorts except the firſt, The Seeds of theſe ſhould be 
ſown in the Places, where the Plants are deſigned to 
ſtand, for they will not bear tranſplanting. It they are 
fown in Autumn, as before directed for the firtt Sort, 
the Plants. will come earlier to flower, and good Seeds 
may be obtained with more Certainty than from the 
Spring Plants. All the Culture theſe require is to thin them 
where they ſtand too cloſe, and keep them clean from 
Weeds. A few Plants of each Sort in a Garden will be 
ſufficient as they have no great Beauty. 

The Seeds of the firſt Sort are very rarely uſed for in- 
ternal Medicines, but are much uſed in Fomentations, 
Bathings, and Cataplaſms, and alſo in emollient Glyſters, 
being ripening, diſſolving, and anodyne, and good for 
an Kinds of Tumours and Swellmgs, to which Purpoſe 
the Farina or Powder is very effeftual, Farners and 
Grooms make much Uſe of it in Drinks for Horſes, 
but theſe Seeds are too hard to be pounded in a Mortar, 
ſo they ſhould be ground ia a Mill. 
 TRILLIUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 412. Solanum. C. B. P. 
American Herb Paris. 

The Charaters are, 

The Flower has a three-leaved ſpreading Empalement 
which is permanent, and 3 oval Petals, which are very lit- 
tle larger than the Empalement 3 it has 6 Awl-ſhaped Sta- 
mina ſhorter than the Petals, erect, and terminated by ob- 
long Summits the Length of the Stamina, and a roundiſh 
Germen, with 3 flender Styles which are recurved, crowned 
by ingle Stigmas. The Germen afterward becomes a roun- 
di erry with 3 Cells filled with roundiſb Seeds, 

The Species are, 

1. Trx1LLIUM flore pedunculato cernus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 339. 
Trillium with a nodding Flower growing on a Foot 
Stalk. Sclanum Triphyllum, flore bexapetals carneo. 
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| TN 43 
Cetefb, Car, Vol, 1, p. 45. Three-leaved Night 
a Fleſh-coloured F ws having ſix Pan en 
2, TRILLIUM flore pedunculato erefla, Lin, Sp. Pl. 340. 
Trillium with a Flower growing erect on à Foot Stalk, 
Solanum tr ipbzilum Canedenſe. Curnut. 166. Thriee-leaved 
Canada Nightſhade, 
3. TRILLIUM flore ili ereds Lin Sp. P/ 340. Tril. 
lium with an ere Flower having no Foot Stalk, So/g. 
num-tripbyllum flare bexapetalo tr ibus petafis purpurcic, 


cæteris viridi bus reflexis Cateſb. Car. 1. p. 50. Three 


leaved American Nightthade with a Flower of 6 Petals, 
3 of which are purple-coloured, and the other green 
and reflexed, 

Theſe Plants grow naturally in the Woods in many 
Parts of North America ; the firſt was ſent me from 
Philadelphia by Dr. Benſel, who found it growing in 
Plenty there. Ihe Root of this Plant is tuberous, ſend- 
ing out many Fibres ; the Stalk is Gagle, naked, and 
rites 5 or 6 Inches high, with 3 oval Leaves placed at 
the Top on ſhort Foot Stalks, which ſpread out in a 
Triangle; theſe are 2 Inches long, and an Inch and a 
Halt broad, fmooth, and of a deep green Colour. From 
the Center of the Foot Stalks of the three Leaves comes 
out one Flower on a ſhort Foot Stalk which nods down. 
ward ; this has a three-leaved green Empalement which 
ſpreads open, and within are 3 Petals about the Size of 
the Empalement,;z they are of a whitiſh green on their 
Outſide, and pnrple within, having 6 Stamina in the 
Center, ſurrounding the Style which have oblong Sum- 
mits. The Flowers of this appear in April, and are 
ſucceeded by roundiſh ſucculent Berries, having 3 Cells 
filled with roundiſh Seeds, which ripen in June. 

The 2d Sort has a taller Stalk than the firſt. The 

Leaves are placed at a Diſtance from the Flower, 
which ſtands on a long Foot Stalk, and is erect ; 
the Petals of the Flower are larger, and end with thar- 
per Points. | 

The 3d Sort grows in ſhady Thickets in Carolina. The 
Stalk of this is purple; the three Leaves grow at the 
Top like the firſt, but they are much longer, and end 
in acute Points; the Petals of the Flowers are long, nar- 
row, and ſtand erect. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a ſhady Border ſoon after they are ripe, and 
then the young Plants will come up the next Spring, but 
if the Seecs are ſown in the Spring, they will remain 
in the Ground a Year, When the Plants come up, 
they muſt be kept clean from Weeds, and in Autumn, 
after their Leaves decay, the Roots may be tranſplanted 
to a moiſt — — where they are to remain, 

TRIOSTEUM, Lin. Gen. Pl. 211. Triofleoſpermum, 
Dillen. Hort. Elib. Dr. Tinkar's Weed, or talſe Ipe- 
cacuana. 5 

The Characters are, 

The Flower bas a permanent Empalement of 1 Leaf cut 
into 5 Segments which are the Length of the Petal ; it bas 
a tubulous Flower of one Petal, with a fhort Brim cut inte 
s Parts which ſtand erefl, and $5 ſlender Stamina, tha 
Length of the Tube, terminated by «blong Summits, with 
a roundiſb Germen, ſupporting a cylindrical Style, crown» 
ed by a thick Stigma, The Germen afterward becomes an 
oval Berry with 3 Celli, each including 1 hard, three-car« 
nered, obtuſe Seed, | 
The 
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The Fpecies are, 
1, TxroSTEUM floribus verticillatis ſefſilibus. Lin. Sp. 


Pl. 176. Triefteum with Flowers growing in Whorls, and 
ſitting cloſe to the Stalks. Triaſtesſpermum latiore folio, 
ore rutiln, Hort. Eltb. Broad-leaved Triofles/dermum 
with a reddiſh Flower, commonly called Dr. Tinkar's 
Weed, or falſe Ipecac uana. | 

2. TrrosTEUM floribus eppoſetir pedunculatis, Lin. Sp. 
Pl. 175. Trieſteum with Flowers growing oppoſite, and 
having Foot Stalks. Prriclymenum herbaceum reftum Vir. 

inianum. Pluk. Alm. 287. Upright herbaceous Virginia 
oneyſuckle. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in the Woods in moſt 
Parts of North America ; this has a Root compoſed of 
thick fleſhy Fibres which are contorted and rough, from 
which ſpring ſeveral ſtrong herbaceous Stalks, riſing a 
Foot and a Half high, garniſhed at each Joint by 2 ob- 
long broad Leaves ſitting cloſe to the Stalk. From the 
Boſoms of theſe come out the Flowers in Whorls ſit- 
ting very cloſe to the Stalks ; theſe have Empalements 
which are cut into 5 Segments. The Flowers are ſmall, 
tubulous, and cut flightly at the Brim into 5 obtuſe Seg- 
ments; they are of a dark red Color inclining to purple; 
theſe appear the Beginning of June, and are ſucceeded 
by roundith Berries which turn yellow when ripe ; the 
have 3 Cells in each of which is contained 1 hard Seed. 
The Root is perennial, but the Stalks decay every Au- 
tumn. 

The ad Sort differs from the firſt in its Leaves being 
longer and narrower, The Flowers ſtand ſingle on ſhort 
Foot Stalks and there are but two at each Joint, whereas 
the other has many growing in Whorls round the Stalks, 
but the Roots of both are indifferently uſed in America 
by the Title of Dr. Tinkar's Weed. 

Both theſe Plants are Natives of New England, Vir- 
ginia, and ſome other northern Parts of America, where 
their Roots have been trequently uſed as an Emetick, 
and are commonly called Ipecacuana. One of the firſt 
Perſons who brought their Roots into Uſe was Dr. Tin- 
tar, from whence many of the Inhabitants have called 
them by the Name of Dr. 7 intar's Weed. The Leaves 
of the firſt Sort greatly reſemble thoſe ot the true Ipe- 
cacuana, but the Roots are of a different Form; but fo 
far as I can judge by the imperfe Fruit of a Specimen 
in my Collection of the true Ipecacuana, as alfo by the 
Figure and Deſcription given by P:/> in his Hiſtory of 
Brafil, it ſeems to belong to this Genus, 

The 1ſt grows on low marſhy Grounds, near Boſton 
in New England, very plentifully, where the Roots are 
taken up every Year, and are continued in Uſe among 
the Inhabitants of Boſton. 

This Plant is preſerved in ſeveral curious Gardens in 
England, and is hardy enough to thrive in the open Air, 
but it ſhould be planted on a moiſt light Soil; for if it 
is on a dry Ground, there muft be care taken to water 
the Plants conſtantly in dry weather, otherwiſe they will 
not thrive. It may be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a Border of light Earth, where the 
Morning Sun only comes on it ; but if theſe Seeds are 
fown in the Spring, they willl remain in the Ground a 
whole Year before the Plants will come up, fo that du- 
ring this Time the Border muſt be conſtantly kept clean 
from Weeds, and the following Spring, when the Plants 


ps in 

appear, they ſhould be duly watered in dry Weather, 
which will greatly promote the Growth of the Plants ; 
but if the Seeds are ſown in Autumn, the Plants will 
come up the following Spring. They muſt be conſtantly 
kept clean from Weeds, which, it permitted to grow 
amongſt them, will ſoon overbear the Plants while they 
are young, and either quite deſtroy them, or ſo much 
weaken them, that they will not recover in a long time. 

The Plants may remain in this Seed Border until the 
Michaelmas following, when they ſhould be carefully ta- 
ken up, and tranſplanted where they are deſigned to te- 
main. Some of them ſhould be planted in Pots, that they 
may be ſheltered in Winter; leſt thoſe which are in the 
full Ground ſhould be deſtroyed by ſevere Froſt. 

This Plant may be alſo propagated by parting the 
Roots. The beſt Seaſon for this Work is in the Spring, 
juſt before the Plants begin to ſhoot, which is commonly 
about the Middle or latter End of March ; but in doing 
this, the Roots muſt not be parted too ſmall ; for that 
will prevent their flowering ſtrong. 

Theſe Plants perfeQ their Seeds in this Country every 
Year, which, it ſown in Autumn, as ſoon as they ate 
ripe, the Plants will come up the following Spring, b 
which means a whole Year will be ſaved, Theſe ſeed- 
ling Plants will not flower until the third Year, and then 
they are ſeldom fo ftrong as the older Plants. 

TRIPETALOUS FLOWERS are fuch as conſiſt 
of three Leaves, which are called Petals, to diſtinguiſh 
them from the Leaves of Plants. 

TRIPOLIUM See Atter. 

' TRITICUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 512. Tab. 292, 293. 
Lin. Gen. Pl, Wheat ; in French, Froment. 


The Chara#ters are, 
It has an oval chaffy Empalement with 2 Valves, which 


incloſe 2 or 3 Flowers. The Petals bade a double Value 
as large as the Empalement ; the outer Valve is bellied 
and acute-printed ; the inner is plain. The Flowers bave 
3 Hair like S:amina terminated by oblong forked Summits, 
aud d Top-ſbaped Germen, jupporting 2 bairy reflexed 
Styles, crowned by featbered Stigmas. The Germen after - 
ward becomes an oblong oval Seed, abtuſe at bath Ends, con- 
vex on one Side, and channelled on the ather, wrapped up 
in the Petal of the Flower. 
The Species are, 

1. Tatricun glumis ventricofss levidus imbricatis 
ſubmuticis. Hort. Upſ. 21. Wheat without Beards, and 
having ſmooth, bellied, imbricated Huſks. Triticum 
bybernum ariſlis carens. C. B. P. 21. Winter Wheat wi- 
thout Awns, or common W heat. 

2. Triticum glumis wvantrieofis glabris imbricatis 
ariſtatis Hort. Cy 21. Bearded Wheat with ſmooth, 
imbricated bellied Hutks. Triticum eftivum C. B. R 
21. Summer or Spring Wheat. 

3. Txlricuu glumis ventricofts villaſi: imbricatis 9b- 
tufis. Hort. Upſ. 21. Wheat with hairy, bellied, imbri- 
cated, obtuſe Huſks. Triticum ſpice villaſd quadratd, Fe- 
viore 5 turgidiore. Mar. Hiſt. 3. p. 176. Wheat with four- 
cornered, ſhort, hairy, turgid Spikes, commonly called 
gray Pollard or Duckbill W heat. ks 

4. Txtricou glumis ventriceis villaſis imbricatic, 
ſpicis oblongts pyramidatis. Wheat with hairy, bellied, 
imbricated Huſks, and oblong pyramidal Spikes. Triti- 
ticum ſpicd villaſd quadratd langiere, ariſtis munitum. Hil 
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Hift. 3. p. 116, Wheat with longer, four-rowed, hai- 
ry Spikes armed Beards, commonly called Cone W heat. 

There are ſome other Varieties of Wheat, which the 
Farmers in different Parts of England diſtinguiſh by dif- 
ferent Titles, but they are only ſeminal Variations, 
which have riſen from Culture. Some of theſe differ 
in the Colour of their Chaff, and others in the Form of 
their Spikes, but as they are ſubject to vary, we ſhall 
not enumerate them as different Species. Theſe are, 
The red Wheat without Awns, the red-eared, bearded 
Wheat, Poland Wheat, many-eared Wheat, and naked 


Barley. The four Sorts above enumerated I have ſown 


ſeveral Years, and have always found them conſtant 
without Variation. 

Where Wheat grows naturally is very hard to deter- 
mine at preſent, but it is — ſuppoſed that Afri- 
ca is the Country, becauſe in the earlieſt Accounts we 
have of it, there is Mention of its being tranſported 
from thence to other Countries, and Sicily was the firſt 
Country in Europe where this Grain was cultivated ; but 
_although the Country of its natural Growth is in a very 
warm Climate, it is found to bear the Inclemency of our 
rough Climate very well, and in more northern Coun- 
tries, where the Summers are long enough to ripen the 
Grain, it is found to ſucceed. 

The 1ſt Sort is the common Wheat which is ſown in 
moſt Parts of England, and is ſo well known as to need 
no Deſcription. The Spikes or Ears of this are long; 
the Grains are ranged in four Rows, and lie over each 
other like the Scales of Fiſh; the Chaff is ſmooth, bel- 
lied, and is not terminated by Awns or Beards. 

The 2d Sort is called Summer or Spring Wheat; this 
will ripen much earlier than the other, ſo has often been 
ſown in the Spring of the Year, at the ſame Time with 
Oats; but if the Seaſon proves wet, it is very ſubject to 
grow tall, and have very thin Grains which has diſcou- 
raged People from ſowing it at that Seaſon, ſo that un- 
leſs from the Severity of the Winter, or ſome other 
Accident, the Winter Corn is injured, the Practice of 
ſowing Wheat in the Spring is rarely uſed. 

The zd Sort is called in ſome Places gray Wheat, in 
others Duckbill Wheat and gray pollard, but in Suſſex 
it is generally known by the Title of Fullers Wheat; 
this Sort grows very tall, and if it is ſown too thick, is 
very apt to lodge with Rain and Wind, for the Ears are 
large and heavy; they nod on one Side as the Grain 
increaſes in Weight. The Awns are long; the Chaff 
hairy which detains the Moiſture, all which help to lodge 
it, ts which Reaſon many People do not chooſe to cul- 
tivate this Sort; but where the Roots ate at a proper 
Diſtance from each other, they will put out many Stalks 
from each, and the Stalks will be ſtronger, and ſupport 
themſelves better, and the Grain produces more Flour 
in Proportion than any of the other Sorts. The Awns 
of this Sort always drop off when the Grain is full grown. 
The 4th Sort is more cultivated in Oxfordſbire and 
Berkſbire than in any other Part of England. The 
Ears of this Sort are formed like a Cone, ending with 
a ſlender Point, from whence it had the Title of Cone 
Wheat. Of this there are the white and red, which 
I believe are only Varieties, for I have generally ſeen 
them mixed in the Field. The Awns of this are long 
and rough, ſo the Farmers ſay it guards the Grain 
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from Birds, which has been a Recommendation to ſow 
it, eſpecially near Incloſures, where there is Shelter for 
Birds, Mr. Tull prefers this Sort for ſowing in Drills, 
but I have ſeen the third Sort anſwer much better in the 
Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry. | 

The Seaſon for ſowing Wheat is Autumn, and 
always when the Ground is moiſt. In the Downs of 
Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, and Dorſet/hire, the Farmers begin 
ſowing their Wheat in Auguſt, if there happens 
Rain, ſo that when they are in their Harveſt, it the 
Weather ſtops them, they employ their People in ſow- 
ing, for it the Corn is not forward in Autumn, fo as 
to cover the Ground before Winter, it ſeldom ſucceeds 
well on thoſe dry Lands, eſpecially if the Spring ſhould 


prove dry; but in the low ſtrong Lands, if they get, 


their Wheat into the Ground by the Middle of Ne. 
vember, the Farmers think they are in good Seaſon ; 


but ſometimes it ſo happens, from the Badneſs of the 


Seaſon, that in many Places the Wheat is not ſown till 
Chri/lmas or after, but this late-fown Wheat is ſubject 
to run too much to Straw, eſpecially if the Spring ſhould 
prove moiſt. ' 

The uſual Allowance of Seed Wheat to one Acre of 
Land, is 3 Buſhels, but from repeated Experiments, 
it has been found, that half that Quantity is ſufficient ; 
therefore, if the Farmers have Regard to their own In- 
tereſt, they ſhould ſave this Expence of Seed, which 
amounts to a conſiderable Article in large Farms, eſpe- 
cially when it is to be purchaſed, which moſt of the 
ſkilful Farmers do, at leaſt every other Year, by Way of 
Change ; for they find that the. Seeds continued long 
upon the ſame Land will not ſucceed ſo well, as when 
they procure a Change of Seeds from a diſtant Country, 
And the ſame is practiſed by the Huſbandmen of the 
Low-Countries, who commonly procure freſh Seeds from 
Sicily every ſecond or third Year; which they find ſuc- 
ceed better with them, than the Seeds of their own 
Country. In the Choice of the Seeds, particular Re- 
gard ſhould be had to the Land upon which it grew, for 
it it is light Land, the Wheat which grew on ſtrong 
Land is the beſt, and ſo vice verſa. 


There have been ſome Perſons in England curious 


enough to procure their Seed Wheat from Sicily which 
has ſucceeded very well, but the Grain of this has pro- 
ved too hard for our Engliſh Mills to grind, which has 
occaſioned their neglecting to procure their Seeds from 
thence; nor do I think there can be much Advantage 
in procuring the Seeds from Abroad, ſince the Lands 
of England are ſo various, as to afford as much Change 


of Seeds as will be neceſſary. And the leſs we purchaſe 


from Abroad, the greater will be the Savirg to the Pub- 
lick, ſo that it ſhould be the Buſineſs of ſkilful Farmers 
to want as few Seeds as poſſible, ſince, by Exchange 
with each other, they may ſo contrive, as not to part 
with ready Money for any Seeds. 

The Land which is uſually allotted for Wheat, is laid 
fallow the Summer before the Corn is ſown; during 


which Time it is ploughed 2 or 3 Times to bring it 
is 


into a Tilth; and the oftener and better the Ground i 
ploughed, and the more it is laboured witn Harrows 
between each Ploughing to break and divide the Clods, 
the better will be the Crop, and the fewer Weeds will 
be produced, But in this Article moſt of the Farmers 
are 
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are deficient; for after they have given their Lands one 
Ploughing, they frequently leave it to produce Weeds, 
which ſometimes are permitted to ſtand until they ſhed 
their Seeds, whereby the Ground will be plentifully 
ſtocked with Weeds; and as an Excuſe for this, they 
ſay that theſe Weeds will ſupply their Sheep with ſome 
Feed, and the Dung of the Sheep will mend their Land; 
but this is a very bad Piece of Huſbandry; for the 
Weeds will draw from the Land more than the Dung 
of the Sheep will ſupply ; ſo that it is undoubtedly the 
beſt Method to keep the Ground as clean from Weeds 
as pofſible, and to ſtir it often to ſeparate and break the 
Clods, and render the Land fine; and where the Land 
can enjoy a Winter's Fallow, it will be of much greater 
Service to it, than the Summer; and by thus labouring 
the Land, it will be of equal Service to it as a Dreſſing 
of Dung. Therefore if the Farmers could be prevail- 
ed on to alter their Method of Huſbandry, they would 
find their Advantage in it; for the Expence of Dreſſing 
in ſome Countries is ſo great, as to take away the whole 
Profit of the Crop. 

There is alſo a very abſurd Method in common Prac- 
tice with the Farmers, which is the carrying their Dreſ- 
ſing, and ſpreading it on the Land in the Summer; 
where it lies expoſed till the Sun has dried out all the 
Goodneſs of it, before it is ploughed into the Ground; 
fo that the Dreſſing is of little Value; therefore the Dung 
ſhould never be laid on the Land faſter than it can be 
ploughed in; for one Load of Dung ſo managed, is bet- 
ter than three in the uſual Method. 

As Wheat remains a longer Time on the Ground 
than moſt other Sorts of Corn, it requires a greater 
Stock of Nouriſhment, to lengthen and fill the Ears; 
therefore, if the Dreſſing is exhauſted in Winter, the 
Corn will have but ſhort Ears, and thoſe but lean, nor 
will the Grain afford much Flour ; ſo that it frequently 
happens, that a light Dreſſing of Soot in the Spring, 
at the Time the Wheat is beginning to ſtalk, proves of 
greater Service to the Crop, than a Dreſſing of Dung 
laid on the Land before it is ploughed, eſpecially if the 
Dung is not very good. Deep ploughing (where the 
Staple of the Ground is deep enough to admit of it) 
will alſo be of great Service to the Corn; for the ſmall 
Fibres of the Roots, which are the Mouths that ſupply 
the Nouriſhment, extend themſelves very deep into the 
Ground. I have traced many of them upward of 3 
Feet, and believe they ſpread much farther where the 
Ground is light; therefore it is of great Advantage 
to the Crop to have the Ground ſtired and looſened 
to a proper Depth; for by ſo doing the Roots will 
find a ſupply of Paſture for the Nouriſhment and Aug- 
mentation of the Ears, at the Time they are forming, 
when it is moſt required ; for if the Ground is ploughed 
ſhallow, the Roots will have extended themſelves 
to that Depth by the Spring, ſo that when the Nou- 
riſhment is wanted to ſupply the Stalks, the Roots are 
ſtinted by the Hardneſs of the Soil, which they can- 
not penetrate; when this is the Cafe, the Colour of 
the Blade is frequently ſeen to change in April, and 
ſeldom recovers its Verdure again, and when this hap- 
pens, the Stalks are always weakened in Proportion to 
the Decay of the Blade; for it is well known from long 
. * the Leaves or Blade of Corn, are ne- 
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ceſſary to draw in Nouriſhment ſrom the Air and Dews 
for the Increaſe of the Stalk and Ear; but in order to 
aſcertain this, I have made Trial of it, by cutting off 
the Leaves ot ſome Roots of Wheat alternately, early 
in the Spring, and have conſtantly found the Stalks 
upon thoſe Roots much ſmaller, the Ears ſhorter, and 
the Grain thinner than thoſe of the intermediate Roots, 
whoſe Blades were not cut, This ſhews the Abſurdity 
of that PraQice of feeding Sheep upon Corn in the 
Winter and Spring. I have frequently ſeen in ſome 
Gardens, Plants diveſted of their lower Leaves which 
ignorant Perſoris have ſuppoſed to draw away the Nou- 
riſhment from the Head; but wherever this has been 

raiſed, I have always ſeen the Plants have been great - 
ly weakened by it; ſo that until thoſe Leaves decay na- 
turally, they ſhould never be taken off. 

Of late Years, many Compoſts have been advertiſed 
for ſteeping the Seeds of Corn, in order to improve their 
Growth; ſome of theſe have been fold at a dear Rate; 
but as ſo great Succeſs was aſſured by the Inventors, 
to thoſe who ſhould make uſe ot them, there were Num- 
bers of Perſons who made the Trial; but fo far as I have 
been able to get Information-of their Experiments, the 
did not ſucceed ſo well as to encourage the Ule of theſe 
Compoſitions ; and from ſeveral Trials which I made 
myſelf with great Care, I always found, that the Wheat 
which had been ſteeped in theſe Compoſitions came up 
ſooner, and grew much ranker in the Winter, than that 
which had not been ſteeped ; but in the Spring the un- 
ſteeped Wheat had a greater Number of Stalks to each 
Plant, and the Ears were better fed, than thoſe which 
had been ſteeped; theretore theſe, Sorts of Compoſts 
have been found of no real Uſe to the Crop. 

My Experiments were made in the following Manner. 
The Wheat was fown in Drills, on the ſame Spot of 
Ground; the Seeds which had been ſteeped were ſown 
in alternate Rows; and the intermediate Rows were 
fown with unſteeped Corn. The Rows were a Foot 
and a Half aſunder, and the Grains were all taken out 
of one Meaſure, and ſown as equally as poſſible : The 
ſteeped Corn appeard aboye Ground three Days before 
the other, and continued to grow faſter than the un- 


ſteeped Corn, during the Winter, but in the Spring, 


the Blade of the ſteeped Corn changed its Colour, and 
their Points became of a brown Colour, when I gave 
a light Dreſſing to one of the Rows, which ſoon reco- 
vered its Verdure, and cauſed it to be the ſtrongeſt Row 
of the Whole; but the others which had not this Dreſ- 
ſing produced weaker Stalks and Ears, than that which 
was not ſteeped. 

I have before obſerved, that in general the Farmers 
ſow more than double the Quantity of Corn on their 
Lands than is neceſſary ; therefore there is a great Walte 
of Grain, which in ſcarce Years, amounts to a conſide- 
rable Sum in large Farms, and to a whole Country, it 
is an Object worthy the Aitention of the Publick ; but 
I fear whatever may be ſaid to prevent this, will have 
but little Weight with the Practitioners of Agriculture; 
who are ſo fond of old Cuſtoms, as rarely to be pre- 
vailed upon to alter them, though they are extremely ab- 
ſurd. But if theſe People could be prevailed oa to make 
the Trial with Care, they mult be ſoon convinced of their 
Errour ; for if they will but examine a Field of Corn ſown 
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in the common Way, ey will find but few Roots which 
talks unleſs by Chance, where 
there may be ſome few Roots which have Room to ſpread, 


upon which there may be 6, 8, or 10 Stalks, and fre- 
' quently many more; but I have ſeen a Field of Wheat 


which had not a greater Allowance than one Buſhel of 
Corn to an Acre, ſo that the Roots had Room to ſpread, 
T have obſerved the Roots produced from 6 to 12 or 14 
Stalks, which were ſtrong and had long, well-nouriſhed 
Ears, and the Produce. was much greater than in any of 
thoſe Fields in the Neighbourhood, which were ſown 
with the common Allowance. And if the Land is 
good, and the Roots ſtand at a proper Diſtance from 
each other, there will be few Roots which will not pro- 
duce.as many Stalks as I have here mentioned, and the 
Ears will be better nouriſhed. 

But if the Land is-not covered with the Blades of 
Corn by the Spring, the Farmers think they ſhall have 
no Crop, whereas, if they would have Patience to wait 
till the Roots put out their Stems, they would ſoon be 
convinced of the contrary ; eſpeciall if they could be 

revailed on to draw a weighty Roller over the Wheat 
in March, which will cauſe it to ſpread, and by ſet- 
tling the looſe Ground to the Roots, the drying Winds 
in the Spring would be prevented from penetrating to 
their Fibres, ſo that the Roots will produce the more 
Stalks ; but before this Operation, it wilt be proper to 


have the Corn cleaned from Weeds, for if theſe are per- 


mitted to grow, they will draw away much Nouriſhment 
from the Goin, and if, at this Seaſon, the Land is made 


clean from Weeds, the Corn wilt ſoon after ſpread, and 


cover the Ground, whereby the Growth of Weeds will 
be greatly leſſened. > 

ere is not any Part of Huſbandry which requires 
the Farmer's Attention more, -than that of keeping his 
Land clean from Weeds; and yet there are few who 
trouble themſelves about it, or who underftand the pro- 
per Method of doing it; few of them know thoſe 
Weeds which are annual, ſo as to diſtinguiſh them from 
thoſe which are perennial ; and without this Knowledge 
R will be much more difficult for a Perſon to clean his 
Land, let his Induſtry be ever fo great, for annual 
Weeds may be ſoon deſtroyed, if taken in Time; 
whereas, if they are negleQed, their Seeds will ſoon ripen 
and ſcatter ; after which it will require three Times 
the Labour and Expence to. get rid of them, as would 


| 1 been ſufficient at the Beginning; and then the 


rop would have had no bad Neighbours to rob it of its 
Nouriſhment. The common Method now practiſed is a 
very abſurd one ; for the Weeds are left to grow till the 
Wheat is beginning to ear, and the Weed: are in flower; 
fo the Ground being covered by the Corn, all the low 
Weeds are hid, and theſe are leſt to ripen,. and ſcatter 
their Seeds; the tall Weeds only are taken out, and if 
the People employed are not careful, many of theſe 
will eſcape them, as they will be ſo intermixed with the 
Stalks of Wheat, as not to appear, unleſs diligently 


| fought after. By this Method the Weeds of tall Growth 


are permitted to ſtand, and rob the Corn of its Nou- 
riſhment, during the principal Time of its Growth, and 
the humble Weeds are never deſtroyed ;- and by going 
amongſt the Stalks wher they are tall, great Numbers 


af them are broken and trod under the Work-peoples 
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Feet; yet however obvious this is; to every Farmer, 


none of them have thought of altering this Practice. 
I would therefore recommend a Method which is 
now in common Practice among the Kitchen Gardeners, 
which has been found of great Benefit to their Crops, 
and has alſo been a great Saving to them in the Expence 
of Weeding ; and this is making uſe of the ſmall Kind 
of Hoes for cleaning the Wheat early in the Spring, 
before the Ground is covered with the Blades of Corn. 
With this Inſtrument, all the low as well as the tall 
Weeds will be cut up, and if it is performed in dry 
Weather, the Weeds being then ſmall will ſoon die. 
Where the Ground happens to.be very full of Weeds, it 
may be neceſlary to go over it a ſecond Time, at about 
a Fortnight after the firſt, to cut up any Weeds which 
may have before eſcaped. By laying the Ground clean 
at this Time, the Corn will not be robbed of its Nou- 


riſhment ; and there will not be Time for the Weeds to f 


grow ſo as to prejudice it much after, for the Ground 
will be ſo much ſhaded by the Corn, as to keep down 
the Weeds, ſo that they cannot have Time to ripen 
their Seeds before Harveſt. | 

If, at the Time of this Operation, the Roots of Corn 
are cut up where they are too cloſe, it will be found of 
great Service to the other ; but this, I fear, tew of the 
old Farmers will ever agree with me in ; though what I 
mention 1s not from Theory but Experiments, which 
have been repeated with great Care ; and where it was 
practiſed the Produce of twenty Rods of Ground, was 
much greater both in Weight and Meaſure, than the 
farne Guantity of Ground in the beſt Part of the Field, 
where this was not practiſed, and the Stalks ſtood up- 
right, when a great Part of the Corn in the ſame Field 
was lodged. - 

I have often obſerved in thoſe Fields where Egot 
Paths are made through Corn Fields, that by the Side 
of thoſe Paths where the Corn is thin, and has been 
trodden down in the Winter and = , that the Stalks 
have ſtood erect, when. moſt of the Soen in the ſame 
Field has been laid flat on the Ground, which was 
owing to the Stalks being ſo much ſtronger from their 
having more Room ; the other being drawn up tall and 
flender by being ſo. cloſe together. There is alſo 
another great Advantage in keeping Corn clean from 
Weeds, and giving it Room to ſpread, which is, that 
the Corn is not fo liable to take the Smut, as when it 
is full of Weeds, and the Roots too much crowded, 
as I have frequently obſerved ; ſo that Cleanneſs and 
free Air is as effential to the well doing and Growth of 


Vegetables, as Animals; and the changing the Seed 


annually is alſo as neceſſary, as the Change of Air is 
to all Sorts of Animals ; for where this has been care- 
fully praQtiſed, there has rarely happened any ſmutty 
Corn in the Field. 

Br.cing of the Seed Wheat is what the Farmers ge- 
nerally praQtiſe to prevent the Smut; which in moſt 
Years anfwers very well; but there is nothing which 
contributes more to this, than keeping the Plants in 
good Health, which is better effected by the Method 
before propoſed ; for by ſtirring the Ground with the 
Hoe between the Roots of Corn in the Spring, they 
will be better ſupplied with Nouriſhment ; for in ſtrong 
Lands, where the Water may have lain in the Winter, 
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the Surface of the Ground will bind ſo hard on the firſt 
dry Weather, as to ſtint the Corn, and frequently cauſe 
it to change Colour. When this happens, the Roots 
ſeldom put out many Stalks; and thoſe which are put 
out, are weak; but where the Surface of the Ground 
can be ſtirred to looſen the Parts, the Corn will ſoon 
recover its Colour and Strength, and cover the Land 
with Shoots. 

What has been here directed, muſt be underſtood to 
relate to Wheat ſown in Broad-caſt, which is the uſual 
Method praQtiſed by Farmers in every Part of England; 
for the Horſe hoeing Hufbandry which was practiſed 
by Mr. Tull, has been almoſt only rejected by 
the Farmers in every Country, it being ſo oppoſite to 
their accuſtomed Practice, that they cannot be prevail- 
ed upon to make Trial of it; and indeed, by the Ab- 
ſurdity of the Author in a few Particulars, he has diſ- 
couraged many from engaging in it, who would have 
praQtiſed it; but upon finding Mr. Tull poſitively aſ- 
ſerting, that the ſame Land would nouriſh the ſame 
Species of Plants without changing the Crops for ever, 
and this without Manure, which being contrary to all 
Experience, led them to believe his other Principles 
had no better Foundation. And he practiſed this Me- 
thod of ſowing the ſame Species upon the ſame Ground, 
till his Crops failed and were much worſe than thoſe of 
his Neighbours who continued their old Method of Huſ- 
2 and hereby his Horſe hoeing Huſbandry was 
ridiculed by them, and laid aſide by Gentlemen who 
were .engaging in it. But notwithſtanding thoſe and 
ſome other Particulars which have been advanced by 
Mr. Tull, yet it is much to be wiſhed that this new 
Huſbandry might be univerſally practiſed; for ſome 
few Perſons who have made ſufficient Trial of it, have 
found, their Crops anſwer much better, than in the 
common or old Method of Huſbandry ; and the French 
who have learned it from Mr. Tull's Book, are engaging 
in the Practice of it with greater Ardour, than thoſe of 
our own Country; and although they had not the pro- 
per Inſtruments of Agriculture for the Performance, 
and meet with as ſtrong Oppoſition from the Perſons 
employed to execute the Buſineſs, as in England, yet 
the Gentlemen ſeem determined to perſiſt in the Prac- 
tice of it; though as yet few of their Experiments 
have had the Succeſs 7s ary for ; partly from the 
Awkwardneſs of their Labourers, and partly from their 
Averſeneſs to praQtiſe this Huſbandry; and alſo from 
their being made in Lands not well conditioned ; but 
yet their Produce has'been equal to that of the old Huf- 
bandry, and they ſay that it. the Produce of the Land 
in the new Method of Huſbandry, does not exceed that 
in the old Way, yet by ſaving ſeven Parts from eight of 
the Sced Corn, it is a great Affair to a whole Country, 
eſpecially in Times of . 

As Mr. Tull has given full Directions for the Prac- 
tice of this Huſbandry, 1 ſhall refer the Reader to his 
Book for Inſtruction, and ſhall only mention two or 
three late Experiments which have-been made in his 
Method, whereby, the Utility of it will more fully appear. 
Ihe firſt was in a Field of Wheat, which was ſoun 
partly in Broad-caſt in the common Method, and partly 
according to Tull's Method ; the Spots thus ſown, were 
not regular in Lands, but interſperſed indifferently in many 
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Directions. "Thoſe Parts of the Field in Tull's Method, 
were in Rows at two Feet Diſtance, and ſtood thin in 
the Rows, The Roots of the Wheat in theſe Spots 
had from 10 to 30 Stalks on a Root, and continued up- 
right till it was reaped ; whereas few of the Roots in the 
common Method, had more than 2 or 3 Stalks, and 
theſe were moſt of them lodged before Harveſt ; fo that 
upon Trial of the Grain when threſhed, there was 
near a third Part more in Weight and Meaſure, than 
from the ſame Extent of Ground, taken in the beſt 
Part of the Field ſown in the common Way. 

Another Trial was made in ſowing the Corn in 
Rows at different Diſtances, with ſome ſown in two 
Parts of the Ground Broad-caſt. The Event was 
that all which was ſown Broad-caſt in the uſual Way 
was lodged, as was alſo moſt of that where the Rows 
were 6 or 9 Inches aſunder ; thoſe which ſtood a Foot 
Diſtance eſcaped better, but the Rows two Feet aſunder 
were the belt, and the Produce much greater, than 
any of the other; which plainly ſhews the Abſurdity 
of that Practice, in ſowing a great Quantity of Seeds, 
to have a better Produce, which is the Opin:on of moſt 
of the old Farmers; and it was formerly the prevailing 
Opinion among Gardeners, who allowed near 8 Times 
the Quantity ot Seeds for the fame Space of Ground, 
as is now uſually ſown, and theſe — are greatly 
ſuperior to any of thoſe. ways 

The Produce of an Acre of Wheat is various, ac- 


cording to the Goodneſs of the Soil. In ſome of the 


ſhallow, chalky, down Lands, where there have been 
near four Buſhels of Corn ſown; I have known the 
Produce not more than double of the Seed; but when 
this is the Caſe, the Farmer had much better let his 
Land lie waſte, ſince the Produce will not defray the 
Expence ; fo that more than the Rent of the Land is 
loſt : And although theſe Sorts of Crops are frequently 
ſeen on ſuch Land, yet ſuch is the Paſſion for plough- 
ing among the Huſbandmen at preſent, that if they 
were not reſtrained by their Landlords, they would in- 
troduce the Plough into every Field, notwithſtanding 
they are ſure to loſs by it, 

But although the . Produce of theſe poor Downs is ſo 
ſmall, as before related ; yet upon good Land, where 
the Corn has. ſtood thin upon the Ground, I have known 
eight and ten Quarters reaped from an Acre, over the 
whole Field, and ſometimes much more. And I have 
been informed by Perſons of great Credit, that on good 
Land, which was drilled and managed with the Horſe 
Hoe, they have had twelve Quarters from an Acre of 


Land, which is a great Produce; and this is with great- 


er Certainty, if the Seaſons prove bad, than can be ex- 
pected ” the common Huſbandry. 

The Price of Corn varies continually ; and this Va- 
riation is often very great in the Space of 1 or 2 
Years; ſo that from being ſo cheap, as that the Farm- 
ers could not pay their Rents, in the Compaſs of a Year 


or two, the Price has been doubled; tor one or two 


plentiful Harveſts haye lowered the Price of Wheat fo 
much as to make it difficult for the needy Farmer 10 
go on with his Buſineſs who wants ready Money for his 
Crops, as ſoon as he can prepare them tor the Market, 
This has eſtabliſhed a Set or People called Dealers in 
Corn who have taken the Advantage of the Farmer's 
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Neceſſiiy, and engroſſed their Corn to keep it for bet- 
ter Markets, and theſe Dealers have of late Years in- 
creaſed ſo greatly in their Numbers, to the great Preju- 
dice of the Raiſers and conſumers of Corn, as may in 
Time prove fatal to the Country, by monopolizing 
the greateſt Part of the Produce, and then ſet their own 
Price upon it; ſo that between theſe Corn Factors as 
they are called, and the Diſtillers, the Price of Bread 
may be too great for the labouring Poor ; which is an 
Affair that requires more publick Attention than has 
yet been given to it, 

The French are building publick Granaries for the 
Conſervation of their Corn, in moſt of their Provinces, 
for as in ſome Years they have great Plenty of Corn, 
and at other Time as great Scarcity ; they are contriv- 
ing to prevent any great Want of it. | 

When the Wheat is fold much under four Shillings 
the Buſhel, the farmer cannot pay his Rent, and live, 
nor can the poorer Sort of People afford to purchaſe 
good Bread, when the Wheat is ſold at a Price much 
higher than ſix Shillings the Buſhel ; therefore when 
it is at a Medium between theſe, there can be no great 
Cauſe of Complaint on either Side. 

TRIUMFETTA. Plum. Gen. Nov. 40. Tab. 8. Lin. 
Gen. Pl. 529. 

The Chara#ers are, 

The Flower has no Empalement ; it bas 5 linear, 
ere, obtuſe Petals, which are concave and turn inward ; 
it bas 15 or 16 riſing Stamina, which are Awl-ſbaped, 
ereft, and the Length of the Petals, terminated by fingle 
Summits; and a roundiſh Germen, ſupporting a Style the 
Length of the Stamina, crowned by an acute bifid Stigma. 
The Ger men afterward becomes. a globular Capſule, ſet with 
lang Prickles on every Side, having 4 Cells, each con- 
taining 1 Seed, which is convex on one Side and angular on 
the other. | 

There is but one Species of this Genus at preſent 

known, viz. 

TRIUMFETTA. Hort. Cliff. 210. Thisis entitled by 
Plumier, Triumfetta fruclu echinats racemoſo. Gen. Pl. 40. 
Triumfetta with prickly branching Fruit. 

This Plant grows naturally in Jamaica and moſt of 
the other Iſlands of the /Y2fi-Indies ; it riſes with an up- 
right Stem to the Height of 6 or 7 Feet, which becomes 
ligneous toward the Bottom, and divides upward into 
4 or 5 Branches, garniſhed with Leaves placed alter- 
nately their whole Length; theſe are about 2 Inches 
and a Half long, and almoſt 2 Inches broad toward 
their Baſe, divided almoſt into 3 Lobes toward the Top, 


and the middle Diviſion _ in an acute Point; 


they are veined on their under Side, are covered with 
a ſoft brown Down, and have ſeveral Veins running 
from the Mid-rib to the Sides ; their upper Side is of a 
yellowith green, and a little hairy; their Borders are 
acutely, but . N ſawed, and ſtand on Foot Stalks 
an Inch long. The Branches are terminated by long 
Spikes of Flowers, which come out in Cluſters from 
the Side of the principal Foot Stalk at Diſtances of about 
an Inch. The Flowers are fmall, the Petals narrow 
and of a yellow Colour ; theſe are ſucceeded by burry 
Capſules, ſomething like thoſe of Agrimony, but round; 
the Prickles are longer than thoſe, and are placed on 


every Side, This Plant generally flowers here in July 
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and Auguſt, and in warm Seaſons the Seeds ſometimes 
ripen in England. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown on a 
hot Bed early in the Spring ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be cach tranſplanted into a ſepa- 
rate Pot filled with light freſh Kitchen Garden Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot Bed of Tanners Bark ; they 
muſt be ſhaded from the Sun until they have taken new 
Root; after which Time, they muſt be treated as other 
tender exotick Plants. During the Summer Seaſon the 
Plants may remain in this hot Bed ; but in Autumn they 
muſt be removed into "the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark Bed, obſerving to refreſh them with Water fre- 
quently ; but in very cold Weather it muſt not be gi- 
ven them in too great Plenty. If the Plants live through 
the Winter, they will flower the following Summer ; 
ſo will ripen their Seeds in Autumn, but they may be 
continued two or three Years, provided they are care- 
fully managed. 

TROLLIUS Lin. Gen. Pl. 620. Helleborus. Tourn. 
Int. R. H. 272. Globe Ranunculus, or Locker Gow- 
lans. 

The Cbæradlert are, 

The Flower has no Empalement ; it has about 14 almoſt 
eval Petals, whoſe Points meet together ; it has 9 Nectaria 
which are narrow, plain, incurved, and umbilicated, 
which are perforated at their Baſe, and a great Number of 
brifily Stamina, terminated by ere Summits, with nume- 
rous Germina ſitting cloſe like a Column, having no Styles, 
but are crowned by pointed Stigmas, The Germina after- 


ward become ſo many Capſules, collected into an oval Head, 
each containing 1 Seed. 


The Species are, 

1. TROLLIVs corollis conniventibur, neftariis longitu- 
dine flaminum. Lin. Sp. Pl. 556. Trellius with the Pe- 
tals of the Flower meeting, and NeQaria the Length 
of the Stamina. FHelleborus niger, ranunculi folio, 


fore globeſo majore. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 2712, Black 


Hellebore with a Crow Foot Leaf, and a large globular 
Flower, commmonly called Globe Flower or Locker 

Gowlans. | 
2. FROLLIVS corollis patentibus, nefariis lomgitudine 
Petalorum. Lin. Sp. Plant. 557 Trellius with an open 
fpreading Flower, and Nectaria the Length of the Pe- 
tals. HMelleborus aconiti INS globoſo creceo. Amman. 
Ruth. ror. Hellebore with a Wolfsbane Leaf and a glo- 
bular Saffrpn-coloured Flower. 
The iſt Sort grows natnrally in the northern 
Counties in England, and in many Parts of Wales. 1 
found it in great Plenty growig in the Park of Bur- 
row Hall, in Lancaſhire ; it has a perennial, fibrous, 
black Root, from which ſpring up many Leaves which, 
reſemble thoſe of Wolfſbane, and are cut into 5 Seg- 
ments almoſt to the Bottom ; the Stalk rifes near 2 Feet 
high, it 1s ſmooth, hollow, and branches toward the 
Top; each Branch is terminated by one large yellow 
Flower, ſhaped like thoſe of Crow Foot which has no 
Empalement.,Theſe are compoſed of ſeveral concave Pe- 
tals, whoſe Points turn inwatd toward each other, cover- 
— — Parts of Generation, ſo are of a globular Form; 
whence it had the Title of Globe Ranunculus. It flowers 
the latter End of Mayand the Beginning of Fune, and the 
Seeds ripen in Auguſt, This Plant is frequently kept in 
| Garden 
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Gardens about Landen, and is eaſily propagated by part- 
ing the Roots, the beſt Time for doing this is the latter 
End of September, when the Leaves are beginning to 
decay. The Roots ſhould not be divided into ſmall 
Parts if they are expected to flower ſtrong the following 
Year ; theſe ſhould be planted at a Foot Diſtance from 
each other, and require a ſhady Situation and a moiſt 
Soil. The Roots need not be removed or parted often- 
er than once in three Years, unleſs there is a Deſire of 
increaſing them. : 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Siberia, from whence 
it was brought to the Imperial Garden at Peterſburg, 
and has been communicated ſince to ſeveral Parts of 
Europe; this differs from the firſt in having larger Leaves, 
which are of a lighter green Colour ; their Segments 
are fewer and larger, reſembling thoſe of the yellow 
Monks Hood. The Petals of the Flower ſpread open, 
and do not converge at their Points like thoſe of the firſt 
Sort. The Flowers, Stamina, and NeRaria are of an 
elegant Saffron Colour. It flowers in May. 

This Sort may be 4 OY and treated as the firſt, 
but it requires a moiſter Soil, and ſhould have a ſhady 
Situation, but not under the Drip of Trees; it thrives 
beſt on a North Border where the Soil is loamy, but 
not too ſtiff. In ſuch Situations the Plants will produce 
Seeds in England, for if they are in a dry Soil, or much 
expoſed to the Sun, they frequently die in Summer. I 
have ſeen this Sort in the moſt flouriſhing State, where 
the Surface of the Ground was covered with Moſs to 
keep it moiſt. 

As the Flowers of both theſe Plants make a pretty 
Appearance during their Continuance, they deſerve 
Place inevery good Garden for Variety, eſpecially as they 
will thrive in moiſt ſhady Places where few better Plants 
will live; and by thus ſuiting the Plants to the dif- 
ferent Soils and Situations of a Garden, every Part may 
be furniſhed with Beauties, and a greater Variety may 
be preſerved. 

TROPAOLUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 421. Cardamindum. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 430. Tab. 244. Indian Creſs. 

i The — = 1 / 4 p 

he Empalement of the Flower is of 1 ending in 
5 Pte? it is eredt, ſpreading, coloured, and falls off. 
The 2 under Segments are narrow ; their Tail ends in a 
nefarious Horn, which is longer than the Empalement. 
The Flower has 5 roundiſh Petals inſerted in the Segments 
of the Empalement ; the 2 upper fit cloſe to the Foot Stalk, 
but the lower have oblong hairy Tails. It bas 8 ſbort Awl- 
aped Stamina, which decline and are unequal, termina- 
ted by oblong riſing Summits baving 4 Cells, and a round- 
iſb Germen, wit E Lobes which are ſtreated, ſupporting 
a nie ereft Style, crowned by an acute trifid Stigma. 
The Germen afterward becomes a ſolid Fruit in 3 Parts, 
convex on the Outſide, angular within, baving many Fur- 
rows, each Part or Cell including 1 furrowed Seed, convex 
on one Side, and angular on the other. 
The Species are, | 
1. TrRoyAaoLuM folits ſubguinquelebis, petalis obtuſis. 


Hort. Upſ. 934. Tropedum with Leaves almoſt divided 


into 5 Lobes, and obtuſe Petals to the Flower. Curdamin - 
dum minus & vulgare. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 430. The com- 
mon or ſmaller Indian Naſturtium. 

2. Tror &0LUM foliis integris, petalis acumingto ſeta - 
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eers. Fort, Up}. 93. Trepeolum with entire Leaves, and 
acute-pointed briſtly Petals to the Flower. Cardamin- 
dum ampliore folio & majore flore. Tourn, Infl. R. H. 430. 
Indian Naſturtium with a larger Leaf and Flower, com- 
monly called Indian Creſs. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in Peru ; this was firſt 
brought to Europe in 1684, and was raiſed in the Gar- 
dens of Count Beverning in Holland. 

It has a trailing herbaceous Stalk garniſhed with I caves 
almoſt circular. The Foot Stalk is inſerted in the Cen- 
ter of the Leaf, like a Buckler, as in the Navelwort ; 
the Leaves are ſmooth, and of a grayiſh Colour ; the 
Flowers come out from the Wings of the Stalks, ſtand- 
ing on very long ſlender Foot Stalks ; they are of an 
admirable Structure, and are compoſed of 5 acute- 
pointed Petals; the 2 upper are large and rounded ; 
the 3 under are narrow, and their 'Tails join together, 
and are lengthened into a Tail 2 Inches long. After 
the Flower is paſt, the Germen turns to a roundiſh 
Fruit which is furrowed, and divided into 3 Lobes, each 
including 1 ſtreaked Seed, It flowers from Midſummer 
till the Froſt ſtops it in Autumn. 

There are two Varieties of this, one with a deep 
Orange-coloured Flower inclining to red, and the other 
with a pale yellow Flower. 7 

The 2d Sort grows naturally about Lima ; this has 
larger Stalks than the former. The Leaves are alſo larger, 
and their Borders are indented almoſt into Lobes; the 
Flowers are larger, and their Petals are rounded at 
their Points. There are 2 Colours of this Sort as in 
the former, and one with double Flowers, which is pro- 
pagated by Cuttings, for it does not produce Seeds. 

The iſt Sort is leſs common at preſent in the Engliſb 
Gardens than the ſecond, the Flowers of the latter be- 
ing larger make a finer Appearance, for which it is pre- 
ferred ; they are both eſteemed annual Plants, though 
they may be continued through the Winter if they are 
kept in Pots, and ſheltered in a Green-houſe, in 
like Manner as that with double Flowers, is preſerved, 
and they may be propagated by Cuttings as that is; but, 
as theſe ripen their Seeds conſtantly every Year, the 
Plants are generally raiſed from Seeds, which may be 
ſown in April in th 
which ſhould be where their Stalks may have Support, for 
they will climb 6 or 8 Feet high, when they are trained 
up, and then their Flowers will make a good Appearance, 
but when they trail on the Ground, they will ſpread 
over the neighbouring Plants, and become unſightly. 

The Flowers of theſe Plants, are frequently eaten in 
Sallads ; they have a warm Taſte like the Garden Creſs, 
and are eſteemed very wholeſome ; they are likewiſe 
uſed for garniſhing Diſhes. The Seeds are pickled, 
and by ſome are preferred to moſt Kinds of Pickles for 
Sauce. 

TUBEROSE. Ser Polyanthes. 

TUBEROSE ROOTS are ſuch as conſiſt of an 
uniform fleſhy Subſtance, and are of a roundith Figure, 
as Turneps, &c. | 
TUBULOUS PLANTS are ſuch whoſe Stems or 
Flowers are hollow like a Pipe. | 

TULIPA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 373. Tab. 199 {&& 200. 
Lin, Gen. Fl. 376. Tulip. 


The 


e Places where they are to remain, 
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The Characters are, 

The Flower bas no Empalement; it is of the Bell Shape, 
and compoſed of 6 obiong, ovnl, concave, ere Petals, it 
has 6 Awl-ſbaped Stamina, fhorter than the Petals, ter- 
minated by oblong four-cornered Summits, and a large, ob- 
long, taper, three- cornered Germen, baving no Style, crown- 
ed by a triangular, three-lobed, permanent Stigma. The 
Germen afterward turns to a three-cornered Capſule, having 
3 Cells filied with compreſſed Seeds lying over each other 
in a double Order. 

The Species are, 171 . 
1. Toni flire ſubnutante, foliis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. 
Pl. 305. Tulip with a nodding Flower, and Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves. Tulipa minor lutea Italica. C. B. P. 63. The 
ſmaller yellow Italian T ulip. 

2. Tur A flare erecto, folits ovato-lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. 
Pl. 306. Tulip with an ere& Flower, and oval Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves. This is the common Tulip with all its 
Varieties. 

The 1ſt Sort was formerly preſerved in the Engl:ſb 
Gardens, but ſince there has been ſo many Varieties of 
the 2d Sort propagated in England, the firſt has been re- 
jedted, and is now only to be found in old neglected 
Gardens. The Petals of this Flower end in acute 
Points; the Flower is yellow, and nods on one Side, and 
the Leaves are narrower than thoſe of the common Sort. 

The common Tulip is ſo well known as to need no 

Deſcription, and it would be to little Purpoſe to enu- 
merate the ſeveral Varieties of theſe Flowers, which 
may be ſeen in one good Garden, fince there is no End 
of their Numbers, and what ſome People may value at 
a conſiderable Rate; others reject ; and as there are 
annually a great Variety of new Flowers obtained from 
Breeders, thoſe which are old, if they have not very 

ood Properties to recommend them, are thrown out 
and deſpiſed, I ſhall therefore point out the Properties of 
a good Tulip, according to the CharaQteriſticks of the 
| beſt Floriſts of the preſent Age. 1. It ſhould have a tall 
ſhong Stem. 2. The Flower ſhould conſiſt of fix 
Leaves, three within and three without; the former 
onght to be larger than the latter. 3. Their Bottom 
. ſhould be proportioned to their Top, and their upper 
Part ſhould be rounded off, and not terminate in a 
Point. 4. Theſe Leaves, when opened, ſhould neither 
turn inward, nor bend outward, but rather ſtand erect, 
and the Flower ſhould be of a middling Size, neither 
over large, nor too ſmall. 5. The Stripes ſhould be 
ſmall and regular, ariſing from the Bottom of the Flow- 
er, for if there are any Remains of the former ſelf- co- 
loured Bottom, the Flower is in Danger of loſing its 
Stripes again. The Chives ſhould not be yellow, but 
of a brown Colour. When a Flower has all theſe Pro- 
perties, it is eſteemed a good one. 

Tulips are generally divided into three Claſſes, ac- 
cording to their Seaſons. of flowering ; as Precoces, or 
early Blowcrs, Medias, or middling Blowers, and Se- 
rot inet, or late Blowers, but there is no Occaſion for 
making any more Diſtinctions than two, viz. Early 
and late Blowers. | 16837 
The early-blowing Tulips are not near ſo fair, nor 
riſe half fo high, as the late ones, but are chiefly valued 
for appearing ſo early in the Spring, ſome of which 
will flower the Middle of February in mild Seaſons, if 
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planted in a warm Border near a Wall, Pale, Hedge, or 
other Shelter, and the others will ſucceed them; ſo that 
they keep flowering until the general Seaſon for theſe 
Flowers is come, which is toward the End of April, As 
theſe garly-blowing Tulips are but few, I ſhall inſert the 
Names of the principal of them, which are as follow: 
1. Duke Van Toll, or 21. Vice-roy. 
Winter Duke. 22, Maria. 


2. General Duke. 23. Aurora Van Bart, 
3. General Brancion, 24. Paragon Grebberi. 
4. Pretty Betty. 25. Galatea. 

5. Dutcheſs of Brancion. 26. Marquis. 

6. Lac Verine. 27. Gilden Bloemen. 
7. Violet Ragans. 28. Alcetus. 

8. Violet Remow, or 29. Jewel Van Harlaem, 

Pourpre Liſle. 30. Jacht Van Delſt. 

9. Palto Van Leyden, 31. Goude Son. 

10. Floriſante. 32. Flamboyant. 

11. Brandenburgh. 33. Bruyd Renard. 
12. Nonſuch. _. 34. Palamedes, 

13. Admiral Crinki. 35. Apollo. 

14. General Molſwick. 36. _ 

15. Paragon Cleremont. 37. Silver-boot. 
16. Admiral Encuſen. 38. Florida Voorhelm. 
17. Morillion. 39. Roy d'Eſpagne. 
18. Nobleſt. 40. Metropolit. 

19. Early Perſect. 41. Konings-kroon. 


20. Superintendent. ; 

Theſe are the Names which have been impoſed on 
theſe Flowers by the Floriſts of the ſeveral Countries 
where they were raiſed, and by which the Roots ma 
be obtained from Flanders and Holland, where the Flo- 


riſts are very exact in keeping up their Liſts of theſe _ 


Flowers complete, 

The Roots of theſe early-blowing Tulips ſhould be 
planted the Beginning of September in a warm Border, 
near a Wall, Pale, or Hedge, becauſe if they are put 
into an open Spot of Ground, their Buds are in Danger 
of ſuffering. by Morning Froſts in the Spring. The 
Soil for theſe ſhould be renewed every Year, where 


People intend to have them fair. The beſt Soil for this 


Purpoſe is that which is taken from. a light ſandy Paſ- 
ture, with the Turf rotted amongſt it, and 10 this 
ſhould be added a fourth Part of Sea Sand. This Mix- 
ture may be laid about ten Inches deep, which will be 
ſufficient for theſe Roots,. which need not be planted 
more than four or five Inches deep at moſt. The Offsets 
ſhould not be planted amongſt the blowing Roots, 
but in a, Border by themſelves, where they may be 


-planted pretty cloſe together, eſpecially. if they are 


ſmall ; but theſe ſhould be taken up when their Leaves 
decay, in the ſame Manner as the blowing Rogts, 
otherwiſe they would rot, if the Seaſon ſhould prove 
very wet, for theſe are not ſo hardy as the late Blow- 
ers, nor do they increaſe half fo faſt as thoſe, ſo that a 
greater Care is required to preſerve the Offisets of them. 

When theſe Tulips come up in the Spring. the 
Earth upon the Surface of the Borders ſhould be gently 


ſtirred and cleared from Weeds, and as the Buds ap- 
pear,” if the Seaſon ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be 
of great Service to cover them with Mats, for Want 


of which many Times they are | blighted; and their 
Flowers decay before they blow, which is often injuri- 
ous 
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ous to the Roots, as is alſo the cropping of the Flowers, 
ſo ſoon as they are blown, becauſe their Roots, which 
are formed new every Year, are not at that Time ar- 
rived to their full Magnitude, and are hereby deprived 
of proper Nouriſhment. 

If, when theſe Flowers are blown, the Seaſon ſhould 

rove very warm, it will be proper to ſhade them with 
Mats, Sc. in the Heat of the Day, as alſo if the Nights 
are froſty, they ſhould be inlike — covered, where- 
by they _ be preſerved a long Time in Beauty ; but, 
when their Flowers are decayed, and their Seed Veſſels 
begin to ſwell, they ſhould be broken off juſt at the Top 
of the Stalks, becauſe if they are permitted to ſeed, it 
will injure the Roots. 

When the Leaves of theſe Flowers are decayed 
(which will be before the late Blowers are out of 
Flower), their Roots ſhould be taken up, and ſpread 
upon Mats in a ſhady Place to dry ; after which they 
ſhould be cleared from their Filth, and put up in a dry 
Place, where the Vermin cannot come to them, until 
the Seaſon for planting them again, being very care- 
ful to preſerve every Sort ſeparate, that you may know 
how to diſpoſe of them at the Time for planting them 
again, becauſe it is the better Way to plant all the 
Roots of each Sort together (and not to intermix them, 
as is commonly practiſed in moſt other Kinds of Flow- 
ers) ; for as there are few of them which blow at the 
fame Time, ſo, when the ſeveral Roots of one Sort 
are ſcattered through a whole Border, they make but 
an indifferent Appearance ; whereas, when twenty or 
thirty Roots of the ſame Sort are placed together, they 
will all flower at the ſame Time, and afford a mote 
agreeable Proſpect. 

There are many curious Perſons, who in order to 
| preſerve their ſeveral Kinds of Tulips and other bul- 
bous-rooted Flowers, ſeparate, have large flat Boxes 
made, which are divided into ſeveral Parts by ſmall 
Partitions, each of which is numbered in the ſame Man- 
ner as the Diviſions of their Beds ; ſo that when a Ca- 
talogue of their Roots is made, and the Numbers fixed 
to each Sort in the Beds, there is nothing more to do 
when they take up their Roots, but to put every Kind 
into the DiviGon marked with the ſame Number which 
was placed to each Sort in the Bed, which ſaves a great 
deal of Trouble in making freſh Marks every Time the 
Roots are taken up, and effectually anſwers the Purpoſe 
of preſerving the Kinds ſeparate. 

The ſeveral Sorts. of theſe early-blowing Tulips riſe 
to different Heights in their Stems, ſo that ſcarcely 
any two of them grow to an equal Height. The Duke 
Van Toll, being one of the firſt that appears in the 
Spring, is generally very ſhort-ſtalked, and fo the other 
Sorts, in Proportion to their Earlineſs, are ſhorter than 
thoſe which ſucceed them, and the late-blowing Kinds 
are all of them conſiderably longer in their Stems than 
any of the Frecoces, or early Blowers ; ſo that when 
they are confuſedly mixed together, they. make a- very 
indifferent Appearance. 

The late-blowing "Tulips are ſo numerous, that, as 
I before obſerved, it would be to no Purpoſe to attempt 
to give a Catalogue of them. Theſe are generally ob- 
tained from Breeders, which is a Term applied to all 
ſuch Flowers as are produced from Seeds, which are of 


1 1. 
one Self. colour, and have good Bottoms and Chives ; 


theſe in Time break into various beautifal Stripes, ac- 
cording to the Ground of their former Self-colour, but 
this muſt be entirely thrown off, otherwiſe they do not 
eſteem a Flower well broken. : 

Of theſe Breeders there hath been a great Variety 
brought into England from Flanders of late Years, 
which is the grand Nurſery for moſt Sorts of bulbous- 
rooted Flowers, but there. are ſome curious Perſons 
who have lately obtained many valuable Breeders from 
Seed ſown in England; and doubtleſs, were we as in- 
duſtrious to ſow the Seeds of theſe Flowers as the Peo- 
ple of France and Flanders, we might in a few Years 
have as great a Variety as is to be found in any Part 
of Europe ; for, although it is ſix or ſeven Years from 
the ſowing before the Flowers blow, yet, if after the firſt 
Sowing there is every Year a freſh Parcel ſown, when the 
ſeven Years are expired, there will be conſtantly a Suc- 
ceſſion of Roots to flower every Year, which will reward 
the ExpeQation, and keep up the Spirit of Raiſing ; 
but it is the Length of Time at firſt which deters moſt 
People from this Work. 

'The Manner of propagating theſe Flowers from Seeds 
is as follows; You ſhould be careful in the Choice of 
the Seed, without which there can be little Succeſs ex- 

Qed. The beſt. Seed is that which is ſaved from 

reeders which have all the good Properties before re- 
lated, for the Seeds of ſtriped Floweis ſeldom produce 
any Thing that is valuable. 

The beſt Method to obtain good Seeds is to make 
Choice of a Parcel of ſuch breeding Tulip Roots as 

ou would ſave Seeds from, and place them in a ſeparate 
Bed from the Breeders, in a Part of the Garden where 
they may be fully expoſed to the Sun, obſerving to plant 
them at leaſt nine Inches deep ; for if they are planted 
too ſhallow, their Stems are apt to decay before their 
Seed is perfected. 

Theſe Flowers ſhould always be expoſed to the Wea- 
ther, for if they are ſhaded with Mats, or any other 
Covering, it will prevent their perfeQting the Seed. 
About the Middle of Fuly (a little ſooner or later, as 
the Summer is hotter or colder) the Seeds will be fit to 

ather,* which may be known by the Drineſs of their 
Kalle, and the opening of the Seed Veſſels, at which 
Time it may be cut off, and preſerved in the Pods till: 
the Seaſon for ſowing it, being careful to put it up in a. 
dry Place, otherwiſe it wilt be ſubject to mould, which 
will render it good for little. 

Having ſaved a Parcel of guod Seed, about the Be- 
ginning of September is the beſt Seaſon for ſowing it, 
when there ſhould be provided a Parcel of ſhallow Seed 
Pans or Boxes, which ſhould have Holes in their Bot- 
toms, to let the Moiſture paſs off ; theſe muſt be filled 
with freſh ſandy Earth, laying the Surface very even, 
upon which the Seeds ſhould be ſown as regularly as 
poſſible, that they may not lie upon each other; then 
there ſhould be ſome of the ſame light ſandy Earth ſit- 
ted over them about half an Inch thick. Theſe Boxes 


or Pans, ſhould be placed where they may have the 


Morning Sun till eleven of the Clock, in which Si- 
tuation they may remain until Ofber, at which Time 
they ſhould be 1emoved into a more open Situation, 


where they may enjoy the Benefit of the Sun all the 
| Day,, 
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Day, and be ſheltered from the North Winds, where 
they ſhould remain during the Winter Seaſon, but in the 
Spring, when the Plants are up, they ſhould be again 
removed to their firſt Situation; and if the Seaſon ſhould 
be dry, they muſt be refreſhed with Water, while the 
Plants remain green, but as ſoon as their Tops begin to 
decay, there muſt be no more given them, leſt it rot 
their tender Bulbs, therefore the Boxes ſhould be placed 
in a ſhady Situation during the Summer Seaſon, but not 
under the Drip of, Trees. 

Theſe Plants, at their firſt Appearance, have very nar- 
row graſly Leaves very like thoſe of Onions, and come 
up with bending Heads, in the ſame Manner as they do; 
ſo that Perſons, who are unacquainted with them, may 
pull them up inſtead of Graſs, whilſt they are very young, 
before their Leaves are a little more expanded, which 
is rarely performed the firſt Year, for they ſeldom ap- 
pear before the Middle of March, and my commonly 
decay about the latter End of May, or the Beginning of 
June, according as the Seaſon is hotter or colder. 

The Weeds and Moſs ſhould alſo be cleared off from 
the Surface of the Earth in the Boxes, and a little freſh 
Earth ſifted over them ſoon after their Leaves decay, 
which will be of great Service to the Roots. Theſe 
Boxes ſhould be conſtantly kept clear from Weeds, which, 
if permitted to grow therein, when they are pulled up, 
their Roots will be apt to draw the Bulbs out of the 
Ground. At Michaelmas they ſhould be freſh earthed 
again, and as the Winter comes on, they muſt be again 
removed into the Sun as before, and treated in the ſame 
Manner, until the Leaves decay in the Spring, when 
the Bulbs ſhould be carefully taken up, and planted in 
Beds of freſh ſandy Earth, which ſhould have Tiles laid 
under them, to prevent the Roots from ſhooting down- 
ward, which they often do when there is m— ſtop 
them, and thereby they are deſtroyed. The Earth of 
theſe Beds ſhould be about five Inches thick upon the 
Tites, which will be ſufficient for aourithing theſe Roots 
while they are young. 

The Diſtance, which theſe young Bulbs ſhould be al- 
lowed, need not be more than two Inches, nor ſhould 

they be planted above two Inches deep; but toward the 
End of O#ober, it will be proper to cover the Beds over 
with a little freſh Earth about an Inch deep, which will 
preſerve the Roots from the Froſt, and prevent Moſs or 
Weeds from growing over them ; but, if the Winter 
ſhould be very ſevere, it will be proper to cover the Bed 
either with Mats or Peas Haulm to prevent the Froſt 
from entering the Ground, becauſe theſe Roots are much 
tenderer while young, than they are after they have ac- 
- quired Strength. 

In the Spring the Surface of the Ground ſhould be 
gently ſtirred, to make it clean, before the Plants come 
up ; and it the Spring ſhould prove dry, they muſt be 
frequently refreſhed with Water, during the Time of their 
Growth ; but this muſt not be given to them in great 
Quantities, leſt it rot their tender Bulbs; and when 
the Leaves are decayed, the Weeds ſhould be taken off, 
and the Beds covered with freſh Earth ; which ſhould 
alſo be repeated again in Autumn. 

In theſe Beds the Bulbs may remain two Years ; du- 
ring which Time they muſt be conſtantly kept clear from 
Weeds, and in the Spring and Autumn freſh earthed, in 
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the Manner already directed; after which the Bulbs muſt 
be taken up, and planted into freſh Beds, at four Inches 
aſunder, and as many deep, where they may remain two 
Years more ; during which Time they ſhould have the 
ſame Culture as before ; and after that, the Bulbs being 
large enough to blow, they ſhould be taken up, and 
planted in freſh Beds at the uſual Diſtance, and in the 
ſame Manner as old Roots ; where, when they flower, 
ſuch of them as are worthy to be preſerved ſhould be 
marked with Sticks, and at hs Seaſon for taking up the 
Bulbs, they muſt be ſeparated from the others, in order 
to be planted as Breeders in difterent Beds ; but you 
ſhould by no means throw out the reſt until they have 
flowered two or three Years, becauſe it is impoſſible to 
judge exacily of their Value in leſs Time; for many, 
which at firſt flowering appear beautiful, will afterwarcs 
degenerate ſo as to be of little Value, and others, 
which did not pleaſe at firſt, will many Times improve; 
ſo that they ſhould be preſerved until their Worth can 


de well judged of. 


In this Method many Sorts of new Breeders will be 
annually raiſed, from which there will always be fine 
Flowers broken, which, being the Produce of a Perſon's 
own Sowing, will be greatly valued, becauſe they are 
not in other Hands, which 1s what enhances the Price of 
all Flowers; and it has been entirely owing to this Me- 
thod of raiſing new Flowers, that the Dutch have been 
ſo famous, amonſt whom the Paſſion for fine Tulips 
did ſome Time reign fo violently, that many of the Flo- 
riſts near Haerlem have often given a hundred Ducats for 
one ſingle Root, which Extravegance was the Occaſion 
of an Order being made by the States, to limit the utmoſt 
Price that ſhould be afterward given for any Tulip Root, 
were it ever ſo fine. | 

Having thus given an Account of the Method of rai- 
ſing theſe Flowers from Seeds, I ſhall now proceed to the 
Management of theſe Roots which are termed Breeders, 
ſo as to have ſome of them every Year break out into 
fine Stripes. 

There are ſome who pretend to have a Secret how to 
make any Sort of Breeders break into Stripes whenever 
they pleaſe, but this, I dare ſay, is without Foundation; 
for from many Experiments which I and others have 
made of this Kind, 1 never could find any Certainty of 
this Matter. All that can be done by Art, is, to ſhift 
the Roots every Year into freſh' Earth of different Mix- 
tures and a different Situation, by which Method I have 
had very good Succeſs. 

The Earth of theſe Beds ſhould be every Year differ- 
ent, for although it is generally agreed that lean hun- 
gry freſh Earth doth haſten their breaking, and cauſe 
their Stripes to be the finer, and more beautiful, yet, 
if they are every Year planted in the ſame Sort of Soil, 
it will not have ſo much Effect on them, as if they 
were one Year planted in one Sort of Harth, and the 
next Year in a very different one, as I have ſeveral 
Times experienced; and if ſome fine ſtriped Tulips are 
planted in the ſame Beds with the Breeders intermixing 
them together, it will alſo cauſe the Breeders to break 
the ſooner. 

The beſt Compoſt for theſe Roots is a third Part of 
freſh Earth from a good Paſture, which ſhould have 
the Sward fotted with it; a third Part of Sea Sand, and 

the 
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the other Part ſifted Lime Rubbiſh ; theſe ſhould be all 
mixed together ſix or eight Months at leaſt before it is 
uſed, and ſhould be frequently turned in order to mix 
the Parts well together. With this Mixture the Beds 
ſhould be made about two Feet deep, after the follow- 
ing Manner: After the old Earth is taken from out of 
the Bed to the Depth intended, then ſome of the freſh 
Earth ſhould be put in about eighteen Inches thick ; 
this ſhould be leveled exactly, and then Lines drawn 
each Way of the Bed, Chequerwiſe; at fix Inches Diſ- 
tance, upon the Center of each Crofs, ſhould be placed 
the Tulip Roots in an upright Poſiticn, and after ha- 
ving niſhed the Bed in this Manner, the Earth muſt 
be filled in, ſoas to raiſe the Bed ſix or eight Inches high- 
er, obſerving, in doing this, not to diſplace any of the 
Roots, and alſo to lay the Top of the Beds a little round- 
ing, to throw off the Water. 

There are many Perſons who are ſo careleſs in plant- 
ing their Tulip Rooots, as only to dig and level the Beds 
well, and then with a blunt Dibble to make Holes, in- 
to which they put the Roots, and then fill up the Holes 
with a Rake, but this is by no means a good Method ; 
for the Dibble, in making the Holes, preſſes the Earth 
cloſely on each Side, and at the Bottom, whereby the 
Moiſture is often detained ſo long about the Roots as to 


rot them, eſpecially if the Soil is inclinable to bind; 


beſides, the Earth being hard at the Bottom of the Bulbs, 
they cannot ſo eaſily emit their Fibres, which muſt cer- 
tainly prejudice the Roots. 

Theſe Beds ſhould be ſunk, more or leſs, below the 
Surface, according to the Moiſture or Drineſs of the 
Ground, for the Roots ſhould be fo elevated as never to 
have the Water ſtand near the reach of their Fibres in 
Winter, for Moiſture is very apt to rot them; fo that 
where the Soil is very wet, it will be proper to lay ſome 
Lime Rubbiſh under the Earth, in order to drain off 
the Wet, and the Beds ſhould be entirely raiſed above 
the Level of the Ground; but to prevent their falling 
down into the Walks, after Froſt, or hard Rains, it 
will be proper to raiſe the Paths between them, either 
with Sea Coal Aſhes or Rubbiſh, eight or ten Inches, 
which will ſupport the Earth of the Beds ; and theſe 
Paths may ſlope at each End from the Middle, which 
will make Paſſage for the Water to run off as it falls. 
But where the Soil is dry, the Beds may be ſunk eigh- 
teen or twenty Inches below the Surface, for in ſuch 
Places the Beds need not be more than four or ſix Inches 
above the Surface, which will be Allowance enough 
for their ſettling. ; 

During the Winter Seaſon there will be no farther 
Care required. The Roots, being planted thus deep, 
will be in no Danger of ſuffering by ordinary Froſts, 
but if the Winter ſhould prove very ſevere, ſome rotten 
Tan or Peas Haulm may be laid over the Beds to keep 
out the Froſt during this Continuance, but this muſt 
be removed when the Froſt is over ; and in the Spring, 
when their Leaves begin to appear above Ground, the 
Earth upon the Surface of the Beds ſhould be ſtirred to 
Clear it from Weeds, Moſs, &c. and when the Flower 
Buds begin to come up, they ſhould be guarded from 
Froſt, otherwiſe they are f ſubject to blight and de- 
cay ſoon aſter they appear, it the Froſt pinches their 
* * but they need only be covered in ſuch Nighis 
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when there is a Proſpect of Froſt, for at all other Times 
they ſhould have as much open Air as poſſible, without 
which they will draw up weak, and produce very ſmall} 
Flowers. 

When theſe Breeders are in flower, you ſhould care- 
fully examine them to ſee if any of them have broken 
into beautiful Stripes, which, if you obſerve, there ſhould 
be a Stick put into the Ground, by every ſuch Root, to 
mark them, that thgy may be ſeparated from the Breed- 
ers, to plant amongſt the ſtriped Flowers the following 
Year ; but you ſhould carefully obſerve, whether they 
have thrown off their former Colour entireiy, as alſo 
when they decay, to ſee if they continue beautiful to the 
laſt, and not appear ſmeared over with the original Co- 
our, in both which Caſes they are very ſubject to go 
back to their old Colour the next Year : But if their 
Stripes are diſtin and clear to the Bottom, and conti- 
nue ſo to the laſt (which is what the Floriſts call dyeing 
well), there is no great Danger of their returning back 
again, as hath been by ſome confidently reported, for 
if one of theſe Flowers is quite broken (as it is termed), 
it will never loſe its Stripes, though ſometimes they will 
blow much fairer than at others, and the Flowers of the 
Offsets will be often more beautiful than thoſe of the 
old Roots. 

This Alteration in the Colour of theſe Flowers may 
be ſeen long before they are blown, for all the green 
Leaves of the Plant will appear of a fainter Colour, and 
ſeem to be ſtriped with white, or of a browniſh Colour, 
which is a plain Proof that the Juices of the whole Plant 
are altered, or, at leaſt, the Veſſels through which the 
— is ſtrained; ſo that hereby Particles of a different 

igure are capable of paſſing through them, which, 
when entered into the Petals of the Flower, reflect the 
Rays of Light in a different Manner, which occaſions the 
N we ſee in the Colours of Flowers (but this is 
more fully explained in the Article Vegetation; which 
ſee). This breaking of the Colours in Flowers proceeds 
from Weakneſs, or at leaſt is the Cauſe of Weakneſs in 
Plants; for it is obſervable that after Tulips are broken 
into fine Stripes, they never grow ſo tall as before, nor 
are the Stems, Leaves, or Flowers, ſo large, and it is 
the ſame in all other variegated Plants and Flowers 
whatever, which are alſo much tenderer than they were 
before they were ſtriped ; ſo that many Sorts of exotick 
Plants, which by Accident became variegated in their 
Leaves, are often rendered ſo tender, as not to be pre- 
ſerved without much more Care, though indeed the 
ſtriping of Tulips doth never occaſion fo great Weak- 
neſs in them as to render them very tender. The 
greateſt Effect it hath on them, is in leſſening their 
Growth, cauſing ſome (which, while they continued 
in their original plain Colours, did riſe near three Feet 
in Height) to advance little more than two after their 
Colours - were altered ; and the more beautifully their 
Stripes appear, the ſhorter will be their Stems, and the 
weaker their Flowers. 

There is nothing more to be obſerved in the Culture 
of ſtriped Flowers than what has been directed for Breed- 
ers, excepting that theſe ſhould be arched over with tall 
Hoops and Rails, that they may be ſhaded from the 
Sun in the Day Time, and protected from ſtrong Winds, 


hard Rains, and froſty Mornings, otherwiſe the Flow- 
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ers will continue but a ſhort Time in Beauty; but where 
theſe Inſtructions are duly followed, they may be pre- 
ſerved in flower a full Month, which is as long as moſt 


other Flowers continue. | 
There are fome Perſons, who are fo extremely fond of 


thefe Flowers, as to be at a great Expence in erecting 


large Frames of Iron Work to cover their Beds of "Tulips, 
in ſuch a Manner, that they may walk between two 
Beds under. the Frames, over which are ſpread Tar- 
pawlins, ſo as to keep off Sun, Rain, and Froſt, 


- whereby they can view the Flowers without being at 


the Trouble of taking off or turning up the Tarpaw- 
lins, or being incommoded by the Sun or Rain, which 
cannot be avoided where the covering is low ; beſides, 
by thus raifing the Covers, the Flowers have a greater 
Share of Air, ſo that they are notdrawn fo weak, as 
they are when the Covering is low and clofe to them, 
but theſe Frames, being expenſive, can only be made 


by Perſons of Fortune; however, there may be ſome 


of Wood contrived at a ſmaller Expence, which, being 
arched over with Hoops, may anſwer the Purpoſe as 
well as the Iron Frames, though they are not fo ſightly 
or laſting. | 

But after the Flowers are faded, the Heads of all the 


ine Sorts ſhould be broken off to prevent their ſeeding ; 


for if this is not obſerved, they will not flower near ſo 
well the following Year, nor will their Stripes continue 


ſo perfect; and this will alſp cauſe their Stems to decay 


fooner than otherwiſe they would do, ſo that their Roots 
may be taken up early in Tune; for they ſhould not re- 
main in the Ground after their Leaves are decayed. In 
taking the Roots out of the Ground, you muſt be very 
careful not to bruiſe or cut them, which will endanger 
their rotting, and if poſſible, it ſhould be done a Day 
or two after Rain. When theſe Roots are taken out of 
the Ground, they muſt be cleared from their old Covers, 
and all Sorts of Filth, and ſpread upon Mats in a ſhady. 
Place to dry, after which they ſhould be put up in a 
dry Place, where Vermin cannot get to them, obſerv- 
ing to keep every Sort ſeparated, but they ſhould not 


de kept too cloſe from the Air, nor ſuffered to lie in 


Heaps together, leſt they ſhould grow mouldy, for if 
any of the Roots once take the Mould, they commonly 
rot, when they are planted again. 

The Offsets of thefe Roots, which are not large e- 
nough to produce Flowers the ſucceeding Year, ſhould 
be alſo put by themfelves, keeping each Sort diſtin& 
theſe ſhould be planted about a Month earlier in Au- 
tumn than the blowing Roots, in particular Beds by 


- themſelves in the Flower Nurſery, where they may not 


be-expoſed to publick View ; but the Earth of the Beds 
ſhould be prepared for them in the fame Manner as for 
larger Roots, though theſe ſhould not be planted above 
five Inches deep, becauſe they are not ſtrong enough to. 
puſh through fo great Covering of the Earth as the old, 
Roots; they may be placed much nearer together than, 
thoſe which are to flower, and in one Year moſt of them. 
will become — — to flower, when they may be 
removed into the Flower Garden, and placed in the Beds 
amongſt thoſe of the fame Kinds. 

TULIPIFERA. Hern. Hort. Leyd. Brerh, Ind. 
Plant. 11. p. 262. Eiriadendrum. Lin, Gen. H. 60g, The 


Tulip Tree. 
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he Charatters are, 

The proper Invclucrum of the Flower is compoſed of 2 
angular Leaves, which fall off ; the Empalement is com- 
pofed of 3 oblong plain Leaves like Potals, which fall 
away. The Flower is nearly of tho Bell Shape and bas 
6 Petals, which are obtuſe and channeled at their Baſe ; 
the 3 outer fall off; it a great Number of narrow 
Stamina, which are inſerted to the Receptacle of the Flower, 
having long narrow Summits faſtened to their Side, and 
many Germina diſpofed in a Cane, having no Style, crowned 
by a fingle globular Stigma. The Gepmina become ſcaly 
Seeds lying ever each ot bor like the Scales of Fiſh, and form 
the Refemblance of a Cone. | 

We know but one Species of this Genus, vis. 

TV II IT ERA. The Tulip Tree. This is by Herman 
titled Tulipifera Arbor Virgiaiana. H. L. The Virginia 
Tulip Tree. 

This is a Native of North America, where it grows to 
be a Tree of the firſt Magnitude, and is generally 
known through all the Eugliſb Settlements by the Title 
of Poplar. Of late Years there has been great Numbers 
of theſe Trees raiſed from Seeds in the Enghfb Gardens, 
fo that now they are become common in the Nurſeries 


about Londen, and there are many of the Trees in 


ſeveral Parts of England which annually produce Flow- 
ers, The firſt Tree of this Kind which flowered here, 
was in the Gardens of the late Earl of Peterborough 


at Parſons Green near Pulbam ; which was planted in 


a Wilderneſs among other Trees; before this was plan- 
ted in the open Air, the few Plants which were then in 


the Engliſh Gardens, were planted in Pots and houſed 
in Winter, fuppoſing they were too tender to live in 
the open Air, but this Tree foon after it was placed in 
the full Ground, convinced the Gardeners of their Miſ- 


take, by the great Progreſs it made, while thoſe which 
were kept in Pots and 'Fubs, increaſed ftowly in their 
Growth; fo that afterward there were many others 


planted in the full Ground, which are now arrived to a 


large Size, efpecially thoſe which were planted in a 
moiſt Soil. One of the handfomeſt Trees of this Kind 
near London, is in the Garden of Waltham Abbey ; and at 
Wilton the Seat of the Karl of Pembroke, there are ſome 
Trees of great Bulk; but the old Tree at Par/ſoxs Green 
is quite deſtroyed by the other Frees which were ſuft- 


fered to over-hang it, and rob it of its Nouriſnment, 


from a Fear of taking down the neighbouring Trees, 
leſt by admitting the cold Air to the Tulip Free it would 
injure it. 
The young Shoots of this Tree are covered with a 
ſmooth purpliſh Bark; they are garniſhed with large 
Leaves, whoſe Foot Stalks are 4 Inches long ; they 
are ranged alternate, the Leaves are of a ſingular Form 
being divided into 3 Lobes; the middle Lobe is 
blunt and hollowed at the Point, apppearing as if it had 
been cut with Sciſfars. The two Side Lobes are round- 
ed, and end in blunt Points. The Leaves are from 
4 to 5 Inches broad near their Baſe, and about 4 Inches 
long from the Foot Stalk to the Point, having a ſtrong 
Mid- rib, which is formed by the Prolongation of the 
Foot Stalk. From the ' Mid-rib run many tranſverſe 
Veins to the Borders, which ramify into ſeveral fmaller. 


The upper Surface of the Leaves is ſmooth, and of a, 
lucid green, the under is of a pale green, The Flowers 


are 
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are produced at the End of the Branches, they are 
compoſed of 6 Petals; 3 without, -and 3 within, which 
form a Sort of Bell ſhaped Flower, from whence the 
Inhabitants of North America gave it the Title of Tulip. 
Theſe Petals are marked with green, yellow, and red 
Spots, ſo make a fine Appearance when the Trees are 
well charged with Flowers. The Time of this Tree's 
flowering is in July, and when the Flowers drop, the 
Germen ſwells and forms a Kind of Cone, but theſe do 
not ripen in England. 

Mr. Cateſby, in his Natural Hiſtory of Carolina, &c. 
ſays, There are ſome of theſe Trees in America, which 
are 30 Feet in Circumference; that the Boughs are 
unequal and irregular, making ſeveral Bends or Elbows, 
which render the Trees diſtinguiſhable at a great Diſ- 
tance, even when they have no Leaves upon them. 
They are found in moſt Parts of the northern Conti- 
nent of America, from the Cape of Florida to New Eng- 
land, where the Timber is of great Uſe; particularly 
for making of Periauguet, the Trunks of theſe being 
large enough to be hollowed into the Shape of thoſe 
Boats, ſo they are of one Piece. 

This Tree is propagated by Seeds, which are now 
annually imported in great Plenty from America. 
Theſe may be either ſown in Pots or Tubs filled with 
light Earth, from the Kitchen Garden; or in a Bed in 
the full Ground. Thoſe which are ſown in the firſt 
Way, may be placed on a gentle hot Bed, which will 
forward their Growth, fo that = Plants will acquire 
more Strength before Winter. If they are thus treated, 
the Glaſſes of the hot Bed ſhould be ſhaded from the 
Sun every Day, and the Earth in the Pots ſhould be 
frequently refreſhed with Water, for unleſs it is kept 
moiſt, the Seeds will not grow, but this muſt be done 
with Care, ſo as not to make it too wet, which will rot 
the Seeds, When the Plants appear, they muſt be till 
ſhaded in the Heat of the Day from the Ges, but freſh 
Air muſt be admitted daily to prevent their drawing 
up weak, and as the Seaſon advances, they muſt be 
grodually hardened to bear the open Air. While the 

ants are young, they do not Care for muchS un, fo 
they ſhould either be ſhaded, or placed where the Morn- 
ing Sun only ſhines upon them; they muſt alſo be 
conſtantly ſupplied with Water, but not have it in too 
great Plenty. As the young Plants commonly conti- 
nue growing late in the Summer, fo when there ha 
pens early Frofts in Autumn, it often kills their tender 
Tops,. which occaſions their dying down a conſiderable 
Length in Winter, therefore they ſhould be carefully 
guarded againſt theſe- firſt Froſts, which are always 
more hurttul to them than harder Froſts afterward, 
when their Shoots are better hardened ; however, the 
firſt Winter after the Plants come up, it will be the 
better Way to-ſhelter them in acommon hot Bed Frame; 
or to arch them over with: Hoops, and cover them with 
Mats, expoſing them always to the open Air in mild 
Weather. 

The following Spring juſt before the Plants begin to 
ſhoot, they ſhould be tranſplanted inzo Nurſery a 
in a ſheltered Situation, where they are not too much ex- 
Poſed to the Sun. The Soil of theſe Beds ſhould be a 
ſoft gentle Loam, not too ſtiff, nor over light; this 


ſhould be well wrought' and the Clods well broken, 
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and made fine. There muſt be great Care taken not 
to break the Roots of the Plants in taking them up, 
for they are very tender ; they ſhould be planted again 
as ſoon as poſſible, for if their Roots are long out of 
the Ground, they will be much injured thereby. Theſe 
may be planted in Rows at about a Foot Diſtance, and 
at fix Inches Diſtance in the Rows, for as they ſhould 
not remain long in theſe Nurſery Beds; this will be Room 
enough for them to grow; and by having them fo 
cloſe, they may be ſhaded in the Summer, or ſheltered 
in the Winter, with more Eaſe, than when they are far- 
ther apart. 


When the Plants are thus planted, if the Surface of | 


the Beds is covered with rotten Tanners Bark, or 
with Moſs, it will prevent the Earth from drying too 


faſt, ſo that the Plants will not require to be fo often 


watered, as they muſt be where the Ground is expoſed 
to the Sun and Air ; after this, the farther Care will be 
to keep them clean from Weeds, and if the latter Part 
of Summer ſhould prove moift, it will occaſion the 
Plants growing late in Autumn, fo their Tops will be 
tender and liable to be killed by the firſt Froſts. In 
this Caſe they ſhould be covered with Mats to protect 
them. 

If the Plants make great Progreſs the firſt Summer, 
they may be tranſplanted again the following Spring 3 
Part of them may be planted in the Places where they 
are to remain, and the other ſhould be planted in a 
Nurſery where they may grow 2 Years to acquire 
Strength before they are planted out for good, though 
the younger they are planted in the Places where they 


are to ſtand, the larger they will grow, for the Roots 


run out into Length, and when they are cut, it greatly 
retards their Growth, ſo that theſe Trees ſhould never 
be removed large ; for they rarely fucceed when they 
are grown to a large Size before, Some Trees I have 
ſeen removed pretty large, which have ſurvived their 
Removal, but young Plants of 2 Years old which were 
planted near them, were much larger in fifteen Years 
than the old ones. 

When the Seeus are ſown on à Bed in the full 
Ground, the Bed ſhould be arched over with Hoops, 


and ſhaded in the Heat of the Day from the Sun, and 


frequently refreſhed with Water, as ſhould alſo the 
Plants when they appear, for when they are expoſed 
much to the Sun, they make but ſmall Progreſs. The 
Care of theſe in Summer muſt be to keep them clean 
from Weeds, ſupplying them duly with Water, and 
ſhading them from the Sun in hot Weather; but as theſe 
Seeds will not come upſo ſoon as thofe which were placed 
on a hot Bed, they generally continue growing later in 
Autumn, therefore will require Shelter from the early 
Froſts in Autumn; for as the Shoots of theſe will be 
much ſofter than thoſe of the Plants which had longer 
Time to grow, ſo if the autumnal Froſts ſhould prove 
ſevere,” they will be in Danger of being killed down to 
the Surface of the Ground, by which the whole Sum- 
mer's Growth will be loſt, and ſometimes the Plants 
are entirely killed by the Froſt the firſt Winter, it they 
are not protected. f ; 
As theſe Plants will not have advanced ſo much in 
their Growth as the other, they ſhould remain in the Seed 


Bed to have another Year's Growth' before they are 
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te moved, therefore all that wll be neceſſary to obſerve 
the ſecond Year is to keep them clean from Weeds, and 
now they will not be in ſo much Danger of ſuffering from 
the Warmth of the Sun, as before, therefore will not 
require ſuch conſtant Care to ſhade them, nor ſhould 
the watering of them be continued longer than the 
Spring, for if the Autumn ſhould prove dry, it will 
prevent the Plants from ſhooting late, and harden thoſe 
Shoots which were made early in the Year, whereby 
the Plants will be in leſs Danger from the early Froſts. 

After the Plants have grown two Years in the Seed 
Bed, they will be ſtrong enough to remove, therefore, 
in the Spring, juſt at the Time when their Buds begin 
to ſwell, they ſhould be carefully taken up, and tranſ- 
planted into Nurſery Beds, and treated the fame Way as 
the Plants, which were raiſed on a hot Bed. 

There are ſome People who propagate this' Tree by 
Layers, but the Layers are commonly two or three 
Years, before they take Root, and the Plants ſo raiſed, 
ſeldom make ſuch ſtrait Trees as thoſe raiſed from Seeds 
though indeed they will produce Flowers ſooner, as is 
always the Caſe with ſtinted Plants. 

This Tree ſhould be planted on a light loamy Soil, 
not too dry, on which it will thrive much better than 
on a ſtrong Clay, or a dry gravelly Ground, for in Ame- 
rica they are chiefly found on a moiſt light Soil, where 
they will grow to a prodigious Size, though it will not 
be proper to plant theſe Trees in a Soil which is too 
moiſt, becauſe it might endanger the rotting of the Fi- 
bres of the Roots, by the Moiſture continuing too long 
about them, eſpecially if the Bottom be a Clay, or a 
ſtrong Loam, which will detain the Wet. 

TURKS CAP. See Lilium. 

TURKY WHEAT. See Zea. 

TURNEP. See Rapa. | 
* 4-99 ppt Plum. Gen. Nov. 15. Tab. 12. Lin. Gen. 

N. 338. 
| 5 he Charaders are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is Funnel-ſbaped, of 1 
Leaf, baving an oblong, cylindrical, angular Tube, and is 
cut into 5 Segments. The Flower bas 5 Hearteſbaped, poin- 
ted, plain Petals, with narrow Tails which, are inſerted in 
the Tube of the Empalement ; it has 5 Awl-fbaped Stamina, 
fborter than the Petals, inſerted in the Empalement, and 
terminated by acute-printed ere? Summits, and a conical 
Germen, ſupporting 3 ſlender Styles, crowned by bairy ma- 


y- pointed Stigmas. - The Germen afterward turns to an 
eval Capfule with 1 Cell which open, at the Top with 3. 


Valves,” and contains ſeveral oblong obtuſe Seeds. 
The Species are, | 
1. TURNER A faliis lineari-lanceolatin hirſutit obtuse 
ferratis, acuminatis. Turnera. with linear, Spear-ſhaped, 
hairy Leaves obtuſely indented and acute-pointed. Tur- 
ner licopi folio. Rand. Hort. Chelſ. Turners with a Wa- 
ter Horehound Leaf. | 
2. TURNERa foliis. ovato-lancealatis ſerratis rug. 
Turners With oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ſawed and rough. 
Turnera ſruteſcens ulmifolia. Plum. Gen, Nov. 15, Shrub- 
by Turnerawith an Elm Leaf. | 7 
"Theſe Plants are both of them Natives of the warm 
Parts of America. The ſecond Species was found by 
Father Plumier in Martinico, who gave it the Name of 
Turnera, from Dr. Turner, a famous Engliſh Phyſici- 
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an, who lived in Queen Elizabeth's Reign, and wrote 
an Herbal, in which he has chiefly figured and deſcribed 
the uſeful Plants, 

'The 1ſt Sort was diſcovered by Sir Hans Sloane, who 
has figured it in his Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica, un- 
der the following Title; Ciſtus urtice folio, flore luteo, 
vaſculis trigonis, Vol. 1. p. 202; but both theſe Sorts 
were obſerved by my late Friend Dr. William Houſtoun, 
in ſeveral Parts of America. 

The 1ſt Sort riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk to the Height 
of 8 or 10 Feet, ſending out Branches on every Side 
the whole Length ; theſe are garniſhed with narrow 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which are hairy ; they are near 
Inches long, and about 3 Quarters of an Inch broad? 
terminating in acute Points; they are obtuſely ſawed on 
their Edges, and ſtand on very ſhort Foot Stalks ; theſe, 
when rubbed, emit a diſagreeable Odour. The Flow- 
ers grow from the Foot Stalks of the Leaves, to which 
they ſit very cloſe, having 2 pretty large leafy Appendages 
to their Empalements. The Flowers are of a pale yel- 
low Colour, and are compoſed of 5 large oval Petals, 
whoſe Tails are twiſted and join; theſe are ſucceeded 
by ſhort tubular Capſules having 1 Cell, which opens at 
the Top with 3 Valves which turn back, and let out 
the Seeds. 

The 2d Sort has a ſhrubby Stalk like the firſt, and 
riſes to the ſame Height. The Branches of this are ſlen- 
der, and ſtiffer than thoſe of the former. The Leaves 
are oval, Spear» ſhaped, two Inches and a Half long, and 


an Inch and a Half broad, rough on their upper Side, 
and of a lucid green; their under Side has many ſtrong 


Veins, and is of a lighter green; they are ſawed on 
their Edges, and have longer Foot Stalks than thoſe of 
the firſt Species, and ſtand much farther aſunder on the 
Branches. The Flowers fit clofe on the Foot Stalks 
of the Leaves, in like Manner as the former, bat the 
Flowers are larger and of a brighter- yellow than thoſe 
of the former. "Theſe Differences remain conſtant, and 
never alter when raiſed from Seeds; ſo that-from near 
30 Years experience in ſowing the Seeds, I may pro- 
nounce them different Species, 

Theſe Plants. are eaſily propagated by ſowing their 
Seeds on a hot Bed early in the Spring; and when the 
Plants are come up 2 Inches high, they ſhould be tranſ- 


planted inte ſmall Pots, and plunged into a hot Bed of 


Tanners Bark, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
antil-they have taken Root, after which they muſt be 
treated as the Guavas, and other tender Plants from the. 
ſame Countries, to which the Reader is defired to turn, 
to avoid Repetition, The Seeds of theſe Plants will of- 
ten fall into the Pots which are placed near them in the 
Stove, which will grow, and foon furniſh Plants enough, 
after a Perſon is once poffeſſed of them. As they are 
too tender to live in the open Air in England, they muſt 
be placed in the Bark Bed in the Stove ; where, during 
the Winter Seaſon, they muſt be kept warm, and fre- 
quently watered; but in the Summer Seaſon, they muſt 
have à great Share of Air, otherwiſe they will draw up 
tender, and not produce many Flowers. 

When the Plants are grown pretty large they may 


be treated more hardily, by placing them in the dry 


Stove z where, if they are kept in a moderate Degree of 
Heat, they will thrive and flower very well: Thoſe 
who 
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who would ſave the Seeds of theſe Plants, muſt watch 
them carefully, becauſe, when they are ripe, they ſoon 
ſcatter, if they are not gathered. 

Theſe Plants produce their Flowers great Part of the 
Year, if they are kept in a proper Degree ot Warmth, 
ſo that there are ſome of the Flowers in Beauty for at leaſt 
9 or 10 Months, which renders the Plants more valuable. 

TURNSOLE. See Heliotropium. 

TURRITIS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 223. Dillen. Gen. 
Nov. 6. Lin. Gen. Pl. 733. Tower Muſtard. _ 

The Charaters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is compoſed 2 4 oblong 
eval Leaves, which vre ereft, and cloſe together. The Flower 
has 4 oblong, oval, entire Petals, placed in Form of a Craſi, 
and 6 ereft Awl-ſbaped Stamina the Length of the Tube, 
2 of which are ſhorter than the other, terminated by Hingle 
Summits, and a taper Germen a little compreſſed, having 
no Style, but crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen 
afterward becomes a long | ter Pod with 2 Cells, 

vided by an intermediate Partition opening with 2 Valves 
and filled with ſmall roundiſb indented Seeds. 
The Species are, EEE : 

1. TurRIT1s foliis radicalibus dertatis hiſpidis, cauli- 
nis integerrimis amplexicaulibus glabris. Hert. Cliff. 339. 
Tower Muſtard with prickly lower Leaves indented, and 
the upper ones ſmooth, entire, and embracing the Stalk. 
Turritis foliis inferioribus cichoraceis ceteris 9 „ 

Tourn. Inſt, 224. Tower Muſtard with the under Leaves 
like Cicory, and the upper like Thorowax. ö 

2. TukrIT1s foliis omnibus biſpidit, caulinis amplexi- 
caulibus, Hort. Cliff. 339. Tower Muſtard with all the 
Leaves prickly, and the upper ones embracing the Stalk. 
Eryſimo ſimilis bir ſuta, non laciniata alba. C. B. P. 101. 
A hairy Plant reſembling Hedge Muſtard, but the 
Leaves not jagged. | 

The 1 Sort grows naturally in ſeveral Parts of Eng- 
land, on Walls and dry Banks; this hath its lower Leaves 
much jagged on their Edges, and rough to the Touch. 
The Stalks riſe a Foot and a Half high, and are gar- 
niſhed with ſmooth grayiſh Leaves, two Inches Jon 
and three Quarters of an Inch broad at their Baſe, end- 
ing in Points ; theſe embrace the Stalks with. their Baſe: 
The upper Part of the Stalk has ſlender Branches, 

eeding from the Wings of the Leaves, which ſuſtain 
pikes of ſmall white Flowers, having 4 Petals placed 
in Form of a Croſs. Theſe appear in June, and are 
ſucceeded by long, ſlender, compreſſed, four cornered 
Pods, which grow ere cloſe to the Stalk, and are fil- 
td with ſmall Seeds which ripen in Auguſt. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally on old Walls, and 
Buildings- in the northern Counties of England ; the 
lower Leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of the Daiſy, but are 
rough. The Stalks rife 8 or 10 Inches high, which 
are garniſhed with oval Leaves, whoſe Baſes embrace 
the Stalks; they are as rough asthe lower Leaves, The 
upper Part of the Stalks branch into ſlender Stalks, which 
ſuſtain ſhort Spikes of white Flowers like thoſe of the 
former Sort, which are ſucceeded by ſlender Pods ha- 
ving 4 Corners, ſhorter than thoſe of the firſt Sort, 
This Plant flowers earlier than the firſt, and the Seeds 

ipe in Fuly. 25 
"Theſe Fae are ſometimes kept in Gardens for Va- 
nety; but if their Seeds are ſcattered on an old Wall or 
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Building, in Autumn, foon after they are ripe, the 
Plants will comeup and thrive without farther Care, and 
their Seeds will ſcatter on the Walls, and ſpread, fo 
there will be no Danger cf the Plants maintaining the 
Situation, if they are not purpoſely deſtroyed. 

The other Species are referred to Arabis, Braſſica, 
and Heſperis, under which Articles they will be found. 


TUSSILAGO. Tourn. Inſt. R. II. 487. Tab. 216. 


Lin. Gen. Pl. 856. Coli's- ſoot. 
The Characters are, 

The Flower has 1 common cylindrical Empalement, 
whoſe Scales are linear, Spear-ſhaped, and equal. The 
Flower is made up of bermapbrodite Florett, which compoſe 
the Diſt, and female balf Florets which form the Rays or 
Border. The hermaphrodite Florets are Funnel-ſbaped, and 
cut at the Brim into 5 Segments; theſe have 5 ſhort 
Hair-like Stamina, terminated by cylindrical Summits ; and 
a ſbort crowned Germen ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned 
by a thick Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes an ob- 
lang compreſſed Seed crowned with a hairy Down. The fee 
male balf Florett are firetched out on one Side with a nar- 
row Tongue-ſbaped Segment; theſe have n» Stamina but 
have a ſhirt crowned Germen, which turns to a Seed like 
theſe of the hermaphrodite Flarets which ripex in the En- 
palement, 

The Species ate, | 

1. TuSSILAGO ſcapo imbricats unifloro, ſoliis ſubcorda- 
tir, angulatis denticulatis. Lin. Hort. of 411. Colt's- 
foot with an imbricated Stalk bearing one Flower, and 
angular indented Leaves, nearly Heart-ſhaped. Tuſſila- 
ge vulgaris. C. B. P, 197. Common Colt's-foor. 

2. TusstLAGo ſcaps unifloro, foliis lyrato vat it. Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 865. Colt's-foot with one Flower on each Stalk, 
and oval Lyre-ſhaped Leaves. Tuſſilage ſcaps_ uniflore, 
calyce clauſo. Hort. Upſ. 259. Colt's-toot with one Flow- 
er on each Stalk, and a cloſed Empalement. 

3- Trss1t.4Go ſcapo ſubnudo uni fare, foliis cordato-ar- 
biculatis crenatis. Hort. Cliff.” 411. Colt's-foot with an 
almoſt naked Stalk bearing one Flower, and orbicular, 
Heart-ſhaped, crenated Leaves. Tuffilaga Alpina r:-. 
tundifolia glabra. C. B. F. 197. Round-leaved ſmooth 
Colt's foot of the Ap. 

The 1 of theſe Sorts is very common in watery 
Places in almoſt every Part of England, and is rarely 
kept in Gardens; for the Roots creep under Ground, 
and increaſe ſo fait, that in a ſhort Time they will ſpread 
over a large Spot of Ground. This Plant is fo well 
knowa as to need no Deſcription. | 

The ad Sort grows naturally in Siberia; this is 
a very low Plant whoſe Leaves grow cloſe to the 
Ground ; they are of an oval Form and indented on 
the Sides like a Lute. The Flowers ſtand on ſhort 
Foot Stalks . which rife between the Leaves, and are 3 
or 4 Inches long, each ſuſtaining 1 Flower at the Top, 
of a dirty purpliſh Colour. Theſe appear early in the 
Spring, and are ſucceeded, by downy Secds which ripen 
in June. 


e 3d Sort grows naturally on the Ar; this is a 


low perennial Plant whoſe Leaves are round and inden- 


ted at the Foot Stalk in Form of a Heart, and their 
Edges are crenated ; their upper Surface is ſmooth, and 
of a bright green Colour; their under Sides are a little 
downy and whitiſh; their Foot Stalks ariſe _ _— 

| | roun 
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Ground, and are 3 Inches long. The Foot Stalks of 
the Flowers which ariſe from the Root, are 4 Inches 
long, woolly, and ſuſtain 1 purpliſh Flower at the Top, 
which is made up of hermaphrodite and female Florets, 
like thoſe of the other Sorts, | 
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The two laſt are frequently kept in Gardens for Va- 
riety; they are caſily propagated by parting their Roots 
in Autumn, and muſt be planted in a moiſt ſhady Bor- 
der, where they will thrive, and require no farther Care 
but to keep them clean from Weeds, 


As 
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ACCARIA. See Saponaria. 
VACCINIUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 4734. Fitis. Idæa. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 607. Tab. 377. The Bill Berry, 
Whortle Berry, or Cranberry; in French, Airelle or 


Myriille. : 
The Characters are, | 


The Flawer has a ſmall permanent Empalement ſitting on 


the Germen; it is Bell. ſbaped, of 1 Petal which is ſlightly 
cut into 4 Segments at the Brim which turn backward ; it 
has 8 Stamina, which are terminated by horned Summits 


having 2 Awns on their Backfide which ſpread aſunder ; 


the Points open. The Germen is ſituated below the Flower, 
ſupporting a fingle Style longer than the Stamina, crowned 
by an obtuſe Stigma; it afterward turns to an umbilicated 
globular Berry with 4 Cells, containing a few ſmall Seeds. 
- The Species are, | 
1. Vaccintium pedunculis unifloris, foliis mo 
tis deciduis, caule angulato. Flor. Lapp. 43: hortle 
Berry, with 1 Flower upon each Foot Stalk, oval 
ſawed Leaves which fall of in Winter, and an angular 
"Stalk, Vitis Idza foliis ablongit crenatis, frudtu nigri- 
cante. C. B. P. 470. Black Whorts, Whortle Berries, or 
Bilberries. | 
2. VACCcIx10M racemis terminalilus nutantibus, feliis 
obovatis revolutis integerrimis ſubtus puntlatis. Lin. Sp. 
Pl. 351. Whortle Berry with nodding Punches of Flow- 
ers terminating the Branches, and oval Leaves which 
are entire, turned back, and punctured on their under 
Side. Vitis Ideed feliis ſubrotundis non crenatis, beccis ru- 
bris, C. B. P. 410: Red Whorts, or. whortle Berries. 
3. Vaccinlun filits ovatis mucronatis,. floribus alari- 
bus nutantibus. Whortle Berries with oval pointed Leaves, 
and nodding Flowers proceeding from the Wings of the 
Stalks. Vitis Idæa myrtinis foliis floſculis dependentibus. 
Pluk. Pbyt. Tab. 321. fig. 4 Whortle Berries with Myr- 
tle Leaves, and ſmall depending Flowers. _ 
4..VAcciniuM folits integerrimis revolutis ovatis cau- 
libus repentibus, filiformibus, hiſpidis Lin. Sp. Pl. 352. 
Whortie Berries with oval entire Leaves turning back, 
and a flender, creeping, briſtiy Stalk. Vitis IA Pa- 
. Virginiana, frudtu majore. Raii. Hiſt. 68 5. Marſh 
Virginia Whorts with a larger Fruit. 

5. Vaccixiux/eliis integerrimis revolutis ovatis, cau- 
libus repentibus filiformibus nudis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 351. Whor- 
tle Berries with oval, entire, reflexed Leaves, and naked, 
flender, creeping Stalks. Oxyecoccus ſeu vaccinia paluſtris. 

B. 1. p. 525. Whortle Berries, Moſs Berries, or 

oor Berries; by ſome called Cranberries, . 

The 1ſt Sort grows very common upon large wild 
Heaths, in many Parts of England, but is never culti- 
vated in Gardens, it being with great Difficulty tranſ- 
planted, nor will it thrive long when it is removed thi- 
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ther, for from many Trials which I have made, by tak- 
ing up the Plants at different Seaſons with Balls of Earth 
to their Roots, and planting them in Gardens, [ could 
never ſucceed fo as to preferve the Plaats above 2 Years, 
and thoſe never produced any Fruit, fo that it is not 
worth the Trouble of cultivating. 

The Fruit of this Sort is gathered by the poor Inha- 
bitants of thoſe Villages which are ſituated in the Neigh- 
bourhood of their Growth, and carried to the Market 
Towns. Theſe are by ſome eaten with Cream or Milk; 
they are alſo put it into "Tarts, and much eſteemed by the 


People in the North, but they are ſeldom brought to 


ca * Shrub, on which theſe grow, riſes about 
2 Feet high, having many Stems which are garnifh- 
ed with Ales 3 Fogg: Gor: like thofe of . Box 
Tree, but ſomewhat longer, and are a little fawed: on 
their Edges, The Flowers are ſhaped like thoſe of the 
Arbutus, or Strawberry Free, of a greenifh-whiite Co- 
lour, changing to a dark red toward the Fop. The 
Fruit are aboor the Size of large Juniper Berries, and of 
a deep purple Colour, having a Flue upon them when 
they are untouched, like the blue Plums, which rubs off 
with handling, | bag 

The 2d Sort is of much humbler Growth, ſeldom 
riſing above 6 or 8 Inches high. The Leaves of this 
Sort are fo like that of the Dwarf Box, that, at a Diſtance, 


the Plants are often taken for it ever by Perſons of Skill. 


This is an ever-green Shrub, which grows on 
Ground in ſeveral Parts of the North, but it is full as 
difficult to tranſplant into Gardens, as the' other Sort, 
though I have been aſſured by Perſons of Credit, that 
they have ſeen this Sort planted” to make Rdfings to 
the Borders of the Gardens in Norway and Sweden, where 
the Plants may grow much better frem the Cold of 
thoſe Climates, than they will do in England, for this is 
a Native of very cold Countries. I have ſeveral times 
received Plants of this Sort from: Greenland, by the 
Whale Ships. The Berries of this Sort are red and have 
a more agreeable acid Flavour than thoſe of the firſt 
Sort. This Fruit is frequently uſed for Tarts in ſeveral 
of the northern Countries, where the Plants grow wild 
upon the Moors. | 
The 3d Sort s naturally in Virginia and other 
Parts of North America ; this has a Tow flirubby Stalk 
like the ſecond. "The Leaves are ſmall; oval, pointed, 
and not unlike ſome Sorts of Myrtle; they continue 
reen all the Year, The" Flowers come out from: the 
Wings of the Leaves at every Joint ; their Foot Sraiks 
are pretty long, and nod downward ;: they ſuſtuin but 
one Flower; they are fmall, white, and are ſucteeded 
by ſmall red Berries which ſeldom ripen here. 
The. 4th Sort grows naturally in marſhy Grounds 
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in moſt Parts of North America. The Stalks of this are 
flender, imbricated, and trail on the Ground; the 
Scales are briſtly ; the Leaves are oval, entire, and 
their Edges turn backward ; the Flowers come out from 
the Wings of the Stalk; they are of an herbaceous 
white Colour, and in their native Soil arc ſucceeded 
by large red Beriies, but in England the Fruit never 
comes to Perfection. 

The Plants of this Sort are difficult to preſerve in 
England, for they require a mooriſh boggy Soil which 
ſhould be covered with Moſs, and conſtantly kept wet, 
otherwiſe they will not thrive. 

The 5th Sort produces long flender Branches, not 
bigger than Thread, which trail on the moſly Bogs, fo 
are often hid by the Moſs. Theſe Branches are thinly 
garniſhed with ſmall Leaves, about the Size and Shape 
of thoſe of Thyme, having their upper Surface of a 
ſhining green Colour, but are white underneath. The 
Flowers are generally produced toward the Extremity 
of the Shoots, which are in Shape like thoſe of the for- 
mer Sorts, but are ſmaller, and of a red Colour; theſe 
grow on long flender Foot Stalks, and are ſucceeded by 
round, red, ſpotted Berries, of a ſharp acid Flavour, 
which are much eſteemed by the Inhabitants of the 
Places near the Bogs whero they grow. Some uſe them 
for Tarts, and others eat them with Milk or Cream. 

This Sort is a Native of Bags, therefore cannot by 
any Art be propagated upon dry Land, but where there 
are natural Bogs, the Plants may be taken up carefully, 
preſerving ſome of the Soil to their Roots, and tran- 
ſplanted into the Bogs in the Autumn; and if they are 
once fixed in the Place, they will ſpread and propa- 

te themſelves in great Plenty, and require no 2 
Dare. 

The 2 Sorts firſt mentioned alſo propagate very faft 
by their creeping Roots, fo that when they are fixed in 
a proper Soil, they will ſoon overſpread the Ground, 
for the Heaths, upon which they naturally grow, are 
generally covered with the Plants. The firſt Sort grows 
with the Heath, their Roots intermuxing together, and 
frequently is found on ſandy Heaths in divers Parts of 
England ; but the ſecond Sort grows only on mooriſh 
Land, where, by its creeping Roots, tho Ground is 
ſoon covered with the Plants. 

There are ſeveral other Species of this Genus, ſome 
of which are Natives of Spain and Portugal, others of 
Germany and Hungary, and ſeveral of the northern 
Parts of America, from whence thoſe large Fruit are 
brought to England, which are uſed by the Paſtrycooks 
of London, during the Winter Seafon, for Tarts; but 


as all theſe Sorts narurally. grow on Swamps and Bogs, 


are not eaſy to tranſplant into Gardens, fo as to 
thrive, or produce Fruit, therefore there can be little 
Hopes of cultivating them to Advantage. 
VALERIANA. Tourn. Inf. R. H. 131. Tab. 52. 
Lin. Gen. Pl. 43. Valerian. 
The Charaders are, 
T he Flower bas a ſmall Empalement ; it bas 1 tabulous 


Fial cut into 5 obtuſe Segments at the Brim, with a gib- 


bous Honey Gland on the Infide, it bas three ſmall, erect, 
All-ſhaped Stamina, the Length of the Petals, terminated 
; Taro, Summits. be Germen is ſituated under the 


ower, ſupporting a fender Style crowned by a thick 
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it afterward turns to a crowned Capſule which 
in which is ladged a ſingle Seed, 


Fina; 
falls of 4 
The Species ore, 

t. VALERIANA flrribus triandrit, foliis caulinit pinna- 
tis, radicalibus indiviſis. Hort. Upſ. 13. Valerian with 
Flowers having 3 Stamina, winged Leaves to the Stalks, 
and thoſe at the Root undivided. Faleriana bortenſis, 


Dod. Pempt. 342. Garden Valerian. 

2. VALERIANA floribus triandrit, foliis omnibus pin- 
natis. Fort. Cliff. 15. Valerian with 3 Stamina to the 
Flowers, and all the Leaves winged. Puleriang ſylveſtris. 
mejor. C. B. P. 164. Greater wild Valerian. 

3. VALERIANA floribus monandris caudatis, feliis lan- 
ceolatir integerrimis. Hort Cliff. 15. Valerian with 
Flowers having Tails, and one Stamina, and Spear- 
ſhaped entire Pra Valeriana rubra. C. B. P. 165. 
Red Talerian. 

4. VALERIANA 98 monandris caudatis, foliis li- 
nearibus integerrimis. Valerian with tailed Flowers hav- 
ing 1 Stamina, and linear entire Leaves. Valeriana ru - 
— anguſtifolia. C. B. H 165. Narrow-leaved red Va- 

rian. 

5. VALERIANA — mmandris, foliis. pinnatifidis. 
Hort. Upſal. 14. Valerian with Flowers having 1 Sta- 
mina, and Wing-pointed Leaves. Valeriana foliis 
ealcitrape. C. B. P. 164, Valerian with Leaves like 
thoſe of the Star Thiſtle, | 

6. VALERIANA floribus triendris, foliis cordatis ſerra- 
tis petiolatis, ſummis ternatis. Hort. uf 15. Valerian. 
with 3 Stamina to the Flowers, and Heart-ſhaped ſau- 
ed Leaves growing on Foot Stalks, and placed by Threes 
at the Top. Valeriana maxima Pyrenaica, cacalie falia. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 131. The. largeſt Pyrenean Vale · 
rian with a foreign Colt's- foot Leaf. 

7. VALERIANA floribus triandrit, foliis cvato-ablongis 
obtuſis integerrimis. Lin. Mat. Med. 23. Valerian with 
3 Stamina to the Flowers, and oblong, oval, blunt, 
entire Leaves. Nardus Celtica. F. B. 3. p. 205. Cel- 
tick Nard.. 

8. VALERTANA floribus  tetrandris equalibus, ſollis 
983 ſeminibus paled ovali adnatis. Hort. Upſ. 13. 

alerian with 4 equal Stamina to the Flowers, Wing- 
pointed Leaves, and Seeds faftened by an oval Hulk. 
Valeriana lutea bumilis, Amman. Ruth, 18. Low yellow 
Valerian. 

9. VALERIANA caule dichatomo, foliis lanceolatis in 
tegris. Vir. Cliff. 5. Valerian with a Stalk which is di- 
vided into Pairs, and Spear-ſhaped entire Leaves: Va- 
leriana arvenſis, precox bumilior, ſemine compreſſa. Mor. 
Umb. 53. Corn Sallad, or Lambs Lettuce. | 

10 VALERIANA caule dichatomo, foliis lanceolatis ſer- 
ratis, calycibus inflatis, Hert. Cliff. 16. Valerian with a 
Stalk branching in Pairs, Spear-ſhaped ſawed Leaves, 
and ſwollen Empalements. Valerianella Cretica, fruttu 
veſicario. Tourn. Cor. 6.  Candia Lambs Lettuce with a 
a Bladder Fruit. 

Ir. VALERTANA caule dichotomo, foliis lanceolatis 
dentatis, op fexdentato. Hort. 4 16, Valerian 
with a Stalk divided in Pairs, Spear-ſhaped indented 
Leaves, and a Fruit having 6 Indentures. Falerianella 

femine . C. B. P. » by Lambs Lettuce with a. 
ſtarry Fruit. | 

12. VALERIANA floribus diandri ringentibus, foliis 

ovalis. 
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ovatis ſeſſilibus. Hort. Cliff. 15. Valerian with a ringent 
Flower, having 2 Stamina, and oval Leaves ſet cloſe to 
the Stalk. Valerianella cornucoÞoides, flore galeato. Mor. 
 Umb. Lambs Lettuce with a Helmet Flower like thoſe 
of the 4 mary 6 

There are ſeveral other Species of this Genus, ſome 
ef which grow naturally in England, and others in dif- 
ferent Parts of Europe; but, as they are ſeldom culti- 
vated in Gardens, they are omitted, leſt the Work 
ſhould ſwell too much beyond its intended Bulk. 

The 1ſt of theſe Sorts is propagated in England for 
medicinal Uſe, and is called in the Shops by the Name 
of Phu, to diſtinguiſh it from the Mountain Valerian, 
which is alſo uſed in Medicine, and is preferred to all 
the other Sorts by the modern Phyſicians, though the 
Roots of this firſt are ſtill continued in ſome of the ca- 
== Medicines, and are by ſome <ſteemed equal in 

irtue, it not ſuperior, to the wild Sort. 

This hath thick, fleſhy, joinked Roots, which ſpread 
near the Surface of the Ground in a very irregular 
Manner, croſſing each other, and matting together by 


their ſmaller Fibres ; theſe have a very ſtrong Scent, - 


eſpecially when dry. The lower Leaves, which riſe 
immediately from the Root, are many of them entire; 
others are divided into 3, 5, or 7 obtuſe Lobes; they 
are of a pale green Colour and ſmooth. The Stalks 
riſe 3 or 4 Feet high; they are hollow, and ſend out 
Branches from their Sides by Pairs, and are garniſhed 
with winged Leaves, placed oppoſite at each Joint, 
which are compoſed of 4 or 5 Pair of long narrow 
Lobes terminated by an odd one. The Stalks, and alſo 
the Branches, are terminated by Flowers diſpoſed in 
Form of an Umbel ; they are ſmall, tubulous, white, 
and cut ſlightly at the Brim into 5 Parts; theſe appear 
in May and Fune, and are ſucceeded by oblong flat 
Seeds having a downy Crown. It grows naturally in 
Alſatia, but has been Jong cultivated in our Gardens. 

This Plant is propagated by parting its Roots, either 
in the Spring or Autumn, but the Jatter is much pre- 
ferable to the former, which ſhould be planted in Beds 
of freſh dry Earth about 2 Feet aſunder, for the com- 
monly ſpread and multiply very faſt. If the Seaſon is 
dry, you muſt water the Plants until they have taken 
Root; after which they wlll require no further Care, 
but to keep them clean from Weeds, and in Autumn, 
when their Leaves are decayed, the Roots ſhould be 
taken up, and dried for Uſe. | 

The 2d Sort is generally found on dry chalky Soils, 
in ſhady Places, in divers Parts of England. The 
Roots of this, which grow wild on ſuch Soils, are 
much preferable to thoſe of the ſame Kind which are 
cultivated in Gardens, which is alſo the ſame of all the 
Sorts of aromatick Plants, when gathered from their 
native Places of Growth, where they are ſmaller, but 
have a ſtronger Flavour. ; 

The Roots of this Plant are compoſed of long fleſhy 
Fibres which are flender, and unite in Heads. All the 
Leaves of this Sort are winged ; thoſe at the Bottom 
are compoſed of broader Lobes than thoſe on the Stalks, 
and are notched on their Edges; they are compoſed of 


6 or 7 Pair of Lobes terminated by an odd one; theſe - 


end in acute Points, and are hairy, The Stalks, in 
their natural Situation, ſeldom grow much more than 
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a Foot high, but, when the Roots are cultivated in a 
Garden, they grow more than twice that Height ; 
theſe are channelled, hollow, hairy, and are garniſhed 


at each Joint with two winged Leaves placed oppoſite, 


whoſe Lobes are very narrow and almoſt entire. At 
the upper Part of the Stalk come out two ſmall Side 
Branches oppoſite ; theſe, and alſo the principal Stalk, 
are terminated by Cluſters of Flowers, formed into a 
Kind of Umbel, which are ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt 
Sort, but are ſmaller, and have a Tinge of purple on 
their Outſide. It flowers about the ſame Time with the 
firſt Sort. 

This Plant may alſo be propagated by parting the 
Roots either in Spring or Autumn, as was direQed for 
the firſt Sort, but you ſhould always obſerve to plant 
them upon a dry, freſh, undunged Soil, in which, 
though the Roots will not make near ſo great Progreſs 
as in a rich moiſt Soil, yet they will be much preferable 
to them for Uſe. Theſe Roots ſhould alſo be taken up, 
when the Leaves decay in Autumn, and preſerved dry 
until uſed. | 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in rough ſtony Places in 
the South of France, and in /taly, but has been long 
cultivated in the Engliſß Gardens for Ornament. 

The Roots of this Sort are ligneous, and as thick as 
a Man's Finger, ſpreading out on every Side very wide. 
The Stalks riſe about 3 Feet high; they are round, 
ſmooth, of a grayiſh Colour, and hollow ; theſe are 
garniſhed at each Joint with ſmooth Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, near 3 Inches long and one broad, drawing to 
a Point at each End; they are generally placed by 
Pairs, but ſometimes there are 3 at the ſame Joint 
ſtanding round the Stalk. The upper Part of the Stalk 
ſends out Branches by Pairs, which, with the principal 
Stalk, are terminated with red Flowers growing in Cluſ- 
ters, which have long Tubes, cut into 5 Parts at the 
'Top, and from. the Tube is ſent out a Spur or Heel like 
the Flowers of Larkſpur. It flowers moſt Part of Sum- 
mer, and the Seeds ripen accordingly in Succeſſion ; 
theſe have a Down, by which they are tranſported to a 
good Diſtance, 

There is a Variety of this with white Flowers, and 
one with pale Fleſh-coloured Flowers, but they do not 
differ in any other Reſpect. ; 

It is eaſily propagated by parting the Roots in Au- 
tumn, or by ſowing the Seeds ſoon after they are ripe, 
in a ſhady Border, where the Plants will ſometimes 
come up the ſame Autumn, eſpecially if the Seaſon 
proves moiſt, otherwiſe they will not appear till the 
following Spring, When theſe are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into Beds at about nine Inches or 
a Foot aſunder, obſerving to water them till they have 
taken new Root; after which they will require no far- 
ther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds, and in 
Autumn they muſt be tranſplanted where they are to re- 
main. 

Theſe Plants grow large, therefore ſhould have Room, 
ſo are not proper Furniture for ſmall Gardens. When 
the Seeds of theſe Plants light on Joints of old Walls 
or Buildings, the Plants will come up, and thrive as 
well as in the Ground, and will continue much longer, 
ſo-the Seeds may be ſcattered between the Stones of 
Grottos and ſuch like Buildings, where the * will 

ower 
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flower from May till the Froſt ſtops them, and will make 
a good Appearance. 

The 4th Sort grows about Montpelier, and upon 
Mount Baldus in Italy. The Root of this is ligneous, 
but not ſo large as that of the former Sort ; the Stalks 
riſe 2 Feet high or better, and branch out on each Side 
from the Root to within 6 Inches of the Top; theſe 
are garniſhed with Leaves which are 3 or 4 Inches long, 
but are as narrow as thoſe of Flax. The upper Part of 
the Stalk is naked, and terminated by a compaQ Cluſter 
ol bright red Flowers ſhaped like thoſe of the former 
Sort, but ſmaller. This flowers about the ſame Time 
as the laſt, and may be ptopagated the ſame Way. 

The sch Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal ; 
is an annual Plant which periſhes ſoon after the Seeds 
are ripe. The lower Leaves, which ſpread on the 


Ground, are cut into many obtuſe Segments; the 


Stalks, when the Plants are in good Ground, will riſe 
near a Foot and a Half high, but on dry ftony Soils not 
half ſo high, and when they grow out of the Joints 
of old Walls, not more than 3 Inches high; theſe are 
hollow, ſmooth, and round, ſending out Branches b 
Pairs from the upper Joints; they are garniſhed wit 
Wing-pointed Leaves, whoſe Lobes or-Segments are 
very narrow. The Stalks and Branches are terminated 
by Tufts of Flowers ſhaped like thoſe of the Garden 

alerian, but ſmaller, and have a Fleſh-coloured Tinge 
at the Top. The Seeds have a Down, which helps to 
ſpread them, ſo it propagates without Care. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally on the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains ; this has a fibrous perennial Root, from which 
come out many Heart-ſhaped Leaves ſtanding on Foot 
Stalks more than a Foot in Length. The Leaves are 
4 Inches over each Way; they are bluntly ſawed on 
their Edges, of a bright green on their upper Side, and 
ſmooth, but their under Side is pale, and a little hairy. 
The Stalks riſe 3 Feet bigh; they are hollow, chan- 
neled, and ſend out Branches oppoſite toward the Top, 
garniſhed with Leaves placed oppoſite, ſhaped like 
thoſe below, but a little pointed, and frequently at 
the Top there are 3 Leaves placed round the Stalk, 
ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks. The Stalk and Branches 
are terminated by pale Fleſh-coloured Flowers, diſpoſed 
in Form of Umbels, which have very ſhort Spurs or 
Heels. It flowers in Fune, and the Seeds ripen in Au- 
guſt, which are crowned with Down, whereby they are 
tranſported to a Diſtance. 

This Plant delights in Shade and a moiſt Soil; it 
may be propagated by ſowing the Seeds on a ſhady 
Border, foon after they are ripe, and when the Plants, 
come up, they ſhould be treated as the third Sort. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally on the Alps and Styrian 
Mountains; this was ſent me by Dr. Alliane from 
Turin, who gathered it on the Alps near that Place; it 
is a very humble Plant. The Stalks trail on the Ground 
among the Moſs, and put out Roots at their Joints, 
which ſwell into Knobs or Tubers. The Leaves are 
oblong, oval, and entire; the Flower Stalks riſe 3 or 4 
Inches high, and are garniſhed with 2 or 3 Pair of 
ſmall oval Leaves; the Flowers are ſmall, of a pale 
incarnate Colour, and are formed in a looſe Spike fit- 
ting very cloſe to the Stalk, It flowers in June, but 
does not produce Seeds here. 

Vor, II. 
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This Plant is difficult to preſerve in Gardens, for it 
naturally grows on rocky Mountains, which are cover- 
ed with Moſs, where the Snow continues fix or ſeven 
Months, ſo it requires a very cold Situation, and a ſto- 
ny Soil. 

” The $th Sort grows naturally in Siberia; this is a 
biennial Plant which flowers and produces Seeds the 
ſecond Year, and then decays. The Leaves of this are 
winged ; the Lobes of the lower Leaves are oblong, 
oval, and end in roundiſh Points; the Stalks riſe a Foot 
high, and are garniſhed with Leaves, compoſed of 4 
or 5 Pair of Lobes, terminated by a broad one cut into 
3 or 5 Points. The Lobes of thele are acute-pointed ; 
theſe Leaves are placed by Pairs, and fit cloſe to the 
Stalks ; they are ſmooth, and of a pale yellowiſh Co- 
lour. The upper Part of the Stalk has two Pair of 
Branches; the lower Pair are near 3 Inches long, but 
the upper are not half-that Length; theſe, and al- 
ſo the principal Stalk, are terminated by bright yel- 
low Flowers, collected in a Sort of Umbel, which are 
ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt Sort. It flowers in Fuly, 
and the Seeds ripen in Autumn; it is propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown where the Plants are to 
remain; this may be performed either in Autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe, or in the Spring ; they have 
ſucceeded with me equally at both Seaſons. When 
the Plants come up, they muſt be thinned here too 
cloſe, and kept clean from Weeds, which is all the 
Culture they require. 

The gth Sort is the common Corn Sallad which is 
cultivated in Gardens, but is found growing naturally 
on arable Land among the Corn, ia many Parts of 
England ; this is an annual Plant which dies when it 
has perfeQted its Seeds. The lower Leaves of this are 
oblong, and. broad at their Points, which are rounded, 
and narrowed at their Baſe, where they embrace each 
other; theſe are from three Quarters of an Inch to 2 
Inches long, in Proportion to the Goodneſs of the 
Ground. From between the Leaves ariſes an angular 
Stalk, from 3 to 8 or 9 Inches high, which divides into 2 
Branches which ſpread from each other, and theſe 
both divide again into 2 other in like Manner. The 
Stalks are garniſhed with Leaves ſhaped like thoſe at 
the Bottom, but ſmaller ; theſe are placed by Pairs at 
each Joint. The Branches are terminated by Cluſters 
of white Flowers, ſhaped like thoſe of the other Spe- 
cies, which are ſucceeded by pretty large roundiſh 
Seeds a little compreſſed on one Side. It flowers in 
Tune, and the Seeds ripen in Auguſt, which are very 
apt to drop before they have changed Colour. 

It is propagated as a Sallad Herb for the Spring, but, 
having a ſtrong Taſte which is not agreeable to many 
Palates, it is not ſo much in Uſe as it was formerly ; 
it is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
Autumn on the Spot where they are to grow for Uſe. 
If they are ſown the latter End of Auguft, the firſt 
Rains will bring up the Plants ; theſe ſhould be hoed to 
thin them where chey are too cloſe, and to deſtroy the 
Weeds. Early in the Spring the Plants will be fit for 
Uſe. The younger the Plants are when uſed, the leſs 
ſtrong will be their Taſte, ſo they may ſupply the Ta- 
ble in a Scarcity of other Herbs. hen the Seeds of 
this Sort are ſown in the Spring, it the Seaſon proves 
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dry, the Plants will not appear till Autumn or the Spring 
. beſides, in Summer the Herb is not ſo fit 
for Uſe. I have known the Seeds of this Plant lie in 
the Ground many Years, when they have happened to 
be buried deep, and upon being turned up to the Air, 
the Plants have come up as thick as if the Seeds had 
been newly ſown. 

There are two other Species of this which grow na- 
turally in England, but as they are ſeldom admitted 
into 88 I have not enumerated them; theſe are 
by ſome ſuppoſed to be'only accidental Varieties, but 
1 have ſown them all ſeveral Years, and have never 
found either of them alter. 

The roth Sort grows naturally in Candia; this is an 
annual Plant, whoſe Stalks riſe 6 or 8 Inches high, and 
divide by Pairs like the former. The Leaves are much 
narrower than thoſe of the former. end in acute Points, 
and are ſawed on their Edges ; the Flowers are like 
thoſe of the former Sort, but have a ſwoln Bladder Em- 
palement which encloſes the Sceds. 

The 11th Sort grows naturally in /taly, The Leaves 
at Bottom are 3 or 4 Inches long, round-pointed, and 
deeply notched on their Edges; the Stalk riſes near a 
Foot high, ſending out Branches by Pairs from the Joints 
below; the upper Part divides by Pairs in the fame 
Manner as the two former. The Flowers are colleQed 
in globular Heads ; they are cf an herbaceous white Co- 
lour, and are ſucceeded by ſtarry Fruit having 6 Inden- 
tures. It flowers in Fune, and the Seeds ripen in Au- 
&ff; this and the former Sort are ſuppoſed to be only 

arieties ariſing from the ſame Seeds, but J have fown 
them more than 30 Years, and have not obſerved ei- 
ther of them vary. 

The 12th Sort grows naturally in the arable Fields in 
Sicily and Spain; this is an annual Plant. The Stalks 
are pretty thick, channelled, and of a purpliſh Co- 
lour, they riſe 8 or 9 Inches, and are garniſhed with 
oval ſmooth Leaves placed by Pairs at each Joint, ſit- 
ting cloſe to the Stalks ; they are an Inch and a Half 
long, and an Inch broad, of a lucid green. From each 
fide of the Stalk ſpring out flender Branches, but the 
upper Part divides into 2 ſpreading Branches like the 
other. The Joints are ſwelling, and theſe Branches 
divide again by Pairs; theſe are terminated by Cluſters 
of red Flowers, ſhaped like thoſe of the red Valerian, 
but larger ; they have 2 Leaves cloſe under the Bunch- 
es, embracing the Stalks with their Baſe. When the 
Flowers are paſt, the Fruit ſtretches out in Shape of a 
Cornucopia or Horn of Plenty. The Flowers appear in 
Fune, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

Theſe 3 Sorts are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in Autumn where the Plants are to remain. When 
theſe come up, they will require no other Culture but 
to thin them where they are too cloſe, and keep them 
clean from Weeds. The Plants, which riſe in Autumn, 
will live through the Winter, and come early to flower 
the following Summer, ſo will produce good Seeds, 
whereas thoſe, which riſe in the Spring, do not ripen 
their Seeds unleſs the Seaſon proves warm. 

VALERIANA GRIACA. See Polemonium, 

VALERIANELLA. See Valeriana, | 

VANILLA. Plum. Gen, Nov. 25. Tab. 28. Epi- 
dendrum. Lin» Gen. 907. 
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The Chora7ers are, 

It has a ſingle Stalk. The Flowers are inclided in 
Sheaths, diſtant from each other; they fit on the Germen 
and have no Empalement ; they bave 5 oblong Petals which 
ſpread open very wide, and turbinated Neftaria, whoſe 
Baſes are tubulous, ſituated on the back Side of the Fetals 
in the Middle ;, their Brims are oblique and bifid ; the up- 
per Lip is ſhort and trifid ; the under one runs out in a long 
Point; they have twa very ſbort Stamina fitting upn the 
Paintal, and the Summits are faſtened to the Upper Lip of 
the Neflarium ; they have a long, flender, conterted Ger- 
men, ſituated under the flower, ſupporting a ſhort Style 
faſtened to the upper Lip of the Nefarium, crowned by an 
obſolete Stigma. The Germen after:vard lecomes a ling, 
taper, fleſhy Pad, including many ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. VANILLA ſoliis oblongo- ovat is miicyonatis, nerveſir, 
Horibus alternis. Fanilla with oblong, oval, acute-point- 
ed, veined Leaves, and Flowers growing alternately. 
Volubilis filiquaſa Mexicana, flantaginis f:1is Cateſb. Car. 
3. p. 7. Mexican Climber having Pods, and a Plan- 
tain Leaf. 

2. VANILLA foliis oblongis obtuſts, compreſſic articula- 
tis, floribus alaribus. Vanilla with oblong, blunt, com- 
preſſed, jointed Leaves, and Flowers proceeding from 
the Sides of the Stalks. 

The 1ſt Sort is that which the Spaniards cultivate in 
the Weſl-I:dics, which we ſhall deſcribe hereafter. 

The 2d -ort was ſent me from Carthagena in New- 
Spain, where it grows naturally; this has a climbing 
Stalk, which ſends out Roots from the Joints, which 
faſten to the Stems of Trees or any neighbouring Sup- 
port, and climb to a great Height The Leaves, 
which come out ſingly at each Joint, are oblong, 
ſmooth, and jointed. The Flowers come out from the 
Side of the Branches; they are ſhaped like thoſe of 
the great Bee Orchis, but are lonyer : The Galea or 
Helmet of the Flower iz of a pale Pink Colour, and 
the Labia is purple. This Plant flowered in the Chelſea 
Garden, but wanting its proper Support, it lived but 
one Year. 

There are 2 or 3 Varieties of the firſt Sort, which 
differ in the Colour of their Flowers, and the Length 
of their Pods ; and there are many other Species which 
grow naturally in both the Indies, which have been 
brought to this Genus, but thoſe abovementioned are 
all I have ſeen growing. 

The Plant, which produces the Fruit called Vanilla 
or Banilla, by the Spaniards, hath a trailing Stem, 
ſomewhat like common Ivy but not io woody, which 
faſtens itſelf to whatever Tree grows near it, by ſmall 
Fibres or Roots which are produced at every Joint, 
which faſten to the Bark of the Tree, and by which the 
Plants are often nouriſhed, when they are cut or. broken 
off from the Root a conſiderable Height from the 
Ground, in like Manner as the Ivy is often ſeen in Eng- 
land. "The Leaves are as large as thofe of the common 
Laurel, but are not quite fo thick; theſe are produced 
alternately at every Joint (which are ſix or ſeven Inches 
aſunder), and are of a lively green Colour on the upper 
Side, but of a paler green underneath. The Stems of 
theſe Plants ſhoot into many Branches, which faſten 
themſelves alſo to the Branches of the Trees, by which 
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Means they riſe 18 or 20 Feet high, and ſpread 
quite over ſome of the ſmaller Trees, to which they 
are joined. The Flowers are of a greeniſh yellow Co- 
lour, mixed with white, which, when fallen, are ſuc- 
ceeded by the Fruit, which are 6 or 7 Inches long. 
This Sort, which is manufactured, grows not only in 
the Bay of Campeachy, but alſo at Carthagena, at the 
Caraccas, Honduras, Darien, and Cayan, at all which 
Places, the Fruit is gathered and preſerved, but is rare- 
ly found in any of the Engliſh Settlements in America, 
though it might be eaſily carried thither, and propaga- 
ted; for the Shoots of theſe Plant are full of Juice, 


ſo may be eaſily tranſported, becauſe they will continue , 


freſh out of the Ground for ſeveral Months. I had 
ſome Branches of this Plant, which were gathered by 
Mr. Robert Millar at Campeachy, and ſent over between 
Papers by way of Sample ; theſe had been at leaſt fix 
Months gathered, when I received them, and upon 
opening the Papers, I found the Leaves rotten, with 
the Moiſture contained in them, and the Paper was 
alſo periſhed with it, but the Stems appeared freſh, 
upon which I planted ſome of them in ſmall Pots, and 
plunged them into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, where 
they ſoon put out Leaves, and ſent forth Roots from 
their Joints ; but, as theſe Plants naturally faſten them- 
ſelves to the Stems of the Trees, in the Woods where 
they grow naturally, it is with great Dithculty that they 
are kept alive, when they have not the ſame Support; 
therefore, whoever would preſerve any of theſe Plants 
in Europe, ſhould plant them in Tubs of Earth, near 
the Stem of ſome vigorous American Tree, which te- 
uires a Stove, and can bear a great deabof Water, be- 
cauſe the Vanillas muſt be plentitally watered in the 
Summer Seaſon, otherwiſe they will not thrive. They 
require alſo to be ſhaded from the Sun by Trees, fo that 
if theſe are planted at the Foot of the Hernandia, or 
Tack-in-a-Box, whoſe Leaves are very large, and af- 
ford a good Shade, they will ſucceed better than when 
they are expoſed in Gingle Pots alone; and as theſe 
Plants require the ſame Degree of Heat in Winter, they 
will agree well together. ENT 

When theſe Plants are deſigned for Propagation in 
the warm Parts of America, there is nothing more re- 
quired than to make Cuttings of about three or four 

oints in Length, which ſhould be planted cloſe to the 
— of Trees, in low marſhy Places; and to keep 
down other troubleſome Plants; which if permitted to 
grow about the Cuttings before they are well rooted, 
would overbear and deſtroy them ; but after they are 
eſtabliſhed, and have faſtened their Shoots to the Stems 
of the Trees, they are not in much Danger of being 
injured by neighbouring Plants, though, when the 
Ground is kept clear trom Weeds, the Plants will be 
much better nouriſhed. ; 

Theſe Plants do not produce Flowers until they are 
grown ſtrong, ſo that the Inhabitants affirm, That it is 
6 or 7 Years from the planting to the Time of their 
bearing Fruit; but when they begin to flower and fruit, 
they continue for ſeveral Years bearing, and this without 
any Culture, and as it is a Commodity which bears a 

ood Price, it is well wofth cultivating in ſeveral of the 
Engl Settlements, eſpecially as they will grow on moiſt 
woody Places, where the Land is not cleared from Tim- 


ber. 
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The Method uſed to prepare the Fruit, is, when it 
turns of a yellow Colour, and begins to open, to guther 
it, and lay it in ſmall Heaps to ferment two or three 
Days, in the ſame Manner as is practiſed for the Co- 
coa or Chocolate Pods; then they ſpread them in the 
Sun to dry, and when they are about half dried, they 
flat them with their Hands, and afterwards rub them 
over with the Oil of Palma Chrifti, or of the Cocoa; then 
they expoſe them to the Sun again to dry, and afterward 
they rub them over with Oil a ſecond Time ; then they 
put them in ſmall Bundles, covering them with the 
Leaves of the Indian Reed, to preſerve them. 

Theſe Plants produce but one Crop of Fruit in a 
Year, which is commonly ripe in May, fit for gather- 
ing, for they do not let them remain on the Plants to 
be perfectly mature, becauſe then they are not ſo fit for 
Uſe ; but when they are about halt changed yellow, 
they eſteem them better for keeping, than when they 
are changed to a dark brown Colour, at which Time 
the Fruit ſplits, and ſhews a great Quantity of ſmall 
Seeds, which are incloſed within it. While the Fruit 
is green, it affords no remarkable Scent, but as it ripens, 
it emits a moſt grateful aromatick Odour. When the 
Fruit begins to open, the Birds attack them and devour 
all the ſeeds very greedily, but do not eat any other 
Part of the Fruit. 

The Fruit, which are brought to Europe, are of a 
dark brown Colour, about 6 Inches long, and ſcarce an 
Inch broad; they are wrinkled on the Outſide, and full 
ot a vaſt Number of black Seeds, like Grains of Sands, 
of a pleaſant Smell, like Balſam of Peru. 

The Fruit is only uſed in England, as an Ingredient 
in Chocolate, to which it gives a pleaſant Flavour to 
ſome Palates, but to others it is very diſagreeable ; but 


the Spaniſh Phyſicians in America uſe it in Medicine, and 


eſteem it grateful to the Stomach and Brain, for ex- 
pelling Wind, to. provoke Urine, to reſiſt Poiſon, and 
cure the Bite of venomous Animals. . 
As this Plant is fo eaſily propagated by Cuttings, it 
is very ſtrange that the Inhabitants of America ſhould 
neglect to cultivate it, eſpecially as it is an Ingredient 
in their Chocolate, which is 6 much drank all over 
America; but, as the Engliſb have in a Manner quite 


neglected the Culture of the Cocoa, it is no Wonder 


they ſhuuld neglect this, ſince the former was cultivated 
in great Plenty by the Spaniards in Jamaica, while that 
Ifland remained in their Poſſeſſion, fo that the Engliſb 
had an Example before them, if they would have fol- 
lowed it ; whereas the Vanilla was not found growing 
there, and therefore it is not to be ſuppoſed, that the 
Perſons, who were ſo indolent as to quit the Culture of 
many valuable Plants then growing on the Spot, ſhould 
be at the Trouble of introducing any new ones, | 
VAPOURS are defined by Naturaliſts to be thoſe wa- 
tery Particles which are ſevered from others by the Mo- 
tion of the Air, and are Carried about in it ſeveral Ways 
according as the Wind, or Warmneſs of the Air, ſerves ; 
they riſe out of the Sea, Rivers, Lakes, and other 
Waters. 
As to their hanging in the Air, we may obſerve, in 
a hot Day, when there is no Wind ſtirring, ſuch a 
Company of Vapours to riſe out of moiſt Ground, as 
make thick Fogs, which are ſometimes higher, ard 
4B 2 ſome- 
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ſometimes lower, as the Multitude and Motion of the 
the Vapours happen to be. They are to be ſeen as 
well upon high Grounds as low. 

They are eaſily diſſipated by the Wind, and particu- 
larly if it be a drying Wind. 

The Sun has the ſame Effect upon them, and we 
commonly ſee, when there are thick Fogs about Sun- 
riſing, . they diſappear a little after it is up. 

It is evident that Fogs conſiſt of aqueous Particles 
rarefied, becauſe they mightily bedew every thing that 
lies open to them. Theſe Particles, being ſoundly mo- 
ved, muſt needs fly afoft into the Air, but it their Mo- 
tion be ſomething faint, they play about the Surface of 
the Earth ; for this ts agreeable to the Laws of Motion, 
that ſuch Things as are about the Globe of the Earth, 
the more they are moved, the more they recede from 
the Centre of the Earth. 

Again, theſe Fogs ariſe out of all Places, mountain- 
ous or champain, and continue till they are diſpelled 
by Wind or Heat, but they continue longeſt in the low- 
el Grounds, becauſe thoſe Places are fulleſt of Moi - 
ſture, and are not ſo much ex poſed to the Winds; but 
wherever they be, when the Wind riſes upon them, 
they are diſſipated, and driven about, till we ſee no more 
of them. 

So, in like Manner, the Heat of the Sun, by putting 
them into a briſter Motion, either diſſipates them by Ra- 
refaQion, or raiſes them higher, and forms them into 
Clouds. 

And whereas ſometimes the Fogs ſtink; it is not be- 
cauſe they come from ſtinking Water, but becauſe the 
Vapours are mixed with ſulphureous Ex halations, which 
ſmell ſo. Perhaps theſe Exhalations would fly up directly 
to the Clouds, it there were no Fogs to hold them, and 
ſo would not affect the Senfe of Smelling ; but when 
they are once entangled and blended with the Fog, they 
laſt as long as that does. 

The Clouds are higher than the Fogs; they hang in 
the Air, and are carried about in it by the Winds. e 
Clouds are of various Figures, and ſometimes ſo thin, 
that the Rays of the Sun paſs through them, but at o- 
ther Times they are thick enough to intercept and ob- 
ſtruct them; they alſo appear of feveral Colours, as 
white, red, and ſometimes very dark. 

The Thickneſs of the Clouds proceeds from the Cloſe- 
neſs of the vaporous Particles one to another, and their 
Thinneſs from the Diſtance of thoſe Particles, one from 
another, of which there are ſeveral Cauſes. When they 
are very thin, they leave ſo many Interſtices, that the 
Rays of the Sun dart through them in many Places but 
are intercepted in others. 

As to the Variety of the Figures of the Clouds, they 
ariſe from their Plenty of, Vapours, and the Influonce of 
the Sun and Wind, for hey cannot be varioufly con- 
denſed, rarefied, and carried about in the Air, but their 
Figure muſt needs be changed. 

To account for the Clouds hanging in the Air is a 
Matter of ſome Difficulty. 

All the watery Particles, of which they conſiſt, are 
keavier than Air ; and fo, if there were nothing to hin- 
der them, they would fall to the Earth ; but there are 
two things which ſeem to keep them up. 

1. The Winds which blow from all Parts, under the 
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Region of the Clouds, and bear about with them many 
lighter Sorts of Bodies; eſpecially if thoſe Bodies con- 


. tain but a ſmall Quantity of ſolid Matter under a broad 


Superfictes. And thus it is viſible, how cafily Paper 
Kites are kept up by the Wind, when they are mount- 
ed pretty high ; and fo the Particles of Water, pretty 
much rarifted, may eaſily be ſuſpended at that Height. 

2. New Exhalations and Vapours are perpetually 
foming out of the Earth; and by their moving upwards, 
prevent the Clouds from deſcending, unleſs the Denſity 
of the Clouds overweighs them. Thus we ſee the Va- 
pour of Fire carries lighter Bodies up the Chimney ; and 
Smoke can turn a thin Plate of Iron, artfully placed in it, 
ſo ſtrongly, as to turn about a Spit, and roaſt Meat. 

It is a queſtion among Naturaliſts, Whethes Clouds 
and thicker Fogs are compoſed alike ; or, Whether 
there be ſomething more in the Clouds ? 

Some think that Clouds are groſſer than all Fogs, and 
that they are compoſed of Flakes of Snow, rather than 
Particles of Water, ſuch as make Fogs. 

Others ſay, It is enough to conſider Clouds as a clo- 
ſer Sort of Fogs, and indeed the Fogs, that hang upon 
the Tops of very high Hills, appear to People in the 
Plains to be all one with Clouds, though thofe, that 
are at them, perceive nothing but a thick Fog. 

There being always many Vapours in the Air, though 
not F viſible, it comes to paſs that great Dews fall 
even in clear Weather, and eſpecially in thoſe Countries 
where it ſeldom rains; for when it happens that the ſcat- 
tered Vapours are collected and condenſed together, and 
forced downwards, they muſt needs fall, and bedew 
Plants and Grafs. 

The Time for the falling of the Dew is either before 
the Riſing of the Sun, or after the Setting of it, but in 
order to its falling regularly at thoſe Times, it is neceſ- 
ſary that the Air be calm, for windy or ſtormy Weather 
hinders it ; but when the Weather is calm, and gentle 
Breezes are felt from the Weſt about the Time that the 


Sun fets, and from the Eaſt about the Riſing of it, it is 


probable they collect the Vapours, and precipitate them, 
by moderately cooling the Air, and becauſe the Morn- 
ing Breezes are more general than the Evening ones, 


. therefore the Evening Dews fall only here and there, 


but the Morning ones ſeldom fail of being univer- 
ſal, : | 

It is likewiſe found by Experience, That the Dews 
are more copious in hotter Countries than in cold, the 
Reaſon of which ſeems to be this ; That the Heat of 
the Sun does, in the Day Time, ra fe abundance of 
Vapours out of the Water, which Vapours are ſo ex- 
tremely rarefied by the fame Heat, that they are di- 
ſperſed far and wide, but the cool of the Night brings 
them together again, and condenſes them to that De- 

ree, that they fall to the Ground, but not in ſuch large 

rops 2s Rain does 

But in colder Countries, where there are frequent 
Rains, and the Vapours are leſs rarefied, moſt of 
them come down in Rain, and but a ſmall Part turns to 
Dew. 

A certain Author ſays, that in ſome of the hotter 
Climates, the Earth is without Rain for ſix or ſeven 
Months together; and is every Summer Seaſon fo 
much parched and dried, that there is hardly any 

| Moiſture 
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Moiſture to be found in it for three or four Feet deep ; 
and during that Time the Heats are fo exceſſive, that 
without the refreſhing Dews of the Nights (which are 
there very couſiderable) they Plants muſt inevitably pe- 
riſh ; for there is no Moiſture they can have, but from 
the Dews, and yet that Moiſture ſupports the Trees 
and Plants in a flouriſhing State. Toward the End of 
the Day the Leaves contract themſelves, by Reaſon of 
the exceſſive Heat of the Sun ; but by the falling of the 
Dews at Night, they expand and open themſelves ; ſo 
that in the Morning and fore Part of the Day they have 
a moſt agreeable Verdure; and alſo this Moiſture of the 


Deus affords ſufficient Nouriſhment to the Plants to 


bring the Fruits to perfection. 

By a great many Obſervations made by Mr. Henry 
Beighton, F. R. S. and Dr. J. T. Deſaguliers, to raiſe 
Water by Fire; according to Mr. .Netwcome's Improve- 
ment of it, they found that the Water by boiling, was 
expanded 14,000 Times, to generate Sieam as ſtrong 
(i. e. as elaſtick) as common Air, which therefore mult 
be nezr 164 Times ſpecifically lighter. 

And it is plain, that this Steam is not made of the 
Air extricated out of the Water, becauſe it is condenſed 
again into Water by a Jet of cold Water ſpouting into 
it ; and the little Quantity of Air that comes out of the 
injected Water muſt be diſcharged at every Stroke, 


otherwiſe the Engine will not work well. 
7 


EXPERIMENT. 


A BC D repreſent a pretty large Veſſel of Water, 
which muſt be ſet on the Fire to boil. In this Veſſel 
mult be ſuſpended the Glaſs Bell E, made heavy enough 
to ſink in Water, but put in, in ſuch a Manner, that 
it be filled with Water when upright, without any 
Bubbles of Air at its Crown within, the Crown being 
all under Water. 

As the Water boils, the Bell will by Degrees be 
emptied of its Water, being preſſed down by the Steam 
which riſes above the Water in the Bell ; but as that 
Steam has the Appearance of Air, in order to know 
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whether it be Air or not, take the Veſſel off the Fire, 
and draw up the Bell by a String faſtened to its Knob 
or 'Top, then, as the Steam condenſes by the cold Air 
on the Outſide of the Bell, the Water will riſe up into 
the Bell at F, quite to the Top, without any Bubble 
above it; which ſhews that the Steam that kept out the 
Water was not Air. 

N. B. This Experiment ſucceeds beſt when the Water 
bas been firſt purged of Air, by boiling and the Air Pump. 

We know, by ſeveral Experiments made on the Fire 
Fngine, (in Capt. Savery's Way, where the Steam is 
made to preſs immediately on the Water), that Steam 
will drive away Air, and thag in Proportion to its Heat, 
though in the open Air it floats and riſes in it like 
Smoke. 

Now if the Particles of Water turned into Steam or 
Vapour repel each other ſtrongly, and repel A:r more 
than they repel each other, Aggregates of ſuch Parti- 
cles made of Vapour and Vacuity may riſe in Air of 
different Denſities, according to their own Denſity, de- 
pendent on their Degree of Heat, without having Re- 
courſe to imaginary Bubbles, formed in a Manner on- 
ly ſuppoſed, and not proved, 

Indeed he owns, that if the watry Particles had no 
repellent force, they mult precipitate in the ſame Man- 
ner that Duſt will do after it has been raifed up ; but 
there are too many Obſervations and. Experiments, to 
leave any Doubt of the Exiſtence of repellent Force 
abovementioned. 

And that he cannot ſbew by any Experiment, how big 
ihe Moleculæ of Vapour muſt be which will exclude Air 

from their Interſlices; nor that theſe Molecule do vary in 
Preportion te tbe Degree of Heat by an Increaſe of repel- 
lent Ferce in each watry Particle, or by a farther Diviſi- 
on of the Particles 7 7 leſs ; but in the general ue may 
reaſonably affirm, that the Rarity of the Vapour is pre- 
fortionable to the Degree if its Heat, as it bappens in 
other Fluids. (See Phileſ. Tranſ. Ne 270). And though 
the Different Degrees of the Air's Rarefattion are alſe pro- 
portionable to the Heat, yet the ſame Degree of Heat, rare« 
fies Vapour much more 1 Ar. 

Now to ſhew that what has been ſaid will account 
for the Rife of Vapours, and Formation of Clouds, we 
muſt only conſider whether that Degree of Heat which. 
is known to rarefy Water 14,000 Times, being com- 
pared with ſeveral of thoſe Degrees of Heat in Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter, which are capable of raiſing Ex- 
balations from Water or Ice (the Rarity of the Vapours 
being conſidered) will appear to be fuch, that the Va- 
pour will riſe high enough in Winter, but not too high 
in Summer, to agree with the known Phznomena. 

That the Effects are adequate to the Cauſes in this 
Caſe, he thinks may be made out in the following Man- 
ner; viz. 

The Heat of boiling Water, according to Sir Iſaac 
Newton's Table (Philaſapb. Tranſat. Ne 273). is 34, 
the mean Heat of Summer 5, the mean Heat of Spring 
or Autumn 3, and the leaſt Degree of Heat, at which 
Vapours riſe in Winter (alias the mean Heat of Winter) 
1s 2. 

The Rarity of Vapour proportionable to theſe four 
Degrees of Heat is 24000, 2058, 1235, and 823. 
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The Rarity of Air is in Summer goo, in Spring or 
Autumn 850, and in Winter 800. 

The Denſity of Water, compared with the above- 
mentioned Denſities, being inverſly as one to the afore- 
mentioned four Numbers. 

The Height above the Earth to which the Vapours 
will ariſe, and at which they will be in Eguilibrio, in 
an Air of the ſame Denſity with themſelves, will vary 
according to the Rarity of the Vapour depending on the. 


Heat of the Seaſon. 
For the Vapour which is raiſed by the Winter's Heat, 


Air, is 800, will riſe to (and ſettle at) an Height of a- 
bout the ſixth Part of a Mile, when the Barometer is 
above thirty Inches high. 
But if the Heat be greater, then the Vapours will 
riſe higher ; and pretty much higher if the Sun ſhines, 
though in froſty Weather, the Barometer then being 
very high. | 

f the Barometer falls, and thereby brings the Place 
of Equilibrium (for Vapours raiſed by the Heat 2) near- 
er the Earth, then alſo will the Heat be increaſed, the 
Vapour more rarefied, and conſequently the new Place 
of Equiltbrium ſufficiently high. 

It is to be obſerved, that in Winter when the Heat 
is only equal to 2, the Air is denſed cloſe to the Earth, 
which has not any Heat ſufficient to rarefy it near the 
Ground, as happens in warm Weather ; therefore the 
Vapour will riſe gradually in an Air whoſe Denſity de- 
creaſes continually from the Earth upwards, neither will 
the Vapour be hindered of its full rife by any Conden- 
fation from a greater Cold of the ambient Air; the 
Air being then as cold next to the Ground, where the 
Vapour begins to riſe, as it is any Height from the 
Earth. 

The Vapour which is raiſed by the Heat of the 
Spring or Autumn, expreſſed by Number 3, will riſe to 
the Height of 34 Miles when the Barometer is at 30 
and the Rarity of the Air is 850. But then as the Air 1s 
hotter near the Ground than at the Height of Half a 
Mile or a Mile, the Vapour will condenſe as it riſes; 
and as the Air when the Earth is heated, is rather near 
the Ground than at ſome Height from it, the Place for 
Equilibrium will, upon theſe two Accounts, be brought 
much lower than otherwiſe it would be; as for Exam- 
ple, to the Height of about a Mile ; which will agree 
with Phenomena. | 

In Summer the two Cauſes abovementioned increa- 
ſing, the Vapour raiſed by the Heat 5 (whoſe Place of 
Equilibrium would be 54 Miles high, if the Vapour, after 
it began to riſe, was not condenſed by cooling, and the 
Air was denſed cloſe to the Earth) will ſettle at the 
Height of about 14, or 2 Miles; which is alſo agreeable 
to Phænomena. 

Laſtly as the Denſity and Rarity of the Vapour 
is chiefly owing to its Degree of Heat, and in a ſmall 
Meaſure to the increaſed or diminiſhed Preſſure of the 
circumambient Air, when it is not confined ; and the 
Denſity and Rarity of the Air is chiefly owing to the 
| increated or diminiſhed Preſſure, by the Accumulation 
or Exhauſtion of ſuperiour Air, whilſt Heat and Cold 
alter its Denſity in much leſs Proportion; the Clouds 
made of the Vapours abovementioned, inſtead of con- 


expreſſed by the Number 2, when the Rarity of the 
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forming themſelves to the altered Denſity of the am- 
bient Air, will riſe when it is condenſed, and fink when 
it is rarefied ; and alſo rife or ſink, when the Preſſure 
of the Air is not altered, and its Denſity very little 
changed, by their own Dilatation, owing to Heat and 
Cold, as may be often obſerved by ſeeing them change 
their Height confiderably, whilſt the Barometer conti- 
nues exactly at the ſame Degree, and the Liquor of the 
Thermometer riſes or falls very little, and ſometimes 
not at all, 

As for the Manner how Clouds are changed into 
Rain, it has been hinted at the Beginning of this Ar- 
ticle, but for farther Satisfaction let the Reader have 
Recoui ſe to Di. Halley's Account of it in the Philaſapb. 
Tranſat. No 183. which Dr. Deſaguliers ſays he has 
always found agreeable to the Phænomena. 

He adds, that ſince he had for Brevity's ſake, only 
mentioned at what Heights from the Surface of the 
Farth Vapours of different Denſities will come to an 
Equilibrium, without giving a Reaſon for ſettling the 
Place of Equilibrium, at whoſe Heights he thought it 
proper here to give the Method by which they may be 
found; viz. 

As the Vapours will ſettle and riſe where the Air is 
of the ſame Denſity with themſelves, it is only required 
to find the Denſity ot the Air at any Diſtance from the 
Earth at ſeveral Heights of the Barometer, which may 
be deduced from Dr. Halley's two Tables, Philo/oph. 
Tranſatt. No 586. (the firſt ſhewing the Altitudes to 
given Heights of the Mercury, and the ſecond the 
Heights of the Mercury again at given Altitudes), and 
knowing the Degree of Heat by the Thermometer, be- 
cauſe the Denſity of the Vapour depends upon the De- 
gree of Heat of the Seaſon, provided that proper Al- 
lowances be made for the great Rarefaction of the Air 
near the Earth in hot and dry Weather, and the Con- 
denſation of the Vapours in their Riſe, by reaſon of the 
Air being colder at a little Height above the Earth than 
Juſt at the Surface of it. 

The Quantity of Vapour raiſed from the Sea by the 
Warmth of the Sun, is far greater than one would ima- 
gine. Dr. Halley has attempted to eſtimate it. 

In an Experiment made with that View, and de- 
ſcribed in the Ph:loſopbical Tran ſactions, he found that a 
Quantity of Water no warmer than Air in Summer, 


loſt in Vapour in the Space of two Hours, no leſs than 


Part of an Inch in Depth: now for r in two Hours 
taking for the eaſier Calculation, # in the twelve Hours 
that the Sun is up each Day, it will riſe Fs of an Inch 
from the Surface of the Sea. 

On this Suppoſition, every ten ſquare Inches of the 
Surface of the Water yield in Vapour per Diem, a cubick 
Inch of Water of four Feet ſquare, a Gallon ; a Mile 
ſquare, 6914 Tons; a ſquare Degree ſuppoſed of 60 
Engliſh Miles, will evaporate 33 Millions of Tons, and 
if the Mediterranean Sea be eſtimated at 410 Degrees 
long, and four broad, Allowances being made for the 
Places where it is broader, by thoſe where it is narrow- 
er, there will be 160 ſquare Degrees of Sea, and con- 
ſequently the whole Mediterranean muſt loſe in Vapour 
in a Summer's Day, at leaſt 5280 Millions of Tons. 

VARIEGATED fignifies ſtreaked or diverſified 
with ſeyeral Colours; of which there are now a great 


Variety 
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Variety of Plants in the Gardens of the Curious, whoſe 
Leaves are variegated with yellow or white. Thoſe 
which are ſpotted with either of theſe Colours in the 
Middle of their Leaves, are called Blotched (in the 
Gardeners Ferm); but thoſe whoſe Leaves are edged 
with theſe Colours are called Striped Plants. Thoſe 
Plants whoſe Leaves are blotched are generally ſubje& 
to become plain, when planted in a good Soil; or at 
leaſt in the growing Seaſon, will have but a ſmall Ap- 
pearance of the two Colours; but thoſe which have 
edged Leaves rarely become plain again, eſpecially if 
the Edging is broad, and goes quite through the Leaves, 
though theſe do not appear fo finely variegated in the 
growing Seaſon, as they do the other Parts of the 
Year. 

All the different Sorts of Variegation in Plants were 
at firſt accidental, being no more than a Diſtemper in 
the Plant, which being obſerved, has been cherithed by 
impoveriſhing the Soil in which they grow ; by which 
Method their Stripes are ten ered more laſting and beau- 
tiful. But whatever ſome Perſons have affirmed of ſtri- 
ping Plants by Art, I could never obſerve it done by 
any, unleſs in woody Shrubs and Trees. which may 
be variegated by putting in a Bud or Graft taken from 
a varieg»ted Plant; where, although the Buds ſhould 
not grow, yet if they keep freſh but eight or ten Days, 
they will many ines communicate their gilded Miaſ- 
ma to the Sap of the Trees into which they were bud- 
ded ; fo that in a ſhort Time after, it has appeared ve- 
ry viſible in the next adjoining Leaves, and has been af- 
terwards ſpread over the greateſt Part of the Tree ; but 
in ſuch Plants as are herbaceous, where this Operation 
cannot be performed, there is no Way yet aſcetitained 
whereby this ſtriping can be effected by Art. 

In ſome Sorts of Plants this Diſtemper is often com- 
municated to the Seeds; fo that from the Seeds gather- 
ed from variegated Plants, there will conſtantly be ſome 
variegated Plants produced ; as in the ſtriped Wing Pea, 
the greater Maple, Ec. therefore theſe may be conſtant- 
ly propagated that Way. 

That this ſtriping proceeds from the Weakneſs of 
Plants is very evident, fince it is always obſerved that 
whenever Plants alter thus in the Colour of their Leaves, 
they do not grow fo large as before, nor are they fo 
capable to endure the Cold ; ſo that many Sorts of 
Plants which are hardy nough to endure the Cold of our 
Climate in the open Air, when in their natural Verdure 
require to be ſheltered in the Winter, afier they are be- 
come variegated, and are, ſeldom of fo long continu- 
ance, which is a plain Proof that it is a Diſtember in 
the Plants, ſince whenever they become vigorous, this 
Striping is either rendered leſs viſible, or entirely thrown 
off ; eſpecially, (as was obſerved) it the Plants are on- 
ly blotched, or if the Edging be of a yellow Colour, 
it is leſs apt to remain than when it is white ; which is 
eſteemed the moſt beautiful Striping, and which (when 
once thoroughly eſtabliſhed) is hardly ever to be got 
out of the Plants again, fo as to render the Leaves en- 
tirely green. 

ay, ſuch is the Venom of this morbid Matter, that 
it not only tinges the Leaves, but alſo the Bark and 
Fruit of Trees are infected by it; as in the Orange 
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Pear, Oc. whoſe Bark and Fruit are ſtriped in ehe fame 
Manner as their Leaves. 

The different Colours which appear in Flowers alſo 
proceed from the ſame Cauſe, though it is generally 
in a leſs Degree in them than when the Leaves and 
Branches are infeQed; for the various Colours, which 
we ſee in the ſame Flowers, are occaſioned by the Sepa- 
ration of the nutritive Juice of Plants, or from the Al- 
tcration of their Parts; whereby the ſmaller Corpuſ- 
cles, which are carried to the Surfaces of the Flower 
Leaves, are of different Forms, and thereby reflect the 
Rays of Light in different Proportions. 

VASCULIFEROUSPLANTS are ſuch whoſe Seeds 
are contained in Veſſels, which are ſometimes divided; 
and thefe have always a monopetalous Flower, either 
uniform or difform. 

VASES : A Vaſe is a Sort of a Flower Pot to ſet 
in a Garden. 

VEGETABLE, a Term applied to all Plants, con- 
ſidered as capable of Growth ; . e. to all natural Bo- 
dies, which have Parts organically formed for Genera- 
tion and Accreation, but not for Senſation. 

Dr. Boerhaave defines a Vegetable to be a Body ge- 
nerated of the Farth, to which it adheres, and is con- 
netted by Parts called Roots, through which it receives 
the Matter of its Nourſhiment and Increaſe, and con- 
ſiſts ot Juices and Veſſels ſenſibly diſtin from each 
other, or, a Vegetable is an organical Body com- 
poſed of Veſſeis and Ju ces every-where diſtinguiſhable 
from each other, to which the Roots grow, or Parts 
by which it aqheres to ſome other Body, from which 
it derives the Matter of its Life and Growth. | 

This Definition of a Vegetable is very ſcientifick, 
and furniſhes us with a juſt and adequate [dea of it ; 
for by its conſiſting of Veſſels and Juices, it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from a Foſſil ; and by its adhering to another 
Body, and deriving its Nourifſhment therefrom, it is 
diſtinguiſhed from an Animal. 

He defines a Vegetable an organical Body ; becauſe 
it conliſts of different Parts, which jointly concur to the 
Exerciſe of the fame Function. 

The Definition of its adhering by ſome of its Parts 
to another Body is very proper ; for we know of no 
Plant that is fo abſoluteiy vage and fluctuating, but has 
ſtill a Body it adheres to, though that Body may be va- 
rious; e. g. Earth, as in our common Plants; Stone, 
as in Rock Plants; Water, as in Sea Plants; Air, as 
in ſome Mucilages. 

As to thoſe few Plants that appear to float with the 
Water, their Manner of Growth is ſomewhat anoma- 
lous. Monſieur Tournefort has ſhewn, That all Plants 
do not ariſe ſtrictly from Seeds; but that fome, inſtead 
of Semen, depoſit or let fall a drop of Juice, which 
ſinking in the W ater by its Gravity, reaches the Bot- 
tom, or ſome Rock, c. in its Way, to which it ſticks, 
ſtrikes Root, and ſhoots into Branches : Such is the 
Origin of Coral. 

To which may be added, That a Root of a Plant 


may have any Situation at Pleaſure, with reſpect to the 
Body thereof ; nor needs it be either loweſt or higheſt, 


&c. Accordingly in Coral, Moſſes, Funguſes, Oc. 
the Root is frequently uppermoſt, and its Growth 
downwards, 

VEGE-. 
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VEGETABLE STATIC KS ſignifies the Weight 
or Gravity, and the Motion of the rag in vegetable 
Bodies. 

VEGETATION is the Act whereby Plants receive 
Nouriſhment, and grow ; the Word is derived from 
the Latin, vegeto, to quicken, to refreſh, to make live- 
ly and ſtrong ; and ſignifies the Way of Growth, or In- 
creaſe of Bulk, Parts, and Dimenſions proper to all 
Trees, Shrubs, Herbs, Plants, Minerals Cc. 

To underſtand the Proceſs of Nature in the Buſineſs 
of Vegetation, it is to be conſidered, that there is in 
Vegetables a principle of Life ; and this is differently 
ſeated ; there are ſome who ſuppoſe it is ſeated exactly 
between the Trunk and the Root, which they ſay is 
obſerved to be the Place of its Poſition, in all ar moſt 
of the ſeminiferous Tribe; but if the Oak and ſome 
other Trees be included in that general Title, and their 
Bodies be cut down near that Place, it is odds if they 
ever ſhoot again, or atleaſt to any Purpoſe. 

In ſome Trees it is only the Roots which vegetate, 

ſo that let them be cut into as many Pieces as reaſon- 
ably may be, if theſe Pieces are but planted in the 
Ground, they quickly grow, as is ſeen in the Elm, &c. 
and in many other Trees. 
- In ſome it is ſeated both in the Roots, and all over 
the Trunk and Branches, as in the vimineous or Willow 
Kinds, which, if they be cut iato a thouſand Pieces, it 
is ſcarce poſſible to deſtroy or kill them, unleſs they 
are ſtripped of both their Barks, for if you plant them 
in the Earth but the Length of three or four Inches, ei- 
ther the Roots or Branches will certainly grow again. 

In ſome it is found entirely in the Body, Branches, 
or Leaves, and of this Kind are many of the Exoticks 
which being of a ſucculent Nature, if the Trunk or 
Branches, or the Leaves and Stems, be put into the 
Ground, they will ſtrike Root immediately, and grow, 
as in the Cereuſes, Ficoides, Sedums, Cc. nay, fo 


ſtrong is the Principle of Life in this Kind of Plants, 


that if they be hung a conſiderable Time in the Air 
without any Earth, Water, &c they will maintain 
their natural Verdure, and alſo this Principle of Life, 
admirably by their ſucculent Quality 

The Uſe of this Principle of Lite is accounted to be 
for the Concoction of the indigeſted Salts, which aſcend 
through the Roots, where they are ſuppoſed to aſſimu- 
late the Nature of the Tree they are helping to form, 
though perhaps the Root may likewiſe aſſiſt in the Work. 

Theſe Things being preſuppoſed, in the Spring of 
the Year, as ſoon as the Sun begins to warm the 
Earth, and the Rains melt the latent Salts, the whole 
Work of Vegetation is ſet on foot; then the emulgent 
Fibres ſeek for Food, which has been prepared as 
aforeſaid, | 

It is very rational to ſuppoſe that a great Part of the 
Roots are formed under Ground during the Winter 
Seaſon, becauſe in all Lands there is always an innate 
Heat, which ſeems to be a natural vital Quality or ni- 
trous Fermentation. 

The Roots, by ſeeking out and aſſuming thoſe ni- 
trous Salts, are immediately (by the Courſe of Nature, 
and the attractive Virtue of the Sun), drawn upwards 
to the vital Principle, and, after ConcoQion, aſcend 
Rill higher into the Stem, and break out firſt in the Buds, 
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the ſhelly and tendereſt Part of the whole Machine, 


and afterwards diffuſe themſelves into the Leaves, Flow- 
ers, Fruits, &c. which lie inveloped therein, according 
to their natural Frames, Cc. 

There are ſome who ſuppoſe that ſubterraneous Fires 
are concerned in the Work of Vegetation, or the 
Growth of Plants, yet as, upon the beſt Obſervation 
that can be made, none can pretend to have diſcovered 
any Heat or Fumigation to iſſue from the Bowels of 
the Earth, adequate to the meaneſt artificial Fire, it is 
plain that the Sun is the Principle, and ſo may be called 
the Father, of Vegetation, and the Earth the Mother, 
the Rain and Air being neceſſary Co-efficients in this 
ſurpriſing Work. 

It is apparent, by the Uſe of Microſcopes, that 


Plants conſiſt of different Parts, Veſlels, &c. analogous 


to thoſe of Animals, and each Kind of Veſſel is ſup- 
poſed to be the Vehicle of a different Humour, or Juice, 
ſecreted from the Matter of the Sap, which is conſidered 
as the Blood, or common Fund of them all. 

Dr. Grew farther explains this, by ſaying, That all 
Kinds of vegetable Principles are at the fiſt received 
together in a Plant, and are feparated afterwards, i. e. 
they are filtred ſome from others, in very different Pro- 
portions and conjunctions by the ſeveral Parts, fo every 
Part-is the Receptacle of a Liquor, become peculiar, 
not by any Transtormation, but only by the Percola- 
tion of Parts out of the common Maſs or Stock or Sap, 
and thoſc, that are ſuperfluous in any Plant, ace diſchar- 
ged back by Perſpiration. = 

The ſame Author afligns the Offices of the ſeveral 
Veſſels: He calls thoſe Veſſels Lymphedu#ts, which are 
placed on the inner Verge of the Bark, and theſe, he 
ſuppoſes, are appointed for the Conveyance of the moſt 
aqueous or watry Liquor. 

Thoſe Veſſels that are in the Middle of the Plant, 
he calls Lafiferous or Reſiniſerous; theſe he takes to be 
the principal Fiſcera of Plants, and that as the Viſcera 
of Animals are but conglomerated Veſſels, the Viſcera 
of Plants are drawn out in Length. 

It is alſo remarkable in many Caſes, that the Mul- 
titude and Largeneſs of the Veſlels produce à ſweet and 
vinous Sap, and the Fewneſs and Smallneſs of the Veſ- 
ſels produce an oily and aromatic Sap. 

It ſeems neceſſary to the Nutrition of. Plants, as well 
as Animals, that there be a Concurrence of two ſpeci- 
fically diſtant Fluits, and a certain Author maintains, 
That there is an Intermixture of two ſuch Humours in 
every Part of a Tree, every Part of Sap being impreg- 
nated with other TinQures, and continually filtred from 
Fibres of one Kind to thoſe of another, and from this 
Mixture many of the Phenomena of the Ripening, 
Odour, Sc. are accounted for. 

With regard particularly to the Odour in Plants, Dr. 
Grew is of Opinion that they chiefly proceed from the 
Air Veſſels that are in the Wood, not but that the other 
Parts alſo yield their Smells, which is moſt plain to be 
perceived in Plants that are freſh, undried, and unbruiſ- 
ed, tor he ſays that the Air, bringing along with it a 
TinQure from the Root, and from the ſeveral organi- 
cal Parts, and at laſt entering the Concave of the Air 
Veſſels, it conſiſts there. 

Others ſay, That it cannot be denied but the Efflu- 

via, 
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via, Which can be admitted into the Wood Veſſels, may 
give a Smell to the Wood, but however, as that Va- 
| r paſſes through the Veſſels which have a different 

— ng ſo as to alter the Form of its Parts, fo in 
every one of its Changes it will yield a Smell different 
from the reſt. The Smell of the Wood will differ from 
that of the Bark, the Juices in the one being more eſ- 
ſential than the other, but yet both, being bruiſed and 
mixed together, yield a Scent different from either of 
them ſingly, and likewiſe the Leaves give a Scent that 
is different from either of the former, and ſo alſo do 
the Flowers from that ir the Leaves, and alſo the 
Fruit from that in the Flowers, 

Dr. Grew is of opinion that the chief governing 
Principle in the Juice of Plants, is the faline, which 
ſaline Principle, he ſays, muſt be underſtood as a gene- 
rick Term, under which divers Species are compte- 
hended. The vegetable Salts ſeem to be four, viz. 
the nitrous and the acid, alkaline and marine, and of 
theſe the nitrous Salts ſeem to be aſſigned by Nature 
chiefly for the Growth of Plants. 

The curious Malpigbius has very acurately delivered 
the Proceſs of Nature in the Vegetation of Plants to 
the Effect following: 

The Ovum or Seed of the Plant, being excluded out 
of the Ovary (which is called the Pod or Huſk,) and 
requiring farther foſtering and brooding, is committed 
to the Earth. The Earth, like a kind Mother, hav- 
ing received it into her Boſom, does not only per- 
form the Office of Incubation, by her own warm 
Vapours and Exhalations, in Conjunction with the 
Heat of the Sun, but gradually ſupplies what the 
Seed requires to its farther Growth, as abounding 
every-where with Canals and Sinuſes, in which the 
Dew and Rain Water, impregnated with fertile Salts, 
glide like the Chyle and Blood in the Arteries, Oc. of 
Animals. 

This Moiſture, meeting with the new-depoſited Seed, 
is percolated or ſtrained through the Pores or Pipes of 
the outer Rind or Huſk, anſwering to the Secundines 
of Fœtuſer, on the Inſide whereot lie one or more, 
commonly two, thick ſeminal Leaves correſpond- 
ing to the Placenta in Women, and the Cotyledons in 
Brutes. 

The Seed Leaves conſiſt of a great Number of little 
Vefieule, or Bladders, with a Tube correſponding to 
the Naval Strings in Animals. : 

The | Moiſture of the Earth, ſtrained through the 
Rind of the Seed, is received into thefe YVeficule, which 
cauſes a ſlight Fermentation with the proper Juice before 
contained therein. 

This fermented Liquor is conveyed by the umbilical 
Veſſel to the Trunk of the little Plant, and to the Gem 
or Bud which is contiguous to it, upon which a Vege- 
tation and Increaſe of the Plant ſucceed. 

This Procedure in the Vegetation of Plants, the 
aforeſaid Author exemplifies in a Grain of Wheat, as 
follows: 

The firſt Day the Grain is ſown, it grows a little 
turgid, and the Sccundine or Huſk gapes a little in ſeveral 
Places, and the Body of the Plant, being continued by 
the umbilical Veſſel to a conglobated Leaf (which is 
* the 1 or Fleſh of the Seed, and is what con- 
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flitutes the Flower,) ſwells, by which means, not only 
the Gem or Sprout (« hich is to be the future Stem) 
opens and increaſes, but the Roots begin to bunch out, 
whence the Piacenta or Seed Leaf, becoming looſe, 


apes. 
: The ſecond Day the Secundine or Huſk, being broken 
through the Stem or Top of the future Straw, ap- 
pears on the Outſide thereof, and grows upwards by 
Degrees. 

In the mean Time, the Seed Leaf, guarding the 
Rocts, becomes turgid with its Veſiculæ, and puts forth 
a white Down, and the Leaf being pulled away, you 
ſee the Roots of the Plant bare, the future Bud, Leaves, 
and the reſt of the Stalk lying ſtill hid. Between the 
Roots and the aſcending Stem, the Trunk of the Plant 
is knit by the Navel Knot to the Flower Leaf which is 
very moiſt, though it ſtill retains its white Colour, and 
its natural Taſte. 

The third Day the Pulp of the conglobated or round 
Leaf becomes turgid with the Juice it has received from 
the Earth termenting with its own. 

Thus the Plant increaſes in Bigneſs, and in its Bud or 
Stem becomes taller, and from whitiſh turns greeniſh. 
The lateral Roots alſo break forth greeniſh and pyra- 
midal from the gaping Sheat, Which adheres cloſely 
to the Plant, and the lower Roots grow longer and 
hairy, with many Fibres growing out of the ſame. 

Indeed, there are hairy Fibres hanging all along on 
all the Roots, except on the Tops, and theſe Fibres 
are ſeen to wind about the faline Particles of the Soil, 
or little Lumps of Earth, Cc. like Ivy, whence they 
grow curled. About the lateral Roots there now break 
out two other little ones, 

The fourth Day the Stem, mounting upwards makes 
a right Angle with the ſeminal Leaf. The laſt Roots 
put forth more, and the other three, growing larger, 
are clothed with more Hairs, which ſtraitly embrace the 
Lumps of Earth, and where they meet with any Va- 
cuity, unite into a Kind of Net Work. The Con- 
globate or Flower Leaf is now fofter, and, when 
bruiſed, yields a white ſweetiſn Juice, like Barley Cream. 
By ſtripping it off, the Root and Stem of the Plant are 
plainly ſeen, with the intermediate Naval Knot, whoſe 
outer Part is folid like a Bark, and in the inner more- 
ſoft and medullary. 

The fifth Day the Stalk, ſtill riſing, puts forth a per- 
manent or ſtable Leaf, which is green and folded. The 
Roots grow longer, and there appears a new Tumour 
of a future Root; the Outer or Sheath is looſened, and 
the Seed Leaf begins to fade. 

The 6th Day the Stable Leaf being looſened, th 
Plant mounts upwards, the Sheaf {till cleaving round 
it hike a Bark. The Seed Leaf is now ſeen ſinuous or 
wrinkled, and faded, and this being freed or cut from 


the Secundine, the Fleſh or Pericarpium is found of a. 


different Texture, the outer Part, whereby the Out- 
fide of the Seed or Grain is heaped up, being more ſo- 
lid, but the Inſide viſcular, and full of Humour, eſpe- 


.cially that Part next the Naval Knot. All the Leaves 


being pulled off, the Roots torn, and the Flower Leaf 
removed, the Trunk appears, wherein, not far from the 
Roots, the Naval Knot bunches out, which is ſolid; 
and hard to cut; above there is a Mark of the Sheath 
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Leaf, which was pulled off, and underneath, as in an 
Arm-pit, the Gem is often hid; the Part of the Plant 
ſhews the breaking forth of the Roots likewiſe, with 
the faded Placenta, &c. 

After the eleventh Day the Seed Leaf, as yet ſticking 
to the Plant, is crumpled, and almoſt corrupted ; within 
it is hollow, and about the Secundine, the Mucus and 
white Subſtance of the Seed, being continued to the 
Navel Knot, forms a Cavity; all the Roots, becoming 
longer, put forth new Branches out of their Sides. 
The ſecond Leaf withers, and its Veſicles are emptied; 
the Internodes or Spaces between the Knots grow long- 
er; new Gems appear, and the middle Root grows 
ſeveral Inches longer. 

After a Month, the Roots and Stalk being grown 
much longer, new Buds break out at the firſt Knot, 
and little Tumours bunch out, which, at length, break 
out into Roots. xk Ts 

As to the vegetable Matter, or the Food where the 
Plants grow, there is ſome Doubt; it hath been a ge- 
neral Opinion amongſt almoſt all the modern Natura- 
liſts, That the Vegetation of Plants, and even of Mi- 
nerals too, is principally owing to Water, which not 
only ſerves as a Vehicle to convey to them the fine rich 
Earth, &c. proper for their Nouriſhment, but being 
traſmuted into the Body of the Plant, affords the 
greateſt Part, if not all the Matter with which they are 
nouriſhed; and by which they grow and increaſe in 
Bigneſs. This Opinion is countenanced by very great 
Names, particularly by the ingenious Dr. Woodward, 
who, in order to aſcertain this Point, made the follow- 
ing Experiments: 

{n the firſt Place, he carefully examined all Sorts of 
Water, and found that the cleareſt fine Spring Water, 
which he could any where meet with, exhibited even 
to the naked Eye great Numbers of exceeding ſmall 
terreſtrial — and that all other craſſer Waters 
had theſe in yet much greater Quantity, and alſo, that 

Ga were of -a larger Bulk. 
| e found this terreſtrial Matter contained in all Water 
to be of two Kinds; the one properly a vegetable 
Matter, but conſiſting of very different Particles, ſome 
of which are very proper for the Nouriſhment of ſome 
Kinds of Plants, others for different Sorts, &c. The 
other Kind of earthy Matter he found to be purely of a 


mineral Nature, and this alſo was of very various and 


different Kinds. 


The former Sort of vegetable earthy Matter abounds 


plentifully in all Waters, but for the mineral, it is found 
moſtly in Spring Water, next to that, in River Water, 
and leaſt of all, in Rain Water, though even there alſo 
it is to be found plentifully. 

This Fact, he ſays, any one may diſcover, by only 
keeping Water for a competent Tine without flirring it, 
in a clear Glaſs. Phial, cloſely ſtopped to keep out 
Duſt, Ec. for then he will obſerve that theſe very ſmall 
terreſtrial Particles, which before were ſcarcely viſible 
fingly, will now combine together into large and more 
conſpicuous Maſſes, which, by degrees, will join together, 
and form Clouds, as it were, in the Water, which will 
grow daily more and more opacous and thick by the 
continual Acceſſion of new Matter; and if the earthy 
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Matter in the Water be chiefly of the vegetable Kind, 
it will turn the Water green, the uſual Colour of 


Vegetables, and this will grow deeper and deeper co- 
loured, but will not precipitate to the Bottom of the 


Glaſſes, as the mineral Water will, if there be any 


conſiderable Quantity, by reaſon of its much greater 
ſpecifick Gravity. On the whole therefore he con- 
cludes very juſtly, That there is in all Water a con- 
ſiderable Quantity of the earthy Matter. And in order 
to determine whether the Vegetation of Plants was 
chiefly owing to bare Water or not, rather than to the 
— Matter therein contained, he made with very 
great Accuracy and Care ſeveral Experiments. 

Which Experiments, becauſe they were done with an 
uncommon Care and Exactneſs, are ſufficiently Nu- 
merous, and are followed by very ingenious Reflec- 
tions, ſerving to explicate many Difficulties of Phi- 
loſophy, and to ſet the whole Affair of Vegetation in 
— good Light: I ſhall give the Regiſter as fol- 
ows: 

Anno Dom. 1691, he choſe ſeveral Glaſs Phials, that 
were all, as near as poſſible, of the ſame Shape and 


- Bigneſs. After he had put what Water he thought fit 


into every one of them, and taken an Account of the 
Weight of it, he ſtrained and tied over the Orifice of 
each Phial a Piece of Parchment, having Holes in the 
Middle of it large enough to admit the Stem of the 
Plant he deſigned to ſet into the Phial, without confin- 
ing or ſtreightening it ſo as to impede its Growth, His 
Intention in this was to prevent the incloſed Water from 
evaporating or aſcending any other Way than only 
through the Plant to be ſet therein. | 

Then he made Choice of ſeveral Sprigs of Mint and 
other Plants, that were, as-near as he could poſſibly 
judge, alike ſound, freſh, and lively. Having taken the 
Weight of each, he placed them in a Phial, ordered 
as above, and as the Plant imbibed and drew off the 
Water, he took Care to add more of the fame from 
Time to Time, keeping an Account of the Weight of 
all he added. Each of the Glaſſes were, for better Di- 
ſtinction, and the more eaſy keeping a Regiſter of all 
the Circumſtances, noted with a different Mark or Let- 
ter, as A, B, C, Sc. and all ſet in a Row in the 
ſame Window, in ſuch Manner that all might partake- 
al ke of Air, Light, and Sun. 

Then they continued from July the 20th to O#fleber: 
the 5th, which is juſt 77 Days, when he took them 
out, weighed the Water in each Phial, and the Plant 
likewiſe, adding to its Weight that of all the Leaves. 
that had fallen off, during the Time it had ſtood thus, 
and laſtly he computed how much each Plant had 
gained, and how much Water was ſpent upon it. 


The Particulars are as follow : 

The Plant weighed, when put in, Fuly the 20th, 
juſt 27 Grains; when taken out, Odieber the 5th, 42 
Grains, ſo that in the Space of 77 Days it had gained 
in Weight 15 Grains. | 

The whole Quantity of Water, expended during the 
77 Days, amounts to 2558 Grains, Conſequently the 
Weight of the Water had taken up 1703 Times the 
Grains as much as the Plant had gained in Weight. 
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This will be made plainer by the following TABLE. 


Weight of the Plant | Weight of the eight gained by Weight of the the In- 
when firſt put into when taken out of the Plant during expended upon the] creaſe of the Plant 
Water. the Water. the 77 Days. Plant. | to the Expence of 

the Water. 
A 
Common Spear-mint. Spring Water. | 
27 Grains. { _ * 4a Gening. [ 15 Grains, 2558 Grains. as 1 to 170 1 
B 
Common Spear-mint. g Rain Water. 
28 1 Grains. 454 Grains. 17 + Grains. 3004 Grains. as 1 to 171 51 
| C 
Common Spear-mint. : Thames Water. 
28 Grains. | 54 Grains, 26 Grains. 2493 Grains. as 1 to 95 24 
D 
Common Solanum, or Nightſbade. ; Spring Water. | 
49 Grains. [ 106 Grains. | 57 Grains, 3708 Grains. as 1 to 65 x3} 
E 
Latbyrus, ſeu Cataputia. Ger. Spring Water. 
98 Grains. 1 101 4 Grains. | - 4343 Grains. 2501 Grains. as 1 to 7147 


The Specimen D had ſeveral Buds upon it, when 
firſt ſet into the Water; theſe, in ſome Days, became 
fair Flowers, which were at length ſucceeded by Berries. 
Several other Plants were tried, which did not thrive in 
Water, nor ſucceed any better than theCataputiatforegoing. 

The Phials F and G were filled, the former with 
Rain, and the other with Spring Water, at the ſame 
Time as thoſe above mentioned were, and ſtood as long 
as they did, but they had neither of them any Plant, 
the Deſign of which was in order to learn, whether my 
Water exhaled out of the Glaſſes, otherwiſe than throug 
the Bodies of the Plants. 

The Orifices of theſe two Glaſſes were covered with 
| Parchment, each Piece of it being perforated with an 
Hole of the ſame Bigneſs with thoſe of the Phials above. 
In theſe was ſuſpended a Bit of Stick about the Thick- 
neſs of the Stem of one of the aforeſaid Plants, but 
not reaching down to the Surface of the incloſed Water, 
that the Water in theſe might not have more Scope to 
evaporate than that in the other Phials. ; : 

Thus they ſtood the whole 77 Days with the reſt, 
when, upon Examination, none of the Water was found 
to be waſted, or gone off, though he obſerved both in 
theſe and the reſt, eſpecially after very hot Weather, 


ſmall Drops of Water, not unlike to Dew, adhering to 


the Inſides of the Glaſſes, i. e. that Part of them that 
was above the Surface of the incloſed Water. 

The Water in theſe two Glaſles that had no Plants 
in them, at the End of the Experiment exhibited a 


larger Quantity of terreſtrial Matter, than that in any 

of thoſe that had the Plants in them did. 

The Sediment in the Bottom of the Phials was great- 
er, and the Nubecule diffuſed through the Body of the 
Water thicker, and of that which was in the others, 
ſome of it proceeded from certain ſmall Leaves that 
had fallen trom that Part of the Stem of the Plants that 
was within the Water, wherein they rotted and diſſolved. 

The terreſtrial Matter in the Rain Water was fine 
than that of the Spring Water. 

Experiments, Anno 1692. 

The Glaſſes made uſe of in this were of the ſame 
Sort with thoſe of the former Experiment, and covered 
over with Parchment after the ſame Manner. 

The Plants here were all Spear Mint, the moſt kind - 
ly, freſh, ſprightly Shoots he could chooſe. The Watei 
and Plants were weighed, as above, and the Phials ſet 
in a Line in a South Window, where they ſtcod from 
2 the 2d to Fuly the 28th, which was juſt 55 

ays. 

*'The Plant H was all along a very kindly one, and 
ran up about two Feet in Height. Ii had ſhot but one 
conſiderable collateral Branch, but had ſent forth many 
and long Roots, from which ſprung very numerous, 
theugh ſmall and ſhort leſſer Fibres. - The leſſer Roots 
came out of the larger on two oppoſite Sides for the 
molt part, ſo that each Root, with its Fibrille, appear 
not unlike a ſmall Feather; to theſe Fibrille adhered 
pretty much terreſtrial Matter. In the Water, which 
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was at laſt thick and turbid, was a green Subſlance, 
reſembling a fine thin Con/erva. | 
Fhe Plant I was as kindly as the farmer, but had 
ſhot no collateral Branches. Its Roats, the Waters, 
and the green Subſtance, all much as in the former. 
The Plane K, though it had the Misfortune to be 
- annoyed with very ſmall InſeQs that 3 to fix 
upon it, yet had ſhot very conſiderable collaterel 
Branches, and at leaſt as many Roots as either H or I, 
which had a much greater Quantity of terreſtrial Mat- 
ter. adhering to the Extremities of them. The ſame 
green Subſtance here that was in the two preceding. 
The Plant L was far more flouriſhing than any of the 
preceding, had ſeveral conſiderable collateral Branches, 
and very numerous Roots, to which terreſtrial Matter 
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The Earth in both theſe Glaſſes was very ſenſibly and 
conſiderably waſted, and leſs than when firſt put in, 
The ſame Zart of green Subſtance here as in thoſe above. 

The Plant M was pretty kindly, had two ſmall col- 
lateral Branches, and ſeveral Roots, though not ſo many 
as thoſe in H or I, but as much terreſtrial Matter ad- 
hering to them as thoſe had, The Water was pretty 
thick, having very numerous ſmall terreſtrial Particles 
ſwimming in it, and ſome Sediment at the Bottom of the 
Glaſs. This Glaſs had none of the green Matter above 
mentioned in it. 

The Plant N was very lively, and had ſent out ſix 
collateral Branches, and many Roots, but the Water 
was very turbid, and as high coloured as ordinary Beer. 


adhered very copiouſſy. 


175 Grains. | 


| $1 Grains. [ 


Weight of the Plant | Weight of the Plant | Weight gained by What of the Water Proportion of the In- 


when firſt ſet in when taken out of | the Plant when is expended upon creaſe of the Plant 
Water. the Water. it had ſtood 56 the Plant, to the Expence of 
Days. the Water. 
H 
Hyde-Park Conduit Water alone. 
127 Grains. 255 Grains. | 128 Grains. | 14190 Grains. | as 1 to 110 429. 
28 
3 The ſame Water alone. 
110 Grains. 249 Grains. | 139 Grains. | 13140 Grains. | as 1 to 94 $44, 
K 


The ſame Water, with an Ounce and a Half of common Garden Earth diſſolved in it. 


76 Grains. | 244 Grains. | 168 Grains, | 10731 Grains. | as 1 to 63 534. 
| . 5 bed) 
Hyde-Park Water, with the ſame Quantity of Garden Mold as the former. 
92 Grains, | 376 Grains | 284 Grains. 14950 Grains | as 1 to 52 3%, 
| M 
Hyde-Park Water, diſtilled with a gentle Still. | 
114 Grains. 155 Grains. | 41 rains. | 8803 Grains. | as Þ to 214 ff. 
N 


The Reſidue of the Water which remained in the Still after that in M was diſtilled off. 
94 Grains. [ 


4344 Grains, as 1 to 46 32. 


The Glaſs O had alſo. Hyde-Park Conduit Water, in 
which was diſſolved a Dram of Nitre. The Mint ſet in 
this ſuddenly began to wither and decay, and died in a 
few Days, as likewiſe did two more Sprigs that were ſet 


n it ſucceſſively. In another Glaſs he diſſolved an Ounce 


of good Garden, Mold, and a Drachm of Nitre, and, 
in a third, half an Ounce of Wood Aſhes, and a Drachm 
of Nitre, but the Plants in theſe ſucceeded no better 
than the former. In other Glaſſes he diſſolved ſeveral 
other Sorts of. Earth, Clay, Marls, and Variety of 
Manures, &c. and he ſet Mint in diſtilled Mint Water, 
and made other Axperiments of ſeveral Kinds, in order 


to get a Light and Information what haſtened or retard 
ed, promoted or impeded, Vegetation. 

The Glaſs P, Hyde-Park Conduit Water: In this he 
fixed a Glaſs Tube ten Inches long, the Bore one Sixth 
of an Inch Diameter, filled with very fine and white 
Sand, which he kept from falling down out of the Tube 
into the, Phial, by tying a fine Piece of Silk over that 
End of the Tube that was downwards. Upon Immer- 
ſion of the lower End of it into the Water, this, by 
little and little, aſcended quite up to the Orifice of the 
Tube, and yet, in all the- 56 Days that it ſtood thus, 

a very inconſiderable Quantity of Water had gone off, 
vix. 
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wit. ſcarcely 20 Grains, though the Sand continued 
moiſt up to the Top till the very laſt. 

The Water had imparted a Tincture to the 
Sand quite to the very Top of the Tube, and in the 
Phial it had precipitated a greeniſh Sediment mixed 
with black, To the Bottom and Sides of the Tube, as 
far as it was immerſed in the Water, adhered pretty 
much of the green Subſtance deſcribed above. 

Other like Tubes he filled with Cotton, Lint, Pith 
of Elder, and ſeveral other porous me Subſtan- 
ces, ſetting ſome of them in clear Water, others in 
Water tinged with Saffron, Cochineal, c. and ſeveral 
other Trials were made, in order to give a mechanical 
Repreſentation of the Motion and Diſtribution of the 

uices in Plants, and of ſome other Phznomena ob- 
eryable in Vegetation. 

Several Plants being alſo ſet in the Phials Q. R, 8, 
(fc. ordered in like Manner as thoſe above in Oclober, 
and the following colder Months theſe throve not near 
ſo much ; nor did the Water aſcend nigh the Quantity 
it did in the hotter Seaſons, in which the before cited 
Trials were made. 

The Reſult of all which Experiments he gives us in 
the following Obſervations and Reflexions : 

I. In Plants of the ſame Kind, the leſs they are in Bulk, 
the ſmaller Quantity of of ane Maſs in which they are 
fet is drawn off ; the Conſumption where the Maſs is 4 

val Thickneſs, being pretty nearly proportioned to t 
Bulk of the Plant. 

In Effect, the Water ſeems to aſcend up the Veſſels 
of the Plants, in much the ſame Manner as up a Fil- 
tre; and it is not to be wondered at, that the larger 
Filtre ſhould draw off more Water than the ſmaller ; 
or that a Plant that hath more or larger Veſſels, ſhould 
take up a greater Part of the Fluid in which it is ſet, 
than one that has fewer can. Nor is it thus noted as 
a Thing very conſiderable in itſelf, but chiefly with 

ard to what follows: 

IL. Much the greater Part of the fluid Maſs, thus 
drawn off, and conveyed into the Plant, does not ſettle or 


abide there, but paſſes through their Pores, and exhales up 


into the Atmoſphere. 
That the Water, in theſe Experiments, aſcended 


only through the Veſſels of the Plants is certain, ſinee 
ſome Glaſſes, which had no Plants in them, though 
diſpoſed in the like Manner as the reſt, did remain, at 
the End of the Experiment, as at firſt, and without 
any Diminution of Water, and that the greateſt Part 
of it flies off from the Plant into the Atmoſphere, is as 
certain. 

The leaſt Proportion of the Water expended was to 
the Augment of the Plant, as 46 or 50 to 1; and in 
ſome 100, 200 in t, as. to I. 

Thus ſo continual an Emiſſion of Water, in ſo great 
Plenty, from the Parts of the Plant, affords a manifeſt 


Reaſon, why Countries that abound. with Trees, and the 


larger Vegetables eſpecially, ſhould be very obnoxious 
to Damp, great Humidity in the Air, and more fre- 


quent Rains, than others that are more open and 


free, 


The great Moiſture of the Air was a great Ineonve- 


nience and Annoyance to thoſe who firſt ſettled in Ame- 


rica; which, at that Time was overgrown with Woods. 
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and Groves ; but as theſe were burnt down and de- 
ſtroyed to make Way for Habitations, and the Cul- 
ture of the Earth, the Air mending, changed into a 
Temperature more ſerene and dry than before. 

Nor does this Humidity go off pure and alone, but 
uſually carries with it many Parts of the ſame Nature 
with thoſe whereof the Plant conſiſts ; the craſſer in- 
deed are not fo eaſily borne up into the Atmoſphere, 
but are uſually depoſited on the Surface of the Leaves, 
Flowers and other Parts of the Plants ; whence pro- 
ceed our Mannas, our Honeys, and other gumous Ex- 
udations of Vegetables ; but the finer and lighter Parts 
are with greater Eaſe ſent up into the Atmoſphere, 
thence they are conveyed to our Organs of ſmelling, 
by the Air we draw in Reſpiration, and are pleaſant 
or offenſive, beneficent or injurious to us, according to 
the. Nature of the Plants from whence they ariſe. And 
ſince theſe owe their Riſe to the Water that aſcends 
out of the Earth throngh the Bodies of Plants, we- 
cannot be far to ſeek for the Cauſe why they are more 
numerous in the Air, and a greater Quantity of Odors 
is found exhaling from Vegetables in warm humid Sea- 
ſons, than in any other. 

HI. A greater Part of the terreſtrial Matter that it 
mixed with Water, aſcends up into the Plant as well as the 
Water. 

There was much more terreſtrial Matter at the End 
of the Experiment, m the Water of the Glaſſes that 
had no Plants in them, than in thoſe that had Plants. 
The Garden Mold diflolved in ſome of the Glaſſes was 
conſiderably diminiſhed, and carried off; nay the ter - 
reſtrial and vegetable Maiter was borne up in the Tubes 
filled with Sand, Cotton, Cc. in that Quantity as to be 
evident even to Senſe; and the Bodies in the Cavities 
of the other Tubes, that had their lower Ends immer- 
fed in Water, wherein Saffron, Cochineal, c. had been 
infuſed, were tinged with yellow, purple, &c. 

To look abroad a little towards our Shores and Parts 
within the Verge of the Sea, theſe will prefent us with 
a large Scene of Plants, that, along with the Vegetables, . 
take up more mineral Matter alſo in great Abundance ; 
fuch as our Sea Purſlain, . ſeveral Sorts of Algas, of 
Samphires, and other marine Plants; - thoſe contain 
common Sea Salts, which are the ſame as the Foſſil, 
in ſuch Plenty, as not only plainly to be diſtinguiſhed in 
the Palate, but may be drawn out of them in a conſi- 
derable Quantity; nay ſome affirm - there are Plants 
found, that will yield Nitre and other mineral Salts. 

The vegetable Matter, being very fine and light, is 
ſurpriſingly apt and diſpoſed to attend Water in all its 
Motions, and follow it into each of its Receſſes, as ap- 
pears not only from the Inſtances above alledged, but 
many others, percolate it with all the Care imaginable, 
filter it with ever ſo many Filtrations, yet ſome terreſ- 
trial Matter will remain. 

Dr. Woodward has filtred Water through ſeveral 
Sheets of thick Paper, and after that through very cloſe. 
fine Cloth, twelve Times double, and this over and 
over; and yet a conſiderable Quantity of this Matter 
diſcovered itſelf in the Water after all. 

Now if it thus paſtes Interſtices that are ſo very ſmall 
and fine along with the Water, it is leſs ſtrange it 
ſnould attend it in its Paſſage through the Ducts and 

Paſlage - 
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Paſſages of Plants. It is true filtring and diſtilling of 
Water interrupts, and makes it quit ſome of the earthy 
Matter it was before impregnated withal ; but then that 
which continues with the Water after this, is fine and 
light, and ſuch conſequently, as is in a peculiar Man- 
ner fit for the Growth and Nouriſhment of Vegetables. 

And this is the Caſe of Rain Water. The Quantity 
of terreſtrial Matter it bears up into the Atmoſphere 1s 
not great; but what it doth bear up is chiefly of that 
light Kind, or vegetable Matter, and that too perfectly 
diſſolved, and reduced to ſingle Corpuſcles, all fit to 
enter the Tubes and Veſſels of Plants; on which Ac- 
count it is that this Water is ſo very fertile and prolifick. 

The Reaſon why all the terreſtrial Matter mixed with 
the Water does not aſcend into that, is, that the mine- 
ral Matter makes a great deal of it, which is not only 


groſs and ponderous, but ſcabrous and inflexible, and 


ſo not diſpoſed to enter the Pores of the Roots ; be- 
ſides, a great many of the ſimple vegetable Particles 
do by Degrees unite and form ſmail Clods, or Molecule, 
which ſtick to the Extremities of the Roots of thoſe 
Plants, and others of them entangled in a looſer Man- 
ner from the Nubeculz, or green Bodies, ſo commonly 
obſerved in ſtagnant Water; theſe, when thus con- 
joined are too big to enter the Pores, or aſcerd up the 
Veſſels of Plants, which ſingly they might have done. 

Hence it is, that in Agriculture, be the Earth never 
ſo rich, good, and fit for the ProduQtion of Corn, or 
other Vegetables, little will come of it, unleſs the Par- 
ticles be ſeparated and looſe ; and it is on this Account 
ſuch Pains are beſtowed in the digging, tilling, plough- 
ing, fallowing, harrowing, and breaking the clodded 
Lumps of Eaith; and it is the ſame Way that Sea Salt, 
Nitre, and other Salis promote Vegetation. 

Some Authors imagine Nitre eſſential to Plants, and 
that nothing in the Vegetable Kingdom is tranſacted 
without it; but Dr. Naodtward ſays, by all the Triols 
he has been able to make, the Thing ſeems to him 
quite otherwiſe ; and when contiguous to the Plant, 
Nitre rather deſtroys than nouriſhes it. This I have 
myſelf found to be true, for by ſcattering ſome Nitre 
round the Roots of three or four Plants, it killed them 
in a few Days. 

But Nitre and other Salts certainly looſen the Earth, 
and ſeparate the concreted Parts of it, by that Means 

"fitting and diſpoſing them to be aſſumed by the Water, 
and carried up into the Seed or Plant for its Formation 
and Increaſe. 

It is evident to Obſervation, how apt all Sorts of 
Salts are to be wrought upon by Moiſture, how eaſily 
they run with it; and when theſe are drawn off, and 
have deſerted the Lumps with which they are incorpo- 
rated, they muſt moulder immediately, and fall aſunder 
in courſe, 

The hardeſt Stone that is to be met with, if it hap- 
pens (as it frequently does) to have any Salt intermixed 
with the Sand of which it conſiſts, upon its being expo- 
fed in a humid Air, in a ſhort Time diſſolves and crum- 


bles all to Pieces; and much more will clodded Earth 


or Clay, which is not of ſo compact and ſolid a Conſti- 
tution. wEY X 

Lime likewiſe is in the ſame Way Serviceable in this 
Affair. The Huſbandmen ſay, it does not fatten, but 
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only mellows the Ground, by which they mean, it doth 
not contain any Thing in itſelf, that is of the ſame Na- 
ture with the vegetable Mould, or afford any Matter 
fit for the Formation of Plants, but merely ſoftens and 
relaxes the Earth; by that Means rendering it more 
capable of entering the Seeds and Vegetables ſet in it, 
in order to their Nouriſhment, than otherwiſe it would 
have been. | 

The Properties of Lime are well known, and how 
apt it is to be put into a Ferment and Commotion by 
Water ; nor 'can ſuch Commotion ever happen, when 
Lime is mixed with Earth, however hard and clodded it 
may be, without opening and looſening it. 

V. The Plant is more or leſs nouriſhed, in Proportion 
as the Water in which it lands, contains a greater or 
ſmaller Quantity of in terreſtrial Matter in it. 

The Truth of this Propoſition is diſcernible through 
the whole Proceſs of the Doctor's Experiments. T 
Mint in one of the Glaſſes was of much the ſame Bulk 
and Weight with that of two or three others; but the 
Water in which the firſt was, being River Water, which 
was apparently more copiouſly ſtored with terreſtrial 
Matter, than the Spring or Rain Water, in which the 
other ſtood, occaſioned it to arrive at almoſt double the 
Bulk that either of them had, and with a leſs Expence 
of Water too. 

So likewiſe the Mint in another Glaſs, in the Water 
of which was diſſolved a ſmall Quantity of good Gar- 
den Mold ; though it had the Diſedvantage to be leſs 
when firſt ſet, than either of the Mints in the two other 
Glaſſes had, the Water in which was the very ſame as 
the firſt, only none of the Earth mixed with it ; yet in 
a ſhort Time the Plant not only overtook, but much 
outſtripped the other. 

The Reaſon why the Proportion of the Increaſe of 
the Plant was limited to the Quantity of proper terreſ- 
trial Matter in the Water, is, that all, even vegetable 
Matter, is not proper for the Nouriſhment of every 
Plant; nor do there want good Indications, that every 
Kind requires a peculiar and ſpecific Matter for its For- 
mation and Nouriſhment ; nay each Part of the ſame 
Vegetable ; and that there are very many and different 
Ingredients to go to the Compoſition of the ſame indi- 
vidual Plant. | 

If therefore the Soil wherein any Vegetable or Seed 
is planted, contains all or moſt of theſe Ingredients, and 
thoſe in due Quantity, it will grow and thrive, other- 
wiſe it will not. If there be not as many Sorts of Cor - 
puſcles as are requiſite for the Conſtitution of the main 
and more eſſential Parts of the Plont, it will not proſper” 
at all, If there are theſe, and not in ſufficient Plenty, 
it will never arrive to its natural Stature, or if any of 
the leſs neceſſary and eſſential Corpuſcles are wanting, 
there will be ſome Failure in the Plant. It will be de- 
fective in Smell, "Caſte, Colour, and ſome other Way. 

Indeed it is inconceivable, how one uniform homo- 
geneous Matter, having its Principles, or original Parts, 
of the ſame Subſtance, Conſtitution, Magnitude, Fi- 

re and Gravity, ſhould conſtitute Bodies fo unlike in 
all thoſe Reſpects, as vegetables of different Kinds are; 
nay even as the different Parts of the ſame Vegetable ; 
that one ſhould carry a reſinous, another a milky, a 


third a yellow, and a fourth a red Juice in its Veins ; 


that 


that c 
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that one affords a fragrant, another an offenſive Smell; 
one ſweet to the Taſte, another acid, bitter, acerb, 
auſtere, &c. that one ſhould be nouriſhing another poi- 
ſonous ; one purging, another aſttingent; and theſe all 
receive their Nouriſhment from the ſame Soil. 

A Cataputia, titbymalus latifolius cataputia difa, in 
one of the Glaſſes afforded but a little Increaſe, only 

+ Grains all the white, though 2501 Grains of Water 
were ſpent upon it; but this might poſſibly be owing 
not to the Water's wanting Matter fit for the Nouriſh- 
ment of that particular Plant, but from its being an 
improper Medium for that to grow in. Too much of 
that Liquor in ſome Plants may probably hurry the 
terreſtrial Matter through the Veſſels too faſt for them 
to lay hold of it. 

But a farther Proof of this Matter is, that the Soil 
once proper for the Production of ſome Sort of Vege- 
tables, does not ever continue ſo, but in Tra& of Time 
loſes its Property ; and ſooner in ſome Lands, and later 
in others. 

As for Example: If Wheat be ſown upon Land 
proper for that Grain, the firſt Crop will ſucceed very 
well, and 
Ground is in Heart, as the Farmers call it; but ina tew 
Years it will produce no more, if ſowed with that 
Corn; ſome other Grain» it may, as Barley; and after 
this has been ſown ſo oft, that the Land can bring no 
more of ir, it may afterward yield ſome good Oats, and 
perhaps Peas after them. 

At length it becomes barren; the vegetative Matter 
that at firſt it abounded with, being reduced by the 
ſucceſſive Crops, and moſt of it born off, each ſort of 


Grain takes out that peculiar Matter that is proper far 


its own Nouriſhment. 
It may be brought to bear another Series of the ſame 
Vegetables ; but not till it is ſupplied with another Fund 


of Matter of the like Sort with what it farſt contained; 


either by the Ground's lying fallow for ſome Time, till 


the Rain hath poured a freſh Stock upon it, or by the 


- 


manuring it. 


That this Supply is of the like Sort is evident by the- 


ſeveral Manures found beſt to promote the Vegetation ; 
which are chiefly either of Parts of Vegetables, or of 
Animals ; of Animals, which either derive their own 
Nouriſhment immediately from, vegetable Bodies, or 
trom other Animals that do ſo; in particular, the 
Blood, Excrements, and Urine of Animals that do ſo; 
Shaving of Horns and Hoofs, Hair, Feathers, calcined 
Shells, Lees of Wine and Beer, Aſhes of all Sorts of 
vegetable Bodies, Leaves, Straw, Roots, and Stubble, 
turned into Earth by ploughing, or otherwiſe, to rot 
and diſſolve there. 

Theſe are our beſt. Manures; and, being vegetable 


Subſtances, when refunded back again into the Earth,. 


ſerve for the Formation of other Bodies. 


But to apply this to Gardens, where the Trees, 


Shrubs, and Herbs, after their having continued in one 
Station till they have derived thence the greateſt Part 
of the Matter fit for their Increaſe, will decay and de- 
generate, unleſs either freſh Earth, or ſome fit Manure, 
be applied to them. 
It is true oy may maintain themſelves there for 
e 


ſome Time, by 


rhaps the ſecond and third, as long as the 


nding forth Roots farther and farther, 
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to an Extent all around, to fetch in more Proviſion ; 
but at laſt they muſt have a freſh Supply brought to 
them, or they will decay. 

All theſe Inſtances argue a particular terreſtrial Mat- 
ter, and not Water, for the Subject to which Plants 
owe their Increaſe; were it Water only, there would 
be no need of Manures, or changing the Species ; the 
Rain falls in all Places, in this Field and in that, indif- 
ferently, on one Side of an Orchard or Garden, as well 
as the other ; nor could there be any Reaſon, why a 
„L of — ſhould yield Wheat one Vear and not 
the next, ſince the Rain ſhowers down all ali 
the Earth. 1 

V. Vegetables are nat farmed of Water, But of a cer- 
tain peculiar terreſtrial Matter. 

It has been ſhewn, that there is a conſiderable Quan 
tity of this Matter both in Spring, Rain, and River 
Water ; and the Experiments before mentioned ſhew, 
that the much greateſt Part of the fluid Maſs, that al- 
cends up into Plants, does not ſettle or abide there, but 
paſſes through the Pores of them, and exhales into the 
Atmoſphere; and that a great Part of the terreſtrial 
Matter, mixed with the Water, paſſes up into the Plant 
along with it, and that the Plant is more or leſs aug- 
mented, in Proportion as the Water contains a greater 
or leſs Quantity of. Matter; from all which we may 
reaſonably inter, that Earth, and not Water, is the 
Matter which conſtitutes Vegetables. 

One of the Sprigs of Mint before mentioned drew up 
into it 2501 Grains of the fluid Maſs, and yet had re- 
ceived but 34 Grains of Increaſe from it. 

A ſecond, though it had at firſt the Diſadvantage to 
be much leſs than a third, yet being ſet in Water, 


wherein Earth had been plentifully mixed, and the other 
in Water without any ſuch Earth, it had vaſtly outgrown 


it, weighing at leaſt 145 Grains more than that did. 

A. fourth Plant, though at firſt a great deal leſs than 
the fifth, yet being ſet in. foul craſs Water, that was 
left in-the Still, after that in which the laſt was ſet was 
drawn off,, had gained in. Weight at the End, above 
double what that in the finer and thinder Water had. 


The Proportion of the Augment of that Plant, which 
throve moſt, was in the ſaid Maſs ſpent upon it, but as 


1 to 46; in others as 1 to 60, 100, 200 ; and in the 
Cataputia, but as 1 to 714. 

One of the Sprigs took up 39 Grains of Water a 
Day, one Day with another, which was much more 
than the whole Plant originally ; and yet it gained not 
z of a Grain a Day in Weight. | 

And another took up 253 Grains a Day, which was. 
near twice as much as its original Weight ; and after 
all the daily Increaſe of the Plant was no more than 
2 354 Grains. 

VI. Spring and Rain Water - contain near- an- equal 


Charge of vegetable Matter; River Water mere than 


eitber of them. 
Theſe Proportions hold in the main; but a ſtrict and 


juſt Compoſition is hardly to be expected; inaſmuch as 
in all Probability, the Water that falls in Rain, con- 


tains ſometimes a greater Share of terreſtrial Matter, 


than that which falls at other Times; a more powerful 


and intenſe Heat, of Neceſſity, hurrying up a larger 


Quantity of that Matter, along with the humid Vapours 
that: 
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that form Rain, than one more feeble and remiſs poſſibly 
Can. 

The Water of one Spring may flow forth with a 
higher Charge of this Matter than that of another, 
this depending partly upon the Quickneſs of the Ebul- 
lition of the Water, and partly on the Quantity of that 
latter latent in the Strata, through which the Fluid 
paſſes, and the greater or leſs Laxity of thoſe Strata; 
for the ſame Reaſon the Water of one River may a- 
bound wich it more than that of another; nay the ſame 
River, when much agitated and in Commotion, muſt 
bear up more of it, than when it moves with leſs Rapi- 
dity and Violence. That there is a great Quantity of 
ordinary Fertility of the Earth, the Nile affords a preg- 
nant Inſtance, and ſo does the Ganges and other Rivers, 
which annually overflowing the neighbouring Plains, 
their Banks ſhew the faireſt and largeſt Crops of any in 
the World. | 

VII. Vater ſerves only for a Vehicle to the torreſtrial 
Matter which Forms Vegetablas, and does not itſelf make 
any Augmentation to them. 

Where the proper terreſtrial Matter is wanting, the 
Plant is not augmented, though never ſo much Water 
aſcend into it: Water then is not the Matter that com- 
poſes vegetable Bodies; it is only the Agent that con- 
veys the Matter into them, that diſtributes it to their 
ſeveral Parts to their Nouriſhment; that Matter is ſſug- 
giſh and inactive, and would lie eternally confined to its 
Beds of Earth, without fadvancing vp into Plants, did 
not Water, or ſome like Inftrument, fetch it forth, and 
carry it into them. 

J bis Fluid is capacitated ſeveral Ways for the Office 
here aſſigned it, hy 4be Figure of its Parts, which ap- 
- pears from many Experiments to be exactly and ma- 
: thematically ſpherical, their ſurfaces being perfectly po- 
lite, and without any the leaſt Irregularities. | 

It is evident, that Corpuſcles of ſuch a Figure are 
eafity ſuſceptible of Motion, and ſar above any others 
whatever, and conſequently more capable of moving 
and conveying other Matte? that is not fo adtive ; then 
the Intervals of the Bodies of that Figure are, in re- 
ſpect to their Bulk, of all others the largeſt, and fo the 
moſt fitted to- receive and entertain foreign Matter in 
them; befides as far as the Trials hitherto made inform 
us, the conſtituent Corpuſcles of Water are each ſingly 
conſidered” abſolutely folid, and do not yield to the 
greateſt external Force; this ſecures their Figure againſt 
any Alteration, and the Intervals of their Corpuſcles 
muſt be always alike. | 

By the latter it will be ever diſpoſed to receive Mat- 
ter into it; and by the former, when once received, 
to bear it along with it. Water is farther capacitated 
to be a Vehicle to this Matter, by the Tenuity and 
Fineneſs of the Corpuſcles of which it conſiſts. We 
hardly know any Fluid in all Nature, except Fire, 
whoſe conſtituent Parts are fo exceeding ſubtile and 
" ſmall as thoſe of Water are; they will paſs Pores and 
Interſtices that neither Air nor any other Fluid will. 
- This. enables them to enter the Tubes, and fineſt Veſ- 
ſels of Plants, and to introduce the terreſtrial Matter, 
and convey it to all Parts of them, whilſt each, by 
means of Organs it is ended with for that Purpoſe, in- 
tercepts and aſfumes into itſelf, fuch Particles as are 
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ſuitable to its own Nature, letting -the reſt paſs on 
through the common Ducts. | 

VIII. Water is not capable of performing this Office 15 
Plants, unleſs aſfiſied by a due Quantity of Heat. 

eat muſt concur, or Vegetation will not ſucceed. 
The Plants ſet in the Glafles in Ocleber, and the fol. 
lowing Months, had not near the Quantity of Water 
ſent up into them, or ſo great an additional Increaſe by 
much as thoſe that were ſet in June, July, or the hotter 
Months. / 

It is plain the Water has no Power of moving itſelf, 
or riſing to the vaſt Height it doth, in the more tall and 
loſty Plants ; fo far from it, that it doth not appear by 
any Diſcovery yet made, that even its own Fluidity 
conſiſts in the inteſtine Motion of its Parts, whatever 
the Carteſſunt thank, | 

Indeed we want nothing more to ſolve all the Phæ- 
nomena of Fluidity than ſuch a Figure and Diſpoſition 
of Parts as Water has: Spherical Corpuſcles muſt Rand 
ſo tickliſh upon each other, as to be ſuſceptible of every 
Impreſſion, and though not perpetually in Motion, 


muſt be always ready and liable to be put into it by 


any the flighteſt Force immaginable. It is true, the Parts 
of Fire or Heat are not capable of moving themſelves 
any more than thoſe of Water, but they are more ſub- 
tile, light, and active than thoſe are, and fe the more 
eaſily put in Motion. 

That the Concourſe of Heat is really neceſſary in 
this Work, appears not only from the Experiments be- 
fore us, but from all Nature, from the Fields and Fo- 
reſts, Gardens and Orchards. We ſee in Autumn, as 
the Sun's Power is gradually leſs and leſs, ſo its Effect 
on Plants is remitted, and Vegetation flackens by little 
and little, 

Its Failure is firſt diſcernible in Trees, which being 
raiſed higheſt above the Earth, require a more intenſe 
Heat to elevate the Water charged. with Nouriſhment 
to their Tops, fo that, for Want of freſh Support and 


Nutriment, they ſhed their Leaves, unleſs ſupported by 


a very firm and hard Conſtitution, as our Evergreens 
are. Next, the Shrubs part with theirs; then the 
Herbs and lower Tribes, the Heat at length not being 
ſufficient to ſupply even to thoſe, though ſo near the 
Earth, the Fund of their Nouriſhment. 

As the Heat returns the ſucceeding Spring, they all 
recruit again, and are furniſhed with freſh Supplies, 
and verdure, but firſt, thoſe which are loweſt, and 
neareſt the Farth, and that require a leſs Degree of 
Heat to raiſe the Water with its earthy Charge into 
them, then the Shrubs and higher Vegetables in their 
Turn, and laſtly the Trees. 

As the Heat increaſes, it grows too powerful, and 
hurries the Matter with too great Rapidity through the 
finer and more tender Plants; theſe therefore go off 
and decay, and others, that are more hardy and vi- 
gorous, and require a greater Degree of Heat, ſucceed 


1n their Order. By which Mechaniſm, provident Na- 


ture furniſhes us with a very various and different Enter- 


tainment, and what is beſt ſuited to each Seaſon all the 


Year round. 
As the Heat of the ſeveral Seaſons affords us a dif- 


ferent Face of Things, the ſeveral diſtant Climates * 4 
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the different Scengs.of Nature, and Productions of he 2. VIII A folis-integris fliculis ereflis. Lin. Sp. P. 
Earth. 5 641. Vella with entire Leaves, and erett Pods. sudo 
Thee potter Countries, onlinatily yield the largeſt and ꝙ ii flore auceii-luteo. G. B. P. 240: Baſtard Cytiſus 
talleſt Trees, and thoſe too ina much greater Variety with a Flower like the yellow Wall Flower. 
than the-calder,; .oven. theſe Plants common to bothat- The 1 Sort grows naturally in Valencia z it is. an 
tain to a much greater Bulk in the ſouthern, than in annual Plant, Which ſeldom riles more than 1 Fobt 
the northern Climates. high. The Stalk divides toward the Top, into ſeversl 
Nay, there are ſame Regions ſo, cold, that they, taiſe Branches, each ending in a looſe Spike of Flowers, 
no Vegetables at all to a conſiderable Sue, this we learn which are followed by round ſwelling Pots, having a 
from —— Iceland, and other Parts of like cold leafy Border or Creſt on the Top, which is hollowed 
Situation and · Condition; in theſe there ate no Teees, like alhlelmet. The Pod opens with 2 Valves, and has 
and the Shrubs are poot, little, and low. 2 Cells which contain roundiſh Seeds, like thoſe of Muſ- 
Again, in the warmer Climates, and ſuch as ,furnifh tard. The Leaves are jagged, and end in many Points. 
Trees and the large Vegetables, if there happen a Re- This Plant is preſerveil in Gardens for Variety, but 
miſſion or Diminution of the uſual Heat, their Produc- a, it is not very beautiful, nor of any Uſe, it is {idom 
tions are impeded in Proportion. -Qur.own Summers : cultivated unſeſs in Botanick Gardens. If the Seetls of 
give us Proof enough of this, for though at ſuch Times this Plant are permitted · to ſcatter, the Plants will come 
there is Heat ſufficient to raiſe the vegetative Matter up, and thrive very well ; or if they are fown in Au- 
into the lower Plants, as Wheat, Batley, Peas, and the tumn, they will-ſucceed much better than thofe ſown 
like, and we have Plenty of Strawberries, Raſpberries, in the Spring; for when the Seaſon proves dry, thoſe 
Gooſberries, Currants, and the:Fruits of ſuch Vegeta- Seeds which are ſown in the Spring frequently lie in the 
bles as are low, and near the Barth, and a moderate Ground till the following Autumn, before the Plants 
Store of «Cherries, Plumha, Sc. and ſome othete, that appear ; whereas thoſe which are fown'in Autumn, al- 
row at ſomething of a greater Height, yet our Apples, ways come up ſoon after, or early in the Spring, fo will 
Pears, Peaches, NeRarines, and-Grapes, and thetPro- more certainſy produce tipe Seeds. Theſe Plants ſhould 


duction of warmer Countries, have been fewer, and not be tranſplanted; therefore the Seeds ſhould be ſown 


thaſe not ſo thorougbly ripened, and brought to Per- where the Plants ate to remain, and if they are kept 
ſection as they ate in more benign Seaſons. lean from Weeds, and thinned where they are too 
Nor is it that, Heat only which promotes Vegetation, cloſe, they will require no other Culture. 
but any other indifferently, according to its Power and The 24 Sort grows naturally in Spain. The Leaves 
Degree, as we find from our Stoves, hot Beds, &c. of this are enrire, hairy, and ſit cloſe to the Stalk ; they 
Aud by the rightly adapting of theſe artificial;Heats, are oval, and of a greyiſh Colour. The Stalks become 
the Eng/rſþ Gardeners have of late Years ſo much im- ligneous ; they riſe about 2 Feet high, and are termina- 
.provedt eir Ont, AS in 72 great Meaſure to ſupply the ted by roundiſh Bunches of pale yellow Flowers, which 
Want of natural Heat, aud to vie with the 'Beople, ſtreteh out in Length; the Flowers have 4 Croſs-ſhaped 
who inhabit Countries ſeveral Degrees South of Eng- Petals, and are ſueceeded by Pods like the former. This 
land, in the eatly Products of eſculent Plants, and the Plant will continue 2 or 3 Vears; it is propagated by 
accelerating and ripening the Fruits of the warmeſt-Cli- Seeds as the former. | | 
mates. And as the Knowledge of Vegetation is im- VERATRUM. Tourn. Tnfl. R. H. 272. Tab. 145. 
proved, and the Practitioners of the Art are better ac- Lin, Gen. Pl, 1013. White Hellebore ; in French, Ele- 
quainted with the Theory, it may be hoped the Art bore blanc. 


may be farther.extended and improved; therefore it is 
highly neceſſary, that the Theory of Vegetation ſhould 
be ſtudied by every Perfon-who propoſes to make any 
Proficiency in Gardening and Agriculture. 
VELLA. Lin. Gen. Pl. J 14. Spaniſh Creſs. 
The Cbaraſlers are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is cylindrical, and com- 
poſed of 4 linear obtuſe Leaves which drop off. The 
flower bas 4 Petals placed in Form of .a (Croſs, whoſe 
Tails are the Length of tbe E nt, and fix Stamina 
of | the ſame Length, 2 of which are a little Porter, ler- 
minated by ſingle Summits, and an oval Germen, ſupport- 
ing a conical Style, erowned by.a fongle Stigma. The Ger- 
men afterward turns to a globular Capſule with 2 Cells, 


divided by an intermediate Partition twice as large as the 


Pad, and is eval. and erefl, firetching beyond the | Capſule, 
each Cell containing 1 Seed. fo of oh 
The Species are, 

1. VELLA foliis pinnatifidis, filiculis pendulis Lin. Sp. 
Pl. 641. Vella with Wing: pointed Leaves, and hanging 
Pods. Noſturtium ſyluefire Valentinum. Au. Hiſt, 2. 
p. 130. 98 Creſs of Valentia. 

OL. II. 


The Obarac lers are, 

It bas hermaphrodite and male Flowers intermixed in 
the ſame Spike. "The Flowers have no Empalement ; they 
beve 6 oblong Spear-ſbaped Petals which are permanent, 
and 6 Awl-ſbaped Stamina fitting on the Point of tbe Ger. 
men, ſpreading aſunder, terminated by quadrangular Sum- 
mits ; they have 3 obling ere#! Germina fitting on the Style, 
which are ſcarce wiſible, crowned by a ſingle ſpreading 
Stigma. The Germina become 3 oblong, ere, compreſſed 
Capſules with 1 Cell, opening on the Infide, including ma- 
-ny oblong, compreſſed, membranaceous Seeds. The male 
Flowers have the ſame Characters as the hermaphrodite, 


- but are barren. 


The Species are, 

1: VERATRUM racemo r corellis erec- 
tit. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1044. hite Hellebore with a Spike 
-decompounded above, and ereQ Petals. Veratrum flere 
fſubviridi. Journ. Inft. R. H. 27 3. White Hellebore with 

a greeniſh Flower. | f 
2. VERATRUM racemo compeſito, corollis patentiſſimis. 
Lin. Sp. PL 1044. White Hellebore with a compound 
Spike, and very ſpreading Petals. Veratrum flore atroru- 
4 D bentc. 
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bente. Tourn. Infi, R. H. 213. White Hellebore with a 
dark red Flower. 

» VERATRUM Yacems ciſſimo, foliis ſeſſulibus. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 1044. White Hellebore with a ſingle Spike, 
and Leaves ſitting cloſe to the Stalk. Veratrum caule 
ſimplici ſſimo, foliis ſeſſilibus. Flor. Virg.“ 195. White 
Hellebore with a ſingle Spike. 

4. VERATRUM racemo ſimplici ſſimo, corollis patentibus 
flaminibus longioribus. hite Hellebore with a ſingle 
Spike of Flowers, ſpreading Petals, and longer Stamina. 

The 1 Sort grows naturally on the Mountains in 
Auſtria, Helvetia, and Greece, The Root is perennial, 
and compoſed of many thick Fibres gathered into a 
Head; the Leaves are oblong, oval, 10 Inches long, and 
5 broad in the Middle, and rounded at the Points, ha- 
ving many longitudinal Plaits like thoſe of Gentian ; 
the Stalks riſe 3 or 4 Feet high, and branch out -on 
every Side almoſt their whole Length; under each of 
theſe Branches is placed a narrow plaited Leaf, which 
diminiſhes in its Size as it is nearer the Top of the 
Stalk. The Branches and principal Stalk are termina- 
ted by Spikes of Flowers ſet very cloſe together, which 
are compoſed of 6 Petals which ſtand erect; theſe are 
reen, and in their Center is ſituated 3 obtuſe Germina. 

rom the Point of theſe ariſe 6 Stamina which ſpread 
aſunder, and are terminated by four-cornered Summits. 
Theſe appear in June and Fuly, and are each ſucceeded 
by oblong compreſſed Capſules with 1 Cell, filled with 
membranaceous Seeds, 
The 2d Sort grows naturally in Hungary and Siberia; 
it has a perennial Root like the former. The Leaves 
are longer and thinner than thoſe of the firſt Sort; the 
are plaited in the like Manner, but are of a yellowi 
green Colour, and appear ſooner in the Spring; the 
Stalk riſe higher than thoſe of the former. It has 
ewer Leaves upon it, and does not branch out into ſo 
many Spikes : The Flowers of this are of a dark red 
Colour, and the Petals ſpread open flat, in which it dif- 
ſers from the former. This flowers almoſt a Month be- 
fore the other. : 7 
The zd Sort grows naturally in Virginia, and other 
Parts of North America, where it is ſometimes called 
Rattle Snake Root. The Root of this is tuberous and 
large; the Leaves are oblong, and ſhaped like thoſe of 
Plantain, having ſeveral longitudinal Furcows or Plaits ; 
they are 4 or 5 Inches long, and 2 broad in the Middle, 
| ing themſelves on the Ground. Between theſe 
come out a ſingle Stalk which riſes near a Foot high, 
having a few very ſmall Leaves or Sheaths placed alter- 
nately, and at the Top the Flowers are produced in a 
fingle, thick, cloſe Spike ; they are ſmall, and of a yel- 
lowiſh white Colour; theſe appear in June, but are 
rarely ſucce by Seeds here. 

The 4th was fent me from Philadelphia by Ms. 

obn Bartram, who found it growing naturally in that 

ntry. The Root of this is compoſed of thick fleſhy 
Fibres ; the Leaves are oblong, oval, of a light green 
Colour, having 6 longitudinal Veins or Plaits ; they are 
4 or 5, Inches long, and between 2 and 3 broad, ſpread- 
ing on the Ground; theſe are rounded at their Points, 
and continue all the Vear. In the Center of the Leaves 
fprings up a ſingle erect Stalk a Fuot high, having a 
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to the Stalk, which end in acute Points. The Stalk is 
terminated by a thick obtuſe Spike of dark red Flowers, 
whoſe Petals ſpread open flat. In the Center of the 
Petals is ſituated 3 obtuſe Germina joined together, 
from whoſe Point ariſe 6 Stamina which ſpread — 
and are longer than the Petals; theſe are terminated b 

four · cornered Summits of a purple blue Colour. This 
Plant flowers the latter End of Fune, and in warm Sea- 
ſons the Seeds will ripen here. | 

The firſt of theſe Plants is that which is ordered for 
medicinal Uſe, and is by much the ſtronger and more 
acrid Plant of the two; 2 when both Sorts are placed 
near each other, the Snails will entirely devour the 
Leaves of the ſecond Sort, when at the ſame Time they 
ſcarcely touch thoſe of the firſt. 

Theſe Plants are very pretty Ornaments, when plan- 
ted in the Middle of open Borders of the Pleaſure Gar- 
den, for if they are placed near Hedges or Walls, where 
Snails generally harbonr, they will greatly deface the 
Leaves, eſpecially of the ſecond Sort, by eating them 
full of Holes before they are unfolded, and as a great 
Part of the Beauty of theſe Plants is in their broad-fol- 
ded Leaves, ſo, when they are thus defaced, the Plants 
make but an indifferent Appearance. 

Both theſe Sorts may be propagated by parting their 
Roots in Autumn, when their Leaves decay, but they 
ſhould not be parted too ſmall, for that will prevent 
their flowering the following Summer; theſe Heads 
ſhould be planted in a light freſh rich Soil, in which they 
will thrive exceedingly, and produce ſtrong Spikes of 
Flowers. The Roots ſhould not be removed oftener 


than once in 3 or 4 Years, by which Time, (if they 


like the Soil) they will be very ſtrong, and produce man 
Heads to be taken off, but if they are frequently tranſ- 
planted, it will prevent their increaſing, and cauſe them 
to flower very weak. | 

Theſe Plants may alfo be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown as ſoon as ripe, either in a Bed or Box 
filled with freſh light Earth, and the Ground kept con- 
ſtantly from Weeds. In the Spring the Plants will ap- 
pear, at which Time, if the Seafon be dry, you ſhould 
now and then refreſh them with Water, which will 
greatly promote their Growth, and you muſt carefully 
clear them from Weeds, which, if permitted to grow, 
will ſoon overſpread and deſtroy theſe Plants while 
young. The Autumn following, when their Leaves 


decay, you ſhould prepare a Bed of freſh light Earth, 


and carefully take up the young Plants (obſerving not to 
break theis Roots), plant them therein about 6 


Inches fquare, where they may remain until they are 


ſtrong enough to flower, when they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into the Borders of the Pleaſure Garden ; but, 
as theſe Plants ſeldom flower in leſs than 4 Years from 
Seed, this Method of propagating them is not much 
practiſed in England. 

The two American Sorts are at preſent rare in the 
Engliſh Gardens, but, as they are hardy enough to thrive 
in the open Air, in a few Years they may become plen- 
oy 5 may be propagated by ts or Seeds, as. 

e former. 


VERBASCUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 146. Tab. Gr. 


Lin. Gen. Pl. 211. Mullein; in French Bowillon Blanc. 
few Veltiges or ſmall Leaves ſtanding alternatcly clole 
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The Charafers are, 
The Flower bas a ſmall permanent Empalement of 1 
Leaf, cut into 5 Parts; it hath 1 Wheel-ſhaped Petal, 


with a very ſhort cylindrical Tube, the Brim ſpreading, 


and cut into 5 oval obtuſe Segments, and 5 Aw!-ſbaped Sta- 
mina, ſborter than the Petal, terminated by roundiſh, com- 
preſſed, ere] Summits, with a roundiſh Germen, ſup- 
porting a ſlender Style inclining to the Stamina, crowned 
by a thick obtuſe Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes a 
roundi ſb — with 2 Cells, opening at the Top, havin 
a balf oval Receptacle fixed to the Partition, and filled wit 
angular Seeds. 
The Species are, 

1. VERBASCUn folits decurrentibus ulringue tomentoſic. 
Vir. Cliff. 13. Mullein with running Leaves woolly on 
both Sides. Verbaſeum mas latifolium luteum. C. B. P. 
239. Great white Mullein, Hig Taper, orCows-langwort. 

2+ VERBASCUM — cuneiformi oblongis. Hort. Up/. 
45. Mullein with oblong Wedge-ſhaped Leaves. Verbaſ- 
cum pulverulentum, flore lute par vo. J. B. Hoary Mul- 
lein with ſmall yellow Flowers. 

3. VERBASCUM foliis cordato-oblongis, ſubtus incanis, 

ſpicis racemoſis. ullein with oblong Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves hoary on their under Side, and branching Spikes 
of Flowers. Ferbaſcum fæmina, flore albs. C. B. P. 239. 
Female Mullein with a white Flower. 
4. VsRBASCUM foliis radicalibus ovatis petiolatis, cau- 
linis oblongis ſeſſilibus ſubtus tomentoſis — Mullein 
with oval lower Leaves growing on Foot Stalks, but 
thoſe on the Stalks oblong, ſawed, woolly on their un- 
der Side, and ſitting cloſe. Verbaſcum blattarie foliis 
nigrum, amplioribus foliis luteis, apicibus purpuraſcenti- 
bus. Fler. Leyd. Boerb. Ind. alt. 1. 228. Mullein with 
black Mullein Leaves, large yellow Petals to the Flow- 
er, and purple Summits. 

5. VERBASCUM foliis _— _—_— W—_ 

ribus in ſpicd denſiſſimd ſeſſilibus. Haller, Helvet. 507. 
1 . up oval _ — Leaves woolly on both 
Sides, and Flowers diſpoſed in thick Spikes ſitting cloſe 
io the Stalk. Yerbaſcum femina, — luteo magno. C. 
B. P. 239. Female Mullein with a large yellow Flower. 

6, —— foliit ſerratis ſupernè rugeſis, inferns 
ſubbir ſuti s, petiolis rameſis, ſtaminum barbd 323 
Haller. Helvet. $11. Mullein with ſawed Leaves whoſe 
upper Sides are rough, thoſe on the under Side hairy, 
branching Foot Stalks, and purpliſh Beards to the Sta- 
mina. Ferbaſcum nigrum, flore ex lutee-purpuraſcente. 
C. B. P. 240. Black Mullein, with a yellowiſh purple 
Flower, commonly called Sage-leaved black Mullein. 

7. VERBASCUM foliis radicalibus . ſinuat is un- 
dat is tementoſis, caulinis cordatis xicaulibus nudiuſcu- 
lis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 178. Mullein with the lower Leaves ob- 
long, ſinuated, woolly, and waved, and thoſe on the 
Stalks Heart-ſhaped, embracing the Stalks with their 
Baſe, and almoſt naked. Verbaſcum nigrum, folio papa- 
veris corniculati, C. B. P. 240. Black Mullein with a 
horned Poppy Leaf. 

8. VerBASCUM foliis amplexicaulibus oblongis glabris, 
pedunculis ſolitariis. Hort. Upſ. 46. Mullein with ob- 
long ſmooth Leaves embracing the Stalks, and ſingle 
Foot Stalks to the Flowers. Blattaria alba. C. B. P. 241. 
White Moth Mullein. 

9. VerBASCUM foliir radicalibus pinnato-finuatir, cau · 


. 
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linis dentatis acuminatis ſemi-amplexicaulibur, pedunculis 
falitariis. Mullein with the lower Leaves jagged like 
Wings, thoſe on the Stalks acute pointed, indented, and 
half embracing the Stalks, and ſingle Foot Stalks to the 
Flowers. Blattaria lutea, folio langs, laciniato. C. B. P. 
240. Yellow Moth Mollein with a long jagged Leaf. 

10. VERBASCUM foliis ovato-oblengis obſolel? crenatir, 
utrinque virentibus petiolatit, caule ramoſo. Mullein with 
oblong oval Leaves having obſolete Crenatures, and 
both Sides green with a branching Stalk. Blattaria fle- 
re ferrugineo. H. R. Par. Moth Mullein with an Iron-co- 
loured Flower. 

11. VERBASCUM foliisradicalibus oblongis integerrimis, 
utringue viridibus, caulinis acutis ſeſßlibus, pedunculis ag- 
gregatis. Mullein with oblong entire lower Leaves green 
on both Sides, thoſe on the Stalks acute-pointed and 
ſitting cloſe, and cluſtered Foot Stalks. Blattaria annua, 
flare majore lutes, capſuld item majore Mor. Hiſt. 2. p. 
498. Annual Moth Mullem with 7 ** yellow Flower, 
and a larger Capſule. 

12. VERBASCUM foliis ovatis nudis crenatis radicalibus, 
caule ſubnudo racemoſo. Lin. Sp. Pl. 178. Mullein with na- 
ked, oval, crenated, lower Leaves, and an almoſt na- 
ked branching Stalk. Blattaria purpurea. C. B. P. 241, 
Purple Moth Mullein. 

13: VERBASCUM fioliis lanatis radicalibur, ſcapo nuds. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 179. Mullein with woolly lower Leaves, 
and a naked Stalk. Yerbaſcum bumile Alpinum villoſum 
borraginis flore & folis. Tourn. Inſt. 147. Low, hairy, 
Alpine Mullein, with the Leaf and Flower of Borage, 
commonly called Borage-leaved Auricula. 

The iſt is the common Mullein or Hig Taper which 
is uſed in Medicine; this grows 1 by the Side 
of Highways and on Banks in moſt Parts of England ; 
it is a biennial Plant which periſhes ſoon after it has 
perfected Seeds. The lower Leaves, which ſpread on 
the Ground, are 9 or 10 Inches long, and 6 broad ; 
they are very wooly, aud of a yellowiſh white Colour, 
having ſcarce any Foot Stalks. The Stalk riſes 4 or 5 
Feet high, and the lower Part is garniſhed with Leaves, 
ſhaped like thoſe below but ſmaller, whoſe Baſe half 
embraces the Stalk, and have Wings running along the 
— gun — = _ * upper Part of the Stalk 
is cloſely garniſhed with yellow Flowers, ſitting ve 
cloſe, ad into a lon ick Spike; theſe 3 
poſed of 5 obtuſe roundiſh Petals, having 5 Stamina in 
the Center; they have an agreeable Odour. It flowers 
in Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

e 2d Sort grows naturally in ſome Parts of Eng- 
land; I have obſerved it in Plenty in ſome Parts of Not- 
tingbamſbire e This is a biennial Plant. The lower Leaves 
are oblong, indented on their Edges, and end in acute 
Points. The Stalk riſes 3 or 4 Feet high, ſending out 
from every Joint ſhort Spikes of ſmall yellow Flowers, 
which are paler than thoſe of the firſt, and have aplea- 
fanter Odour. At the Baſe of each Spike is ſituated a 
ſmal}, oblong, acute-pointed Leaf; e are covered 
with a white Powder which waſhes off. When the 
Flowers decay, they are ſucceeded by oval Capſules, fil- 
led with ſmall Seeds, which ripen in Autumn. 

The 3d Sort s naturally in /taly and Spain. The 
lower Leaves of this are more than a Foot long, and 


or 6 Inches broad, rough on * upper Side, and a lit- 
4 | tl: 


ny prominent Nerves. The Stalk riſes 3 or 1 


aves 


Point; they are of a yellowiſh roma Coldur, arid woolly 
a both Sides. The alks riſe about 4. Feet high ; 


England. The lower Leaves of this are Spear-ſhiped, 
ind rounded at the Foot Stalk, where they are in indented 
like a Heart; they are of a pale green on their upper 
Side, and hoary on their under, indented on their Edg- 
es; thoſe upon the Stalk. are oblong, , acute-pointed, 
and ſawed, The Sta s riſe 3 or 4 Feet-higb, the 
upper. Part ending in à looſe Spike of yellow Flowers, 
which are formed in ſhort Spikes or Cluſters on the 
Side of the principal Stalk; theſe hade purpliſh Stami- 
1a which, are bearded x they have an agreeable Odour 
it « fal] Diſlance, but, if ſmelt too near, become leſs 
e 
= The 7th, Sort grows naturally in Italy and Greece, 
and alſo on the Rocks at Gibraltar. The lower Leaves 
are oblong, ſinuated on their Borders, a little waved 
and hoary.. The Stalk riſes. 4 or 5 Feet high, ſending 
ut many flender- Branches; the lower Part of the 
Siatk is garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves whoſe Baſe 
embraces the Stalk; the upper Part of the Stalk and 
Branches haye no Leaves, but the Flowers are diſpoſed 
along their Sides in ſmall: Cluſters at Diſtances ; they 
xe imall, yetlow, and have little Odour. 
„The th Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
apd 1taly. The Leaves of this are oblong, ſmooth, and 
of 4. dark, green Colour; dhe Stalk riſes 3 or 4 Feet 
hig , and ſends out æ or 3 Side Branches; they are gar- 
niſhed with oblong, ſmobilt, green Leaves, whoſe Baſe 
embraces, the Kall. M4 e Flowers come out ſingly 
fromthe Sd pl, the Stalk, on Foot Stalks an. Inch long 3 
they have 1 Petal cut into 5, obtuſe Segments almoſt to 
the Bottbm ;. they; are; wibte within, and, have a, little 
Bluſh,of red on the Outhde ; The Seed Veſſels of this. 
Sort are round, and:filled with ſmall Seeds, This flow-. 
ers about. the ſame Time as the former Sorts. 
The 9th Sort grows naiurally in ſome Parts of. Eng- 
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land ; this differs from the former, in the lower Leaves 
being much longer; they arc alſo deeply ſinuated on 
their 7, in a regular Manner, in Imitation of the 
Rungement of the Lobes of winged Leaves; they are 
of a brighter green Colour than thoſe of the former. 
The Stalks riſe much taller; the Flowers are of a bright 
yellow Colour, and the Stamina which are haity, are 
of a purple Colour, 
The 10th Sort is commonly cultivated in Gardens 
here, arid is commonly known by the Title of Iron- 
coloured Moth Mullein ; this has a perennial Root, in 
which it differs from all the former Sorts, though there 
are ſome who ſuppoſe it to be only a Variety of the laſt 
mentioned, but it differs greatly from that in- other 
Reſpects. The Bottom Leaves are oblong, oval a 
little crenated on their Edges, but are entire; they are 
of a dark green on their upper Side, and of a pale green 
on their under, ſtanding on pretty long Foot Stalks. 
The Stalk riſes 3 or 4 Feet high, branching out on each 
Side, and has a few ſharp-pointed ſmall Leaves on the 
lower Part ſitting: cloſe to the Stalk. The Flowers are 
difpoſed in a long looſe Spike on the upper Part of the 
Stalk ; they come out on ſhort ſlender Foot Stalks, 3 or 

from the lower Joints ; above thoſe there are 2 at each 
Pit, and at the Top they are ſingle; theſe are of 1 
Petal, cut almoſt to the Bottom into 5 obtuſe Segments; 


- 


they are of a ruſty Iron Colour, and are larger than 


thoſe of the common Sort. This Plant flowers in Ju- 
h and Auguſl, but does not produce Seeds here. 

The L1th Sort grows naturally in Sicily, from whence. 
the Seeds were ſent me; this is a biennial Plant which 
periſhes ſoon after the Seeds are ripe. The lower Leaves 
of this are 10 Inches long, and 2 and a Half broad round- 
ed at their Points ; they ate Entire, and of a deep green- 
on both Sides. The Stalk is ſtrong, and riſes 5 or 6 
Feet high; it is garniſhed with ſmall acute pointed green. 
Leaves, whoſe Baſe fits clofe to it. The Flowers form 
a very long looſe Spike at the Top; they ſtand an ſlen- 
3: hor talks which come out in Cluſters from the 
Side of the Stalk ; they are large of 2 deep” yellow Co- 
lour, and:are fucceeded by large round Capfules which 
are brown, opening in two Parts, and filled with fmall. 
dark-coloured Seeds. It flowers in July and Au uſt. 

The 12th Sort grows. naturally in Spain and Pirtugal, 
The Root of this is perennial ; the Leaves are oval, and 
of a light green Colour; they are entire, and a little 
hairy; the Salk riſes 3 Feet high, and is almoſt naked 
of Leaves; but the Flowers are ranged along it almoſt: 
the whole Length, ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks, which 
for the moſt part come out ſingle. The Flowere are of 
a. dark blue inclining to purple; theſe appear in June 
and July but are not ſucceeded by Seeds here. | 

The 13th Sort grows naturally on. the Apr and Py» 
rencan Mountains; this is a very humble Plant, whoſe- 
Leaves ſpread on the Ground. The Roots of this are 
compoſed of ſlender Fibres ; the Leaves are thick, fleſhy, 
and hairy ;; they are oval, crenated on their Edges, and 


have compreſſed hairy Foot Stalks; theſe are ſpread. 
flat on the Ground. Between them ariſe ſtender naked 
Foot Stalks, about 4 Inches long, which divide into 


or 4 ſmall ones at the Top, each ſuſtaining 1 large 
blue Flower compoſed of 5 oval Petals which ſpread: 


pen flat, and 5 thick erect Stamina which ſtand _ 
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This flowers in May, and, after the Flowers are paſt, 
che Germen turns to an oblong- pointed Capfule which 
c ens in 2 Parts, and is filled with ſmall Seeds. 

The Root of this is perennial, and the Plant is uſually 

opagated by Offsets which come out from the Side 
of the old Plant; theſe ſhould be taken off in Autumn, 
and plarited in ſmall Pots filled with light ſandy Earth ; 
they muſk always have a ſhady Situation, for they will 
not thrive when they are expoſed to the Sun. 

The firſt 9, and the 1rth Sorts are biennial Plants ; 
theſe may be all cultivated by fowing their Seeds in Au- 
guſt, on a Bed of light Earth, in an open Situation, 
where the Plants wilt come up the fucceeding Month, 
and will endure the Winter's Cold very well,. provided 
they have à dry Soil. In February the Plants ſhould be 
tranſplanted where they are to remain, allowing. them a 
greater Diſtance, for as they grow pretty tall and large, 
they muſk not be planted nearer than 2 Feet. In June 
following they will lower, and their Seeds will be ripe 
in Auguſt or September ; but notwithſtanding ſome of 
theſe Plants grow wild in England, yet 2 or 3 of each 
Kind may be admitted into large Gardens, for the Va- 
riety of their hoary Leaves, together with the extreme 
Sweetneſs of their Flowers, which have a Scent ſome- 
what like Violets; and, as they require little Care, they 
may be allowed a Place in the Borders of large Gardens, 
where during their Continuance in flower, they will add 
to the Variety, and, if their Seeds are permitted to ſcat- 
ter, will come up without Care, but the 7th Sort ſel- 
dom produces good Seeds in England. 

The 10th and 12th Sorts have perennial-Roots, and, 
as they do not produce good Seeds here, they are pto- 
pagated by Offsets; theſe ſhould be taken off in Autumn, 
Time enough to get good Root before Winter, other- 
wiſe they will not flower the following Summer. Theſe 
Plants thrive beſt in a ſandy Loam, and ſhould be plan- 
ted on an Eaſt Border, where they may have only the 
Morning Sun, for they do not thrive well when they 
are too much expoſed to the Sun, 

VERBENA. Tourn. In/t. R. H. 200. Tab. 94. Lin. 
Gen. Pl. 30. Vetvain. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower bas an angular, tubulous, permanent Em- 
palement of 1 Leaf, indented in 5 Parts at the Brim ; it 
has 1 Petal with a cylindrical 'T ube the Length of the En- 
paltment which is incurved, and cut into 5 Points at the 
Brim which ſpread open, and are near ly equal z it bas 4 ve- 
ry ſbort briftly Stamina within the Tube, 2 of which are 
22 than the ether, with as. many incurved: Summits as 

tamina, or balf that Number, with a four-cornered 
Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style the Length of the 
Tube, crowned with an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen af- 
terward becomes 2 or 4 oblong Seeds cliſely ſhut up in the 
Empalement. | 
The Species ate, 
1. VXRBENA ſetrandra, ſpicis filiformibus paniculatis, 


foliis multifide-laciniatis, ny itario Lin. Sp. Pl. 20. 


Vervain with 4 Stamina, lender Spikes diſpoſed in Pa- 
nicles, Leaves having many pointed Jags, and a ſingle 
Stalk. Yerbena communit, ceruleo flare. C. B. P. 269. 
Common Vervain with a blue Flower. 

2. VERBENA tetrandra, ſpicis /ongis acuminatit, foliis 


baſtatis. Hort. Ug/. 8. Vervain with 4 Stamina tothe. 


Fb. Nl. 18. Vervain with 2 
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Flowers, long, acute-pointed Spikes, and r-ſhaped 
Leaves. Ferbena Americana, Nick 3 — 
fice anguſtiſſfmis. — ceruleis, Prod. Par. Bat. Ame- 
rican Vervain with many Spikes of. blue Flowers, and 
— Nettle Leaves. 

+ VERBENA fetrandra, ſpicis fliformibus folitaxiis 
falti bipinnatifidis. Lin. Sp. PL. 21. rs ri 4 Sta- 
amna to the Flowers, ſingle ſlender Spikes, and double 
Wing pointed Leaves. Narben tenuiſelia C. B. F. 269. 
r Vervain. 

4+ VERBENA fetrandra, ſpicis filiformibut paniculatis 
foliis indivifes ſerratis preg 4 Up/. o Vervain 
with 4 Stamina to the Flowers, ſlender Spikes grow- 
ing in Panicles, and undivided ſawed Leaves having Foot 
Stalks. Verbena urtice folio Canadenſis. H. R. Par. Cana- 
da Vervain with a Nettle Leaf. 

5. VerBenaA tetrandra, ſpicis filiformibus, foliits mul» 
tifido laciniatis, caulibus numeroſis. Hort. Up/. 8. Vervain 
with 4 Stamina to the Flowers, ſlender Spikes, Leaves 
with many jagged Points, and numerous Stalks. Yerbe- 
na urtice falis Canadenſis foliis 28 majcre. H. R. 
Far. Nettle-leaved Vervain of Canada, with cut Leaves 
and a larger Flower. 

6. VERBENA fetrandra, ſpicis faſciculatis, foliis lance» 
olatis amplexicaulibus. Hort. Upſ. 8. Vervain with 4 Sta- 
mina to the Flower, Spikes diſpoſed in Bunches, and 
— Leaves embracing the Stalks. Ferbena Be- 
narienſis altiſſima, lavendule Canarienſi, ſpicd multiplici 
Hort. Elth. 406. Talleſt Vervain of 4 Ayres 2 
many Spikes like the Canary Lavender. 

7. VERBENA tetrandra ſpicis filiformibus paniculatis, 
foliis inferne cordate oblangit caulimis lancealatis ſerratis pe- 
tiolatis. Vervain with 4 Stamina to the Flowers, ſlender 
Spikes growing in Panicles, the under Leaves oblong 
and Heart-ſhaped, and thoſe on the Stalks Spear-ſhaped, 
fawed, and having Foot Stalks. 

8. VERBENA tetrandra ſpicit capitatocanicii, foliis ſer- 
ratis, caule repente. Flor. Zeyl. 399. Vervain with 4 Sta. 


mina to the Flowers, Spikes growing in conical Heads, 


ſawed Leaves and a cree ping Stalk. Sberardia repens, fo. 
lie ſubrotunds craſſe, nodiflora. P aill. Serm. Creeping Sbe- 
rardia with roundiſh thick Leaves, and Flowers collected 
in Knots. 

9. VEeRBENA diandra,. ſpicis longiſfimis carnoſis ſubnu- 
dis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 19. Vervain with 2 Stamina 10 the” 


Flowers, and very long ay - Spikes almoſt naked. Ver be- 


na folio ſubratundo ſerrate, flore cærules. Sloan. Hiſt. 171. 
Vervain with roundiſh ſawed Leaves, and a2 blue Flower. 


to. VERBENA diandra, ſpicis carnofis ſubnudis, foliis: 


ovatis obtuſis, obſolet#- crenatis petiolatis. Vervaia with 2 


Stamina to the Flowers, fleſhy. Spikes almoſt naked, 


and oval obtuſe Leaves growing on Foot Stalks, and 
having worn out Indentures. Sherardia Americana, verbe- 


ne folio ſubrotundo craſſe, flaribus ceruleis ſpicd longiſſimd 


& craſiſſimd. Millar. American Sherardia with a thick 


roundiſh Vervain Leaf, blue Flowers, and a very long 
thick Spike. ; | 
11. VERBESA diandra, {pics longiſſimis foliofts. Lin. 
;tamina to the Flowers, and 

the longeſt leafy Spikes. Sherardia urtice 14 fubtus ia 
cano, floribus violaceis. Ebr. Tab. 5. . 1. Sherardia with a 
Nettle Leaf which is hoary on the under Side, and a. 


Violet-coloured. Flower. 
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12. Vent A diandra, ſpicis brevioribus, foliis ovat iy 
ferratis, ſubtus incanit. Vervain with 2 Stamina to the 
Flowers, ſhorter Spikes, and oval ſawed Leaves hoary 
on their under Side. 

13. VERBENA diandra ſpicis ovatis, foliis lanceolatis 
ſerrato- plicatit, caule fruticeſo. Prod. Leyd. 327. Vervain 
with 2 Stamina to the Flowers, oval Spikes and Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, which are ſawed and plaited, and a ſnrub- 
- by Stalk. Sherardia * fœcbadis ſerratifelii folio. 

aill. Serm. 48. Sherardia with a knotted Flower, and a 
Leaf like that of the ſawed-leaved Stœchas. 

14. VERBENA diandra, ſpicis retundis, foliis ovatis 
ſerratis, caule fruticoſo ramoſo. Vervain with 2 Sta- 
mina to the Flowers, round Spikes, oval ſawed Leaves, 
and a ſhrubby branching Stalk. Sherardia nediflora, fru- 
ticeſa, foliis ſubrotundis ſerratis. Houſl. M. Shrubby 
Sberardia with a knotted Flower, and roundiſh ſawed 
Leaves, 

15. VERBENA diandra, ſpicis carneſis ſubnudit, foliis 
lineari lanceolatis obſolete ſerratis, Vervain with 2 Sta- 
mina to the Flowers, naked fleſhy Spikes, and narrow 
' Spear-ſhaped Leaves, with worn out ſawed Edges. She- 
rardia ſpicata, folio anguſto ſerrrato, flore cæruleo. Houſl. 

M. Shererdia with ſpiked blue Flowers, and a narrow 
ſawed Leaf. | | 

16. VERBENA diandra, 127 laxis, calycibus frudtus 
reflexo-pendulis ſubglobeſis biſpidis. Lin, Sp. Pl. 19. Ver- 
vain with 2 Stamina to the Flowers, looſe Spikes, the 
Empalement of the Fruit almoſt globular, prickly, and 
reflexed downward. Verbena Mexicana, trachelii folio, 
frutiu aparines. Hort. Elth. 407. Mexican Vervain with 
a Throatwort Leaf, and Fruit like Clivers. 

17. VERBENA diandra, ſpicis laxis, calycibus ariflatis, 
foliis ovatis argut? ſerratis. Lin. Sp. Pl. ig. Vervain with 
2 Stamina to the Flowers, looſe Spikes, bearded Em- 
palements, and oval Leaves ſharply ſawed. Kempfera 
fruteſcens, chamedryos folio, floribus ſpicatis ceruleis. 
Houſt. Mfſ. Shrubby Kempfera with a Germander Leaf, 
and blue ſpiked Flowers. 


18. VERBENA diandra, ſpicis ovatis, foliis ſubrotundis Ed 


erratis & rugoſis, caule ſruticeſo rameſo, Vervain with 
— to of — — Ss” roundiſh, ſaw- 
ed, rough Leaves, and a ſhrubby branching Stalk. Sbe- 
rardia arboreſcens nodiflora foliis ſerratis & rugoſis flore 
— Flouft. Mf. Tree · like rdia with a purple 
ower, and rough ſawed Leaves. | 
The ft here mentioned is very common on the Side 
of Roads and Foot Paths near Habitations: for although 
there is ſcarce ——=— of England, in which this Plant 
is not found in Plenty, yet it is never found growing 
above a Quarter of a Mie from a Houle ; which oc- 
caſioned its being called Simples Joy, becauſe where 
ever this Plant is found growing, it is a ſure Token of 
a Houſe being near; this is a certain Fact, but not eaſy 
to be accounted for. It is rarely cultivated in Gardens, 
but is the Sort directed by the College of Phyſicians for 
medicinal Uſe; and is brought to the Markets by thoſe 
who gather it in the Fields. | 
There is another Species which approaches near to 
this, but is taller, the Leaves are broader, and the 
Flowers larger. It came from Portugal, and is by 
Tournefort titled Verbena Luſitanica, latifolia procerior. 
Inſt. R. H. 200. Taller, broad-leaved Portugal Ver- 
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vain, But I am in ſome Doubt of its being ſpecifically 
different from the common Sort, though the Plants in 
the Garden grow much taller than that, and the Flow- 
ers are larger, yet as there is ſo near an Aﬀinity, I can- 
not be ſure they are different. 

The ad Sort grows naturally in moſt Parts of North 


America; this ſends up many four-cornered furrowed 


Stalks from the Root, which riſe 5 or 6 Feet high, 
garniſhed with oblong Leaves, about 3 Inches long, and 
1 broad near the Baſe, ending in acute Points, they are 
deeply ſawed on their Edges, and ſtand on lender 
Foot Stalks by Pairs; and from the ſame Joints come 
out ſhort Branches, ſet with ſmaller Leaves of the ſame 
Form. The Stalks are terminated by Spikes of blue 
Flowers in Cluſters, which appear in Auguft, and if the 
Autumn proves favourable, the Seeds will ripen the 
Midcle of Ofober. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal ; 
this is a biennial Plant which periſhes ſoon after the 
Seeds are ripe. The Stalks riſe near 2 Feet high, and 
branch out greatly. The Leaves are double Wing-poin- 
ted, and fit cloſe to the Stalks. The Flowers ere diſ- 
poſed in long looſe Spikes, ſingly, at the End of the 
Branches ; they are of a light blue Colour, and larger 
than thoſe of the common Sort. It flowers in July and 
Auguſt, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in moſt Parts of North 
America ; this is a biennial Plant. The Stalks are 
four cornered, and riſe about 3 Feet high. The 
Leaves are 3 Inches long, and 1 broad in the Mid- 
dle, ending in acute Points ; they are ſawed on their 
Edges, and are placed by Pairs. "The Stalks are ter- 
minated by Panicles of Spikes, which are long, flender, 
and ſuſtain ſmall white Flowers, ranged looſely ; theſe 
appear in Fuly, and are ſucceeded by Seeds which ripen 
in Autumn. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in North America; this 
is a biennial Plant, whoſe Bottom Leaves are 6 Inches 
long, deeply jagged on their Sides, and ſawed on their 
ges; they are rough, and of a deep green Colour. 
The Stalks riſe 2 Feet high, and are garniſhed at the 
Joints with two ſmaller Leaves of the ſame — 


placed oppoſite. The upper Part of the Stalk branc es 


out into numerous Foot Stalks, which ſuſtain Panicles 


of ſpiked blue Flowers ; theſe appear in Fuly and Auguft, 
and if the Seaſon proves favourable, the Seeds will pen 
in Autumn. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally at Buenos Ayres ; this 
has four-cornered Stalks, which riſe to the Height.of 
or 6 Feet, ſending out Branches by Pairs from the 
e; they are garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
three Inches long, and about 3 Quarters of an Inch 


broad, whoſe Baſe embraces the Stalks ; they are of a 


pale green Colour, and are ſawed on their Edges. The 
Stalks are terminated by Spikes of blue Flowers, 
which are cluſtered together. The longeſt Spikes are 
about 2 Inches, the other are about half ſo long; theſe 
appear late in Summer, ſo are rarely ſucceeded by good 
Seeds in England. : 

The 7th Sort grows naturally at Philadelphia. The 
Seeds of this were ſent me by Dr. Benſel: this is a 
perennial Plant. The lower Leaves are Heart-ſhaped and 
rough; they are 5 Inches long, and 3 ade 
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broad near their Baſe, ending in acute Points, they are 
of a dark green Colour, and are ſawed on their Edges. 
The Stalks riſe 6 Feet high, they are four cornered, 
and branch toward the Top, and are terminated by 
Lender Spikes of white Flowers, formed into Panicles ; 
theſe appear late in Autumn, ſo that unleſs the Seaſon 
proves favourable, the Seeds do not ripen here. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in Virginia, and alſo 
in Jamaica ; from the latter the late Dr. Houfloun ſent 
me the Seeds. The Stalks of this trail on the 
Ground, and emit Roots from their Joints, whereb 
they ſpread, and propagate greatly, and from theſe 
ariſe other Branches about 8 or 9 Inches high, gar- 
niſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, placed oppoſite ; 


© theſe are about 1 Inch long, and half an Inch broad, 


— 


ſawed on their Edges, and fit cloſe to the Stalks. The 
Flowers are collected in conical Heads, ſtanding on 
long naked Foot Stalks, which ſpring from the Wings 
of the Branches, they are of a yellowiſh white Colour, 
and come late in Autumn, fo are rarely ſucceeded by 
good Seeds here. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in moſt of the Iſlands 
in the Weſt-Indies ; this is an annual-Plant. The Stalk 
riſes a Foot and a Half high, and is garniſhed with ob- 
long oval Leaves placed by Pairs; they are of a light 

en Colour, and are ſawed on their Edges. The Stalk 
1s terminated by a long fleſhy Spike of blue Flowers 
which appear in July, and are ſucceeded by 2 oblong 
Seeds which ripen late in Autumn. The Spikes of Flow- 
ers are from a Foot to a Foot and a Half in Length. 

The Seeds of the 10th Sort were ſent me from Pa- 
nama, where it grows naturally in moiſt Places; this is 
an annual Plant, whoſe Stalks riſe about a Foot high, 


and are garniſhed with oval, blunt-pointed, fleſhy 
Leaves, ſtanding on long Foot Stalks; and at the 
ſame Joints come out other Stalks ſuſtaining 3 or 4 


ſmall Leaves of the ſame Shape; they are notched 
Nightly on their Edges, and are of a light green Colour. 
The Stalks are terminated by thick fleſhy Spikes of blue 
Flowers, which appear late in Autumn, fo that unleſs 
the Seaſon proves warm, the Seeds do not ripen in 
England. 

The Seeds of the 11th Sort were fent me from 
Panama, by the late Mr. Robert Millar ; this rifes with 
a ſhrubby Stalk near 3 Feet high, which divides into 
oo 4 Branches ; theſe are garniſhed with obleng oval 

aves placed by Pairs, which are deeply fawed on 
their Edges ; they are of a deep green on their upper 
Side, but hoary on their under; their Foot Stalks are 
ſhort, and have Jeafy Boarders running from the Baſe 
of the Leaves. The Flowers grow on thick Spikes, 
which terminate the Branches, and are about a Foot 
long. The Flowers are large, and of a fine blue Colour, 
ſo make a fine Appearance, and have ſmall acute-point- 
ed Leaves intermixed with them on the Spikes. This 
Plant flowers in Auguſt, and when the Seaſon proves 
warm, the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The Seeds of the 12th Sort were ſent me from Paris, 
and were ſaid to come from Senegal in Africa ;/ this is a 
perennial Plant with a branching Stalk, which riſes near 
2 Feet high, and is garniſhed with oval ſawed Leaves 
placed by Pairs, which are 2 Inches and a Half long, 
and almoſt 2 Inches broad, of a deep green on their 
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upper Side, but hoary on their ander, and have pretty 
long Foot Stalks. The Flowers are diſpoſed in fleſhy 
Spikes at the End of the Branches; theſe Spikes are 
ſhorter, and not ſo thick as thoſe of the former Sorts. 
The Flowers are ſmall and white, — Jah, — eat 
Appearance; they appear in June and July, and the 
Seeds ripen in — dor 62 Plane may be preſerved 
two or three Years in a warm Stove, 

The 13th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, and in 
ſeveral other Places in the We/fi-Indies. The Seeds of 
this were ſent me from La Vera Cruz, by the late Dr. 
Heuſftoun ; this riſes with a ſhrubby branching Stalk 

or 5 Feet high. The Branches are adorned with 

-ſhaped Leaves, '2 Inches long, and Half an Inch 
broad, ſawed on their Edges: the Teeth of _ 
coming from the Point of a Fold or Plait in the = 
theſe ſand Pairs on ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flow- 
ers ſtand on long naked Foot Stalks, which ariſe from 
the Wings of the Stalk; they are blue and are colle&- 
ed in oval Heads ; theſe appear late in Autumn, and un- 
leſs the Seaſon proves warm, the Seeds rarely ripen in 
England, but the Plants may be kept 2 or 3 Years in a 
warm Stove. 

The 14th Sort was found growing naturally at Cam- 
peachy by the late Dr. Houftoun, who ſent the Seeds to 
England ; this has a ſhrubby branching Stalk, which 
riſes 3 or 4 Feet high. The Branches are garniſhed with 
oval ſawed Leaves ſet on by Pairs; they are of a light 
green Colour, about an Inch and a Half long, and near 
an Inch broad. The Flowers are of a pale blue Colour,, 
collected into oval Heads, which ſtand on long naked 
Foot Stalks, ſpringing from the Wings of the Branches; 
theſe flower late in Autumn, and are not ſucceeded by 
Seeds in England. 

The 15th Sort grows naturally at Za Vera Cruz, 
from whence the late Dr. Houfloun ſent the Seeds; this 
is an annual Plant with a branching Stalk, which riſes 
a Foot and a Half high, garniſhed with- pale green 
Leaves, 3 Inches and a Half long, and half an Inch. 
broad, ending in acute Points, and are flightly ſawed 
on their Edges. The Branches are terminated by fleſhy 
Spikes of blue Flowers which are naked; theſe appear 
in Avguft, and in warm Seaſons are ſucceeded. by Seeds, 
which ripen in Autumn. | 

The roth Sort grows naturally in Mexico; this has a. 
ſhrubby Stalk which riſes 5 or 6 Feet high, and divides. 
into ſeveral Branches, garniſhed with oblong ſawed 
Leaves which end in acute Points; they are 2 Inches 
long, and 1 broad near their Baſe, fitting cloſe to the- 
Branches ; they are of a light green Colour on both 
Sides. The Branches are terminated by ſlender looſe 
Spikes of pale Flowers which are very ſmall, whoſe 
Empalements afterward become cloſe, ſwelled, and almoſt 
globular ; they are reflezed downward, and are ſet with. 
ſtinging Hairs. It flowers late in the Summer, and in 
good Years the Seeds ripen in England, 

The Seeds of the 17th Sort were ſent me from La 
Fera Cruz, by the late Dr. Houfloun ; this has a ſlender 
ligneous Stalk which branches out on each Side, and 
riſes near 3 Feet high; the Branches are adorned with 
ſmall oval Loma — on their Edges; they 
are of a light green ur, and ſtand on ſhort Foot 
Stalks. The Flowers ſtand ſparſedly on ſlender Foot 


Stalks 


* 
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Stalks ariſing from the Wings of the Branches 3 theſe 
areindked,*.6 ar / Inches in Length, and toward the 
Tap the Flowers are ranged at a Diſtance fram each 
other in a looſe Spike ; 1they are ſarall, and af a bright 
blue Celour, fitting very cloſe ; theſe ate ſucceeded by 
2 Seeils incloſod in the Empalement, which is termina- 
ted by ſhort Awns ar Beards. This Plant has flowered 
in the Chelſea Garden, but did not produce Seeds. 
The 18th Sont was diſcovered by the tate Dr. Hen 
un growing naturally at Campeachy, from whence he 
ſent the Seeds to England; this has a ſtrong woody 
Stalk, which -iſes 10 0r 12 Fect iigh, covered with a 
light brown Bark, and ſends out many ligneousBranches 
on every Side, garniſhed with roundiſh, ſawed. rough 
Leaves of u light green Colour, ſtanding on ſhort Foot 
Stalks. The Flowers ate ſmall, of à pale blue Colour. 
and are collected into. oval Heads, ſtanding on naked 
Foot Stalks, which fpring from che Wings of the 
Branches 3 theſe ſeldom appear in this Country, and 
are not ſucceeded by Seeds here; but the Plants are 
eaſily prapagated by (Cuttings during the Summer 
Months, and-may be preſerved many Years in a. modo- 
rate Stove. | 

The 1ſt Sort, as was before obſerved, being a com- 
mon Weed in England, is not kept in Gardens. 

The za Sort may be eaſily prapagated by Seeds which 

ſhould be ſown in Autumn, and requires no other Cul- 
iure than to keep it clean from Weeds, and thin the 
Plants where they are too cloſe. 
The 4th and 5th Sorts may alſo be pr ted in the 
ſame Manner, and are equally hardy. If the Seeds af 
theſe 3 Sorts are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will 
come up the following Spring. | 

The 2d and 7th Sorts have perennial .Roots, and are 
Hardy enough to thrive in the open Air; theſe may be 


;-Propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Autumn, 


for when they are ſown in the Spring, they rarely grow 
the ſame Year.; theſe Plants requite no other Culture 
but to keep them clean from Weeds, and allow them 
proper Room to ſpread ; they may alſo be propagated 
by parting their Roots in Autumn. They love a ſoft 
loamy Soil not too dry. 

The other Sorts being Natives of warmer Climates, 
require more Care. The Seeds of theſe ſhould be ſown 
on a hot Bed early in the Spring, and when the Plants 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into 
a-ſeparate ſmall Pot, and plunged into a freſh hot Bed 
to bring them forward; they muſt be ſnaded in the Day 
Time with Mats until they have taken new Root, then 
they muſt be treated as other tender Plants from the 
ſame Countries. 

Thoſe Sorts which are annual muſt be removed into 

the Stove, or a good Glaſs Caſe ; when they are become 
too tall to — longer under the Frames; for if 
are placed abroad in the open Air, will not ri 
de Send here, unleſs the — — ; — 
where there is a Conveniency of having a Bark Bed in 
à Glaſs Caſe, for plunging ſome of (theſe tender an- 
nual Plants, they will thrive much better, and come 
to 2 „ than thoſe which are placed on 
Shelves. S 

The Sorts which ate perennial may be kept in ſuch a 
(Glaſs Caſe till Autumn, allowing them a large Share of 
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Air in warm Weather, to prevent their dcaxong 
weak; and they ſhould be tranſplanted inio larger — 


as they increaſe in their Size, but this mult be done 
wath Caution, for if they ave-put into Pars tao large, 
me will not thrive. 

he 11th Sort is by much the tendereſt Plant of all 
the Species, and is very difficult to preſerve when young. 
The Seeds of this ſhould be ſown in a ſmall Pot, and 
plunged into a good hot Bed of Tanners Bark. When 
the Plants appear they ſhauld-be ſhaded from the Sun in 
the Heat of the Nay. They muſt be frequently re- 
fxeſhed with Water, but it muſt be given to them ſpa- 
ringly, ar much Wet will kill them. When they are 
tranſplanted into ſmall Pots, they muſt be carefully 
ſhaded till they have taken new Root, and they. muſt be 
* kept in the Bark Bed. 

INA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 873. Eupatatio- 

phalaoran. Vaill. Add. Par. 17 20. a | 

The. Obaradiers are, 

The common Empalement of the Flower is concave, and 
compoſed of a double Order of Leaves which are channel- 
led. The Flatur is mage wy bermaphradite Florats in 
tbe Dich, and female half Fiorets in the Rorder vr Rays. 
The bermapbrodite Florets are Funnal-ſbaped, ,and cut into 
5 Parts at the Brim; they bave 5 very ſhort hgir-like 
Stamina, terminated by cylindrical Summits, and a'Germen 
the ſame Figure .as the Seed, Jugporting a.flender Style, 
crowned hy 2: reflexed Stigmas. e 'Germen afterward 
becomes .a.thick angular Seed crowned by.a few threeypuint- 
ed Cha. The female half Florets are ftnetched out an on- 
Side in Shape of a Tongue, which form the Rays ; theſe 
baue no Stamina, but have a Germen, Style, and tu 
Stigmas lite the hermaphrodite Flarets, and are ſucceeded 
by. Seeds iliks thoſe, 

The Spec ies Are, 

1. VERBESING folits alternis ducurrentilut undulatis 

obtuſis. Hort. Cliff. 411. Verbefma with. alternate running 


Leaves, obtuſe and waved. Bidens Jndica bieracii folio 


caule alato. Tourn Infi. 462. Indian Water Hemp àgri- 
mony with a\Hawkweed Leaf, and a winged.Stalk. 


2. VERBESIN A folris Nig 


or ee Aenratit. Hort. 
CI:F. 500. Verbeſina with Spear · ſnaped ſawed Leaves, 
placed oppoſite. 


opbalacron ba{ſaming fæminæ 


Folio, flere albo diſcoide. Vaill. Af. Far. 1719. Bupato- 
r 


n with a female Balſamine Leaf, and a white 
diſcaus-ſhaped Flower. 
 $-VazRBESINA foliis oppoſitis owatis trinerviis glabris. 


tialatis, feminibus tricornuis. flor. Zel. g io. Vaerbeſma + 


with oval three veined Leaves placed -oppoſite, having 
Foot Stalks and Seeds with three Horns. Hupa tors 


laeron ſeraphularie aquatice faliis oppoſitic. Burm. Zeyl. 


94. Eupateriophalacron with Leaves like thoſe of the 
Water Betony and placed oppolite. | 

4+ VERGSRSIINA foltis appeſitis lancedlatis"integernimir, 
.caulibus procumbentibus, flsribus ſeſſilibus. Verbeſma with 
Spear- ſnaped entire Leaves, placed oppoſite, trailing 
Stalks, and flowers ſitting cloſe to the Branches. An? 
Verbeſinu foliis appaſotis lauceolatis ſerratis, foribus alter- 
nit gemini ſubſeſſilibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. goa. Verbefina 
with oppoſite Spear-ſhaped ſawed Leaves, and double 
ops ET: and ſit:cloſe to the 

tal. 

5. VERBESINA folirs.oppoſitis lanceslatis urguiè denta- 


fir, 
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fir. caule ereo ramsſo pilaſo. Verbe/ina with Spear- 
ſhaped, acutely indented Leaves placed oppoſite, and 
an etect, branching, hairy Stalk. Fupatariaphalacron 
folits auguſtis rarias dentatis, flare radiato. Vaill. Au. 
Par. 1720. Eupateriopbalacriw with narrow Leaves, 
which are rarely indented, and a radiated Flower, 

6. VERBESINA foliis eppoſitis cordatis acuminatis den- 
tatis Irineruiis, pedunculjs nudis longioribus. Verbefina 
with Heart-ſhaped, acute-pointed, indented, three -vein- 
ed Leaves placed oppaſite, and longer naked Foot-Stalks 
to the Flowers. Eupatoriaphalacron Americanum ſcropbu- 
larie acutiore folio, diſco lutes prominente flipata, vis ra- 
diato. Af, Phil. Land. 422. American Eupatoriophala - 
crom with an acuter Figwort Leaf, and a prominent yel- 
low Diſk to the Flower having ſcarce any Rays. 

There are ſeveral other Species of this Genus, which 
grow —_— in both [ngies, but are ſeldom preſerved 
in Gardens, ſo they are omitted here leſt the Work 
ſhould ſwell too large. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in moſt of the Iflands 
of the Weſt-Indies ; it is an annual Plant with an up- 
right winged Stalk about 2 Feet high, from the Sides 
of which ſpring out toward the Top, a few ſhort 
Branches. The Leaves are oval, blunt, and waved on 
their Edges ; they are 3 Inches and a half Long, and 
2 broad, and are placed alternate ; from the Baſe of 
each Leaf is extended a leafy Border running along 2 
Sides of the Stalk, ſo that it is winged the whole 
Length. The Flowers ſtand on long naked Foot Stalks 
ariſing from the Top and the Wings of the Stalk ; 
they are of a deep Orange Colour, and are compoſed 
of hermaphrodite and female Florets included in one 
common ſpherical Empalement, and are both fruitful ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by broad, compreſſed, / bordered 
Seeds with 2 Teeth, which ripen in the Empalement. 
This Plant begins to flower in Fuly, and continues till 
the Froſt kills the Plants. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the West- Indies ; this 
has an upright branching Stalk a Foot and a Halt 
bigh. The Leaves are Spear-ſhaped, about 2 Inches 
long, and three Quarters broad, a little ſawed on their 
Edges, fitting cloſe to the Stalk oppoſite. The Flowers 
aviſe from the Wings of the Stalk, on flender Foot 
Stalks 2 Inches long, three, four or more ſpringing 
from the ſame Joint ; each of theſe ſuſtain one white 
radiated Flower, compoſed of many Florets, which are 
fucceeded by oblong black Seeds. It flowers at the ſame 
Time with the former. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in both Indies ; this riſes 
with an upright branching Stalk, 2 or 3 Feet high. 
The Leaves are oval, acute-pointed, and ſmooth, hav- 
ing 3 longitudinal Veins; they ſtand oppoſite on pretty 
long Foot Stalks. The Flowers ſpring from the Wings 
and Ends of the Branches; they are yellow and ſtand 
on ſhort Foot Stalks. It flowers about the ſame Time 
with the former. 

The 4th-Sort grows naturally in India; this has trail- 
ing Stalks which ſpread on the Ground; they extend 2 
Feet -or more in Length, and put out Roots from their 
Joints, ſending out many ſide Branches. The Leaves 
are 2 Inches long, and half an Inch broad, ſmooth and 
—_ The Flowers ate very Small and white; theſe 
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ſit cloſe to the Stalks at the Baſe of the Leaves. They 
appear at the ſame Time with the former. - 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the H- Indies; 
this has a purpliſh, bairy, branching Stalk, which riſes 
a'Foot and a Half high. The Leaves are 3 Inches 
lorg, and 3 Quarters of an Inch broad, ending in 
acute Points; they have a few ſharp Indentures on their 
Edges, and ſtand oppoſite. The Flowers are white, 
ſanding on flender Foot Stalks an Inch long, which 
ſpring from the Wings of the Stalk, ſometimes ſingle, 
and at others 2 or 3 at the ſame Joint. It flowers at the 
ſame Time with the former. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in the H:f-Indies ; the 
Stalks of this branch out their whole Length, and are 
declining downward. The Leaves are ſmooth, Heart- 
ſhaped, and have 3 Veins; they are 2 Inches and a 
Half long, and one and a Quarter broad near their Baſe, 
indented on their Edges, and ftand oppoſite. The 
Flowers ſtand on long naked Foot Stalks, which ſprigg 
from the Wings of the Branches; they are of a yellow 
Colour, and have oblong prominent Diſks, with a few 
very {mall Rays. This flowers at the ſame Time with 
the former. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds which ſhould 
be ſown on a moderate hot Bed in the Spring, and 
when the Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted on a freſh hot Bed to bring them forward ; 
they muſt be ſhaded till they have taken new Root; 
then they muſt be treated as other tender annual Plants, 
being careful not to draw them up too weak. In June 
they may be taken up with Balls of Earth and planted 
in a warm Border where they muſt be ſhaded and watered 
till they have taken new Root, after which they will 
require little Care. Theſe will praduce good Seeds in 
7 but they may be kept tlirough the Winter in 
a Stove. 

VERONICA. Tourn. Ia. R. H. 143. Tab. 60. 
Lin. Gen Pl. 25. Male Speedwell, or Fluellin; in 
French, Varanique. 

Ihe Charactors are, by | 

The Flower has a permanent Empalement cut into 5 
acute Segments ; it has 1 Petal with a Tube the Length of 
the Empalement ; the Brim is cut into 4 oval plain Seg- 
ments which ſpread open, and 2 Stamina which are rifing, 
terminated by oblong Summils, with a compreſſed Germen 
ſupporting a lender declining Style, crowned by a ſingle 


Stigma. The Germen becomes a compreſſed Heart«ſbaped | 


Capſule,. with 2 Cells, filled with raundiſb Seeds. 
The Species are, 

1. VERONICA ſpicis Jateralibus pedunculasis, faliis ap- 
poſitis, caule procumbente. Lin. Mat. Med. 11. Speed- 
well with Spikes of Flowers growing on Foot Stalks, 
and ſpringing from the Sides of the Stalks, Leaves 
placed oppoſite, and a trailing Stalk. Veronica mas ſu- 
pina & gy G F. 245 Common male 
Speedwell, or Fluellin. | 


2. VERONICA ſpicis terminalibus, folits oppaſitis line- 
ari lanceolatis. ſubſerratis. Speedwell witk Spikes of 
Flowers terminating the Stalks, and narrow Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves placed oppoſite, and ſomewhat ſawed. 
Veronica ſpiceta anguflifelia. C. B. P. Narrow-leaved 


4 E. 


ſpiked Speed well. 
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3. VERONICA ſpicis terminalibus, foliis oppoſitis lau- 
ccolatis ſerratis acuminatis Hort, Upſal. 7. Speedwell with 
Spikes of Flowers terminating the Stalks, and acute- 
pointed ſawed Leaves, which are Lance-ſhaped, and 
placed oppoſite. Veronica major latifolia erecta. Mor. 
_ 2. p. 317. Greater broad-leaved upright Speed- 
well. : 


4. VERONICA ſpicd terminali, foliis oppofitis crenatis 
obtuſis, caule adſcendente ſimpliciſſimo. Lin. Sp. Pl. 10, 
Speedwell with a Spike of Flowers terminating the 
Stalk, obtuſe crenated Leaves placed oppoſite, and a 
ſingle aſcending Stalk, Veronica ſpicata miner. C. B. P. 
247. Smaller ſpiked Speed well. 

5. VERONICA ſpicis lateralibus paniculatis, foliis ova- 
tis inæqualiter crenatis ſeſſilibus. Speedwell with Spikes 
of Flowers proceeding in Panicles from the Wings of 
the Stalk, and oval Leaves which are unequally notch- 
ed, and fit cloſe. Veronica multicaulis pannonica. Tourn. 
Inſt. 145. Hungarian Speedwell having many Stalks, 
or Spikes of Flowers. 

6. VERONICA picis terminalibus, foliis oppoſitis obtu- 
„ ſerratis ſcabris, caule crecto. Lin. Sp. Pl. 11. Speed- 
well with Spikes of Flowers terminating the Stalk, 
rough, obtuſe, ſawed Leaves, placed oppoſite, and an 
erect Stalk. Veronica ſpicata Cambr a-Britannica, bugule 


ſubbirſuto folio. Raii Syn. Edit. 3. 278. Welſh ſpiked. 


Speedwell, with a hairy Bugle Leaf. 

. VERONICA ſpicis terminalibus, foliis quaternis qut- 
nifoe. Lin. Sp. Pl. 9. Speedwell with Spikes of Flow- 
ers terminating the Stalks, and 4 or 5 Leaves at each 


Joint. Veronica Virginiana altiſſima, ſpica multiplici, 
Aeribus candidis, Flor. Bat, Tall Virginian Speedwell 


with many Spikes, and white Flowers. 

8. VERONICA ſpicis terminalibus, folits ternis ægua- 
liter ſerratis. Hort. Up/. 7. Speedwell with Spikes of 
Flowers terminating the Stalks, and Leaves growing 
by Threes which are equally fawed. Veronica ſpicuta 
lengifolia. Tourn. 1,ong-leaved ſpiked Speedwell. 

9. VERONICA ſpicis terminalibus, foltis ternis inequa- 
liter ſerratis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 10. Speedwell- with Spikes 
of Flowers terminating the Stalks, and Leaves growing 
by Threes, which are unequaliy ſawed.. Veronica folis 
ſepius ternis. Vir. Cliff. 2. Speedwell with Leaves ge- 

. neraliy growing by Threes. 

10. VERONICA ſhicis terminalibus, foliis oppoſite cre- 
natis, caule erecto. Speedwell with Spikes of Flowers 
terminating the Stalks, crenated Leaves growing oppo- 
fite, and an erect Stall. Veronica mas erecta. C. B, H. 
246. Male upright Speedwell. 

11. VERONICA ſpicis lateralibus peduagulatis lu vis, fo- 
is oppoſetis linearibus- arguie dentatis. Speedwell with 
looſe Spikes of Flowers growing on Foot Stalks, and 
- ſpringing from the Wings of the Stalk, and vary par- 
row Leaves placed oppolite, and ſharply indented. Ve- 
ronica ee. foliis tenuiſſimè laciniatis. Inſt. R. H. 
Auſtrian Speedwell with Leaves finely jagged. 


. 12. VERONICA ſpicis terminalibus, foliis pinnato- inciſis 


acuminatis, Speedwell with Spikes of Flowers terminating 
the Stalks, and acute-pointed Leaves cut in the Form 
of Wings. Veronica orientalis minima, foliis kiiniatis, 
Teurn. Cor. 7. The leaſt eaſtern Speedwell having 
Jagged Leaves. | 5 
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13. VeroNICA racemis lateralibus, folits cordatis ru- 
gofir dentatis, caule flrifto. Lin, Sp. Pl. 13. Speedwell 
with Spikes of Flowers proceeding from the Wings of 
the Stalk, rough, Heart-ſhaped, indented Leaves, and 
a ſtrait Stalk. Veronica maxima. Lugd. The greateſt 
Speedwell,. or falſe Germander. 

14. VERONICA ſpicis terminalibus, foliis opprfitis cre- 
natis obtuſit, caule ere cto tomenteſo, Hort. Upſ. 7. Speed- 
well with Spikes of Flowers terminating the Stalks, 
crenated obtuſe Leaves placed oppoſite, and an erect 
woolly Stalk. PFeronica ſpicata lanuginoſa & incana, 
floribus ceruleis, Amman. Ruth. 30. Hoary, woolly, 
ſpiked Speed well with blue Flowers. 

15. VERONICA ſpicis longiſſimis lateralibus peduncula- 
tis, foliis oppoſutis inægualiter ſerratis, Speedwell with 
the longeſt Spikes of Flowers ſpringing from the Wings 
of the Stalk, and growing on Foot Stalks, and Leaves 
placed oppoſite which- are- unequally ſawed. Veronica 
major fruteſcens altera. Mor. Hiſt. 2. p. 319. Another 
greater ſhrubby Speedwell. | -y 

16. VERONICA racemis lateralibus, foliis ovatis planis, 
caule repente. Flor. Suec. 11. Speedwell with lateral 
Spikes of Flowers, oval plain Leaves, and a creeping 
Stalk. Veronica aquatica major, folis ſubrotundo. Mor. 
Hiſt." 3. 323. 6 
roundiſh Leaf, commonly called Brooklime. 

There is a-much greater Number of Species of. this 
Genus than are here enumerated, ſeveral of which grow 
naturally in- England, but, as they are rarely admitted 
into Gardens, it is beſide the Iatention of this Work to 
mention them. | 

The 1ſt Sort grows wild in Woods, and other ſhady 
Places, in divers Parts of England, and is a Plant of 
little Beauty ; but, as it is the Sort which is uſed in 
Medicine, under the Title of Paul's Betony, 1 thought 
it neceflary to inſert it here. This is a low Plant whoſe 
Stalks trail on the Ground, and put out Roots from 


their Joints, whereby it ſpreads and propagates. The 


Leaves are oval, about an Inch long, ſawed on their 


Edges, and are placed oppofite. The Flowers are 


diſpoſed in Spikes which &rife from the. Wings of the 
Stalk; they are-ſmall, of a pale blue Colour, and have 
1 Petal whictris cut at the Brim-into 4 Segments; they 
appear in- June, and when they decay, the Germen 


turns to a Capſule, not unlike that of $hepherd's Pouch 
in Shape, filled with ſmall Seeds which ripen in — 
er- 


This is generally brought to Market by ſuch 
ſons as make it their Buſineſs to gather Herbs in the 
Fields, ſo that it is not often cultivated in Gardens; but 


thoſe, who have a Mind to. propagate it, may. do #- 


with much Eaſe, for as the Branches trail on the 
Ground, they puſh out Roots: from. their Joints, which 
Branches, being cut off, and planted, will take Root, 
and grow in almoſt any Soil or Situation. The whole 


Herb is uſed in Medicine, and is one of the Wound 


Herbs which are brought from Switzerland. A Tea of 
this Herb is much recommended, for the Gout and 
Rheumatiſm. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Maly ard Spain; 
this has a perennial Root which Kade out many Offsets, 
by which it is eaſily propagated. The lower Leaves of 
this. are 2 Inches long, and half an Inch broad, of a 
pale green Colour, and hairy; the Stalks, riſe a Foot 


high; 


reater Water Speedwell, with a 
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high ; they are garniſhed with very natrow Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves placed oppoſite, which have a few flight Scrra- 


tures on their Edges. | The Stalks are terminated by 
long Spikes of blue Flowers which appear in June aud 
Ju; theſe are ſucceeded by Seeds which ripen in Au- 
tumn, It has been doubted if this was ſpecifically dif- 
ferent from the common upright Speedwell, but I have 
many Times propagated this by Secs. and have al- 
ways found the Plants, fo raiſed, maintain their Diffe- 
rence. There is a Varicty of this with a Fleſh-coloured 
Flower. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Auſtria and Hun- 
gary. The lower Leaves of this are 2 Inches long, 


and t broad in the Middle, drawing to a Point at each 


End; they are ſawed on their Edges, and are of a 
lucid green Colour, The Stalks riſe a Foot and a 
Half high, and are garniſhed with Leaves of the ſame 
Shape with the lower, but ſmaller, and placed oppo- 
ſite ; they are terminated by long Spikes of blue Flow- 
ers which appear in June, and are ſucceeded by flat 
Seed Veſſels filled with compreſſed Seeds which ripen 
in Autumn. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the northern Parts 
of Eurepe, and in England it grows in ſeveral Cloſes 
near Newmarket Heath. The lower Leaves of this are 
about an Inch and a Half long, and three Quarters of 
an Inch broad ; they are of a pale green Colour, and 
notched on their Edges. The Stalks riſe a Foot and 
a Half high; they do not branch; the Leaves on the 
lower Part ſtand oppoſite, but on the upper Part they 
are alternate ; the Stalks are terminated by ſhort Spikes 
of blue Flowers, which appear about the ſame Time 
as the former. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Hungary. The 
lower Leaves of this are an Inch and a Halt long, and 
three Quarters of an Inch broad, and are unequally 
notched ; the Stalks riſe a Foot high, and are garniſhed 
with the ſame Sort of Leaves placed oppoſite ; theſe 
are of a lucid green, and ſit cloſe to the Stalks. The 
Flowers are diſpoſed in panicled Spikes, which ſtand 
on long naked Foot Stalks that ſpring from the upper 
Wings of the Stalk ; they are larger than thoſe of the 
other Species, and are of a beautiful blue Colour, ſo 
make a fine Appearance, but are of ſhort Duration. 
This Sort flowers the Beginning of June. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally on the Alps and Pyre- 
nean Mountains, and alſo on the Mountains in Wales. 
The lower Leaves of this are rough and hairy; they 
are 3 Inches long, and one and a Half broad, blunt- 
pointed, and obtuſely ſawed on their Edges, ſtanding on 
pretty long Foot Stalks ; the Stalks grow ere& about 6 
Inches high, and are garniſhed with oval notched 
Leaves placed oppoſite. From the Side of the Stalk 
ſpring out 2 or 3 Branches, which toward the Bottom 
are garniſhed with ſmall Leaves placed oppoſite, but 
terminate in long Spikes of pale blue Flowers. The 
Spikes on theſe Side Branches are 4 or 5 Inches long, 
but thoſe of the principal Stalk are eight or nine. This 
Sort flowers in Fune and Fuly. 


The 7th Sort grows naturally in Virginia. The Stalks 


of this Sort are erect, and riſe 4 or 5 Feet high, gar- 
niſhed at each Joint by 4 or 5 Spear-ſhaped Leaves 
which ſtand round the Stalk in Whorls; thele are ſawed 


Half long, three Quarters of an 


VER 
on their Edges, and end in acute Points. The Stalks ar: 
terminated by long ſlendet Spikes of white Flowers, Wiel. 
appear late in Jah; theſe are ſucceeeded by compte 
{ed Caplules filled with Seeds, which ripen in Autumn, 

The Sth Sort grows naturally in /taly and the South 
of France. The Stalks of this rife 3 Feet high, and ate 
garniſhed with Leaves placed by Fours tou ard the Bot- 
tom, but at the Top by Threes at each Joint; they 
ate 3 Inches long, and halt an Inch broad, deeply 
ſawed on their Edges, ending in acute Points, and are 
of a bright green Colour; they are terminated by 
Spikes of blue Flowers, which appear in June and Ju. 
The Sceds ripen in Autumn. 

The ninth Sort grows near the Sea in ſeveral Parts 
of Furgpe. The Stalks of this do not riſe fo high as 
thoſe of the former ; the Leaves are placed Ly Fours 
and Threes round the Stalk, and have longer Foot 
Stalks ; they are broader at the Baſe, and run out into 
long acute Points; they are unequally ſawed on their 
Edges, and are of a bright green Colour. The Flowers 
are diſpoſed in Spikes which terminate the Stalks, are of 
a bright blue Colour, and appear in July. The Seeds 
ripen in Autumn. 

The tenth Sort grows naturally in many Parts of 
France and Germany. The Stalks of this are ſingle, 
and do not branch; they are round, hairy, and rife a 
Foot and a Halt high; theſe are garniſhed with Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves two Inches long, and one broad in the 
Middle, notched on their Edges, and hairy. The Stalk 
is terminated by a long Spike of blue Flowers, which 
appear in June and July. 

The eleventh Sort grows naturally in Auſtria. The 
lower Leaves of this are narrow, and cut into fine 
Segments; the Stalks are ſlender, and incline down- 
ward; they are garniſhed with linear Leaves which 
are acutely notched on their Edges; the Flowers are 
diſpoſed in long looſe Spikes, which ſpring from the 
Wings of the Stalk; they are of a bright blue Colour, 
and ſtand upon Foot Stalks. This flowers the End of 
May and the Beginning of June. 

The twelfth Sort grows naturally in the Levant ; this 
has ſlender branching Stalks which decline, and are 
garniſhed with narrow Leaves which are acutely cut on 
their Edges; theſe are regular on both Edges like the 
Lobes of winged Leaves; they are of a pale green 
Colour, and ſmooth. The Flowers are diſpoſed in 
looſe Spikes on the Top and the Side of the Stalks ; 
they are of a pale blue Colour, and appear the End ef 

il. ; 
be 13th Sort grows naturally on Mount Baldus in 
Haly. The Stalks of this are ſlender, ſtiff, and upright; 
theſe are garniſhed by rough Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 
which are indented and placed oppoſite; thoſe on the 
lower Part of the Stalk are ſmall; in the Rliddle they 
are much larger, and-diminiſh again in their Size toward 
the Top. The Flowers come out in long Bunches from 
the Wings of the Stalk toward the Top; they are of a 
bright blue Colour, and appear in May. 

The 14th Sort grows naturally in the Utrane Tartary. 
The Stalks of this are very white and woolly ; they riſe 
about a Foot- high, and are garniſhed with oblong 
hoary Leaves placed oppoſite; they are 2 Inches and a 

1 — broad, notched 
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on their Edges, and ſit cloſe to the Stalks, which are 


terminated by Spikes of deep blue Flowers, and from 


the Wings of the Stalk toward the Top are produced 
ſlender Spikes of the like Flowers which ſtand erect. 
This flowers in. June and: Fuly, 

The 15th Sort grows naturally in Auſtria and Babe- 
mia. The Stalks are ſlender, about a Foot and a 
Half long, inclining downward ; the Leaves are nearly 
ava], but are. acute-painted, about an Inch long; they 
are unequally ſawed, and fit cloſe to the Stalks. The 


Flowers are diſpoſed in long looſe Spikes on Foot 


Stalks, ariſing, from the Wings of the Stalk; thoſe on 
the lower Part of the Stalk are 8 ar 9 Inches long. 
The Flowers are of, a bright blue Colour, and appear 
in May; the. Leaves of this Sort are frequently: variega · 
ted with yellow. 

The 16th Sort is the common Brooklime: which 
grows. naturally in Brooks and: Streams of Water in 
moſt Parts of England, ſo is not cultivated in Gardens, 
but as. it is much uſed in Medicine, I have given it a 


Place here. The Stalks of this are thick, ſucculent, 


and ſmooth, emitting Roots from their Joints, whereby 
they ſpread and propagate. The Leaves are oval, flat, 
ſucculent, and ſmooth ; they ſtand: oppoſite z; the Flow- 
ers: come out in long Bunches from the Wings of the 
Stalk; they are of à fine blue Colour, and ſtand on 
ſhort Foot Stalks ; theſe appear great Part of Summer, 
and are ſucceeded by Heart-ſhaped Seed Veſſels filled 
with raundiſh Seeds The whole Herb is: uſed, and is 
eſteemed an excellent Antiſcorbutick. 

Theſe Plants may all be propagated; by parting their 
Roots, which. may be done every other Year, for if they 
ate not often parted or, divided, they will many-of them 
grow too large for the Borders of, ſmall: Gardens, but 
yet they ſhould not; be parted; into very ſmall Heads, 
becauſe. when they have not a Number of Stems, ſo as 
to form. a good Bunch, they are: ſoon paſt their Beauty, 
and have but a mean Appearance. "The beſt: Time to- 
part: theſe Roots, is at Michoelmas, that they may be 
well rooted again before Winter, for when they are re- 
moved in the Spring, they ſeldom flower ſtrong the 
ſame Year, eſpecially if the: Seaſon: ſhould: prove dry. 
"Thoſe. Sorts, which grow pretty tall; are very proper 
to plant on the Sides of open Wilderneſs: Quarters,. but 


 thofe. with trailing Branches are fit for the Sides of 
Banks or irregular ſhady Slopes, where they will make 


an agreeable, Variety; they are all of them very hardy, 
ſo. ate in no Danger of ſuffering by Cold, and require 


no other Care but to keep them clean from Weeds, and 


to, be tranſplanted every ſecond or third: Year. 

They may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould. be 
ſowo.in. Autumn, for When they are ſowr in the Spring; 
the Plants rarely come up the-ſame-Y ear:;: but, as moſt 
of. the Sorts: propagate: very; faſt by their Offsets, their: 
Seeds are ſeldom. ſown, . 

IF. theſe Plants are placed in a+ ſhady Border, they 
will thrive much better than hen they ate more expo 
ſed to the Sun, and their Flowers will continue much 
longer in Beauty. b 


VIBURNUM, . Lis. Cen Pl. 332. Under this: Ge- 


nus is included the Viburnum, Tinus, and Opulus of 
Tournefort. The Wayſaring or pliant Meully Pree: 
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The Characters are, 

The Flower bas a ſmall permanent Empalement' cut inte 
5 Parts; it bas t Bell-ſhaped Petal cut at the Brim ints 
5 obtuſe Segments which are reflexed;, it bas 5 Awl ſhaped 
Stemina, the Length of the Petal, terminated by, roundiſb 
Summits, and a round\ſh" Germen, ſituated under the 
Flower, having no Style, but the Place is occupied by 4 
roundiſh Gland, and crowned by 3 obtuſe Stigmas. The 
Germen turns te a roundiſh Fruit, with 1 Cell, inclefing 
I- bard roundiſh Seed. | 

The Species are, 

1. VieurnuM foluis cordatis ſerratis venoſir ſubtu 
tomentofis. Fir. Cliff. 25. Wayfaring Tree with Heart- 
ſhaped, ſawed, veined Leaves, woolly on their under 
Side. Viburnum. Math. 217. The Wayfaring, or pli- 
ant Meally Tree of ſtaly. 

2. VIS uR NUM foliis ovatis ſerratis venoſss ſubtus to- 

mentoſis, Wayfaring Tree with oval, ſawed, veined. 
Leaves, woolly on their under Side. Viburnum. Park. 
Theat. 1448. The Engliſh Wayfaring Tree. 
3. VIBURNUM foliis ſubrotundis crenato-ſerratis gle» 
bris. Flor. Virg. 33. Wayfaring Tree with roundiſh 
crenated, ſawed Leaves, which are ſmooth. Men- lun 
prunifolia Virginiana, non ſpinoſa, fructu nigricante. Pluk.. 
Alm. 249. Virgima Haw with a Plum Leaf having no 
Thorns, and a black Fruit, commonly called Black. 
Haw, and by ſome Sheeps Turds. 

4: ViBURNUM folits ovat-orbiculatis profunde ſerratis 
veno/ſir. Wayfaring Tree with oval round Leaves, 
deeply ſawed and veined. An? Viburnum foliis ovatis 
#ntato-ſerratis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 268. Wayfaring. Tree 
with oval, indented, ſawed Leaves. 

5. ViBURNUM foliis cvatis integerrimis, ramificationi- 
bus ſubtus villoſo-glanduloſis. Lin Sp Pl. 267, Wayfa- 
ring Tree with oval entire Leaves, whoſe Branches are 


hairy, and glandulous on the under Side. Tinus prior. 


Cluf. Hiſt: 49: Hairy-leaved Lauruſſinus. 
6. VigurknuUM felliriouato-lanceclatis integerrimis, u- 


tringue virentibus Jutidis, Wayfaring Tree with oval. 


Spear-ſhaped Leaves which are entire, ſhining, and 
green on both Sides. Tinus 2d. CJuſii Hiſt 50. The 
ſmning-leaved Lauruſtinus. 

7. ViruRxvuUMn lie, ovato-lanceolatis integerrimis, ſub- 
tus wenofir. Waytaring Tree with oval Spear-ſha 
Leaves which are'emtire, and veined on their under Side. 
Tinus folirs ovatis in getiolis terminatis integer rimis; Flor, 
Virg. 33. Tims with oval Leaves which ate, entire, and 
terminate in a Foot Stalk. 1 

8. Vievuxxoar is lebatit petiolis glanduluſis. Lin. 
Sp: PI. 268. Wayfaring Tree with Leaves divided into 


Lobes, and glantulous Foot Stalks. Opulus Ru II. 281. 


Guelder Roſe with flat Flowers. 


g. VieurxuUM folits cordutc-euntis aruminatis ſcrratis, 


petiolis long iſſimis levibus. Wayfaring "Free, with Heart- 
ſhaped, ova}, acute: pointed, ſawed Leaves growing upon 


very ſmooth Foot Stalks. Opulur Americana, foliis acu- 


minatis & ſerratis, flor ibur albis. Dale. American Guelder 
Roſe with acute - pointed ſawed Leaves, and white 
Flowers. 


The iſt Sort grows naturally in Haly and the warm. 


Parts of Europe, and is the common Viburnum or Lan- 
tand of the old Botaniſts. The Leaves of this Tree 


ares Heart-ſhaped, Inches long, and 4 Inches __ | 
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Half broad; they are much veined, and irregularly 
fawed on their Edges, and are very woolly on their 
under Side. The Stalks' are woody, and riſe 12 or 14 
Feet high, ſending out ſtrong ligneous Branches on every 
Side, covered with a light coloured Bark ; theſe are ter- 
minated by Umbels of white Flowers whoſe Summits 
are red. The Flowers appear in June, and are ſucceed- 
ed by roundiſh compreſſed Berries, which turn firſt to 
'& bright red Colour, and are black when ripe, inclo- 
fing one Seed of the ſame Shape. 

The 2d Sort is our common Engliſh Viburnum or 
Waytaring Tree, which has been generally thought the 
ſame Species with that of the other Countries in Europe, 
but is different. The Leaves of this are oval, about 
4 Inches long, and 3 broad; they are not fo woolly 
as thoſe of the former. The Branches are weaker ; 
they are not ſo'downy, and are leſs regular; the Um- 
bels of Flowers are fmaller; the Berries are leſs, and 
the Seeds are more compreſſed than thoſe of the other: 
Theſe Differences are permanent in the Plants which 
are propagated by Seeds. It flowers about the ſame 
Time with the former ; it grows naturally on dry chalky 
Land. FN 

There is'a Variety of this with variegated Leaves, 
preſerved in ſome of the Gardens near London, but when 
the Plants are removed into good Ground, and are vi- 
gorous, their Leaves become plain. | 
| The 3d Sort grows naturally in moſt Parts of North 
America, where it is commonly called Black Haw ; this 
riſes with a woody Stalk, 10 or 12 Feet high, covered 
with a brewn Bark, and ſends out Branches from the 
Side the whole' Length; theſe, when young, are co- 
vered with a purple ſmooth Bark ; they are garniſhed 
with oval ſmooth Leaves, 2 Inches long, and an Inch 
and a Quarter broad, which are ſlightly ſawed on their 
Edges, and ſtand on ſhort ſlender Foot Stalks, ſome- 
times oppoſite, and at others without Order, The Flow- 


ers are diſpoſed in ſmall Umbels, which come out from 


the Side and at the End of the Branches; they are 
white, and ſmaller than thoſe of the common Viburnum; 
theſe appear in Func, and ate ſometimes ſucceeded by 
Berries which do not ripen here. | 
The 4th Sort grows naturally in North America. The 
Stalks of this are ſoft and pithy ; they branch out greatly 
from the Bottom upward. The Bark is of a gray Co- 
jour; the Leaves are roundiſh, oval, three Inches long, 
and nearly as brozd ; they are ſtrongly veined, and faw- 
ed on their Edges, of a light green Colour, and placed 
oppoſite upon pretty long Foot Stalks. The Flowers 
are diſpoſed in a Corymbus at the End of the Branches; 
they are white, and almoſt as large as thoſe of the com- 


mon Sort; theſe appear the latter End of June, but 


are not ſucceeded by Sceds in England. 


The 5th Sort is the Lauruſtinus with ſmall Leaves 


which are hairy on their under Side; this Plant is ſo well 


known as to need no Deſcription, but as it is frequently 


confounded with the next, it may be neceſſary to point 


out its Difference. The Leaves of this are ſeldom. 
more than 2 Inches and a Half long, and one and a- 
Quarter broad; they are rounded at their Baſe, but end 


in acute Points; they are veined and hairy on their un- 
der Side, and are not of ſo lucid a green Colour on their 
upper Side. The Umbels of Flowers are ſmaller, and 
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appear in Autumn, continuing all the Winter, and the 


Plants are much hardier. 


The 6th Sort is commonly known in the Nurſery 


Gardens by the Title of ſhining-leaved Lauruſtinus. 
The Stalks of this riſe higher, and the Branches are 
much ſtronger than thoſe of the former Sort. The 
Bark is ſmoother, and turns of a 228 Colour; the 
Leaves are larger, of a thicker Conſiſtence, and of a 
lucid green Colour; the Umbels are much larger, 
and fo are the Flowers; theſe ſeldom appear till the 
Spring, and when the Winters are ſharp, the Flow- 
ers are killed, ſo never open unleſs they are ſheltered. 
The Plants of this Sort were formerly kept in Tubs, 
and houſed in Winter, and, when they were fo 
treated, made a fine Appearance early in the Spring, 
and in very mild Seaſons. the Plants in the open Air do 
the ſame. 

There is a Variety of this with variegated Leaves,, 
which makes as good a Figure as any of. the ſtriped 
Plants which are preſerved in Gardens. 

The 7th. Sort is a Native of North America, where 
it riſes to the Height of ro or 12 Feet, ſending, out. 
Branches: on every Side their whole Length; theſe 
have'a ſmooth purpliſh Batk; they are garniſhed with 
oval entire Leaves, 5 Inches long, and 2 Inches and a 


Half broad, of a thick Confiſtence, and a lucid green; 


they ſtand oppoſite. The Flowers are produced in Um- 
bels at the End of the Branches; they are white, and 
not unlike the Flowers of Lauruftinus; theſe appear in 
Fuly, and are ſucceeded by Berries which ſeldom ripen 
in England. ; 

There ſeems to be two Sorts of this in the Gardens, 


one of which comes from the more northern Parts of 


America, and ſheds its Leaves in Winter; the other, 
which grbws in Carolina and Virginia, is an Ever-green,. 
but both are fo much alike in Summer, as ſcarce to be 
diſtinguiſhed. 

The 8th' Sort is the common Marſh Elder, which 
grows naturally in marſhy Grounds, and on the Sides of 
Rivers in many Parts of Englund, fo is not often kept 
in Gardens; it is called by ſome of the Nurſery Gar- 
deners Guelder Roſe with flat Flowers to diſtinguiſh it 
from the other whoſe Flowers are globular. The Marſh 
Elder is the original Species, and Gue/der Roſe is a 
Variety which accidentally aroſe from it. The former 
has a Border of male Flowers which are large, and the 
Middle of the  Unibel is compoſed of hermaphrodite 
Flowers' which are ſucceeded by. oval red Berries; the 
latter has all male Flowers of the ſame Size and Shape 
with thoſe of the Border of the firſt, fo that they ſwell 
out into a round Figure, which has occaſioned ſome 
Country People giving it the Title of Snowball Tree. 
This Sort is cultivated in Gardens for the Beauty of 
its Flowers, which make a fine Appearance during theit 
Cont inuance. ; 

It will riſe to the Height of 18 or 20 Feet, if it'is 
permitted to ſtand. The Stem becomes large, woody, 
and hard; the Branches come out oppoſite, and are 
apr to grow irregular; they have a gray Bark. The 
Leaves are placed oppoſite; they are divided into 3 
or 4 Lobes, ſomewhat” like thoſe of the Maple; they 
are about 3 Inches long, and two and a Half broad, 
jagged on their Edges, and of a light green 9 
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The Flowers come out at the End of the Branches; thoſe 
of the firſt in large Umbels, and thoſe of the ſecond in 

a Corymbus ; they are very white, and appear the Be- 

ginning of June; thoſe of the firit have. oval Berries 

ſucceeding the hermaphrodite Flowers, which turn of a 

ſcarlet Colour when ripe, but the other, having only 

male Flowers, iz barren. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in Carelina and ſome 
other Parts of Neth America; this riſes with a ſhrubby 
Stalk, 8 or10 Feet high, ſending out many Side Branch- 
es covered with a ſmooth purple Bark, and garniſhed 
with Heart-ſhaped oval Leaves, ending in acute Points ; 
they are deeply ſawed on their Edges, have many ſtrong 
Veins, and ſtand on very long ſlender Foot Staſks. op 
poſite. The Flowers are collected into large Umbels 
at the End of the Branches; thoſe ranged on the Bor- 
der are male and barren, but the Viddle is compoſed of 
hermaphrodite Flowers, which are ſucceeded by oval 
Berries. The Flowers-are whitc, and the Berries are 
red when ripe, - 

The 2 firſt Sorts may be propagated either from Seeds, 
or by laying down the tender Branches, but the former 
Method, being tedious, is ſeldom praiſed, becauſe 
the Seeds ſeldom grow the firſt Year, unleſs they are 
ſown in Autumn, and as the Branches eaſily put out 
Roots, that is the more expeditious Method. 

The beſt Time for laying theſe Branches is in Au- 
tumn, juſt as the Leaves begin to fall (the Manner of 
laying them, bemg the ſame as for other hardy Trees, 
need not be here repeated). By the ſucceeding Autumn 
the Layers will be rooted, when you may take them off 
from the old Plants and — them into a Nur- 
ſery for 2 or 8 Years, in which they may be trained 
up to regular Stems and Heads, and may afterward be 
planted where they are to remain. The firſt Sort is 
full as hardy as the ſecond. 

The ſtriped Sort may be propagated by inarching or 
budding it on the plain Sort; this is preſerved by ſuch 
as delight in variegated Plants, but there is no great 
Beauty in it. Theſe Trees feidom grow near ſo large 
as thoſe of the plain Sort, as is the Caſe of al: other 
ſtriped Plants. 

The 3d Sort is generally propagated by Layers here, 
becauſe the Seeds do not ripen in England. The young 
Shoots of this take Root very freely ; the Cuttings will 
alſo take Root, if they are planted in Autumn ; the 
Seeds, when they are brought to England, always remain 
in the Ground a Year like thoſe of the other Sorts, fo that 
the propagating the Plants by Seeds is a tedious Method. 

The Lauruſftinuſes are propagated by laying down 
their young Branches, which put out Roots very freely, 
ſo that when they are layed in Autumn, they will be 
well rooted by that Time twelve Months, when they 
ſhould be taken off from the old Plants, and may either 
be planted where they are to remain, or into a Nurſery 
to grow 2 Years to get Strength. - 'The beſt Seaſon to 
tranſplant theſe is at Michaelmas, that they may get new. 
Root before Winter, for as theſe Plants begin to flow- 
er early in Winter, it is a plain Indication of their 
growing at that Seaſon, for they will more ſurely ſuc- 
ceed then than at any other Time of the Year, though 
they may be removed in the Spring with Balls of Earth 
to their Roots, provided it is done before they begin to 
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ſhoot ; they may alſo be removed the latter End of July 
or the Beginning of Auguſt, if Rain happens at that 
Time, for after they have done ſhooting, which is ſoon 
after Midſummer, they will be in no Danger, provided 

they are not kept out of the Ground any Time. 
Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be mixed with Earth in Autumn, ſoon after they 
are ripe; theſe ſhould be expoſed to the open Air, and 
receive the Rain in Winter, and in the Spring they may 
be fown on a gentle hot Bed, which will bring up the 
Flants; theſe ſhould remain in the Bed till Autumn, and 
then may be tranſplanted, and treated as the Layers. I 


have raiſed many of theſe Plants from Seeds, which 1 


find hardier than thoſe raiſed by Layers. 

Some People train up the { auriſtinus with naked Stems 
to have round Heads, but if theſe are planted in the 
open Air, they will be in more Danger of 1uffering by 
ſevere Froſt, than thoſe whoſe Branches grow rude trom 
the Bottom, for if the Froſt kills the outer Part of the 
Shoots, the Stems will be protected, fo will ſoon put 
out new Branches, but where the Steins are naked, the 
Froſt frequently kills them to the Root, 

The 7th Sort may be propagated as the Lauruſtinus, 
and requires the ſame Treatment ; it loves a ſoft loamy 
Soil, and ſhould have a ſheltered Situation. 

The 8th and gth Sorts are eaſihy propapated by Lay- 
ers or Cuttings. The common Guelder Roſe ſends out 
Plenty of Suckers from the Roots, by which it is fre- 
quently propagated, but as the Plants fo raiſed are very 
ſubject to put out Suckers, they are not ſo good as thoſe 
which come from Layers or Cuttings. Both theſe Sorts 
love a moiſt Soil, in which they will make much greater 
Progreſs, and produce their Flowers in greater Plenty 
than on a dry Coil. 

They are both very hardy, ſo will thrive in the cold- 
eſt Situations, but not within the Spray of the Sea. 
The common Guelder Roſe is ſeldom ſuffered to ſtand very 
long in Gardens, but I have ſeen one in an old Garden 
whoſe Stem was more than two Feet and a Half round, 

- VICTA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 396. Tab. 221. Lin, Gen. 
Plant. 782. Vetch ; in French, Veſſe. 

The Chara&er: are, | 

The Flower has an erefl tubulous Empalement of 1 
Leaf, cut into 5 equal Parts at the Brim; the Petal 
is of the Butterfly Kind ; the Standard is oval, broad at 
the Tail, indented at the Point, and the Borders are reflex- 
ed; the 2 Wings are almsſt Hear t-ſbaped, and are ſbor- 
ter than the Standard ; the Keel is ſhorter than the Wings, 
the Tail is ablong, and divided into 2 Parts. It has 10 Sta- 
mina, 9 n and 1 ſeparated, terminated by ereft Sum- 
mits with 4 Furrows, and a linear, compreſſed, long Ger- 
men, ſupporting a ſlender Style crowned by an obtuſe Stig- 
ma, which is bearded on the under Side. The Germen af. 
terward turns to a long Pod, with 1 Cell opening with 2 
Valves, and ending with an acute Point, containing ſeveral 
roundiſb Seeds. 

Ihe Species are, 

1. Victa pedunculis multifloris floribus imbricatis, fo- 
liolis Ianceolatis pubeſcentibus, flipulis integris. Lin. Sp. 
Pl. 735. Vetch with many imbricated Flowers on a 
Foot Stalk, Spear-ſhaped hairy Lobes to the Leaves, 
and entire Stipulæ. Vicia multiflera C. B. P. Many-flow- 
ered Vetch. ; | 
| a. Vicia 
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2: VictA pedunculis multifloris, folialis ovalibus 2 
lis denticulatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 7 34. Vetch with Foot Stalks 
ſupporting many Flowers, oval Lobes to the Leaves, 
and indented Stipulæ. Vicia ſylvatica, multiflora, maxima. 
Phy. Britt. The largeſt many-flowered Wood Vetch. 

3. Vici pedunculis ſubſexflaris, folialis denis ovatis 
acutis, flipulis integris. Lin. Sp. Pl, 735. Vetch with Foot 
Stalks having about & Flowers, Leaves with 10 oval acute 
Lobes, and entire Stipulz. Vic ia multiflora Caſſubica fru- 
teſcent, filigud lentis. Breyn. Prod. 52. Many-flowered 
ſhrubby Vetch of _—_ with a Lentil Pod. 

4. 3 pedunculis multifloris, petiolis ſulcatis, ſub- 
dadecapbyllis, foliolis lanceolatis glabris. Lin. Sp. Pl. 736. 
Many-flowered Vetch with furrowed Foot Stalks, and 
for the moſt part twelve Spear-ſhaped ſmooth Lobes 
to each Leaf. 

5. Vicia leguminibus ſeſſilibus ſubbinnatis eres, foliis 
retuſis, ſlipulis notatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 736. Vetch with 
eret Pods growing by Pairs, and fitting cloſe to the 
Stalks, blunt Lobes to the Leaves, and ſpotted Stipulæ. 
Vicia ſativa vulgaris ſemine nigro. C. B. P. 344. Common 


cultivated Vetch, with a black Seed, frequently called. 


Tares. ; : 
There are many more Species of this-Genus than are 


here enumerated, ſome of which grow naturally in 
England, but as they are rarely cultivated, except in Bota- 
nick Gardens for Variety, they are omitted, as they 
are Plants of little Uſe or Beauty. 

The iſt Sort here mentioned grows naturally among 
Buſhes, and by the Sides of Woods in moſt Parts of 
England. The Root is perennial, but the Stalks are an- 
nual; theſe are weak, requiring Support; they riſe 5 or 
6 Feet high, faſtening their Tendrils, which grow at 
the End of their Leaves, ro the Buſhes or Hedges, 
whereby they climb ; they are hairy, as are alſo the 
Leaves, which are compoſed of about 10 Pair of Spear- 
fhaped Lobes terminated by a Tendril. The Flowers 
ſtand on long Foot Stalks which ſpring from the Wings 
of the Stalk ; the Spikes are long ; the Flowers he one 
over the other; they are of a fine blue Colour, ſo make 
a pretty Appearance, when they come out from be- 
tween the Buſhes or Shrubs which ſupport them ; they 
appear in Juh, and are fycceeded by compreſſed Pods, 
filled with round Seeds which ripen in Autumn, 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the Woods near 
Bath or Briſlol ; this has a perennial Root. The Stalks 
\ are weak, and climb by the Help of their Tendrils 

over the neighbourin Buſhes and Hedges, riſing. to 
the Height of 7 or 8 Feet. The Leaves are compoſed 
of 7 or 8 Pair of oval ſmooth Lobes terminated 
by Tendrils The Fiowers. are produced in long 


Spikes from the Wings of the Stalks; they are of a. 


pale blue Colour, and are larger than thoſe of the for- 
mer Sort; they appear in July, and are ſucceeded by 
fhort ſmooth Pods, filled with. round Seeds which ripen 
in Autumn, 


The zd Sort grows naturally in Caſſubra, this has a 


ligneous creeping Root; the Stalks trail on the Ground; 
they grow 3 Feet long, and their lower Parts become 
ligneous toward Autumn, but they die to the Rcot in 
Winter. The Leaves are compoſed of 10 Pair of oval 
acute-pointed Lobes. The Flowers come out from the 


Wings of the Stalk ; they are diſpoſed in ſhort Spikes, 
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each containing, for the moſt Part, 6 pale blue Flowers 
which appear in July, and are ſucceeded by ſhort ſmooth 
Pods like thoſe of Lentils, including 3 or 4 round Seeds 
which ripen in Autumn. 

Theſe Sorts have been recommended tobe ſown in the 
Fields for Fodder for Cattle, but as their Stalks are 
ſlender and leſs ſucculent than thoſe of the common 
Vetch, it is doubtful, if theſe will anſwer the Purpoſe 
of Farmers to cultivate them; for as their Stalks trail 
to a great Length, if they have not Support, they will 
be ſubje& to rot by lying upon the Ground, and al- 
though their Roots are perennial, yet as it is late in the 
Sping before they ſhoot to a Height ſufficient to cut for 
Uſe, there is little Want of green Feed for Cattle at 
that Time. 


However a few of theſe Plants may be allowed a: 
Place in large Gardens for Variety, where, if they are 


properly placed, they may be ornamental, particularly 
on the Borders of Wood Walks, or in Thickets of 


Shrubs, If ſome of the firſt Sort are allowed to climb. 
up upon their Branches, they will have a good Effect 


during their Continuance in flower. 


Theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould. 


de ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, for if they 
are kept out of the Ground till Spring, the Seeds often 
fail, or at leaſt remain in the Ground a Year before they 
vegetate ; they ſhould be ſown in the Places where the 
Plants are deſigned to remain, for they do not bear 
tranſplanting well. Theſe Plants grow naturally in 
Woods and Thickets of Buſhes, where their Roots are 
ſcreened from the Sun, and their Stalks furniſhed 
with Supports by the Buſhes, point out the Places 
where the Seeds ſhould be ſown, which ſhould be where 
they are ſheltered by Shrubs. If 3 or 4 Seeds are ſown 
in each Patch, it will be ſufficient, for it 1 or 2 Plants 
come up in each Place it will be enough: When the 
Plants come up they will require no other Culture but 
to keep them clean from Weeds, and their Stalks mnit 
be permitted to climb upon the neighbouring Shrubs, for 
if they trail on the Ground, they will produce few 
Flowers, and-in wet Seaſons the Stalks will rot, fo the 
Plants will be rather unſightly. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Siberia ; this is a 
biennial Plant, which promiſes fairly to become a uſe- 
ful one for Fodder ; for. the Stalks of this grow to a 
great Length, and are well. furniſhed with Leaves ; 
Theſe do not decay in Autumn, but continue green 
through the Winter in Defiance of the moſt ſevere 
Froſt ; fo that in February and March, when there is of- 
ten a Scarcity of green Feed for Ewes and Lambs, this 
may be of great Service. 

The Stalks of this riſe 5 or 6 Feet high The 
Leaves are compoſed of 5 or 6 Pair cf ſmooth Spear- 
ſhaped Lobes, _ terminated by. Tendrils. The Feot 
Stalks are deeply forrowed, The Flowers are produced 
in Spikes upon long Foot Stalks, which ſpring from the 
Wings of the Staiks, they are of a light blue Colour, 
and appear in July; theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort com- 
preſſed Pods, containing 3 or 4 round Seeds which ripen 


in Autumn. . | 
This Sort is propagated by Seeds, which may be 


* 


ſown in Spring or Autumn, and when the Plants come 


up, they will require no other Culture but to keep them 


clean. 
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clean frota Weeds, and if they are ſupported from trai- 
ling on the Ground, they will continue in Verdure all 
the Winter, and the following Suramer will flower and 
produce ripe Seeds. 

If - this Plant is deſigned for Feed, the Seeds ſhould be 
ſown in Rows at 4 BN Dons, and ſhould be drop- 
ped thin in the Rows, for as the Stalks ſend out many 
Branches, and extend to a great Length, ſo when the 
Plants ate too claſe, the Branches will intet mix, and mat 


ſo cloſely together as to rot each other by excluding the 


Air. When the Plants come up, they muſt be kept 
clean from Weeds, which, while they are young, ſhould 
be performed with Dutch Hoes, but afterward it may 
be done by the Hoeing Plough, which will fave Ex- 
pence, and with this Inſtrument the Plants may be earth- 
ed up in the fame Manner as Peas and Beans, which 
will greatly ſtrengthen their Stalks, and make them and 
the Leaves larger and more ſucculent, ſo increaſe the 
Quantity of Feed. If this is practiſed as often as may 
be found neceſſary to deſtroy the Weeds in Summer, 
it will prepare the Ground for any Crop which may at- 
terward be put upon the Land, and as this will be in 
no Danger of ſuffering from Froſt, ſo it ſhould be pre- 
ſerved till the Spring, when there is a Want of green 
Feed for Ewes, at which Time it may be cut as it is 
wanted, but a Part of the Plants ſhould be permitted 
to ſtand for Seeds, for thoſe which are cut, if they do 
ſhoot again, will flower ſo late in Summer, that unleis 
the Autumn proves very warm, the Seeds will not ri- 
pen, therefore it will be a better Way to ſow a ſuffici- 
ent Quantity of Seeds for this Purpoſe in a ſeparate Spot 
of Ground; becauſe, when the other is cut, the Ground 
may be ploughed for other Crops, and if in mild Sea- 
ſons there may be ſo great Plenty of other green Feed 
as not to want this, if the Plants are ploughed into the 
Ground, it will be a good Dreſſing for other Crops. 

This is what I am now beginning to try in the Field, 
where I have not as yet had Experience of its Culture 
but what I have here adviſed, is founded upon Expe- 
riments which I have for 6 Years made, on fmall 
Patches of it ſown in Gardens, in different Situations. 
In all theſe Patches I have. found the Plants continue in 

eat Verdure, when moſt of the perennial Plants in the 
— Situation, have ſuffered greatly by the Froſt, and 
from $ of theſe Plants 1 could have cut as much Feed, 
as would have been equivalent to half a Truſs of 

een Clover. 

The «th Sort is the common Vetch or Tare, which 
is much cultivated in the Fields for Fadder ; of this 
there are two Varictics, if not diſtinct Species. The 
firſt, which is the moſt common, has a black Seed; the 
other has Seeds as white, if not whiter than the whiteſt 
Peas, and this Difference is permanent, for I bave ſown 
both Sorts many Years, and have never found either 
of thera vary. "Theſe Plants are annual, and periſh ſoon 
after they have perfected their Seeds. The Stalks are 
angular, ſtreaked, and hairy; they are weak and want 
Support, ſo generally decline where they have nothing 
near to faſten themſelves to. The Leaves are compoſed 
of ſeveral Pair of blunt Lobes, and are terminated by 
Tendrils. The Flowers come aut from the Wings of 
the Stalk, fitting very cloſe to the Baſe of the Foot 
Stalks of the Leaves ; 2 of theſe generally ſpring ſiom 
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the ſame Joint; they are pretty large and of the But- 
terfly Shape; thoſe of the black - ſeeded Sort are purple, 


and thoſe of the white-ſeeded are white ; theſe appear 


in June and July, and are ſucceeded by erect Pods con- 
taining 3 or 4 round Seeds in each, which ripen in Au- 
guſt and September. | | 

The Sort with white.Sceds is rather the mare ſuccu- 
lent Plant of the two, fo is better for Fodder ; but ma- 
ny People refuſe to cultivate them, becauſe they ſay the 
Seeds being white, are much ſooner found gut by the 
Rooks, than thoſe which are nearer the Colour of the 
Ground, ſo are often devoured ſoon after they are ſown, 
eſpecially where any of the Seeds are not buried; but if 
the Seeds are ſown in Drills, they may be ſo carefully 
covered, as that the Birds will not eaſily find them. 

There 1s another Kind of Vetch which is cultivated 
in the Fields, with a ſmaller black Seed; this is called 
in ſome Countries Rath ripe Vetch, and in other Peb- 
ble, or Summer Vetch ; but this being much tenderer 
than the common Vetch, is ſeldom cultivated, for this 
muſt always be ſown in the Spring, and will ripen its 
Seeds the ſame Summer, but it will not afford near fo 
good Fodder as the other. 

Vetches are generally ſown at two Seaſons, ane is in 
Autumn, and the other early in the Spring ; but the 
beſt Time is in Auguſt, for the Seeds which are ſoun 
then will come up ſoon, and the Plants will have Time 
to get Strength before Winter, ſo will be in leſs Dau- 
ger of ſuffering by Froſt than thoſe which are ſown la- 
ter, and will be fit to cut for Feed much earlier in the 
Spring, for it is then green Feed is moſt wanted; and 
if they are deſigned for Seed and not to be cut for Fod- 
der, thoſe early-fown Vetches will come early into flow- 
er, and the Seeds will be ripe early, ſo they may be cut 
and ſtacked in good Weather, which is a great Advan- 
tage, for thoſe which ripen late are often ſtacked or 
houſed wet, and then the Seeds frequently fprout in the 
Mow and are ſpoiled. 4 

The uſual Method of ſowing Vetches is in Broad- 
caſt, ploughing them lightly in; in this Way the com- 
mon Allowance of Seeds tor ane Acre of Land, is 2 
Buſhels ; but there are ſome who ſow 2 Buſbels and a 
Half; this Practice may do well enough for thoſe Vetch- 
es which are deſigned to be cut for Fodder in the Spring, 
but thoſe which are ſown with an Intent te ſtand for 
Seeds, will do much better if they are ſown in Drills 
as is practiſed for Peas, and then leſs than half the Quan- 
tity of Seeds will be ſufficient, for the Drills ſhould not 
be nearer to each other than 3 Feet, that the Hoe 
Plough may have: Room to go between them, to deſtroy 
the Weeds, and earth up the Plants, for by this Manage- 
ment they will produce a much greater Crop, and ri- 
pen earlier in the Seaſon. Theſe Drills ſhould be.about 
the ſame Depth as thoſe uſually made for Peas, and the 
Seeds ſhould be ſcattered about_the ſame Diſtance in the 
Drills. Theſe Seeds ſhould be carefully covered as ſoon 
as they are ſown ; for if they are left open, the Rooks 
will diſcover them; and when once they find the Rows, 
if they are not carefully watched, they will entirely de- 
vour them. Indeed theſe being ſown early in Autumn, 
will be in leſs Danger than thoſe which are fown late, or 
in the Spring, becauſe there is more Food for Rooks 


and Pigeons in the open Fields at this Seaſon, and the 


Plants 
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ants will appear much ſooner above Ground. The 
4 Time — = them is about the Beginning of Auguft, 
for the Rains which uſually fall about that Seaſon, will 
bring them up in a ſhort Time. Toward the latter 
End of October the Planrs will have obtained conſidera- 
ble Strength, therefore they ſhould be earthed up 
with the hoeing Plough. This Work ſhould be per- 
formed in dry Weather, and in doing it Care muſt be 
had to lay the Earth up as high to the Stems of the 
Plants as poſſible, ſo as not to cover their Tops, be- 
cauſe this will ſecure them againſt Froſt, The whole 
Space of Ground between the Rows ſhould alſo be ſtir- 
red, in order to deſtroy the Weeds ; which, if — 
performed in dry Weather, will lay the Land clean till 
March; at which Time the Crop ſhould be earthed a 
ſecond Time, and the Ground cleaned again between 
the Rows, which will cauſe the Plants to grow vigo- 
rous, and in a little Time they will ſpread fo as to meet, 
and cover the Spaces ; whereas thoſe ſown in the Spring 
will not grow to half this Size, and will be very late in 
flowering. | 

Some People ſow theſe Vetches, and when they are 
fully grown, plough them into the Ground to manure it. 
Where this is deſigned, there will be no occaſion to ſow 
them in Drills at this Diſtance, not to huſband them 
in the Manner before directed; but in this Caſe it will 
be the beſt Method to fow them in Autumn, becauſe 
they will be fit to plough in, much ſooner the following 
Year ; ſo that the Land may be better prepared to re- 
ceive the Crops for which it is intended. In ſome Parts 
of France, and in Italy, theſe Vetches are ſown for 
feeding Cattle while green, and are accounted very pro- 
fitable, and in many Parts of England they are cultiva- 
ted to feed Cart Horſes, &c. though upon ſuch Land 
where Lucern will thrive, it will be much better Huſ- 
bandry to cultivate that for this Purpoſe. 

Where theſe Plants are cultivated for their Seeds, 
they ſhould be cut ſoon after the Pods change brown ; 
and when they are dry they muſt be immediately ſtack- 
ed, for if they are ſuffered to lie out in the Field to re- 
ceive Wet, and -thete comes one hot Day after it, the 
Pods will moſt of them burſt, and caſt out the Seeds. 
When the Seeds are threſhed out, the Haulm is eſteem- 
ed very good Food for Cattle, and ſome have recom- 
mended the Seeds for Horſes, and affirm they are as pro- 
per for thoſe Animals as Beans; which, if true will ren- 
der them more valuable, becauſe theſe will grow on 
the lighteſt ſandy Land, where Beans will not thrive, ſo 
may be a good Improvement to ſome Counties in Eng- 
land, where they do not attempt to cultivate Beans. 

VINCA. Lin. Gen. N 261 Pervinca. Tourn Inft. R. 
H. 119. Tab. 45. Periwincle ; in French, Pervenche. 

The Charadter: are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is permanent, and cut 
into 5 acute, Parts at the Top. The Flower bas 1 Salver- 
ſhaped Petal, whoſe Tube is longer than the Empalement. 
The Brim is broad, ſpreading open, and ſlightly cut into 5 
obtuſe Segmente; it bas 5 very ſbort inflexed Stamina, 
terminated by ere, — 1 membranaceous Summits, and 


2 roundiſh Germina which have 2 roundiſh Corpuſcles on” 


their Side, ſupporting 1 common Style the Length of the 
Stamina, crowned by 2 Stigmas ; the under is orbicular 
nd plain, tbe upper is concave and becded. The Gormina 
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turn to a Fruit compoſed of 2 taper acute-pointed Huſts 
opening Lengthways with 1 Valve and filled with oblong 
cylindrical Seeds. 

The Species are, | 

1. ViNCa caulibus procumbentibus, foliis lanceolato-ova- 
tis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 209. Periwincle with trailing Stalks, and 
oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves. Pervinca vulgaris, anguſiifo- 
lia, flore ceruleo. Tourn. Inſt. 120. Common narrow- 
leaved Periwincle, with a blue Flower. 

2. ViNCA caulibus ereflis, foliis ovatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 209. 
Periwincle with ere& Stalks, and oval Leaves. Per- 
vinca vulgaris, latifolia, flore cæruleo. Tourn. oft 119. 
Common broad- leaved Periwincle with a blue Flower. 

3. Vid A foliis oblengo-cvatis integerrimis, tube floris 
longiſſimo, caule ramoſo fruticeſo. Tab. 186. Periwincle with 
oblong, oval, entire Leaves, a very long Tube to the 
Flower, and a ſhrubby branching Stalk. 

The 1ſt grows naturally under Hedges and Buſhes in 
many Parts of England. The Stalks are flender, and 
trail on the Ground, emitting Fibres from their Joints, 
which take Root in the Ground, whereby the Plant 
multiplies and ſpreads greatly. The Leaves are placed 
oppoſite on their Stalks ; they are oval, Spear-ſhaped, 
about an Inch and a Half long, and three Quarters of 
an Inch broad, of a thick Conſiſtence, very ſmoath, 
and entire; their upper Side is of a deep lucid green, 
and their under Side of a bright green Colour ; they 
ftand on ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers ſtand ſingly 
on Foot Stalks, which ſpring from the Wings of the 
Stalks, they are nearly of a Funnel Shape, but ſpread 
more at their Brim, which is almoſt flat like a Salver ; 
their Brim is divided into 5 broad obtuſe Segments, 
The moſt common Colour of the Flower is blue ; but 
it is often found with a white Flower, and ſometimes 
the Flowers are variegated with both Colours. Theſe 
Flowers begin to appear in April, and there is often a 
Succeſſion of them continued great Part of Summer. 
Theſe Flowers are very rarely ſucceeded by Seeds. 
Tournefort ſays he was at a Loſs for the Fruit of this 


Plant, to engrave the Figure of it in his Elements of 


Botany, which he obtained by planting ſome Plants in 


ſmall Pots to confine their Roots, and prevent their 


Stalks from trailing on the Ground. This Experiment 
I tried ſeveral Years without Succeſs ; but I afterward 
lanted 3 or 4 Plants in the full Ground, and conſtant- 
| cut off their lateral Shoots, leaving only the upper 
Stalks ; and theſe Plants the ſecond Year produced Plen- 
ty of the Pods. | 
There are 2 Varieties of this Plant with variegated 
Leaves; ane has white, and the other yellow Stiipes; 
theſe are by ſome preſerved in their Gardens for Varie- 
ty. There is alſo one with double purple Flowers, which 
] believe to be only an accidental Variation, therefore 
have not enumerated it here. 

The ad Sort is alſo found growing naturally in ſeve- 
ral Parts of England. The Stalks of this are larger than 
thoſe of the former, and do not trail ſo cloſe to the 
Ground; they riſe 2 Feet high, but their Tops de- 
ellne again to the Ground; and often put out Roots 
when they are ſuffered to he on the Ground. The 
Leaves of this Sort are oval, Heart-ſhaped, about 
Inches long, and 2 broad; they ſtand oppoſite on thick 
Foot Stalks ; their upper Surface is of a lucid green, 

4F their 
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their under is of a lighier green Colour; they are of a 
tick Conſiſtence and entire. The Flowers come out 
from the Wings of the Stalk in like Manner as the for- 
mer, and are of the ſame Shape but much larger. 
Their uſual Colour is blue, but they are ſometimes 
feen with white Flowers. This Sort flowers earlier in 
the Spring than the former, and there is a Succclhon of 
them great Part of Summer. 
As "theſe Plants delight io grow under the Cover of 
Trees and Buſhes, they may be made ornamegtal in 
barge Gardens, if planted on the Verges of Wilder- 
nefles, where they will ſpread, and cover the Ground, 
and as their Leaves continue green all the Year, they 
will have a good Effect in Winter, and their Flowers 
A pearing great Part of Summer, will add to the 
Variety. | 
" They are eaſily propagated by their trailing Stalks, 
which put out Roots very freely, eſpecially thoſe of the 
Hrit Sort; and if the Stalks of the large Sort are laid 
in the Ground, they will root very ſoon, and may be 
cut off aad tranſplanted where they are to remain, 
where, when they are once rooted, they will ſpread and 
multiply very faſt without farther Care. The firſt Sort 
* in Medicine, and is eſteemed a good vulncraty 
ant. | a 
The 3d Sort grows naturally in the Iſland of Ma- 
uagaſcar, from dimes the Seeds were brought to the 
Royal Garden at Faris, where the Plants were firſt raiſed 
oa produced their Flowers the following Summer ; 
from theſe Plants good Seeds were obtained, Part of 
which was ſent me by Mr. Richard, Gardener to the 
King at Verſailles and Trianon. Theſe ſucceeded in the 
Chelſea Garden, where many Plants were raiſed. It 
riſes with an upright branching Stalk to the Height 
of 3 or 4 Feet, which when young are ſucculent, joint- 
ed, and of a purple Colour ; but as the Plants advance, 
their lower Parts become ligneous. The Branches 
which come out from the Side, have their Joints very 
cloſe ; they have a ſmooth purple Bark, and are gar- 
niſhed with oblong, oval, entire — 4 2 Inches and 
a Half long, and 1 and a Half broad; they are ſmooth 
and ſucculent, fitting pretty cloſe to the Branches. 
The Flowers come out 22 the Wings of the Branches 
ſingly, ſtanding on very ſhort Foot Stalks; their Tube 
is long and ſlender ; their Brim ſpreads open flat, which 
is divided into 5 broad obtuſe REPS, reflexed at 
their Points. The upper Surface of the Petal is of a 
bright crimſon or Peach Colour, and their under Side is 
of a pale Fleſh Colour, There is a ſucceſſion of theſe 
Flowers upon the ſame Plant, from February to the 
End of October. Thoſe Flowers which appear early in 
the Summer, are ſucceeded by taper Seed Veſſels, fil- 
led with roundiſh black Seeds, which ripen in Autumn. 


This Sort is propagated by Seeds or -uttings 3 thoſe. 


Plants which ariſe from Seeds grow more upright, and 
do not branch ſo much as the Plants propagated by Cut- 
tings. The Seeds of this ſhould be ſown on a. moderate 
hot Bed, in the Spring, and when the Plants come up, 
and are fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted on a 
freſh hot Bed at about 4 Inches Diſtance, ſhading 
them from the Sun till they have taken new Root; 
then they muſt be treated as other young tender Plants 
which are Natives of warm Countries, huß their muſt 
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be great Care had to prevent their diawing up weak 
nor ſhould they have Water in tco great Fenty 
When the Plants have obtained Strength, they (ould 
be carefully taken up with Balls of Harth to their Roots, 
and planted in Pots filled with gocd Earth, and plunges 
into a moderate hot Bed to facilitate their taking new 
Root, obſerving to ſcreen them trom the Sun, and 
when they are well rooted in the Pots, they mult be 
gradually hardened to bear the open Air; but unless 
the Summer proves warm, thele Plants ſhould not be 
placed in the open Air, for they wili not thrive if they 
are expoled to Cold or Wet; therefore during the 
Summer they ſhould be placed in an auy Glaſs Caſe ; 
and in Winter they muſt be removed into the Stove, 
where the Air is kept to a temperate Heat, without 
which they will not live through the Winter in England. 

If theſe Plants are , propagated by Cuttings, they 
ſhould be planted in Pots during any of the Summer 
Months. The Pots ſhould be plunged into a moderate 
hot Bed, and it they are cloſely covered with Bell or 
Hand Glaſſes, it will cauſe them to put out Roots ſoon- 
er than they otherwiſe would do; when theſe have put 
out Roots, they muſt be gradually hardened, and atter- 
ward planted in Pots, and treated as the ſeedling Plants. 

This Plant deſerves a Place in the Stove, as much 
as any of the exotick Plants we have in England, be- 
cauſe the Flowers are. very beautiful, and there is a 
conſtant Succeſſion of them all the Summer. ä 

VINCITOXICUM. Ses Ajclepias. 

VINE. See Vitis. 

VIOLA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 419. Tab. 236. Lin. 
Gen. Pl. 898. Violet W . 

The Cbaraſters are, 

T be Flower bas a ſbort permanent Empalemant of 5 
Leaves, which are differently ranged in «be different Spe- 
cies. The Flower is of the ringent Kind, and is compejed 
o 5 unequal Petals z the upper is broad, obtuſe, and in- 

ed at the Point, baving @ borned Nectar ium af the 


Baſe ; tus Side Fetali are 725 3 the 2 lower are lar- 
4 


ger, riſing and reflexed; it bas 5 ſmall Stamina, annexed 
as Appendages toxtbe Entrance of the Neflarium, terming- 
ted by obtuſe Summits, which are ſometimes connected, 
and a reundiſb Germen ſupporting a fender Style which 
lands out beyond the Summits, crowned by an oblique Stig-- 
ma. The Germen afterward turns to an oval three-carner- 
ed Capſule with 1 Cell, opening with 3 Valves, including 
many oual Seeds. 
The- Species are, 

1. ViOLA acaulis, foliis cordatis, flalanibus reptantibus. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 934 Violet having Stalks, Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, and creeping Shoots, Viola martia purpurea, 
fore fimplici odoro. C. B. P. 199. Purple March Violet 
with a ſingle ſweet Flower. : 

2. VioLA acaulis, foliis cordatis pi ſpidis. Flor. 
Suec. 718, Violet without Stalk, and having Heart - 
ſhaped Leaves with ſtinging Hairs. Viala marti birſuta- 
2 Mar. Hiſt. 2, p. 475. Hairy ſcentleſs March- 


3. Viola acaulis, faliis reniformibus. Holler. Helvet. 
15 Violet without Stalk, and having Kidney-ſhaped 


avess Viala paluſtris rotundiſolia, glabra. Mer. 


Hiſt. 1. p. 475+ Marc Vialet with round ſmooth 
4 VIOLA 
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4. Vior.a acaulis, feliis lanceolatis crenatir. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 934. Violet without Stalks, and having Spear- 
ſhaped notched Leaves. Viola Acadienſis, felio long fe- 
nuats. Dierv.l. Acadian Violet with a long ſinuated Leaf. 

5. VioLa acaulis, foliis prdatis ſeptempartitis. Lin. Sp. 
Pl. 933. Violet without Stalks, and Leaves grow- 
mg like Feet, divided into 7 Parts. Viola Virginiana 
tricolor, foliis multifidis, cauliculs aphyllao. Pluk. Alm. 
388. Three-coloured Virginia Violet, with mavy- 
pointed -Leaves, and a naked Stalk, 

6. VioLa acaulis, foliis palmatis guingue lobis denta- 
tis indiviſisque. Lin. Sp. Pl. 933. Violet without Stalks, 
and having Hand-ſhaped Leaves, with 5 indented undi- 
vided Lobes. Viola Virginiana, platani ferè faliis parvis 
tf incanis, Pluk. Mantiſ. 187. Virginia Violet with 
ſmall hoary Leaves, like thoſe of the Plane Tree. 

7. Viola acaulis, ' foliis pinnatifidis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 

Violet without Stalks, and Leaves having man 
Points. Viela Alpina, folio in plures partes diſſeclo. 8 
B. P. 199. Alpine Violet with a Leat cut into many 


8. Viol A acaulis, grandiflora, faliis ovalibus uniformi- 
bus integerrimis. Allion. Violet without a Stalk, but 
having a large Flower, and oval entire Leaves which 
are uniform, 

9. Vioa caulibus ereflis, foliis cordatis oblongis. Lin. 
Fo. Pl. 935. Violet with erect Stalks, and oblong 
Heart-ſhaped Lea ves. Viola martia arboreſcens purpurea. 
C. B. P. 199. Tree-like, purple, March Violet. | 

10. ViolA caule triquetro diffuſo, foliis oblongis denta- 
tics flipulis multifidis, Violet with a four-cornered, 
diffuſed Stalk, oblong indented Leaves, and many- 
pointed Stipule. Viola tricalor bortenſis repens. C. E. 
P. 199. Creeping three- coloured Garden Violet, com- 
monly called Hearts eaſe or Panſies. 

11. Viol A caule diffuſo decumbente, foliis ng in 
cifis, flolonibus reptatricibus. Violet with a diffuſed 
trailing Stalk, oblong cut Leaves and creeping Shoots. 
Fiala montana, lutea grandiflora. C. B. P. 200. Yellow 
Mountain Violet with a large Flower. 

The tſt Sort, which is the common. ſweet Violet, 
grows naturally under Hedges in the Neighbourhood 
of Londen; but in ſeveral of the diſtant Counties, the 
Violet without Scent is the Sort moſt irequent. Of the 
common Violet there are the following Varieties. The 
ſingle blue and White; the double blue and white; and 
the pale purple. Iheſe are all of them commonly pre- 
ſerved in Gardens, for the Odour of their Flowers; 
this has a thick fibrous Rot, ſending forth long trailing 
Shoots, which put out Fibres and take Root in the 
Ground, whereby it ſpreads and propagates. The 
Leaves grow on pretty long Foot Stalks ; they are 
Heart-ſhaped, and ſomewhat hairy. The Flowers ſtand 
on ſlender naked Foot Stalks which ariſe immediately 
from the Heads of the Plants; they are of an irregular 
Figurez in ſome reſembling the Snout of an Animal, 
compoſed of 5 unequal Petals, one of which has a Heel, 
or horned NeQarium at the Baſe, Theſe Flowers ge- 
nerally appear in March, from whence they had the 
Appellation of March Violets. After the Flowers are 

ſt, the Germen ſwells to a roundiſh Caplule with 3 

urrows, having 1 Cell, in which are lodged 4 or. 5 


round Sceds which ripen m July. 
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The Flowers of this Sort are one of the 4 cordial 
Flowers; they are eſteemed cooling, moiſtening, and 
laxative. The Leaves of the Plants are ſometimes ufed 
in Clyſters ; but the Flowers of the ſecond Sort have 
been frequently brought to the Markets, and ſold for 
this, which have no Scent, fo are unfit for the Purpoſes 
intended, but being larger they fill the Meaſure ſooner. 

The 2d Sort is found growing naturally in many 
Parts of England. The Leaves of this Sort are larger 
and «are covered with rough ſtinging Hairs. he 
Flowers are larger and have no Scent, which are the 
only Differences. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Marſhes and on 
Bogs in ſeveral Parts of England. The Leaves of this 
are ſmall, Kidney-ſhaped, and ſmooth. 'The Flowers 
are ſmall, and of a pale blue Colour ; they appear in 
Tune, and are ſucceeded by imall oblong Capſules filled 
with roundiſh Seed. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in North America, from 
whence it has been brought to Europe; where it is pre- 
ſerved in ſome curious Gardens. he Leaves of this 
are Spear-ſhaped, and deeply notched on their Edges, 
ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks, The Flowers are larger 
than thoſe of the common Sort, - but have no Scent. 

The 5th Sort is alſo a Native of North America. 
The Leaves of this are divided into 75 Parts or Lobes, 
which are united at the Foot Stalk. The Flowers 
ſtand on naked Foot Stalks, they are of the Panſy 
Kind, and have no Scent ; they appear in June, but 
are not ſucceeded by Seeds here. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Virginia. The 
Leaves of this are moſt of them divided into 5 Lobes 
like the Fingers of a Hand, but fome of the lower 
Leaves are entire. The Flowers are ſmall, white, and 
have no Scent. This flowers at the fame Time with 


the former. 


The 7th Sort grows naturally on the Alps ; this was 
ſent me by Dr. Allione from Turin; it is 4 very low 
Plant, ſeldom riſing 2 Inches high. The Leaves ate 
ſmall, and cut into winged Points. The Flowers are of 
a pale blue Colour, and appear in June. 

The 8th Sort was ſent me by the ſame Gentleman, 
who found it growing on the Alps ; this is alſo an hum- 
ble Plant, with oval, entire, uniform Leaves, not mote 
than half an Inch long, and a Quarter broad, ſtanding 
on ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers are large, of a 


light blue Colour, and appear in June. Theſe have no 


Scent. 

The 9th Sort grous naturally on the pt, and the 
Mountains in Auſtria. The Root of this is perennial, 
but the Stalks and Leaves decay in Autumn ; this has 
ered Stalks which riſe more than a Foot high; they are 

arniſhed with oblong, Heart-ſhaped Leaves. The 
lowers ſtand on long Foot Stalks, which ſpring from 
the Wings of the Stalks; they are ſhaped like thoſe of 
the Dog Violet, and are of a pale blue Colour, theſe 
pear the End of May, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
Capſules filled with ſmall Seeds, which ripen in Auguſt. 

The 10th Sort is the Hearts-eaſe or Panſies, which 
grows naturally in ſome of the northern Ccunties of 
England, but is generally cultivated in Gardens. Of 
this there are many Varieties, which differ greaily in 
the Sue and Colour of their Flowers. Some of theſe 

47 Varieties 
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of March Violets; ſome of ti 
Petals of a deep yellow Colour) with a purple Spot in 


Spots; in ſome the yellow ig the m 
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Varieties have very large beautiful Flowers, which have 
an agreeable Odour ; others have ſmall Flowers with- 
out Scent ; whether theſe are diſtin Species or acci- 
dental Varieties, I-have' not been able to determine, for 
I have ſaved the Seeds of moſt of the Varieties as care- 
fully as poſlible, and have ſown them ſeparate, but have 
always had a Mixture ariſe, which may have come from 
Seeds lying in the Ground ; for in Gardens, where theſe 
Plants have been permitted to ſcatter their Seeds, it is 
impoſſible to know how long the Seeds may lie in the 
Ground, and when they are turned up to the Surface, 
they will grow, -which renders it difficult to determine 
the ſpecifick Differences of theſe Plants in ſuch Places. 

This is an annual Plant, whoſe Roots decay after 
they have flowered and perfected their Seeds. The lower 
Leaves are roundiſh or oblong, and 'are indented on 
their Edges ; the Stalks riſe 7 or 8 Inches high, ſend- 
ing out many diffuſed Branches; they are four-cor- 
nered, and are garniſhed with Leaves which are longer 
and narrower than thoſe below ; theſe are notched on 


their Edges, and ſit cloſe to the Branches. The Flow- 


ers ſtand on long naked Foot Stalks, which ſpring 
from the Wings of the Stalk ; they are in Shape like 
thoſe of the common Violet. Some the Varieties 
have Flowers much larger, and others-are of the Size 
m have the 2 upper 


yellow with a deep yel- 
of a Velvet Colour; in 
with yellow and purple 

oft prevailing Colour, 


each, the two middle of a pal 
low Spot, and the lower Pet 
others the Petals are whit 


The 11th Sort grows haturally on Mountains in the 
North of England, and jn Wales ; this has a perennial 
Root, ſending out Shoots from the Side, which ſpread 


and propagate, in which lit differs from all the Panſies. 


The lower Leaves are oblong and jagged ; the Stalks 
ſeldom riſe more than 4 or 5 Inches high; they de- 
cline at the Bottom, and abe garniſhed with narrower 
Leaves than thoſe below, which are deeper cut on their 
Sides. The Flowers ſtand on naked Foot Stalks 2 In- 


ches long; they are much larger than thoſe of the com- 


mon Sort, and are of a deep yellow Colour, with a few 
purple Streaks in the Center. This Plant continues 
flowering great Part of Summer, but the Flowers have 
no Scent. 

The common Violets are eaſily propagated by part- 
ing their Roots; this may be done at two Seaſons : 
The firſt or moſt common Seaſon is at Michaelmas, that 
the young Plants may be well rooted before Winter ; 
this is generally practiſed where the Plants are put on 

7 Wood Walks in large Plantations, but 
in the Gardens where they are cultivated for their 
Flowers, the Gardeners tranſplant and part their Plants, 
ſoon after their flowering Seaſon is over, fo they gather 
all the Flowers firſt,” and the Plants, which are then 


removed, will have all the remaining Summer to grow 


and get Strength, ſo will produce a greater Quantity of 
Flowers the following Spring, than thoſe which are 
removed in Autumn, but this is not to be practiſed 
where they cannot be ſupplied with Water till they have 
taken new Root, unleſs in moiſt Seaſons. 

When theſe are planted, they ſhould be placed at 
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a good Diſtance from each other to allow them Room 
to ſpread, for if they are expected to produce many 
Flowers, they ſhould not be. tranſplanted oftener than 
once in 3 or 4 Years, ſo that in that Time the Offsets 
will ſpread over the Ground, if the Roots are 3 Feet 
aſunder, 

Violets may alſo be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, which is about 
the End of Augu/f. The Plants will come up the fol- 
lowing Spring, and when they are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted in ſhady Borders to grow till 
Autumn, and then they may be planted where they are 
to remain, but the double: flowering Violets do not pro- 
duce Seeds, Although the white, blue, and purple 
Violets are generally ſuppoſed to be Varieties which 
have accidentally ſprung from Seeds, yet I have ſeveral 
Years ſowed the Seeds of all the 3 Sorts, and have 
not found either of them vary. 

The other Sorts of Spring Violets are ſometimes pre- 
ſerved in Botanick Gardens for Variety ; theſe may be 
> $67 as the common Sort, but require a moiſt 

oil and a ſhady Situation. | 

The upright Sort does not fend out Shoots like the 
common Violet, ſo increaſes but ſlowly by Offsets ; this 
may be propagated by Seeds in Plenty, and is as hardy 
as the common Sort. 

The ſeveral Varieties of Panſies will ſcatter their 
Seeds in a ſhort Time after the Flowers are paſt, and 
from theſe ſelt-fown Seeds the Plants, which come vp 
in Autumn, will flower very early in the Spring, and 
theſe will be ſucceeded by the Spring Plants, ſo that 
where they are indulged in a Garden, and their Seeds 
permitted to ſcatter, there will be a conſtant Succeſſion 
of their Flowers the greateſt Part of the Year, for they 
will flower all the Winter in mild Seaſons, and moſt 
Part of the Summer in ſhady Situations, which renders 
them worthy of a Place in every good Garden, but 
then they muſt not be allowed to ſpread too far, leſt 
they become troubleſome Weeds, for their Seeds, 
when ripe, are caſt out of their Covers with great 
Elaſticity to a conſiderable Diſtance, and the Plants will 
ſcon ſpread over a large Space of Ground, if they are 
permitted to ſtand. 

The common Panſy ſtands in the College Diſpenſatory 
as a medicinal Plant, but is rarely uſed in England. 

The great yellow Violet propagates by Offsets in 
pony great Plenty, if it has a moiſt Soil and a ſhady 

ituation; this may be tranſplanted in Autumn, and 
the Offsets may then be taken off, but the Roots ſhould 
not be divided into ſmall Heads, nor ſhould they be 
too often tranſplanted, becauſe they will not produce 
many Flowers unleſs the Plants are ſtrong, and have 
good Root in the Ground. This Sort will not live in 
a dry Soil, nor in a Situation much expoſed to the Sun. 

VIORNA. See Clematis. 

VIRGA AUREA. See Solidago. 

VISCUM. Tourn. Ia. R. H. 609. Tab. 380. Lin. 
Gen. Pl. 919. Miſleto; in French, Gui. 

The Characters are, ; 

It bas male and female Flowers upon ſeparate Plantz. 
The male Flowers have an Empalement compoſed of 4 
oblong Leaves ; they have no Petals, but have 4 Sum- 
mii, which are oblong and acute-pointed, each faſtened 
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to 1 of the Leaves of the Empalement. The female Flo u- 
ers have an Empalement of 4 ſmall ov Leaves fitting up- 
en the Germen ; theſe have no Petals or Stamina, but buve 
an oblong three-cornered Germen ſituated under the Flower, 
Baving no Style, but crowned by an obtuſe Stigma, The 
Germen turns to a globular ſmooth Berry with 1 Cell, in- 
cluding a fleſby Wart ſhap*d Seed. 

We have but one Species of this Genus in Europe, 

vix. 

Vis cu foliis lanceolatis obtufis, caule dicbotomo, ſpi- 
cis axillaribus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1023, Miſleto with blunt 
Spear - ſnaped Leaves, Stalks dividing by Pairs, and 
Spikes of Flowers riſing from the Wings of the Stalk. 
Viſcum baccis albis, G2 4 423. Miſleto with white 
Beri1es. 

This Flant, inſtead of rooting and growing in the 
Earth like other Plants, fixes itſelf, and takes Root on 
the Branches of Trees ; it ſpreads out with many 
Branches, and forms a large Buſh. The Branches are 
ligreous ; they have a yellow green Bark; the largeſt 
is about the Thickneſs of a Man's Finger; the other 
are gradually {maller; they are full ot Joints which 
eaſily part. aſunder, at each of which grow 2 thick 
fleſhy Leaves, which are broad and rounded at their 
Points, and narrow at their Baſe. The Flowers come 
out from the Wings of the Stalk in ſhort Spikes ; they 
have 4 yellow Leaves, which are by ſome called Petals, 
and others make them the Empalement. The female 
Flowers are ſucceeded by round white Berries, which 
are almoſt pellucid, about the Size of large white Cur- 
rants, full ot a tough viſcid Juice, in the Middle of 
which lies one Heart-ſhaped flat Seed. 

It grows upon the white Thotn, the Apple, the Crab, 
the Hazel, the Aſh, and Maple, but is rarely found 
upon the Oak, though the Miſleto of the laſt has been 
always accounted the beſt of all, which Opinion, as 
Mr. Ray well obſerves, may be owing to the ſuperſtiti- 
ous Honour the ancient Druids of this Iſland gave to this 
Mifleto, to whom nothing was more ſacred. 

This Plant is always produced from Seed, and is not 
to be cultivated in the Earth, as moſt other Plants, 
but will always grow upon Trees, from whence the 
Ancients accounted it a Super-plant, moſt of whom 
thought it was an Excreſcence on the Tree, without 
the Seed being previouſly lodged there, which Opinion 
is now generally confuted from a repeated Number of 
Experiments. 

The Manner of its being propagated is this, viz. 
The Miſl-to Thruſh, which feeds upon the Berries of 
this Plant, in Winter, when it is ripe, doth often carry 
the Seeds from Tree to Tree; for the viſcous Part of 
the Berry, which immediately ſurrounds the Seed, doth 
ſometimes faſten it to the outward Part of the Bird's 
Beak, which, to get diſengaged of, he ſtrikes his Beak 
againſt the Branches of a rr Tree, and there- 
by leaves the Seed ſticking by this viſcous Matter to the 
Bark, which, if it lights upon a ſmooth Part of the 
Tree, will faſten itſelf thereto and the following Win- 
ter will put out and grow, and in the ſame Manner 
it may be propagated by Art, for if the Berries, when 
full ripe, are rubbed upon the ſmooth Part of the Bark 
of a Tree, they will adhere cloſely thereto, and, if not 
deſtroyed, will produce Plants the follow ing Winter. 


VIS 


The "Trees, which this Plant doth moſt readily take 
upon, are the Apple, the Aſh, and other ſmooth-rinded 
Trees before mentioned, but I have ſeveral Times tried 
it upon the Oak without Succeſs, for the Bark of that 
Tree is of too cloſe a Texture to admit the Seeds ſtick- 
ing therein, which is alſo the Reaſon it is ſo rarely found 
upon that Tree, and notwitſtanding the great Encomi- 
ums which have been given to the Miſeto of- the Oak 
for its medicinal Virtues, yet I cannot help thinking 
that it is equally good from whatever Tree it be taken, 


nor 1s it poſſible to find this Plant growing in any Quan 


tity upon the Oak, fo that thoſe Perſons, who pretend 
to furniſh the Town with, it for phyſical Uſe, do but im- 
poſe upon the World, for it is ſo rarely met with, that 
whenever a Branch of an Oak Tree hath any of theſe 
Plants growing upon it, it is cut off, and preſerved by 
the Curious in their Collections of natural Curioſities, 
and of theſe there are but few to be ſeen in England. 

As to what ſome Perſons have aſſerted of the Man- 
ner how it is propagated, from Tree to Tree, by the 


Miſleto Thruſhes, which eat the Berries, and void the 


Seed in their Dung upon the Branches of Trees, where- 
by the Seeds are ſtuck thereon, and take Root into the 
Bark, and produce freſh Plants, I can by no means 


agree to, ſince, if it were only this Way propagated, . 


it would always be found on the upper Part or the Sides 
of ſuch Branches, upon which the Dung can only be 


ſuppoſed to lodge, whereas it is generally found upon 


the under Side of Branches, where it is almoſt im 

ble for theſe Birds to caſt their Dung; beſides, I believe 
the Stomachs of theſe Birds are too powerful Digeſters 
to ſutfer any Seeds to pals ſo entire through the Inte- 
ſtines as to afterwards grow, but I ſhall leave this to 
ſuch as have Leiſure to make Obſervations in thoſe 
Places where this Plant abounds, and ſhall add only a 


ſhort Account of the Method uſed to make Birdlime, . 
which may not be improper to inſert in this Place for 


the Satisfaction of the Curious. 


The /talians make their Birdlime of the Berries of 


Miſleto heated and mixed with Oil, as is that made of 


Holly Bark, and to make it bear the Water, they add 


Turpentine. 


Of the Berries of this Plant Birdlime was formerly 
made in England. This was done by boiling the Ber- - 
ries in Water till the burſt, when they were well beaten 


in a Mortar, and afterward waſhed till all the branny 
Huſks were cleared away. 

That which is now commonly uſed with us is made 
of the Bark of Holly, which is ſtripped off about Mid- 
ſummer ; this they boil for ten or twelve Hours, and 
when the green Coat is ſeparated from the other, they 


cover it up with Fern for a Fortnight, and put it ina - 


moiſt Place, where it lies a Fortnight, by which Time 
the Bark will be turned to a Jelly, and no Fibres of the 


Wood be left; then they beat it in a Stone Mortar till it 


becomes a tough Paſte, this they waſh in a running Strea 
till no Motes appear, and put it up to ferment for 
or five Days, and ſcum it as often as any Thing ariſes, 
and then lay it up for Uſe. When they uſe it, they in- 
corporate with it a third Part of that Oil over the Fire. 
The Birdlime that is brought from Damaſcus is ſup- 
poſed to be made of Sebeſtens, their Kernels being 
Ne frequensly 
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„„ in it, but this will not endure either 
Froſt or Wet. 


The Birdlime brought from Spain is of an ill ſmell, 


The Bark of our Wayfaring Shrub, it is ſaid, will 
make Birdlime as good as the beſt. 

VISNAGA. See Daucus. | 

VITEX. Tours. Inft. R. H. 603. Tab. 373. Lin. Gen. 
Pl. 08. Agnus Caftus, or the Chaſte Tree. 

The Charater: are, | 

The Empalement of the Flower is ſbort, cylindrical, and 
indented in 5 Parts. The Flower bas 1 ringent Petal with 
a ſlender cylindrical Tube; the Brim is plain, and divided 
ints a Lips; the 2 Lips are trifid; the middle Segment is 
the broadeſt in both. It bas 4 Hair-like Stamina which are 
& little longer than the Tube, 2 being ſborter than the other, 
terminated by moveable Summits, and a roundiſh Germen, 
Supporting a ſlender Style, crowned by 2 Awl-ſhaped ſpread- 
ing Stigmas. The Germen afterward turns to a globular 
Berry with 4 Cells, each containing 1 oval Seed. 

The Species are, 

1. Vrrex foliis digitatis, ſpicis verticillatir. Lin. Sp. 
Pl. 938. Chaſte Tree with fingered Leaves, and 
whorled Spikes of Flowers. Vitex foliis anguſtioribus 
cannabis modo diſpoſitis. C. B. P. 475. Chaſte Tree with 
narrow Leaves diſpoſed like thoſe of Hemp, or common 
Chaſte Tree. 

a. Virex felits digitatis ſerratis, ſpicis paniculatis. 
Chaſte Tree with fingered. ſawed Leaves, and Spikes 
in Panicles. Vitex felis latiore ſerrato. Lab. Icon. 139. 
Chaſte Tree with a broader ſawed Leaf. 

3. Virex filiis ternatis guinatiſve, paniculis dichoto- 
mis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 938. Chaſte Tree with trifoliate 
and quinate Leaves, and Panicles of Flowers riſing trom 
the Diviſion of the Branches. Vitex triſilia minor Indica. 
Pluk. Alm. 390. Smaller Indian trifoliate Chaſte Tree, 

4. Vitex foliis quinatis ternatiſque ſerratis, ſpicis ala- 
ribus terminal:buſgue. Chaſte Tree with quinate and trifo- 

liate ſawed Leaves, and Spikes of Flowers from the 

Wings terminating the Branches. 

5. Virzx foliis ternatis quinatiſque pin nato inciſis, ſpi- 
cis werticillatis terminalibus. Chaſte Tree with ternate 
and quinate Leaves cut like Wings, and whorled Spikes 
of Flowers terminating the Branches. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Sicily, and near Na- 
ples by the Sides of Rivers and in moiſt Places; it has a 
ſhrubby Stalk, 8 or 10 Feet high, ſending out Branches 
oppoſite the whole Length, which are angular, pliable, 
and have a grayiſh Bark; theſe are garniſhed with 
Leaves for the moſt part placed oppoſite upon preity 
long Foot Stalks ; they axe compoſed of 5, 6, or 7 


Lobes which unite at the Foot Stalk, and ſpread out 


lice the Fingers of a Hand; the lower are ſmall, and 
the middle are largeſt ; they are ſmooth and emire; the 
largeſt are about 3 Inches long, and half an Inch broad 
in the Middle, ending in blunt Points, of a dark green 
gs their upper Side, but hoary on their under. The 

Flowers are produced in 2 at the Extremity of the 
Branches; the Spikes are from 7 to 15 Inches long; the 
Flowers are diſpoſed in Whorls round the Stalks, with 
Intervals between each orl; they are of the Lip 
Kind; the 2 Lips are gach cut into 3 Segments, the 
middle being larger gym ce Side Segments ; they are 


in ſome Plants white, and u others blue; theſe are ge- 
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nerally late before they appear, ſo that in bad Seaſons 
they do not open fair, and in warm Years the Plants 
produce no Seeds here. The Flowers have an agreeable 
Odour when they open fair, and make a good Appea- 
rance in Autumn, when the Flowers ot moſt other 
Shrubs are gone, for in warm mild Seaſons I have ſeen 
theſe Shrubs in full flower the middle of O#ober. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
and in Italy; this is a lower Shrub than the firſt ; it ſel- 
dom rifes more than 4 or 5 Feet high, coming up with 
ſeveral Stalks from the Root, which do not branch lo 
much as the former ; their Bark is alſo whiter. The 
Leaves are fingered, and compoſed of 5 or 7 Lobes 
which unite at the Foot Stalk, theſe are not fo diſpro- 
portionate in their Length, the longeſt being ſeldom 
more than 2 Inches, and the ſhorteſt an Inch and a 
Half ; they are near an Inch broad, and are ſawed on 
their Edges, and are not ſo ſtiff as thoſe of the former. 
The Flowers come out in panicled Spikes toward the 
End of the Branches; the Spikes are ſhorter, and the 
Flowers ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt Sort, and appear 
ſooner ; they are all of them blue which I have ſeen, 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in both Indies; this has 
a ſhrubby Stalk, which riſes gor 10 Feet high, ſending 
out many Side Branches which bave a brown Bark, and 
are garniſhed with Leaves which have ſometimes 3, and 
at others 5, oval acute-pointed Lobes which are entire, 
and a little downy on their under Side. The Flowers 


- are diſpoſed in Panicles which ariſe at the Diviſion of the 


Branches ; theſe are ſmall, and white, but are not ſuc- 
ceeded by any Seeds in England. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the northeru Parts 
of China, where it riſes with woody Stalks, 8 or 10 
Feet high, having a gray Back. The Branches come 
out oppolite, and are garniſhed with Leaves placed op- 
polite, upon long Foot Stalks; theſe are compoled of 
3 or 5 Spear-ſhaped Lobes which are deeply ſawed 
on their Edges, and end in very acute Points ; the lar- 
geſt of theſe Lobes are 3 Inches and a Half long, and 
an Inch and a Quarter broad, of a dark green on their 
upper Side, but gray on their under. The Flowers 
are diſpoſed in whorled Spikes, which come out oppo- 
fite from the Wings of the Stalk, and the Branches 
are terminated by branching Spikes of Flowers ; theſe 
are blue, and about the Size of thoſe of the firſt. This 
flowers in July and Aiguft, but does not produce Seeds 
in England. 

he 5th Sort is a Native of China; this is a lower 
Shrub, than either of the former. The Stalk ſeldom 
riſes more than 3 Feet high, ſending out ſpreading 
Branches on every Side, which are ſlender and angular; 
theſe are garniſhed with Leaves placed oppolite, which 
ſtand on preity long Foot Stalks; they are ſome of 
them compoſed of 3, and others of 5 Lobes, which 
are deeply and regularly cut on their Sides in Form 
of winged Leaves, and end in acute Points. The lar- 
geſt of theſe Lobes is about an Inch and a Half long, 
and three Quarters of an \Inch broad in the Middle; 
they are of a dull green Colour on their upper Side, 


ane gray on their under, Fhe Branches are terminated |, 


by Spikes of Flowers about 3 or 4 Inches long, which 
are diſpaſed in Whorls round the Stalks ; thefe are. in 
ſome Plants white, in others blue, and ſome have bright 

red 
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red Fiowers ; they are in Beauty from the Middle of 
Tuy io the Beginoing of September, but the Plants do 
not produce Seeds in £ urepe. 

The iſt Sort is pretty common in many ENI Gar- 
dens, where it has been long an Inhabitant, but was not 
much propagated till of late Years. The fecond Sort 
is leſs common, and only in ſome curious Gardens at pre- 
ſent. Thele Plants are very hardy, and may be propa- 
gated by planting their Cuttings early in the Spring, be- 
fore they ſhoot ; they require a freſh light Soil, and 
muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water, until they 
bave taken Root ; after which they muſt le carefully 
clearey from Weeds, during the Summer Seaſon, and 
if the following Winter prove ſevere, you muſt lay a 
little Mulch on the Surface of the Ground between the 
Plants to prevent the Froſt from penetrating to their 
Roots, which would injure them while they are young; 
and as theſe Cuttings are apt to ſhoot Jate in the Year, 
their Tops will be very tender, and the early Froſts in 
Autumn often kill them down a conſiderable Length, if 
they are not protected, therefore they ſhould then be 
covered with Mats, which will be of great Service to 
them. Toward the Middle of March, if the Seaſon is 
favourable, yau ſhould tranſplant them either into the 
Places whers they aredeſigned to remain, or into a Nur- 
ſery to grow 2 or 3 Years to get Strength, where they 
mult. be pruped up in order to form them into regular 
Stalks, otherwiſe they are very ſubject to ſhoot out 
their Branches in a ſtraggling Manner. 

They may alſo be propagated by laying down their 
Branches in the Sprirg of the Year, in daing which yau 
muſt be very careful not to break them, for their Shoots 
are apt to ſſilit, if they are violently forced; theſe will 
take Root in one Year, provided they are watered in 
very dry Weaiher, and may then be tranſplanted out, 
and managed, as directed for thoſe Plants raiſed from 
Cuttings. , } 

The zd Sort is too tender to live in the open Air in 
England, ſo muſt be planted in Pots, and conſtantly kept 
in the Stove it is propagated both by Cuttings and Lay- 
ers, but the Cuttings of this muſt be planted in Pots, 
and plunged into a moderate hot Bed, covering them 
cloſe with a Bell or Hand Glaſs, to exclude the Air; 
they ſhould be refreſhed with Water now and then, but 
it ruſt not be given them too freely. The beſt Time 
to plant the Cuttings is about the Middle or latter End 
of April, for if they ſucceed, they will put out Roots in 
6or 75 Wecks, and will then begin to ſhoot, ſo they 
ſhould have the free: Air gradually admitted to them to 
prevent their ſhooting weak ; then they may be carefully 
taken up, and each planted in a game ſmall Pot 
filed with light Earth, and plunged into the hot Bed 
again, ſhading them from the Sun till they have taken 
new Root, after which they ſhould have Plenty of free 
Air at all Times when the Weather is good, treating 
them in the ſame Manner as other tender Plants. In 
Winter they muſt be kept in a moderate Tempera- 
ture of Heat, but in the Summer they ſhould have the 
free Air in mild Weather, but not removed into the 
open Air, | . 

As this Plant retains its Leaves all the Year, it makes 
a Variety in the Stove, but the Flowers have no great 
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The 4th Sort is i believe loft in the Ex2i;fþ Gardens, 
for it had lived in the open Air, ſome Years, which 
had encouraged People to plant thgm in the full 
Ground, where they were all deſtroyed by the ſevere 


Froſt iu 17 40, ſince when I have not ſeen one of the grow- | 


ing Plants. 

Tuis Sort caſts its Leaves in Autumn like the two 
firſt, and it is late in the Spring before the new Leaves 
cone out; it was propagated by Cuttings planted in the 
Spring a little before the Buds opened; thele were 
placed on a moderate hot Bed, and covered down with 
Glaſſes, with which Managemeat they put out Roots 
freely, and afterward they were gradually hardened to 
live in the open Air. 

The 5th Sort has been lately introduced into the E ng- 
lib Gardens, from Paris, where the Plants were raiſed 
from Sceds, which were ſent tram China by the Miſſio- 
naries. I was favoured with ſame young Plants by Mon- 


freur Richard, Gardener to the King at Ferſailles. The 


two Sorts with white and blue Flowers have ſucceeded 
in the Cheljea Garden, but that with red Flowers was in- 
jured in the Way and miſcarried. 

This is propagated by Cuttings which muſt be plant- 
ed in the Spring, in Pots, plunging them into a mode- 
rate hot Bed, and treating them as the 4th Sort. When 
the Cuttings are well rooted, they fhould be carefully 
taken up, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled 
with light Earth, and placed in the Shade until they 
have taken new Root, then they may be removed to a 


ſheltered Situation, placing them with other Green- 


houſe Plants, where they may remain all the Summer; 
but in Autumn they muſt be put into Shelter, for they 
will not live in the open Air in this Country 3 but as they 
caft their Leaves early in Autumn, they muſt not have 
much Wet in Winter. The Plants are late in putting 
out new Leaves in the Spring, and before theſe appear 
they have fo much the Appearance of dead Plants, that 
they have been turned out of the Pots by ſome, ſuppo- 
ſing they were ſo. | 

VITIS. Towra. Inft. R. H. 613. Tab. 384. Lin. Gen. 
Pl. 250. The Vine. 

The Churacters are, 

The Flower has s ſmall Empa le ment indented in 5 Parts ; 
it bas 5 ſmall Petals which drip off, and 5 Awi-fhaped 
Stamina, which ſpread and fall away, terminated by fin- 
gle Summits, with an coal Germen having no Style, crowny 
ed by a beaded obtuſe Stigma. The Germen aſterward 
turns to an oval roundiſh Berry with 1 Cell including 5 
bard Seeds or Stones. 

I ſhall not trouble the Reader with an Enumeration 


of all the Sorts of Grapes which are at preſent known 


in England, which would ſwell this Work much beyond 
its intended Bulk, and be of little Uſe, fince many of 
them are not worth the Trouble of cultivating; fo I 
ſhall only fele& thoſe which ripen pretty well ia this 
Country, or that merit a little Aſſiſtance to bring them 
to Perfection by artificial Heat. 


The Fu!ly Grape, this is called by the French, Meorillon- 


noir batif. This is a ſmall, round, black Berry, grow- 
ing looſe on the Bunches. - The Juice is ſugary but has 
little Flavour; and has no Merit but that of ripening 
early. It ripens the Beginning of Augu/t. | 
The Black Sweet Water, is a ſmall roundiſh Berry- 
growing 


. called by ſome, is an excellent 


round, and when pe 
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growing cloſe in the Bunches, which are ſhort. The Skin 
is thin, the Juice very ſweet, and the Birds and Flies 
are very apt to devour them if they are not guarded. 


It ripens ſoon after the other. 


The White Sweet Water is a large round Berry when 
in Perfection, but theſe are very different in Size on the 
ſame Bunch, ſome of them will be of a large Size, and 
others extremely ſmall, for which Reaſon it is not much 
eſteemed. The you is ſugary, but not vinous. This 
ripens about the ſame Time with the former. 

The Chaſſelas Blanc, or Royal Muſcadine, as it is 
ape, the Bunches are 

enerally large, and at the upper Part divide with two 
fnaller ſide Bunches or Shoulders. The Berries are 


lour. The Juice 1s rich and- vinous : it ripens in Sep- 


tember, but it carefully preſerved they will hang very. 
late and become excellent. . 


The Chaſſelas Muſque, or Le Cour Grape, as it is here 


called, by ſome called the Frankindal, is an excellent 


Grape, and generally ripens well in England if it has a 
good aſpected Wall. e Berries are very like thoſe of 
the former in Shape, Size and Colour, but are ffeſhy and 
have a little muſky Flavour. It ripens at the ſame Time 


with the former. 


The Black Cluſter, or Munier Grape, as it is called 
by the French, from the hoary Down of the Leaves in 


Summer; i is a good Fruit, and ripens well here. The 


Bunches are ſhort, the Berries are oval, and are very 
cloſe to each other, ſo that many of thoſe which grow 
on the Inſide continue green, when the outer. are per- 
feQly ripe. It ripens in September, and is by-ſome called 
the Burgundy Grape. | 

The Auverna, or true Burgundy Grape, ſometimes 


called Black Morillon, is an indifferent Fruit ſor the Ta- 


ble, but is eſteemed one of ihe beſt Sorts for making 


Wine. The Berries of this are oval, and hang looſer 
on the Bunches than thoſe of the Cluſter Grape, ſo ri- 


pen equally, which gives it the Preference. 
The Corinth, or as, it is vulgarly called the Currant 


Grape, is a ſmall: roundiſh Berry generally without 


Stone; of a deep black Colour, and much cluſtered on 


the Bunches, which are ſhort; it has a ſugary Juice, 


and ripens in September, but will not laſt long. 
The Red — — is very like the White in Size and 


Shape, but is of a dark red Colour ; it is a very good 


Grape, but ripens later than the white, and is pretty 


rare in England. 


The White Muſkadine is ſomewhat like the Chaſſelas, 
but the Berries are ſmaller, and hang looſer on the 
Bunches, which are longer, but not ſo thick as thoſe of 
the Chaſſelas. The Juice is ſweet, but not ſo rich as the 
Chaſſelas. 

he Black Frontiniac, or Muſcat noir, is à round 
Berry of good Size; the grow looſe on the Bunches, 
et do not ripen equally. The Bunches are:ſhort, the 
rries when fully ripe are very black, and are covered 
with a Meal or Flue, like the black Plums. The Juice 


of this is very rich and vinous. It ripens the End of 


September, or the Beginning of. O Hober. | 
The Red Frontiniac, or. Muſcat rouge, is an excellent 


Grape when fully ripe,'but unleſs the Seaſon proves 


very warm they rarely ripen without artificial Heat in 


rfectly ripe turn of an Amber Co- 
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England. The Bunches of this Sort are longer than 


thoſe of the former; the Berries are large and round ; 
when they are fully ripe, they are of a Brick Colour, 


but before they are gray with a few dark Stripes, and 


this is frequently taken for a different Kind, and is com- 
monly called Griſley Frontiniac; but I am convinced 
it is the ſame Grape, the Juice of this has the moſt vi- 
nous Flavour of all the Sorts, and is greatly. eſteemed in 


France. 


The White Frontiniac has larger Bunches than either 
of the former, the Berries are round; and are ſo cloſe- 


ly cluſtered on the Bunches that unleſs they are careful- 


ly thinned early in the Seaſon, - when the Berries are ve- 
ry ſmall, the Sun and Air will be excluded from many 
of the Berries, ſo that they will not ripen ; and the 
Moiſture will be detained in the Autumn, which will 
cauſe them to rot. The Juice of this is excellent, and 
if the Fruit is perfectly ripe is inferior to none. This 
the French call Muſcat blanc. 

The Alexandrian Frontiniac or Muſcat d' Alexandrie is 


by ſome called "Muſcat of Feruſalem: The Berries of 


this are oval, and hang looſe on the Bunches ; theſe are 
long and not ſhouldered. There are two Sorts, one 
with white and the other has red Berries, their fs is 
very rich and vinous, but they ſeldom ripen in neland 
without artificial Heat. 

The red and black Hamburgb, by ſome called the 


M urner Grape, from the Perſon who brought them to 


England, has middle-ſized Berries inclining to an oval 
Shape. The Bunches are large, and their Juice when 
ripe is ſugary, with a vinous Flavour. This ripens in 
O Aober. 

The St. Peter's Grape has a large oval Berry of a 
deep black Colour when ripe. The Bunches are very 
large, and make a fine Appearance at the Table, but 
the Juice is not rich, and it ripens late in the Year. 
The Leaves of this Sort are much more diyided than 
thoſe of the other Sorts, approaching to thoſe of the 
Parſley-leaved Grape, ſo it may be diſtinguiſhed before 
the Fruit is ripe. 

The Claret Grape, Bourdelais, or Verjuice Grape, 
the Raifin Grape, the ſtriped Grape, and many other 
Sorts which never come to Perfection here, are not 
worthy of a Place in Gardens, unleſs for Variety, for 
when they have the Aſſiſtance of Heat to bring them to 
Maturity, their Juice is harſh and without Flavour, ſo 
they ſhould not occupy the Room of better Fruit. 

All the Sorts of Grapes are propagated either ſrom 
Layers or Cuttings, the former of which is greatly 
practiſed in England, but the latter is what J would re- 


.commend as being much preferable to the other ; for 
the Roots of Vines do not grow — and woody, as 


in moſt Sorts of Trees, but are long, ſſender, and plia- 
ble; therefore when they are taken out of the Ground, 
they ſeldom ſtrike out any Fibres from the weak Roots, 
which generally ſhrivel and dry; fo that they-rather 
retard than help the Plants in their Growth, by pre- 
venting the new Fibres from puſhing out ; for which 
Reaſon I had rather plant a good Cutting than a rooted 
Plant, provided it be well choſen ; and there is Jittle 
Danger of its not growing. | 

But as there are few Perſons who make choice of 
proper Cuttings, or at leaſt that form their Cuttin 


rightly 
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ightly in England, it will be proper to give Directions 
rightly. in _ firſt Place, before I proceed. You 
ſhould always make choice of ſuch Shoots as are ſtrong 
and well ripened of the laſt Year's Growth ; theſe 
ſhould be cut from the old Vine, juſt below the Place 
where they are produced, taking, a Knot, or Piece 
of the two-Years Wood to each, which ſhould be 

runed ſmooth ; then you ſhould cut off the upper Part 
of the Shoots ſo as to leave the Cutting about 16 Inches 
long. When the Piece or Knot of old Wood is cut 
at both Ends, near the young Shoot, the Cutting will 
reſemble a little Mallet ; from whence Columella gives 
the Title of Malleolus to the Vine Cuttings, In making 
the Cuttings aſter this Manner, there can be but one 
taken from each Shoot; whereas moſt Perſons cut them 
into Lengths of about a Foot, and plant them all, 
which is very wrong ; for the upper Part of the Shoots 
are never ſo well 1— as the lower, which was pro- 
duced early in the Spring, and has had the whole Sum- 
mer to harden ; fo that if they take Root, they ne- 
ver make ſo good Plants ; for the Wood of theſe Cut- 
tings being ſpongy and ſoft, admits the Moiſture too ſree- 
ly, whereby the Plants will be luxuriant in Growth ; 
but never ſo fruitful as ſuch whoſe Wood is cloſer and 

ore compact. a 
1 When the Cuttings are thus prepared, if they are not 
then planted they ſhould be placed with their lower 
Part in the Ground in a dry Soil laying ſome Litter 
on their upper Parts to prevent them from drying : In 
this Situation they may remain till the Beginning of 
April (which is the beſt Time for planting them), when 

ou ſhould take them out and waſh them from the 
Filth they have contraſted ; and if * find them very 
dry, you ſhould let them ſtand with their lower Parts 
in Water, 6 or 8 Hours, which will diſtend their 
Veſſels, and diſpoſe them for taking Root. Then the 
Ground being before prepared where the Plants deſign- 
ed to remain (whether againſt Walls, or for Standards 
(for they ſhould not be removed again), the Cuttings 
ſhould be planted ; but in preparing the Ground, you 
ſhould conſider the Nature ot the Soil, which, if ſtrong, 
and inclinable to Wet, is by no Means proper for 
Grapes; therefore where it ſo happens, you ſhould open 
a Trench where the Cuttings are to be planted, which 
ſhould be filled with Lime Rubbiſh, the better to drain 
off the Moiſture ; then raiſe the Border with freſh 
light Earth about 2 Feet thick; ſo that it may be at 
leaſt a Foot above the Level of the Ground ; then you 
ſhould open the Holes at about 6 Feet Diſtance from 
each other, putting 1 good ſtrong Cutting into each 
Hole, which ſhould be laid a little ſloping, that their 
Tops may incline to the Wall ; but it muſt be put in 
ſo deep, that the uppermoſt Eye may be level with the 
Surface of the Ground ; for when any Part of the Cut- 
ting is left above Ground, as is the common Method 
uſed by the Engliſb Gardeners, moſt of the Buds attempt 
to ſhoot ; ſo that the Strength of the Cuttings is di- 
vided to nouriſh ſo many Shoots, which muſt conſe- 
quently be weaker than if only one of them grew; 
whereas, on the contrary, by burying the whole Cut- 
ting in the Ground, the Sap is all employed on one fin- 
gle Shoot, which conſequently will be much ſtronger ; 
beſides the Sun and Air are apt to to dry that Part of the 
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Cutting which remains above Ground, and ſo often pre- 
vents their Buds from ſhooting. 

Then having placed the Cutting into the Ground, 
= ſhould fill up the Hole gently, preſſing down the 

.arth with your Foot cloſe about it, and raiſe a little 
Hill juſt on the Top of the Cutting, to cover the upper 
Eye quite over, which will prevent it from drying, 
this being done, there is nothing more neceſſary, but 
to keep the Ground clear from Weeds, until the Cut- 
tings begin to ſhoot; at which Time you ſhould look 
over them carefully to rub off any ſmall Shoots, if ſuch 
are produced, leaving only the firſt main Shoot to the 
Wall ; which ſhould be conſtantly trained up, as it is 
extended in Length, to prevent its breaking, or hang- 
ing down ; you muſt continue to look over theſe once 
in about 3 Weeks during the Summer Seaſon, conſtantly 
rubbing off all lateral Shoots which are produced leav- 
ing only the firſt main Shoot ; and be ſure to keep the 
Ground: conſtantly clear from Weeds, which, if ſuffer- 
ed to grow, will exhauſt the Goodneſs of the Soil, and 
ſtarve the Cuttings. 

The Michaelmas following, if your Cuttings have pro- 
duced ſtrong Shoots, you ſhould prune them down to 
two Eyes, which, though by ſome People may be thought 
too ſhort, yet I am ſatisfied, from ſeveral Experiments, 
to be the beſt Method. The Reaſon for adviſing the 
pruning Vines at this Seaſon, rather, than deferring it 
till Spring, is, becauſe the tender Parts of thoſe young 
Shoots, if leſt on, are ſubject to decay in Winter, for 
they are apt to grow late in the Vear, ſo the Tops of 
their Shoots are tender, and the early Froſts will pinch 
them, and then they frequently are killed down a con- 
ſiderable Length, which weakens their Roots; but if 
they are cut off early in Autumn, the Wounds will heal 
over before the bad Weather, and thereby the Roots 
will be greatly ſtrengthened. 

In the Spring, after the cold Weather is paſt, you 
muſt gently dig up the Borders, to looſen the Earth ; 
but you muſt be very careful in doing this, not to 
injure the Roots of your Vines ; you ſhould alſo raiſe 
the Earth up to the Stems of the Plants, ſo as to cover 
the old Wood, but not ſo deep as to cover either of 
the Eyes of the laſt Year's Wood. After this they will 
require no farther Care until they begin to ſhoot, when 
you ſhould look over them carefully; to rub off all 
wenk dangling Shoots, leaving no more than the two 
Shoots, which are produced from the two Eyes of the 
laſt Years Wood, which ſhould be faſtened to the Wall ;- 
and fo from this, until the Vines have done ſhooting, 

ou ſhould look over them once in 3 Weeks or a 
Month io rub off all lateral Shoots as they are produced; 
and to faſten the main Shoots to the Wall, as they are ex- 


* tended in Length, which muſt not be ſhortened before 


the Middle, or latter End of Fuly, when it will be pro- 
per to nip off their Tops, which will ſtrengthen the 
lower Eyes ; and during the Summer Seaſon, you muſt 
conſtantly keep the Ground clear from Weeds; nor 


ſhould you permit any Sort of Plants to grow near the 


Vines; which would not only rob them of Nouriſh- 
ment, but ſhade the lower Parts of the Shoots, and there- 
by prevent their ripening ; which will not only cauſe 
their Wood to be ſpongy, and luxuriant, but render it 
leſs fruitful, 
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As ſoon a5 the Leaves begin to drop in Autumn, you 
ſhould prune theſe young Vines again, leaving 3 Buds 
to each of the Shoots, provided they are ſtrong, other- 
wiſe it is better to ſhorten them down to two Eyes if 
they are good, for it is a very wrong Practice to leave 
much Wood upon young Vines, or to leave their Shoots 
too long, which greatly weakens the Roots z then you 
ſhould faſten them to the Wall, ſpreading them out 
horizostally each Way, that there may be Room to train 
the new Shoots the following Summer, and in the Spring, 
dig the Borders as before. 

The 3d Seafon you muſt go over the Vines again, as 
ſoon as they begin to ſhoot, to rub off all Danglers as 
before, and train the ſtrong Shoots in their proper Pla- 
ces, which this Year may be ſuppoſed to be a from 
each Shoot of the laſt Year's Wood; but if they attempt 
to produce 2 Shoots from one Eye, the weakel of them 
muſt be rubbed off, for there ſhould never be more 
than one allowed te come out of each Eye. If any of 
them produce Fruit, as many Times they will the third 
Year, you fhould not ſtop them, ſo ſoon as is general- 
ly praCtiſed upon the bearing Shoots of old Vines, but 
permit them to ſhoot forward till a Month after Mid- 
ſummer ; at which Time you may pinch off the Tops 
of the Shoots ; far if this were done too ſoon, it would 
ſpoil the Buds for the next Year's Wood, which in 
young Vines muſt be more earefully preſerved than on 
older Plants, becauſe there are no other Shoots to be 
laid in for a Supply of Wood, as is commonly praQtifed 
on ol:] Vines. | 

During the Summer muſt conſtantly go over 
your Vines, and diſplace all weak lateral Shoots as they 
are produced, and carefully keep the Ground clear 
from Weeds, as was before direQed; that the Shoots 
may ripen well; which is a material Thing to be ob» 
ſerved in moſt Sorts of Fruit Trees, but eſpecially in 
Vines ; which ſeldom produce any Fruit from immature 
Branches. Thefe Things being duly obſerved, are all 
that is neceſſary in the Management of young Vines; 
I thall therefore proceed to lay down Rules for the Ge- 
vernment of grown Vines, which I ſhall do as briefly 
as ble. And, | 

iſt, Vines rarely produce any bearing Shoots from 
Wood that is more than one Year old; therefore great 
Care ſhould be taken to have fuch Wood in every Part 
of the Trees ; for the Fruit are always produced vpon 
the Shoots of the ſame Year, which come out from Buds 
of the laſt Year's Wood. The Method commonly 
aQiſed by the Gardeners in England is, to ſhorten the 

ranches of the ſame Year's Growth, down to- 3 or 4 
Eyes, at the Time of pruning ; though there are 
ſome Perſons who leave theſe Shoots much longer, and 
affirm that by this Practice they obtain a greater Quan- 
tity of Fruit, but however this may be, it is a very 
wrong Practice, ſince it is impoſſible, that one Shoot 
can nouriſh 40 or 50 Bunches of Grapes, ſo well as it 
can 10 or 12; ſo that what is golten in Number, is loſt 
in their Magnitude : beſides, the greater Quantity of 
Fruit there is left on Vines, the later they ate ripened, 
and their Juice is not ſo rich; and this is well known in 
the Wine Countries, where there ate Laws enaQed to 
dire& the Number and Length of Shoots that are to 
be left upon each Vine, leſt by overbearing them, they 
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not only exhauſt and weaken the Roots, but thereby 
render the Juice weak, and fo deſtroy the Reputation of 
their Wine. 

Wheretore the beſt Method is, to ſhorten the bear- 
ing Shoots, to about 4 Eyes in Length, becauſe the low- 
ermoſt ſeldom is good, and 3 Buds are ſufficient, for each 
ot theſe will produce a Shoot, which generally has 2 or 
3 Bunches of Grapes ; ſo that from each of thoſe Shoots 
there may be expected 6 or 8 Bunches, which'is a ſuf- 
ficient Quanticy. Theſe Shoots muſt be laid about 18 
Inches aſunder ; for if they are cloſer, when the Side 
Shoots are produced, there will not be Room enough to 
train them againſt the Wall, which ſhould always be 
2 for, and as their Leaves are very large, the 

ranches ſhould be left at a proportionable Diſtance from 
each other, that they may not croud or ſhade the Fruit. 
At the Winter Pruning of your Vines you ſhould al- 
ways obſerve io make the Cut juſt above the Eye, ſlope- 
ing it backward from it, that if it ſhould bleed, the 
Sap might not flow upon the Bud, and where there is 
an Opportunity of cutting down ſome young Shoots to 
two You in order to produce vigorous Shoots for the 
next Year's Bearing, it ſhould be always done, becauſe 
in ſtopping thoſe Shoots which have Fruit upon them 
as ſoon as the Grapes are formed, which is frequently 
praiſed, it often ſpoils the Eyes for producing bear- 
ing Branches the following Year, and this reſerving of 
new Wood is what the Vigneron, abroad always pradtiſe 
in their Vine-yards. The beſt Seaſon for pruning Vines 
is about the Middle or End of O#-b:r, for the | rr 
before laid down. 

The latter End of April, or the Beginning of May, 
when the Vines begin to ſhoot, you muſt carefully look 
them over, rubbing off all ſmall Buds which may come 
from the old Wood, which oniy produce weak dang- 
ling Branches, as alſo when 2 Shoots are produced from 
the ſame Bud, the weakeſt of them ſhould be diſplaced, 
which will cauſe the others to be ſtronger, and the ſoon- 
er this is done, the better it is for the Vines. 

In the Middle of May you muſt go over them again, 
rubbing off all the dangling Shoots as before, and at the 
ſame Time you muſt faſten up all-the ſtrong Branches, 
ſo that they may not hang from the Wall; for if their 
Shoots hang down, their Leaves will be turned with 
their upper Surfaces the wrong Way, and when the 
Shoots are afterwards trained upright, they will have 
their under Surface upward, and until the Leaves are 
turned again, and have taken their right Poſition, the 
Fruit will not thrive, ſo that the not obſerving this Ma- 
nagement will cauſe the Grapes to be a Fortnight or three 
Weeks later before they ripen ; beſides, by ſuffering 
the Fruit to hang from the Wall, and be ſhaded with 
the Cloſeneſs of the Branches, it is greatly retarded in 
its Growth; therefore, during the growing Seaſon, you 
ſhould conſtantly look over the Vines, diſplacing all 
dangling Branches and wild Wood, and faſten up the 
other Shoots regularly to the Wall, as they are extend- 
ed in Length, and towards the Middle of June you 
ſhould ſtop the bearing Branches, which will ſtrengthen 
the Fruit, provided you always leave 3 Eyes above the 
Bunches, for if you ſtop them too ſoon, it will injure 
the Fruit, by king away that Part of the Branch 
which is neceſſary to attract the Nouriſhment * the 
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Fruit, as alſo to perſpire off the Crudities of the Sap, 


which is not proper for the Fruit to receive. 

But although I recommend the ſtopping thoſe Shoots 
which have Fruit at this Seaſon, yet this is not to be 
practiſed upon thoſe which are intended for bearing the 
next Year, for theſe muſt not be ſtopped before the 
Middle of Fuly, leſt, by ſtopping them too ſoon, you 
cauſe the Eyes to ſhoot out ſtrong lateral Branches, 
whereby they will be greatly injured. 

During the Summer Seaſon you ſhould be very care- 
ful to rub off all dangling Branches, and train up the 
Shoots regularly to the Wall as before, which will great- 
ly accelerate the Growth of the Fruit, and alfo admit 
the Sun and Air to them, which is abſolutely neceſſary 
to ripen, and give the Fruit a rich Flavour, but you 
muſt never diveſt the Branches of theic Leaves, as is the 
Practice of ſome Perſons, for although the admitting 
the Sun is neceſſary to ripen them, yet if they are too 
much expoſed thereto, their Skins will be tough, and 
they will rarely ripen; beſides, the Leaves being abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, to nouriſh the Fruit, by taking them 
off, the Fruit is ſtarved, and ſeldom comes to any Size, 
as I have ſeveral Times obſerved, therefore a great Re- 
gard ſhould be had to the Summer Management of the 
- Vines, where Perſons are deſirous to have their Fruit 
excellent, and duly ripened, 

When the Fruit are all gathered, you ſhould prune 
the Vines, whereby the Litter of their Leaves will be 
entirely removed-at once, and their Fruit will be the for- 
warder the ſucceeding Year, as has been before obſerved. 

As many of the richeſt and beſt Sorts of Grapes wili 
not ripen in England, unleſs the Seaſon proves very warm, 
or the Soil and Situation are very favourable, there have 
been many hot Walls built to accelerate the ripening of 
this Fruit, and bring it to full Perfection by artificial 
Heat, and as theſe ſucceed very well, when they are 
properly contrived, and the Vines rightly managed, I 
ſhall here give proper Directions, which, if duly attend - 
ed to, will be ſufficient to inſtru Perſons in both. 

The Method of building hot Walls will be treated 
under the Article Wall, fo I ſhall paſs it over in this 
Place, and proceed to the preparing of the Ground for 
planting. The Borders againſt theſe hot Walls ſhould 
have the Earth taken out 2 Feet deep (provided the 
Ground is dry), otherwiſe one Foot will be ſufficient, 
decauſe in wet Land the Borders thould be raiſed at 
leaſt 2 Feet above the Level of the Ground, that the 
Roots of the Vines may not be injured by the Wet. 
When the Farth is taken out, the Bottom of the Trench 
ſhould be filled with Stones, Lime, Rubbiſh; Sc. a 
Foot and a Half or 2 Feet thick, which ſhould be level- 
ed and beaten down pretty hard to prevent the Roots 
of the Vines from running downward. The Trenches 
ſhould be made 5 Feet wide at leaſt, otherwiſe the 
Roots of the Vines will in a few Years extend themſelves 
beyond the Rubbiſh, and finding an eaſy Paſſage down- 
wards, will run into the moiſt Ground, and thereby 
imbibe ſo much Wet, as to leſſen the vinous Flavour 
of the Grapes, but before the Rubbiſh is filled into the 
Trench, it is a better Method to raife a 9 Inch Wall, 
at 5 Feet Diſtance from the hot Wall which will keep 
the Rubbiſh from intermixing with the neighbouring 
Eaith, and alfo confine the Roots of the Vines to the 
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Border in which they are planted, ſo that they cannot 
reach to the Moiſture of the Ground about them. 


This 9 Inch Wall ſhould be raiſed to the Height of the 


intended Border, ſo will be of great Uſe tolay the Plate 
of Timber of the Frames upon, which will be neceſ- 
fary to cover the Vines when they are forced, whereby 
the Timbers will be better preſerved from rotting, and 
where the Borders are raiſed to any conſiderable Height 
above the Level of the Ground, theſe Walls will pre- 
ſerve the Borders from falling down into the Walks, but 
in carrying up theſe Walls, it will be proper to leave lit- 
tle Openings, -about 8 or 10 Feet Diſtance, to let the 
Water paſs off, becauſe when the Rubbiſh at the Bot- 
tom of the Trench unites and binds very hard, the Wa- 
ter cannot eaſily find a Paſſage through it, therefore it 
will be the better Method to | Hon theſe ſmall Paſſages in 
the Wall, leſt the Moiſture, being confined at Bottom, 
ſhould be pent up as in a Ditch, which will be of ill 
Conſequence to the Vines. 

When the Walls are finiſhed, and thoroughly dry, 
the Rubbiſh ſhould be filled in, as before directed; then 
there ' ſhould be freſh light Earth laid upon it 2 Feet 
thick, which will be a ſufficient Depth of Soil for the 
Vines to root in. Theſe Borders ſhould be thus pre- 
pared at leaſt a Month or 6 Weeks before the Vines 
are planted, that they may have Time to ſettle. - The 
beſt Time to plant them is about the End of March, or 
the Beginning of April, according as the Seafon proves 
early or late. Theſe I would alfo adviſe to be planted 
with Cuttings, rather than rooted Plants, for the Reaſons 
defore aſſigned, but there ſhould be 2 Cuttings put into 
each Hole, or placed at a nearer Diſtance, leſt any of 
them ſhould fail, for if all ſhould fucceed, the weakeft 
of them may be eaſily drawn out the following Spring. 
Theſe Cuttings ſhould be well chofen from bear- 
ing Vines, and the Shoots ſhould be well ripened 
otherwife they will never make good Plants. The Dif. 
tance theſe . Vines ſhould be allowed to remain is the 
ſame as for common Walls, f. e. about 6 Feet. In 
planting them there ſhould be Holes opened with a 
Spade, about 14 or 15 Inches deep, for if there be but 
3 or 4 Inches of good Earth under the Foot of the Cut- 
tings, it will be ſufficient ; then the Cuttings ſhovid be 
laid in the Holes a little ſloping, and then the Earth 
ſhould be filled into the Holes, and gently preſſed with 
the Foot to the Cuttings, and raifed in a Heap over 
them, ſo as juſt to cover the uppermoſt Eyes of the 
Cuttings ; 2 lay a little Mulch on the Sur- 
face of the Ground about the Cuttings to prevent 
the Sun and Air from drying the Earth, and if the 
Spring ſhonld prove very dry, they ſhould have ſome 
Water once a Week, which will be as often as theſe 
Cuitings require it, for nothing will 3 ſooner 
than too much Water, which rots their Bark, and de- 
ſtroys them. If theſe Cuttings are well choſen, and the 
Inſtructions here laid down duly obſerved, they will 
make ſtrong Shoots the firſt Summer, for I have fre- 
quently planted Cuttings which have ſhot 5 Feet in 
one Year, but then I carefully rubbed off ail the fide 
dangling Shoots as they were produced, and never per- 
mitted more than 1 Shoot to remain on each Cutting, 
which is what ſhould always be obſerved by thoſe who 
have the Care of Vines. With this Management there 
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will be little Hazard of the Cuttings taking Root, for 
in upwards of 500 Cuttings, which I received from 
Italy, and which had been cut off ſrom the Vines in the 
Beginning of November, wrapped up in Moſs, and 
put on board the Ship (which did not arrive at the 
Port of London until March, fo that they were full four 
Months cut off before they were planted,) there were 
not 20 of the Number failed, and many of them ſhot 
above 6 Feet the firſt Seaſon. 

As I have directed the pruning of Vines to be per- 
formed in Autumn (which is without Diſpute the beſt 
Seaſon for this Work,) ſo, in preſerving the Cuttings 
till the planting Seaſon, I have adviſed them to be cut 
to their Lengths, and their Ends laid into the Ground, 
and then covered with Litter or Moſs to keep the Air 
from them, but ſince, I have found it a much better 
Method not to ſhorten the Shoots, from which the 
Cuttings are to be made, but to lay their Ends juſt 
into the Ground, about 2 Inches deep, and fo leave 
them at full Length, only obſerving to cover them 
with dry Litter or Peas Haulm in froſty dry Weather, 
though in moiſt Weather the Covering ſhould not re- 
main on, becauſe it would make the Cuttings grow, 
which would greatly injure them. Then in the Spring, 
when they are to be planted, they ſhould be taken out 
of the Ground, and their upper Part cut off, ſo as to 
reduce them to about 14 Inches in Length, according 
to the Diſtance of the Buds or Eyes, for thoſe Cuttings, 
whoſe Buds grow pretty cloſe together, need not be 
left more than 1 Foot long, but in others 14 or 16 
Inches will be full ſhort. The leaving the upper Part 
of the Shoots on all the Winter is of great Service to 
the Cuttings, becauſe when they are cut off in Autumn, 
the Air penetrates the wounded Part, and greatly in- 
jures the other Eyes. 

The Management of theſe Vines, for the 3 firſt 
| Years after planting, being the ſame as is praQiſed for 
thoſe againſt common Walls, I ſhall not repeat it in this 
Place, having fully treated of that already, only will 
obſerve that, duting theſe 3 Years, the Vines ſhould 
be encouraged as much as poſſible, and the Shoots not 
left too long, nor too many in Number on each Root, 
that they may be duly ripened and prepared for bearing 
the fourth Year, which is the ſooneſt they ſhould be 
forced, for when any Sorts of Fruit Trees are forced 
by Fire too young, they ſeldom continue long in Health, 
ſo that what Fruit they produce is ſmall, and not well- 
flavoured ; therefore, in being over haſty to ſave a Year 
or two, very often the whole Deſign miſcarries, for 
unleſs the Trees are in a proper Condition to bear much 
Fruit, it is not worth while to make Fires for a fmall 
Quantity of ſtarved ill taſted Fruit, the Expence and 
Trouble being the ſame for 10 or 42 Bunches of Grapes, 
as it will be for a 100 or more. 

Theſe Vines ſhould not be forced every Year, but 

ith good Management they may be forced every other 
. though it would be better, if it were done only 
every third Year; therefore, in order to have a Supply 
of Fruit annually, there ſhould be a ſufficient Quantity 
of Walling built to contain as many Vines as will be 
neceſſary for 2 or 3 Years, and by making the Frames 
in Front moveable, they may be ſhifted from one Part 
of the Wall to another, as the Vines are alternately 
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forced ; therefore I would adviſe about 40 Feet Length 
of Walling to be each Year forced, which is as much 
as 1 Fire will heat, and when the Vines are in full 
Bearing, will ſupply a reaſonable Quantity of Grapes 
for a middling Family, but for great Families twice this 
Length will not be too much. | 

In moſt Places where theſe hot Walls have been built, 
they are commonly planted with early Kind of Grapes, 
in order to have them early in the Seaſon, hut this, 1 
think, is hardly worth the Trouble, for it is but of lit. 
tle Conſequence to have a few Grapes earlier by a 
Month or fix Weeks, than thoſe againſt common Walls, 
therefore I ſhould adviſe, whenever a Perſon. is willing 
to be at the Expence of theſe Walls, that they may be 
planted with ſome of the beſt Kinds of Grapes, which 
rarely come to any Perfection in this Country without 
the Aſſiſtance of ſome artificial Heat, of which the fol- 
lowing Sorts are the molt valuable. 

The Red Muſcat of Alexangria. 
The White Muſcat of Alexandr7a. 
The Red Frontinac. 

The White Frontinac. 

The Black Frontinac. 

When the Vines, which are planted againſt the hot 
Walls, are grown to full Bearing, they mutt be pruncd 
and managed after the ſame Manner as hath been di- 
rected for thoſe againſt common Walls, with this 
Difference only, viz. that thoſe Seaſons when they are 
not forced, the Vines ſhould be carefully managed in 
the Summer for a Supply of good Wood, againſt the 
Time of their being forced, ſo that it will be the better 
Method to diveſt the Vines of their Fruit, in order to 
encourage the Wood, for as few of the Sorts will ripen 
without Heat, it is not worth while to leave them on 
the Vines during the Seaſon of reſting, except it be the 
common PFrontinacs, which in a good Seaſon will ripen 
without arificial Heat, but, even theſe, I would not 
adviſe many Grapes to be left on them during the Years 
of their — becaufe as the Deſign of this is to en- 
courage and ſtrengthen them, therefore all poſſible 
Care ſhould be had, that the young Wood is not robbed 
by overbearing, for thoſe Years when the Vines are 
forced, the Joints of the young Wood are generally 
drawn farther aſunder, than they ordinarily grow in the 
open Air, ſo that when they are forced two or three 
Years ſucceſſively, the Vines are ſo much exhauſted, as 
not to be recovered into a good bearing State for 
ſome Years, eſpecially if they are forced early in the 
Seaſon, or where great Care is not taken in the Sum- 
mer, to let them have a. proper Share of free Air, to 
prevent their being drawn too much, and alſo to ripen 
their Shoots. Thoſe Years when the Vines are forced, 
the only Care ſhould be to encourage the Fruit, with- 
out having much Regard to the Wood, ſo that every 
Shoot ſhould. be pruned for Fruit, and none of them 
ſhoctened for a Supply of young Wood, becauſe they 
may. be ſo managed by pruning in the Years of their 
reſting,, as to repleniſh the Vines with new Wood. 
Thoſe Vines, which are deſigned for Forcing in the 
Spring, ſhould be pruned early the Autumn before, 
that the Buds, which are left on the Shoots, may re- 
ceive all poſſible Nouriſhment from the Root, and at 
the ſame Time che Shoots ſhould be faſtened 2 N. 
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Trelace in the Order they are to lie, but the Glaſſes 
mould not be placed before the Vines, till about the 
End of Januar y, at which Time alſo the Fires muſt be 
lighted, for if they are forced too early in the Year, 
they will begin to ſhoot before the Weather will be warm 
enough to admit Air to the Vines, which will cauſe the 
young Shoots to draw out weak, and thereby their 
oints will be too far aſunder, fo conſequently there 
will be fewer Grapes on them, and thoſe Bunches which 
are produced will be ſmaller, than when they have 
a ſufficient Quantity of Air admitted to them. every 


Day. 

it the Fires are made at the Time before direQed, 
the Vines will begin to ſhoot the latter End of Febru- 
ary, which will be fix Weeks earlier than they uſually 
come out againſt the common Walls, fo that by the 
Time that other Vines are ſhooting, theſe will be in 
flower, which will be early cnough to ripen any of theſe 
Sorts of Grapes perfectly well. The Fires ſhould not 
be made very ſtrong in theſe Walls, for if the Air is 
heated to about ten Degrees abore the temperate Point, 
on the Botanical Thermometers, it will be ſufficiently 
warm to force out the Shoots leifurely, which is much 
better than to force them violenily. Theſe Fires ſhould 
not be continued all the Day Time, unleſs the Weather 
ſhould prove very cold, and the Sun does not ſhine to 
warm the Air, at which Times it will be proper io have 


ſmall Fires continued all the Day, for where the Walls. 


are rightly contrived, a moderate Fire made _ 
Evening, and continued till Ten or Eleven of the Clock: 
at Night, will heat the Wall, and warm the incloſed 
Air to a proper Temperature, and as theſe Fires need 

not be continued longer than about the End of April 
(unleſs the Spring ſhouid prove very cold,). ſo the Ex- 
pence of Fuel will not be very great, becauſe tl ey __y 
be contrived to burn either Coal, Wood, Turf, or al- 
moſt any other Sort of Fuel, though where Coal is to 
be had reaſonable, it makes the eveneſt and beſt Fires, 
and will not require much Attendance. 


When the Vines begin to ſhoot, they mult be fre- 
quently looked over to taſten the new Shoots to the 


Trelace, and to rub off all dangling Shoots, in doing. 
of which great Care mult be. taken, ſor the Shoots of. 
theſe forced Vines are very tendes, and very ſubject to 


break when any Violence is offered. The Shoots ſhould. 


alſo be trained very regular, ſo as to lie as near as 


poſſible at equal Diſtances, that they may equally enjoy- 


the Benefit of the Air and Sun, which is abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary for the Improvement of the Fruit. When the 
Grapes are formed, the Shoots ſhould be ſtopped at the- 


ſecond Joint beyond. the Fruit, that the , Nouriſhment 
may not be drawn away from the Fruit in uſeleſs Shoots, 


which muſt be avoided as much as poſſible in thefe- 


forced Vines, upon which no- uſeleſs Wood ſhould be 
teſt, which will ſhade the Fruit, and exclude the Ait. 


from it by their Leaves. 
As the Seaſon advances, and the Weather becomes 


warm, there ſhould be a proportionable Share of free 


Air admitted to the Vines every Day, which is abſolutely 
neceſſary to promote the Growth of the Fruit, but the 
Glaſſes ſhould be ſhut cloſe every Night, unleſs in very 
hot Weather, otherwiſe the cold Dews in the Night 
will.retard the Growth of the Fruit. The Bunches of 


.theſe T wigs, as not to get looſe, and whenever that 
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the White Frontinac ſhould alſo be carefully looked 


over, and the ſmall Grapes cut out with very narrow-: 


pointed Sciſſars, in order to thin them, ſor theſe Berries 
grow ſo cloſe together on the Bunches, that the Moiſture 
is detained between them, which often occaſions their 


rotting, and the Air being excluded from the Middle of 


the Bunches, the Grapes never ripen equally, which by 
this Method may be remedied, it done in Time ; and 
a; theſe Grapes are protected by the Glaſſes from the 


Blights which frequently take thoſe which are expoſed, -. 


there will be no Hazard in thinning theſe Grapes ſoon 
after they are ſet, at which Time it will be much eaſier 


to perform this Operation, than when the Grapes are 


grown larger, and conſequently will be cloſer together ; 
but in doing of this the Bunches muſt not be roughly 
handled, for if the Grapes are the leaſt bruiſed, or the 


Farina, which there naturally is upon them, be rubbed +: 
off, their Skins will harden, and turn of a brown Co- 


lour, ſo the Fruit will never thrive after ; therefore the 
Sciſſars, which are uſed for this Purpoſe, ſhould have 
very narrow Points, that they may be more eaſily put 
between the . Grapes, without injuring the remaining 
ones. The other Sorts of Grapes, which I have re- 
commended . for | theſe Walls, do not produce their 
Fruit ſo cloſe together on the Bunches, ſo they will 
not require this Operation, unleſs by any Accident they 


ſhould. receive a Blight, which often occaſions a great. 
Inequality in the Size of the Grapes, which, whenever. 


it thus happens, will require to. be remecied by cutting 
off the ſmall Grapes, that the Bunches may ripen 
equally, and appear more ſightly. 

By the Middle of June theſe Grapes will be almoſt 
full-grown, therefore the Glaſſes may be kept off con- 
tinually in the Day Time, unleſs the . Seaſon ſhould 


prove very cold and wet, in which Caſe they muſt be 


kept on, and only opened when the Weather is favour- 


able, for as the racy vinous Flavour of theſe Fruits is - 


increaſed by a free Air, ſo, during the Time of their 


ripening, they ſhould have as large a Share as the Seaſon. : 


will admit to be given them. 


Before the Grapes begin to ripen, they muſt be care- 


fully guarded againſt Birds, Waſps, and other Inſects, 


otherwiſe they will be deſtroyed in a ſhort Time: To 


prevent which, the Vines ſhould be carefully covered 
with Nets, fo as to exclude the Birds, who make great 


Havock with the Grapes. by breaking their Skins, 
and if there are a few Twigs, covered with Birdlime, 


placed here and there on the Outſide. of the Nets, it 


will be of Service, becauſe the Birds are often ſo bold 
as to attempt to break the Nets, to get to the Grapes,. . 


which, it they attempt, they. may be ſo entangled on 


happens, they ſhould not be diſengaged, but ſuffered 


to. remain to keep off their Companions, and if they 
get off themſelves, it will have the deſired Effet, for - 
there will few other. Birds come to the ſame Place that. : 


Seaſon, as I haze more than once experienced. 


As to the Waſps the beſt Method is to hang up ſome - 


Phials about balf filled with ſugared Water, and rub 
the Necks of the Phials with a lutle Honey, which will 
draw all the Waſps and Flies to them, which, by at- 
tempting to get at the Liquor, will fall into the Phials, 
and be drowned ; theſe Phials. ould be carefully looked 

over. 
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over once in cheee or four Days to take ont the Waſps, 
and deſtroy them, and to repleniſh the Phials with Li- 
quor. If this be duly obſerved, and the Phials placed 
in Time, before the Grapes are attacked, it will ef- 
feQually prevent their being injured, but where theſe 
Precautions are not taken, the Grapes will be in 
Danger of being abſolutely deſtroyed, for as theſe early 
Grapes will ripen long before any others againſt com- 
mon Walls, they- will be in much more Danger, there 
being no other Fruit for them at that Seaſon in the 
Neighbourhood ; whereas, when Grapes in general 
begin to ripen, there is a Quantity in almoſt every 
Garden, ſo that if they deſtroy a Part in each Garden, 
yet there will be a greater Chance to have ſome eſcape 
than where there 1s only one Wall for them to attack. 

Theſe Sorts of Grapes, being forced in the Manner 
before directed, will begin to ripen early in Auguſt, eſ- 
pecially the Black and Red Frontinacs, which will be fit 
for the Table a Fortnight earlier than the other Sorts ; 
but, as the Deſign of forcing them is to have them in as 
great Perfection as poſlible in this Climate, they ſhould 
not be gathered until they are thoroygh ripe, for which 
Reaſon ſome of the latter Sorts ſhould be left on the 
Vines till September, but then the Glaſſes ſhould be 
kept over them in wet and cold Weather to protect 
the Fruit from it, but whenever the Wezther is fair, 
the Glaſſes muſt be opened to let in the free Air, other- 
wiſe the Damps, ariſing from the Earth at that Seaſon, 
vill cauſe a Mouldineſs upon the Grapes, which will 
rot them, ſo that if the Seaſon ſhonld prove very cold 
and wet, while the Fruit are upon the Vines, it will be 

per to make a ſmall Fire every Night to dry off the 

amps, and prevent this Injury, Moſt People in Eng 
land gather their Grapes too ſoon, never ſuffering them 
to remain on the Vines to ripen perſectly, even in the 
warmeſt Seaſons, when, if they are left on till after 
Michaelmas, they will be good. £ 

Of late Years many Perſons have planted Grapes 
- againft Eſpaliers, which in ſome Places have ſucceeded 
very well in good Seaſons ; but if they are not planted 
in a good Soil, and to a proper Afpe&, and the Sorts 
rightly choſen, they ſeldom produce any Fruit which 
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the bearing Shoots muſt always be trained about two 
Feet above the Surface of the Ground; ſo that the 
Fruit will be always below the Top of the cloſe Fences 
and as for the upright Shoots, which are deſigned for 


the next Year's bearing, it matters not how much they 


riſe above the Fence; ſo theſe may have a looſe Tre- 
lace, to which they may be faſtened, to prevent their 
overhanging the Fruit, | 

In the making of theſe Kinds of cloſe Eſpaliers for 
Grapes, it will be proper to lay one ſtrong oaken Plank, 
(ſuch as are procured in breaking up old Ships or 
Barges) next the Surface of the Ground, which will 
laſt many Years ſound, and be very uſeful in ſupporting 
the Fences. If theſe Planks are fifteen Inches broad, 
as they may always be readily procured, and the upper 
Part of the Fence be Reeds, there may be two Lengths 
cut out of them (provided the Reeds are of a due 
Length,) without including their Tops. In the Front 
of theſe Hedges ſhould be a flight Trelaſe, to faſten 
the Vines to, which may be made of Aſh Poles. The 
upright Poles of theſe Trelaſes need not be nearer to- 
gether than eighteen Inches; and if there are three 
croſs Poles, at about a Foot aſunder, they will be ſuf- 
ficient to faſten the bearing Shoots of the Vines at pro- 
per Diſtances in the Manner they are deſigned to be 
trained, which ſhould be in ſuch Poſitions, that the 
Fruit may not be overſhadowed by the Branches ; and 
if the upright Poles are cut ſo long, as to be a Foot and 
a Half above the Reeds, they will be tall enough to ſup- 
port the upright Shoots for the next Year's Bearing, 
which, being trained ſingly at proper Diſtances, will 
have the Advantage of the Sun and Air to ripen 
the Wood, much better than where tour or five Shoots 
are faſtened to the ſame Pole. 

To this Trelaſe the Reeds may be faſtened with 
Hoops on the back Side, after the Manner uſually 
practiſed in making common Reed Fences ; and if on 
the Top of the Reeds there is faſtened a thin Slip of 
Deal, to ſecure their Tops from being broken, it will 


, Preſerve them a long Time. In making of theſe Fences, 


\the Reeds ſhould not be laid too thick, for that will 
not only be more Expence, but will be troubleſome to 


are fit to be eaten. The Soil proper to plant Vines in / faſten, and not laſt ſo long, as when they are made of 


Eſpaliers ſhould be the fame as is hereafter directed 
Vimeyards; viz. either a chalky, or gravelly Bottom, 
with about a Foot and a Half or two Feet of light ha- 
zel Earth on the Top, a little ſloping to the Son or 
South Eaſt, that the Wet may eaſily find a Paſſage, fo 
as not to remain on the Ground. In ſuch a Soil ſituated 
to the Sun, and ſcreened from cold Winds, there are 
ſeveral Sorts of Grapes, which in warm Seaſons will 
ripen very well in England. 

But there are ſome curious Perſons who line the hack 
Side of their Eſpaliers with low Reed Hedges, and 


a moderate Thickneſs : Therefore as the Reeds will be 
cut into two Lengths, each Bundle will ſpread about 
ſix Feet in Length; obſerving firſt to ſpread the Bottom 
Parts of the Bundles, which contain the largeſt Ends 
of the Reeds the whole Length; and then the upper 
Parts of the other Reeds ſhould be reverſed, and 
ſpread in Front of them, which will make the upper 
Part of the Fence almoſt as thick as the Bottom. - But 
neither theſe, nor the boarded Fences, need be made 
till the Vines are in full bearing ; which wilt be the 
fourth or fifth Year after planting, according to the 


others, who do it with thin ſlit Dales: both of biet Progreſs they make; during which Time the Shoots 


are a good Defence to the Vines againſt Blights in the 
Spring, and accelerate the ripening of the Grapes ; ſo 
that in tolerable Seaſons they will come to good Ma- 
turity. Neither of theſe. Methods are very expenſive ; 
for theſe cloſe Fences need-not be more than four Feet 
high; becauſe the Vines being to be managed after the 


ſame Manner as thoſe, in Vineyards, the Branches which 


carry the Fruit, will never rife above that Height; for 


may be ſupported by any common Stakes, for if the 
Fences are made before the Vines are planted, as is 
frequently practiſed, they will be half decayed by the 
Time the Vines are fit to bear, and before this Time 
the Fences are of no Ule to them. 

The Sorts of Grapes which are proper to plant againſt 
theſe Fences are, | | ho 
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The Miller Grape. 
The Cha ſſela: White, 
The White Muſcadine. 
The Sweet Water, and 
Le Cour Grape. 

Theſe, if well managed, will ripen very well, pro- 
vided the Seaſon is tolerably „ and will come in 
toon after thoſe of the Walls; fo that if they are taken 
care of, by hanging of Mats before them, when the 
Nights prove cold in Autumn, and are permitted to 
hang till October, the Fruit will prove very good. But 
where the Sweet Water Grape is planted againſt theſe 


Fences, they will require to be covered in the Spring, - 


at the Time when they are in flower, if there ſhould 
be cold Nights; otherwiſe the Bunches will receive a 
Blaſt, which will deſtroy the greateſt Part of the Grapes ; 
ſo that many Times there will not be more than fix or 
eight good Grapes on each Bunch; and the others will 


be ſmall ſtarved Fruit, hardly ſo large as the ſmulleſt 


Peas. 


In planting theſe Vines, either for open Efpaliers, or 
the cloſe Fences, it ſhould be performed in the fame. 


Manner as for Walls; the Cuttings ſhould be planted 


6 Feet aſunder; and as theſe are only defigned for the 


Table, a ſingle Row of Vines of a moderate Length 


will be ſufficient to ſupply a Family, where there are 


others againſt Walls to come before them. But where 
a Perſon is inclinable to have more Rows than one, they 
ſhould be placed at leaft twelve Feet aſunder, that they 
may equally enjoy the Sun and Air, | 
As to the pruning and other Management of theſe 
Vines, that being the fame as for thoſe againſt Walls, I 
ſhall not repeat it in this Place, it being fully treated of 
before; and to which I have nothing here to add. 
Having thus treated of the Management of Vines 


againit Walls and Eſpalters, I come next to the Culture . 


of ſuch as are planted in Vineyards; but as the Num- 
ber of thoſe in Eugland is final}, and the Experience. of 
them not very great, I ſhall firſt ſubioin an Account of 
their planting aud managing their Vincyards in /taly and 
France, and then ſhall add ſome Obſervaſions and Ex- 


periments of my on upon this Subject. And firſt 1 


ſhall inſert a cui ious Account of the Method the Ttali- 
ans follow in plantiag their Vineyards, and making their 
Wine, which I received from an ingenious Correſpon- 
dent in that Country, who has ſome Vineyards of his 
own, and hath been very exact in his Obſervations up- 
on the different Methods now practiſed by the [talians 
in their Vineyards; which is as follows: 

The Method of managing their Vineyards, and making their 

Wines in Italy. 

1. As to the Soil; next to that of Chianti, which is 
in a Manner all rocky, they prefer that of the hilly 
Parts of this Country, which has a warm ſtony Bottom, 
with a loamy Superficies ; and next to that, ſuch as 
has a Lime — or chalky Bottom, with a reaſon- 
ably deep Surface of any good Farth; but in the 
Plains, where the Wines are nothing comparable to 
thoſe on the Hills and Mountains, they are forced to 


content themſelves with any tolerably good Sort of 


Ground, that is neither fandy nor light to Exceſs; nor 
too clayey or binding; though a pretty tiff Marl does 
well enough. | 
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2. As to its Expoſure, they chooſe one that is due 
South, or that inclines to the Weſt, rather than to the 
Eaſt; and in the Plains, they are obliged to be con- 
tented, as will be here related, with a North one for 
Part of their Vineyards; which =_ fence however, if 
not naturally covered with ſome Wood or adjacent 
Hill, with cither a good Hedge, or a Stone Wall, 
againſt the northern Blaſts. 

3. The Manner of preparing the Ground for plant- 
ing differs according tv the Situation of it; being per- 
formed one Way when on Mountains, another when on 
more moderate Hills, and a different, in ſome ReipeQs, 
to that when on a Plain or Level. e 

In thoſe Plains which are very mountainous and 


rocky, as alſo on Hills, where the Bottom of Stone is 


found near the Superficies, and is hard; they with the 


Help of proper Iuſtruments, or elſe with Gunpowder, . 


make a Trench of four Feet and a Half wide, drawing 
it from Eaſt to Weſt (and though it may be near, yet 
always ſomewhat under the Suramit or Top of the Moun- 
tain, to be covered from the North Wind thereby ;) and 
with Patt of the Stones which they raiſe out of the 
Foundation, they make a dry Wall, (. e. without 


Mortar) juſt below the Trench; about twelve Feet be- 


low this they make a ſecond Trench in like Manner, 
levelling the Ground between the Trenches, as well as 
they can, with Mattocks, Crows of Iron, c. and fo 
proceed till they have finiſhed the whole Ground they 
intend to plant. 

The Uſe of thoſe little Walls is, to keep the little 
Earth there is, from being waſhed away by impetuous 
Rains, for the carrying off of which, they make pro- 
per Channels at convenient Places; fo that the whole 
Plantation at ſome Diſtance, reſembles a regular mag- 
nificem Pair of Stairs. In which Trenches, at abcut 
three Feet Diſtance one from the other, they plant the 


. Cuttings of Vines, ſomewhat ſlanting, about the Depth 


of two and a Half, or near three Feet; which being 
dreſſed as hereafter related, and when they come to their 


Bearing, being kept of an equal Height, make a moſt . 


agreeable Proſpect. 


When the Ground is hilly, but not very mountainous, 


they dig a Trench about four Feet and a Half deep, and 
three and a Half wide; and then having thrown the 
Earth to the Northward, they make a ſecond, with 
the Earth whereof they fill the firſt; and ſo on one un- 


der and cloſe to the other, till they have finiſhed the . 
Ground they would plant; the laſt ſerving for a Ditch 


to carry the Water off; into which, at proper Diſtances, 
they alſo make little Ditches to convey the Water; 
and having ſo done, and thrown the Farth taken out 


of the firſt Trench on the trenched Ground, and level- - 


ed it fo as to give it an even proper. Declivity, they 


plant it with the Cuttings of Vines in Quadrangles, or 
other Manner, at the Diſtance of.about five Feet and a 


Half or more, as they think moſt proper for their 


Ground; if ſtony in the Manner before related, as 


praQtifed in the Mountains; but if not, then as they do 
it in the Plains, as will be hereafter deſcribed. : 

When the. Vineyard is to be made on a Plain, or an 
exact Level, having ſtaked the Part out they deſign fer 
Walks, and laid out the Diviſions they intend for Vines, 
their next Care is, that each of them have a proper De- 


clivity,. . 
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 clivity, and that there be good Drains to carry Water 
off; in order to which, they make the firſt Trench in 
the Middle of the Diviſion, extending from Eaſt to 
"Weſt, of the Depth of four Feet and a Half; and near 
four Feet in Breadth, throwing the Earth taken out of 
it Northward; then laying at the Bottom, Stones, 
Bruſhwood, Bones, or almoſt any Sort of Rubbiſh, to 
raiſe and drain it, they proceed to the ſecond Trench, 
with the Earth of which they fill the firſt, and ſo on, 
till they have finiſhed as far as the ſecond Diviſion ex- 
tends Southward, laying at the Bottom of every Trench, 
ſuch Rubbiſh as they can get; and then removing the 
Earth taken put of the firſt Trench over to the South 
Side already trenched, they proceed in the ſame Man- 
ner on the North Side, as far as the Diviſion extends; 
when in the laſt Trench there will 2 remain a 
Ditch (the Side of which ſome very curious People wall 
with a dry Wall) to carry off the Water, whence they 
take care to make proper Drains to carry it 1 | 
This being done, they proceed to level this Piece of 
Ground, giving each Side thereof its proper Declivity ; 
ſo that it ſomewhat reſembles a Roof that is not ſteep, 
or as they here term it, a Mule's Back, bearing the 
following Figure; and this* they do to preſerve the 


"Vines they plant the longer, and to make them render 
better Wines, whilſt thoſe that are planted on the Flat, 
and on the Borders of Ditches, where they are ſupported 
by a Sort of Poplar Trees, and ſerve for the Diviſion of 
the Corn Fields; though the Vines. grow to a great 
"Thickneſs, and produce much Fruit, yet they render a 
Wine that is good for little, and the Vines will not laſt 
above 35 or 40 Years; whereas what is ſo planted, being 
tolerably well looked after, hold good for 140 or 150, and 
in Chianti they will laſt above 300, they there accounting 
| thoſe of 100 Years old as young Vines. 
N. B. To defray in good Part the Charge of this expen- 
ve Culture, thoſe in the Plains, the very firſt Year, ſow 
4 Hole of "Melons between Vine and Vine, which they make 
about ten Inches Diameter, and a Fool deep, filling about 
three Fourths of- it with geod macerated Dung, and the 
. refl with fine good Farth (of which that 1% by Land 
' Floods is eſleemed the beſt,) in which they put about 15 
or 20 Seeds ; vobich being come 7. before they put out 
' the domeſtict Leaf, they mp the Tops of all but two, or 
at moſt three, of the flrongeſt Plants, which they leave to 
Bear Fruit, and order accordingly. After which they plant 
* Cauliflowers, or Broccoli of Cauliflowers ; and this 17 al- 
"fo do in the Hills fo trenched; but in the Mountains Melons 
As not well in the Trenches; but Beet Root is often produ- 
ced, and Cauliflewers. | 
4. The Ground being ſo ordered, where the Vine- 
yard is a Plain, or on the Hills, they proceed to mark 
1t out with Lines according to the Diſtances they would 
plant at; endeavouring to do it in Rows about three 
N Vine from Vine; and about four or four and a 
- Half, from Row to Row ; but for the moſt part in a 
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quadrangular Manner, at the Diſtance of about four 
Feet one from the other, drawing Lines lengthways and 
athwart ; in the Croſs they plant the Cut of a Vine in 
the following Manner : 


Having an Iron Crow of an Inch or more Diameter 


a little pointed at the End, they therewith make a Hole . 


directly down about three Feet and a Half deep ; then 
being provided with an Inſtrument they call a Crucciolo, 
having a Handle of Wood like that of a large Augur, 
and the Body of Iron four Feet long, and more than 
half an Inch in Diameter, at the End of which there i; 
a Nich ſomething like a half Moon, making this Figure, 


they, after twiſting the End of the Cutting, put it 
therein, and force it down the Bottom of the Hole, 
where they then leave it, and afterwards fill up the Va- 
cancy with fine fifted Earth or Sand; obſerving to 
tread the Earth cloſe to the Plants, which otherwiſe 
, (unleſs it be Riff Land) is often inclinable to be looſe 


and dry, eſpecially if Rain does not ſoon follow their 


-Planting ; and it is incredible how many Vines three 
; | © 5 can in this Manner plant in one Day, vis. 
- upwards of two thouſand. 

As the Cuttings are of a good Length, there gene- 
rally remain about two Feet or more of them above 
-the Ground, when planted and ſometimes more. When, 
as it frequently happens, they find the Earth ſhallow, 
ſo that in the trenching they arrive at prime Rock, or 

a cold bleaky Clay, at the Depth of about three Feet, and 
therefore they trench not lower, they plant the Depth 
of two Feet and a Quarter, or two and a Half, ſhallow- 
er than which they never plant, and even then, if the 
Bottom be Clay, they will do but little; and if rocky, 
are apt to fuffer in the Summer by dry hot Weather, 
(though if once they ſtrike their Roots in the Rock, 
they do well enough,) and yield the beſt Wine that is 
made in the Plains; which however, though planted 
with the ſame Sort of Vines as thoſe of the Mountains, 
and even of Cuttings brought from thence, never pro- 
duce near ſo good Wines as thoſe that grow there, not- 
withſtanding the Grapes ripen three Weeks, if not a 
Month ſooner. 
N. B, This Tillage and Plantation is performed at any 
Time between November and March, in dry, but nat 
frofly Weather ; fince then the frozen Earth, in working, 
being naturally thrown inio the Bottom of the Trench, 
where the Vines are to make their principal Roots, it re- 
tains ſuch a Frigidity, that they will thrive but badly in it ; 
which will be the Caſe alſe, if the Ground be laboured t:9 
wet; wherefore this Trenching, or thorough Tillage, is ge- 
nerally performed in February, after the Severity of the 
Freſii is over, and may be planted at any Time between 
that and April; whilft, as for the Cuttings, they are ob- 
ſerved to do beſt when planted as ſoon as cut off in the 
Dreſſing ; but if that Conveniency is not to be had, the» 
may be brought from any reaſenable Diſtance, their cut End: 
only being tied up, and covered from the Air with Moſs, 
Straw or the lite; or if from a greater, with ſome Barth 


about 
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about them ; and may be kept, burying their cut Ends in 
the Grouud, till ſuch Time as they can be uſed ; but juft 
Lefore this is done, Ft is proper te put them in Water for 
twelve Hours er mere, ſince that twill influence them to 
rike Ro:t the better. 
It is not of much importagce, that the Cuttings be from 


the beſt Sort of Grapes ; though that is beſt, if eaſily to be 


had ; but may be from any Vines in the Neighbourhood 
that thrive well; for afterward;, when they come to ther 
Rearing, you may with little Trouble, ingraft them with 
Cuttings from Vines of the Sorts you deſire; and theſe will 
bear ſome Fruit the very Year they are ingrafted, and moſt 
abundantly the next; befides that, the Fart of the Vine er 
Stock wilt receive Benefit by this Operation. 

5. The Piantation having been made in the Manner 
before related, the firſt Culture of it 1s performed diffe- 
rent Ways; which may be termed the Old, and the 
Modern. 

According to the old Way, above a Month after the 
Planting, when they begin to ſhoot, they cut off the 
Tops of the Plants juſt above the ſecond Eye that is 
above the Ground, and ſo let them remain, and ſhoot 
out at Pleaſure ; only after the Melons, Sc. (which, 


as is ſaid before, are planted or raiſed in the Vacancies) 


are gathered, they dig, and ſow, at proper Diſtances, 
the Ground with Beans, Kidney Beans, Turneps, Beets, 
or the like; and let the Vines ſhoot and grow at Liberty 
till the third Year, (that is, when they have'been plant- 
ed three Years complete) ; then opening the Earth about 


each Plant in March, or towards the Beginning of April, 


to the Depth of about a Foot, they, with their Hand, 
clear away the ſuperficial Roots, and then throw in 


two handfuls of good half conſumed Sheeps Dung, or 
'elſe of Lupines that have been parboiled ; after which 


with a ſharp Inſtrument, (either a Bill or a ſtrong pruning 
Knife) and a ſteady Hand, they cut off the Head of 
the Plant juſt below the loweſt Shoot, which is ſome- 


times a Finger or two under Ground, rubbing the Part 


cut over with ſome of the contiguous Barth; and then 
upon its ſhooting, take the principal Shoot '(gently 
cleaning away the reſt), and fix it with a green Bulruſh 
toa fmall Stick, to keep it when tender, from being 
broken by the Winds, and ſo let it remain till the 
next dreſſing Seaſon ; when, having pruned it, leaving 
but one Eye, they put a Stick that is ſomething more 
ſubſtantial, of between three or four Feet long, to ſup- 
port it from Time to Time, tying the Shoot to it till 
the Month of July, before the Entrance of the Dog 
Days, at which. Time they nip off the Head of it, 
which checks its Luxuriancy, and renders the Fruit, 
which it will then begin to have in ſmall Bunches of 


nine or ten Grapes each, better and larger, tying the 


Remainder of the ſaid Shoot to the Stick. In the.next 
Year they order it in the fame Manner; and ſo on 
till the ſeventh Year after planting, when it begins to 
give Fruit to Purpoſe ; and then, at dreſſing, the gene- 
rally leave but one Head on the moſt vigorous Plants, 
and only two Eyes on that, and ſtake them with ſub- 
ſtantial Stakes of more than an Inch Diameter, and 
near ſix Feet long ; one of which or mor2, go into the 
Ground [of which thoſe made of wild Cheſtnut, the 


- Coppices of which they cut once in ſeven or eight Years, 
for ax both Wet and Dry, are accounted the beſt; 
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ard when they begin to ſhoot, they tie them to thef® 
with the ſmall T wigs of Broom or Oſiers, and fo viſiung 


them frequently in the Courſe of the Summer, io keep 


them tied, as alſo to nip off luxuriant Branches, they 


let them remain till the Dog Days are over, when they 


clear them of ſome of their Leaves, that the Fruit may 


ripen the better. 


N. B. In dreſſing them after the fix'h Year, if they 
have made more Shoots than one, as moſt of them will have 
done, they, as befare, cut them all away unleſs they baue 
Oceafron fer them is ſupply the Places of ſome contiguous 
Plants that have miſcarried ; and in moiſt cuarm Weather 
they lay thoſe Shoots down more than @ Foot under the 
Ground, carrying the Heads of them tubere they deſign; 
and this they term Propagination. The beſt of the Shouts 
that they cut 1 from their Vines of ſeven Years old or older, 
they eitber reſerve for any new Plantations that they are te 
2 er to ſell, at about nine Pence Sterling per Hun- 

red. 

In Dreſſing from the ſeventh Year forward, they reſerve 
the laweft head they can, provided it be vigorous, and en- 


deavour to keep their Vines as low as may be, far the 


Fruit to enjoy the warm Refleflion of the Earth after the- 


Sun Beams are gone from it, to ripen it, and give it Life 


and Vigour ; but not fo as to let the Ends of the Bunches 


touch the Ground, or be ſo near to it as that they might be 
daſhed therewith by the Rains, ſince that would be apt t9 
rot the Grapes ; whiſt in Chianti (where the Vines, though 
moſt abundant in the Produtt of their Fruit, are not fo 
Izviſh of their Shouts, but are eaſily kept in gen Order, 
by a Heard that is tolerably ihilful) it tr incredible how ex- 


atily even the Vines are kept, about the Height of our 
Feet from the Ground, which contributes to the making the / 


beautiful Proſpett before mentioned. 
The mauern Way is as follows : 


A Month or thereabouts after planting, when the 
young Plants begin to ſhoot, they = them juſt above 
the Earth, whereat, 


the firſt Eye that remains out © 
when they (as they naturally will) have made their 


Shoots, toward the Beginning of Faxe, and ſo that they 
can diſcern which of the feveral they put out are the 
' ſtrongeſt, and appear the moſt thriving, the carefully 

and-gently with the Thumb, rab off all of them except 


one, which they judge to be the ſtrongeſt, and ſor ibe 


moſt Part, the neareſt the Ground; which Diligence 
they renew every eight ot ten Days, or oftener, if the 
Weather chance to be wet, taking away all the new - 
Shoots, which they will abundantly make, ever leaving 
only the-principal. Shoot; which, that it may not be. 
prejudiced by the Winds, or the Feet of the People 


(who frequently, during the Progreſs of the Melons'fown 


and cultivate them, and who, at the ſame Time, with 


great Convenience, do this Work about the Vines), , 
they gently tie, as ſoon as it is capable of it, to a ſmall. 


Stick; and if, as it often happens, .it proves very luxu- 
riant, they nip off its Top; and this Rubbing off ot 
the young Shoots they continue till the Month of Ofo- 


ber, (though unleſs there be frequent Rains, there will, . 
about the Beginning of Augu/?, be few Shoots to eaſe 


them of), whilſt ſometimes the principal Shoots will 
4 H. - 


between them, muſt go to nip off the running Branches, , 


best 
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- *bear Fruit in ſmall Bunches of five or fix Grapes each ; 


but as they are always late, they will not ripen; 
wherefore, that the Strength of the Plant may not be 
leſſened or impaired thereby, they generally crop them 
off; after which they let the Vines remain till pretty ear- 
ly in the Spring, when the intermediate Crop of Cauli- 
flowers, or Broccoli of Cauliflowers, is taken off; then, 
in the Month of February, they open the Earth about 
the Foot of each Plant, and clear it of its ſuperficial 
Roots, and manure it in the Manner before deſcribed in 
the Cultivation of thoſe the old Way. The third Year 
they dreſs the Shoot ſo as to leave but one Eye upon 
it; and afterwards digging all the Ground in the inter- 
mediate Spaces, to requite the Expence of Culturg, they 
ſow a Sort of Kidney Beans, which, not riſing above a 
Foot in Height, -or ſcarce ſo much, does not prejudice 
the young Vines; to which they now give ſomewhat 
more ſubſtantial Sticks, whereto they continue to tie 
them, as alſo to rub off any new Shoots that they 
make, viſiting them for that End; as alſo to crop off 
all the laviſh Tops of the Shoots, only three or four 
Times in the Summer; and the next Year in Dreſſing, 
they beſtow ſubſtantial Stakes on them, whereto they 
tie them with Broom Twigs, or ſmall Oſiers when they 
begin to be in a pretty good State of Bearing, produc- 
ing two or three pretty large Bunches of Grapes 
which (as thoſe of the antecedent Year) ripen well, but 
come not to the Full of their Bearing to the fourth or 
fifth Year; however they anticipate thoſe ordered the 
other Way three or four Years ; and this is withal the 
ſurer Way of the two; fince in cutting off the Heads 
of the others, many are loſt ; whereas this Way, few, 
if any fail. | 
N. B. What is before ſaid of a Vines coming to its 
full Bearing, is only to be underfload in Reſpect to the 
Quantity of the Fruit, a little more or leſs ; for as to the 
Duality, it is generally eſteemed to be meliorating till the 
- tevent:eth Year (being duly cultivated), and the Fines 
coming from it richer and better; and in Chianti they mix 
not with their beft Grapes, thoſe of the Product of Vines 
of a leſs Age than fifteen cr fexteen Years, and pretend 
they are always meliorating for fifty Years, | 
The Vines being, by one or other of thoſe Methods, 
brought to a full bearing State, they muſt be annually 
dreſſed, according to the Vigour of the Plant, and duly 
ſtaked. 
In Dreſſing, to thoſe of moderate Strength and Vi- 
- gour, they leave but one Eye, or at moſt two; and to 
the moſt ſtrong and vigorous, but three or four at the 
very moſt; and then they tie them not as they do when 
they are but one or two, but fixing another leſs ſub- 


* ſtantial Stick in the Ground near the main one, to the 


Top of which, for its better Support, they tie it with 
an Oſier; they bend down, and fix the Head thereto 
in the following Form. 


And ſometimes, when they find one of a very ex- 
traordinary Vigour, and that has two good Heads, they 
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leave them both, and diſpoſing of one in the Manner juſt 
before related, the other having fixed another Stick on 
the other Side of the principal Stake, and tied it there- 
to, they in the like Manner bend down the Tie thereto, 
when it comes to form the following Figure. 


NA 


This done, they continue from Time to Time to 
bind the new Shoots to the Stakes, and to nip off the 
Tops of them, when too Juxuriant, till towards the 
Time of ripening. When the Dog Days are paſt, they 
diſburden them of ſome of their Leaves, to expoſe the 
Fruit then turning Colour, more to the Sun, and to ac- 
celerate the Ripening of it. 

N. B. I bal is ſaid above in Relation to the leaving 
more than one Head, and the ordering thereof, only relates 
to ſuch as are in Vineyards on the Plains and Hills ; for 
in the Mountains, as their Stakes are fironger and ile, 
they affix ſome Wood Wark to them ; on which Frame they 
run two and ſometimes three Heads making the Shape of 


a Wheel, 


Here * i. may be proper to obſerve, that all Land. 
lords f Vineyards, at letting them, ever reſerve to them- 
ſelves the Privilege of viſiting them at their Pleaſure, to 
ſee if they are duly dreſſed, and not more Eyes left to a 
Vine than there ought to be 75 it is poſſible, in three Years 
Time, only by pruning, to ſpail the beſt Vineyard that is, 
paſt — r the Power of Art to recover it, and at the 
ſame Time make it yield much Il ine; for it is but leaving 
inflead of one or -two Eyes, five or fix ; and of three or 


four, eight or nine, and it will be reduced unto ſo weak 


and exhauſted a State, and the Vines ſo run into Mood, 


that it will be paſt recovery, and the only Metbod is to cut 
the Vines down a Foot or fix Inches under Ground and rear 
up a new Shoot, which, beſides the Time that will be I 
in fo doing, will hardly, after all, prove 122 And 
this Manner of pernicious Pruning the Italians call a 
Laſcia Podera, which, in Engliſh, is Quit Farm, which 
is a proper Term enough. 

As for the Time of dreſſing Vines, if it may pro- 
perly be ſo called, there is nothing wherein thoſe People 
differ more, ſome performing it immediately after the 
Grapes are gathered, as in Carignans and Val d' Arno; 
others do it at all Times, as their Conveniency permits, 
and if the Seaſon is mild and open (leaving their young- 
eſt Vines till the laſt), from November to March, and in 
Chianti, as the Region is colder, and their Vines late to 
move, they do it late in the Month of March, andeven 
to the Beginning of April; others again do it at twice, 
in November, when they leave an Eye extraordinary, 
and in March they cut off that extraordinary Eye, 
which laſt Method ſeems tg be the beſt, though, to 


have Cuttings for any new Plantation, it can only pro- 


perly be done in February or March. 

As to ſowing in their Vineyards, they alſo differ as 
much. In Chianti, they leave a Space of about three 
Feet from their Vines, from thence to the low Wall, 

| many 
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litt'e elſe but Stones, and ſuch as only can be werged 
by a Matiock, yet it bears prodigious Crops, thirteen 
or twenty for one. Others again, in that Space, will 
only ſow the low Sorts of Kidney Beans, Lentils, and 
ſuch low Plants, and others again wil} got ſow any, 
the leaſt Thing at ail, as in the general they do not in 
the Vineyards on the Hills, but in the Plains, after the 
Heads of their Vines are rifen io high, as to be higher 
than the Tons of Beans, they make no Difficulty, be- 
tween every Row of Vines, to ſow a Row of them, as 
the moſt ſcrupulous do not, to ſow late in April a Row 
of low Kidney Beans; whilſt ſoine, of late, laying two 
Rows of Vines into one, whereof, with ſtrong Stakes 
and Canes, they make a,Sort of Eſpaliers, and in the 
Middle, (that is between Row and Row) being near 
four Feet from each, plant a Row of Artichokes, 
which, they ſay, being well dag in their proper Sea- 
ſons, Part of the Nouriſhment going to the Vines, 
does them more Good than Harm. 

As for their Seaſon of digging their Vineyards, they 
all agree that the later it is done in the Year, the better 
itis, wherefore, in the Places where they ſow nothing, 
they let that Work alone till the latter End of April, 
or Beginning of May, when, according to the Nature 
of the Ground, they do it with the Spade or Mattock. 
And again, the more eſpecially to kill the Weeds, and 
forward the ripening of the Plants, tlay tir it with 
a ſtrong Hoe or Mattock, and, when they can, with a 
Spade in the Dog Days; but in ſo doing they take a 
moſt particular Care, that they touch not any of the 
Roots of the Vines, for that, if it did not kill them, 
would at leaſt make them wither, and ſpoil their Fruit. 

6. As for manuring their Vineyards, in all Parts, 
when they are in a bearing Condition, the practiſe it 
but once in five or fix Years, when they open the Earth 
about the Roots, and taking away the ſmall ones, 
which they may have made towards the Superficies, 
they throw in a Handful or two of Sheeps Dung, or 
of that of Goats or Deer, or it any of theſe are not 
eaſily, or in ſufficient Quantity, to be had, then, of 
parboiled Lupines, which, although agreeable to the 
Vine, yet being of little Subſtance, muſt be the oftener 
repeated, every three Years at leaſt, when they cover 
it again, and this they perform in the Months of Octeber 
» and November, that the Winter Rains falling thereon 

may make it deſcend to the utmoſt Fibres of the Roots, 

and afford them Nouriſhment. 
7. The Seaſon for githering the Grapes, and making 
the Vintage, is very uncertain, depending upon the 
Weather that has been the preceding Spring and Sum- 
mer, which makes it ſooner or later fifteen or twenty 
Days in Chianti. 
they begin to cut their Grapes about Michae/mas, and 
in the Plains a Week or ten Days ſooner. In this they 
every where govern themſelves according to the Ripe- 
neſs of their Grapes, and the Proſpect of the Weather, 
aiming to have a perfect dry Seaſon to do it in. 

8. The Grapes being of a due Ripeneſs, and the 
Weather warm and dry, as ſoon as the Sun or Wind 
has dried up the Dew that was on them, they cut them, 
and put them into Piggins, and carry them, if at a 
Diſtance, on Mules, or, if near, between two Men, 


When the Seaſon has been good, 
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many ſow Wheat, and thongh the Soil ſeems to be tothe Wine Vat, and then, either bruiſing them to 


Maſh in the ſaid Piggins with a Club, tl row them di- 
realy therein, or elſe into a Thing reſembling a very 
large Hopper, with a Grate lengthwiſe; then Boards 
being placed over the Vat, a Lad with. his Feet treads 
them out, the Juice, Huſks, Stones, and Stalks all 
pathng through the Grate into the Vat, and fo they 
continue to do till the Vat (whieh uſually contains from 
four to five Tons, ſometimes eight, ten, nay, as far as 
fifteen or twenty in ſome large Vineyards, in which 
there are ſometimes ſeveral of them) is full, when im- 
mediately, or ſometimes in a few Hours before they 
fill it, it will ſet a boiling, which raiſes the Husks, 
Stalks, and Stones to the Top, and theſe make a thick 
Crult, and thus it continues boiling for many Days, 
more or leſs, according to the Strength of it, till it be 
fit to be drawn off, which is to be diſtinguiſhed by the 
Palate, wherein the greateſt Skill in making Wine con- 
ſiſts. The low Wines of the Plains are ready in about 
ten Days, thoſe of the Hills in about fiſteen, of the 
Mountains in Chianti eighteen or twenty, and ſome- 
times more; in the haſtening or retarding whereof the 
Weather has ſome Share, ſo that when they are near, 
ready, they taſte them every eight Hours. 


B. The more the Mines bail, the drier they will be, 


the Colour deeper, and the leſs, the ſweeter and ＋ 
and what is 2 above, is to be under ſtiod of Red Wines, 


which are the chief Produce of this Country, whilſt to 


make their ſtrong White Wines or Muskadines, they gather 
their Grapes carefully, and lay them three or four Days or 


more inthe Sun, taking Care to carry them within Deore, 


or under Shelters, in the Night Time, that ſo no Dew may 
Hall on them. 

And when they are put into the Vat, they let them boil 
but little, five er fix Days at moſt, and then put them into 
the Cask, ſhifting them from one Cask to another, twice or 
thrice, ta make them become fine, and fer the Verdea or 
White Florence, as it is called, they draw it off from the 
Vat almaſl as ſoon as it begins to boil, and bas raiſed the 
Cruſt, and tben letting it boil in the Cask into which they 
bave drawn it, thirty-ſix Hours, or at moſt two Days, 


they ſbift it into another, and in a few Hours into a third © 


and fourth, to cbeck and prevent the Fermentation, which 
gives it the Sweetneſs it has, but then it is never perfeclly 
fine, though ſome People both in Italy and England, be- 
cially ameng the Women, are very fond of it. 

N. B. Thoſe Grapes at the End of the Bunches are 
weaker in Quality, as well as l:fs ripe, than thoſe that 


grow nigber to the Stalk, and therefore ſome extreme curious 


Perſons, to make a ſmall Quantity of very choice Wines, 
cut them off, and make a Wine by itſelf, whi.h is much 
in eriar to that which is made of the upper Part of the 
Bunch. This Praflice, though attended with Trouble, 
may be recommended fer a larger Parcel, in 
the Grapes are bard!ly ripe, to baue ſome J 
in Perfection. g 

N. B. Thoſe Perſons who value themſelves on making 
the beſt Wines, and endeauour to keep up the Reputation 
of their Vineyards and Cellars, in cutting their Grapes, 
leave the unripe, or thoſe that are infected with the Rot- 
tenneſs, together till the laſt, and with them make a Vat. 


ine, at leaſt, 


or more, by themſelves, of Vin Scauro, or Refuſe Mine, 


which ſerves for common Uſe, for which alſo they mix 
4H 2 Water 
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Water with the Bottom of their Vats, and the Huſt, &c. 
and make à pleaſant briſt Drink much preferable to Water 
Cyder, but the Weather, once coming in warm, turns it 
eager and undrinkable. 

g. When the Wines are found to be ready, they proceed 
to draw them off, which are now properly called Wines 
(before which they are termed _ i. e. in Engliſh 
Wort), for which Purpoſe, within three or four Inches 
of the Bottom of the Vat, there is a Cock fixed therein. 
When in ſmall Barrels, they carry and put it into the 
large Butts, which, in Chianti, hold, ſome of them, 
ſeven or eight Tons, but generally two or three Tons, 
made of thick Cheſtnut, the Staves being more than 
an Inch and a Half thick, and more than twice as high 
as they are long, which they never waſh, but having 
left a Gallon or two, it may be, three or four, of Wine 
in them, when they draw it off the Spring or Summer 
before, when they are about filling them again to clear 
them out, they ſend in a Lad at the Door, which is 
made in the Head of the Caſk, ta do it with a Sponge, 
and to waſh it with ſome new Wine, and this without 
wiping off any of the Argol, which they think preſerves 
the Wine the better. | 

In which Caſks, which laſt many Years, (and have 
Argol in them of the Thickneſs ſometimes of three or 
four Inches) they let them remain, till they have an 
Opportunity of ſelling them, taking Care to keep them 
full quite to the Bung with a wooden Stopper: This 
is what they praQtiſe in Chianti, where the beſt Wines 
are made, and whence, from thoſe Butts, they are 
drawn into Flaſks, and carried, at the Expence of about 
a Crown for a Mule-load, to Florence, m order for Ex- 

rtation, but in other Places they draw them off into 
ſeſs Caſks, of which Wines, except ſome Carniguans's, 
and thoſe of Val d' Arno, few or none are exported, but 
ferve for the Conſumption of the Couniry. Some of 
theſe have a pleaſant Flavour and briſkneſs, though of 
no great Body, many of which will not keep the Sum- 
mer over, except in cool Cellars, in the Places where 
made, ſuch is the nice Nature of this Country Wines 
in general, Nor are the choiceft Chianti's exempt, for 
at two Seaſons of the Year, the Beginning of Fune and 
September, the one when the Grapes are in flower, and 
the other when they begin to ripen, ſome, even of the 
beſt Wines, are apt to change, eſpecially at this latter 
Seaſon ; not that they turn eager, but take a moſt unplea- 
ſing Taſte, which renders them unfit, not only for 
Drinking, but even to make Vinegar of, and is called 
the Settembrine. And what is moſt ſtrange, is, that one 
Caſk drawn out of the ſame Vat ſhall be infected, and 
another not, but be perfeAly good, and yet have both 
been kept in the ſame Cellar too. 

As this Change happens not to Wine in Flaſks, though 
that will turn eager, I am apt io attribute it to ſome 
Fault in filling of the Caſk, which muſt always be kept 
full, which either by letting alone too long, till the De- 
creaſe be too-great, and the Scum that there naturally 
is on all Wine, thereby being too much dilated, is ſub- 
je& to break, or elſe being broken by haſty filling up, 
gives it that vile Taſte of a rotten Vine Leaf, 

But againſt this there is a very ſtrong Ohjection, that 
this Defect ſeizes the Wine at a particular Seaſon, in 
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September, over which if it gets, it will hold good for 
many Years. | 

As for the Time that the Wines are fit to drink, the 
poorer Sort of People drink that of the Plains almoſt as 
ſoon as drawn off, but from the 11th of November, may 
be faid to be its proper Seaſon. | 

Thoſe of the Hills are a very pleaſant Drink about 
Chriſtmas, and during the Spring, but till Jun- the Chi- 
anti's are not to be eſteemed fit for drinking, though they 
are fit for Exportation in Butts in December, and in the 
Flaſks and Cheſts about the Beginning of February, but 
if ſooner ſhipped off in that Manner, though apparent- 
ly fine, there will be a Sediment in the Flaſks. 

The Art of brewing Wines (further than the throw- 
ing into each great Butt the Quantity of two or three 
Hatfuls of the choiceſt Grapes they had preſerved, and 
laid on Mats in the Sun for that Purpoſe, which were 
picked from the Stalks, and are eſteemed proper for 
their Wines to feed on, and which they call Governo) 
was not known in Chianti (though the Hoſts here prac- 
tiſed ſomething like it, mixing the ſmall Wines of this 
Country with the ſtrong ones of other Parts, and fining 
their White Wines with Ifinglaſs, Whites of Eggs, 
Lime, and the like, and were thovght to put Allum 
into the Red Wines to preferve them, and promote 2 
Thirſt in their Gueſts) til on the breaking out of the 
French War, an Engliſh Merchant from Bourdeanx came 
into theſe Parts, with ua View to accommodate the 
Wines which were made in the beſt Parts of CManti, and 
were naturally of a true bright Ruby, with a pleaſant 
Flavour, and a filky Softneſs, to the Engliſh Palates, 
then in Love with the deep-coloured rough Clarets, who 
inſtructed them firſt in the making of Black Wines 
with the Labruſco or wild Grape, which, being mixed 
with the Chiant!'s, gave them a decper Colour, and 
a rougher Taſte, and being liked in England, gave the 
firſt Occaſion to great Qnantities being ſent thither 
every Year in Caſks, in making of which the ſaid Gen- 
tleman was the firſt that inſtructed them, {or before 
their Caſks were, as above related, very unwieldy. 
This put them alſo (there being a Demand for their. 
Wines) upon encreafing and enlarging their Cultivati- 
ons, and making ſome of them in ſuch Places, as the 
Expoſition was not very proper for, as alſo to cultivate 
in Vineyards the faid Labruſcoor wild Grape, and which 


certainly was the moſt proper to mix with their other 


Grapes in the Vat, boiling them together. So all ſuc- 
ceeded pretty well till the Year 1607, when the Vintage 
proving very bad, and there being a great Demand of 
their Wines for England, by mixing the low W ines with 
the high ones of Chianti, which that Seaſon were not 
very good, they brought theſe Wines into ſuch a Diſ- 
reputation, that they have never becn able to regain 
their Credit, though they have ſince, many Times, had 
thoſe that are good. 

At preſent, therefore, what goes for England is chiefly 
in Cheſts, and no more black Wines, as uſed to be 
formerly, and theſe are ſent juſt as they are made, but 
fill in Chianti, as they have Cultivations of the Bruſco 
Grape (which however is much different from the wild 
one, and becomes much larger and more generous), 
they continue to mix them with other Grapes, which 

gives 
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gives the great Colour as well as Roughneſs to their 
Wines, and is agreeable enough to the Engliſh Taſte. 
Having thus acquainted you with what I know and 
can learn in relation' to the making and managing of 
Vineyards, and the Wines they produce, it remains for 
me to add an Evil, that, beſides the ordinary ones. of 
Hails, Storms, and Froſts, attends the Cultivation of 
Vines in Chianti, and the Parts contiguous, for in 
the Plains there is no ſuch Thing, and that 1s a very 
ſmall Kind of blackiſh, or very dark green Caterpillar, 


- which, in the Month of May, attacks the young Shoots 


of the Vines, when the Grapes are in Embryo, and 
deſtroys them, for which however they have a moſt 
certain Remedy, which is to make a little Ring of 
Birdlime round the Foot of each Vine, about eight 
Inches above the Ground, which none of theſe noxious 
Inſects (which, I preſume, proceed from the Earth, 
and are not brought in the Air, as ſome of the like are 
thought to be, though theſe come generally with an 
eaſterly = Wind) being able to paſs, moſt effectually 
does the Buſineſs ; and as they in that Region come 
almoſt every Year, the Trouble of ſo providing againſt 
them is become habitual to the Cultivators. 

The Manner of making Wine in Champaign, and hero 
it may be propagated in other Provinces, to bring it 
to Perfection. 

Wine is ſo delicate a Liquor, and an Aliment ſo pro- 
per to give Strength, and to preſerve Health, if uſed 
with Moderation, that one may very well wonder, that 
in moſt of the Provinces of France, they make it with 
ſo much Neyligence, in all thoſe Places, where it might 
be excellent. 

The Champencis are exempted from this Reproach, 
and, whether it be from a Delicacy of Taſte, or a 
Deſire of making an Advantage of their Wines, or a 
Facility in rendering them better, they have been al- 


ways more induſttious to make them more exquiſite, 


than thoſe of the other Provinces of the Kingdom. 

It is true, it is ſcarce eighty Years ſince they have 
ſtudied to make pale Wine, which is very near white, 
but before, their Red Wine was made with more Care 
and Neatnefs, than any other of the Wines of the 
Kingdom. 

mall not enter upon the antient or modern Diſpute, 
as to the Preference between the Wines of a; At 
and Burgundy ; but content myſelf with taking Notice 
of all that the People of Champaign have invented to 
give the Fineneſs and Agreeableneſs to their Wines; 
and by the Obſervation, that may be made therefrom, 
it will be eafy to ſee that the ſame may be imitated in 
other Provinces, ſo as to come pretty near that Light- 
neſs and Exquiſiteneſs. | 

If theſe Eſſays ſhall give Hopes of Succeſs for the 
future, the Wines ot thofe Provinces might be broughe 
to Perfection by Degrees where they might be Delicious, 
and where they are but Poor, becauſe they have never 
ſtudied to give them that Fineneſs. 

In order to have the Wine excellent, the Vines 
ought to be well expoſed to the Sun, eſpecially to the 
South, and alſo on the Decline, or in the Manner of. a 
little Hill, rather than on a Plain. Vines ſhould be 
well choſen, and ſhould be ſuch as generally produce 
none but ſmall black Grapes : The Bottom of the Soil 
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ſhould be Good, a little Stony, and not naturally Moiſk, 
The Grain of the Soil of Champaign is very fine, and 
has a ſingular Quality that is not found in other Pro- 
vinces. 

As theſe Kinds of Lands are light, there is Occaſion 
to dung them from Time to Time, and to lay on new 
Earth, but the Dunging ought to be ſparingly done, 
for too much of it will render the Wine ſoft and inſipid, 
and apt to be ropy ; it ought to be commonly Cow 
Dung, becauſe that is not ſo hot as Horſe Dung. In 
ſtrong Lands it may be mingled with Horſe Dung and 
Shceps Dung, provided that the Horſe Dung be ſo rot- 
ten, that it may be reduced to a Powder, and that there 
be but one half as much as of the Cow Dung, other- 
wiſe it would burn the Vines. Let it be laid on 4 
Trench or Pit, and mix one Layer of Dung, and an- 
other of new Earth, and let it lie and rot during a whole 
Winter, and toward the Month of February take from 
thence half a Baſket for every Vine, eſpecially for each 
new Plant, to ay them to puſh forth. It is ſufficient 
for a Vineyard to be dunged once in eight or ten Years, 
or an eighth or a tenth Part every Year. 

After the Dung has been carried, the Vines ought 
to be opened round about, and a little Trench to be 
made round the Foot of the Vine, in order to bury the 
Dung at a proper Time. 

Divers Perſons leave it there many Weeks before 
they bury it, but this is not the beſt Way, for the Air, 
the Cold, or the Sun, will be apt to diſſipate the moſt 
ſubtile Subſtance of it, but when it is neither too 
cold, nor too hot, it may be left open eight or ten 
Days to exhale its ill Savour, eſpecially the Dung of 
Sheep. 

They give to a Vine four ordinary Dreſſings, ac- 
cording to their Seaſons, but it is proper to take Notice 
of one Thing, which is ſcarcely obſerved in Champaign, 
which is, that they cut their Vines in the Month of 
February, and even in Fanuary, inſtead of which, they 
ought never to begin to cut them till after the 14th of 
February: When they are cut before, they puſh forth 
ſooner, and are — to Injury, and ate ſometimes 
killed, if any hoar Froſts come preſently after they 
have been cut, but when they ſtay till after the 14th of 
the Month of February, there is no Danger of their 
being injured by the Frofls. yu 

The Covetouſneſs of Vignerans leaves thera to under- 
take the Cultivation of more Vines than they well can 
manage, and for this Reaſon they cut their Vines in 
January, which does an infinite Injury to them, and to 
the greateſt Part of the Plants, which they are ſenſible 
of for many Years. 

In Champaign they cultivate two Sorts of Vines, 
which they call the high Vines, and the low Vines. 
The high Vines are ſuch as they leave to grow in thoſe 
Places that are leſs fine, to the Height of four or five 

Feet; the low Vines are thoſe which they do not ſuffer 
to grow above three Feet high; theſe they interr, or 
ravale, according to. the Country Term, every Year, 
ſo as to leave but a little of the End to appear, which 
is repeated annually. 

The high Vines produce plentifully, and give often 
ſeven or eight Pieces of Wine an Arpent ; the low Vines 
produce but little, but then the Wine is much more 

delicate: 
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delicate; they often do not give above two Pieces of 
Wine an Arpent, oftentimes leſs, ſeldom three, but 
muck ſeldomer four. | 

In order that the Wine may be the finer, all the 
Vines which give the white Grapes muſt be taken away, 
and thoſe alſo that give the large black Grapes, but 
one need not pluck theſe up, but graft them. 

But ſometimes theſe Grafts will not ſucceed, which 
being obſerved, they muſt be plucked up, and new 
ones, that have a Root, ſet in their Room, which they 
chooſe out of the Nurſeries, that are common in the 
Country. The ordinarily purchaſe theſe Plants for a 
Piſtole a "Thouſand. 

A private Man, that has a great many Vines, may 
make himſelf Nurſeries, 

Theſe Plants, that have a Root, are put into the 
Farth, in the Middle of a great Hole, about a Foot 
deep, which they make with a Stake, or ſtrait Mat- 
tock, or Pickax, and theſe produce ſooner than the 
others, which have no Root. A Plant that has a Root 
begins to give Wine a little the third Year, indiffe- 
rently the fourth and fifth, and in Abundance in the 
following Years, and fo for above ſixty Years. 

Theſe new Plants ought to be dunged the ſecond 
Year, and in the ſixth Year, and afterwards in the 
eighth and tenth as other Vines. 

It will be to the Purpoſe, every Year, to pull up 
Part of the old Plants, which take up Room, and 


produce little or nothing, and by this means a Vine- 


yard will be conſtantly renewed, as one may ſay, and 
in a perfect good Condition. 

When there are Dews or Humidities in May, June, 
and September, the Vignerons mult not be ſuffered to 
enter the Vineyards in a Morning, for the Dews of 
theſe Months are commonly very cold, if the Sun do 
not draw them up, which burns the Leaves of the 
Vines which are touched before they are drawn up. 

It is very eſſential not to enter the Vineyards at the 
Time when there is hoar Froſt, or Showers attended 
with Froſt, for this will certainly kill the Vines. 

The Vineyards muſt be weeded now and then, and 
if there be any Beetles, which are pernicious Animals 
to Plants, they muſt be picked off, and put into Sacks, 
and burnt at ſome Diſtance from the Vineyard, and 
the Aſhes buried. ' 


About the End of Fune, and alſo of the Month of . 


May, according as the Vineyard is advanced, it is ne- 
ceſſary to cut off the End of each Twig, that the Plant 
may grow no more in Height, and that it may convey 
all its Nouriſhment to the Grapes. It is enough, it it 
have two Feet and a Half, or three at moſt, above 
Ground; all the reſt is to be cut off, as muſt alſo the 
Tops or Ends of the young Shoots, which proceed 
from the Bottom or Sides of the Stocks. This ought 
to be done twice, thrice, or four Times in a Summer, 
according as the Vines put forth, more or leſs, in cer- 
tain Years. | 

In the Spring Seaſon they put a Prop to every Vine 
to ſupport it; they ought to be choſen, as much as 
may be, of Oak, and to procure them of the Quarter 
or Heart thereof, if you are willing to go to the Charge 
of it. Theſe will laſt above twenty Years, and when 
they are once made ſharp, they wil always keep fo, 


VIT 
for when they begin to rot, they periſh equally through. 
out, and remain always pointed, The other laſt ſcarce 
tour or five Years, and the Maſters muſt have an Eye 
over the Servants when they ſharpen them yearly, that 
they do not cut them too much, and make them too 
ſhort, and that they do not break a great many that 
might ſerve, for oftentimes in cutting off that which is 
rotted, they cut off two or three [nches of that which 


is ſound, which prejudices it as to Durativn . Th | 
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When a Vineyard has been cultivated and managed. 


during the Summer after the accuſtomed Manner, and 
the Vintage Time approaches, when they have made 
choice of and prepared a new Caſk that will contain it 
and when the Preſs has been waſhed, cleaned, and 
rubbed over, you muſt be very watchtul to find when 
the Grapes are come to Maturity, for if they are too 
ripe, the Wine will not be ſufficiently ſtrong ; if they 


are too green, it will be hard, more difficult, and 


longer before it is fit to be drank, 

In the Provinces. of Languedoc and Provence the 
Grapes have too large Stones; they have too many 
white ones; they ſuffer them to be too ripe, which 
gives them over much Liquor; they let their Stocks 
grow to be too old, and do not renew them often 
enough ; they are planted for the moſt part upon too 

Bottoms, or too moiſt, and have not an Aſpect 
of the Sun good enough. 
To make an excellent Wine of the firſt Preſſing, 
having firſt well examined the Maturity of the Grapes, 
you ought to endeavour not to gather them but on 
Days that are very dewy, and in hot Years, after a 
little Rain, when you can be ſo happy as to have it. As 
the Grapes are not ripe till toward the End of Septem- 
ber, and ſometimes the Beginning of Ofcber, Dew is 
rarely wanting in Vintage Time. This Dew gives the 
Grapes a Flower or Farina on the Qutſide, which they 
call Azur, and inwardly a Freſhneſs, which cauſes that 
it doth not heat very eaſily, and that the Wine is not 
coloured. : 

It is very lucky, if there chances to be a miſty Day 
in dry Years, which now and then happens, 2 the 
Wine is not only thence more white and delicate, but 
the Quantity is by much the greater, being augmented 
by near one fourth Part. A private Perſon, who has 
but twelve Pieces of Wine, in gathering his Vintage 
in a Morning which has the Sun without Dew, will 
have ſixteen or ſeventeen, if the Morning be miſty, 
and fourteen or fifteen, if it has no Miſt, but yet has 
a*good Dew; the Reaſon of this is, that the Dew, and, 
above all, the Miſt, renders the Grapes tender, ſo that 
the whole in a Manner turns into Wine. 

The Wine, produced from the Grapes that have not 
been warmed the Moment they are cut, will ſtill re- 
main much paler, whereas, when the Sun. has warmed 
the Subſtance of the Grape, it will become more red 
by the Motion of the Parts, but the Quantity will be 
leſſened either by Reaſon of Tranſpiration, or becauſe 
the Rind has been thickened and hardened by the Sun, 
whereby it yields its Juice with more Difficulty. This, 
Experience has taught, is of ſo much the more Con- 
cern, by how much the more certain it is. 

They agree in Champaign that the Wine, which po 
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call River Wine, is ordinarily paler than that of the 
Mountains, but they do not give the Reaſon for it, 
I believe the Vineyards that are near a River enjoy all 
the Night a freſh Air, which the River exhales, whereas 
the Vineyards of Mountains do not reſpire, during the 
Night, that Warmth which proceeds from the Exha- 
lations of the Earth, and it is that which makes the 
Colour more or leſs; alſo when they Years are very hot, 
they cannot, either to thoſe of the Rivers, or of the 
Mountains, warrant the Colour, and when the Years 
are 'cold, neitker the Wines of the Mountains, nor 
thoſe of the Rivers, are coloured ; the Reaſon is the 
ſame, becauſe the Wines of the Rivers are more ſoft, 
forward, and ſooner fit for drinking, than the others 
that are harder, more heady, and later fit. 

They gather not all the Grapes without Diſtinction, 
neither at all Hours in the Day, but they chooſe the 
ripeſt and blueſt ; thoſe are the beſt, and make the 
moſt exquiſite Wine, whoſe Berries grow not too cloſe 
together, but are a little ſeparated, whereby they ripen 
perfectly well, for thoſe that are cloſe joined together 
never ripen thoroughly ; they cut them with a ſmall 
crooked Knife, with as much Neatneſs, and as little of 
the Tail, as they can, and they lay them very gently 
on the Baſkets, ſo as not to bruiſe one Grape. 

With thirty Grape-gatherers they will run over a 
Vineyard of thirty Arpents in three or four Hours to 
make one firſt Preſſing of ten or twelve Pieces. 

In wet Years great Care ſhould be taken not to put 
any Grape that is ſpoiled into the Baſkets, and at all 
Times you muſt be very careful to cut away the rotten 
Grapes, or thoſe that are bruiſed, or quite dried up, 
but you muſt never pull them off the Bunches. 

hey begin the gathering of, Grapes half an Hour 
after Sun-rifing, and, if the Sun is not clouded, and 
is a little hot about nine or ten o'Clock, they leave off 
gathering, and make their Sack, which is one of the 
firſt Preſhng, becauſe after this Hour, the Grape being 
warm, the Wine will be of a red Colour or Teint, and 
will be a long while very heady. 

Upon theſe Occaſions they get a great Number of 
Gatherers to be able to make up a Sack for a Preſſing 
in two or three Hours; if it be overcaſt, they may 
gather the whole Day, becauſe the Grape will preſerve 
its Freſhneſs upon the Stock. 

The Gatherers and the Preſſers ought to take great 
Care that the Grapes be neither foul nor heated when 
they are preſſed, and alſo, that the Grapes have their 
Flower under the Preſs. 

When the Preſs is near the Vineyard, it is eaſy to 
prevent the Wine from having a Colour, becauſe the 
Grapes may be carried gently and —_— in a * 
Time, but when they are two or three Leagues off, 
they being obliged to ſend the Grapes in Caſks, and in 
Carts, to preſs it as ſoon as may be, it is hardly to be 
avoided but that the Wine will be coloured, except in 
ſome very moiſt and cold Years. 

This is a certain Principle, that when the Grapes 
are cut, the ſooner they are preſſed, the more pale and 
delicate is the Wine, for by how much the more Wine 
ſtands upon the Marc, the redder it is, fo that it is of 
great Importance to haſten the gathering of the Grapes, 


and preſling of them. 


between the 
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The Preſſes of Champaign are very commodious. . 
The particular Perſons, that have many Vineyards of 
their own, have them in or near the ſame Vineyards 
in ſmall Places the Preſſes are Bannauz, which are of 
different Sizes and Faſhions. An exact Deſcription of 
theſe ſeveral Preſſes will be inſerted in the Article of 
Wines. | | 

The ſmall ones are about ſeven Feet and a Quarter, 
the middle ones about ten or twelve, the large ones 
fifteen or eighteen ; the leaſt, which they call Etiquets, 
colt ſeven or eight hundred Livres, the ſecond, which 
they call a Cage or a Teiſſons, about two thouſand 
Franks, the large ones a thouſand Crowns, and ſometimes 
more, according as the Wood is cheaper or dearer in 
certain Places. In Languedoc and Provence, where 
Wood is ſcarce, theſe Sorts of Preſſes colt a very great 
Price, and but few Perſons are in Circumſtances to be 
at the Charge ot them. 

When the Grapes have been put under the Preſs, or 
on the Marc, they put three great Rods or Poles of 
ten or twelve Inches round upon them, one at either 
End in Length, and the third in the Middle on the 
ſame Side; theſe at the Extremities ſerve to deſcribe 
the Lines which they ought to follow with their cutting 
Shovels in cutting the Marc, the Subſtance ſqueezed on 
two Sides ; after the Cut is made, they lay upon theſe 
Poles, and on the Grapes, Planks of the Size of the 
Preſs; and upon theſe Planks half Beams of eight or 
nine Inches ſquare, which they call Moyaux, at a Foot 
Diſtance one from the other; they put four or five 
Rows of theſe Moyaux acroſs, one upon another, which 
elevate it with the Bag about four or five Feet, and 
they let down upon the whole three or four great 
Beams of an immenſe Weight. which are placed in 


the Middle of the Preſs acroſs, and borne up at one 


End by two ſtrong S:de Beams which are ſunk fifteen 
or twenty Feet in the Ground, and which are faſtened 
to the Baſes which croſs them; at the other End there 
is a Cage, as they call it, or a Wheel with a Screw, to 
raiſe or lower theſe great Beams upon the Moyaux, 
and thus to preſs the Grapes ; then the preſently raiſe, 
by the Vieans of a Screw, the End of the Trees on the 
Side of the Wheel, or of the Cage, which lowers the 
other End of the Cheeks or Side Beams; then they 
drive with a great Mallet two or four wooden Quoins 

Notch, which is in the Side Beams or 
Cheeks; and theſe Beams are alſo lowered to keep 
them in their Poſition, and to prevent them from riſing : 
and after this they lower the other End by the Aid of 
the Screw, which ſerves alſo to raiſe it. 

They uſe in theſe Preſſes large Steel Shovels, about 
a Foot in Breadth, and one and a Half in Depth, very 
heavy, and ſharp at the Bottom to cut the Marc of the 
Grapes eaſily at the four Sides. - 

The firſt Time they lower the great Beams upon the 
Grapes, they call the Wine that runs out, the Wine 
of Goute, becauſe it is the fineſt and moſt exquiſite in 
the Grape. This Wine is very thin, and has not Bo- 
dy enough: Some call this firſt Preſſing “Hai ſſement ; 
this muſt be done with a great deal of Dexterity and 
Briſkneſs, that the Beams may be raiſed immediately, to 
thruſt back to the Middle inſtantly all the Grapes which 
are ſlipped to the Sides of the Preſs, that they wer 

| . riſkly 


* 
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briſkly preſſed the ſecond or third Time. They call 
theſe two other Lowerings of the Beams, the firſt and 
ſecond Cutting; they muſt be done in leſs than an Hour, 
if you would have the Wine very pale ; becauſe Time 


is not to be given the Grapes to heat, nor the Liquor 


| 2 . 


to remain upon the Marc. | 

They ordinarily mix the Wine of the Abaiſſement, or 
firſt Lowering, with that of the firſt and ſecond Cut; 
and ſometimes, but very rarely, according as the Years 
ate more or Teſs hot; and thence they call a Wine of 
the firſt Preſſing, Fine. 

Some preſerve one or two Carteaux, of the firſt Taſte, 
which is that of the firſt Lowering, by itſelf; but it is 
too ſmall or thin, and has not a ſufficient Body for keep- 
ing for Tranſportation. | | | 

There are ſonie ſkilful Perſons who pretend, that the 
firſt Lowerings of the Wines oughijnot to be mixed but 
with thoſe of the firſt Cut, becauſe that is much more 


delicate than that of the ſecond or third; and that 


beſides there is Time enough to mix them afterwards, 
if they are found to be too thin and pale enough; and 
the rather, becauſe there is no Remedy, if it be done 


At every Cut wy 
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uets ; they take Care, that the Wheel which is upon 
To Middle may be made to bear, eſpecially upon the 


the Deſcriptions of the different 

reſſes. It is alſo to be obſerved, that every Time they 
cut the Grapes, or the Marc, they raiſe up the Bag, be- 
cauſe it has always a certain Elevation, in ſuch Sort, 


that it is one Third leſs at the Bottom, than at the Top. 


The ſecond Cut is more plentiful than the firſt 
Lowering, and the firſt Cut ; becauſe the Grapes begin 
10 be well bruiſed; and they do not ſlip ſo much to the 

ides. 

The Wine ftrains from the Preſs into a Puncheon ha- 
ving the Head ſtaved out, or ſome other large Veſſel 
prepared for the Purpoſe, and ſunk into the Ground on 
the Foreſide to receive it; it appears at firſt drawing to 
be a little upon the red, but it loſes this little of its Co- 
Jour ELL 22 as it is boiled, and as it clarifies itſelf in 
the Ton; and it becomes perfecly white, eſpeciall 
when they have preſſed the two firſt Cuts with ran 
Diſpatch 3 but principally when they have gathered the 
Grapes during the Dew, or in a ſhady Time. Although 
theſe Wines are white, tney call them gray, becauſe they 
are made only of black Grapes. 

If the Year be hot, and the Wine of the third Cut has 
a Colour, it muſt be mingled not with that of the fore- 


TT 


going, but with that of the fourth; and ſometimes 
though very rarely with that of the fifth. They are not 
in ſo much Haſte for theſe Cuts as for the firſt ; they 
make an Interval of a good half Hour between the one 
and the other. The Wine that comes thence has more of 
Colour than this, which they call the Patridges Eye; or, 
the Wine of the Cut ; it is a ſtrong Wine, pleaſant, 
fine, good for an Ordinary, but is better when it is old. 
When the Wine of the fourth Cut is too deep, they 
do not mingle it with Wine of the firſt or ſecond Cui, 
but -they obſerve to mingle it with Wine of the fifth, 
ſixth, or ſeventh Cut, which they call -Wine of the 
Prefs, which is of a deep red, pretty hard, but fit for 
Houſhold Drinking ; but when they are not in haſte 
they leave an Interval of an Hour and a Half between 
every one of the three laſt Cuts; as much to give Time 
to the Wine to ſtrain inſenſibly, as to give the Preſſets 
Time to ſleep, or reſt theinklves, for the Fatigue is ve- 
great, they being obliged to carry it on Night and 
ay for about three Weeks. The Preſſers of Cham- 
baign preſs the Grapes fo hard, that after they have done, 
the Marc is as hard as a Stone ; they put this Marc into 
old Caſks with the Heads out, and they ſell it to People 
who draw from it an — Viz; of a very bad Taſte, 
which they call Aqua Vite of Aixne ; but it is good for a 
great many Purpoſes. | 
Thoſe who have many Vineyards, alſo make two, 
three, or four firſt gs of the fine Wine, by 
chooſing always the moſt delicate and ripeſt Grapes 
for their Firſts; theſe are always much ſuperior the one 
to the other for Goodneſs and Price; fo that if the 
Wine of one of the firſt Preſſings ſells for ſix hundred Li- 
vers a Queue, that of the ſecond will not ſell for above 
four hundred and fifty ; and that of the third two hun- 
dred and fifty; although all the Vines ate of one and the 
ſame Vineyard. 


ine, one halt "Third of Wine of the Cut, and 
one half Third of the Wine of the Preſs ; thus one 
Cuvfe of five or ſix Pieces of Wine, will conſiſt of nine 
or ter of fine, three or four of the Taille, and two or 
three of the Preſs. 

Of the cominon black Grapes, which remain after 
the firſt, ſecond, or third Cuvte, they make one with 
thoſe that are not ver ripe, and which they call Verde- 
rons, they make of the Whole a Wine pretty high-co- 
loured, which they ſell to the Country People, or that 
ſerves for their Domeſticks ; they alſo leave theſe Grapes 


two whole Days in a 7 Tub, before they preſs them; 


to the End that the Wine may be the redder ; and the 
mix all that comes from the different Tailles of this 
Vintage together. 

The white Grapes don't come into this Cuv#e ; they 
leave them upon the Stock till toward A Saints Day or 
ſometimes till toward the eighth or tenth of November, 
(at which Time the Mornings are cold) to make of it a 
Vin Bourra, as they call it, 7. e. a new and ſweet white 


Wine, that has not worked, which they ſell while it is 


quite hot. 
This Wine is ſtill the better when the Grapes have 
been pinched by the white Froſts of Odlober and No- 


vember, or at leaſt very cold Mornings. A little Rot- 


tenneſs in theſe Grapes does no Harm 3 you need only. 
REED © take. 


In every firſt —_— there are ordinarily two Thirds 
of fine 


{ 


. 
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of Champaign, of the Colour o 


Tis 


take Care to give the Wine Time to throw out the 
Filth by the Ferment, and purify, 

This white Wine may be mixed with the Wine of the 
Taille, if you. pleafe when you have an Opportunity of 
ſelling it preſently after it is boiled. This makes a ye- 

ood Wine to drink, is pretty pale, and has a good 


Al theſe fine Wines ought to be put into a new 
Caſk, as alſo ſhould thoſe of the Taille; but the red 
Wines, the green, and thoſe of the Preſs, may be put 
into an old Caſk ; but it ought to be a very good one. 

You muſt never rub the Tons over with Brimſtone ; 

ou ſhould only waſh them in common Water, 2 lutle 
while before they are filled, and give them Time to 
drain well : ſome Handfuls of Flowers or Peach Leaves 
may be mingled with the Water; and they pretend, 
that this will do the Wine good. 

In Champaign they rarely put it in any thing but 
Pieces, Carteaux and Cadets. | 

The River Meaſure is different from that of the 
Mountains: the Pieces of the Rivers contain about two 
hundred and ten Paris Pints (a Paris Pint is equal to 
an Engliſh Quart z) the Carteau a hundred and ten; the 
Pieces of the Mountains contain about two hundred 
and ** Pints, at the leaſt two hundred and thirty 
Paris Meaſure ; and the Carteau à hundred and fifteen, 
or a hundred and twenty. . 

They mark regularly with Chalk, every Piece, and 
ever | nn to denote the firſt, ſecond, or third Cunte ; 
the Wine of the Cutting of the Preſs, the white Wine, 
and the green ; they alſo write the Name of the Vine- 
yard from whence the Grapes came. 

A few Years ſince, ſome private Perſons in Cham- 
paign attempted to make Wine as red as that of Bur- 
gundy ; and they ſucceeded pretty well as to the Colour: 
But in my Opinion theſe Sorts of Wines do not come 
up to thoſe of Burgundy, in that they are not ſo ſoft, 
nor ſo agreeable to the Palate; nevertheleſs many Per- 
ſons call for theſe Wines, and ſome eſteem them the 
beſt. "I" 

And as thoſe 85 Wines are alitile fallen, there has 
been made ſome Years paſt, a great deal of red Chan- 
paign. Theſe Wines do well for Flanders, where they 
are frequently ſold for thoſe of Burgundy. 

Of all theſe Winez, there is none better for Health, 
nor more agreeable to the Palate, than the gray Wine 

f a Partridge's "ng or 
the Wines of the two firſt Tailles of a firſt Preſſing in 
pretty hot Years. ; 

This Wine has a Body, a Tartneſs, a Headineſs, a 
Balſamickneſs or Perfume, a Quickneſs and Delicate- 
neſs, that exceeds all the moſt exquiſite ones of Bur- 

undy. a 
: And that which ſhould engage one to drink it, is its 


Lightneſs, which makes it ſtrain and paſs quicker throu 
the Body than any other Wine in the Kingdom. It is 


a Miſtake to be of Opinion, that the Wine of Cham- 

paign can give the Gout. 1 have {carce ever ſeen one 

gouty Perſon in this whole Province; and there need be 

no better Proof. : 
To make good red Wine in ;Champeign, the black 

Grapes ought to be gathered in the Heat of the Day; Care 

is — be - _ to chooſe them yell, and got 20 mingle 

or. II. 
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with them the Grapes of the tall Vines, nor the green 
ones, or thoſe that are partly rotten; to let them be 
two Days in one Tub, where the Liquor grows red by 
the Heat it contracts there: Some Hours before it s 
= into the Preſs, it ought to be trampled with the 

cet, and the Juice ta be mingled with the Marc; 
without this the Wine will not be of a ſufficient Redneſs. 
If it be let ſtand more than two Days in the Tub, it 


will taſte too much ot the Stone. It it be mingled with” 


the Wine of the Prets, it will be too thick, too hard, 
and too unpleaſant. 

The Wine of the firſt Preſſing being finiſhed, and 
the Veſſels marked, they ſet them in a Row in a Cellar 
or Court Yard, thoſe who have a great deal of Wine 
and are good CEconomiſts, take great Care to gather 
the Scum that comes out of every Veſlel, while the 
Wines ferment, by the Means of 2 Kind of Tin Fun- 
nel, made bending downwards, which lets the Scum 
fall into a wooden Bowl, which is placed between twWo 
Caſks; they afterwards put theſe Scums into the Wines 
of the Prels; but nevertheleſs there are but few that 
uſe this Piece of CEconomy. 

They let theſe gr Wines ſtand to ferment in the 
Caſks ten or twelve ; Soni becauſe theſe Wines throw 
out their Ferment ſo much the more or leſs lowly, by 
how much they have more or leſs Warmth, or as the 
Years are more or leſs hot. | 

After the Wine has done fermenting, they ſtop up 
the Veſſels at the great Bung Hole, and leave on the 
Foreſide an Opening, about the Bigneſs of a French 
Farthing, by which one may put in his Finger; this 
they call Ie Bragueleur; and they ſtop this up ten or 
twelve Days after, with a wooden Peg about two Inches 
long, for the more readily taking it out, and putting it in. 
| if the while the Wines are fermenting, the Veſlels 
are to be kept full, to give them an Opportunity of 
caſting out all that is impure. In order for this, they 
muſt \ filled up every two or three Days, within a 
Finger's Breadth of the Bung; after they baue dean 
bunged up, they muſt be filled up every eighth Day, 
at the little Hole, for the Space of two or three W 
more; and after that once a Week for a Month or 
two, and after that once in every two Months as long 
7 the Wine remains in the Vault, if it be there for 

ears. 

When the Wines have not Body enough, or are too 
green, as it often happens ip moiſt cold Years, and when 
they have too much Liquor, as in hot and dry Years ; 
three Weeks after the Wines have been made, they muſt 
be rolled in the Cafks five or fax Turns to mix them 
well with the Lees; and this muſt be continued every 
eight Days for three or faur Weeks. This mixing af 
ithe Lee with the Wine being repeated, will ſtrengthen 
it, ſoizen it, ripen it, render it more forward, and make 


it fit to drink in as ſhort a Tune as if it had been tranſ- 


ported from one Place to another, 


The Wines muſt be let Rand in the Cellar till toward 
the tenth of April, when they carry them down into 
the Vault ; but as ſoon as it begins to be cold in Autumn, 
they are to be carried up again into the Cellar; it is of 
Conſequence to be obſerved, upon this Subject, that the 
Wines ought always to be in cool Places, and never to 
ſuffer Heat ; and as the * are cooler in Summer. 
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und warmer in Winter than the external Air, as ſoon as 
it begins to be hot, the Wines muſt be carried down, 
whether they be in Pieces, or in Bottles, into the 
Vaults; and when it begins to be cold, they muſt be 
carried up into the Cellar. 

There has been nothing better invented and more 


uſeful, than the Manner of drawing off Wines. Certain 


Experience convinces, that it is the Lees that ſpoil Wines; 
and that they are never better, nor more lively, than 
when they have been well drawn off, whether you 
would bottle it, or keep it in the Pieces, it ought al- 
ways to be drawn off, out of one Veſſel into another, 
at leaſt twice into another Veſſel welt waſhed, leaving 
the Lee in the former. 

You ſhould draw off the Wines the firſt Time to- 
wards the Middle of December; the ſecond towards the 
Middle of February, and to fine them in March and 
Aprih, eight Days or thereabouts before you bottle it. 
For every Piece of Wine, you muſt have of Ifinglaſs, 
that is the whiteſt, of the Weight of a Crown of Gold, 
weighing two Deniers fifteen Grains, or ſixty three 
Grains. They take ſo many Times the Weight of a 
Crown of Gold, as they have Pieces of Wine to draw off, 
they put this Quantity of Iſinglaſs in one or two Pints 
of the ſame Wines, in a Bucket, for a Day or two, to 
give it Time to diſſolve; others put it in a Glaſs, or a 
Pirt of Water, according to the Quantity, in order 
to haſten its diflolving, which is always difficult to be 
done; ſome mix it in a Pint of Spirit of Wine, or 
excellent Agua Vite. When the Iſinglaſs is grown 
ſoft, - they beat it well to divide, and diſtribute it; 
then, when the Parts begin to ſeparate, they put in 
the Bucket or the Veſſel, in which this Diſſolution is 
made, ſo many Pints of Wine as they have Caſks or 
Pieces to draw off; then they beat the Iſinglaſs again 
and paſs it through a Strainer, the Holes of which 
thould be very ſmall ; they often pour in of the ſame 
Wine to dilute it well; and when there remains no- 
thing in the Strainer, they paſs all the Liquor over 
again through a Linen Cloth, and fqueeze it very well; 
and afterwards they put one good Pint or leſs into each 
Caſk, and half a Pint into each Carteav. 5 

They ſtir the Wine in the Piece with a Stick about 
- the Middle, without ſuffering the Stick to go any low- 
er. It is ſufficient to ſtir the Wine for the Space of 
three or four Minutes. 

A certain —— Perſon has 1 contrived a quick · 
er Method of diſſolving this Iſinglaſs; after it has been 
ſteeped one Day in Water, he melts it in a Skillet up- 
on the Fire, and reduces it to a Ball, like a Bit of Paſte, 
and afterwards puts it into the Wine where it diſtributes 
itſelf with leſs Difficulty. After what Manner ſoever 
it be diſſolved, Care ought to be taken, not to put 
in too much Liquor, and not te put more than a 
oportionable Quantity of Water or Wine to that of 
ſinglaſs. 
The Iſinglaſs works itſelf ordinarily in two or three 
Days; though ſometimes it does not clarify the Wine 
in ſix or eight; but nevertheleſs, you muſt wait till the 
Wine is clear before you change the Veſſel. In the 
Winter the Seaſons are oftentimes ſo improper for this, 
that there is a Negeſſity of putting Ifinglaſs a ſecond 
Time imo the Piece; but then you muſt not put in 
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more than the Quantity before mentioned; but when it 
freezes, or the Weather is clear and cold, the Wine 
will clarify itſelf perfectly well, and in fewer Days; it 
has a Colour more lively and brilliant than when it is 
fined and drawn off in faint moiſt Weather. 

As ſoon as the Wines ate clear, they are to be drawn 
off, and the Veſſels changed. Four or five new Caſks 
are ſufficient to draw off two or three hundred Pieces 
of Wine; for when they have emptied one Piece, the 
take out the Lee, and put it into the old Caſłks, 2 
it, and it ferves to draw off another into it. 

Nothing is more curious than their Contrivance in 
Champaign, to ſhift their Wines without diſplacing their 
Caſks. They have a leathern Pipe like a Gut, four 
or five Feet long, and about fix or ſeven Inches in Cir- 
cumference, well ſewed with a double Seam, that the 
Wine may not run through; there is at both Ends a 
Cannon or Pipe of Wood, about ten or twelve Inches 
long, and about fix or ,ſeyen in Circumference at one 
End, and about four at the other; the great End of 
each Pipe is ſet. in a leathern Pipe, and well bound with. 
ſtrong Twine on the Outſide, that the Wine may not 
run out; they take out the Bung that is at the Top 
of the Tun that they would fill, and drive the Wood 
of the Pipe in with a wooden Mallet, which they beat 
upon a Sort of Chin Cloth, that is fixed to each of theſe 
Pipes; which being faitened about two Inches within an 
Inch or leſs of the great End, and which loſes itſelf in- 
fenſibly in going towards the ſmall End, they ſet a 
targe Siphon of Metal below the Caſk they would emp- 
ty, and alſo put into this Siphon the ſmall End of the 
other Pipe of Wood, which is faſtened to the Leather 
Pipe, and afterwards open the Siphon, and without the 
Help of any Perſon, almoſt the Half of the full Veſſel 
paſſes into the empty one by the Weight of the Li- 
quor ; and when it is come near the Level, and will 
run no longer, they have recourſe to a Kind of Bellows, 
of a very particular ConſtruQtion, to force the Wine 
from the Caſk they would empty, to paſs into that they 
would fill. | 

Theſe Kinds of Bellows are about three Feet long, 
and a Foot and a. Half broad; and are made and 
ſhaped in the common Manner to about four Inches of 
the ſmall End; but from this Diſtance the Bellows 
have three or four Inches in Breadth. In the Inſide of 
this Place, the Air paſſes only through one great Hole 
of an Inch Bore: Near this Hole, on the Side of the 
fmall End of the Bellows, there is a Piece of Leather, 
like a Tongue or Sucker of a Pump, which is faſtened 
there, and lies cloſe againſt the Side of the Hole and the 
Mouth, ſo that when the Bellows is lifted up to take in the 
Air, the Air that has paſſed once through this Hole, and 
has entered into the Caſk, cannot return back into the 
Bellows, which takes not back a new Air, but by thoſe 
Holes below to fill it again. | 

The End of the Bellows is dfferent from that of 
others, being cloſely ſhut up with a Nozle of Wood of 
a Foot long, which is jointed in, glued, and very. 
ſtrongly faſtened by good Pegs at the End of the Bel- 
lows, to conduct the Air downwards. The Nozle is 
round, and' thick without, about nine or ten Inches 
in Circumference at the Top, and diminiſhed inſenſibly, 
towards the ſmall End, chat it may enter conveniently 

Into. 
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into the Veſſels by the Bunghole, and alſo to ſhut it up 
ſo cloſe, that the Air can neither get in nor out any 
Way. 

Ibis Nozle enters for this Purpoſe two Inches near 
the Level at the End of the Bellows, and is made in a 
half Round at the Top, that it may be beaten in with 
a wooden Mallet, and forced into the Caſk; there is, 
about two Fingers Length below the upper End of this 
Nozle, a Hook or Brace of Iron of a Foot long, paſ- 
ſing through an Iron Ring, which is faſtened with Nails 
to the Nozle, in order by this Hook to faſten the Bel- 
lows to the Hoops of the Caſk, without which the 
Force of the Air would drive the Bellows out again 
' by the Bunghole, and the Operation of emptying the 
broached Veſſel would not be performed. 

The Mechaniſm of theſe Bellows, thus deſcribed, is 
eaſy to be conceived. The Air enters by the Holes be- 
low in the common Manner; it advances toward the 
End, according to the Degree that the Bellows are 
preſſed, there it meets with a Pipe that cauſes it to de- 
ſcend downwards; but to hinder it from riſing up again, 
as it would do, when the Bellows were opened to give 
it a new Air; there is in this Space a Sucker or Tongue 


of Leather, which as has been faid, is on the Inſide of 


the Hole at about three or four Inches from the End of 
the Bellows, which ſhut up the Hole according as you 
would have it take in again a new Air; this new Air 
puſhes ſtill gently, in preſſing the Bellows in the Pipe, 
becauſe this Tongue opens according as it is forced by 
the Air; thus there continually enters a new Air into 
the Caſk, without being able to get out, becauſe it finds 
itſelf cloſe ſtopt by the ſame Pipe that carries the Air 
into it, and the Tongue hinders it from getting out 
again, 

The Force of this Air, which continually puſhes in, 
p_ ſtrongly upon the Bellows, preſſes equally the 

uperficies of the Wine over the whole Length of the 
Piece, without cauſing the leaſt Agitation in the Wine; 
and the Force cauſes it to paſs down in the Pipe of Lea- 
ther, from thence into the other Caſk that is to be filled, 
where it riſes, becauſe the Air is driven toward the 
Bunghole, which is open. 

The Bellows puſh all the Wine in the Caſk to about 
ten or twelve Pints, or thereabouts; which is known 
when they perceive the Wine to hiſs in the Siphon; at 
- which Time they take from the two Caſks, the two Pipes 
than have been forced into them, and which are joined 
together by the Leather Pipe, and nimbly ftop up the. 
Hole at the Bottom of the Piece with a — of Oak 
made round, a little ſloping, and drive it with a Mal- 
let ; from the other Caſk, that has been emptied, they 
pull out the Cannon or Pipe of Wood from the Foun- 
tain of Metal, and leave it to drain gently ſome Pints 
of clear Wine into a Veſſel that receives it. 

They obſerve attentively every Moment, in a clear 
Glaſs, if the Wine be neat; and when. they perceive 
but the leaſt Thickneſs, without waiting till it appears 
foul, they ſtop the Fountain, and take it away imme- 
diately, and turn out into a Bucket that little Wine 
that remains in the Piece: That clear Wine that has 
drained out of the Fountain, they. put into the Caſk 
that they have been filling ; they uſe for this Purpoſe a 
Funnel of Tin, the Tail of which is about a Foot long, 
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to the End that the Wine that paſles through it, may 
not cauſe any Agitation in that of the Piece; and that 
there may not any Filth paſs into the Wine, there is, 
toward the Bottom of the Funnel, a Tin Plate pierced 
through with ſmall Holes, which prevents any Thing 
groſs trom paſſing through into the Piece. 

They put together into a ſeparate Caſk, all the Re- 
—_ of the empty Pieces; preſently after they have 


emptied one, which they do in leſs than half an Hour, 


they waſh it with a Bucket of Water, let it ſtand to 
drain ſome Moments, and then fill it with another that 
is to be drawn off, 

After the Wine has, been emptied out of one Veſſel 
into another the firſt Time, they draw it off a ſecond 


Time, at the Time we have before mentioned; ſome- 


times they are obliged to do it a third Time, to give it 
a lively Colour, if it has it not already ; but four Days 
before they change the Caſk, they give it a Frizure, as 
they call it, and put in it one third Part of the ordinary 
Quantity of Iſinglaſs. | 
The moſt experienced Perſons ſhift their fine Wines 


out of one Veſſel into another, as often as they change 


its Place, as well when they carry it down into the 
Vault, as up into the Cellar, according to the different 
Seaſons: I have known when, in four Years Time, 
they have drawn it off twelve or thirteen Times; and 
they pretend, that this preſerves and ſuſtains the Wine; 
and that it has been the finer, and more delicate. 

Their Opinion is, that the Wine is continually form- 
ing a fine Lee, which gives it the Colour; and that to 
preſerve it of a good White, it muſt be often ſhiſted 
out of one Veſſel into another, if it be not put into 
Bottles; and that there is no Reaſon to fear, that the 
Wine will be weakened by this Means, becauſe the of- 
tener it is removed, the oftener you give it new Vigour, 
and the oftener jt is drawn off, the more lively and 
and brilliant is the Colour. | 

And although I have ſaid they ſhould not brimſtone 
their Caſks, they do not fail to uſe a Match of Brim- 
ſtone the firſt Time they change the Veſſels; they min- 
gle a Pice of thick Linen Cloth in the melted Brim- 


ſtone, and they cut off a Bit for each Caſk of fine 


Wine about the Bigneſs of one's little Finger, and one 
as big again for every Piece of common Wine; they 
light it, and put it under the Bung of the Piece they 
empty, before the have Recourſe to the Bellows ac- 
cording as the Wine deſcends, it draws along with it a 
ſmall Scent of the Brimſtone, which is not very ſtrong 
ſo as to make it perceivable, and that only leaves what 
will give it a Livelineſs of Colour; the ſame = be 
done the ſecond Time, when they change the 5 
it has not taken the Scent the firſt Time, otherwiſe it 


ought to be drawn off the ſecond Time without a- 


Match, to cauſe it to loſe the Scent of the Brimſtone, 
which it ought never to have. 

The Wines that are thus clear and fine, keep v 
well in the Caſk for two or three Years, and hold their 
Goodneſs in the Vaults and Cellars; but efpecially the 


Mountain Wines that have a good Body; thoſe of the 


River loſe their Quality in Wood, and they ought to 
be drank in the firſt and fecond Year, or elſe they muſt 
be put to Bottles. This Wine will keep very well 
four, five, or ſix Years in Glafs Bottles, + 
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The Uſe of round Botiles is very common in Chan it will if left in the Vault. It will recover itſelf, i Tet Vu 
paigu ; they Having Plenty of Wood in the Province, in a very airy Granary, better than it will oftentimes do but 
have there fet up very good Glaſs Houſes, which in ſix Months in a Vault. Ril 


they ſeldom make uſe of but in making theſe Bottles, 
which are abour fix Inches high, and four or five in the 
Neck. Theſe Bottles contain ordinarily a Paris Pint, or 
half « Glaſs led. They ſell them commonly for twelve 
or fifteen Francs a hundred. They have à certain 
Quantity it every Houſe. Before they enter upon a 


When one is obliged to drink a ropy Wine, if he 
ſhake the Bottle ſtrongly for the Space of half a Quar- 
ter of an Hour, and then uncork it immediately after 
he has done ſhaking it, the Bottle being a little inclined 
on the Side, will caft out prefently half a Glaſs of Froth 
or Scum, and the reſt of the Wine will be drinkable, 
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Worm eaten, but that is ſolid and clofe. 'Fhefe Sorts of 


| 

LY Piece of Wine to drink, they put it into Bottles well whereas otherwiſe it would not be fo. 

1 waſhed*and drained, in order to have the Wine of one For abour forty Years laſt paſt, the Taſte of the , 

We: j Piece equally good. French has been determined for a frothy Wine; and Nt 
Il When they have a mind to draw off a Piece of Wine this they uſed to love, as one may fay, even to Diſtraction. no 
1 4 {| into Bottles, they put a file Siphon of Metal into the They have begun a little to come off from that for an 
1] Caſk, which is bent downwards, to ſtrain it into the ſome Years paſt. Their Sentiments are much divided Pe 
4 i Bottle ; under which there is a Tub or Bucket to catch as to the Opinion of this Kind of Wine; ſome believe m 
_ the Wine that ſhall run over. They ftop up every that it proceeds from the Force of the Drugs they put * 
1 Botiſe carefully with a good well choſen Cork that is not in it which makes it froth ſo ſtrongly; others attribute ws 


fine Corks coſt fifty or ſixty Sols a Hundred. There can- 
nt be too much Care taken in the chooſing Corks, leſt 
tue Wine ſpoil m ſome of the Bottles, when the Corks 
are defective; therefore great Care ſhould be taken in 


the chooſing them, when you would draw off fine 
Wies into Bottles, whether it be for keeping, or to be 
fent Abroad. e 


When Bottles are uſed that have been made uſe of be- 
fore, they Thonld be waſhed with leaden Shot, and a 
liethe Water to fetch out the Filth that ſhall remain on 
the Bottom of the Bottles; but it is much better in the 
room of them, to wſe ſmall Nails, becauſe they per- 
ſectly take off all that which fticks to the Glaſs. 

When all the Bottles that ſuffice to empty one Caſk are 
filled, they tie the Month of the Botiſe over to the 
Neck, with a ſtrong Packthre ad; and if it be a fine Wine, 
they commonly ſeal it with Spaniſh Wax, that:he Wine 
may not be changed, nor the Bottles by the Domeſticks ; 

fome Perſons have their Coats of Arms made on 
the Bottles, which does not enhance the Price above 
thirty Sols ot Cont. 

When all the Bottles are well flopped, tied down, 
and ſealed, they onght to be ſet in a Vault or Celhar, 
upon Sand two or three Fingers Depth, and laid Side- 
ways leaning againſt one another; when they are ſet 
upright, they form a white Flower upon the Wine at 
the Top, in the ſmall empty Space that is between the 
Top 'of the Month of the Bottle and the Wine; 


for the Bottles ought never to be filled up to the 


Top; but there moſt be left a ſmall empty Space of 
about half an Inch, between the Wine and the End of 
the Cork. i 

If this was not done, the Wine would ſet a working in 
the different Seaſons of the Year, and break 'a great 
Number of Bottles; and it does, notwithſtand.ng, 
break a great many, in ſpite of all the Caution that 
can be taken, and more eſpecially when the Wine has a 
great deat of Heat, or is a kttſe tart. 

In ſome Years the Wine grows ropy in the Bottſes even 
in the Vaults, ſo us to rope when it is poured out as if 


it had Ol; ſo that it carmot be drank. This is a Mala- 


dy that ſeizes the Wine that has ſtood ſeveral-Months 
without being removed from one Place to another. If 
it be ſet in the Air, it wilt toſe more ot ns Ropineſs than 
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it to the Tartneſs of the Wines, becauſe the greateſt 
Part that do froth are extremely tart ; others attribute 
this Effect to the Moon, according to the Times in 
which thefe Wines are bottled. 

It is true, there are a great many Wine Merchants, 
who, ſeeing the great Fondneſs that there is for their 
frothy Wines, oftentimes put in Alum, Spirit of Wine, 
and Pigeons Dung, and a great many other Drugs, to 
make it froth extremely, but it is certain, by Experi- 


_ ence, that the Wine froths when it is any Time bottled 


from the Vintage to the Month of May. There are 
fome who pretend that the nearer the Vintage Time the 
Wine is produced, when it is bottted, the more it ftoths. 
Many do not agree to this Opinion, but nothing ts 


-more certain than that there is no Time in which the 


Wine ſroths more, than about the End of the fecond 
Quarter of the Month of March, and this always hap- 
pens toward the Holy Week. There does not need 
any Artifice at all, one may always be ſure to have 
Wine perfectly frothy, when it is bottled from the 
tenth to the fourteenth of the Month of March; of this 
there is ſuch reiterated Experience, that it cannot be 
doubted. 

It is good to know that the Wine does not froth pre- 
ſently after it is put in Bottles; it muſt be at leaſt fix 
Weeks, und ſometimes ſix Months, before it froths well. 
If it is to be tranſported, you muſt give it near a Month 
of the Vault, eſpecially in the Summer, to recover its 
Remove. 

But as Wines, efpecially the Monntain Wines, are 
not ordinarily bottled in the Holy Week, becauſe the 
are then too green, or have too much Hardinefs, ef- 
pecially if the Year has been, cold and moiſt, or too 
much Liquor exprefled, if the Year has been hot, the 
moſt ſure and advantageous Way to have exquiſite Wine, 
that is perfectly frothy, is not to bottle it till the Riſe of 
of the Sap of Auguſl. It is certain, by Experience, 
that it frothy exceſſively when it is bottled from the 
tenth to the fourteenth of Auguſt, and as. it will then 
have loſt the Tartneſs or. Greenneſs of its Liquor, one 
may be aſſured in Bottles to have the ripeſt and moſt 
frothy Wine. 5 


There has been another Experiment tried, which is, 
not to bottle the Mountain Wine till the Holy bo bom: of 
after the 


Vintage, 


the ſecond Year, that is, eighteen Months 
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Vintage. and it has been found that it frotlis ſufficiently, 
but teſs by half than that which has been bottled in the 
Riſing of the Sap of March the Year before. 

It is not believed that the River Wine, which las a 
leſs body than that of the Mountains, can froth fo much 
in the ſecond Year. When one would have Wine that 
will not froth at all, it ſhould be bottled in Ocfeber or 
November, the Year after the Vintage; if it be bottled 
in June ot Fab, it will froth lightly, though but a lit- 
tle, if any Thing at all. 

o find in the Wine of Champaign all the Merit that 
it ought to have, it ſhould be taken out of the Vault 
not above half a Quarter ot an Hour before it is drank, 
and it muſt be put into a Bucket, with two or three 
Pounds of Ice; the Cork ſhould be opened, and put 
in again lightly, which, if it be not done, the Wine 
will break the Bottle, or will not grow cool, if it were 
not unſtopped, and it would evaporate itſelf, if it re- 


- mained quite open. When the Bottle has been half a 


Quarter of an Hour in this Ice, it muſt be taken out, 
becauſe the Ice would otherwiſe chill it to much, and 
make it loſe its Briſknefs. This Wine will be excellent- 
ly , and of a delicious Flavour, when it has been a 
little affeded by the Ice, but great Care muſt be taken 
that it may mot be either too much or too little. 

As theſe Wines, eſpecially theſe of the fame Year, 
work continualty in the Vaults and Cellars, and ſtill 
more in Bottles than in Pieces, according to the diffe- 
rent Seaſons, and the divers Impreſſhons of the Air, it 
ought not to be-ſurpriſing, if the ſame Wine, eſpecially 
the new, oftentimes appears different in Taſte: We 
find a Wine potable in January and February, which 
will ſeem bard in Marub and April, becauſe of the Ri- 
fing of the Sap, which agitates it more; the ſame 
Wine in June and Fu'y will appear-entirely foft, ard in 
D_—_ and September we ſhall find it hard again, which 
one ſhall not be able to pereeive any Thing of during 
the preceding Months, becauſe the Rifing of the Sap 
in Auguft will put the Parts in 'a great Motion. This 
Effect Motion will have on the River Wines of the 
Year, but oftentimes the Wines of two Years from the 


Mountains will appear more mellow, more or leſs ex- 


quiſite, more or leſs forward, accordmg to the different 
Motions it has received by the different Impreſſions of 
the Air, which will vary more ſenſibly in the different 
Seaſons of the Year. - : 

There ovght to be very great Attention to keep the 
Wine continually in cool Places, for, as nothing does 
ut more Hurt than Heat, it is of the greateſt Importance 
to have good Collars, and excellent Vaults. - No Part 
of the World has ſo good Vaults as thoſe in Champaign, 


which is the Reaſon it is fo difficult to find any-where- 


elſe ſo good Wines as thoſe of this Province. 


Thoſe who would lay up 2 Stock of Wine, and are 
able to keep it two or three Year, or whoſe Buſineſs it 
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The moſt noble River Wines are thofe of *Auvillers, 
Ay, Epernay, Pirrry, Cumieres; thoſe of the Mountain 
are, of Sillery, Verzenay, Taiſſy, Mailly, add above all 
thoſe of Sr. Thierry have the moſt Reputation. The 
laſt has for a long Time had the greateſt Name, and been 
the moſt called for. and one * to ſay, that 


it comes nothing behind the teſt Wines of Champaign. 

By all the Obſervations which have been made on 
what is praftifed in this Province, in cultivating and or- 
dering the Vines, and in fining off the Wines, in bot- 


thng and carrying them up and down into Cellars and 


Vaults, and from Vaults to Cellars, it will be found 
that even Perſons of good Taſte, in the Provinces of 
Burgundy, Berry, Languedac, and Provence, who are 
yet very curious and delicate in making Wines, eſpe- 
cially for their own Tables, know „ot fo well how to 


bring it to Perfection, as thoſe who are accuſtomed to - 
make it in this Province, for though their Wines have 


not the Tartneſs of thoſe of Champaign, yet they are able 


to make them mare clear, fine, and light. © They might 


therefore try if they would not be preſerved better in 
drawing them off from the Lee, than in letting them 
lie on it, according to their uſual Cuſtome which ſome 


are of Opininion is abſolutely wrong. They ſhould 


chooſe and pick, in the Freſh of the Morning, their 


fineſt black Grapes, and thoſe whoſe Berries aJhere the 


leaſt together, becauſe they are the ripeſt, and they 
fhoald obferve to leave as little Stalk to them as may be, 
and, with regard to Preſſing, in which they are uſually 
faulty, they ſhould immediately, as ſoon as carried, 
trample every Load of Grapes ſucceſſively as they are 
brought in, and collecting the firſt, muſt put it in new 
Caſks of a leſs Size, and when they have finiſhed treading 


the Remainder of each Carriage, they ſhould put them 


— 


- fhall find it good, and then they ſhould take the ſame 


is to ſend it into other far diſtant Provinces, or to ſo- 


reign Countries, ought to chooſe the Mountain Wine 3 


for, as it has more _ it will better bear Tranſporta- 
tion than thofe of the River, and, befides, the Engliſh, 


deſire theſe firang Wines that can bear the Tranſporta- 
tion, and hold good for two or three Years, which the 
River Wines will not do. 


into the common Fat, but let them not remain there 
ſo many Days as they are generally uſed to do, that fo 
their common Wines may be thinner, and leſs ſtrong. 
By this Management they might make four, five, or ſix 
Pieces of five Wine, more or leis, according as they 


Care, as has been ſaid thoſe of Campaign. do; and if 
they would be content now with a lefs Produce, they 


would have a far greater Quantity the following Years, 
and would be continually+ bringing it to a ſtill 2 | 
Perfection as they improved more and more in E 

— oh where they can convenient- 


ence. In thoſe 
ly have Preſſes, they ſhould make them. 


Their Wines would be more delicate, more light, 


and lefs coloured, by this Attention, and, with half the 
fining, would be better for "Tranſportation, in drawing 
them from the Lee, and eſpecially if they are put wits 
Bottles. : 

All theſe Obſervations, which we have made, will be 
of great Uſe to thoſe Perſons who would improve their 
Wines, or defire to drink delicious Liquor, but ſuch 


Perfons muſt remembet that they ought, above all this, 
to ſtudy to have good Vaults, and thoſe. which are cool- 
: eſt in the Summer, and warmeſt in the Winter ate ever 
.the beſt. * | 
the Flemings, the Dutch, the Danes, and the Swedes, -- 


It may ſeem to many Perſohs in this Country that we 
have been too prolix in the Account we have given, but 


theſe Obſervations are not deſigned for thoſe who are 


acquainted with the Practice already, but for ſuch Per- 
ſons 


peri- 
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ſons as- are wholly ignorant of theſe Things, and who 
are ſo far from taking any Pains in the ordering their 
Wines, that it is a Pain to them to conceive the greateſt 
Part of thoſe Things which I have taken Notice of to 
be neceſſary, and who cannot be perſuaded, but that 
they obſerved every Thing requiſite to the proper Ma- 
nagement of Wines as exactly as thoſe of Champaign do. 

They praQtiſe nothing in Champaign, which may not 
be perfectly imitated in other Places, the drawing off 
the Wines, the Manner of fining them, and putting 
them in Bottles, c. all is equally poſſible, and alſo ea- 
ſy. Many Perſons might enrich themſelves, if they 
would ſet themſelves about it, with the Help of theſe 
Obſervations, and of thoſe they might make themſelves, 
to bring their Wines to Perfection, and inſtead of ſel- 
ling them for one or two Sols per Pot, as they ordina- 
rily do, they might ſell them for upwards of eight or 
ten. They would have the Satisfaction of augmenting 
their Income, and fee their Wines ſought after, and 
they would be able to ſell them not only at Home, but 
alſo to tranſport them into foreign Countries, becauſe 
their Situation is more favourable to ſend them by Sea 
than that of the Champagnois, who are obliged to tranſ- 
port theirs upon Waggons, and by Rivers, into Germa- 
ny, and the fartheſt Parts of the North. 

Perhaps ſome Criticks will object the Difference of 
+ Climates, which will not permit the ſame Culture of 
the ſame Plants, which, by their different Qualities, re- 
- quire particular Managements. This Way of reaſoning 
might have Place, if I had pretended to ſpeak to a 
People who ſtudied to order their Vines with great At- 
' tention, and to give them a Fineneſs, but I have it 
chiefly in View, as I have had in collecting theſe diffe- 
rent Obſervations, to inſtruct thoſe People who are en- 
tirely ignorant of the Method uſed in thoſe Countries 
where they are accuſtomed to make excellent Wines, as 
well by Reaſon of the Goodneſs of the Lands, and the 
Warmth of the Climate, as by the induſtry of thoſe who 
inhabit them. | 

In Champaign, where their Grapes do not ripen but 
with Difficulty, becauſe their Country is cold, they make 
pale and white Wines, the Wines truly gray, which 
are a little coloured, and the Velvet Wines: Why can- 
not they make all theſe Sorts of Wines in Berry, in 
Burgundy, in Languedoc, in Provence, &c. 

The Warmth of the Climate will not permit Wines 
to be made perfectly white with black Grapes ; they 
will have a little Colour, and they will not thence be 
Jeſs exquiſite than thoſe they have made theſe fifty Years 
in Champaign, and in the main are better in Taſte, and 
better for Health, than thoſe Wines that are perfectly 
white, which cannot be uſed but after Dinner. 

AD1SSERTA T1 0 N onthe Situation of Burgundy, and 

' the Wines that it produces. By Mr. Arnoux. 

The Town of Beaune is the Center of Upper Bur- 
gundj ; it is ſituated in a Territory the moſt fertile and 
ſerene in France; it is all round encompaſſed with Ci- 
ties, among which is Autun the ancient Capital of the 
Gauls, Dijon the Capital of the Dutchy of Bourgogne, 
Nuit, St. Fean de Laune, Verdun, Seuree or Bellegarde, 
Chalons on the Saone, Arnay le Duc, Saulieu, Flavigny, 
and Semeur. Beaune is placed almoſt in the Middle of 

theſe Towns, which are not above eight, nine, twelve, 
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twenty-one, or twenty-four Miles at the fartheft, to he 
as it were, a Nurſe to them all, in diſtributing plenti. 
fully amongſt them the Liquors which it produces. 

All the Learned are agreed unanimouſly that it is 
the ancient Bibrafe, of which mention is made in Cæ- 
ſar's Commentaries. 

Cæſar not having above two Days Proviſion for his 
Army, and being not above thirteen Miles at the moſt 
from Bibracte, the biggeſt, richeſt, and moſt fertile Ci; y 
of the Eduans, thought proper to march thither to pro- 
cure Proviſion for his Troops, and that is the Reaſon he 
quitted his Way to Switzerland, and came to Bibrad. 
Com. Cæſ. Lib. de Bel. Gal. 

But to return to the Town of Brause: This Town 
cannot pretend to glory in theſe ancient Remains of An- 
tiquity, which the Air conſumes, and Time reduces to 
Duſt ; it only glorys in its good Wines, which every 
Year bring to the Citizens new Riches. However, it has 
been within an Age paſt a ſtrong Place, and is ſtill ſur- 
rounded with a large Ditch, which runs into the River 
Burgoife ; this takes its ſource at about half a Mile from 
one of its Hills ; it is alſo encompaſſed with a Ram- 
part flanked with ſome Towers, and five great Baſtions. 
'The Ditch, which encompaſſes the Town, is above a 
Mile and a Half in Circumference; the Citizens there 
enjoy almoſt continually a pure Air, and a clear Sky, 
being equally about a hundred Leagues off from the 
Mediterranean and the Ocean. The Waters are, as one 
may ſay, in ſuſpence, when it is about to determine its 
Courſe. There is alſo a great Body of Water in its 
Neighbourhood, which is ſeen in all the Charts of France 
under the Name of the Pond of long Extent. It is the 
Opinion of ſome Perſons that this partakes of the Wa- 
ters of both Seas. 

This Town can count fourteen or fifteen thouſand In- 
habitants, of which the fourth Part are employed in 
cultivating their Vineyards, and another fourth Part in 
careleſly exerciſing ſome Profeſſions. they are ignorant 
of and the other Half in enjoying the Pleaſure of a 
ſoft, idle, and delicious Life. The Gout and Sickneſs 
are baniſhed from theſe Walls. From theſe Hills, that 
produce ſuch excellent Wines, iſſue out Fountains of 
Ice, and little Rivers as clear as melted Chryſtal. Theſe 
Waters iſſue out from the Earth in a Line oppoſite to 
the Perpendicular, bubbling up, and puſhing out of the 
Farth on high Globes of Rock Chryſtal, which keep 
their ſpherical Figure, till they are at the Superficies. , 

The Hills of Upper Burgundy, which produce the 
Wine, the only Wine which one can or ought to call 
Bugundy Wine, do not extend farther than from Dijon 
to Chalons, upon the Saone, yet we ought not reckon 
theſe Vineyards to be in Perfection but from Chambertin 
to Chagni, about twenty four Miles in Extent, for the 
Vines at Dijon and Chalons do not enjoy thoſe Climates 
which produce thoſe Wines that are fit to be tranſported 
into Great Britain, the Circles of the Empire, and the 
Low Countries, as thoſe which are confined within the 
Limits, that I ſhall mention as exadly as I can, with- 
out being apprehenſive of paſſing under any Cenſure 
upon this Account. 

The ſame Row of Hills in the ſame Situation, and 
having the ſame AſpeQ of the Sun, extends itſelf al- 
moſt as far as Lyons, and all thoſe little Mountains are 
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wholly covered with Vines, but the Lands ate leſs fine, 
and leis light at Chalons, heavier at Tornus, and coarſer 
at M:icon. This alters the Form of the Productions of 
theſe little Hillocks, which, notwithſtanding they have 
the ſame Arrangement, and the ſame Situation, pro- 
duce ſo differ. nt Liquors. 

All tho little Valleys are linked one to the other to 
the Eaſt Aſpect of the Sun, and form the Figure of an 
nabent Bow, and have oppoſite to them 'a Row of 
Mountains of the like Figure but a great deal higher, 
which appear or ſeem to join them, although they may 
be fifteen, twenty, thirty, and ſome ſixty Leagues off, 
and, forming an oval Figure, contribute to make the 
fineſt Proſpect in the World. This Oval muſt have 
more than one hundred and fifty Leagues in Circum- 
ference. 

From theſe klills of Braune all the oppoſite Moun- 
tains are ſeen, and they are thoſe of Stwilzerland, the 
Franche Camti, and Mount Jura, of which Cæ ſar 
ſpeaks, at this Time called Mount St. Claude, thoſe of 
Savoy; beyond theſe is a frightful Void, and of an im- 
menſe Length, and Mount S. Bernard riſes into the 
Clouds, .always covered with Snow in the moſt violent 
Heats of the Dog Days, and although it be ſixiy ſive 
Leagues off from Beaune, it is ſeen diſtinctly without 
the Help of any Glass. 

This perfect Oval forms a Plain of the ſame Figue, 
to which theſe Mountains, that environ it, ſeem to ferve 
for Walls and Ramparts; this vaſt Plain js watered by 
the Saene, which Cæſar calls Arar, and by the Doux, 
which he calls Alduaſdubis in his Commentaries, which 
has its Source at the Foot of Mount Jura, paſſes by 
Beſangon, and by Dole, and caſts itſelf into the Saone at 
Verdun; there are alſo a thouſand pretty Rivers and. 
Streams, which after many Turnings and Windings, 
loſe themſelves in the Sore. 

This great Plain, which is at the Center of the Con- 
tinent, is ſo even, that the Saane, which runs through 
it, by its gentle Courſe deceives the Eyes of thoſe who 
look upon it, it being difficult to diſcover which Way 
its Stream glides. Cæſar himſelf was ſurpriſed at it, as 
he qeclares in Lib. I. of his Commentaries. 

The Saone_ is a River that ſepartes the Eduani and* 
Sequani, i. e. Bourgogne from the Pranche Compte, and 
flows into the Rhone with an incredible Gentleneſs, that 
one cannot diſtinguiſh by the Eye which Way its Wa- 
ters run. | 

This is a vaſt Plain, ſo fertile and even, that all the 
Kings of © Franceare wont to aſſemble their Armies there, 
when they have a Mind to ſhew the Encampment of 
all their Tops to the Queens, and the Ladies of the 
Court. 

Behind the firſt Row of Hills that produce fo good 
Wines, there is nothing to be found but Hills and Val- 
leys ; the Hills that are the leaſt diſtant are all planted. 
with Vineyards, and theſe Situations are called Backward 
Hills. In the hotteſt Years, when the Rains are leſs 
frequent, the Grapes make a very good Wine, but 
it never has the Perfume of the Wines produced by the 
forward Hills. * 


The Plain of this Oval is in Part covered with Wines, 


fertile in all Sorts of Grain embelliſhed with vaſt Mea- 
dows, where a thouſand Streams play in their different 
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Windings, adorned with fine Foreſls inhabited with Stage, . 


wilt Buars, and, above all, with Roe Bucks, which are 
there very deſicious, and agreeably furniſh the Gentry 
with the Divertiſements of Hunting. 

A great Part of theſe Lands are planted with Trees 
in Form of Orchards, which produce without Culture 
excellent Fruit, which when they have been once graft- 
ed, it is encugh, the Sun and the Larth do the reſt. 
The Peach Trees, which throughout ſympathize with 
the Vine, there make upon the Banks a fair Foreſt, and 
the Branches of. ' theſe Trees grow thinly, and the 


Leaves being .narrow, they do not hinder the Sun from 


darting its Rays on the Grapes to ripen them ; the Peach- 
es which they produce are of a Figure and a Colour that 


would not anticipate one in their Favour, nevertheleſs, .. 
when one has taſted of them, it ſeems to the Palate to be - 


a Fruit made of Wine and Sugar. 


It ought not to be forgotten, that when the Sun is ri- - 


ſen above the Mountains of Savoy, there is a Proſpect 


of the Hills of Burgundy, where it ſhines during the 
whole Day, and in ſetting behind the Hills of Beaune, 


darts its Rays upon the Mountains of the Franche Com- 


te, which he oppoſite to it, and there, in going down, , 


ripens very excellent Wines, as thoſe of Arlois, which 
are ſo well known throughout Furete for their excel- 
lent Qualities. 8 

Before I begin to ſpeak of the Quality of the Wines 


of Braune, it will be proper to give an Account of the - 
Manner in which they there cultivate their Vineyards, 
and make their Wines, for although Bu#gundy, by the 


Goodneſs of its Soil, and its Expoſure to the riſing Sun, 
docs naturally produce delicious. Grapes, yet the Man- 
ner of culuvating their Vines, . and of making their 
Wine, contributes much to its Goodneſs. 


During the Winter the Vigneront employ themſelves - 
in examining the Earth of their Vineyards, and by ſome - 


Loads of Earth conveniently laid, which they carry thi- 


ther, they fatten the Places which appear to be worn out, 


and ſeem to require Aſſiſtance to produce the better 


Grapes, which happens, however but very ſeldom. . 
Then they take Notice of thoſe Places which are void 
of Vines, whether they are declining by Age, or do not - 
appear to x= Grapes, and they make large Trench⸗ 

oot and a Half to two Fert and a Half long, 


es from a 
and a Foot deep. If 'the Earth 'is too lean, they put 


in half a Foot of good Earth, and ſometimes a little - 
old well rotted Dung, but, generally ſpeaking, they - 
put in nothing at all, and, taking one or two Branches. + 
of a neighbouring Vine, they bend them down into 
each Trench, cover them afterwards entirely with. - 
the proper Earth of the Vineyard, in ſuch Manner, 


that you may ſee the two Ends of the Vine Branch bent 


come out of the Earth; to wit, that by which it holds 
by the Vine, and that of the other End, which come 
out of the Trench, where they have bent it, about three 
or four Fingers in Length. They make a great many 


of theſe Trenches in a kay — that — may be al- 
ways ſupplied with youu ines that will 
good Plenty of Grapes, 


that this Vine Branch bent down in a Semicircle in 
this Trench, which is a Shoot of the preceding Year, 
having its Pores open, takes in two Sorts of Nouriſh- 
ment; the oge from the Vine to which it is united, and — 

O . 


produce a a 
or it. ought. to be obſerved - 


— 
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other from the French in which it bas been bent, in 
which it takes Root, Theſe are what they cail Provins 
or Layers, | 

They produce Abundance of Grapes, which are com- 
monly firſt ripe, well nouridhed, large, and well re- 
liſhed, 

Grapes of the old Vine. The Phyſical Reaſon is, that 
the nouriſhing Juice has not been fo well filtred in paſ- 
ſing through thoſe Layers, whoſe Pores are very open, 
as in paſling through the Pores of the old Vine, whoſe 


Pores are more cloſe, and leſs ſpongy. 


They dig with a Spade the Vinevard ordinarily three 
Times a Year, that is about the End of February, or 
the Beginning of March, when they give it the firſt Time, 
and it is in the Month of March, or about the End of 


February, that they prune their Vineyards. 


And in this conſiſts the Addreſs and Skill of the Vig- 
neron, for he ought to make a right Choice of thoſe fine 


Branches that he is to prune, and of the Joint where 
he is to cut the Shoot, as well as that which he is to 
cut entirely off. 


Obſerve what I have ſeen practiſed by the Vignerong. 


Of four or five Branches, the Shoots of a Year, be- 


longing to the ſame Stock or Vine, they leave but one 
or two of the beſt made, which they cut off to the third 


. or fourth Joint at moſt. 


The ſame they practiſe on the Vines of the Hills, 


. which produce the fineſt Wines, for as to the Vines on 


the Backſide, or of the Plain, they cut them to the 


\ ſecond or to the farſt Knot, for theſe Vines put forth too 
many Shoots ; but, as this is an Art of which it will 


be difficult. to give the Precepts, becauſe the Manner 
of cutting the Vines is different, according to the 


Ground, the Nature of the Vine, its Quality, Expoſi- 
tion and Nearneſs to the Sun, I will go on with my Diſ- 
ſertation. 


When the Vine is cut, they place Stakes or Vine 


Props, to which, at the Height of half a Foot above 
che Earth, they bind the Branches of the Vines in a 


horizontal Manner, and afterwards when. the Buds or 


Eyes are opened, and have put forth Shoots in Length 
about a Foot and a Halt, they bind them to the Props 
. which ſuſtain the Branches which produce the Fruit. 
" Theſe Props are of the Height of three or four Feet, 
and the thickneſs of two Inches; they are ſtruck into 
the Ground without an Arrangement or Order, at the 


Diſtance of a Foot more or leſs one from the other, ac- 


. cording as the Vineyard is more or leſs furniſhed with 


Vines. 
Nevertheleſs, the End of the Shoots which are there 


bound horizontally, as one may ſay, look all to the ſame 


Side. 


This Manner of placing the Props without Order is 
of great Conſequence, that is, that one Branch may 
not be covered by the Shadow of another but as little 
Time as may be, and that if the Rot comes to ſome 


© Grapes, they may not be able to communicate it to 


others. This manner is contrary to that ot the Engliſh, 
who plant their Vines in Rows, and thence it is that 
the one hinders the Sun from ſhining upon the other, and 
of conſequence, that hinders the ripening of the Grapes. 

The moſt dangerous - Seaſon for the Vine is when 


there has been a North Wind, which has gauſed a fmall 


but their Juice is not ſo good as that of the 
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white Froſt. If the Sun comes to appear in the Morn. - 


ing, it dries and burns all the young Leaves, the Buds, 
and the Grapes, aiter the ſame Manner as if Fire had 


been there. 


It is for this Reaſon that the Friers in Burgundy have 
Recourſe to Prayers at this Time more than at any other, 
and that after calm and cold Nights, the ſuperſtitious 
Peaſants run-to the Churches, and ring the Bells with 
all their Might. Whether it be that they imagine that 


God has any Regard to this Work of Religion, or that 


the Agitation that they make in the Air may, in ſome 
Sort, warm the Air again, or change the Wind, but, 
however it be, they do at this Time ring the Bells with, 
ſuch Violence, that there is no ſleeping ; during which 
Times the Prieſts and Monks are buſy in reading in the 
Churches the Paſſion of our Saviour, — ty 
the Goſpel of St. Jobu, and for this Occupation they 
make a Collection among all the Preſſes at the Time 
when they make their Wine, and every Vigneren is 
obliged to give them à certain Quantity of Wine, and 
that by an Order of Parliament at Dijon. 

When the Vineyard has eſcaped the Danger of the 
Froſt, they dig it again, and this they call Biner, or 
the digging of the Vineyard the ſecynd Time; after 
which the Grapes ſoon begin to flower, which ſpread a 
ſweet Savour all over the Country, and js the Time 
when ail the Wines which are in the Tons in the Vaults, 
though never ſo deep, if they are upon their Lee, wi- 
thout having been drawn off or clarified, work, ferment, 
grow thick, and cover their Superficies with ſmall white 
Flowers like Snow; a Thing difficult to be explained 
by Philoſophers, in this ion in Phyſics, when 
they demand, Utrum detur aHis in diſtans ? 

It muſt be obſerved that all the Vines of the gaod 
Hills of Burgundy paſs from their Flowers to the Grape, 
that is to ſay, that the Flower of the Grapes changes 
into Berries in the Space of twenty four Hours, and if, 


- during that Time, there happens a cold Fog, or a cold 


Rain, their Flowers inſtead of turning to Grape, fall, 
and the ſecond Peril is no leſs dangerous than the firſt, 
when that happens. The Term, that they make Uſe 
of to expreſs it, is to ſay the Vines are Coulter, 1. e. 
drop their Grapes. . 

t the End of June, or the Beginning of Fuly, is the 
Time when the Vine changes from the Flower to Ber- 
ries, aſter which the Vine has nothing to fear but the 
Hail, or a too great Drought. As ſoon as ever the 
Vigneront ſee the leaſt Cloud to riſe upon the Horizon, 
and the Air ſeem to threaten the leaſt Storm, they 
bave Recaprie to their Prieſts, their Bells, and their 
Pater naſters, which they would not recite, but for fear 
that the People would riſe againſt them, if Hail ſhou!d 
happen during that Time, that they were not at their 


Prayers. 

The Reaſon that they are ſo much afraid of the Hail 
in Burgundy is, bꝛcauſe the Vintage is all the Depen- 
dence of the Inhabitants, and that the Grapes, being 
ſmitten by this Scourge, give to the Wine, in ſome Mez- 
ſure, the ſame Taſte, and the ſame Scent, which Light- 
ning ſpreads on the Places where it falls, a Scent which 


is impoſſible to take away. 


As to Drought it is not only to the: Bells, or to the 
Prieſts that they bave Recourſe, hut 0 one ”" two 
tone 
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Stone Buſts in two Villages about ſeven or eight Miles 


from the Town of Beaune, one of which Idols is known 
and worſhipped under the Name of &. Revereen, and the 
other under the Name of St. Marguerite; they aſſemble 
together, and go in Proceſſion to ſearch in Triumph 
for this Stone, which they carry ſolemnly to a Church in 
the Town. All the Prieſts go in Proceſſion, followed 
by the Pariſhioners of which they are Cures, and they 
offer their Incenſe and Prayers, rub their Books and 
their Chaplets againſt theſe extraordinary Figures, and 
oftentimes it happens to rain in this Conjuncture, which 
does not a little contribute to keep up this Superſtition 
in the People. 

It is in July that they dig the Vineyard the third 
Time ; this they call Thirding. There are many Years 
in which they dig their Vineyards the fourth Time, and 
this is in the Month of Auguf7 that they give it this fourth 
Digging, but ny take great Care to dig the fourth 
Time when the Seaſon is not too hot or dry, or, on the 
contrary, to defend the Grapes from the Heat of the 
Sun, they let the Graſs grow in the Vineyards ; this 
ſhades them, and hinders the Vapours of the Earth 
from burning the Grape. 

A Month before the Vintage the Magiſtrates of Be- 
aune, accompanied with many experienced Judges, and 
Perſons af Probity, make three Viſtts to examine the 
Maturity of the Grapes, and at this third Viſit and Ex- 
amination they decide the Day of gathering the Vintage. 
No private Perſon dares to cut in his own Vineyard one 
ſingle Baſket of Grapes, upon Pain of Confiſcation, 
and a conſiderable Fine ; for if it were permitted to 
each particular Perſon to gather bis Vintage according 
to his own Fancy, and his particular Opinion, and ac- 
cording to his Taſte, there would be Wines too green 
ſent abroad into other Countries, to the Diſhonour of 
Burgundy, and to the Difcredit of the Wines. 

And alſo for fear that any Vapour ſhould ſpread it- 
ſelf over the Vineyards, for fifteen Days before the Vin- 
tage, they take Care not to burn any Straw or Hemp 
Stalks in the Streets, leſt the Smoke ſhould give any bad 
Taſte to the Grapes. 

The Grapes being come to Maturity, the Magiſtrates 

ive Notice a few Days before by a Trumpet to the 

own, of the Time they have appointed and fixed for 

thering the Vintage. Velnet begins firſt, a Day be- 
fore Pomard, and afterwards all the Tittle Hills gather 
their Vintage indifferently, for after the Town of Beaune 
has gathered their Vintage one ſingle Day, the Vintage 
is opened for all the other Vineyards on the Side of Bur- 
gundy. It will be ſeen by and by why Beaune decides 
the Vintage of Velnet and Pomard. It will ſcarce be 
believed that all th: Hills from 3 to Chagny 
ſhould have their Vintage gathered in the Space of four 
or tive Days, and alſo it is ſcarce credible, what a vaſt 
Number of Mountaineers from every Part.come to la- 
bavr in this Work. 

They gather, the Vintage perhaps fand my Conjec- 
ture is founded upon more than twenty-five Vintages, 
which 1 have ſeen made) more than two thouſand 
{Qurves) Tons of Wine upon theſe Hills, and the 
Queue, which is always divided into two Punchions, ſome 
times into four Feuillettæ, and very rarely into eight 
Cabilions, contains five hundred Bottles of Wine, or to 
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ſpeak more exactly, four hundred and forty Pints Faris 
Meaſure. | 

It will be proper here to obſerve that in this great 
Extent the Vineyards produce but one Kind of Grapes, 
which they call Noirons ; the Berries of which are black 
when they are ripe, and quite round. 'The Plain and 
the Backſides produce only a Sort of Grape, of which 
the Berries are bigger, and a little longer, which they 
call Gamet. 

Thoſe who would make excellent Wines, never. cut 
the Grapes till after the Sun has dried up the Dew 
which has fallen in the Night Time; for this Moiſt- 
neſs although it be but a rarefied Air, cools the Grapes, 
which, being caſt into the firſt Vat, ſuſpends, and 
oftentimes hinders, the Fermentation. Thoſe covetous 
Perſons who are more deſirous of the Quantity than the 
Quality, uſe not theſe Precautions ; but on the other 
Hand, thoſe who would make excellent Wines, do 
not put into the ſame Vat any Grapes but thoſe of the 
ſame Vine; but almoſt all the particular Perſons who 
have a hundred Perches of Vineyard in different Can- 
tons, mingle their Grapes the one with the other, becauſe 
the ſtrong helps the weak, and the good mends that 
which is worſe, and in a Word, that they may make 
the Vat the larger. The Choice of the Gan from 
whence the Wine is produced, depends on the Diſcern- 
ment that the Commiſſioners ought to have, when 
they taſte the Wines they would ſend into other Coun- 
tries; and that which the Engliſß Gentlemen ought to 
recommend to their Commiſſioners who furniſh them 
with Wine for their drinking. 

The Grapes being put into the fermenting Vat, throw 
up a great Scum, which by the Agitation make to the 
Ears a continual Trembling, a little cluttering and ſpread 
abroad ſuch a Scent, that is capable of mtoxicating ; 
and perfumes the Houſes, and ſpreads itſelf all over 
Town. | 

They do not let the Grapes lie ſtill in the Vat, they 
ſtir them and diſturb them. The Labourers trample 
them briſkly three different Times, for the Space of two 
Hours each Time. And to give a clear Idea of the 
Manner . of treating the Grapes in the Vat, as ſoon as 
they begin to ferment in the Vat, they tread them for 
two Hours at the leaſt ; ſix Hours after they tread them 
again for as long Time as before; and fix Hours after 
that they tread them the third Time; and aſter that 
they put them under the Preſs. 

ſt wo be obſerved, that the Grapes of Velnat, of 
Pomard, and Beaune, being fermented in the Vat in the 
Field, cannot be let ſtand above twelve or eighteen 
Hours there ; thoſe of Pemard a little leſs; thoſe of 
Beaune ſo long, or a little longer according to the De- 
licateneſs of the Ground, and the Heat of the Grapes ; 
tor there are Vineyards behind the Hills of Beaune, the 
Grapes of which. do not begin to ferment till after they 
have been eight or ten Days in the Vat. Note farther 
That to give a Colour to the Wine, depends on the 
Time, more or leſs that it is left in the Vat. As for 
Example, che Wines of Veluet have the Colour of a 
Patridge's Eye. This is the Cauſe they do not leave the 
Grapes of this Ground but a very little Time in the 
Vat; and if they ſhould let them be there but a little 
longer than they ought, the Wine would loſe its De- 
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— and would taſte of the Grape Stones, or the 
Stalks. | 

After the Grapes have been, according to their Qua- 
lity, more or leſs Time in the Vat, and have been trod- 
den, there ſwims over a Liquor they call Surmou. 
They have Caſks of ſixſcore Pots, or half Hogſheads of 
ſixty Pots, ranged upon Chantiers, or Stillings for 
Hogſheads, into which, by equal Portions, they caſt in 
this firſt Running; and afterwards they put the Grapes 
that remain on the Preſs, when the Surmsu has been 
drawn off; and when theſe have been well preſſed, all 
the Liquor that comes from them is equally diſtributed 
into thoſe Pieces where they have already put the un» 
preſſed Wine: and then they open the Preſs, and after- 
ward with a Planer, they cut the preſſed Marc three or 
four Fingers Thickneſs round about, and put the Pa- 
rings in the Middle, and afterwards preſs it again ; then 
they cut it again, and preſs it a third Time; and all the 
Liquors of theſe different Preſſings are equally diſtri- 
buted into the Tons till they are full. 


Upon which it ought to be obſerved, that the un- 


preſſed Wine is the moſt light, delicate, and leaſt co- 
toured Liquor; that which comes off the firſt Cut of 
the Preſs the moſt racy and that whict. comes from the 
ſecond and third Cut of the Preſs, is more hard, red, 
and green, ſo that theſe three Sorts of Qualities being 
united, make a Wine much better, more durable, and 
finer coloured. | | 
All theſe Pieces or Tons being full, they leave the 
Bung open, and the Wine, in a Fury, ſhakes and agi- 
tates itſelf, in ſuch a Manner, that it ſends all over the 
Cellar, Fumes that will intoxicate; and which are in 
- -fuch Motion that a lighted Candle being carried thither 
will be extinguiſhed : and if this Wine be put in an Eſ- 
= and ſhaken a little with the Hand, and you ſtop the 
eck with your Thumb, the Eſſay will break in a thou- 
ſand Pieces. | | 
In Burgundy, that which they call an Eſſay, is a lit- 
tle round Bottle, in Length about three or four Inches 
and about two in Circumference, which grows leſs all 
of a ſudden at the Top, in order to form a little Neck 
pets having a little Rim to receive the Wine and the 
rk. | 
The Wine having caſt its Fire and Scum out of the 
Caſks ; eight Days after they fill them up again, and 
ſtop them up with a Vine Leaf, which they ſpread over 
the Bung, and left the Vapours of the Wine ſhould move 
this Leaf out of its Place, they lay a little Stone upon 
it to keep it down; becauſe it they ſhould put upon it 
a Seal, or a Bung, the Wine not having Air, would 
puſh the Heads of the Caſks out. Five or ſix Days af- 
ter they ſeal it, and near the Bung they bore a Hole, 
and ſtop the Hole which the Gimlet has made in the 
Ton with a little Bit of round pointed Wood, which 
they call a Faucet, which they. take out from Time to 
Time to let the Spirits evaporate ; which Precaution 
prevents the Wine from burſting the Veſſel. | 
This is the Time when at Beaune are to be ſeen 
the Merchants from all the Corners of Eurepe, who 
come to ſecure the beft Vats for their Kings, Princes 
and Maſters. » | N 
The Commiſſioners and their Wine Conners prove 
the Wines, although they are not yet drinkable. The 


YT 
Commiſſioners are the publick Managers ; to which all 
thoſe who would have the Wines of Burgundy, addreſs 
themſelves either by letters or in Perſon. Theſe are the 
Judges, which, Time out of Mind, from Father to Son, 
have certain Experience of all the Vats ; who know 
the Climates, Cloſes, and the Cantons, from which 
they are produced, and all the good Cellars ; to whom 
it 1s ſufficient to write for what Quantity of Wine one 
would have, and of what Diſtrict or Canton one would 
have it ; and, provided they have the Purchaſe Money 
paid in the Space of the current Year, one may be ſure 


to be well ſerved. 


Theſe Managers, having received all the Commiſſi- 
ons from private Perſons, go to the Citizens, and fill 
their Eſſays of the different Vats which they find in good 
Cellars ; and with the Tickets that they tie to the Neck 
of every little Bottle, or the Name of the Vat, with 
the Quantity of the Pieces of Wine which they contain, 
they carry them to their Hcuſes, and let them be un- 
ſtopped They examine and attend them carefully, and 
by the differeat Changes, Taſte, and Colour, they ſee 
the future Colours and Qualities of the Wines, that are 
in the Tons from which the the Eſſays are taken. They 
alſo make yet another Proot with. the Wine which 1s 
in the Eſſays; they take Glaſſes, upon which they put 
a ſinking Paper, which they ſpread, and which juts out 
over the Glaſſes, and preſs their Finger to make a Con- 
cavity z which may contain a fourth Part of a Glaſs of 
Wine. Ihe Liquor paſſes by little and little and filters 
through the Paper, and drains Drop by Drop in au im- 
perceptible Manner into the Glaſs which receives it. 
By the Sight of the Wine which paſſes through this 
Paper, they make good Conjectures, founded upon long 
Experience, concerning the deſtinated- Taſte, of the 
Colour, and the Laſtingneſs of the Colour, of the Wines 
they have proved. 

The Commiſſioners having made their Purchaſes ac- 
cording to the Orders which they have received from. 
their 4 and Merchants, they make Pre- 
parations to ſend them according to their Orders; and. 
as to the Price of the Purchaſe, they cannot deceive any 
Perſon without running great Riſques, for if they ſhould 
make thoſe who ſend for theſe Wines pay more fos 
them than they can buy them for in the Cellar, they 
would expoſe themſelyes to Hanging by an Arret of the 
Parliament of Burgundy, who have made a Law, for 
the aſcertaining the Fidelity of the Commerce of thoſe 
Wines; which orders, that the Commiſſioners ſhall. 
take one So! per Livre for as much as comes to ſixty 
Livres; aud for what exceeds this Sum they ſhall not 
take more than fix Denters per Livre, Thus a private 
Perſon who ſhall receive for {ix hundred Livres of Wine 
Freneb Money, ſhall pay three Livres to the Commiſſio- 
ner for what he ſhall have ſent above ſixty Livres ; 
and for the five hundred and forty which are over and 
above, for which he is to pay the Commiſſioner, he 
ſhall not demand more than fix Deniers per Livres; 
which will be the Sum of twelve Livres fix Sous; which 
being added to the three Livres above, make the Sum- 
of fifteen Livres ten Sous ; a Sum which would amount 


to twelve or thirteen Shillings, according to the Ex- 


change; and for this ſmall Profit, the Commiſſioner. 
is obliged to advance his Money to the Citizens of 
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whom he buys the Wines; and that too, when he does 
not receive his Payment ſrom the Perſons to whom they 
are ſent, as it ſometimes happens. And the Commil- 
Goner that ſhall be convicted of taking more, whether 
by Books or other Proofs, will be puniſhed as has been 
ſaid above. 

The Commiſſioners having purchaſed and. proved 
their Wines according to the Orders they have received, 
they cauſe the Tons to be new hooped, and put Bars ſur- 
_ rounded with Pins of Wood of the Aſpen Tree, and 
mark them with the Town Mark. And it ought to be 
obſerved, that no other Country has a Right to imitate 
or counterfeit their ſecond Hooping; and, for the 
greater Surety, they put upon each Caſk the Fire Mark, 
which is a B on the Top, two Inches in Length, with 
the Cypher of the Year in which the Cafks were ſent 
from Beaune to go to any other Place. 

Theſe are the Precautions that are taken in Beaune, 
by which the Wines that come from thence cannot be 
miſtaken ; a Caution otherwiſe not very neceſſary, ſince 
they manifeſt themſelves ſo plainly by their Delicacy, 
and Superiority above all the Wines in the Univerſe. 
They are beſides very beneficial and proper to eſtabliſh 
and preſerve Health; in this ſurpaſſing the Wines of 
Champaign, which flatten the Taſte, and grate the Pa- 
late; but which waken and extenuate, enervate, and 
render dull, as one may ſay the moſt healthful Bodies; 
and which alſo according to ſad Experience, and the 
Writings of the Learned, which I have read, breed the 
Gravel, the Gout, and the Stone. | 

After having given an Account of the Situation of 
the Town of Beaune, and the Hills which produce the 
Wines of Burgundy; after having related the Manner 
of cultivating their Vineyards, and of making their 
Wine, of proving, chooſing, and buying it; I ſhall 
next explain the different Qualities of the Wines which 
theſe divers Hills produce; and in order to this, I ſhall 
divide what follows into three ſmall Articles; by treat- 
ing firſt of the forward Wines; ſecondly of the Wines 
de Garde, or for keeping; and thirdly, of white 
Wines; and conclude in giving Inſtructions ſor the 
different Methods that are to be uſed in bringing the 
Wines of Burgundy to London, and adviſe how the 
Beaune Wine may be ſent to Landon in Bottles. 

The firſt Article of the . of Primeur, or the forward 
Ines. 
We call that Wine of Primeur, which will not keep 
ood more than one Year; or that can be kept buta 
Few Months of the ſecond Year. 
The firſt Wine of Primeur grows at Volnet; which is 
a Village ſituated about three Mites from Beaune, upon 
a Deſcent of a Mile in Height at leaſt, and two Miles 
in Length on the Side which is expoſed to the riſing 
Sun. This Village, as well Pomard, have their De- 
ndence on the City of Beaune. Since the Citizens 
| Jaw been their Lords, as I have ſaid before, theſe two 
Plots of Vineyards have been obliged to receive the 
Law of their Vintages from the Magiſtrates and Sages 
named for this Purpoſe. N 

This Hill, produces the fineſt, moſt lively, and moſt 
delicate Wine of Burgundy. The Bunches of Grapes 
of the Vineyards of 2 are very ſmall, as well as 
the Berties. The Branches riſe ſcarce above three Feet 


SIT 


high, through the whole Year. The Grapes of it are 


ſo delicate, that they will not bear the Vat more than 
twelve, ſixteen, or eighteen Hours; for if they be ſof- 
fered to ſtand longer, they would take the Taſte of 
the Stalk. 

This Wine is in Colour a little deeper than the 
Eye of a Patridge; it is full of Fire, ſtrong, and 
light; it is almoſt all Spirit, and is in ſhort, the moſt 
excellent of all Burgundy ; which by reaſon of its Vio- 
lence, is not traded in; but its intoxicating Quality is 
ſoon difſipated. The Duration of the Wine is from 
one Vintage to another, though it periſhes at the Begin- 
ning of the Dog Days, after which it changes its Co- 
lour, and is turned, but yet I doubt not but that it 
would keep longer in very cold Vaults. The fineſt of 
their Vats is drawn from a Canton of Vineyards that is 
called Champan. | 

Pomard is the ſecond Plot of Vineyards of the Pri. 
meur ; it is ſituated between Yolnet and Beaune, not 
quite ſo high as the firſt, and a little higher than Beaune. 
It produces a Wine that has a little more Body than 
the preceding, is of the Colour of Fire and has a great 
deal of Perfume and Balſam ; it will hold good ſome 
Months longer than that of Fojnet; it is more mer- 
chantable, and better for Health; if it be kept above 
a Year, it fatens, ropes, waſtes, and becomes of the 


Colour of the Skin of an Onion. The beſt Vat is that 


of Commaraine, which will ſometimes keep eighteen 
Months, but that is according as the Year. is. 

The City of Beaune contains one very conſiderable 
Plot of Vineyards; it contains only four Hills, which 
are about four Miles in Length from Pomard to Savig- 
ny. The firſt of theſe is called St. Defire, the ſecond 
the Montee Rouge, the third Les Greves, and the fourth 
the Fountain of Marconney. Theſe different Soils pro- 
duce Wines which participate of thoſe of Yolnet and 
Pomard, without the Faults of them; they have a 
litle more Colour, many good Qualities, and Laſting- 
neſs. 

The Wines of Beaune laſt ſome more, and ſome leſs ; 
but they do not laſt above two Years; they are ſweeter, 
more agreeable, and more merchantable, than the 
two preceeding, and much better for Health. The Co- 
lour of theſe Wines is not equal, becauſe that depends 
much upon the Manner of making them; or that 
they let it remain more or. leſs Hours in the Vat, ac- 
cording as the Climate is more or leſs delicate where it 
is made. There are in theſe four Hills, certain incloſed 
Cantons, which are in great Reputation. The Fever, 
Cras, Greves, as alſo the King's Incloſures, are very 
delicious. 

Alsſſe is the fourth Vineyard of the Primeur ; it is ſi- 
tuated upon the Declivity of a Hill about three Miles 
from Beaune. This Valley is an Aſcent fo gentle, that 
one can ſcarce perceive that one aſcends, till one has 
come to the Top of it. This little Village produces 
Wines of an extreme Delicacy ; they are leſs briſk than 
the former, but of a Taſte more flattering. The 
Colour is a little more ſoft, and leſs ſparkling, but fine; 
and like the Hill that produces it, the Wine is too little 
elevated and two much declining; it partakes neither of 
the Firmneſs, nor Stiffneſs, of the Wines of the Height 
of the Hills; it has all the Tenderneſs, none of the 
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Hardneſa, and of conſequence is ſubject, in a little while, 
to grow ropy, and to take the bad Quality of Sweet- 
nets; nevertheleſs, it & fent to foreign Countries; but 
it requires much Choice and Judgement. 


- Pernand, which is beetwen the laſt Vineyard and the 


grand Vineyard of Savigny, is of a greater Extent, but 
1s of ſmall Account, the Wines not being very delicate, 
They are of the Quality of the preceding Vineyards, 
but harder and firmer, becauſe they are produced upon 
a Hill that is higher and ſteeper. There are ſome 
Vats very delicious, and theſe go into other Countries, 
but under the Name of Beaune Wine. 

Cbaſſagne is not very conſiderable for its Extent, but 
is of great Reputation for its Wines. This, in my 
Opinion, would be more fit for Exgland, becauſe it would 
better bear Carriage by Land and Sea. It is extreme- 
ly ſtrong, full of Fire, and heady. Ii is commonly tart, 
which renders it more durable than the others ; but if 
Perſons have Skill and Leifure to bottle it in the pro- 
per Time, and to drink it when its Tartneſs begins to 
fall, it is one of the nobleſt Wines in the World. If I 
had the Office of providing the King's Wine, I would 
go into Burgundy to chooſe it; and in chooſing the 
Wine of this Climate, I ſhould: be likely to ſucceed. 
This is the only Wine that one may leave in Bottles 
without Fear of its growing ropy, changing its Colour, 
growing eager, or turnmg. 'Fhe longer you keep it, 
the better it is. 

It is more balmy and nouriſhing ; but never theleſs 
you may not prefcribe above three Years for the Bounds 
of its Duration. It will be fit for drinking at the End 
of the ſecond Year ; fometimes it laſts four Years, when 
the Vintage has been very good. 

This is the Rank of Wines in the Primeur, though 
its Duration is a great deal longer. | 

Savigny is a great Extent of Ground between Beaune 
and Pernand ſituated in a Valley formed by the Separa- 
tion of the two Mountains. As the Hills that com- 
poſe this Vineyard are open to the riſing Sun by a great 


Space, and as they are ſhut up as they approach to the 


ſetting Side, they participate of the Rays of the Sun 
obliquely, and on the other directly. This Soil pro- 
duces excellent ſtrong. racy Wines, which have beth 
and Delicacy, when they have been drawn out 
into Bottles; but they muſt be viſited now and then, 
ſo as. not to let flip the Time when they ſhould be 
drank. This would be a very good Wine for Eiplond ; 
it will keep as well, and better than Chaſſagne; it is not 
ſo delicate, nor fo briſk, but it is more oily and very 
good for Health. on 
Auxey is pretty near of the ſame Situation, in a Cor- 
ner between two Hills, which open themſeſves to M/ 
fault, or as far as St. Romaine, where may be feen 
high Mountains crowned with very high Rocks. This 
Vmeyard produces Wines more red and ftrong than 
thoſe of Savieny; but they have not the Reputation 
of them.. Thefe Wines have more Body than the pre- 
ceding, and onght tobe the Drink of all thoſe Gentlemen 
that would not. ſhorten their Days by drinking thoſe 
heady ſparkling. Wines, aw Exceſs in which is fo dan- 


gerous. 
— Article, of the Wines de Garde, or theſe which 
| toll deep a great white. 
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Nuis is a very ſmall Village, about nine Miles 
Beaune, in the Road to Den The Terrnory eaves 
Village contains between four and five Miles in Extent” 
All thoſe Gentlemen that love the moſt delicate and 
healthful Drinks, have the Wines of the Hills of Nu 
for their Tables. "Theſe Wines are at firſt very rough, 
ſharp, and tart; they require to be kept till the ſecond, 
third, forth, and fifth Year ; and when their Roughneſs 
and Hardneſs are gone, their Tartneſs being fallen, there 
comes in their Place a Perfume and Balmineſs very de- 
licious; they are of a deep Velvet Colour, and yet 
neat and brilliant. Lewis the XIV. drank no other 
Wine. | 

The Cloſe of Yogeet is ſituated a League from Nuis 
on the Side of Dijon; it appertains entirely to the 
Monks of the famous Abbey of Citteausx, built be- 
tween the Saone and this Hill, The Wine which ir 
produces, comes nearer to that of Chaſſugne than to any 
other; it is very excellent, and is drank in foreign 
Countries. | 

Chamber tin produces, the moſt valuable Wine cf af! 
Burgundy; it is ſituated between Dis and Nuit, and 
contains the Qualittes of all the other Wines without 
their Faults, This is what one may forget without 
Fear, I have drank it ſix Years after-it has been pro- 
duced, and it poured troubled and thick into the Glaſs, 
but grew clear immediately and by its Motion recovered 
its Spirits, and a Colour the moſt lively and neat; and 
they alſo ſell it as. dear again as the other Wines of Bur- 
gundy, It was ſold the laſt Vintage for forty and forty- 
two Pounds Sterling the Chantier; when the Wines of 
Volnet, Pomard, amd Beaune, fold for not above twenty 
Pwands Sterling a Jyeue; which contains, as I have 
ſaid before, four hundred and eighty Paris Pints. 

| The Third Artick, of White Wines, 

Before I begin to treat of white Wine, it is proper 
to Tet you know, that it is made from a maſculine Kind 
of Grape. This has two Qualittes that the Grapes of 
the other Colour have not. The firſt is this: That if 
the Vintage be late, and the white Froſts and great 
Cold come, it reſiſts the hoar Froſt; white the black 
Grapes grow four, withered, and fhrivet immediately. 

The ſecond is, That as foon as theſe white Grapes 
are cut, they muſt be put into the Preſs without en- 
rering the Vat, and without being trod as the Mack 
Grapes are, for if they were put there, they would give 
a 4 lived, ruddy, yellowifh Liquor. I thought my- 
felf obliged to acquaint the Publick with chat. 5 

Muſſault is, aſter Beaune and Nuit, the largeſt Vine- 
yard of Bargundy in Extent; its Wines are generally 
approved in Germany, the Low Countries, and through- 
out all France. The Wines which this Soil produces, 
in all hot and dry Years, are delicious, fparkling, agree- 
able, warm, and beneficial; they are not dear, atid, 
if they were well chofen, they would give Pleaſure to 


thoſe that drank them. When they ate kept above a 


Year and a Half, they ſometimes grow yellow and ea- 


" 

Puligny is a Vineyard next to Mufſault, but much 
more in the Plains, which produces the beſt white 
Wines. They are, within à very litle,.of the ſame 


Quality with the Wines of Muſſault, but their Fame is 


not divulged, and the Name is almoſt unknown. 
5 Aloſſe, 


VII 

Aloſſe, of which I have ſpoken in the Article of the 
Grit Wines, produces alſo excellent Wines. 

Mirachet is a little Plot of Ground between Chaſſagn 
and Puligny in the Plain, which is in the Poſſeſſion of 
une Vein of -Earth, which renders its Soil wholly of the 
{ame Kind. It produces a white Wine the moft curious 
and moſt delicious in France, and there is no Wine of 
Cote Rotie, Muſcat, nor Frontignan, that equals it; it 
produces but a very ſmall Quantity, and it ſells very 
dear, and, in order to have a ſmall Quantity of it, it 
ought to be beſpoken a Yeat before, becauſe this Wine 
is always beſpoken before it i made, but great Caution 
is to be taken not to be deceived, for the neighbouring 
Vineyards of this Cloſe partake a little of the Quality, 
and oftentimes paſs for Morachet, and therefore it will 
be abſolutely neceſſary to have a faithful Correſpondent. 
This Wine has thoſe Qyalities that neither the Latin 
nor French Tongue can expreis. I have drank of it of 
ſix or ſeven Years old, and am not able to expreſs its 
Delicacy and Excellence. 

I am now going to treat concerning all the Vine- 
yards of the Upper Burgurdy. Thoſe who have paſſed 
the grand Road that leads from Dijon to Lyons, the 
Length of the Hills, will do Juſtice to my ExaQ- 
neſs, and I defire thoſe that have.not been there to be- 
lieve that this Relation is agreeable to Truth. 

I have a hundred Times heard boaſting of the Wines 
of many Hills near Auxerre, to which they give the 
Name of the Wine of Burgundy. It is true thoſe Hills ace 
io Burgundy, but they are ninety Miles diſtant from the 
true Hills, of which 1 ſpoke juſt now, which only 
produce theſe Wraes of Burgandy which are in Repu- 


tation, and which they drink after two Manners, by 


the Noſe, and by the Mouth, either bath at once, or 
ſeparately ; both at once in that when one drinks them, 
the Pleaſure which he has in the Smell, vies with the 
Reliſh it has on the Palate; and ſeparately, fo that a 
Perfon that has been ufed to drink it, may know whe- 
ther it be the true Burgundy or not, by the Smell, or 
ſweet Odour. The good Taſters taſte it by their Noſe, 


before they put it to their Mouths; and all the other 
Climates of Burgundy, as thoſe of Chablis and Auxerre, 


have no ſach Quality as the true Wines of Burgundy 
— although they are really made and produced 
there, | 

It remains for me -to-relate how. theſe Wines may be 
brought to England. It has always been the Cuſtom 
to bring thoſe Wines from Burgundy in their Caſks; 
but as the Carriage is long, and there is oftentimes a 
Riſque run, ſo the Carriers as well by Land as by Sea, 
are not always faithful; for notwithſtanding all the 
Precaution that can be taken to binder l. from 
drinking, the Wine, they will always find ou la- 
gems to do it, If it be packed up in Caſks h 
Straw and Lmen Cloths, this is but-a feeble Obſtacle to 
their Induſtry. - And for all this Precaution, if the 
Caſk happens to leak by the Way, this will be at the 


Peril and Loſs of the Purchaſer, |, If theſe Wines be 
put into double Caſks, this Precaution will have no 
better Succeſs than the foregoing, and is expoſed to the 
ſame Riſque ; and the Caſks'of the beſt Vintages are a 
great Prejudice to the delicate Wines, becauſe this 
gives the full Scope to the Spirits to evaporate, and 
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of conſequence they will cauſe a great Diminntion of 
the Quality ul the Wane. 

It oughit to be brought in Bottles from Beaun- to 
Londa: For this Purpoſe, ſome Agent who buys the 
Wines by Order of the Perſon, ſhould be addreſſed to; 
to draw it out into Bottles, and to ſend it in Caſes to 
England. Tiwſe Caſes being filled, need not be carried 
by Land above ninety Miles to Auxerre, where they 
may be embarked on the River Tone, which paſſes into 
the Rivet Seine, and fiam thence to Paris, and after- 
wards to Reuen, where are Veſiels which paſs very of- 
ten ta London. 

The Agents of Braune would alſo be very well 
pleaſed to bottle the Wine that they were ordered to 
buy, provided their Correſpondents would give Orders 
for enough to make a Carriage. As for Example; if 
two or three Perſons would join to give Orders for a 


thouſand Bottles, this would be a complete Cartiage; 
and as thoſe of Valet draw their Wines into Bottles at 


the End of December, a Petſon thai would have five 
hundred Bottles of Cbaſſaghe or Nuis, ought to. join 


with another that would hare the like Quantity. The 
Agent might bottle up theſe Wines a Year after the 
Vintage, either more or leſs; and the Purchaſers might 


receive the Wines of Burgundy exquiſite and delicious ; 
and in like Manner all othet Wines that they have a 
Mind to have. As to the Price of the Wines of 


Beaune, Falnet, Pomard, Chaſſagne, and Nuts, it is 


pretty near equal, or at moſt the Difference is not ve- 
ry great. A Queue of Volnet Wine contains four hun- 


dred eighty Paris Pints, which will make five hundred 
Bottles, arid will coft in the Country, fome Years ten, 


twelve, fourteen, or eighteen, -. and at moſt twenty 
Pounds Sterling. . The Carriage may coſt to Calais 


twelve or thirteen Livers; and afterward from Calais to 


London a very ſmall Matter; ſo that taking the Years 


one with another, the deareſt Wines of Burgundy, ex 


cept that of Chambertin,- which is the deareft, would 
ſcarce, in London, ſtadd in fourteen or fiſteen Sols a 
Bottle, the Cuſtoms not being reckoned in. 
The Method of making Mine in Provence. 
The Delicateneſs of the Taſte of Grapes is nat 
always a certain Proef of their. Goodneſs for making 


% 


Wine; it is not always with thefe Grapes, ſo agreeable - 


to the Taſte, that the bet Wines are made: We ſhould 


= 
| 


not be ſurprized, that our Wines are not the moſt ex- 
quiſite, ſince we do not obſerve any Rule in the Choice - 


of the Grapes, which ought to be done. 
It is certain, that the Jules of Grapes, of different 


Kinds, cannot but produce a confuſed Mixture, which 


\ 


ſuffers divers Alterations in the Caſks, by the different 
Fermentations, which the ſulphureous Particles of the 
Grapes excite there; by which they ſuffer themſelves . 
to be very eaſily opened at the approach of Heat. This is 


what happens to Wines which have been made of a 


o- 


Mixture of many Kinds of wild Grapes. - Experience 


informs us, that Wine drawn ſrom ſuch Grapes is ve- 


ry ſubjeQ to ferment, and grow - foul, as ſoon as the 
Heats of the Spring begin 40 approach; which does 


not happen in the Winter, when the Coldneſs of the 
Air holds it, as it were, bound and embarraſſed by the 


ſulphureous Particles of the Wine. It is the ſame 
Thing in the Juice of the Grapes called Claretos, Plans 
Eſtran: 
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Eftrans, Pignalett, &c. when they are mingled in 
too great a Quantity with the others. The common 
Fault of our Wine is, that they cannot be kept the 
Year throughout ; they are apt to grow foul, or turn, 
as it is called, upon the leaſt Tranſport. 

The greateſt Part of our Citizens believe it to be the 
Fault of the Soil, principally the Vineyards planted in the 
Places where the Bottom af the Soil is Plaſter or tranſ- 
parent Stone, which is the Caſe of all that Extent of 
Ground, which begins from R. P. Capucins, as far as 
Aguilles, which they commonly call Payblanc; i. e. 

hite Country. But how many Vineyards have we 
planted in different Soils, that are ſubje& to the ſame 


Vice? It is generally agreed, that the Soil which they 


call Gris [Gray], is the beſt for Vineyards; neverthe- 
- leſs, it is found, that the Quarter of Molieres, of Re- 


fentance de. Barret, and of Montaguez, are not exempt 


- from this Vice. I am of the Opinion, that it proceeds 
from the Mixture of too great a Quantity of different 


Sorts of Grapes. ? I cannot deny, after Experience, but 
the Nature of the Soil, the Culture, and the Dung they 
uſe, contributes very much to this Vice; which is 
what I ſhall-hereafter-examine into. | 

Therefore it is neceſſary to know, what Grapes are 


fi to make good Wine, that may be in a Condition 


to be kept without being foul, or turning, and how to 


- make it. 


It is very trye, that a Perſon cannot make from one 


Vineyard a great Quantity of Wine, that ſhall be at 
the ſame Time good in Quality. A Vineyard ought 


to be -planted on thoſe high Grounds or Hills, which 


are expoſed either to the South, or South Weſt. 
And the Soil ought to be a Sort of brown, or ap- 


proaching to it. Thoſe which we call Arpielo, Ma- 


. Jauſene, and Savein, are Soils which are ſcarce proper 


. «> 


to nouriſh Stocks that will praduce Grapes for making 
Wine. . The Vineyards which are round about the 
eres Auguſiins Reformez, commonly called Saint Pierre 


are planted in a Soil of Saveon aforeſaid, very unfit for 


. 


producing Grapes of a delicate Reliſh, or for making 


good Wine 


Wine. 
he — into the Territory of Tholonet is, for 


the moſt Part, a Soil which our Country People call 


Malauſene; and alſo the Wines that they produce are 


none of the beſt. 


f » 


"Thoſe Grapes ought to be choſen, which grow upon 
Stocks that are planted in a Soil ſomewhat rocky. 

As to the Culture it is certain, that good Wine can- 
not be drawn from Grapes that have too much Nou- 
riſhment, and of which the Sap has not attained the 
leaſt Degree of Concoction or Ripeneſs. 

Thoſe which we call Ollieros, which are commonly 


dunged, and which they cultivate with Pains, give a 


great Quantity of Grapes ; but their great Nouriſhment 
is an Obſtacle to their making good Wine. Thoſe 


-which we call open Vineyards, are to be prefered to 


them. 


Me ought alſo to prefer the Grapes of old Vineyards 


to thoſe of young ones. The proper Vineyards for 
making good Wine, are thoſe which have been planted 
twenty five or thirty Years, the older they are, the 
more proper they are for making good Wine; and till 
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the Vineyard has been made ſeven or eight Years, good 
Wine ought not to be expected from it. 

As to the Choice of Grapes, we ought to mix ſome 
of the beſt Sorts that we have. Theſe Kinds are, of 


the white Grapes, the Aragnan, Roudeillat, Paſeau ' 


Blanc, Eftrani, Uni, and Aubree. Of the black, the Ca- 
talan, Bouteillan, Uni Negre. The Mult that is drawn 
from theſe Grapes ought to ferment in the Vat at leaſt 
three Weeks; when the Huſts muſt be ſeparated from 


the Moſt, 


It ought to be noted, that the Proportion which 
ſhould be kept between the quantity of theſe Kinds is 
different according to the Deſign which every one has 
of keeping theſe Wines. | 

The black 'Grapes, and above all the Catalan, and 
the Bouteillan, ſhould make more than half the Quan- 
tity of all the reſt. 7 

Thoſe that deſire to have a Wine of a deeper red, ſhou!d 
take a greater Quantity of black Grapes, and ought 
to let them ſtand a longer Time in the Vat, if they 
have Occaſion to change the Wine from Time to Time, 

They make White Wine of the Grapes they call Au- 
bier, Uni, Roudeillat, Aragnan, Pignolet. If they would 
have Wine proper to keep in the Heat of Summer, 


the ought to uſe none but Uni, Aubier, and Aragnan. 


Nobody is ignorant, that we have Wines made of 


but one Species of Grapes; as that of Muſcat Wine, 


and Claret : For the firſt they make uſe of Muſcats, as 
well white as red; for the ſecond, of the Grapes they 
call Clareto. 

They keep theſe Grapes with us, during the whole 
Winter, and ſome Part of the Spring, hanging upon a 
Beam in a Room. All Sorts of Grapes are not fit 
for keeping; thoſe Kinds that are called Pendoulars, or 
Rin de panſe, le Land de Poere, le Verdun, are the beſt 
for this Purpoſe; the Aragnan and Eftrani are ſo like- 
wiſe; alſo the Clareto, Muſcat, and red Uni; the Bar- 
baroux and the Eſpaguin, the Taulier, and the Roude- 
illat, will not keep ſo long. They ought to be gather- 
ed full ripe, and before the Rains; and none to be cho- 
fen but thoſe that grow upon old Stocks. 

They alfo preſerve thoſe Grapes to make what the 
Latins call Vue Paſſæ; not becauſe dried in the Sun, 
but becauſe they are expoſed to the Sun hanging; — 
call them in French dried Grapes; the Provincial; call 
them Panſes, They make Uſe of none but Grapes 
called Rin de Panſe or Pendulem, or of Rin Panſe Muſ- 
cat, to make the beſt Panſe. They alſo make uſe of 
the Grapes which are called Aragnans, which is the 
moſt common Panſe in the hoteſt Places. 

They alſo make uſe of the Grapes called Roudeillats, 


and the Plan Eftrani. The Grape which we call the 


Land de Pegerre, is not made uſe of with us for this 
Purpoſe, although I have been informed, that they are 
uſed in hot Countries near the Sea Coafts. They 
make their Panſes with us, after the following Manner; 
they tie the Grapes in a String, and put them upon 
another String at both Ends; then they plunge them into 
a boiling Lye, in which they mingle a little Oil, until 
the Grapes ſhrivel, and afterwards expoſe them to the 


Sun for ſix or ſeven Days; and then they lay them in 


Rows in Caſes, preſſing them gently. 
Wine is different in Virtue and Delicacy of "= 
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The Difference proceeds, for the moſt part, from the 
Jifferent Natures of the Grapes with which it is made, 
the different degree of their Maturity, and the Diverſi- 
ty of the Soil where the Vineyards are planted ; and al- 
ſo the different Culture of the Vineyards, and the Pre- 
paration of the Wine; to which may be added, the 
Difference of the Climates, according to the greater or 
leſſer Degree of Heat. 

The Romans, as we learn from Pliny, were very cu- 
rious in ſearching after the moſt excellent Wines: All 
their Differences conſiſted in the Places where they 
were made; as the Setinum, Cæcubum, Falernum, Gaus- 
ranum; Fauſtianum, Albanum, Surrentinunt, and Maſſi- 
cum, which where the moſt delicate Wines of tally in 
the Time of Pliny. Among the Wines of Greece, 
they eſteemed the Maronean, Tbaſian, Cretan, Coan, 
Chian, Leſbian, Icarian, Sinyrean, &c. Their luxurious 
Taſte carried them in Seatch of the Wines of Afra, as 
that of Mount Libanus, and others as may be ſeen in Pliny. 

It is to be noted, that the Romans had their moſt ex- 
cellent Wines trom Campania, which is now called 
Terre de Labour, a Province cf the Kingdom of Naples. 
Thoſe of the other Parts of Jtaly did not come near 
theſe laſt in Point of Excellency. The Falernian, Gau- 
raniar, and Maſſic, were made from Vineyards planted 
on the Hill round about Mondragon, at the Foot of 
which paſſes the River Garigliana, antiently called the 
tris. The Czcuban, which differs nothing from the 
Falernian but in Age, (this is that which the Latins call 
the Length of Time which the Wines are able to pre- 
ſerve their Strength), was produced in the Terre de La- 
bour, as the Fundanum and Amyclum were near Gacta, 
the Sueffanum of Sueſſa Pometia, a maritime Territory of 
the Kingdom of Naples; the Calenum about the Town 
of the Terre de Labour ; and alſo many others, with which 
that Province furniſhes the City of Rome. 

Theſe Wines which are very excellent in their Na- 
ture, acquired rather by Age, than by Art, a Degree 
of Perfection to which none of the other common 


Wines of Italy can attain. . 
The laſt, which the Greeks call Oligepbora and the 


Latins Tenuia and Paucifera, are very eaſily preſerved 
by the Cold, or rather by a freſh Air, and grow eager 
by Heat. Alſo thoſe which the Greeks call Polyphora, 
Multifera and Vinoſa, become more vigorous and ſpi- 
rituous by the Heat. 

The Grapes of which. the firſt are made,. abound in 
erude Phlegm ; the ſulpureous Parts of the Mult are 
more dilated. The laſt, on the contrary, are drawn 
from Grapes that are more ripe; of which the Muſt 
or the ſulphureous Parts which compoſe it, are concen- 
tred, and fixed by the Evaporation of the humid Parts 
which dilate it. To this may be added, the Abundance 


of the Sulphur of theſe laſt, which is the Cauſe of the - 


true Strength of theſe Wines; and it is by being open- 
ed that they acquire this Spirituouſneſs. It was only to 
procure this Opening, that the Antients invented the pre- 
paring theſe Wines in the Manner I am going, to- 
expreſs. . 

Pliny informs us, that in the Year 633, from the 
Foundation of Rome, they lodged their Tons full of 
Wine in Places covered, which were expoſed to the 
North, ſuch as we now call. Cellars. 


* 

On the contrary, thoſe Caſks which were filled. 
with vigorous and ſpitituons Wine, ſuch as Polypborum, 
weile ſet in an open Place, and expoſed to the Rain and 


Sun, and all the Injuries of the Weather. Thoſe 
which contained Wines of leſs Strength, were kept 
under Cover. Thoſe which were full of a weak Wine, 
were put into a hollow Place and covered with Earth. 

Galen, in his Book de antidot. Chap. 111. and in the 
Treatiſe of Vines, that is aſcribed to him, remarks - 
very much to the Purpoſe, That the Wines of the firſt. 
Order, or Polypbora, were preſerved-two or three Years 
in theſe cold Places; but if they let them lie there too 
long, they grew eager, if. they did not remove them 
to warmer Places; as they uſed to practiſe in Iſia, be- 
fore the Romans had any Knowledge of it; and it was 
by this Means that the People of Aa, as well as the 
Romans and Greeks, attained to the Art of making Wine 
keep ſo long. 

The moſt antient Epocha of the Preparation of theſe 
Wines among the Romans (as Pliny ſays) was about the + 
Yearof Rome 633. This Authour who lived a long 
Time after in 2 Time, aſſures us, that theſe 
Wines had been kept for the Space of a hundred Years, 
and that they grew thick to the Conſiſtence of Honey, 
ſo that they could not be drank without mixing them 
with Water. 

He alſo adds, Que genero/ius eſt vinum, eo majus ve- 
tuftate craſſoſcit; i. e. by how-much more generous the 
Wine is, by fo much the more it graws thick by 
Age. 'the fame that is ſeen in our Days in the Spa- 
ni Wines. 

This Thickneſs of the Wines, of which | am ſpeak- 
ing, is leſs extraordinary than that of the Wines of 
Afra, of which Galen ſpeaks in his Book of Reſpiration ; 
which being incloſed in large Flaſks, and ſuſpended 
near the Fire of their Chimnies, acquire, by the Eva- 
poration of the Humidity, the Hardneſs of Salt. What 
Ariſtotle ſays of the Wines of Arcadia, expoſed to the 
Fire and the Smoke, is yet more ſurpriſing ; ta exfic- 
catur. in utribus, ut deraſum bibatur; i. e. ſo dfied in 
the Bottles, that it is ſcraped off to be drank. It was 
ſo folid, that they were forced to ſcrape the Flaſks to 
drink it, and could not drink it. without diluting ig - 
with Water. 

The Romans prepared their Wines: after the follow. 
ing Manner: They took the Muſt that had run from 
the Grapes that had been-trod; they put them into a 
wooden Vat, of which the Staves had been bound to- 
gether by Hoops, or flexible Bands... 

After the Wine had been fermented all the Time 
neceflary for ſeparating the groſſeſt Impurities, they 
drew it out of the Vat to put it into Caſks, where it 
continued to ferment, and, to aſſiſt the Depuration, 
they Mingled as much Plaſter, or Chalk, or Clay, or 
Powder of Marble, or of Pitch, or of Salt, or of Re- 
ſin, or of Lee of new Wie, or of Sea Water, or of 
Myrrh,. or of aromatick Herbs, as they judged neceſ- 
ſary, every Country having its particular Mixture. 
And this is what the Latins call Conditura Vinorum. 

They left the Wine in the Caſks until- the Spring. 
following; alſo many left them until the ſecond or 
third Year, according to the Nature of the Wine, and 


the. Country; aſterwards they drew it out to put it into 
carthern. 
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earthern Veſſels, which they did over on the laſide 
with melted Pitch, and marked on the Outſide the 
Name of the Place from whence the Wine was made, 
and that of the Roman Conſuls, in whoſe Conſulate it 
was made, The Latint called this changing of the 
Wine from Caſks to earthen Veſſels, Diffuſio — 
or Vina defundere. 

They had two different Sorts of Veſſels; the one 
the Anpbora, and the other the C adus. Pancirollus and 
others ſay the Amphora was of a ſquare or cubick Figure. 
As to the Contents, Authors are not agreed, but- moſt 
ſuppoſed they held about eighty Pounds of Liquor, 
This Veſſel was contracted at the Neck. After it was 


filled with Wine, they ſtopped the Mouth cloſe with 


Cork. The Cade was of the Figure of a Pine Apple, 
which is ſuppoſed to contain halt as much more as the 


Amphora. Theſe Veſſels, being topped, were carried 


into a Room expoſed to the South, ſituated in the high- 


eſt Story of the Country-houſe where the Wine had 
deen prepared, This Place was called Apotheca. 


It was to diffipate the ſuperfluous Humidity of the 
Wine, that they expoled theſe Veſſels to the Heat of 
the Sun, and of -that of the Fire, and of the Smoke, 
which has given to this Place the Name of Fumarium, 


' becauſe of the Smoke which was gathered by the Fun- 


nel, through which the Smoke of the Fire was carried 
off, when it was lighted below. | 
Theſe Wines could be kept for two hundred Years, 


and would, as has been ſaid, arrive at the Conſiſtence 
. of Honey, during which, Adbuc Vina ducentis fere 


annis jam in ſpeciem redatla mellis aſperi; etenim hec na- 


tura vini in vetuflate eft, ſays Pliny, Lib. xiv. cap. 4. So 


that it is troubleſome to drink this Wine becauſe of its 
"Thickneſs, and in order to render it drinkable, they di- 
luted it with warm Water to give it a Fluidity, and af- 


terwards they paſſed it through a Strainer, and this they 


called Saccatio Vinorum, as Martial lays, 


Turbida ſolicito tranſmittere Cæcuba ſacco. 
It is true, they had other Wines of the ſame Nature, 
which they did not paſs through a Strainer, as the 

Meaſficum, which they only expoſed during a Night to 
the Air, to procure a Fluidity and Depuration, as Ho- 
race ſays, — ii. boys $ F . 

Ma ſſica fr celo ſupponas vina ſereno, 
— i 2 eft, tenuabilur aura, 
Et decedet odor nervis inimicus : at illa 
Integrum per ut lins vitiata ſaporem. 

This lukewarm Wine had been very * to 
drink, if they had not cooled it with Ice or Snow, whe- 
ther in mingling it with the Wine, or ſetting the Bot- 
tles in Ice. The moſt Luxurious mingled the Snow 


with the Wine, and paſſed it through a Silver Strainer, 


which Paulus, the Juriſconſult, cails Colum Vinorum, 
O the Method of planting Vineyards in Orleans. 

Of the Diſtance that ſhould be given to the Rows, and the 
. Breadth of the Paths, when a Vineyard is planted. 
The different Kinds of Plants. Of planting between, 

* ; and of digging np old Vines, and planting again. 
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The Trenches ought not to be opened till after the 


"Ground that is deſigned to be planted has been marked 


cut, to the end that a Length and Breadth, proportio- 


nable and uniform, may be given to all the Rows and 
Paths, as much as the Graund to be planted will permit. 
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And foraſmuch as the Vine receives its Nouriſhment in 
the Trench, it will be proper to give it ſome Inches in 


Breadth more than to the Paths. 


The moſt common Practice is to allow five. Feet in 
Breath for the Trench, and as much for the Path, when 
red Wines are planted, eſpecially the Auvernats, whoſe 
Branches ought always to be trained pretty long. This 
is the beſt Method for this Sort of Vines, and the Plants 


.ought to be planted two Feet ſix Inches diſtant one from 
another. Some do not exactly obſerve this Diſtance ; 


they allow but four Feet and a Half for a Trench, and 
the ſame for a Path 

There are alſo ſome that allow but a Foot and a 
Half Diſtance between each Plant, when the Trench 
and the Path have no more Breadth than that which I 
am about to mention, but the Vines planted ſo cloſe 
together ought, of Neceflity to be twiſted circularly ; 
and as their Roots will in a few Years, run one into 
another, the Vines will not laſt ſo long; beſides, they. 


will require to be a little oftener and more plentifully 


dunged than thoſe that have been planted at a greater 
Diſtance. 

Others on the contrary, allow near fix Feet for the 
Breadth, and ſometimes more for the Trench, and the 
Path, but this certainly is greater than is paſſible to dig 
or cultivate between the Stocks, which is the beſt Man- 
ner of performing this Work. And when they dig 
otherwiſe, they will have a great deal of Trouble to 
work to the Middle of the Trench, which nevertheleſs 
ought to be as well digged as the reit. 

But the YVignerons of Burgundy do not dig the whole 
Ground, for when the Diſtances, are fo large, they con- 
tent themſelves to touch but lightly the Middle ot theſe 
Trenches, and only dig about the Rows of Plants. It 


is then advantageous for the Citizens not to give ſo much 


Breadth to the Trenches. 

Thoſe. Vigneront, that purchaſe or rent Vineyards 
which have the Trenches fo wide, pluck them up often- 
times, that they may be able to plant others there, 
where they allow much leſs Breadth for the "Trenches, 
and the Diſtance between the Plants, without con- 
_— themſelves about the Vines laſting the leſs 
while. 

But the Citizens ought to follow a better Method, 
which is, to give five Feet for the Breadih of the 
Trench, and as much to the Path, and two Feet fix 
Inches for the Diſtance between each Plant, eſpecially 
when one plants Vines of Auvernet, becauſe theſe will 
furniſh Layers, fo the Trench muſt neceſſarily be lar- 
ger, and the Plants at greater Diſtances the one from 
the other, that they may find more Nouriſhment, and 
that the Shoots of the Vines may be extended the 
better. : 

A Vineyard planted after this Manner will laſt long- 
er, will detend itſelf better againſt the Winter's Froſts, 
will produce finer and better Fruit, which will ripen 
better, and of Conſequence make better Wine, and 
alſo, the Vignerens of Burgundy would find their Ac- 
count of planting. their Vines in this Manner, in that 
they would have fewer Vines to tie, - to-prune, and to 
diſbranch, c. becauſe there are à great many fewer 
Plants in thoſe whoſe Trenches and Paths are wide, 
and the Plants leſs crouded, and for this Reaſon there 


would 


| 
| 
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would be but few Vignerons but would be of this Opi- 


nion. 

When [1 ſay, that when one plants Auvernats, they 
ſhould have five Feet in Breadth for the "Trench, and 
as much for the Path, and two Feet fix Inches Diſtance 
between cach Plant, I ſpeak of thoſe Vines planted in 
a very good Bottom of Earth, becauſe they will laſt 
many Ages without being renewed after the uſual 
Manner. 

For as to thoſe Lands where one is obliged to renew 
the Vineyard in about twenty or five and —_———— 
it will be ſufficient to allow four Feet and a Halt for 
Breadth of the Trench, and the ſame for the Path, 
and twenty Inches for the Diſtance between each Plant, 
becauſe theſe Vines will not laſt a very long Time, by 
Reaſon the Roots will grow large, and ſpread far in the 
Earth, in ſuch a Manner that they would injure one 
another. I ſuppoſe, nevertheleſs, this Land to be 
paſſably good, for otherwiſe the Breadth of the Trench 
and the Path muſt be greater, and the Diſtance be- 


tween each Plant, or the Vineyard muſt be the oftener 


dunged. 


There are two Sorts of Plants, thoſe from Cuttings, . 


and from Layers. 


The Cutting is a young Shoot of the ſame Year that 


has no Roots.; they always leave at Bottom a Knot of 


the Wood of the preceding Year, Theſe are the moſt | 
commonly uſed. . They give it no other Management 


than to cut off the Claſpers, and the Tops, at the 
ſame Time that they take them off from- the Vines, 
and lay them down in the Earth in a Bundle, when they 
cut them before Winter, and cannot plant them till the 
Spring, | 

This Plant is good and commonly ſucceeds when 
it. has been well choſen, being planted in Lands well 
diſpoſed and well cultivated, but yet there-is an Incon- 
veniency in uſing it, and that when it is to be planted 
in Lands that are naturally. moiſt, .or that retain the 
Water, If it be planted early, and there fall cold 
Rains in great. Abundance, the Plant ſoaks in the Wa- 
ter, and the Skin or Rind comes off, and it periſhes 
inſtead of taking the Root; and if it be planted too late, 
and the great Heats and-Droughts overtake it before it 
has put forth Buds that are paſſably ſtrong, it is ſcorched, 
wherefore it is better to make uſe of the ſecond Species 
of Plants, not only .in theſe . Sorts. of Lands, but all 
others. 

The Layers are the long Shoots of Vines of three 
Years Growth, which have been layed down in the 
Ground, and have put out ſmall Roots ; theſe are better, 
and leſs liable to fail 3 they may be planted at all Times 
in Winter, and in any Kinds of Lands, provided they 
are ſuch as do not retain the Water. In this Caſe it 
were better to wait till March to plant them, or at leaſt 
till the Ground appears healthful, for we ſhould never 
plant in Ground which is very wet. 

Before the Layers are planted, they ought to be 
pruned, that is, to cut off a few of their Roots, and 
when they are weak at the Place where they were bent, 
theſe muſt not only be cut, but alſo the other Branches 
x Spurs, leaving that-which has the moſt and ſtrongeſt 

oots. 

The Layers are a great deal leſs. ſubje& to ſoak in the 
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Water than the Cuttings, becauſe having Roots before 
they were planted, they make new ones ſooner than 
thoſe which have none. 

It is true, theſe Layers ate more rare than the other, 
but it is an eaſy Matter to render them common enough, 
becauſe one may have whole Acres ot them, and all 
the Precaution that is neceſſary for it, conſiſts in making 
Layers, when they are well grown, from the Shoots. 
Theſe may be planted in two different Places, either 
in ſome Piece of Land deſigned ſolely for this Purpoſe, 
or in the Middle of each Ridge, at the Time-that a 
Vineyard is planted. 


If they be planted in a particular Piece of Ground, 


they muſt be laid in Rows betwixt the Vines, ſo 


that betwixt each Row and the Shoot there may be 
a ſufficiem Diſtance, that the Shoots may not hurt one 
another, and that the /igneron may have Room to paſs 
between them when he is trimming them, for he muſt 
hoe them three Times a Year to hinder the Weeds from 
growing about them, and choking them, and depriviag 
them of a Part of their Nouriſhment; - 

This Portion of Ground is a Sort of. Nurſery; ſince 
the Gardeners make them, that they may have Plante 
to plant in thoſe Places where they are wanting. 

I am alſo of the Opinion, that it is the Prudence of 
a Citizen to have on his Eſtate (eſpecially ſince the Cut- 
tings do not take Rovt but with Difficulty) a Place where 
he may always have Layers in as large a Quantity as 
he pleaſes, or ſhall ſuffice for all thoſe that ſhall not ſuc+ 
ceed, at leaſt if they be not well choſen, and which re- 
quire a 3 Care in their Cultivation. 

I ſhall conſider, at the End of the following Article, 
after what Manner we ſhould plant the Layers in the 
Ridges. 


It is for the Intereſt of a Citizen to order his Affairs 


ſo, that his Vineyard may be always full of Plants, to 
the end that it may produce a good Quantity of Wiae, 
becauſe it often happens, - notwithſtanding all the Pre» 
caution that can be taken to keep a Vineyard well fur- 


niſhed, that it will want to be ſupplied, by reaſon of 


the Quantity of Plants that die from Time to Time, 


becauſe one cannot always ſupply their Places by the 
Means of Layers, and likewiſe ſometimes there will not 
be Wood enough - upon the Vines that are near for that 


Purpoſe, and that it would not be proper to make uſe + 


of the Top of the Shoot, for ſeveral Reaſons that might 
be given, and therefore it will be per to place Plants 
between the others, 

Some Vignerons will ſay that it is very rare that theſe 


middle Plants fucceed in a Vineyard where they are 


planted, to which it may be anſwered, that it is true, 
that a middle Plant may not ſucceed, when the Earth 
has net been well prepared before the Planting, or when 
it has no other Management but that of the Vineyard 


=y 


in common, but it is very cectain that it will ſcarce - 
fail, if Care be taken, aſter the Vintage, to pluck up 
the dead Shoots, to open the Earth to a good Depth + 
before Winter, not only to the end that it may mellow, . 


but alſs that the Vines may not be damaged in cutting 
off Part of its Roots, by which it would greatly bd 
weakened, if it were to be done before the Spring, and 
if in every Hole were put a Baſket of freſh Earth or 
about the twentieth Part of a Scuttle full of Well rotted 
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in the Vineyard 


Reaſon that a middle Plant ſhould every 
the empty Places, to the end that they may be filled out 
with the Layers. 

| Of the Time and different Manners of planting a Vineyard. 


VIT 


Dong, eſpecially when tbe Plant is ſet in ſtony, elayey 


or gravelly Ground, 

I have ſeen among Vines very ſtrong in Wood, and 
of a hundred Years of age, a middle Plant very ſtrong 
to the the third Eye, and which always continued to do 
well, and I can affirm that theſe Vines are planted in as 
ſtrong Lands as any are in our Plot of Vineyards. Now 
if the middle Plant does well there, as it is certain it 
does, we may take it for granted that it will ſtill do bet- 
ter in thoſe Lands which are light, and hence it is, that 
there is not any Land where one may not plant it, or 
where it will not ſucceed. 

Perhaps the Fignerons may fay that a middle Plant 
will be worth. nothing among young Vines, becauſe 
theſe. puſh with ſo much Force, that their Shoots would 


choke it. 


I agree that it may fometimes ſo happen, but.then this 
is a Proof that the Year following there will be found 
Wood enough to make Layers there. 
Therefore, it would be uſeleſs. to fet a middle Plant, 
becauſe it is more likely to fail, and likewiſe it will not 
produce Fruit ſo foon as the Layers, which produce it 
the ſame Lear in which they are made. 

This Reaſoning is more juſt than the Conſequence 
that they would draw . from thence ; that is to fay, that 


it would be uſeleſs to plant. a middle Plant; for if a 


Vigneren ſhould every Year cut off the Wood of the 


Vineyard, which might ſerve for the making the Layer, 
and not ſet a middle Plant there, the Vacancy that 


would be there, would never be filled ; and this is the 
Year be ſet in 


Lands being of different Natures, there ought alſo to 


be different Times of planting. 


In Lands that are ſandy, or full of Flints, the Bottom 


or Soil of which does not retain the Water, one may 


plant and interplant after the Severity of the Winter, wi- 


thout being under any Apprehenſion of the Plants not 


ſucceeding; becauſe theſe Sorts of Lands never retain- 
ing the Water, are always wholeſome at the Bottom ; 
and therefore the Plants ſet in them will ſucceed. 


They do not ordinarily plant in the Lands of Oliver, 


Ft. Meſmin, &c. whole Pieces of Vines entire in the 


Places where they have been already, becauſe the Cuſtom 
is, not to pluck up in theſe Lands thoſe Plants that they 


find good either as to Wood or Kind. 


As for myſelf, I have always found, that theſe diffe- 


rent Stools, mixed among very ſmall ones, make a gro- 


teſque Figure in one and the ſame Piece of Land, and 
could never approve of this ridiculous Method. 
In ſtrong Lands, or ſuch as retain the Water, one 


- ought not to plant but in the Month of April or Begin- 
ning of May, . becauſe it is not eaſy to make a Vine take 
| Root in theſe Sorts of Lands, the Years being often 
very hot and dry, or very. rainy, which are equally to 


be feared, in reſpect to the Plant ſet in them. 
And as, in an Eſtate of but ſmall extent, it often 


happens that the Lands are of different Natures, and 
that of conſequence the Plants of one certain Species 
will not do well but upon one Part of theſe Lands, and 


will ſucceed ill in another, and that the Seafons are dif- 


1 


ferent one from another, and fince they too often happen 
to be either too hot, or too cold and rainy, and that 
the Kinds of the Plants are good or bad, according to 
their Nature, and that of the Ground on which th 
are planted, and the Difpoſition of the Seaſon, I am 
of Opinion, to be more certain not to plant any Plants 
but what will ſucceed, and to have always ſome Vin- 
tage to gather, that it will be proper to plant ſeveral 
Kinds of Plants, according to the Lands that they 
will agree beſt with, eſpecially if we be not very fure, 
that one Species of Plant will do better than all others : 
In ſuch Caſe, we ſhould plant none but that which may 
ſucceed there, | 

When I ſay that it is often advantageous to have 
different Kinds of Plants in 4 certain extent of Land, 
I do not mean that you ſhould put many Kinds of 
Plants in one and the ſame Ridge, or in one and the 
ſame Row, as is common for Fignerons to do, when 
they plant vu for thoſe who are obliged to make 
but one Sort of Wine of all Sorts of Grapes, which, 
nevertheleſs, they would have paſſed for pure Auvernat, 
although there is not in it, perhaps, above a third Part, 
but I mean that in e different Kind of Land there 
ſhould be planted but one Kind of Plant, to the end 
that, every Kind being ſeparate, we may, in the Time 
of Vintage, eaſily make fach Wine as we deftre, which 
wilt be very difficult, if all the different Species of Plants 
be planted confuſedly one among another, for there 
will fcarce be found among the Vintage Gatherers, ei- 
ther Men or Women, ſuch as have Skill enough to dif. 
tinguiſh them, and beſides, if they had, it would be a 
Loſs of Time. | 

A Vineyard may be planted after two Manners, ei- 
ther upon the even Ground, or in open Rows. 

In planting upon the even -Ground, when the Land 
has been leveled and marked out, they make a Hole 
with a Spade to put in the Plant, bat it ought, never- 
theleſs, to be ſuppoſed that this Land has been pre- 
pared, and well trenched. 

The Manner of planting a Vineyard in open Rows is 
almoſt the only one in Uſe in the Orleannois, and is, 
without Contradiction, the beſt. In that it is certain, 
that in planting in this Manner, the Earth has been open- 
ed and removedeven tothe Bottom, which by this means 
will -become better furniſhed, and the Roots of the 


Vine will be capable of ſpreading themſelves. 


The beſt Time to plant Cuttings which have been 
bundled and buried in the Ground, -is when the Rind 
ſwells, which may be known by a Kind of Protuberance 
riſing round about the Wound, and alſo by the Buds be- 
ing juſt ready to open, and that the Cuttings may not 
dry too much, they ought to be kept for ſome Time in 
a Veſſel full of Water, and not to be taken from thence, 
but as they are planted, for if the Heat ſhould ſhrivel 
thoſe that are planted, they will not fo readily take 
Root, and many of them might die. 

For this Reaſon it is better to plant a Vineyard in a 
rainy moiſt Seaſon, or at leaſt cloudy, than when it is 
too hot, or there is a too drying Wind. | 

They commonly make uſe of two different Utenſils 
of Iron to make the Hole where they put the Cutting 
of the Plant, either a Spade, or a large Kind of Pick- 
ax, The firſt is the moſt proper to make good Work, 
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ided the Earth be wrought the whole Length and a tough thick Skin, If one ſhould gather them then, 


Breadth of the Trench, and alſo the Depth that the 
Plant is laid, that is to ſay, as far as the Hollow of the 
rth. 

ä — they make uſe of the ſecond Utenſil, it is 
commonly with a Defign to make bad Work for the 
lazy Vignerons content themſelves in making a Hole to 
put the Cutting of the Plant in, without digging the reſt 
of the Ground. TT 

But by this laſt Way of planting it, often happens 
that the young Roots of the Plants finding nothing but 
hard Earth, into which they are not able to penetrate, 
it is inzpoſſible that they ſhould be able to extend them- 
felves as they would do, ina Land that has been expoſed 
to the Air, Froſts, Cc. by the good Digging that has 
been given it, when the Trench has been dug with the 
Spade the whole Length. 

Of gathering the Vintage. 

The Vintage of the Auvernats being the moſt precious 
of all thoſe which we have to make in this Plot of Vine- 

rds, in order to have good Wine, we ought to attend 
the Maturity of the Grapes. 

And as there are certain Soils, where the Grapes, 
having been cut a little too green, are too much fer- 
mented in the Vat, and others, on the contrary, cut ve- 
ry ripe, are but little fermented, which keep the better. 
It is abſolutely neceſſary that thoſe who have thoſe 
Vineyards do —_— apply themſelves to be acquainted 
with the Quality of their Ground. 

But one may ay, in the general, of all the good 
Auvernats of this Country that they ought to have al- 
ways one Point of green when they are gathered, par- 
ticularly when the Year has been hot, and the Lands 
where they grew have been fat, or very much dunged, 
for it is not ſufficient, when one would have good Wine, 
to cut the Grape in its Degree of Maturity, but he mult 
take a fit Seaſon to do this in. As thus, one ought 
neither to begin nor continue to gather when it rains, 
though many are not very ſcrupulous as to this Point, for 
they ſay the Wine will ſell never the worſe for it, 

own that it may ſometimes happen ſo, but it ought 
to be allowed me that it has a bad Quality, One ought 
alſo to ſee to it, that the Dew, that falls often very plen- 
tifully in this Seaſon, be entirely diſſipated, and that 
there be no Dew either upon Grapes, or the Leaves of 
the Vines, for it is found by Experience, that for the 
little Quantity of Water there is in this Sort of Wine, 
it loſes a great deal of its Quality. 

"Therefore the Seaſon cannot be too fine for cutting 
the Auvernats, for this Reaſon : In a great many Vine- 

ard Plots in this Kingdom, as in Burgundy, and other 
Pins where the Wines have great Reputation, they 
do not gather their Vintage, but during the fineſt Part 
of the , =} that is to ſay, the Gardeners begin their 
Work very late, and leave off ſome Hours before Sun- 
fet, and the Wine is the better for it. 

It is true that ſometimes it 1s good to wait for the fal- 
ling of the Rains, but this ought to be ſome Weeks, or 
at teaſt many Days, before the Vintage, and not in the 
Time of gathering. 

As for Example When no Rain has fallen for a long 
Time, and the Grapes have been ſhriveled by the Heat, 
tbat there is ſcarce any Thing but Grape Stones, and 


they would yield but very little Wine, and alſo it might 
turn to a Tartneſs, as it happened for the moſt part to 
the red Wines of the Year 1718, which was extraordi 
ay” > and dry. 
then we ought not to gather the Grapes ſo ſoon as 
the Rain that we have waited for is fallen, becauſe the 
Grapes ought to have Time to have the Advantage of 
it, which may be known when the Berries grow large, 
and tall upon the Ground, 0 | 
As to the other Sorts whether red or white, they 
may be gathered with leſs Precaution, but they 
muſt always have their Degree of Ripeneſs, according 
to the different Lands on wiich the Vineyards are 


planted. 
Of the Mines made in Orleans. 

For a long Tune, at Paris and other Places, there 
have been thoſe who have endeavoured to decry the 
Wines of our Vineyard Plots, eſpecially the red Wines. 
In the mean time it is obſervable that thoſe, who ſpeak 
of them with the . greateſt Contempt, cannot do with- 
out them, but procure them as they did formerly, 
either to put off their weak Wines, without Colour, or 
that ſome have other Faults, and alſo to preſerve the 
fineſt, moſt delicate, and moſt celebrated. 

For the Wines of Burgundy are no ſooner braught in, 
than they mix them with our Wines to drink them, ſo 
long as they laſt, and there is this to be ſaid of our 
Wines, that there is not one ſingle Wine Merchant at 
Paris, who has not our Wines in his Vaults, not only 
for mixing with others which are meaner, but for ſelling 
without any Mixture, for though they have much 
Strength, yet, for all that, they do not fail to ſell them 
pure, as well for their Tables as their Offices, to thoſe 
that have the Curioſity to drink a Wine that is good, 
natural, and without Sophiſtication, 

The Rapes which are yearly made, and the great 
Quantity of Wines, both red and white, which they | 
are ſo ſolicitous to purchaſe a long time before they are 
made, in order to tranſport them from Paris into Flan- 
ders, Holland, and England, and as far as the American 
Iflands, where they drink good to the very laſt Drop, 
are, in my Opinion, ſufficient Proofs that our Wines 
are not ſo contemptible as they would repreſent them. 

For it muſt be owned, that if they had not ſuch good 
Qualities, or if they had any Fault, they would not 
come in Search of them ſo far, and would not take ſuch - 
Care to furniſh themſe ves with them in Time. 

Some ſay that our Wines being harſh, red, and too 
violent, they are not ſo agreeable to be drank, and that 
thoſe that drink them to any Exceſs ſind themſelves in- 
commoded, which never happens to them when they 
drink the ſame Quantity, or even a greater, of the 
Wines of Champaign and Hurgendy, and many other 
Vineyard Plots of the Ki 

I anſwer that theſe pretended Faults are the real 
Qualities of the Wines, and thoſe are what cauſe them 
to be ſo much ſought after, for this very Colour and 
Harſhneſs (provided that it be not too much fermented 
in the Vat) ſerve to give 2 Quality to other Wines that 
are weak, which would never be verded to any Advan- 
tage without being mixed with others. 

ides, if the Harſhneſs of them, which they fome- 
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times have, be their Fault, this is not always fo, it is 


but accidental, and may be prevented by letting them 
remain leſs Time in the Vat. 

As for the Inconvenience that thoſe are ſenſible of, 
that drink too much of it, it is a very eaſy Thing for 
them to remedy that themſelves ; they need only drink 
leſs of it, and then it would not incommode them. 

As for Example : Aqua Vite is not drank in ſo great 
a Quantity as Wine, nor a ſtrong Wine as a weak one. 
When the Wire is very ſtrong, they ought to drink 
Water with it, or drink leſs of it; then it would nou- 
riſh a Perſon, inſtead of wearing his Body, or ſtupe- 
fying his Spirits, Thus, when one is ſenſible of any 
bad Effects from our Wines, it is not from their Qua- 
lity that they proceed, but from their Quantity, which 


People know not how to uſe rightly. 


Whatſoe ver ill-founded Prejudice may be taken up 


againſt the Wines of our Vineyard Plots, it muſt ne- 


vertneleſs be allowed that we have the Advantage over 
the greateſt Part of other Wines, that we are able to 
make them ſuch as we would have, and ſuch as are de- 


- manded, that is to ſay, a delicate Wine fit for preſent 
drinking, red without being harſh, and more or leſs 


hard, without loſing its Quality, and thus we are able 
to make a Wine equally good to drink through the 
_— Courſe of the Year, and alſo for many Years 
Alter. 

There are in this Kingdom many Vineyard Plots, 
the Wines of which have this bad Quality, and yet 


theſe are the Wines that are ſo much boaſted of, which 
will not keep the Year without ſpoiling, if they were 


not preſerved by ours, which have more of the Quali- 
than they. 

But if thoſe, who put ſo great a Slight upon our 
Wines, ſhould ſay we do not know how to make them, 
they would reaſon more juſtly than they do, when they 
would have us to believe that our Wines are not good, 
for they ought to allow that they are good in them- 
ſelves, and we ſhall agree, that it there is any Favlt in 
them, it is by Accident, ſince it only proceeds from the 
Manner of making it. p 

Then it muſt be ſaid that the Wines of Orleans are 


good, but they make them ill, and then there is nothing 


more wanting, but to avoid the Faults in the Manner of 
making, and that is what I am going to treat of. 

We have in this Plot of Vineyards fo many different 
Sorts of Soils and Plants, that it would not be eaſy to 
give a DireQion for the Manner of making the Wines 

rom each of them; I can only fay in the general, that 
in order to make good Wine, the Soil ought to be pro- 
per for the Vines, well expoſed to the Sun, on a gen- 
tle Declenſion from the Nagth to the South, rather dry 
than moiſt; that the Plants ſet there be of a good 
Kind, and well choſen ; that the Vineyard be rather 
old than young, never dunged, or but very little, but 


rather earthed, and always well wrought, and in the 


proper Times to work them, and that the Grapes have 
a certain Degree of Ripeneſs before they be cut, and 
that they be tunned after they have been trodden, when 


one would make Wine that ſhould have a Colour, and 


not for preſent drinking. - 
It is certain that when all theſe Things concur, it 


will be eaſy to make good Wine; but there ate yet 
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other Things to be obſerved, of which I ſtall ſpeak in 
the following Part of this Article, 

They make in this Plot of Vineyards, as well as in 
many others, both Red Wine and White; I ſhall ſpeak 
firſt of the Red, and afterwards of the White; of 
which there are a few Things to be ſaid. 

The beſt and moſt precious Wines of all that are 
made in this Plot ot Vineyards, is the Auvernat, Of 
this there are ſix Species; viz. the Auvernat Teint, the 
Black, Red, Gray, and two Kinds of Whites ; which 
are the white Auvernat of Soler, and that of the Low 
Country. | 

The Auvernat Teint is the redeſt ; and as it has al- 
ways the Quality, it gives the Colour and the Body to 
the other Auvernats, and prevents them from growing 
ropy. And when it is mingled with the red only, they 
ought to let it remain in the Vat a little while; eſpe- 
cially in thoſe Years, that there is Reaſon to believe 
the Wine will take as much Colour as they would that 
it ſhould have, or where it grows on a Soil where the 
Wine has always been accuſtomed to have Colour 
enough by being turned but a little, 

Some pretend, that one Quart, or thereabouts of the 
Wine [de Teint] of the Tincture, or of [groſs Noir] the 
large black, to a Vat of fifteen Puncheons of red Au- 
vernat, will have a good Effect. 

I own that it will give it a fine Colour, without ren- 
dering it harſh, provided it be not tunned too long ; 
but as this Teint, or this groſs Nair, have no Quality 
but that of giving it the Colour, I am of Opinion, that 
the Auvernat Teint, which is very red, ſubſtantial, and 
vinous, produces a better Effet ; but it requires only 
to put more of that of the Teint, than of the groſs 
Noir; becauſe the Auvernat colours a great deal leſs 
than thoſe two Kinds of Grapes. 

The riper both the one and the other are, the more 
Wine they yield, and the more Colour they have ; and 
for this Reaſon they ought never to be gathered, but 
when they are in their perfect Maturity. 

The Auvernat Teint ought not to be planted indiffe- 
rently in all Sorts of Land, becauſe it will not do well 
in alf; and for this Reaſon, thoſe who would have 
them, ought at firſt to plant but a few, to ſee if they 
will ſucceed in their Lands. Alſo Care muſt be taken 
not to mix them with others in planting, that one may 
the better know what Quantity we ſhould put into every 
Vat; which will be difficult to do, ii they were planted 
confuſedly with other Auvernats, or red Plants, to make 
thence good mixed Wine. 

Although the Auvernat Teint is .a very good Grape 
of itſelf, yet it muſt be owned, that if too much of it 
be put into the red Auvernat, it will alter the Quality 
of it; for the laſt Wine is never better than when it is 
made without any Mixture of other Grapes ; and it has 
ordinarily as much Colour and Strength as it ſhould 
have, not only to maintain itſelf by itſelf, but alſo to 
put off other Wines of an inferior Quality. 

But then I ſuppoſe, that this red Auvernat grew up- 
on good Lands; he there are ſome which of them- 


ſelves do not give enough to the Wines that they 
produce; in this Caſe it is good to plant the Auvernat 
Teint. 0 


It is true, that this Wine being mixed, will not » 
| 0 
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ſo fine, as if it were only the pure red Auvernat; but 
then again, it will maintain itſelf better; and when 
one would make an Auvernat, which has a ſtrong Tart- 
neſs, and a good Flavour, without having any Colour, 
ou mult put to the red Auvernat, about the ſeventh 
Part of the Melier, or of good white Auvernat, ſuch as 
now grows in the Vineyards of Blois; but that one may 
be able to make this Mixture, it is neceſſary, that this 
Melier, or white Auvernat, be ripe at the ſame Time as 
the red Auvernat. 

A Wine made after this Manner, is ſo excellent, and 
ſo diſguiſed, that it is made to paſs for pure Burgundy 
Wine; and is ſold at Paris and other Places as ſuch, 
in wicketed Bottles. The beſt Wine Conners are there 
deceived every Day. 

The Auvernat, without Diſtinction, is red; = al- 
ſo name it from its Skin, which is brown, becauſe its 
Colour is not of ſo deep a red as that of the Auvernat 
Teint, and becauſe it is deeper than the grey Auvernat, 
which is almoſt quite white, and that too when it has 
been tunned very much. "This kind of red Auvernat is 
the moſt common among the black Auvernats, and one 
of the beſt Wines that grow in this Plot of Vineyards. 

The [Auvernat Noir] black Auvernat is very uncom- 
mon in this Country, and known by few Perſons ; its 
Berry is rounder than the other Auvernats ; its Skin is 
as black as Jet, and that is the only Thing that it is 
known by. There is alſo another Species of it, which 
ſome Vignerons call the Auvernatsof T ours ; it differs no- 
thing from the red, but in that its Wood is very big as 
well as its Fruit. The Grape is long and well filled; 
and it were to be wiſhed, that this Kind was not ſo ſcarce 
in this Country; forit is the fineſt, and one of the beſt 
that we have. 

The gray Auvernat is neither white, black, nor red; 
but of a gray or Pearl Colour, when at the greateſt Ma- 
turity. But ſome have made this Obſervation, that in 
certain Lands this Colour becomes black in about 
twelve or fifteen Years after the planting of theſe 
Vines ; but nevertheleſs without loſing their Quality. 
The Change of the Colour does not come univerſally. 
1 have ſeen Vineyards very old, that did produce the 
Auvernat of this Quality. 

When this gray Auvernat has been made off-hand, 
or when it has been tunned but a very little while, and it 
is once gone from this Vineyard Plot, and is denominated 
by a borrowed Name, it is an eaſy Matter to make it paſs 
for ſuch a Wine as is deſired ; whether it be fold as it 
is, or whether it be mingled with others of a higher Co- 
lour. But this Mixture muſt be made in ſuch a Manner, 
that the Quantity of the gray Auvernat be not abſorbed 
by the Red that is mixed with it. 

Of making Wines in Orleans. 

The Grapes being cut, and carried from the Vine- 
yard to the Prefs, they tread them either in a Scuttle, 
which they place there, or in a Vat, when the gathering 
of the Vintage is finiſhed; or, in fine, they caſt them 
into a Trough of .a Wine Preſs to be bruiſed. Alſo 
ſometimes they carry them directly to the Preſs; but 
this is when they would make Wine fit for preſent drink- 
ing, and that it is not fermented in the Vat at all. 

Thoſe who make uſe of a Scuttle to bruiſe their 
Grapes, cannot poſſibly tread the Grapes well, or at 
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leaſt they will be a long Time in doing it, and have a 
great deal more Trouble, in that they are obliged to 
raiſe up, with all their Strength, the Puncheons in 
which they tread the Grapes, to caſt them into the 
Vat with the Marc, in order to work it all toge- 
ther. 

The Manner of bruiſing the Grapes in the Vat when 
it is filled, 15 much worſe than the firſt; in that, not- 
withſtanding all the Precaution that can be taken, and 
whatever Time is allowed to endeavour to do this Work 
well, it is abſolutely impoſſible it ſhould - ſucceed ; for 
when the Wine has been tunned as much as it ought, 
and they have put it on the Prefs with its Marc, there 
will be a Part of the Grapes that have not been half 
bruiſed, and this cauſes the Marc to yield leſs Wine, and 
there is not all the Colour that it might have; and 
therefore the Grapes ought never to be bruiſed this 
Way, when it can be done otherwiſe. 

But if this be a Loſs to the Citizens, not to draw 
from the Marc all the Wine which it ought to yield, if 
all the Grapes had been well bruiſed ; yet it affords an 
Advantage to the Vigneron, in that his Drink will be ſo 
much the better. 

As there is an Inconvenience in treading the Grapes, 
either in a Scuttle, or a Vat, as I ſhall make it appear, 
it will be better to make uſe of a Wine Preſs ; that is, 
without Contradiction the beſt Way to bruiſe the 
Grapes. 

And beſides, a Wine Prefs will ſerve for four Baſkets, 
when the other will not ſerve for two, if they make 
uſe of a Scuttle ; for according to the Meaſure that the 
Grapes are bruiſed in the Wine Preſs, the Wine falling 
into the Vat, does not riſe above the Grape; by which 
it may be more eaſily known whether the Grapes have 
been well or ill trod before the Marc is turned into the 
Vat ; or it is a great deal more eaſy to puſh it with 
the Foot, when the Trap Door of the Trough is 
lifted up, than to liſt up the whole with bodily Strength, 
as they are obliged to do, when they tread in a Scut- 
tle. 

The Trough of the Preſs ought to be ſet in a Kind 
of Litter, and placed upon, or over the Vat ; but 
when the Covering of the Structure, where the Preſs 
is, is low, it muſt be placed over the Middle of the 
Preſs without a Litter ; then there will be little more 
Trouble, becauſe it muſt be emptied into the Vat with 
a Bucket or Scuttle ; but this is no great Matter, there 
are Hands enough to do this Work. | 

The Grapes having been trodden, as before, the 
Marc may be thrown into the Vat, either with the 
Grape and Skins, or ſeparate the one from the other ; 
this depends on the Manner after which one would 
make the Wine, 

When it has been tunned a conſiderable Time, the 
Wine is leſs green, leſs ſubje& to be ropy, and better 
for keeping, than if it were done off-hand, or fit for 
preſent drinking. 

But if the Grape be tunned too much, it takes from 
it much of its Quality ; becauſe it leaves a Harſhneſs, 
which renders it not fit for drinking for above a Year 
in certain Lands; and in others it never loſes the Taſte 
of the Grape Stone; and when with this Excefs of the 
Vat, it has a Colour as red as Ox Blood, it is 2 
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which they call Greſfer or Matin ; and it is commonly 
faid it is better to keep than to drink. 

When a Wine has this Fault, one cannot render it 
— but by minghog it with good dry new White 

ine. 

Then it is this Exceſs of the Vat, which renders our 


Wines hard, and makes them diſeſteemed without any 
Diſtinction, although all our Wines are not made after 


this Matter, But it is an eafy Matter to avoid this 
Fault, which renders our Wines contemprtible. 
There are thoſe who tun the Grape Stone with the 
Skin, and would give to their Wine only that Degree of 
the Vat, which it ought to have, and not to be — 
they draw it out from Time to Time by a Pipe, or by 
ſome little Hole which they make in the Vat, but this 
I do not approve of for Reaſons to be given in the fol- 
towing Article. | 
Others make uſe of a Vine Prop, or ſome other Piece 
of Wood, which they thruft into the Vat, from 
whence they draw it ont quick, and let it drop into a 
Glafs where they examine if it have Colour enovgh, 
and if it makes a Circle or Scum, and boils and bub- 
bles, which they call faire le roue : Others watch till the 
Marc is tifen to ſuch a Height, and make a Judgment 
that. 
won tor myſelf, I am of the Opinion, that it would 
be a farer Way to thruſt one's Hand a pretty Way into 
the Vat, (which I ſuppoſe to be raiſed, and 1o have 
been worked,) to take from thence a Handful of the 
Marc, and to — it te one's Noſe, as the Dyers do, to 
Judge of the Diſpoſition of their Vats; then one may 
now if the Wine be made, and if it has Cotour 


enough. 

When it ſmells ſweet, you ſhould let it work a little 
longer in the Vat, until it has foſt that Smell, and has 
a ſtrong Scent that affects the Nofe ; then it ought to 
be taken; for one Quarter of an Hour at moſt is ſuffi- 


cient to force it. 


A Wine taken in its proper Degree of the Vat, will 
never taſte of the Grape Stone; it will be always fit to 
drink, and alſo will keep good for mary Years. 

I agree affo, that the Wine that had been turned too 
mach, becomes tart atid harſh, and that is what takes 
away its Quality ; and as it is the Grape Stone, and net 
the Skin, that cauſes this Tartneſs and Harſhneſs, the 
Means to prevent this Inconvenience is, in being very 


careful as to the Decree of the Vat that is given to the 


Wine. 

But as one may often be deceived in giving it too 
much or too little of the Vat, I think the ſureſt Wa 
would be, to ſtone the Grapes when they are trampled, 
before they ate put into the Vat. 

This Work would not be ſo much Trouble as it may 
be imagined ; for one Stoner would ſuffice to employ 
one Treader, let him tread as faſt as he can. 

When the Grapes are bruiſed in a Wine Preſs, ſeveral 


may employ themſelves in ſtoning. One Method of 


doing it is, to put them into a Baſket plated, &c. about 


"fix Feet long, four Feet broad, and ten or twelve 


Inches high; and that this may not be any Incum- 
brance, it may be placed about the Middle of the Prefs, 
"and have two Men to ſift and feparate the Skins from 
the Grape Stones, | 
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I find that a Cribble is much more convenient ; for 
it takes up leſs Room, and there needs but one Man to 
work above ; and the Work will be as eaſily, or more 
eaſily done. | 

I have ſeen many of theſe Cribbles ; but that which 
I am going to deſcribe, appears to me to be the moſt 
commodious. 

The Cribble for ſtoning the Grapes ought to be made 
with Braſs Wire; becauſe this is more pliant, and does 
not ruſt ſo much, and laſts longer than Iron Wire. 
The Holes ought to be an Inch in Breadth, almoſt of 
an octagonal Figure; it is worked upon two Hoops 
Joined together, the one upon the other; and when it is 
finiſhed, it is to be c+ vered with a third Hoop or Band, 
that is about four Inches high. 

As the Marc is falling in by the Wine being preſſed 
out, and is riſen to the Height of the Cribble, they put 
under to ſupport it, a Band of Wood, or little Hoop, 
two or three Fingers high, which goes round at the 
Bottom of the Cribble ; and befides this, four round 
Iron Bars of the Thickneſs of a little Finger ; becauſe 
if they were broad, the Skins of the Grapes would reſt 
there, which would hinder the other from paſſing. 

It is proper to put theſe Iron Bars in ſuch a Manner, 
that two of the four may ſuſtain the other two, and 
that they may be all of one Length. 

The Ends ought to croſs the two Hoops, and to co- 
ver the third ; and they muſt be joined to many Places 
of = Trelafe of Braſs Wire, which may be double or 
treble. 

The Wood of the Hoop ought be notched in two 
Places over againſt one another, and about an Inch in 
Depth, and three in Breadth, according to that of the 
Staves upon which it is to be placed ; and theſe Staves 
ſhould be placed upon a Scuttle reſting upon the Vat, 
upon which they tread the Grapes. 

It is alſo proper that theſe Notches be plated with 
Iron, and that they have two Handles or Graſps of 
Iron, pretty thick and round, to prevent the hurting 
the Hands of him that manages the Cribble, becauſe it 
is weighty, and there is often Occaſion to remove it 
from Place to Place. ; 

This Cribble may be about a Foot in Height, eight 
or nine in Circumference, and an Inch in Thickneſs at 
the Top, and ſomething more at the Bottom; becauſe 
of a Band of Wood that is placed round about to ſuſtain 
the Trelaſe, as I have ſaid before. 

The Treader having bruiſed the Grapes, inſtead of 
puſhing the Maſs in the Vat with his Foot, as is done 
when he would tun the Grapes with the Skin, it is 
taken either with a Bowl, or a Pail, or with the Hand, 
and put into the Cribble ; then the Stoner ſeparates the 
Marc as well as he can, the Skin from the Stone, and 
caſts the latter into a Veſſel that ſtands near him; and 
when that is filled with the Grapes, they carry it to the 
Middle of the Preſs in a Pail, or in a Baſket, and 
from Time to Time empty into the Vat, the Skins and 
the 2 which are in the Veſſel, which has been 
ſtoned. 

The Buſineſs of the Vintage Gatherers being finiſhed, 
they put the Mare and all the Stones that are upon the 
Middle, and they lower the Plank to draw from thence 
the Wine that is found there, 

| Some 
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Some give it another bruiſing, but I believe very 
unprofitably ; for that cannot get out much Wine 3 
and alſo that which they get from theſe Stones has no- 
thing but a Harſhneſs ; but nevertheleſs one may, be 
cauſe there is a little of it, mingle it with the other, 
that is in the Vat. 

One Marc of Grapes, which one may reckon ten 
- Poingons, may yield about fifty Pints of Wine, or there- 
abouts. This depends upon the Size of the Grapes, 
and the Heat which has been during the Time of the 
Vintage gathering. | ö 

The Wine being boiled with its Skin, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, from Time to Time, if it have Co- 
lour enough; and if it be ſufficiently made, to be 
drawn off; and when it is found that it is not yet red 
enough, the Mare muſt be thruſt down in the Vat in 
order to give it the Colour, and never to be forced; 
you may alſo cover the Vat with a coarſe linen Cloth 
double, and put the Board of the Preſs upon that, in 
Caſe one is apprehenſive, that it will loſe a Part of its 
Strength. 

It is not the ſame, when the Stone is left and put in- 
to the Tun with the Wine, becauſe then it will eaſily 
force ; whereas this Inconvenience never happens when 
the Grapes have been ſtoned; for this Reaſon it ought 
always to be done; one is ſure to have Wine well 
made, and ſuch as may be kept many Vears without 
ſpoiling, according to the Time that has been left to 
ferment. 

And if all our red Wines were made in this Manner, 
we ſhould not have Occaſion to ſay, as it hath heen 
ſaid for a long Time, that our Wines are harſh and 
coarſe, for it muſt be agreed, that it is nothing but the 
Stone that gives it this bad Quality; which is however 
accidental, ſince I have offered a Method to remedy it, 
which may eaſily be put in Practice. 

Many Citizens complain, that the Merchants will 
not give a greater Price for the Wine whoſe Grapes 
have been ſtoned, than for that which has not; but in 
the mean Time, it is better; it does indeed, , coſt ſome- 
thing more in making it after this Manner, im that it 
takes up more Time in preſſing. 

Upon this Account many Citizens have diſcontinued 
the ſtoning their Grapes ; but I do not approve of that; 
we ought to ſpare nothing to make good Wine ; andT 
am perſuaded that there wilt always be found Merchants 
reaſonable enough to make a Diſtinction between a 


Wine, the Grapes of which have been ſtoned, and 


that which has not, not only by their Taſte, but in the 
Price too. 

As the - Grapes that are fermented without their 
Stoner are ſubject to grow ropy, it is good to prevent 
this Inconvenience in gathering them before they come 
to their full Maturity, and to give them but little Fer- 
mentation; it can then never be too thick; becauſe 
the Grape Stone not being there, it is impoſſible it 
ſhould force it. 

During the Time that the Wine is working in the 
Vat, one may-pierce the Caſks, and put into each of 
them about a Pint of Water; it ſhould be boiling hot, 
or at leaſt very hot; this will purify: the Veſſels, and 
render them more tight. | 
The Hole of the Bung being well ſtopped, as ſoon 
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as the hot Water has been put in, it ſhould be ſhaken 
and turned on all Sides, to be able to ſee if it has Vent 
in any Place. 
Some pretend, that this hot Water will take away 
the Taſte of the Caſks ; but I very much doubt of this. 
In order to make this Experiment, it is requiſite, that 


one be firſt ſure that the Caſks have any bad Taſte. 

When the Caſks have been ſeafoned and drained as 
dry as may be, they muſt be placed upon the Stilliers, 
and there fer firm with Stones, -or ſome other Thing, to 
hinder them from rolling while they are filling. 

The Baſket that is hung up by means of a = 
receive and hold -the Grapes and Skins which fall 
the Middle of the Preſs into the wooden Pipe ought 
to be well cloſed up to hinder- the Stones from going 
into the Caſks when they are filling ; becauſe when the 
Wine boils, it caſts out the Scum, Lee, Skins, and 
Stones, in order to purify itſelf; and ſometimes a ſmall 
Quay of theſe is ſufficient to ſtop entirely the Holes 
of the Caſks. 

But to prevent this Accident, one may nail, at the 
ſmall Hole, at which the Wine runs down, a ſmall 
Lattice of Braſs Wire, the Holes of which muſt be ve- 


ry fine; then there would but a few of the Skins paſs, 


and no Stones; and the Baſket, which is very trouble- 
_ when one would empty the Pipe, would be uſe- 
els. 

One may yet, for the ter Security, have another 
Grate, po Aden it with Nails, 1 the Socket on 
the Inſide of the Funnel ; but this Grate muſt be raiſed 
three or four Fingers, to the End that the Skins may 
not hinder the Wine from paſſing. 

Before the Marc is begun to be put upon the Middle 
of the Prefs, I ſuppoſe the Preſs to be in ſuch Conditi- 
on, that nothing is wanting of all the Utenſils that is 
neceſſary, for it would be an Imprudence to have, at 
this very Moment, any Thing wanting that is neceſſary 
for the making a Marc. 

The Screw being the moſt brittle and moſt neceſſary 
Part belonging to a Preſs, a Maſter ought always to 
have one in reſerve, ready to put in, in caſe-of 'Need. 

In like Manner the Feet of the Beams ſhould be ex- 
amined ſome Time before the Vintage, that they be 
not rotten, for that is the Place the commonly fail in ; 
and when this happens, it is not ſo eaſy to remedy it 
as it is to remedy & broken Screw. ? 

In order to make the Beams of a Preſs laſt a long 
Time, when they are good of themſelves, it ought to 
be ſo contrived, that they may always have the Air 
under the Middle of the Prefs eſpecially at the End 
of theſe Pieces, there ought-not to be either any Mare 
or Earth, and therefore it ſhould be hindered from fall- 
ing there. 

Some make a ſmall Piece of Brick Work round each 
of theſe Beams: and that is the beſt Precaution that 
can be taken to make them laſt a long Time. 

After the Preis has been put in Order, and the Wine 
has had its Degree or Time jn the Vat that it ought to 
have, or they can give it, it muſt be put upon the Mid- 
dle of the Prefs. 

When it is at a great Diſtance from the Vat, they 
make uſe of a Scuttle or Baſket, or if it be near, of 8 
Pail ; which they let drain upon a Board, which bears 
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at one End upon the Vat, where it is faſtened with a 
Nail, or other Thing, and the other upon the Middle 
of the Prefs ; this Board ſhould be bordered on both 
Sides with Ledges, ſtrait and well joined, and about an 
Inch in Height, to hinder what drains out of the Baſket 
from running on the Ground. 

A Picce of Wood, with a Hollow or Channel about 
an Inch deep, would be much better than this Board 
with Ledges, for they cannot be with Eaſe ſo cloſely 
Joined, but that the Wine will find ſome Chinks to run 
out at, which will not be in the Wood thus hollowed. 
Some, in order to empty their Vats the more eaſily, 
put in a Pipe, through which they draw the Wine 
clear through a little bucking Tub made for this Pur- 
poſe; out of which they take the Wine in a Pale or 
Pannier, to empty it into the Caſks. 

For this Purpoſe the Vat muſt be ſet high on a Stil- 
ling or Gauntry ; and the Earth hollowed at the Place 
- where the Pipe is placed. 

Before, the Wine is drawn off clear, you muſt always 
begin to keep off the Cover of the Vat, in order to 
prevent the Wine from forcing ; and this muſt be done 
in ſuch a Manner, that he who empties has not the 


Trouble of lifting it up ſo high to put it in the Scutile. 


I own that this Manner of emptying a Vat is very 
commodious, and ſhall, in the following Article, ſpeak 
of the Inconveniency that may happen thence. 

The Marc being placed on the Middle of the Preſs, 
they cover it with a Board, with Bolſters, Cuſhions, 
and Bags or Pillows. There mult be two Rows of theſe 
laſt, and ſometimes three, when the Marc is thin, be- 
cauſe how much leſs the Screw appears, by ſo much 
leſs is it in Darger of breaking; and as the Mare ſhall 
be thick, according as they have ordered it, there muſt 
be ſome Rows of the Bags retrenched ; for it is ſuſhei- 
ent, that there is a certain Diſtance between the Wheel 
and the Screw, which would not be ſo, if the Marc 
were very thick, or there were many Sacks. 

There is no need to put the Ring of the Rope into the 
Hook, before the Wheel has been lowered on the Bags, 
and that you have examiaed if all is made even, and 
that none of the Bags are removed. 

Before you begin to lower the Wheel upon the Bags, 
the Screw ought to be well greaſed above the Nut of 
it, and alſo below, when it touches the Bags. 

They alſo greaſe that Part of the Screw that was 
within the Nut Screw before they have brought it down 
to the Point where it ought to be; for the firſt Opera- 
tion after the Plank of the Axle-tree has been let down, 
and before the Looſening, the Screw muſt be ſoaped on 
the Places where it has had none. : 

White dry Soap without Oil is the beſt for greaſing 
the Screw, for when Oil is mingled with the Soap, that 
draws the Rats, which gnaw the Screw, and.it occaſions 
a Gum, or thick Subſtance, which makes it go hard 
when they preſs the Marc. x 

The Trendle ought alſo to be placed at a reaſonable 
Diſtance from the Middle of the Preſs upon- the Nave 
of the Wheel, and being well rubbed with. Hog's Latd, 
the Trendle will turn the better. Others make uſe of 
an Iron Crow; which at leaſt produces as good an Effe 
as the Nave. 

When the Staves or Rammers are rather long than 
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ſhort, and that the Trendle is picrced with a Height 
agreeable to a Man of a middle Stature, they will have 
the more Force to preſs the Marc, 

After the Plank has been let down, and the Troughs 
filled to a Pannier or thereabouts, and they have after- 
wards added the Wine that comes from theſe Preſſings, 
they give the firſt Squeezing, which ought to be fol- 
lowed by three others in a ſhort Time, becauſe the 
Auvernat having in it much Fire, its Marc would dry 
quickly, and yield much leſs Wine, if there were much 
Time between theſe Preſſings. 

It is not enough to greaſe the Screw of the Preſs the 
firſt Operation, before the Balance is let down, when it 
is a Wheel Preſs; it ought to be done fiom Time to 
Time, eſpecially when the Screw is perceived to be 
rough, or ſcreaks in the Nut when the 'Trendle is turned, 

Some, before they give the Marc the laſt Operation, 
barbager ; that is to ſay, they work it, or prick it with 


an Ioſtrument of Iron, but without touching the Sides, 


becauſe they chooſe to hinder it from falling on the Mid- 
dle. They pretend that this little Squeezing makes the 
Marc yield about two Pints of Wine the Puncheon. 

I have neyer made the Experiment, but this is ſel- 
dom praQiiſed but in the Marcs of white Wine, becauſe 
they are thicker, and not ſo hot by much as thoſe of 
Auvernat. 

The laſt Operation or Preſſing being given, you 
may wait twelve or fifteen Hours for taking off the 
Marc, that it may have Time to drain, and they ſeldom 
do it ſooner, except they want the Preſs for making other 
Wine. . | 

Although the Wine that comes out of one Vat is the 
ſame, yet they give it two different Names ; they one 
they call unpreſſed Wine, and the other the Vine of the 
Preſs. 

he firſt is that which comes from the. red or. white 
Grapes, when they have been trod, whether, they have 
been tunned or not, and the ſecond is that which comes 
from the Marc after the Preſſing. As this laſt has al- 
ways a great deal more Colour and Harſhneſs than the 
rd, they mix them together, to the End that they 
may make an equal Wine, and if they do not do this, 
they would have one Part of the Wine of the. ſame Vat 
too delicate and weak in Colour, and the other too red, 
and too harſh, which would not be fit for the Merchants, 
who are for an equal Wine. | 

When I ſay the Wine ſhould be equal, I mean only 
that of one Vat; and not of one whole Cellar, for as 
all the Wine that one buys cannot be all ſpent at the 
ſame Time ; and that the Merchants ſearch ſometimes 
for Mine high-coloured, and a little firm, and ſome- 
times for a Wine more delicate and fit for preſent 
Drinking, therefore it is, in my Opinion, the Prudence 
of a Citizen to have Tuns. of different Degrees of Co- 
lour and Firmneſs, that the more delicate may be firſt 
drank, and the firmeſt. ſome Fime after, or the Year 
following, for moſt Perſons love old Wine better than 
new.. 

But it is yet more. advantageous for a Citizen to have 
Wine that is rather a little firm than too delicate, be- 
cauſe,. if that be not ſold-quickly, it may grow ropy, 
or be ſpoiled, when, on the other hand, that which is 
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well mixed will keep a great while, and he may ſell it 
a long Time after. 

It is true the Merchants ofien flight, or rather ſeem 
to flight and reject, a Wine that has been but little 
fermented ; but it is very often nothing but a little 
Chicane that thoſe make uſe of who are employed to 
purchaſe Wines to buy them the cheaper ; therefore we 
mult give them leave to ſay what they will; but always 
give the Wine ſomething of the Tun ; becauſe, if it 
be not ſold at firſt, it will at laſt ; whereas, when it is 
made for preſent Drinking, it mutt be fold as ſoon as 
may be, and perhaps under Price, : 

me Perſons, out of Thriftineſs, or rather ſordid 
Covetouſneſs, fearing to loſe a little Wine, never en- 
tirely fill their Caſks till the Wine has caſt forth its 
greateſt Fire; that is, they will not make it boil till it 
has no Force left; and there being only one Pannier 
full of Wine put into the Caſk the next Day, or two 
Days after it has been filled, that has not the Force to 
warm it again ſufficiently to make it boi], f 

This Way of managing Wine is very wrong: for it 
cauſes all its Excrement to remain at the Bottom cf 
the Caik, which augments the Lee, and often con- 
tributes to the ſpoiling the Wine, and to keep it for 
a long Time foul, which therefore the Merchants reject. 

It would be much better to fill it preſently up to the 
Bung with the Preſſurage, or with what has been preſſed, 
which is taken from the Preſſings that they give to the 
Marc, becauſe the Caſks being always full, the Wine 
purifies itſelf the more, and becomes clear in leſs Time, 
and of conſequence is more palatable, and may be 
ſooner ſold. 

It is not enough to fill the Caſks up to the Bung 
the firſt Time that the Wine is put into them; they 
ought to be refilled many Times; that is to ſay, as 
ſoon as the Boiling is over, Wine muſt be put in to ex- 
cite it to boil, and the ſame Thing is to be done the 
next Day, and afterwards for eight or ten Days every 
other Day. 

The Neceſſity there is of filling the Caſks as ſoon as 
the new Vine has been put in them, is proved _— 
Accident that happened to the Wines in the Year 
1718, when the Seaſon was too hot and dry during the 
Months of July and Augu/?. | 

The Wines were then fo extreme hot as to boil very 
low in the Caſts, fo that many, who had negleQed to 
fill them at firſt up to the Bung, had their Wines tur- 
neil ſour, which did not happen to theſe who had uſed 
the Precaution of filling them to the Bung, and keeping 
them full z and for this Reaſon, thoſe who have many 
Tuns of Wine vaght always to take of the laſt they 
have made to fill ail thoſe Puncheons of the other 
Tuns, and when a Petſon has but one, he muſt put 
Wine in a Caſk called a Gueultte, to fill thofe Punche- , 
ons as far as the Bung, as ſoon as the Wine has done 
boiling 3 then the Wine that remains muſt be put into 
the Caſks of Gueulebie, or into a — cloſe Veſſel, ſor 
fear of its evaporating or loſing yg. Spirit. 

I will lay, "by the by, that many wecerve themſelves 


in making Wine theſe hot Years; for- they let it fer- 
ment but a Intle, becauſe it boils as foon as it is trod, but 
this is but a falſe Boiling which comes rather from the 
Fire that is in the Grape, than from the working in the 
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Tun, therefore it ought to be tunned a conſiderable 
Time. It is in ſuch Years the Grapes ſhould the rather 
be ſtoned, and the Wine ſufficiently fermented, 

It is true there is ſome Inconvenience in filling the 
Caſks up to the Bung the firſt Time the Wine is put in, 
becauſe it is impoſſible not to loſe fome of it; for it will 
mix with the Scum and the Lee which come out at the 
Bung, but this Inconvenience may be remedied by ſet- 
ting Gutters above the Bung, and Pans or Veſſels of 
Wood under the Gutters, to receive all that which 
comes out, 

And whereas ſome pretend, that Lead communicates 
an ill Taſte to the Wine, it is the ſureſt Way to have 
them of Pewter, in ſuch Manner, that nothing but the 
End of the Socket may enter into the Hole of the 
Bung, for if the Hole be made large fo that the 
Socket may play within it, the Gutier will be uſeleſe, 
becauſe the Wine would run out between the Wood 
and the Socket. 

There muſt alſo be a Veſſel called Guexlebee to empty 
theſe Veſlels in as they fill, and it ſhould be covered 
with a thick double Linen Cloth, and cloſed and faſtened 
all round about with a Hoop to hinder the Wine from 
growing flat, 

The Lee deſcends by little and little to the Bottom 
of the Caſks, where it is joined with the Scum which 
there falls together, and is incorporated with it. 

Some Days after, the Wine being grown clear, they 
empty the Veſlel, and the Lee remains at the Bottom. 
This Wine may be put in a Veſſel by itſelf, without 
mixing with the Wine which is in the Caſks out of which 
it came. Some ſay this collected Wine is the more fine 
and ſtrong, and others ſay the contrary ; but they 
may fay what they will, for it is always true that this 
Wine is very good, provided it has been kept very cloſe 
in the Veſſel where it was collected. | 

And I believe that one might, without any Scruple, 
make uſe 'of it for filling the Wine 3 but, as to this, 
you need not conſult either the Merchants, or the Vig- 
nerons, ſince the one has not Judgement or Sincerity 
enough, and the other are too much intereſted 3 and I 
ſpeak with a Knowledge of the Matter, founded on the 


Experience I have had many Times, and without any 


Iatereſt but that of the Publick. . 4 

Thoſe who, from a covetous Temper, will not be at 
the Charge of procuring theſe Gutters and Veſſels to 
receive the Wine of the Caſks while they are boiling, 
have no Skill in it; for the Wine, which they would 
ſave by this Means, would make amends entirely the 
firſt Year tot the Expence they would be at in procuring 
them. 

Others that are afraid that they ſhall not ſell their 
Wine, ſay that the Merchants have always an Opinion 
in Favour of that Wine, of which the two Sides of the 
Bung of each Caſk are filled with Scum as far as the 
firſt Bands or Circles, and that they have a quite con- 
trary Opinion of thoſe where it does not appear. 

It is true that formerly they did mind this, and their 
Opinion might be well grounded, becauſe they never 
made uſe of theſe Gutters 3 but at this Time their 
Opinion 15 altered, for they are perſuaded that theſe 
Gutters being in Uſe, a Caſk may have caſt out all 


the Scum without its appearing at the Sides of the 
4 M Bung, 
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Bung, becauſe it falls into theſe Veſſels that are ſet to 
receive it, and likewiſe that all the Wine that is there, 
is well mixed. 
Beſides, it is an eaſy Matter for a Merchant to know 
if there be much Lee in the Caſk, for he needs only 
to pierce it into the Lee, that is to ſay, at the Bottom, 
about two Fingers of the Notch of the Caſk where the 
Head Pieces come in, 


The Wine having caſt out all its Scum, it will be 


proper to taſte all the Caſks into which it has been put ; 
to the end that, if any one be found that has a bad 
Reliſh, thoſe who have purchaſed them may be appri- 
ſed of it, that they may put all the bad ones to their 
own Account. 

Some ſay that St. Martin's Day being paſſed, you 
cannot oblige the Merchants, who have purchaſed the 
Wine, to take that again which has been ſpoiled in the 
Caſks, becauſe they fay it is the more difficult to remedy 
it, Others pretend that the Merchants are anſwerable 
three Months after the Caſks have been filled, provided 
they have not been removed from off the Stillings. 

When the Wine has done boiling, it muſt be covered 
with the largeſt Side of the Bung to hinder it from eva- 
porating; and eight or ten Days afterwards it muſt be 
filled ful}, and bunged up. 

Some make uſe of Bungs about half a Foot long, be- 
cauſe they can take them out without daubing the Caſks 
with the Scum, but I am of Opinion that broad Bungs 
.are better, and to make two Holes on the Side, the 
one about the Bigneſs of a little Faucet, - the other 
about the Bigneſs of one's little Finger, that a Pewter 
Funnel may be put in, having in it a Piece of Pewter 
ſoldered about two Inches from the End, the Holes of 
which may be as big again as thoſe of a Tobacco Grater; 
to the end that, when one uſes it to fill the Caſks, 
neither Stone, nor Skin, nor Kernels, nor Lee, may 

- The great Hole ſerves for the putting in of a 

Funnel, and the other to give Vent for the Caſks during 
the Time the Wine is pouring in them. 

The little Hole ought to be made at the Time that 
the Caſks are bored, to put in the Wine with the great 
wooden Funnel, for if the Socket exactly fills the Bung 
Hole, the Caſk would fill very flowly, if it had not 
Vent given it by the little Hole. 

When it is done after this Manner, the Tuns are not 
daubed with the Scum. It is not diſturbed, as is done 
in ſtriking to beat in the Bung, and the Wine will have 
leſs Vent. - | | 

You muſt be ſure to fill the Wine every fifteen Days 
after it has been bunged, until towards St. Andrew's 

Day; you are not to meddle with it any longer, till 
after the Severity of the Winter is over, which com- 
monly happens towards the Middle of February, becauſe 
the Froſt may make it ſwell. « 

The Auvernat is not the only red Wine that we have 
in this Vineyard Plot; there are alſo other Wines made, 
that have the ſame Colour, but are of a different Qua- 
lity. 

There is, for Example, the bon Lignage, or the 
good Wine ; and that which is made of all Sorts of 
Grapes, As to the firſt, it is made up of the red 
Anvernat, the Teint, the Gray, the White, the tender 
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Samoireau, the Melier, and all the beſt Sorts of red 
Grapes. 

The ſecond is compoſed of all Sorts of Grapes, good 
and bad, but more of the latter than the former, whence 
it is eaſy to be comprehended, why the one has leſs of 
the Quality than the other. And as this ſecond is gene- 
rally ſpent in the Country, they make it all Manner of 
Ways, either fit for preſent Drinking, or firm, or hard, 
according to the Occaſion they have for it, and the 
Quantity they are to provide. As to the other, they do 
not fail to make it, and often ſend it to Parts. 

All theſe Sorts of Grapes are not gathered with the 
ſame Care as the red Auvernat, which cannot bear the 
Water, nevertheleſs the Wine is the better, when the 
Grapes, with which it is made, are cut in a Seaſon that 
is rather hot and dry than cold and moiſt, 

We have, in ſome Places of this Vineyard Plot, three 
Sorts of red Wines, bearing the ſame Name, which, 
nevertheleſs, they diſtinguiſh the one from the other, 
There is the tender Samoireau, the hard, and the Four- 
chu, which have all three different Qualities. 

The tender Samoireau does very well in the Lands of 
the Oliver, St, Meſmin, and Clery, where it is more 
plentiful than any where elſe. They make of it a par- 


ticular Wine which will keep a long Time, provided it 


have no Mixture, and that they give it but little of the 
Vat ; this renders it firm, and prevents it from growing 
ropy. 

This Grape may be mixed with the red Auvernat, 
becauſe they both ripen at the ſame Time. The Samor- 
reau gives the Colour to the Auvernat ; it ſuſtains it, 
and cauſes it to keep a long Time, but you muſt put 
but a ſmall Quantity, for * of altering or entirely 
abſorbing the Quality of the Auvernat, which after it 
has loſt, it alſo loſes its Name, and is no more regarded, 


but as a good Vin de Lignage, or one compoſed of all \ 


Sorts of Grapes, which is vulgarly called Yignerons 
Auvernat, very different from that of the Citizens, 
which is in a Manner pure Auvernat. When one would 
render this Vin de Lignage yet better, he may put to it 
a fourth Part of good Melier. 

The hard Samoireau is a little higher coloured than 
the tender. When it has but its proper Degree of the 


Vat, they may mix one or two Puncheons of White, 


and a little leſs, when they turn it; they ſhould alſo, 
when it may be done, take a Melier of a better Kind, 
for this Wine has not much Fire. When it is pure, 
and it has paſſed the Year, that Quality diminiſheth : 
it is then proper to make uſe of Rapes, not of Chips or 
Shavings, but of Corn, without putting Grapes to it, 
as ſome do, for that renders it hard and difagreeable to 
drink. 

It is ſufficient to put a third Part, or at moſt a Half, 
of the Grains into the Puncheons, and after that oy 
fill the Wine up to the Bung. They make uſe of the 
Rapes to put off the Grounds or Bottoms of Wine, and 
the weak Wines, which they alſo mix ſometimes with 
them. The third Kind of Samoireau, of which I ſhall 
ſpeak, renders them the better for keeping. 

The Samoireau Fourchu is the beſt of the three Kinds; 
this is proper to give the Colour to the others, and to 
ſuſtain thoſe that are weak, and to reſtore thoſe that 
have any Defeat. © * 
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In order to know the Colour, they caſt ſome of it 
againſt a Wall, and, according to the Impreſſion it 
makes, they judge of the Effect it will produce, © 

One ſingle Puncheon of that will colour ſix of White, 
and ſometimes more, according as the Seaſons are hot, 
and the Quantity of the Wine that the Vineyard has 
yielded; this Wine is not only good to drink, when it 
is taken in Time, but it ſerves for a Remedy againſt 
the Dyſentery and other Maladies; its Marc is good 
againſt Rheumatiſms. 

This Sort has a Virtue that is not found in any others, 
becauſe the longer it is kept, the better it is, for it is 
better for drinking at the End of twelve or fourteen 
Years, than one or two Years after it has been made. 

Some put it in Bottles, but it keeps equally as well 
in Caſks, provided Care te taken to keep them always 
full, and to obſerve that the Caſks do not want Hoops, 
and it will be proper to put on ſeveral Iron {Hoops at 
each End. 

The Wine, the Marc, and the Wood, or rather the 
Aſhes of this Plant, have alſo a great many other Pro- 
perties which I ſhall not relate. | 

The Time of gathering theſe two ſpecies of Samoi- 
reau comes much later than thoſe of the firſt, which 
ripens at the ſame Time with the Auvernat. 

The Territory of Mardic is the moſt proper for theſe 
Plants, and that which produces the moſt of it (I mean 
of the hard and Fourchu Samoireau); there 1s of it at 
Bou and Checi, and but a very little in any other Places 
of this Vineyard Plot. 

As the Fourchu never produces more Wine than when 
it is a little old, many, eager to enjoy the Fruit of 
their Labours, and their Expences, have not Patience 
to wait ſo long, and therefore they pull up thoſe of 
them they had, and cannot reſolve to plant them when 
they have them not. 

Nevertheleſs this is a precious Plant, and one may 
judge of it by the Effects that it produces, and by the 
Price which it bears, for it is commonly fold for 
double the Price of the beſt Wines of this Country; 
and I do not know but that thoſe, who deſtroy them, 
and thoſe that do not raiſe them, will repent it one 
Time or other. | 

As there is not much to be ſaid of the Manner of 
making White Wine, and having taken Notice of it at 
the Beginnig of this Article, I ſhall ſay but little of it 
particularly. 

Although there are many Kinds of white Grapes, 
yet they make, as one may ſay, but two Sorts of Wine 
of them, the one the - moiſt, and the other the dry 
Wine. 

The firſt, ſuch as the Muſcat or the Gendin of St, 
Meſmin, thoſe of Mariguy, of Rebrechein, and other 
neighbouring Places, may be looked upon as the moſt 
precious, in that they bring the Money into the King- 
dom, rather than the dry Wines, for they ſend them 
into Holland, Flanders, England, &c. To render this 
Wine the better, they do not content themſelves to ſee, 
that the Grapes have their perfect Maturity, and be 
half rotten; they wait oftentimes till the Froſt has taken 
them, to have the Wine which the call Bourov, and 
in ſome Years they defer the Vintage until the fifteenth 
or twentieth of November, and it is then ſometimes fo 
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cold, that the Icicles hang upon thoſe Grapes that pe- 
riſhed, ſo that they are obliged to carry Fires into 
the Vineyards in great Pans, to warm the Gatherers. 

It is true that thoſe, who tarry ſo long before they 
gather, have a great deal leſs Wine than the others, but 
then at the ſame Time it is much better, and ſells a 
great deal dearer, fo that I believe it comes much to 
the ſame, or very near the Matter. : 

The Wines of which I am ſpeaking, although ſweet 
of themſelves, have, nevertheleſs, not always the ſame 
Degree of Liquor; this depends upon the Condition of 
the Seaſon, that is to ſay, by how much the Summer 
and Autumn are the hotter, the Wine has the more 
Liquor, and it has a great deal leſs, when the Seaſon 
is the Contrary. 

What I ſay is fo true, that the Seaſon having been 
very hot in the Year 1719, the ſweet Wines themſelves 
had Abundance more Liquor than ordinary, and kept 
ood more than a Year; alſo the dry Wines of many 

laces were ſweet and clear. 

Some red Wines were alſo very ſoft (which is very 
rare), and held good till the Month of February in the 
Year 1721. It is true they were thick, and that they 
did not become clear till the Time that they loſt their 
Sweetneſs, which altered their Strength. 

The ſoftneſs of the white Wines being over, they 
were nevertheleſs good, but as there remains a certain 
Flavour, which pleaſes the Palate of moſt Perſons, it is 
beſt to fell them, and ſpend them as ſoon as may be. 

One may know by Experience that good Grapes al- 
moſt always make good Wine. Among the white 
Grapes, without Contradiction, the beſt are Melier, and 
the white Auvernat of the Low Countries. As the white 
Formentes or Bourgignons, the Maledeueaux, the Tram- 
boiſes, the white Gig, &c. make a Wine which is better 
to throw away than to drink, yet Vineyards of the Vig- 
nerons are ſtuffed with theſe wretched Vines, becauſe 
they yield more Wine, and, for the moſt part, better reſiſt 
thoſe Accidents that happen to a Vineyard, for theſe 
People have no regard to any Thing but the Quantity, 
which is the Reaſon that they do not ordinarily ſell their 
Wines to that Advantage as the Citizens do. 

The white Grapes cannot be gathered too ripe, be- 
cauſe the riper they are, the more Wine they produce, 
and their Rottenneſs does not give it any bad Taſte, 
but when it is begun before they come to their full 
Ripeneſs, they are ſubje& to grow yellow, yet Regard 
is to be had to thoſe Lands of which the Wine is ſub- 
je to grow ropy. 

For this. Reaſon, when they are gathered, it is 
good that the Grape has a little Greeneſs, to the end 
that the Wine that comes from them may be able to 
keep dry, to which the white Auvernat of the Low 
Countries, and the green Meier, contribute very much; 
the laſt hinders the Wine from being ropy, and the 
firſt makes it clear, and for this Reaſon it is good to 
plant of it with the Melier, becauſe, at the Time of 
gathering, they may be both mingled together, and 
make a Wine without any Fault. 

One ought to endeavour not to gather the Wine but 
when the Weather is fair; a rainy Seaſon is not fo fa- 
vourable, tor one ought never to mingle Water with 
the Wine that one makes, though ſome are not over- 
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-rupnlons as to this Point. It is troe, the Inconveni- 
ence is not ſo great in reſpect to the Arvernats, but that 
mould not hinder one from always endeavouring to 
make good Wine, and for this Reaſon it is beſt to ga- 
ther the Vintage in a dry hot Time. 

As the White Wine is not tunned, when they bring 
the Grapes in Panniers from the Vineyards, they empty 
them directly on the Middle of the Preſs, where they 
trample them with their wooden Shoes ; the broadeſt 
and ſmootheſt are the moſt proper for this Work. 

The 4 ought to be trod immediately, that is to 
ſay, every Pannier as they bring them from the Vine- 
yard, otherwiſe the Wine would be yellow, and this 
Colour is difagreeable to the Sight, and ſtill more to 
the Palate, and conſequently gives the Wine a bad 


Quali 


According as the Grapes are preſſed on the Middle, 
and that the Pipe fills, they empty it to fill the Pun- 
cheons, or the Quarter Puncheons, to a Pail full, or 
thereabouts, according to the Largeneſs of the Caſk 
wherein it is put; to make it boil, they fill them up to 
the Hole of the Bung with the Wine which comes 
from the two firft Preſſings, and that which remained 
in the Pipe. before they gave the two firſt Squeezings, 
and that which the others yield, ſerve to put into the 


Wine, when the firſt Boiling begins to be diminiſhed. 


One ought always to give to the Marc, whether it 
be white or red, four Preſſings, without taking in the 
Lowering of the Beam, that is to fay, that it ought to 
be cut four Times. 


Some give it the third Working with an Iron Grapple 


in the Middle of the Marc, and they leave all round 
about half a Foot in Breadth, to keep in that which is 
wrought, and at the fourth Preffing they cut the Bor- 
der that they left, and put it back upon the other. 

They pretend that a Marc fo ordered yields the more 
Wine. As the Marc of White Wine is the more thick, 
and has leſs Fire than the Auvernat, it does not dry ſo 
ſoon; for this Reaſon, there ought to be longer Times 
between the Squeezings. 

They give them theſe commonly m the Night Time, 
becauſe they do not Tower the m, but when the 
Day's Work is finiſhed, when the Men who are to 
work the Marc have fupped. | 

When the White Wine is cold, it muſt be fed up 
and bunged, and kept always full, at leaſt if it be not 
in the Depth of Winter, for when this Kind of Wine 
is emptied, it becomes yellow in moſt Countries, but 
when this happens, it is eaſily remedied, either by ſtir- 
ing it with a Stick of Hazel cleft into four, which is put 
in at the Bung Hole, or in ſhaking briſkly the Puncheon, 
which they leave ſometimes on the Bung, to the end 
that the Lee that deſcends thither, and afterwards is 
mixed again when the Caſk is turned up, may take 
away the Yellowieſs. 

The ſecond Method ſeems. to be the beſt, for beſides 
that the Wine does not take Wind, it is alſo done in a 


great deal leſs Time, for one is not obliged to unbung 


and bung again every Caſk, for they may be filled vp 


with a ſmall Tin Funnel. 


For ſome Years laſt paſt they have made Rapes of 
White Wines, from which they do riot reap any great 


Advantage; they make uſe of them to mix with the 
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coarſe, harſh, red Wines, that have but litile of the 
Quality, In the mean Time, this fits the meaner Sort 
of People, who have not a very nice Taſte; in that 
it pleaſes their Palates, and is fold cheap. 

It wil not be to any Purpoſe to naine the Places of 
this Plot of Vineyards, which produce the beſt White 
Wines, for the Merchants do noi take the pains to 
make a DiſtinQion between the Wines which have much 
af the Quality, ſrom others that have leſs ; beſides, 
they are many Times deceived, for ſome Citizens, who 
have a great many Houſes of Wines in different Places, 
after the Vintage is over, ſend that Wine they have 
made in one leſſer Vintage to be added to that of ano- 
ther that is much better, and fo a Merchant thinks that 
all the Wine he buys is from the ſame Place, whea it 
is not. 

I do not approve of this Practice of the Citizens, 
for a Merchant, who would have Wine of cne certain 
Place, will not be prepared to manage that which he 
ſhall have from another, becauſe thoſe different Wines 
will not produce the fame Effects, with the Manage- 
ment he ſhall uſe to them, and no Perſon ought to be 
deceived. 

When the Vintage, either of red or white Wines, is 
finiſhed, the Prefs ought to be taken care of, that the 
Rats do not gnaw the Screw of it. It ſhould be rubbed 
with Garlick, the Smell of which thoſe Animals cannot 
endure; it is alſo good to cover it with ſome old Caſks, 
to hinder any Filth from falling on the Screw, which 
cannot be kept too clean. 

Of Fineyards in England. 

There have of late Years been but very few Vine- 
yards in England, though they were formerly very com- 
mon, as may be gathered from the ſeveral Places in 
divers Parts of England, which yet retain that Name, 
as alſo from ancient Records, which teſtify the Quanti- 
ties of Ground which were allotted for mad to 
Abbeys and Monaſteries, for Wine for the Uſe of the 
Inhabitants ; but as to the Quality of the Wines which 
were then produced in England, we are at preſent igno- 
rant; and how theſe Vineyards were rooted up, and 
became ſo generally neglected, we have no very good 
Accounts left. Whatever might be the Cauſe of this 
total Negle& in cultivating Vines in England, 1 will not 

retend to determine, but ſuch was the Prejudice moſt 

ople conceived to any Attemps of producing Wine 
in England, that, for ſome Ages paſt, every Trial of 
that Kind has been ridiculed by the Generality of Peo- 
ple, and at this Day very few Perſons will believe it 
poſſible to be effected. 

Indeed if we judge only by the Succeſs of ſome mo- 
dern Eſſays made near London, where ſmall Vineyards 
have been planted" à few Years paſt, there would be 
no great Encouragement to begin a Work of this Kind, 
becauſe the Produce of very few of theſe Vineyards has 
been ſo kindly as were to be wiſhed, but however, this 
ſhould not deter others from making farther Trials, 
eſpecially when they confider the many Diſadvantages, 
which moſt or all of thoſe Plantations, which: have been 
made, were attended with, for firſt there is ſcarce one 
of them placed upon à proper Soil and Situation for 
this Purpoſe, and fecondly, there is not one which is 
rightly planted aud managed, .as I ſhall preſently ſhew, 
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and how can we expect Succeſs from Vineyards under 
theſe Diſadvantages, hen even in France or Haly they 
would ſucceed little better, if their Management were 
rot direfted with more Judgment? I ſhall therefore 
humbly offer my Opinion, which is founded upon fome 
Trials I have ſeen made, and from the Inſtructions that 
] have received from ſeveral curious Perſons Abroad, 
who cultivate Vineyards for their own Uſe, and that 
of their Friends,” and who have been very exact in oh- 
ſerving the ſeveral Methods of Praftice amongſt the 
Vignerens of thoſe Countries, from whence it is hoped 
that the Prejudice, which moſt People have againit a 
Project of this Kind, will eithe: be removed, or at leaſt 
ſuſpended, until Trials have been judiciouſly made of 
this Affair. 

The firſt and great Things to be conſidered in plant- 
ing Vineyards is the Choice of Soils and Situations, 
which, if not rightly choſen, there will be little Hopes 
of Succeſs, for upon this the whole Affair greatly de- 

ends. The beſt Soil for a Vineyard in Exgland is ſuch, 

whole Surface is a light ſandy Loam, and not above a 
Foot and a Half or two Feet deep above the Gravel or 
Chalk, either ot which Bottoms are equally good for 
Vines, but if the Soil is deep, or the Bottom either 
Clay, or a ſtrong Loam, it is by no means proper for 
this Purpoſe, tor although the Vines may ſhoot vigo- 
rouſly, and produce à great Quantity of Grapes, yet 
theſe will be later ripe, fuller of Moiſture, and fo con- 
ſequently their Juice not mature, nor well digeſted, 
but will abound with Crudity, which in fermenting 
wilt render the Wine ſour and ill taſted, which is the 
common Complaint of thoſe who have made Wine in 
England. 

Nor is a very rich, light, deep Soil, ſuch as is com- 
monly found near London, proper for this Purpoſe be- 
cauſe the Roots of theſe Vines will be enticed down 
too deep to receive the Inflaences of Sun and Air, and 
hereby will take in much crude Nouriſhment, whereby 
the Fruit will be rendered leſs valuable, and be later 
ripe, which is of ill Conſequence to thefe Fruits, which 
are known to imbibe a great Share of their Nootichment 
from the Air, which, if replete with Moiſture (as is 
commonly the Caſe in Autumn, ) muft neceffarily con- 
tribute greatly to render the Juices leſs perfe&, there- 
fore great Attention ſhould be had to the Nature of the 
Soil upon which they are planted, 

The next Thing neceſſary to be confidered is the Si- 
tuation of the Place, which, if poſſible, ſhould be on 
the North Side of a River, upon an Elevation incline- 
mg to the South, with a ſmall gradual Deſcent, that 
the Moiſture may the better drain off, but if the Ground 
flopes too much, it is by no Means proper for this Pur- 
__ but if, at a Diſtance from this Place, there are 

rger Hills, which defend it from the North and North 
Weſt Wind, it will be of great Service, becauſe hereby 
the Sun's Rays will be reſſected with a greater Force, 
and the cold Winds, being kept off, will render the 
Situation very warm. Add to this, a chalky Surface ; 


which if thoſe Hills do abound with (as there are many 
fuch Situations in Fagland,) it will ſtill add to the Heat 
of the Place, by reflecting a greater Quantity of the 


avs. 
Country advut this mould be open and hilly, 
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for if it be much planted, or low and boggy, the Air 
will conſtantly be filled with moiſt Particles, occafioned 
by the plentiful Perfpiration of the Trees, or the Ex- 
lalations from the adjoiniag Marſhes, whereby the Fruit 
will be greatly prejudiced (as was before obſerved.) 
Theſe Vineyards ſhuuld always be open to the Eaſt, 
that the Morning Sun may come on them to dry off the 
Moiſture of the Night early, which, by lying too long 
upon the Vines, greatly retards the Ripening of their 
Fruit, and renders it crude and ill taſted. And ſince 
the Fruit of Vines are rarely ever injured by eaſterly 
Winds, there will be no Reaſon to apprehend any 
Danger from ſuch a Situation, the South Weſt, North 
Weſt, and North Winds being the moſt injurious to 
Vineyards in England (as indeed they are to moſt other 
Fruit,) ſo that, if poſſible, they ſhould be ſheltered 
therefrom. 

Having made choice of a Soil and Situation proper 
for this Purpoſe, the next Thing to be done is, to pre- 
,are it. for planting. In doing of which the following 
Method ſhould be obſerved: In the Spring it ſhould 
be ploughed as deep as the Surface will admit, turnmg 
the Sward into the Bottom of each Furrow ; then it 
ſhould be well harrowed, to break the Clods, and 
cleanſe it from the Roots of noxious Weeds; and after 
this, it muſt be kept conſtantly ploughed and harrowed 
for at leaſt one Year, to render the Surface light; 
and hereby it will be rendered fertile, by imbibding the 
nitrous Particles of the Air (efpecially if it be long 
expoſed thereto before it is planted ;) then in March the 
Ground ſhould be well ploughed again, and after having 
made fthe Surface pretty even, the Rows fhould be 
marked ont from South-eaſt to North-weſt, at the 
Diſtance of ten Feet from each other; and theſe Rows 
ſhould be crofſed again at five or fix Feet Diſtance, . 
which will mark out the exaQ Places where each Plant 
ſhould be placed, fo that the Vines will be ten Feet 
Row from Row, and five or ſiz Feet aſunder in the 
Rows, nearer than which they ought never to be planted. 
And herein moſt People, who have planted Vineyards, . 
have greatly erred, fome having allowed no more than 
five Feet Row from Row, and the Plants but three 
Feet aſunder in the Rows, and others, who think they 
have been fall hberal in this Article, have only planted - 
their Vines at fix Feet Diſtance every Way, but neither 
of theſe have allowed a proper Diſtance to them, as I 
ſhall ſhew ; for, in the firſt Place, where the Rows 
are placed too clofe, there will not be Room for the Sun 
and Air to paſs in between them to dry up the Moiſture, . 
which, being detained amongſt the Vines, muſt pro- 
duce very ill Effects: And, fecondly, where the Vines 
are placed in exact Squares, ſo near together as ſix Feet, 
there ean be no Room for the Current of Air to paſs 
between them, when their Branches are extended on 
each Side, and ſo conſequently the Damps in Autumn | 
will be entangled and detained amongſt the Vines, to 
the great Prejudice of their Fruit; for ſince the Au- 
tumns in England are often attended with Rains, cold 
Dews, or Fogs, all proper Care ſhould be taken to re- 
move every Thing which may obſtruòt the drying up 
the Damps which ariſe from the Ground. 

The fkilful Yignerons Abroad are alfo ſenſible how 
much it contributes to the Goodneſs of their voy | 
w 
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allow a large Space between the Rows; and therefore 
where the Quality of the Wine is more regarded than 
the Quantity, there they never plant their Vines at leſs 
than ten Feet Row from Row, and ſome allow twelve. 
It was an Obſervation of Bellonius, almoſt two hun- 
dred Years ſince, that in thoſe Iſlands of the Archipela- 
go, where the Rows of Vines were placed at a great 
Baues the Wine was much preferable to thoſe which 
were cloſe planted; and this he poſitively affirms to be 
the Caſe in moſt Countries where he had travelled. In 
deed we need not have Recourſe to Antiquity for the 
Certainty of ſuch Facts, when we are daily convinced 
of this Truth in all cloſe Plantations of any Kind of 
Fruit, where it is conſtantly obſerved, that the Fruits 
in ſuch Places are never ſo well coloured, fo early ripe, 
nor near ſo well flavoured, as thoſe produced on Trees, 
where the Air can freely circulate about them, and the 
Rays of the Sun have free Acceſs to the Branches, 
whereby the Juices are better prepared before they enter 
the Fruit. 

Having thus conſidered the Diſtance which is neceſ- 
ſary to be allowed to theſe Plants, we come next to the 
planting; but in order to this, the proper Sorts of 
Grapes ſhould be judiciouſly choſen ; and in this Parti- 
.cular, we have egregiouſly erred in England. All the 
Vineyards at preſent planted here, are of the ſweeteſt 
and beſt Sort of Grapes for eating, which is contrary 
to the general PraQice of the Yignerons Abroad, who 
always obſerve, that ſuch Grapes never make good 
Wine; 'and therefore, from Experience, make choice 
of thoſe Sorts of Grapes, whoſe Juice, after ferment- 
ing, affords a noble rich Liquor ; which Grapes are al- 
ways obſerved to be auſtere, and not by any means pa- 
latable. This is alſo agreeable to the conſtant Practice 
of our Cyder Makers in England, who always obſerve, 
that the beſt eating Apples make but poor Cyder ; 
whereas the more rough and auſtere Sorts, after being 
preſſed and fermented, afford a ſtrong vinous Liquor. 
And I believe it will be found true in all Fruits, that 
-where the natural Heat of the Sun ripens and prepares 
their Juices, ſo as to render them palatable, whatever 
Degree of Heat theſe Juices have more, either by Fer- 
- mentation, or from any other Cauſe, will render them 
weaker, and leſs ſpirituous. Of this we have many In- 
ſtances in Fruits; for if we tranſplant any of our Sum- 
mer or Autumn Fruits, which ripen perfectly in Eng- 
land, without the Aſſiſtance of Art, into a Climate a 
few Degrees warmer, theſe Fruits will be meally and in- 
ſipid ; ſo likewiſe if we bake or ſtew any of theſe 
Fruits, they will be good for little, loſing all their Spi- 
rit and Flavour by the additional Heat of the Fire ; 
and ſuch Fruits as are by no means eatable raw, are 
hereby rendered exquiſite, which, if tranſplanted into a 
warmer Climate, have, by the additional Heat of the 
Sun, been alſo altered ſo as to exceed the moſt delici- 
ous of our Fruit in this Country, 

From whence it is plain, that thoſe Grapes which 
are agreeable to the Palate for eating, are not proper 
for Wine; in making of which, their Juices muſt un- 


dergo a ſtrong Fermentation; therefore ſince we have- 


in England been, only propagating the moſt palatable 
Grapes for eating, and negleQed the other Sorts, be- 
fare we plant Vineyards, we ſhould take care to be 
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provided with the proper Sorts from Abroad, which 
ſhould be choſen according to the Sort of Wines in- 
tended to be imitated; though I believe the moſt pro- 
bable Sort to ſucceed in England, is the Auvernat, or 
true Burgundy Grape, (which is at preſent very rare to 
be found in the Engliſh Vineyards; though it is a com- 
mon Grape in the Gardens againſt Walls). This Sort 
of Grape is moſt preferred in Burgundy, Champaign, Or- 
leans, and moſt of the other Wine Countries in France; 
and I am informed, that it ſucceeds very well in ſeveral 
Paces to the North of Paris, where proper Care is 
taken of their Management; ſo that I ſhould adviſe 
ſuch Perſons as would try the Succeſs of Vineyards in 
England, to procure Cuttings of this Grape from thoſe 
Countries; but herein ſome Perſon of Integrity and 
Judgment ſhould be employed to get them from ſuch 
Vineyards where no other Sorts of Grapes are culti- 
vated; which is very rare to find, unleſs in ſome par- 
ticular Vineyards of the Citizens, who are very exact 
to keep up the Reputation of their Wines; nothing be- 
ing more common than for the Yignerons to plant three 
or four Sorts of Grapes in the ſame Vineyard, and at 
the Time of Vintage to mix them all together ; which 
renders their Wines leſ$ delicate than in ſuch Places 
where they have only this one true Sort of Grape, 
And here I would caution every one againſt mixing 
the Juice of ſeveral Grapes together, which will cauſe 
the Wine to ferment at different Times, and in diſfe- 
rent Manners. 

The Cuttings being thus provided (for I would al- 
ways prefer theſe to Layers, or rooted Plants, tor the 
Reaſons given at the Beginning of the Article Vitis) 


about the Beginning of April is the beſt Seaſon for plant- 


ing; when it will be proper to put the lower Ends of 


the Cuttings in Water about three Inches, ſetting them 
upright, for fix or eight Hours before they are uſed ; 


then at the Center of every croſs Mark already made 
by a Line, to the Diſtance the Vines are deſigned, 
ſhould be a Hole made with a Spade, or other Inſtru- 
ment, about a Foot deep, into each of which ſhould 
be put one ſtrong Cutting, placing it a little ſloping ; 
then the Hole ſhould be filled up with Earth, preſſing 
it gently with the Feet to the Cutting, and raiſing a 
little Hill to each about three Inches, ſo as juſt to co- 
ver the uppermoſt Eye or Bud, which will prevent the 


Wind and Sun from drying any Part of the Cuttings, 


and this upper Eye only will ſhoot ; the under ones moſt 
of them will puſh out Roots, ſo that this Shoot will be 

wi ſtrong and vigorous. 
fter they are thus planted, they will require no 
other Care until they ſhoot, except to keep the Ground 
clear from Weeds, which ſhould be conſtantly obſerved ; 
but as the Diſtance between the Rows of Vines is very 
great, ſo the Ground between them may be ſown or 
planted with any Kind of eſculent Plants, which do 
not grow tall, provided there is proper Diſtance left 
from the Vines, and Care taken that the Vines are not 
injured by the Crops, or in the gathering, and car- 
rying them off the Ground ; and this Huſbandry - may 
be continued three or four Years, till the Vines come 
to bearing; after which Time there ſhould be no Sort 
of Crop put between them in Summer ; becauſe the 
cleaner the Ground js kept between the Views, — 
ceds 
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Weeds or Plants, the more Heat will be reflected to 


the Grapes; but after the Grapes are gathered, there 
may be a Crop of Coleworts for Spring Uſe, planted 
between the Rows of Vines, and the cultivating of thefe 
will be of Uſe to the Vines, by ſtirring the Ground; 
but as to watering, or any other Trouble, there will be 
no Occaſion for it, notwithſtanding what ſome People 
have direCted, for in England there is no Danger of their 
miſcarrying by Drought. When the Cuttings begin to 
ſhoot, there ſhould be a ſmall Stick of about three 
Feet long ſtuck down by each, to which the Shoot 
ſhould be faſtened, to prevent their breaking or lying 
on the Ground, ſo that as the Shoots advance, the 
Faſtening ſhould be renewed, and all ſmall lateral 
Shoots (if there are any ſuch produced) ſhould be con- 
ſtantly diſplaced, and the Ground between the Vines 
always kept clean, This is the whole Management 
which is required the firſt Summer. 

But at Michaelmas, when the Vines have done ſhoot- 
ing, they ſhould be pruned; for if they are left un- 
pruned till Spring, their Shoots being tender (eſpecially 
toward their upper Parts) will be in Danger of ſuffering 
if the Winter ſhould prove ſevere. 

This Pruning is only to cut down the Shoots to two 


yes; and if, alter this is done, the Earth be drawn up 


in a Hill about each Plant, it will il be a greater 
Defence againſt Froſt. 

At the Beginaing of March the Ground between the 

Vines ſhould be well dug, to loofen it, and render it 
clean; but you ſhould be careful not to dig deep cloſe 
to the Vines, leſt thereby their Roots ſhould be cut or 
bruiſed ; and at the ſame Time the Earth ſhould be 
again laid up in a Hill about each Plant; but there muſt 
be Care taken not to bury the two young Eyes of the 
former Year's Shoot, which were left to produce new 
Wood. 
At the Beginning of May, when the Vines are ſhoot- 
ing, there ſhould be two Stakes fixed down to the 
Side of each Plant, which muſt be ſomewhat taller and 
ſtronger than thoſe of the former Year; to theſe the 
two Shoots (if ſo many are produced) thould be faſten- 
ed, and all the ſmall trailing or lateral Shoots ſhould 
be conſtantly diſplaced, that the other Shoots -may be 
ſtronger ;z and the Ground ſhould alſo be kept very clear 
from Weeds as before. ; 

The Autumn following theſe Vines ſhould be pruned 
again in the following Manner; thofe of them which 
have produced two ſtrong Shoots of equal Vigour, muſt 
be cut down to three Eyes each; but in ſuch as have 
one ſtrong Shoot and a weak one, the ſtrong.one muſt 
be ſhortened to three Eyes, and the weak one to two; 
and ſuch Vines as have produced but one ſtrong Shoot, 
ſhould be ſhortened down to two Eyes alſo, in order to 
obtain more Wood againſt the ſucceeding Year. 

In the Spring, about the Beginning of March, the 
Ground between the Vines ſhould be again dug, as be- 
fore, and two Stakes ſhould be placed down by the Side of 
all ſuch Vines as have two Shoots, at ſuch Diſtance on 
each Side of the Plant as the Shoots will admit to be 
faſtened thereto, and the Shoots ſhould be drawn out on 


each Side to the Stakes, ſo as to make an Angle of 


about forty five Degrees with the Stem; but by no 
Means ſhould they be bent down horizontally, as is by 


T3. 


ſome practiſed, for the Branches lying too near the 


Earth, are generally injured by the Damps which 
ariſe from thence, but eſpecially when they have Fruit, 
which is never ſo well taſted, nor ſo early ripe upon 
thoſe Branches, as when they are a little more cle- 
vated. 

In May, when the Vines begin to ſhoot,. they muſt 
be carefully looked over, and all the weak dangling 
Shoots ſhould be rubbed off as they are produced, and 
thoſe Shoots which are produced from ſtrong Eyes, 


ſhould be faſtened to the Stakes to prevent their being 


broken off by the Wind. 

This Management ſhould be repeated at leaft every 
three Weeks, from the Beginning of May to the End 
of Fuly; by which Means the Shoots which are trained 


up for the ſucceeding Year will not only be ſtronger, . 


but alſo better ripened and prepared for bearing,. be- 
cauſe they will have the Advantage of Sun and 
Air, which is abſolutely neceſſary to prepare their 
Juices z whereas if they are crouded by a Number of 


ſmall dangling weak Branches, they will ſhade and ex- 


clude the Rays of the Sun from the other Shoots; and 
ſo by detaining the Moiſture a longer Time amongſt 


the Branches, occaſion the Veſſels of the young Wood - 


to be of a larger Dimenſion ; and hereby the - crude 
Juice finds an eaſy Paſſage through them; ſo that the 


Shoots in Autumn ſeem to. be moſtly Pith, and are of 
a greeniſh immature Nature, and whereever this is ob- 


ſerved, it is a. ſure. Sign of a bad Quality in the - 


Vines. 
The Soil alſo ſhould be conſtantly kept clean, be- 
cauſe, if there are any Vegetables (either Weeds or 


Plants of other Kinds) growing between the . Vines, it 
will detain the Dews longer, and by their Petſpiration, 


occaſion a greater Moiſture, than would be, if the 


Ground were entirely clear; ſo that thoſe - who plant, 


other Things between their Rows of Vines, are guilty 
of a great Error, 


* 


In Autumn the Vines ſhould be pruned, which Sea- 


ſon I approve of rather than the Spring (for Reaſons 


before given;) and this being the third Year from 


planting, the.Vines will now be ſtrong enough to pro- 
duce Fruit, therefore they muſt be pruned. accordingly. 
Now ſuppoſe the two-Shoots of the former Year, which 
were ſhortened to three Eyes, have each of them. pro- 
duced two ſtrong Branches the Summer paſt, then the 
uppermoſt of theſe Shoots upon each Branch ſhould be 
ſhortened down to- three good Eyes (never including 
the lower Eye, which. is ſituated juſt above the former 


Year's Wood, which ſeldom produces any thing, ex- 


cept a weak dangling Shoot ;z) and the lower Shoots 
ſhould be ſhortened down to two good Eyes each ; 


theſe being deſigned to produce vigorous Shoots for 
the ſueceeding Year; and the former are deſigned to 


bear Fruit ; but where the Vines are weak, and have 


not produced more than two or three Shoots the laſt 


Seaſon, there ſhould be but one of them left with three 
Eyes for bearing ; the other muſt be ſhortened down to 
two, or if weak to one good Eye, in order to obtain 
ſtrong Shoots the following Summer, for there is no- 
thing more injurious to Vines, than the leaving too 
much Wood upon them, eſpecially while they are 
young, or the overbearing them; which will 2 
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them ſo much, as not to be recovered again to 4 good 


State in ſeveral Years; though they thould be managed 


with all poffible Skill. 

In March the Ground between the Vines ſhould be 
well dug as before, obſerving not to injure their Roots 
by digging too deep near them, but where there are 
ſmall horizontal Roots produced on or near the Surface 
of the Ground, they ſhould be pruned off cloſe to the 
Places where they were produced ; theſe being what 
the Vigncroxs call Day Roots, and are by no Means ne- 
ceſſary to be left on: And after having dug the Ground, 
the Stakes ſhould be placed down in the following 
Manner : On each Side of the Vine ſhould be a Stake 
put in at about fixteen Inches from the Root, to which 
the two Branches, which were pruned to three Eyes, 
each for bearing, ſhould be fattened, (obſerving, as 
was before Gebel, not to draw them down too ho- 
rizontally ;) then another taller Stake ſhould be placed 
down near the Foot of the Vine, to which the two 
Shoots which were pruned down to two Eyes, thould 
be faſtened, provided they are long enough for that 
Purpoſe ; but if not, when their” Eyes begin to thoot, 
theſe muſt be trained upright to the Stakes, to prevent 
their trailing on the Ground, hanging over the Fruic 
Branches, or being broken by the Wind. 

In May the Vines ſhould be carefully looked over 
again, at which Time all weak lateral Branches ſhould 
be rubbed off as they are produced; and thoſe Shoots 
which ſbew Fruit, muſt be faftened with Baſs to the 
Stakes to prevent their being broken, until they are 
extended to three Joints' beyond the Fruit, when they 
ſhould be ſtopped ; but the Shoots which are deſigned 
for bearing the following Seaſon, ſhould be trained up- 


right to the-middle Stake, by which Method the Fruit 
Branches will not ſhade theſe middle Shoots, nor will 


the middle Shoots ſhade the Fruit, ſo that each will 
enjoy the Benefit of Sun and Air. ; 
This Method thould be repeated every Fortnight or 


three Weeks, from the Beginning of May, to the Mid- 
de of July, which will always keep the Shoots in their 


right Poſition, whereby the Leaves will not be invert- 


ed, which greatly retards the Growth of the Fruit; 


and by keeping the Vines conſtantly clear from hori- 


nontal Shoots, the Fruit will not be cronded with 


Leaves and ſhaded, but will have conſtantly the Ad- 
vantge of the Sun and Air equally, which 1s of great 
Confequence ; for where the Fruit is covered with theſe 
dangling Shoots in the Spring, and are afterwards ex- 
poſed to the Air, either by diveſting them of their 
Leaves, or elſe diſplacing their Branches entirely, as is 
often praQtifed, the Fruit will become hard, and remain 
at a-perfeR Stand for three Weeks, and ſometimes will 
never advance afterward, as I have ſeveral Times ob- 
Aerved ; therefore there cannot be too much Care taken 
to keep them conſtantly in a kindly State cf Growth, as 
the Vigneront Abroad well know, though in England it 
is little regarded by the Generality of Gardeners, who, 
when their Grapes ſuffer by this Neglect, immediately 
complain of the Climate, or the Untowardneſs of 
the Seaſon, which is too often a Cover for Neglects of 
«this Nature. And here I cannot help taking Notice of 
the abſurd Practice of thoſe who pull off their Leaves 
from their Vines, which are placed near the Fruit in 


VIT 


order to let in the Rays of the Sun to ripen them; not 


conſidering how much they expoſe their Fruit to the 
cold Dews, which fall plentifully in Autumn, which, 
being imbibed by the Fruit, greatly retard them, be- 
ſides, no Fruit will ripen ſo well when entirely expoſed 
to the Sun, as when they are gently ſcreened with 
Leaves; and by the pulling off theſe Leaves, which are 
abſolutely neceſſary to prepare the Juices before they 
enter the Fruit, the groſs Parts of which are perſpired 
away by the Leaves, the Fruit muſt either be deprived 
of Nouriſhment, or elſe ſome of the groſs Particles 
will enter with the more refined Parts of the juice, 
and thereby render the Fruit worſe than it would other- 
wiſe be, were the Leaves permitted to remain npon the 
Branches ; for if the weak dangling Shoots are. con- 
ſtantly difplaced 2s they are produced, the Fruit will not 
be too much ſhaded by the Leaves that are upon the 
bearing Branches. | 

When the Fruit is ripe, if the Stalks of the Bunches 
are cut half through a Fortnight before they are gather- 
ed, it will cauſe the Juice to be much better, becanſe 
there will not be near fo great a Quantity of Nouriſh- 
ment enter the Fruit, whereby the watery Particles will 
have Time to evaporate, and the Juice will be better 
digeſted. This is praQtiſed by ſome of the moſt curious 
V:ignerons in the South of France, where they make ex- 
cellent Wine. But if, after the Fruit be cut, it is hung 


up in a dry Room upon Strings, ſo as not to touch each 


other, for a Month before they are preſſed; it will alſo 
add greatly to the Strength of the Wine, becauſe in that 
Time a great Quantity of the watery Parts of the 
Juices will evaporate. ' "This is a conſtant Practice with 
ſome Perſons who inhabit the Tiroleſs, on the Borders 
of Italy, where is made a moſt delicious rich Wine, az 
hath been atteſted by Dr. Burnet in his Travels; 
and I have heard the ſame from ſeveral Gentlemen, 
who have travelled that Road fince. 

But with all the Care that can poſſibly be taken, 
either in the Culture of the Vines, or in making the 
Wine, it will not be near fo good while the Vineyard 
is young, as it will be after it has been planted ten or 
twelve Years; and it will be conſtantly mending, un- 
til it is fifty Years old, as is atteſted by ſeveral curious 
Perfons Abroad az alſo by the moſt ſkilful Wine 
Coopers at Home, who can tell the Produce of a young 
Vineyard from that of an old one after it is brought 
to England, by the Colour of the Wine. This Diffe- 
rence is very eafily accounted for, from the different 
Structure of the Veſſe!s of the Plants; thoſe of the 
young. Vines, being larger, and of a looſer Texture, 
eaſily admit a latger Quantity of groſs Nouriſhment to 
paſs through them, wheteas thoſe of old Vines, which 
are more woody, are more cloſely conſtrifted, and 
thereby the Juice is better ſtrained in paſſing through 


them, which muſt conſequently render it much better, 


though the Grapes from a young Vineyard will be 
larger, and afford a greater Quantity of Juice, ſo that 
People ſhould not be diſcouraged if their Wines at firſt 
are not ſo good as they woull wiſh ; ſince afterward, 
when the Vineyard is a few Years alder, the Wine may 
anſwer their Fxpectation. As to the fermenting and 
managing the Wine, that is treated of e 
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under the Article Wines, to which the Reader is de 
fired to turn. — ; 

The Vineyard being now arrrrec to a bearing State, 
ſhould be treated after the following Manner : Firſt, in 
the pruning there ſhould never be tos many Branches 
teft upon a Root, nor thoſe too long, for although by 
doing of this, there may be a greater Queuntity of Fruit 

ced, yet the Juice of theſe wall never be ſe good 
as when there is a moderate Quantty which will be ber- 
ter nourtſhed and the Roots of rhe Plants nut fo much 
weakened ;} which is found to be of ſo bad Cœnſequence 
to Vineyards, that when Gentlemen Abroad let out 
Vineyards to Vigurrem, there is always a Clauſe inſerted 
in their Leaſes to direct how many Shoots ſalt be leſt 
upon each Vine, and the Number of Eyes to which 
the Branches muſt be thuriencd ; becaufe were not the 
ſigneraus thus tied down, they would over bear the Vines; 
fo that in a few Years they would exhauſt their Roots, 
and render them ſo weak as not to be recovered again in 
ſeveral Years ; and their Wwe would be ſo bad, as to 
bring a Difreputation on the Vineyard, to the great Lofs 
of the Proprictor, | 

The Number of Branches which the Jtattane gene- 
rally agree to leave upon a ſtroag Vine, are four ; two 
of the ſtrongeſt have. four Eyes, and the two weaker 
are ſhortened down to two Eyes each; which is very 
<Ferent from the common Practice in England, where 
it is uſual to ſee fix or eight Branches left upon each 
Root, and thoſe perhaps loft with fix or eight Eyes to 
cach ; ſo that if theſe are fruirful; one Root muſt pro- 
duce near four Times the Number of Bunches which 
the /talirns do ever permit, and ſo conſequently the 
Frum will not be fo well nouriſhed, and the Roots will 
alſo be greatty- weakened ; as is the Caſe of all Sorts of 
Fruit Trees, when a greater Number of Fruit is left 
on, than the Trees can nouriſſi. | 

The next Thing is, conſtantly to keep the Ground 
perfectly clean between the Vines, never permitting any 
Sorts of Plants of Weeds to grow there. The Ground 
ſhould alſo be carefully dug every Spring and eve 
third Year have fome Manure, which ſhould be of di 
feient Sorts, according to the Nature of the Ground, 
or which can be moſt conveniently procured. 

If the Land is ſtiff, and inchnable to bind on the 
Surface, then Sea Sand, or Sea Coal Aſhes, are either 
of them very good Manure for it ; but if the Ground 
be looſe and dry, than a little Lime mixed with Dung, 
is the beſt Manure for it. This .muſt be fpread thin 
upon the Surface of the Ground before it is dug, and 
in diging ſhould be buried equally in every, Part of the 
Vineyard. Theſe are much preferable to that of all 
Dung for Vines ; ſo that it will be worth the Expence 
to procure either of them ; and as they require ma- 
nuring but every third Year, where the Vineyard is 
large, it may be divided into three equal Parts, each 
of which may be manured in ite Turn, whereby the 
Expence will be but little every Vear; whereas when 
the Whole is manared together, it will add to the Ex- 
pence; and in many Places there cannot be a ſufficient 
Ty procured to manure à large Vineyard in one 

ear, 

This Drgying and __— ſhould always be per- 
mes ent the Begivalng Marrb, at which Time 
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all the ſuperfictal or Day Roots, as they are caller, 
muſt be cut off, but the larger Roots muſt not be in- 
jured by the Spade, &c. therefore the Ground cloſe to 
the Stem of the Vines muſt not be dug very deep. 


Artes this is done, the Stakes ſhould: be placed down, 


one on each Side the Vines, at about firteen Laches 
from their Stems, to which the longeſt bear mg Branches 
ſhould be faſtened, and une Stake cloſe to the Stem, 
to which the two fhorter Branches ſhould be trained 
upright, to furniſh Wood for the ſucceeding Year. 

In the Summer they muſt be carefully looked over, 
as before, rubbing all wenn dangling Shoots, and 
training the good ones to the Stakes regnlerly, as they 
are produced, and thoſe of them which hate Pruſt 
ſhould be ſtopped ia Farr, about three Joints beyond the 
Bunches, but the upright Shoots, which are deſignefl 


for bearing the following Year, muſt not be ſtopped 


till the Middle of 70 when they may be left about 
five Feet long; for it they are ſtopped ſooner in the 
Year, it will cauſe them to ſheot out many dangling 
Branches from the Sides of the Eyes, which will not 


only ocenſion more Trouble to d them, but alſo 


will be injurious to the Eyes or Buds. | 

N. B. Al! this Summer Dreſſing 'ſbonld - be perfarmed 
with the Thumb and Finger, and not-with Knives, becau 
the IVaunds made by Infiruments in Summer dy not beal fo 
ſom as when ſlopped by gently nipping the leading Bud, 
which, if done" befwe the Shoot is become wowdy, may bt 
feed with great Eaſe, being very tender while 


When © Vineyard is thus carefully dreſſed, it wit 


afford as much Pleaſute in viewing it as any Plantation 
of Trees and Shrubs whatever, the Rows being 


lar ; and if the Stakes are — — and the up- 


right Shoots ſtopped to an equal Height, there is no- 
thing in Nature which will make a mere beautiful Ap- 


pearance ; and during the Seaſon that the Vines are in 
flower, they emit a moſt grateful Scent, eſpecially in 
the Morning and Evening; and when the Grapes be- 
gin to ripen there will be a freſh Pleaſure arifing in 
viewing of them. 

But as the Beauty of Vineyards ariſes from the rege- 
lar Diſpoſition of the Branches of the Vines, great 
Care ſhould be taken, in their Management, ts train 
them regularly, and to provide every Tear for new 
Wood to bear the ſucceeding Year ; becauſe the Wood 
which has produced Fruit is commonly cut quite away 
after the Fruit is gathered, or at leaſt is ſhortened dowd 
to two Fyes, to force out Shoots for the next Year 3 
where there is not a ſufficient Number of Branches up- 
on the Vine of thoſe trained upri;;ht, ſo that in Summer 
when the Vines are in Perfection, there ſhould 'be fix 
upright Shoots trained for the next Years Wood, and 
three or four bearing Branches with Fruit on them; 
more than theſe ought never to be left upon one Vine, 
for qo before given. 

N. B. The Auvernet, or true Burgundy Grape, is va- 
lued in France before any other Sort, becauſe the Fruit 
never grows very cloſe upon the - Bunches, therefore 
are more — ripened ; for which Reufon 
alſo be erred in England ; though in general, 
thoſe Soris are moſt eſteemed with us that have always 
cloſe Bunches, which is certainly wrong; for it may 
be obſerved, thet the Grapes on. ſuch Bunches we 
1 commonly 
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commonly ripe on one Side, and green on the other; 
— is a bad Quality for ſuch as are preſſed io make 
ine. 

I ſhall now ſubjoin a few Sorts of Vines,- which are 
preſerved in ſome curious Gardens, more for Variety, 
than the Value of their Fruit: Theſe are, ; 

1. ViTt1s faliis cordatis dentatis ſubtus villoſis, cirrbit 
racemiferis. Flor. Zeyl. 99. Vine, with Heart-ſhaped 
indented Leaves hairy on the under Side, and branching 
Tendrils. Vitis fylveftris Indica, acinis rotundis, Rais, 
Dend. 67. Wild Indian Vine, with round Berries. 

2. Vrris foliis cordatis ſubtrilobis dentatis ſubtus to- 
mentofi;. Lin. Sp. Pl. 203. Vine, with Heart-ſhaped in- 
dented Leaves, almoſt three-lobed, and woolly on their 
under Side. Vitis ſylveſtris Virginiana. C. B. P. 299. 
Wild Virginia Grape. 


3. Vrr1s feliis cordatis dentato-ſerratis utrinque nudis. 


Lin. Sp. Pl. 203. Vine with Heart-ſhaped, ſawed, in- 
dented Leaves, ſmooth on both Sides. Vitis vulpina difta 
Virginiana nigra. Pluk. Alm. 392. The Virginia Fox 
Grape, | 

4. Vitis foliis quinatis, foliolis multifidis. Hort. Cliff. 
74. Vine with Leaves having 5 Lobes, arid cut into 
many Points. Vitis laciniatis foliis. Corn. Cauad. 182. 
Vine with jagged Leaves, commonly called the Parſley- 
leaved Grape. 

5. ViT1s folis ſupradecompoſitis, folits Iateralibus pin- 
natis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 203. Vine with more than decom- 
pounded Leaves and lateral winged Lobes. Frutex ſcan- 
dens petroſelinifoliis, Virginiana, claviculis donatus, Pluk. 
Mant. 85. Climbing Virginia Shrub with Parſley Leaves, 
ſending gut Tendrils. Reynardſonia Rand. Ind. Hort. Chel/. 
Falfly called the Pepper Tree. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in both /ndies. The 


Stalks of this are woody, and ſend put _—_ flender 
y 


Branches, furniſhed with branching Tendrils, by which 
they faſten themſelves to the neighbouring Trees, and 
zre thereby ſupported. The Leaves are Heart-ſhaped, 
indented on their Edges, and hairy on their under Side. 
The Flowers are diſpoſed in Bunches, like thoſe of the 
ether Species, and are ſucceeded by round Berries or 
Grapes, of an auſtere Taſte. 

The 2d Sort hath ligneous Stalks which ſend out ma- 
ny Branches, that faſten themſelves by Tendrils to any 
neighbouring Support. The Leaves of this are large, 
and for the moſt part divided into 3 Lobes indented on 
their Edges. The under Side of the Leaves is covered 
with a white Down. The Fruit is diſpoſed in Bunches 
like the other Grapes. The Berries are round and 


- black ; the Juice has a rough Flavour. 


The zd Sort has Heart-ſhaped Leaves, indented 


on their Edges, and ſmooth on both Sides. The 


Plants climb on Trees by the Help of their Tendrils, 
like thoſe of the other Sorts. The Fruit is diſpoſed 
in Bunches. The Berries are black, and their Juice 
has a Flavour reſembling the Scent of a Fox, from 
whence the Inhabitants have given it the Title of Fox 
Grape. 

The 4th Sort is ſuppoſed to grow naturally in Canada; 
but it has been long cultivated in the Eurcpean Gardens 
for its Fruit; but as it has little Flavour, and ripens 
late in Autumn, it has been almoſt baniſhed the Engliiſ 
Gardens, where at preſent there are only a few Plants 


1 


preſerved for Variety. The Stalks and Branches of tha 
are like thoſe of the common Grape, but the Leaves 
are cut into many lender Segments. The Grapes are 
round and white, and are diſpoſed in looſe Bunches. 

The 5th Sort is by Dr. eue ranged under this 
Genus of Vitis, but the Characters of this Plant are not 
ſufficiently known in Europe, to determine the proper 
Genus to which it belongs, for the Plant ſeldom produ- 
ces Flowers here, and has never produced any Fruit in 
England, for which Reaſon I have ranged it under the 
ſame Genus, upon Dr. Lianæus's Authority. 

The Stalk of this Plant is ligneous, and ſends out 
many ſlender Branches furniſhed with Tendrils, which 
faſten themſelves to any neighbouring Plants for Sup. 
port, and are garniſhed with Leaves compoſed of ma- 
ny ſmaller winged Leaves, ſo that they are divided 
ſomewhat like thoſe of common Parſley ; they are of a 
lucid green on their upper Side, but are much paler on 
their under. The Flowers ſpring from the W ings of the 
Stalks in looſe Bunches ; they are very ſmall, white, and 
are compoſed of 5 ſmall Petals which expand, and ſoon 
fall off; theſe are not ſucceeded by any Fruit in England, 
but the Berries which I have received from America, had 
generally 3 Seeds in each. | 

Mr. Rand gave it the Title of Reynardſonia, from 
Mr. . of Hellendon, near Uxbridge, who was a 
great Collector of foreign Plants, but the CharaQers of 
the Genus were not mentioned. IT 
The iſt Sort being a Native of warm Countries will 
not live in England without artificial Heat; it is eaſily 
propagated by Seeds, when they are brought from the 
Countries where the Plants grow naturally ; for they do 
not produce any here; theſe muſt be ſown in mall 
Pots, which ſhould be plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners 
Bark. When the Plants come up and are fit to remove, 


they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate imall 


Pot filled with light Earth, and plunged into a freſh hot 
Bed of Tanners Bark, ſhading them from the Sun till 
they have taken new Root; then they muſt be treated 
as Other tender exotick Plants from the ſame Countries, 
always continuing them in the Stove, otherwiſe they 
will not thrive. Theſe Plants caſt off their Leaves cve- 
ry Winter. 


The 2d and 3d Sorts grow in great Plenty in the 


Woods of America, where ] have been informed, are 
many other Sorts, which produce Fruit very little infe- 
rior to ſome of the fine Sorts cultivated in Europe; not- 
withſtanding which, it is generally thought impoſſible 
to make Wine in America; but this I dare ſay muſt pro- 
ceed from a Want of Skill rather than any bad Quali- 
ty in the Soil or Climate; ſo that inſtead of planting 
Vineyards on their looſe rich Lands (as hath been gene- 
rally practiſed by the Inhabitants of thoſe Countries), if 
they would plant them upon riſing Ground, where the 
Bottom was rocky or hard near the Surface, I dare ſay 


they would have very good Succeſs; for the great 


Fault complained of in thoſe Countries is, thay, the 
Grapes generally burſt before they are fully ripe,; which 
muſt certainly be occaſioned by their having, too much 
Nouriſhment ; therefore, when. they are, planted on. a 
poorer Soil, this will be in part remedied. Another 
Cauſe of this may proceed £ 


Air (occaſioned by the Perſpiration of Trees "on 
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which being imbibed by the Fruit» may break their 
Skins. This indeed cannot be prevented until the 
Country is better cleared of the Timber; but however, 
this ſhould caution People not to plant Vines in ſuch 
Places where there are great Quantities of Woods, be- 
cauſe of this Effect, which it hath on the Grapes. 
But to return : 

Theſe two Vines ate preſerved in the Gardens of 
thoſe who are curious in Botany; but I have not ſeen 
either of them produce Fruit in this Country. They 
may be propagated by Layers as the commen (rapes, 
which will take Root in one Year, and may be taken 
off, and tranſplanted in the Spring where they are to 
remain, which ſhould be againſt a warm Wall; becauſe 
if they are expoſed to much Cold in Winter, they are 
often deſtroyed, eſpecially while they are young. 

Their Pruning and Management is the fame with 
any other Sorts of Grapes ; but only they ſhould have 
fewer Shoots, and thoſe ſhortened down very low ; 
otherwiſe they will make very weak Shoots the follow- 
ing Year, and never arrive to any conſiderable Strength; 
ſo will not be capable of producing any Fruit. 

The 4th Sort is planted againſt Walls, and treated as 
the common Vines, and may be propagated by Cuttings 
or Layers in like Manner. 

The 5th Sort is preſerved in ſome Gardens for Varie- 
ty, but as it rarely produces Flowers in England, it has 
not much Beauty ; it is a Native in Virginia and Care- 
lina. From both of theſe Countries I have received the 
Sceds. As this Sort does not prodace Seed here, it is 
generally propagated by laying down the young Bran- 
ches, which will put out Roots in one Year fit to re- 
move, when they may be taken off, and tranſplanted 
where they are to remain. Theſe require Support ; 
and as their young Branches are tender and liable to be 
killed by Froſt, if they are planted agfinſt a Wall or 
Pale, expoſed to the South, they will ſucceed much 
better than when they are fully expoſed to the open Air, 
and ſupported by Props. The young Shoots of theſe 
Plants ſhould be ſhortened down to 2 or 3 Buds in the 
Spring, which will cauſe the Shoots of the following 
Summer to be much ſtronger, and when they are re- 
gularly trained againſt the Wall or Pale, they will pro- 
duce Flowers in warm Seaſons. 

This Plant is very apt to puſh out Suckers from the 
Root, . by which it is often propagated, but the Plants 
ſo raiſed are very ſubject to ſend out Suckers again, 
whereby they are robbed of their Nouriſhment, and do 
not thrive ſo well as thoſe which come from Layers. 

VITIS DA. See Vaccinium. 

VITIS SYLVESTRIS. See Clematis. 

ULEX. Lin. Gen. Pl. 786. Genifla Spartium. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 645. Tab. 412. Furze Gorſe, or 
Whins. | 

The CharaHers are, 

The Flower bas a two leaved lement ; it bas 5 
Petals, and is of the Butterfly. Kind. Tbe Standard is large, 
eref?, oval, Hleurt. ſbaped, and indented at the Point. The 
Wings are 2 and obtuſe. The Keel it compoſed of 2 
1 Petals, whoſe Borders are joined at Bettom; it bas 
10. Stamina, 9 joined, and one ſeparate, terminated by 
fingle Summits, and oblong cylindrical Germina ſuppnrting 
« riſing Style, crowned by a ſmall obtuſe Stigma. The 
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Germina turn ts ani oblong turgid Pod with 1 Cell, opening 
with 2 Valves, incloſing a Row of Kidney-ſbaped Seeds. 
The Species are, 

1. ULex foliis villaſit acutis ſpinis ſpurſit. Lin. Sp. 
Pl. 741. Ilex with acute-pointed hairy Leaves, and 
ſparſed Spines. Geniſla ſpin:ſa major, longioribus aculeis. 
C. B. P. 294. The common Furze, Whins, or Gorſe. 

2. UrEX lis ebtufts ſolitariis, ſpinis ſimplicibus ter- 
minalibus, Flor. Leyd. Prod. 372. African Furze, or 
Whins, with ſingle blunt Leaves. Genifla ſfartium 
baceiferum, erice foliis Africanum, Flut. Alm. 166. 
Aßrican Berry- bearing Furze, with a Leaf like Heath. 

This Genus of Plants hath been titled by the antient 
Botaniſts, Geniſſa ſpinoſa and Geniſſa ſpartium ; but theſe 
being compound Names have been rejected; and as 
there is another Genus of Plants under the Title of Ge- 
niſta, Dr: Linneus has applied this Title of Jex, which 
is a Name uſed by Pliny, in this Genus. | 

The common — Gorze, or Wins, as it is call- 


ed in the different Counties in England, is fo well 


known as to need no Deſcription. 

There are 2 or 3 Varieties of this, which are fre- 
quently met with on the Commons and Heaths, in moſt 
Parts of England; but as they are not ſpecifically diffe- 
rent, they are not worthy to be enumerated here, eſpe- 
cially as they are Plants which are ſeldom cultivated. 

But theſe have by many Botaniſts been mentioned as 


ſpecifically different, for which Reaſon I ſowed their 
Seeds in the Garden, and found all the Varieties ariſe 


from the fame Seeds. * * 

Theſe Plants propagate themſelves very plenti | 
by Seeds; fo he x they are ellpbliſhes ing — 
of Ground, they ſoon ſpread over the Place; for as the 
Seeds ripen, the Pods open with the Warmth of the Sun, 
and the Seeds are caſt out with an Elaſticity, to a great. 
Diſtance all round, and theſe ſoon vegetate; whereby 
the Ground is filled with young Plants, which are not 
eaſily deſtroyed when they are well rooted in the 
Ground. | "4 8 

Some Years ago the Seeds of this Plant were ſown to 
form Hedges about Fields; where, if they Soil was 
light, the Plants ſoon become ſtrong enough for a Fence 
againſt Cattle ; but as theſe Hedges in a few Years be- 
came naked at the Bottom, and ſome of the Plants fre- 
quently failed, there became Gaps in the Hedges; 
therefore the raiſing them has been of late Years, 
little pradtiſed. But there are ſome Perſons who have 
ſown the Seeds of this Plant on very poor hungr 
Gravel or ſandy Land, which has produced more Profit 
than they could make of the Ground by any other 
Crop ; eſpecially in ſuch Places where Fuel of all Sorts 
is dear; for thisFurze is frequently uſed for heatingOvens, 
burning Lime, and Bricks, and alfo for drying Malt: 


And in ſome Places where there has been à Scarcity of 


Fuel, I have known poor Land, which would not have 
let for 5 Shillings per Acre, which has been ſown 
with Furze, produce one Pound per Acre per Ann. ſo 
that there has been a conſiderable Improvement made 
by this Plant. But this is not worth practiſing in ſuctt 
Countries where” Fuel of any Kind is cheapy or upon 
ſuch Land as will produce good Graſs or Corn; there- 
fore it is only mentioned here to ſhew, that poor Lands 
\ a 4N2 may 


* 
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may be ſo managed, 2 to bring an annual Probt to. heir 


Proprietorsz. | | 

The ad Sort is a Native of the Country near the 
Cape of Good Habe, where it uſually grows to the Height 
of 5 or 6 Feet, but in Europe, where it is preſerved 
as a Curioſity in ſome Gardens, it ſeldom riſes fo high. 
The Stalk is ligneous and hard, covered with a green- 
iſh Bark when y but it afterwards becomes gray- 
ich. The Branches are (leader and lignoous, the Leaves 
are ſingle, obtuſe, and ihe Shoais terminate with Spines. 
This Plant has been ſeveral Years in the Engliſß Gar- 
dens, but has not produced eny Flowers. 

This Plant is too tender to live in the open Air, 
through the Winter, in Eagland; therefore it is pre- 
ſerved in Green houſes, with the hardier Sorts of exotick 
Playts, which do nat tequire any artificial Heat to pre- 
ſerre them. 

It is very difficult to ꝓropagate either by Layers, or 
Cuttings, for the Layers are generally 2 or 3 Veats be- 
face they have ſufficient Roat to tranſplant, and the 
Cuttings do very rarely take Raot, and as the Plant does 
nat produce Seeds. in Europe , it is very rare in the Eu- 
ren Gardens. It is a plant of no great Beauty; but, 
235.8 is an Ever-green, it is admitted into the Gardens of 
tho who are curiaus in Botany, for Variety, 

ULMARIA. Sce Spiræa. 

, ULMUS, Town. inf. R. KA Ger. Tab. 372. Lin. 
Gan. PL a81, The Elm Tree; in French, Orme. 
The Chorafers are, 

The Flower bas a rough permanent Empalement of 1 
Leafs cut at the Rim inte 5 Points, and coloured within ; 
it hes no Peigh, but bas 5 Awl-ſhaped Stamina, twice 

Ledgth of the Empalement, terminated by ſbort eredt 

ummils having 4 Furrows, and an erbicular ere Germen 
hupperting 2 Styles which are reflexed, and crowned by 

ery Stigmas. The Germen afterward turns to a Found- 
iſh, can bordered Capſule, including 1 reundifÞ 
Amper ed Keed. zi i# 51 'S > g 4 | | 

he Species are, | . 

1. Ds.mus Allis oblongis aruminetis, duplicate-ſerratis, 
3 * Elm with ablong acuie- pointed Leaves, 
doubly ſawed on their Edges, and unequal at their Baſe. 
Ulmus wylgatifſimg, ſalio lata, ſcabre. Ger. Emac. 1480. 
The common rough, or broagd-leaved Witch Fim. 
2. uus 
calycihas foliactis. Em with oblong ovel Leaves unequal- 
ly ſawed, and leafy Empalements to the Flowers. II- 
mu felio hatiſſumo, feabro, Ger. Emac 1481. The 
Witch Hazel, or tough and very broad-leaved Ehn; 
by ſome unſkilſul Perſc ns tabled the Britiſh Elm. 
* Murs ai, ovatis aqumivatic duplicate: ſcrratis, 

8 with oval acute- painted Leaves 
doubly ſaved, and unequal at their Baſe. Linus minor, 
alia 7 ry Ger. Ende. 1480. The imall- 
leaved or Englh Elm, | 


4. Uruus felis jouatis glebris, acuiè ſerratjs. Elm 


with oval ſmooth Leeves ſharply ſawed on their Edges. 


Views folio. glabra. Ger. Emas,, 1491. The ßhnceth- 
leaved Witch, Elm. . An | $137 34) * ; 5 
5, Uinas lie minatis Tugyfps, naquatiter 


ferratis, cargige ſungaſo | Elm. with oval, acute-pointed, 


tough Leaves, ungquelly, awed, and a fungous Bark. 


Van major Hollandica, ang, & magis acuminatis ſa- 


alis ablongo- ui. Angqualiter farnatis, 


ULM 
nervi, Kl. latin, frobre. Pluk. 1. The Dutch 


6. Urmvus folis ablongo-ovatis glabris acuminatis du- 
plicato- ſerratis. Elm with oblong, imooth, acute-point- 
ed Leaves doubly ſawed, Ulmus minor, felio angufto, 
glabro. The ſmooth narrow leaved Elm; by ſome 
called the upright Elm. : 

The firſt Sort is very common in the North-weſt 
Counties of England, where it is generally believed to 
grow naturally in the Woods; this grows to a very 
large Size, The Bark of the young Branches is ſmooth 
and very tough, but that of the old Trees cracks and 
is rough. The Branches ſpread, and do not grow fo 
ere as thoſe of the third Sort. The Leaves are rough, 
and are doubly ſawed on their Edges. Their Bale is 


unequal, about 3 Inches long and 2 broad, of a dark 


green Colour, and ſtand on ſhort Foot Stalks. The 
Flowers come out in March, upon the flender Twigs, 
ſtanding in Cluſters; they are of a deep red Colour; 
theſe are ſucceeded by oval bordered Capſules, contain- 
ing 1 roundiſh compreſſed Seed, which ripens in May. 
The Wood of this Tree is very good for all the Purpo- 
ſes of any Kind of Elm, and the Trees grow to a very 
large Size, but the Leaves do not come out till late in 
the Spring; ſo there are few Perſons who plant theſe 
Trees near their Habitations. 

The ad Sort grows naturally in ſome of the Northern 


Counties of England, where it is frequently called 


Witch Hazel; from the Reſemblace of the young Shoots 
and Leaves to thoſe of Hazel. This grows to a Tree 
of great Magnitude. The Bark ot the young Shoots 
is very ſmooth and tough; it is of a yellowiſh brown 
Colour, with Spots of white. The Leaves are oval, 6 
Inches long, and almoſt 4 broad, and are unequally 
ſawed on their Edges, The Flowers grow in Cluſters to- 
ward the End of the 'Twigs; they have long leafy Em- 
pinot a green Colour, and appear in the Spring, 
before their 'Leaves, and the Seeds ripen the latter End 
of May. The Weed. of this Tree is not ſo good for 
Uſe, as that of the firſt Sort. Formerly, when long 
Bous were in Uſe, of them were made of the 
Boughs of this Tree. ins 

The 3d. Sort is cempmonty. known in the Nunſery 
Gardens by the Title of Agi Elm, which is far from 
being a right Appellation, for it is not a natwe of Ex- 
land, ang is only found groming. near Londov, or in 
9 — — young Trees were procured from: 
the Neighbour hood of Landen. Where this Tree grows 
naturally is not eaſy to determine; forme Perſons have 
ſuppoſed it was brought-fspm E,]. M this Tree is 
well known, it requires no Deſcription. The Flowers 
of this ave of a purpliſh ed Colour, and generally ap- 
gear the Beginning of March, but I could never obſerve 
any Seeds upon this Sort. ; 

The 4th Sort is very common in ſeveral Parts of 
Hertfordſhire, Eu, and other Nonth- eaſt Counties of 
Englang; this grows to a large Tree, and'is much eſ- 
teemed. The Branches ſpzcad+ out ſike ' thoſe of the 
firit Sort. The Leaves are oval, and ſharply ſawed on 
their Edges; they are frneother than moſt of the other 
Sorts, and de not eppear till the Middle or latter Endot 
May; fo the Trees are ſeldom planted near Habitations. 

The sch Sort is well known by the Title of i” vo 
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Elm: this was brought from Helluad the Beginning of 
King Milliam's Reign, and was for ſome Time a faſhi- 
onable Tree, and has been recommended for its quick 
Growth; it was fome Years ago in great Requeſt for 
ferming Hedges in Gardens, for which Purpole it was 
one of the moſt improper Trees that could be choſen ; 
for they made very ſtrong irregular Shoots, which are 
diſtant from each other. The Leaves were very large 


and rough, and the Branches covered with a fungous 
rough Bark, which was diſagreeable, ſo that when the 


Hedges were ſheared, they appeared naked and diſa- 
greeable the whole Summer after. The Wood of this 
Tree is good for nothing, ſo it is almoſt baniſhed this 
Country. ; | 

The 6th Sort is found growing in Hedge Rows in 
ſeveral Parts of England. The Branches of this Sort 
have a ſmooth grayiſh Bark, and grow ere&t. The 
Leaves are narrower, and more pointed than thoſe of 
the. Engliſb Elm and are ſmoother; they are later in 
coming out in the Spring than thoſe, but continue 
longer in Autumn; this has been by ſome called the 


ri Elm. 


There are ſome other Varieties of this Tree which. 
are preſerved in the Nurſery Gardens, but their Diffe- 
rence is not remarkable enough to deferve_ Notice; 
therefore they are omitted, as are alſo thoſe with varie- 
gated Leaves; of which there are ſeveral Varieties pro- 
pagated in the Nurſeries about London; theſe are by 
ſome Perſons eſteemed. 

All the Sorts of Elm may be either propagated by 
Layers or Suckers: taken from the Roots of the old 
Trees, the latter of which is generally practiſed by the 
Nurſery Gardeners ; but as theſe are often cut up with 
indifferent Roots, they often miſcarry, and render the 
Succeſs doubtful ; whereas thoſe which are propagate 
by Layers are in no Hazard, and always make better 
Roots, and come on faſter than the other, and do not 
ſend out Suckers from their Roots in ſuch Plenty, for 
which Reaſon this Method thould be more univerſally 


practiſed. And fince a ſmall Compaſs of Ground 
filled with - Stools. of theſe Plants will be ſufficient to 


furniſh a Nurſery of a conſiderable Extent, anaually 
with Layers to be traſplanted, it is richly worth every 
Nerſon's while, who would cultivate theſe Trees, to 
allot a Spot of Ground for this Purpoſe. | 

The beſt Soil for ſuch a Nurſery is a freſh Hazel 
Loam, neither too light and diy, nar over moiſt and 
heavy z this Ground ſhould be well trenched, and if 4 
little rotten Dung is buried therein, it wil be of Service; 
im doing his great Care ſhould be taken to pick out all 
Roots of Pernicious Weeds, which, if left in ihe 
Ground, would be very injusious to the Layers, and 
cannot afterwards be ſo eaſily rooted out; then having 
laid the Ground leve}, the Plants muſt be planted at a- 
bout $ Feet aſunder each Way. The beſt Seaſon tar 
this Work is in Autumn, as-ſoon. as the Leaves begin to 
decay, that they may take Root before the dey Wea- 
ther in the Spring cornes on, 2 a great Expence 
of watering them will be ſaved ; ſor if they are well ſet- 


led in the Ground before the dey Weather, they will 


require little more than to mulch their Roots, to keep 


the Earth from drying. 


Theſe Plants. hauld..be permitted to grow gude.2 
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Years, during which Time the Ground between ſhould 
be carefully cleaned and dug every Spring, by which 
Time they will be well ragted, and have e pretty 
ſtrong Shoots, ſo that they may be laid in the Ground. 
The Manner of performing this being already deſcribed 
— the Article Layers, I ſhall forbear repeating it in this 
ace. | 
When theſe Layers are well rooted, which will be in 
one Year, they ſhould be taken off, and tranſplanted 
out into a Nurſery, which ſhould be on à good Soil, and 
web prepared (as before for the Stools). The Plants 
ſhould be planted in Rows 4 Feet aſunder, and 2 Feet 
Diſtance Plant from Plant in the Rows. This ſhould 
be done in Autumn, as ſoon as the Leaves begin to de- 
cay, and if there is ſome Mulch laid on the Surface of 
the Ground about their Roots, it will preſerve them 
from being hurt by Froſt in Winter, and from drying 
Winds in Spring, and thereby ſecure them from all 
Hazard. 

The following Summer the Ground between them 
ſhould be conſtantly kept clean from Weeds, and in 
Autumn they ſhould be pruned up, cutting off all 
ſtrong lateral Branches, which, if left on, would im- 
pede their upright Growth, but there muſt be ſome of 
the ſmaller Shoots left on to detain the Sap, in order 
to augment the Stems of the Trees; for where they are 
pruned up too naked, they are apt to grow up too 
{lender to ſupport themſelves, fo that their Heads will 
recline to the Ground, and cauſe their Stems to grow 
crooked. 

In this Nurfery they may remain 4 or 5 Years, obſer- 
ving conſtantly to dig the Ground between them every 
Spring, and to trim them as before directed, which 
will promote their Growth, and render them ſtrong. 
enqugh to tranſplant out where they are to remain, in 
the Time before mentianed. "=p | 

Theſe Trees are very proper to plant in Hedge Rows, 
on the Borders ot Fields, where they will thiwe much 


| better than when planted in a Wood, or cloſe Plan- 


tation, ami their Shade will not be very injurious to 
whatever grows under them; but when theſe Trees are 
tranfphanted out upon Banks after this Manner, the 
Banks ſhould be well wrought and cleared from all other 
Roots, atherwiſe the Plants, being taken from a better 
Soil, will not make much Progreſs in theſe Places. 
About Michbae/mas will be a good Time for this War 
for the Reaſons before aſſigned, but when they are 
planted, there ſhou'd be ſome Stakes fixed in by them, 
o whigh they fhould be faſtened to prevent their being 
diiplaced by the Winds, and Part of their Heads ſhovid 
be taken of, befpre they ate pizated, which will alſo be 
of Uſe in preventing their being caſily, orerturned by 
Winde, but by no Means ſhould their leading Shoot be 
ſtoped, ner. the Branches too cloſely cut off; for if there 
are not ſome Shoots left on to draw and attract the 
Sap, they will be in Danget of miſcarrying. 
Theſe Trees are alto proper to plant at a Diftance 
from a Garden or Building to break the Violence of 
Winds, for which Purpoſe there is not any Tree more 
uſeful, for they may be trained up in Form of a Hedge, 
keeping them cut every Year, which will canſe then 
to grow very cloſe and handſome, to the Height of 


40 or .50 Feet, and be a great Protection r: 
5 ur 


* 
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Fury of Winds, buv they ſhould not be planted too 
near a garden, where Fruit Trees, or other Plants, are 
placed, becauſe the Roots of the Elms run ſuperficially 
near the Top of the Ground to a great Diſtance, and 
will intermix with the Roots of the other Trees, and 
deprive them of Nouriſhment ; nor ſhould they be planted 
near Gravel or Graſs Walks, which are deſigned to be 
well kept, becauſe the Roots will run into them, and 
ſend forth Suckers: in great Plenty, which will deface 
the Waſks, and render them unſightly. 

But for large Gardens, where Shade is required, there 
is ſcarce any Tree ſo proper for that Purpoſe, being ca- 
iy to remove when grown to a conſiderable Size, fo 
that a Perſon who is willing to have bis Plantations for 
ſhade in a ſhort Time, may procure Trees of near one 
Foot Circumference in their Trunk, which will be in 
little Danger of not ſucceeding, provided they are femov- 
ed with Care. And theſe will take Root, and grow very 
weil, though not ſo well as young Plants, which is what 
few other” Sorts of Trees will do, but then they ſhould 
be ſuch Trees as have been thus regularly trained up in 
a Nurſery, and have good Roots, and not ſuch as are 
taken out of Hedge Rows (as is by ſome practiſed), 


- which ſeldom riſe with any tolerable. Roots, and conſe- 


quently often miſcarry, and this has been the Occaſion 
of ſo many Plantations of theſe Trees failing, for al- 
though ſome of them may live a few Yeats, yet few 
of them are of long Duration, and they rarely increaſe 
much in their Stems, but frequently grow hollow, their 
Heart decaying firſt. ſo that they are ſupported only by 
their Bark or Shell, for a few Years, and the firit ſevere 
Winter, or very dry Summer, they ate generally de- 
ſtroyed | LAMPE 

But although I have ſaid, that Elms which are train- 
ed up in a Nurſery may be removed with Safety; at a 
larger Size than «aoſt other trees, yet I would not have 
it underſtood, that by this I would recommend p'anting 
them when large, for if People would have a little Pa- 


tience when they plant, and never plant any of theſe, 


'Frees which are more than 4 or 5 Inches in Girt of 
their Stems, they will in a few Years become better 
Trees than any of thoſe which are tranſplanted of a 
much larger Growth, and they will always grow to a 
much larger Size; beſides, they are much more eaſily 
removed, and do not require to be fo ſtrongly ſupported, 
nor is there much Danger of the young Trees miſcarry- 
ing, therefore It is much more eligible to make choice 
of young thriving Trees (but not out of a better Soil 
than that where they-are to be planted), and never to 
plant any large Trees, unleſs where a ſmall Number 


may be wanted for an immediate Shade, and in ſuch 


Caſes, it is always proper to plant ſome young Trees 
among the large ones, to ſucceed them when they fail. 

In planting theſe Trees great Care ſhould be taken 
not to bury their Roots too deep, which is very injurious 
to them, eſpecially if they are plamed on a moiſt Loam 
or Clay, in which Caſe, if the Clay is near the Sur- 
face, it will be the beſt Way to raiſe the Grbund in a 
Hill, where each Tree is to be planted, which will ad- 
vance their Roots above the Surface of the Ground, fo 
that they will not be in Danger of rotting in Winter 
with Moiſture. 

When theſe Trees are propagated by Suckers taken 
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from the Foot of old Trees, they are commonly laid 


into the Ground in Rows pretty cloſe together in Beds, 
where, in dry Weather, they may be frequently wa- 
tered to encourage their putting out Roots. In theſe 
Beds they are left commonly 2 Years, by which Time 
thoſe that live will be rooted (though a great many of 
them generally die); then they are tranſplanted into 
the Nurlery, and managed as hath been directed for 
the Layers. 

There are ſome who raiſe the Witch Elm from Seeds, 
which it generally produces in great Plenty, and are ripe 
in May; theſe ſhould be ſown on a Bed of freſh loamy 
Earth, and gently covered. In dry Weather they ſhould 
be watered, and if the Bed is ſhaded from the violent 
Heat of the Sun, it will be of great Service to the 
Seeds (tor | always obſerve the, Plants to come up bet- 
ter in the Shade, than when expoſed to the Sun). When 
the Plants come up, they ſhould be carefully cleared 
from Weeds, and after they have ſtood 2 Years in the 
Seed Bed, they will be fit to plant out into the Nurſe- 
ry, where they muſt be manaxed as the former, 

When we view many of the late Plantations which 
have been made in Parks and Gardens, within 40 Years 
paſt, at a very great Expence, and obſerve the little 
Progreſs ghey have made, it is enough to deter others 
from attempting to make Plantations of this Tree; for, 
as great Part of the Trees have been taken out of Hedge 
Rows, and from Places where they have ſprung up 
from the Roots of old Trees, they had but few Roots, 
and thofe not furniſhed with Fibres, fo ſuch of the Trees 
as ſurvived their Removal have made ſcarce any Pro- 
greſs, and | have ſeen many Plantations, which had 
been growing 10, 12, or more Years, almoſt totally 
deſt:oyed in à ſevere Winter, and ſometimes by a very 
dry Summer; for, as their Roots had not extended far 
in the Ground, the Trees were weak, and though they 
kept alive, yet were not able to reſiſt a ſevere Froſt, or 
a great Drought, but the Planters were in a Hurry, and 
wanted immediate Shade and Proſpect, ſo in order to ob- 
tain theſe, purſued a Method in which they could never 
hope to have either in any Degree of Perfection; 
whereas, if they had planted Trees no bigger in their 
Stems than a Man's "Thumb, in 10 or 12 Years Time, 
they would have had both, with the Pleaſure of ſeeing 
an annual Progreſs of their Trees, at a Time when their 
large-planted Trees are decaying. : 

| have ſeen ſome expenſive. Plantations of. this, which 
have ſeemed to ſucceed for 2 or 3 Years, by making 
ſtrong Shoots moſt Part of the Length of their Stems, 
which has greatly deceived their Planters, who did not 
donbt but their Trees were out of Danger, butin a 
few Years after they found molt of their Tops decay, 
and their Hearts were rotting apace, ſo became hollow, 
and although they continued to put out lateral Shoots, 

et their Stems never increaſed in Size. a 

In ſome Plantations made in the ſame Place a few 
Years, with Trees not a tenth Part fo large, they are 
now more than double the Size of the large ones, and 
in a moſt thriving State, whereas the others do little 
more than juſt keep alive; therefore I adviſe every Perſon, 
who wiſhes to have their Trees thrive and become large, 
to plant them young, which may be performed for a 
very ſmall Sum, when compared with that of * _ 

nother 
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Another Piece of Advice may be alſo neceſſary here, 
which is, not to top or cut the Trees, as is too much 
practiſed about Landon, which not only impedes their 
Growth, but occaſions their decaying ſoon. 

UMBELLA, an Umbel, is the Extremity of a 
Stalk or Branch, divided into ſeveral Pedicles or Rays, 
beginning from the ſame Point, and opened in ſuch a 
Manner as to form an inverted Cone. When the Pedi- 
cles, into which the Staik is divided, are ſubdivided 
into others of the ſame Form, upon which the Flowers 
or Fruits are diſpoſed, the firſt Order is called Rays, 
the ſecond Pedicles. That Umbel which conſiſts of 
Pedicles only is called a ſingle Umbel ; that which is 
compoſed both of Rays and Pedicles is called a com- 

und Umbel. 

UMBELLIFEROUS PLANTS are thoſe. whoſe 
Flowers are produced in an vmbel, on the Top of the 
Stalks, where they, in ſome Manner, repreſent an um- 
brella. Of this Kind are Parſneps, Carrots, Fennel, 
Parſley, &c. ; 

VOLKAMERIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 706. 

The Charadlers are, 

The Flower bas an Empalement of one Leaf, which is in- 
dent d at the Brim in 5 Parts; it has one ringent Petal, 
. baving a cylindrical Tube twice the Length of the Er ale- 
ment, but is ſpread open at the Brim, where it is cut in- 
to 5 equa Segments, end 4 long ſlender Stamina termi- 
nated by fingle Summits, and a p Lens, Germen ſup- 
porting a ſlender Style crowned by a bid Stigma. The 
Germen becomes a round Capſule with 2 Cells including 
ane Seed in each. OY 

We have but one Species of this Genus, wiz. 

VoLKAMERIA. We have no Engliſh Title for this 
Plant. It-is the Vdlkameria ramis inermibus. Flor. Zeyl. 
231. Voltameria with unarmed Branches. This Plant 
is figured by Dr. Plukenet, Tab. 211. f. 4. by the fol- 
lowing Title; Periclymeni fomilis myrtiſolia arbor Muderaſ- 
patenfor, A Plant reſembling Honeyſuckle from: Madraſs. 

This Plant grows naturally in India; it ſends. out ma- 
ny weak ſhrubby Stalks 12 or 14. Feet high, covered with 
a white Bark, avd garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, 3 Inches long, and one and a Half broad, of 
a lucid green Colour and ſmooth; they are placed by 
Pairs on ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers are produced 
from the Wings of the Stalks in umbellated Bunches 
like the common Sort of Jaſmine, to which they have 
a great Reſemblance, but the Segments of the Petal 
are not fo acute-pointed; they are white, and have an 
agreeable Odour; theſe have each 4 Stamina. longer 
than the Petal, terminated by fingle Summits, Ihe 
Germen turns to a roundiſh Capſule with 2 Cells, each 
including one Seed. 


This Plant is eaſily propagated by Cuttings, which 


is the Method uſually praiſed here, becauſe the Plants 
do not produce Seeds in England; theſe Cuttings ſhould 
be planted in pots during any of the Summer Months, 
and plunged into a hot Bed of Tan, where they ſhould 


be ſhaded from the Sun till they have taken Root, then 
they ſhould be gradually hardened to bear the open 
Air, and afterward tranſplanted each into a ſmall Pot 
filled with light loamy Earth, and placed in the Shade, 
til] they have taken new Root, then they may be re- 
moved to a warm ſheltercd Situation. to remain till the 
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Middle or latter End of September, at which Time they 
ſhould be removed into the Stove, and during the Wün- 
ter Seaſon kept in a moderate Temperature of Warmth, 
but in Summer, they ſhould be expoſed to the open 
Air in a ſheltered Situation; with this Management they 
will thrive, but do not annually produce Flowers in En- 
gland. The Cuttings were ſent me by Dr. Bernard d- 
Juſſieu, Demonſtrator of the Plants in the Royal Gar- 
den at Paris, which produced Flowers 2 Years after in 
the Chelſea Garden. | 

URENA. Hort. Elth. 319. Lin. Gen. Pl. 754 
Indian Mallow. 

The Charafers are, 


It hath a maloaceous Flower with a double Empalement, | 


the outer being of 1 Leaf ſlightly cut at the Brim into 5 
Parts, hut the inner is five-leaved, permanent, and cut to the 
Bottom. The Flower is compoſed of 5; Leaves which are 20. 
lang, and blunt at their Extremity, but narrow at their 
Baſe, where they coaleſce, In the Center there are many 
Stamina which are joined, and form a Column at their 


Baſe, but ſpread open above. It bas @ roundiſh frue-corner- 
ed Germen with a ſingle Style, and 10 hairy reflexed Stig- 
mas. The Germen changes ts a pentagonal Fruit which it 


burry, and divides into 5 Cells, each having 1 angular Seed. 
The Species are, CT | 

1. Urtna foliis angulatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 248. 
Indian Mallow with angular Leaves. Urena Sinica Xan- 
thii facie. Hort. E'th. 340. Urena of China having the 
Appearance of leſſer Burdock. 

2. UR ENA /i inferioribus angulatis, ſuferioribus 
trilebis quinguclobiſgue acu't ſerratit. Urena with angular 
lower Leaves, the upper ones divided into 3 or 5 Lobes 
which are ſharply ſawed. Alcea Indica fruteſcens faliis 


ad marginem exaſperatis, bry'nie albe diviſuris, e Sinu - 


Bengalenfi. Pluk. Pbyt. Tab. 5. fig. 3. Indian ſhrubby 
Vervain Mallow from Bengal with Leaves having Pric- 


kles on their Fdges, and divided like thoſe of the white - 


Bryony. 


3- Urexa  foliis finuate- multifidis villaſis. Flor. Zeyl. 


257, Urena with finuated hairy Leaves having many 


Points. Alcea Indica fruteſcens, foliis. in lacinias vari + 
difſeftis. Pluk. Phyt. Tab. 74. fig. 1. Shrubby Indian 


Vervain Mallow with Leaves variouſly cur. 
The Tile of Urena was applied to this Genus by 


Dr. Dillenius, in the H:rtus Eltbamenſic, as the Cha 


raters of the Plants differ from all the Genera of the 
malvaceous Tribe, and this being a Name applied to 
it in the Hortus Malabaricus. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in China; this rifes with 
an upright Stalk upward of 2 Feet high, which become: 


lignequs toward the Autumn. It ſends out a few Side 
Branches which are taper, ſliff, and have a dark green 
Bark; they are garniſhed with roundiſh angular Leaves, 


about 2 Inches long, and 2 Inches and a Quarter broad, 
ſtanding on pretty 


theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh Capſules, armed with 

rickly Hairs, divided into 5 Cells, each containing one 
Kidner-thaped Seed. It flowers from July till W mics, 
and the Seeds ripen in Succeſlion. | 


The 


ong Foot Stalks; they are of a dark 
reen on their upper Side, and are pale on their lower. 
The Flowers. come out ſingle from the Wings of the - 
Stalk, fitting cloſe to it; they are ſhaped like thoſe of. 
the Mallow, but are ſmall, and of a deep Bluſh Colour; 
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The 2d Sort grows naturally on the Coalt of Iſala- 
bar, from whence I received the Seeds; this riſes with 
a ligneous Stalk 3 Feet high, dividing imo 4 or 5 Bran- 
ches, which have a grayith Bark ; they are garniſhed 
with Leaves of different Forms; thoſe on the lower 
Part are angular, an Inch and a Half long, and about 
the ſame Breadth; thoſe above are cut ſome into 4, and 
others have 5 angular obtuſe Lobes; they are of. a dark 
green on their upper Side, but pale on their under; they 
are ſharply ſawed on their Edges, and ſtand on long 
Foot Stalks. The Flowers come out fingly from the 
Wings of the Stalk; they are ſhaped like thoſe of the 
other, but are larger. The Petals are narrower at their 
| Baſe, and they have deep red Bottoms, "Theſe appear 
in Auguſt and September, but unleſs the Autumn proves 

warm, the Seeds will not ripen in this County. 

The Seeds of the third Sort came from Malabar; the 
Stalks of this are hairy, and divide into many Branches: 
It riſes about 2 Feet high, and is garniſhed with oblong 

Leaves divided into 3 obtuſe Lobes to the Mid- rib. 
The Lobes are indented in ſeveral Parts; they are of a 
light green on both Sides, and hairy. The = ſit 
cloſe to the Stalks ſingly at the Wings; they are ſhaped 
like thofe of the Former, but are of a pale Bluſh ON 
lour, with a deep red Bottom, Theſe appear in Augu/ 
and September, but unleſs the Seaſon proves warm, the 
Seeds do not ripen in Eugland. 

Thele Plants are propagaterl by Seeds, which ſhould 


be ſowa on a hot Bed early in the Spring; and when the 


Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted in- 
to Pots, and plunged into a freſh hot Bed to bring them 
forward, and afterward they muſt be treated as hath 
been direQed for the tender "ns of Hibiſcus, to which 
the Reader is deſired to turn. If the Plants are brought 
forward in the Spring, and afterward placed in the Stove, 
or under a deep Frame, they will ripen Seeds the firſt 
Seaſon, but if they ſhould not, they may be preſerved 
through the Wipter in the Stove, and will. ripen their 
Seeds the following Seaſon, after which the Plants ſel- 
dom continue, IG ne | 

URTICA. Teurn. Inſt. R. H. $34. Tab. 308. Lin. 
Gen» Plant. 935, The Nettle ; in French Ortie, 

The Characters are, 

It bas male and female Flowers at remote Diſtances, 

metimes on the ſame, and at others on ſeparate Plants. 

be male Flowers have an Empalement compoſed of 4 round 
Ib concave Leaves; theſe have no Empalements; they have 
a Pitcber-ſbaped Nectarium in the Center of the Flower, 
and 4 Awl-ſbaped ſpreading Stamina terminated by Sum- 
mits with 2 Cells, The female Flowers have an oval per- 
manent Empalement with 2 Valves; they ba ue neither Pe- 


tals nor Stamina, but an oval Germen, without any Style, | 


crowned by a bairy Stigma. The Germen afterward turns 
to an oval — Seed which ripens in the Empalement. 
The Species are, 
1. Urrica foliis whe tis. cardatis, rucemis gemints. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 984. Nettle, with Heart-ſhaped Leaves 
placed oppoſite, and double Spikes of Flowers. Urtica 
grow maxima. C. B, P. 232, The greateſt ſtinging 
| Nettle. | 
2. UxrIcA faliis egpeſitis evalibus. Lin. Sp, Pl. 
Nettle ei placed oppoſite. Ubtica a> 
minor. C. B. P. 232. Smaller Ringing Nettle. 6: 
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UnricA foliis oppofttis cordatis, amentis frufliferit 
f gab cr, Node, 22 Leaves — * 
ſite, and Seed. beating globular Katkins. Urtica urez; 
Pilulas ferent / Diaſcoridis, ſemine lini. C. B. P. 232. 
Stinging Nettle, bearing Pills and Seeds like Flax, com- 
monly called Roman Nettle. | 

4 UrTica foliis oppoſitis ovato-lanceolatis, ſubinte. 
errimit, amentis frufliferis globoſir. Nettle with oval 

pear-ſhaped Leaves almoſt entire, and placed oppoſite, 
and globular Seed-bearing Katkins. Urtica altera, pilu- 
' lifera, pariztarie felis. Af. Par. 141. Another Pill. 
bearing Nettie with a Leaf like Pellitory, commonly 
called Spaniſh Marjoram. 

5. UrTica foltis oppoſitis tripartitis incifis. Hort. 
Jp/. 282. Netile with Leaves placed oppoſite, and 
cut into 3 Parts. Utica fois profuntit laciniatis, ſemine 
lini. Ammon. Ruth. 249. Nettle with Leaves which 
are deeply cut, and Seeds like Flax, 

6. UrTtica foliis eppoſitis oblongis, amentis cylindr ici; 
ſolitariis indivifis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 984. Nettle with ob- 
long Leaves placed oppoſite, and ſingle, cylindrical, un- 
divided Katkins. Urtica faliis oblongis ſerratis neryoſis 


petiolatis. Flor. Virg. 187. Nettle. with oblong, awed, 


veined Leaves growing on Foot Stalks. 

7. UrTica he opprſetis wwato-lenceolatis acuminatis 
erentatis, amentis cy indrici; indiv firs. Nettle with oval, 
Spear-ſhaped, acute-pointed, crenated Leaves, placed 
oppoſite, and cylindrical undivided Katkins. Urtica mi- 
vor iners Mariana, ſeminibus ex alis foliorum racemeſis non 
ramoſir. Pluk. Mant. 190. Smaller Netile of Ma: land 
with Seeds growing in long Bunches ſtom the Wings of 
the Leaves, but not branched. ; | 

8. Ua ricA felits alter nis cordato- ovatis, amentis race- 
mofis diflicbis ereftis. Hort. Ciiff. 441. Nettle with o- 
val Heart-ſhaped Leaves, placed alternate, and ere, 
branching, double Kaikins. Urtica maxima, raremeſa 
Canadenſis. H. R. Par. Greateſt branching Nettle of 
Canada. | ; "yu 

9. UrTica it alternis arbiculats utringue acutis 
fubtus ſomenteſii. Hort. Cliff. 441. Nettle with orbicu- 
lar Leaves. pointed at both Ends, placed oppoſite, and 
woolly on their under Side. Urtica racemifera maxima 
finarum, feliis ſubtus argentcd lanugine villeſis. Pluk. 
Amalth. 212, Greateſt branching China Nettle, whoſe 
Leaves are covered with a ſilvery, hairy Down on their 
under Side. LET: 

The 1ſt of theſe Sorts is a very common Weed on the 


Sides of the Banks, Ditches, and other uncultivated 


Places, where its Roots will ſpread, and over run the 
Grounds; fo that it ſhould always be wy For 5>4 
ted from Gardens; it is ſometimes uſed in Medicine, 
but may be eaſily, procured from the Fields at almoſt 
any Seaſon, | SAR Wo. nth 
The 2d Sort is alſo a very common Weed in Gardens, 
and cultivated in Fields; but it being an annual Plani, 
is not ſo difficult to eradicate as the former, AS; 
Theſe Plants are ſo well known as to need no De- 
Ribdap, _- | 3 1 
The 3d Sort grows naturally in Rowney Marth, aud 
near Tarmouth ; this is an annual Plant which, riſes near 
3 Feet high. The Stalk is herbacepus, thick, of a 
Pur liſh Colour, and armed in every Part with ning” 
ing Fata. The Branches comb out oppoſite. 1 
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Leaves are Heart - ſhaped, the lower ones are 3 Inches 
long, and 2 broad toward their Baſe, and ending in 
acute Points, they are _ ſawed on their Edges, and 
ſtand oppoſite on long Foot Stalks ; theſe are alſo armed 
with ſtinging Hairs on both Sides. The male and fe- 
male Flowers come out from the Wings of the Leaves 
at the ſame Joint, on each Side the Stalk, The male 
ſtanding above the female, upon long flender Fuot Stalks 
or Katkins, placed — looſely, The temale Flowers 
have ſhorter Foot Stalks, and are in globular Heads; 
theſe are ſucceeded by ſmooth ſhining Seeds like thoſe 
of the Flax. It flowers in July and Auguſt, and the 
Seeds ripen in Autumn, | | 

There is 3 Variety of this growing naturally in the 
Balearick Iſlands, which was diſcovered by Mr. Salva- 
dore, an Apothecary in Barcelona, who lent the Seeds to 
England, which were ſown in the Cbelſea Garden, but 
the Plants, when cultivated, approached ſo near to the 
laſt mentioned Sort, in every Part except the Colour 
of the Stalk, as to make it doubtful of its being a di- 
ſtinct Species. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Spain and [taly; 
this is alſo an annual Plant, whoſe Stalks are much flen- 
derer than thole of the former, and ſeldom branch. 
The Leaves are placed by Pairs, on very flender Foot 
Stalks, they are oval, Spear-ſhaped, and for the moſt 
Part entire, and have male and female Flowers ſpring- 
ing from the Wings of the Leaves, which are ſhaped 
like the former, the whole Plant being armed with ſting- 
ing Hairs. This flowers and perfeQs its Seeds at the 
ſame Time as the. other. 

Theſe Plants may be eafily propagated, by ſowing 
their Seeds in March, on a Bed of light rich Earth, and 
when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted out into Beds, or the Borders of the Pleaſure 
Garden, interſperſing them among other Plants, that 
they may not be eaſily diſcovered by Perſons whom 
there is a Deſign to deceive, by gathering a Sprig for 
them to ſmell to. After the Plants have taken Root, 
they will require no farther Care, but only-to keep them 
clear from Weeds, In Fuly they will flower, and 
their Seeds will ripen in Autumn, which, if permitted 
to ſhed vn the Ground, will come up the following 
Spring, and flouriſh without farther Care. 

The Seeds of the 3d Sort are ſometimes uſed in 
Medicine. | 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Tartary, from 
whence the Seeds were brought to the Imperial Garden 
at Peterſburgh, and have ſince been diſperſed to moſt 
Parts of Europe; this has a perernial Root, from which 
ſprings up many ſquare Stalks, which riſe 5 or 6 Feet 
high, garniſhed with oblong Leaves deeply cut inte 3 
Lobes, which are acutely indented on their Edges; 
theſe ſtand oppoſite on long Foot Stalks. The Flowers 
are produced from the Wings of the Leaves in long 
cylindrical Katkinsz the male are produced on the lower 

art of -the Stalk, and the female on the upper; the 
latter are ſucceeded by Seeds like thoſe of the Flax in- 
cloſed in the three-cornered Empalement of the Flow- 
er. This flowers in July, and the Seeds ripen in Au- 
tumn, 'The Stalks and Leaves of this Sort are armed 
with ſtinging Hairs. 

This Plant is eaſily propagated either by Seeds or 
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parting the Roots, and will thrive in moſt Soils or 
Situations. | 
The 6th Sort grows naturally in Canada and other 
Parts of North America; it is an annual Plant, with a 
lucid herbaceous Stalk, which divides into ſeveral Bran- 
ches ; theſe ate garniſhed with oblong ſawed Leaves, 
having 3 longitudinal Veins; they are placed oppoſite 
on pretty long Foot Stalks. The t lowers are produced 


trom the Wings of the Stalks in ſingle Katkins a hicht 


are not divided ; they appear late in the Year, and un- 
leſs the Autumn is very favourable, the Seeds will not 
ripen in England. | | 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in North America; this 
has a perennial Root, from which ſpring out many Stalks 


from 2 to 3 Feet high, garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped' 
Leaves placed oppoſite, ſtanding on long Foot Stalks ; 
they are crenated on their Edges, and end in acute 


Points. The Flowers come out from the Wings of the 
Leaves on every Side the Stalk in long cylindrical undi- 


vided Katkins; theſe appear in Auguſl, but the Seeds 


do not ripen in England. 

The $th Sort grows naturally in Canada and Vi- 
ginia. The Root is perennial; the Stalks riſe 2 Feet 
high; the Leaves are oval, Heart-ſhaped, and ſtand 
alternately on the Stalks; the Flowers come out in 
branching Katkins from the Wings of the Stalks; theſe 
appear toward Autumn, but are not ſucceeded by Seeds 
in this Country. | 

The 2 laſt Sorts are common in many Engliſh Gar- 
dens, where they are preſerved more for the Sake of Va- 
riety, than for any Beauty. They may be propagated 
by parting their Roots in the Spring, and planted in al- 
moſt any Soil or Situation, and will endure the fevereſt 
Cold of this Climate in the open Air. | 

The gth Sort grows naturally in China, where it is 
titled Frama; this is a perennial Plant, ſending up many 
Stalks from the Root, which riſe 3 or 4 Feet high, 
garniſned with oval Leaves drawing to Points at both 
Ends; they are 4 Inches long, and 2 and a Half broad, 
ſawed on their Edges, of a deep green 'on their upper 
Side, but very white on their under, and have 5 longitu- 
dinal Veins; they are placed alternately, and ſtand on 
very long flender Foot Stalks. The Flowers ſpring from 
the Wings of the Stalk in looſe Katkins; theſe are not 
ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 

This may alſo be propayated by parting the Roots, 
which ſhould be done in May, for at that Seafon this 
Plant is in its leaſt Vigour, the Winter being the Time 
when it is moſt flouriſhing. 

The Plants muſt be planted in Pots filled with light 
Earth, and as they are too tender to thrive without ar- 
tificial Heat in England, they ſhould be kept in a tempe« 
rate Stove, and only expoſed to the open Air for 3 
Months in the Heat of Summer. 

UVA URSI. See Arbutus. 

VULNERARIA. See Anthyllis. 

UVULARIA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 373. 

The Characters are, | 


The Flowtr bas no Empalement; it bar 6 oblong, 


erett, Spear-ſbaped Petals, and 6 Awl-ſhaped Stamina 
terminated by oblong, erefl, four-carnered Summits y it 
bas an oblong, obtuſe, three-cornered Germen, - ſuppart- 
ing 'a Style longer than the Stamina, crowned. by a 
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triple, ebtuſe, ſpreading Stigma. The Germen afterward 
— to 2 obtuſe Capſule, with 3 Lobes and as 
many Cells, filled with flat orbicular Seeds ranged in a 
double Orger. 

The Species are, 

1. UyuLaria faliis amplexicaulibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
304. Uvuloria with Leaves embracing the Stalk. Uvu- 
ligria folits cordote-oblongis. Flor. Leyd. 29- Uvularia 
with oblong Heart-ſhaped Leaves. 

2. UypLARIA foliir perfoliatis. Amen. Acad. 2. p. 3. 
Uvularia with perfoliate Leaves. Polygonatum ramoſum, 
flore luteo majus. Cornut. Canad. 38. Branched Solo- 
mon's Seal with a large yellow Flower. 

The uſt Sort grows naturally in Bohemia and Saxony. 
The Root is perennial, but the Stalk is annual; it riſes 
about 2 Feet high, ſending out 1 or 2 Branches from 
the lower Part; it is garniſhed with oblong ſmooth 
Leaves ending in acute Points, whoſe Baſes embrace the 
Stalks. The Flowers come out ſingly from the Boſom 
of the Leaves on long ſlender Foot Stalks; they are 
compoſed of 6 oblong naked Petals of a yg/low Colour; 
heſe hang downward; they appear the latter End of 
April, but are rarely fucceeded by Seeds here. : 

The 24 Sort grows naturally in North America; this 
has a petennial Root and an annual Stalk. The Root 
is compoſed of many thick fleſhy Fibres, from which 


ſpring op ſeveral 'Stalks, which for the moſt part divide 
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into 2 at @ ſmall Height from the Ground; theſe 


ſpread aſunder, and are garniſhed with oblong, ſmooth, 
pointed Leaves, which are broad at their Baſe, ſurround- 
ing the Stalk in ſuch a manner, as if the Stalk run through 
them. The Flowers are compoſed of 6 oblong yellow 
Petals ending in acute Poiats; theſe ſtand on (lender 
Foot Stalks which ariſe from the Boſom of the Leaves, 
and hang downward. 'The Flowers appear about the 
ſame Time with the Former, but are not ſucceeded by 
Seeds in England. | 

Theſe Plants were firſt ranged in the Genus of Pr 
Hgonatum, and by Dr. Boerhaave they were placed with 
the Fritillaria, but this Title of Uvuleria was given to 
it by Dr. Linnæus, from the Reſemblance which the 
Fruit of it has to the Uvula. 

They are both very hardy Plants, ſo will live in the 
full Ground, but as the Flowers have not much Beauty, 
they are only cultivated for Variety; they are propaga- 
ted by parting their Roots. The beſt Seaſon for re- 
moving them is about Michaelmas, when their Roots 
may be ſeparated, and planted in the Borders of the 
Flower Garden, but this ſhould be done every third 
Year, for if they are often removed, the Plants will 
not thrive ſo well, or flower ſo ſtrong, as when they 
Rand 2 or 3 Years unre moved; they delight in a Soil 
not too wet or ſtiff, but a gentle Hazel Loain, 
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F ACHENDORFIA. Burm. 
The CharaFer: are, 


The Flawers have oblong acute-pointed Sheaths, ranged 
atternately upon the Stalls at a Diſtance from each other; 
they ave permanent and wither, incliſing the Capſule. 
The Flower has 6 oblong Petals, 3 of the upper ſpread 
open, and are ere and joined at their Tails, The 2 
fode Petals ſpread each Way, and the lower is the Keel, 
which is mon wanting; it has a protuberant Nec- 
tarixm placed outward on each Side the upper Petal, 
ond 43 Awl-fhaped dechning ' Stamina which are fhorter 
than the Petals, and reſi upon the under one, terminated by 
oblong havizontal Summits which join. It bas an oval, 
Blunt, three-cornered Germen ſituated within the Petals, 
| rting a fingle 4Awl-ſbaped Style which always bends to 
e ag — by 4 fingle Stigma, The Germen af- 

. f-rward turns to an almoſt oval, three-cornered, bairy 
| Capſule, baving 3 Cells, containing 3 oval Seeds faſtened to 
the Placenta, which is in the Center. 

The Title of this Genus was given to it by Dr. John 
Burman Profeſſor of Botany at Amſterdam, in Honour 
of Dr. Everard Jacob Wachendorf, Profeſſor of Phyſick, 
Botany, and Chemiſtry at Uzrecbt. 

We have but one Specier of this Genus, wiz. 

W ACHENDORFtHA foliis lanceolatiy quinque-nerviis ca- 
waliculato-ſpicatis, floribus is thyrſum colleflis. Burm. 
Wachendorfia with Spear-ſhaped Leaves having five 


plaited channelled Veins, and the Flowers collected in a 


looſe Spike. 


This Plant-grows naturally at the Cafe of G, Hape; io an oblong Placenta, 
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it has a thick tuberous Reed-like Root of a deep red 
Colour, ſending out many perpendicular Fibres of the 
ſame Colour; ſpreading into ſeveral Offsets. The 
Leaves which riſe immediately from the Root are large, 
Spear-ſhaped, and channelled; they have 5 plaited 
Veins; and refemble the Folds in Fans. The largeſt 
of theſe Leaves are 2 Feet long, 3 Inches broad, and 
of a deep green Colour. The Flower Stalk riſes from 
the Center of the Heads between the Leaves, to the 
Height of 3 or 4 Feet, and is garnifhed with Leaves 
of the fame Form with thoſe below, but are narrower, 
and ranged alternately, embracing the Stalk half round 
with their Baſe. "The Flowers, when young, are in- 
cloſed in Sheaths, which, after ſome Time, open and 
make way for the Flowers to come out, then they wi- 
ther and dry, but remain upon the Stalk like thoſe of 
the yellow Aſphodel, The Flowers are produced 
from the Wings of the Stalk, forming a looſe Spike 
at the Top; there are feveral ſuſtained upon one com- 
mon Foot Stalk which open. after each other, ſo that 
there is ſeldom more than one open at the ſame Time 
upon the ſame Foot Stalk. The upper Flowers ftand 
almoſt upright, but the lower nod downward ; they 
are hairy and of a Saffron Colour on the Outſide, but 
ſmooth and yellow within, having generally 6 Petals; 
ſometimes the lower one is wanting, but then the Place 
is occupied by the Pointal, which 1s a fingular Sport of 
Nature, After the Flower fades, the G 

'to an almoſt oval, three-cornered, blunt Capſule with 
3 Cells, each containing three purple hairy Seeds, fixed 
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Dr. Burman doubts if this is not the fame Species Bottom ſhould be tid 10 Inches or a Foot thick, over 
with that Plant which is figured and deſcribed by Dr. which the Coat of Gravel ſhould be 6 or 8 Inches, 
Breynius in the thirty-feventh Plate of his Century, which Gravel ſhould be fine, but yet not ſcreened, 
but it is certainly different; for I have raifed Breynius's becauſe that ſpoils it. This ſhould be laid on a Heap, 
Plant from Seeds, which came from the Cape of Good rounding, that the larger rough Stanes may run down 
Hepe, and although there is fome Affinity in the Roots on the Sites, which being every now and then raked 
and Leaves of both, yet the Leaves of Breynius's off, the Gravel by that Means will be — fine. 
Plant are much ſhorter, broader, and deeper channelled, After the Gravel has been laid to the Thickneſs above 
and each Leaf has a Cavity on the upper Edge, which mentioned, then the Walks muſt be exaQly levelled, 
extends half the Length of the Leaf, and is very and taked true from all great Drips, as well as little 
ſingular. The Leaves are alfo hairy whereas thole Holes. By this Means molt of the Stones of the 
of Burman's Plant are ſmooth, I have not as yet Walks will be raked under your Feet, which ſhould 
ſeen Breynius's Plant in flower, but by his Figure the rather be gently ſprinkled back again, over the laſt 
Stalk branches out into a Panicle of Flowers much Length that is ' raked, than buried (as is the Practice of 
larger than thoſe of Burmen's Plant, and the Petals many Gardeners); for by this Means the Walk will be 
are equal. The Flowers have 6 Stamina which ſpread mock harder, and the coarſeſt Stones will very much 
open upon the Petals, ſo that it is not of the ſame contribute to its Firmneſs. | 
Genus, and according to Linnæus's Syſtem, not of the There is alſo a great Fault committed frequently, in 
ſame Clas. laying Walks too round, and ſome to that Degree, that 

This Plant is propagated by Offsets, which are ſent they cannot be walked on with that Eaſe and Pleaſure 
out from the main Head, after the ſame Manner as that ought to be; and beſides, this too great Roundin 
ſome of the Flag-leaved Iriſes. "Theſe Offsets ſhould takes of much from the ſeeming Breadth and Beauty of 
be taken off the latter End of Auguff, or Beginning the Walk. | 
of September when the Roots are in the moſt inactive The common Allowance for a Gravel Walk of five 
State; theſe muſt be planted in Pots filled with foft Feet Breadth is an Inch Riſe in the Crown; ſo that if 
loamy Earth mixed with a little Sea Sand, and if the a Walk be 20 Feet wide, according to this Proportion, 
Seaſon proves hot and dry, it will be proper to place it will be 4 Inches higher in the Middle than on each 
the Pots where they may have only the Morning Sun, Side, and a Walk of 25 Feet will be 5 Inches, one of 
until the Offsets have put out new Roots, for when 30 Feet 6 Inches, and ſo on. | 
they are expoſed to the full Sun, the Earth will When a Walk has been thus carefully laid, trodden 
dry too faſt, and if the Roots are much watered down, and raked, or rather, after every Length or 
they are apt to rot; after they have taken new Root, Part of it (which commonly is about 15 Feet each), 
they may be placed in a ſheltered Situation, where they then it ſhould be rolled well, both in Length and allo 
may enjoy the full Sun. In this Place they may re- Crofs-ways. The Perſon who rolls it ſhould wear Shoes 
main till there is Danger of troſty Momings; then the with flat Heels, that he may not make Holes in the 
Pots ſhould be placed in a hot Bed Frame, with the Walks, for when theſe are once made in a new Walk, 
Ixias, and other bulbous and tuberoſe-rooted Plants from it will not be eaſy to roll them out again. 
the Cape of Good Hope, and treated as hath been di» In order to lay Gravel Walks firm, it will be ne- 
reed for them. ceſſary to give them 3 or 4 Water Rollings, that is, 

WALKS are made either of Gravel, Sand, they muſt be rolled when it rains ſo very f. , that the 
or Graſs; theſe three Sorts of Walks are the Walks ſwim with Water; this will cauſe the Gravel to 
moſt common in England, bur where Gravel or Sand bind, ſo that when the Walks come to be dry, they 
cannot be procured, they are ſometimes laid with will be as hard as Terrace. 


"powdered Coal, Sea-coal Aſhes, and ſometimes of + Tron-mould Gravel is accounted the beſt for binding, 


powdered Brick, but theſe are rarely uſed, when ei- or Gravel with a little binding Loam among it, whi 
ther Gravel or Sand can be procured ; however, where latter, though it be apt to ſtick to the Heels of Shoes 
Sea-coal Aſhes can be had, it is preferable to the pow- in hot wet Weather, yet nothing binds better in dry 
dered Coal or Bricks, becauſe they bind very hard, Weather. 
and never ſtick io the Feet in froſty — which is When the Gravel is over-ſandy or ſharp, Loam is 
a good Quality, but the Darkneſs of its Colour has frequently mixed with it, which, if they be caſt to- 
been an ObjeQion to the Uſe of it in Gardens; how- gether in Heaps, and well mixed, will bind like a 
ever, for Wilderneſs Walks I think it is preferable to Rock; whereas looſe Gravel is as uncomfortable and 
moſt other Materials, but F ſhalt proceed to give Duec- uneaſy to walk on, as any other Fault in a Walk can 
tions for making the ſeveral Sorts of Walks, and firſt of render it. 
the Gravel Walks, . The beſt Gravel for Walks is ſuch as abounds with 
In order to the laying of Walks in Gardens, when ſmooth Pebbles (as is that dug at Black-beatb) which, 
they are marked out, the Earth ſhould be taken away being mixed with a due Proportion of Loam, will bind 
to a certain Depth, that the Bottom of them be filled like a Rock, and is never injured by wet or dry Wea- 
with ſome Lime Rubbiſh, or coarſe Gravel, Flint ther, and the Pebbles, being ſmooth, are not ſo liable 
Stones, or other rocky Materials, which will be ſer- to be turned up, and looſened. by the Feet in walking, 
viceable to prevent Weeds from growing through the as are thoſe which are angular and rough; for where 
Gravel, and alſo to keep away Worm-caſts, This Walks are laid with ſuch Gravel as is full of irregular 
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Stones, they appear unſightly in a Day's Time after 
rolling, becauſe the Stones will riſe upon the Surface 
whenever they are walked upon, but the ſmooth Pebbles 
will remain handſome 2 or 3 Days without rolling. 
Gravel Walks are not only very neceſſary near the 
Houſe, but there ſhould always be one carried quite 
round the Garden, becauſe, being ſoon dry after Rain, 
they are proper for walking on in all Seaſons; but 


- then theſe ſhould be but few, and thoſe adjoining to 


the Houſe ought to be large and magnificent, propor- 
tionable to the Grandeur of the Houſe and Garden. 
The principal of theſe Walks ſhould be elevated, and 
carried paralle! with the Houſe, ſo as to form a Ter- 
race ; this ſhould extend itſelf each Way, in Propor- 
tion to the Width of the Garden, ſo that from this there 
may be a Communication with the Side Walks, with- 
out going on the Graſs, that there may be a dry Walk 
continued quite through the Gardens; but there is not 
a more ridiculous Sight, than that of a ſtrait Gravel 
Walk, leading to the Front of the Houfe, interſeQing 
the Graſs, ſo as to make it appear like the ſtiff formal 
Graſs Plats frequently made in little Court-yards by 
Perſons of low Taſte. 

Graſs Walks in Gardens were formerly in great 
Eſteem, and looked upon as neceſſary Ornaments to a 
Garden, but of late Years they have juſtly been ba- 
niſhed by every Perſon of true Taſte, for thoſe narrow 
Slips of Graſs were very unſightly, and far from being 
ornamental, and for the moſt part uſeleſs, being gene- 
rally too damp for Perſons of tender Conſtitutions to 
walk upon, and whenever they were conſtantly uſed, 
they became bare in the Places frequently troden, ſo 
were rendered. more unſightly ; and as the Intention of 


Walks in Gardens is to have at all Seaſons a dry Com- 


munication throughout the Garden, for Exerciſe and 
Recreation, Graſs Walks were very improper, becauſe 
every Shower of Rain made them ſo wet, as not to be 
fit for Uſe a conſiderable Time, and the Dews rendered 
them too damp. for Uſe either in the Morning or 


Evening; and if the Grafs of Walks is not very fine 


and ſhort, like that of the Downs, it will be very 
troubleſome to walk upon; beſides, whenever the 


Ground is ſo dry,. that Perſons may with Safety walk 
upon Graſs, the Lawns and other Parts of Verdure 


in Gardens are better adapted for Uſe, than any of 
thoſe. formal ſtiff Walks, wliich were fo much eſteemed 
in the-laſt Age. | 

Having given Directions for making Gravel Walke, 
I ſhall come next to treat of Sand Walks, which are 


- Now very frequently made in Gardens ; as being lefs 


expenſive in the making, and alſo in keeping, than the 
former; and in very large irregular Gardens, which 
are ſuch as moſt Perſons eſteem, this is a -very great 
Article; for as the Greateſt Part of the Walks which 
are made in Gardens are carried about in an irregular 
Manner, it would be very difficult to keep them hand- 
fome, if they were laid with Gravel, eſpecially where 
they are ſhaded 8 Trees, for the driping of the Water 


from their Branches, in hard Rains, is apt to waſh the 


Gravel in Holes, and render the Walks very unſightly ; 
and when theſe Wood Walks are of Grafs, they do not 
appear fightly, nor are they very proper for walking on; 
for aſter Rain they continue ſo long damp as to render 
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them unfit for Uſe, and the Graſs generally grows ſpi 
and weak for want of Air; and by the — . 
ing of the Trees, will by degrees be deſtroyed ; there- 
fore it is much better to lay theſe Walks with Sand, 
which will be dry and wholeſome ; and whenever they 
appear moſſy, or any Weeds begin to grow on them, 
if they are Ruffled over with a Dutch Hoe in dry Wea- 
ther, and then raked ſmooth, it will deſtroy the Weed. 
and Moſs, and make the Walks appear. as freſh and 
handſome as if they had been new laid. 

In the modern Way of laying out Gardens, the 
Walks are carried through Woods and Plantations ; ſo 
that theſe are ſhady and convenient for walking in the 
Middle of the Day. Theſe are uſually carried about, 
winding as much as the Ground will admit of, ſo as to 
leave a ſufficient Thickneſs of Wood, to make the 
Walks private; and that the Perſons who are walking 
in one Part of them, may not be ſeen by thoſe who are 
in any of the other Parts. Where theſe Walks are con- 
trived with Judgment, a ſmall Extent of Ground will 
admit of a great many Turns; ſo that a Perſon ma 
walk ſome Miles in a ſmall Garden. But theſe Turns 
ſhould be made as natural as poſſible, ſo as not to ap- 
pear too much like a Work of art, which will never 
pleaſe ſo long as the former, 

The Breadth of theſe Walks muſt be proportioned to 
the Size of the Ground, which in a large Extent may 
be 12 or 14 Feet wide ; but in ſmall Gardens five or fix 
Feet will be ſufficient, There are ſome Perſons who 
allow a much greater Breadth to their Walks, than what 
I have aſſigned to the largeſt Gardens; but as theſe 
Walks are ſuppoſed to be ſhaded by Trees, ſo, when wy 


are made too broad, the Trees muſt be planted cleſe 


to the Sides of the Walks; and then it will be a long 
Time before they will afford a ſufficient Shade, if the 
Trees are young. Therefore I imagine, the Width 
here allowed will by moſt People be thought ſufficient, 
eſpecially as the Walks are deſigned to wind as much as 
the. Ground will allow; becauſe the wider they are, the 
greater muſt be the Turns; otherwiſe the Walks will 
not be private for any ſmall Diſtance. Beſides, as it 
will be proper to line the Sides of theſe Walks with 
Honeyſuckles, Sweetbriar, Roſes, and many other 
ſweet-flowering Shrubs; ſo the tall "Trees ſhould be pla- 
ced at leaſt 5 or 6 Feet from the Walk, to allow Room 
for theſe. Bur as I (hall particularly treat of the Me- 
thod of laying out Wildernefles, and planting them in 
fuch a Manner as to. render them as nearly reſembling 
a natural Wood as poſſible, under its Head, I ſhall ad 
nothing more in this Place, except a few common Di- 
rections for Making theſe Sand Walks. 

When the Ground is traced out in the Manner the 
Walks are defigned, the Earth (ſhould be taken out of 
the Walks, and laid in the Quarters. The Depth of 
this muſt be proportioned to the Nature of the Soil; for 
where the Ground is dry, the Walks need not be eleva- 


ted much above the Quarters; ſo the Earth ſhould be 


taken out 4 or 5 Inches deep in ſuch Places; but where 
the Ground is wet, the Bottom of the Walks need not 
be more than 2 Inches, below the Surface, that the 
Walks may be raiſed ſo high, as to throw off the Wet 
into the Quarters; which will render them. more dry 
and healthy to walk on. | 
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the Bottom of the Walks ſhould be laid with Rubbiſh, 
coarſe Gravel, or whatever of the like Nature can be 
moſt readily procured, This ſhould be laid 4, 5, or 
6 Inches thick, and beaten down as cloſe as poſſible, 


to prevent the Worms from working through it; then 


the Sand ſhould be laid upon this about 3 Inches thick; 
and after treading it down as cloſe as poſſible, it ſhould 
be raked over, to level and ſmooth the Surface. In 
doing this, the whole ſhould be laid a little rounding 
to throw off the Wet; but there will be no Neceſſity 
for obſerving any Exactneſs therein; for as the whole 
Ground is to have as itte Appearance of Art as pofſi- 
ble, the rounding of theſe Walks ſhould be as natural, 
and only ſo contrived, that the Water may have free 
Paſſage from them. | 

The Sand with which theſe Walks are laid, ſhould 
be ſuch as will bind; otherwiſe it will be very trouble- 


ſome to walk on them in dry Weather ; for if the Sand 


be of a looſe Nature, it will be moved with ſtrang Gales 
of Wind, and in dry Weather will ſlide from under the 
Feet. If after theſe Walks are laid, they are well rolled 
2 or 3 Times, it will ſettle them, and cauſe them to be 
firm. If the Sand is too much inclinable to Loam, 
it will alſo be attended with as ill Confequence, as that 
which is too looſe; for this will tick to the Feet alter 
every Rain; ſo that where Sand can be obtained of a 
middle Nature, it ſhould always be preferred. 

In ſome Countries where Sand connot be eaſily procu- 
red, theſe Walks may be laid with Sea Shells welt poun- 
ded, ſo as to reduce them to a Powder, which will 
bind extremely well, provided they are rolled now and 
then ; but where neither of theſe can be eaſily procured, 
Sea-Coal Aſhes, or whatever elſe can be gotten, which 
will bind, and be dry to the Feet, may be uſed for this 
Purpoſe ; and where any of theſe can only be had in 
ſmall Quantities, the Walks ſhould have a greater Share 
of Rubbiſh laid in their Bottom, and theſe ſpread thinly 
over them; and in moſt Places Rubbiſh, rough Stones, 
or coarſe Gravel, may be eaſily procured. 

WALLS are abſolutely neceſfary in Gardens, for 
the ripening of all fuch Fruits as are too delicate to be 
* in this Country, without ſuch Aſſiſtance. 

eſe are built with different Materials; in forme Coun- 


tries they are built of Stone, in others with Brick, 


according as the Materials can be procured beſt and 
cheapeſt. 

Of all Materials proper for building Walis for Fruit 
Trees, Brick is the beſt ; in that it is not only the hand- 
ſomeſt, but the warmeſt and kindeſt for the ripening of 
Fruit; beſides that, it affords the beſt Conveniency for 
Nailing ; for fmalter Nails will ſerve in them, than in 
Stone Walls, where the Joints are larger; and Brick 
Walls, with Copings of Free-ſtone, and Stone Pilaſters 
or Columns, at — Diſtances, to ſeparate the Trees 
and break off the Force of the Winds, make not only 
the moſt beautiful, but the moſt profitable Walls. 

In ſome Parts of England there are Walls built both 


of brick and Stone, which have been very commodious. 


The Bricks of ſome Places are not of themſelves ſubſtan- 
tial enough for Walls, nor are they any where ſo dura- 


ble as Stone; and therefore ſome Perſons, that they 
might have Walls both ſubſtantial and wholeſome, have 


After the Farth is taken out to the intended Depth, 
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built double ones, the Outſide being of Stone, and the 
Inſide of Brick, or a Stone Wall lined with Brick; but 
when theſe are built, there muſt be great Care taken to 
bind the Bricks well into the Stone, otherwiſe they are 
very apt to ſeparate one from the other; eſpecially when 
Froſt comes after much Wet; which ſwells the Mortar, 
and trequently throws down the Bricks, when the Walls 
are only faced with them, and not well tied into the Stone, 

Where the Walls are built entirely of Stone, there 
ſhould be Trelaſes fixed up againſt them, for the more 
coavenient faſtening the Branches of the Trees; the 
Timbers of theſe Eſpaliers need not be more than an 
Inch and a Half thick, and about two Inches and a Half 
broad; theſe ſhould be fixed croſs each other, at about 
4 Inches Diſtance; for if they are at a much greater 
Diſtance, it will be difficult to faſten the Shoots of the 
Trees properly. As this Trelaſe will be laid cloſe to the 
Wall, the Branches of the Trees will lie about two 
Inches from the Wall; in which Poſition the Fruit will 
ripen better than when it lies quite cloſe to the Wall; 
fo that where Stone Walls are built, there ſhould always 
be theſe Eſpaliers framed againſt them, which will ren- 
der thefe Walls very good for Fruit Trees, which, 
without the Efpaliers, ſeldom are found to anfwer the 
Purpoſe of ripening the Fruits well; beſides the Incon- 
venience of having no good Faſtening for the Branches 
of the Trees. 

There have been ſeveral Trials made of Walls built 
in different Forms; ſoine of them having been built ſe- 
micircular, others in Angles of various Forms, and pro- 
jecting more towards the North, to ſcreen off the cold 
Winds; but there has not been any Method as yet, 
which has ſucceeded near ſo well, as that of making the 
Walls ftrait, and building them upright. 

The faireſt Trial which I have ſeen made of circular 
Walls, was at Good w3od in 7 the Seat of the Duke 
of Rich nond, where, in the Middle of two South Walks, 
there were two large Segments of Circles, in which 
there were the ſame Sorts of Fruit Trees planted, as 
againſt the ſtrait Parts of the Walls; but there never- 
was any Fruit upon the Trees in the circular Part of 
the Walls, which came to Maturity; nor were the Trees 
of long Continuance, being blighted every Spring ; and. 
in a few Years were totally deftroyed ; and when the 
Branches of thoſe Trees, which grew upon the ſtrait 
Parts of the Walls. had extended themſelves fo far, as 
to admit of their being led into the circul ir Parts of the 
Walis, they were conſtantly blighted and killed. 

When the Trees which had been plan'ed in the circu- 
lar Parts were deſtroyed, the Walls were filled with. 
Vines ; but the Grapes of the ſame Sort were a full: 
Month later than thoſe growing againgſt the ſtrait Parts 
of the Walls; ſo that they rarely ripened, which occa- 
ſioned their being rooted out and Figs were efterwards- 
planted ; but the Fruit of theſe ſucceeded liitle beiter; 
nor can it be ſuppoſed, that any Trees or Plants will 
thrive ſo well in theſe Circles, where there is a conſtant 
Draught of Air round them, which renders the Situa- 
tion much colder than the open Air. 

'T have alſo ſeen at Mr. Le Cour's Garden in Holland, 
ſome Walls built in Angles of different Forms; but 


theſe ſucceeded. no better than the Circles before men · 
| | a tioned ;. 
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noned; for I did not find one Tree in Heakh againſt 
the Walls; nor did they produce Fruit. 

There are ſeveral other Schemes which have been 
propoſed by different Perſons, for building Walls to 
accelerate the ripening of Fruits ; among which there 
was a very ingemous Book written ſome Years ago, in- 
tituled, Fruit Walls improved, by inclining them to the 
Horizon; in which the Author has ſhewn, by Calcula- 
tion, that there will a much greater Number of the 
Rays of the Sun fall upon ſuch Walls, than upon thoſe 
which are built perpendicular; and from thence has 
drawn Calculations, that Walls ſo built will be of great 
Service in the accelerating of Fruit; and he has taken 
the Trouble of calculating the different Inclinations, 
which ſuch Walls ſhould have in the different Climates, 
in order to receive the greateit Number of the Sun's 
Ray's. This Theory ſeems io have all the Demonttra- 
tion neceſſary for its Support; but upon Trial has not 
ſucceeded in the leaſt; for as theſe Walls muſt be built 


againſt Banks of Earth, the Damps which ariſe from 


the Ground overbalance the Advantage of the Sun's 
Ray's; beſides, theſe floping Walls being more expo- 
ſed to the cold Dews in the Night, the Fruit wiil be 
much more chilled thereby; and in the Spring the 
Morning Froſts will prove much more deſtructive to the 
tender Bloſſoms of the Fruit Trees, as they will be more 
expoſed to them, than againſt an upright Wall; add to 
this their being much more expoſed to the Winds and the 
Rain, and it will be found, by comparing the Advanta- 
ges propoſed from theſe Walls, with the Diſadvantages 
to which the Fruit Trees will be expoſed, that upright 
Walls will have the Preference; for it is not the ſtrongeſt 
Rays of. the Sun, in the Heat of Summer, which are fo 
much wanting for ripening of Fruit, as the Continuance 
of a moderate Share of Warmth; and above all, the 
having the Sun in a Morning, to dry off the cold Dews 
of the Night early, is of the greateſt Uſe; and in this 
reſpe& the upright Walls are much preterable to the 
ſloping, as they will have the direct Rays of the Sun in 
the Morning, which will be oblique on the other, and 
renders thoſe Walls which are built inclining to the Eaſt 
preferable to South Walls; as the Fruit will alway ripen 
earlier againſt them. 

'There are ſome Perſons who recommend the paint- 
ing of Walls black, or of a dark Colour; as they ſup- 
poſe the dark Colour will imbibe more of the Sun's Rays, 
fo will retain the Warmth longer; this alſo anſwers bet- 
ter in Theory than in Practice; for although it muſt be 
allowed, that a black Wall is warmer to the Touch 
than a common Brick-Wall, yet, as the Fruit generally 
is ſituated at a ſmall Diſtance from the Wall, it receives 
no Benefit from the Warmth of the Wall; and it is the 
refleaed Heat which accelerates the ripening of Fruit; 
therefore I would adviſe every one io make fair 'Trials 
of theſe Things, before they put them in Practice, and 
not to take upon "Truſt what they may be told by Per- 
ſons who are ioo ſanguine in recommending to others 


Schemes which they have adopted upon very flight Prin- 


ciples, or perhaps upon a ſingle Trial ; this Painting of 
the Walls is recommended by the ſame Perſon who 
wrote upon inclining Walls; and he has propoſed this 
upon the ſame Principles; but introducing theſe Schemes 
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ſhould be avoided, until ſufficient Trials be made to 


warrant their Uſe. 

Where Perſons are willing to be at the Expence, in 
the building their Walls ſub{tantial, they will find it 
anſwer much better than thoſe which are ſlightly built, 
not only in their Duration, but alſo in their Warmth ; 
therefore a Wall two Bricks thick, will be found to an- 
ſwer better than one Brick and a Half; and if in the 
building of Garden Walls they are grouted with ſoft 
Mortar, to fill and cloſe all the Joints, the Walls will 
be much ſtronger, and the Air will not fo eaſily pene- 
trate through them, as it does through thoſe which arc 
built in the common Way. 

According to the modern Taſte in Gardening, there 
are very few Walls built round Gardens; which is cer- 
tainly very right, not only with regard to the Pleaſure 
of viewing the neighbouring Country from the Garden, 
but alſo in regard to the Expence, 1. Of building theſe 
Walls; 2. If they are planted with Fruit, as is frequent- 
ly praQtiſed, to maintain them will be a conſtant Charge, 
without receiving much Profit or Pleaſure ; for when 
there is too much Walling planted with Fruit Trees, 
they are ſeldom taken much care of ;; ſo that the Quan- 
i 4 of Fruit produced will be ſmall, and that ill-nou- 
riſhed and bad-taſted ; therefore the Quantity of Wall- 
ing ſhould be proportioned to the Fruit conſumed in the 
Family; but as it will be neceſſary to incloſe the Kitch- 
en Garden, for the Security of the Garden Stuff, fo, if 
that be walled round, it will contain as much Fruit as 
will be uſually wanted in the Family; becauſe the Kitch- 
en Garden is always proportioned to the Number of Per- 
ſons maintained; but if the Quantity of Walling which 
ſurrounds the Kitchen Garden ſhould be judged tos lit- 
tle for the Supply of Fruit, there may be a croſs Wall 
built through the Middle of the Kuchen Garden; or, 
where the Size of the Garden will admit, there may be 
two croſs Walls built; but this'mult not be done where 
there is not Room to place the Walls at leaſt 80 Feet 
alunder ; and it they are allowed a much greater Di- 
tance it will. be better, and as the Kitchen Garden 
ſhould always be placed out oi Sight from the Houſe, 
the Walls may be hid by Plantations of Trees, at ſome 
little Diſtance, which will be of Uſe in ſheltering the 
Fruit. 

The beſt AſpeQ for Walls in England is, to have one 
Point to the Eaſtward of the South; for thee will enjoy 
the Benefit of the Morning Sun, and will be lefs ex- 
poſed to the Weſt and South-weſt Winds (which are 
very injurious to Fruits in England)-than thoſe Walls 
which are built due South. I know there are many 
Perſons! who object tothe turning of Walls the leaſt 
Point to the Eaſt, on Account of the Blights which they 
ſay come from that Quarter in the Spring ; but from 
many Years Experience and Obſervation, I can affirm, 
that Blights as often attack thoſe Walls which are open 
to the South-weſt, as thoſe which are built to any other 
Aſpect; and I believe, whoever will be at the Trouble 
to obſerve for 7 Years, which aſpeQed W. alls fuffer moſt 
fiom Blights, will find thoſe which are built with a 
Point to the Eaſtward of the South, as ſeldom blighted, 
as thoſe which are turned to an) other Aſpect; there- 
fore, in the Contrivance of a Kitchen 22 
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ſhould be as great Length of theſe Walls built, as the 
Situation of the Ground will admit. 

The next beſt Aſpect is due South, and the next to 
that South-eaſt, which is preferable to the South-weſt, 
fer the Reaſons before aſſigned ; but as there will, ſor 
the moſt Part, be South-weſt, and Weſt Walls in every 
Garden ; thefe may be planted with ſome Sorts of Fruit, 
which do not require ſo much Heat to ripen them, as 
thoſe deſigned for the beſt Walls; but wherever there 
are North Walls, thoſe will only be proper tor Baking 
Pears, Plums, and Morello Cherries for preſerving, or 
ſome Duke Cherries may be planted againſt theſe W alls, 
to continue them longer in the Seaſon, which will be 
be found uſeful i 18 the Table till Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Plums, are ripe. 

Where Perſons are very curious to have good Fruit, 
they ereQ a Trelaſe againſt their Walls, which projects 
about two Inches from them, to which they faſten 
their Trees; which is an excellent Method, becauſe the 
Fruit will be at a proper Diſtance from the Walls, fo 
as not to be injured by them, and will have all the Ad- 
vantage of their Heat; and by this Method the Walls 
will not be injured by driving Nails into their Joints, 
which by every. Year being drawn out, draws out the 
Mortar from between the Bricks, and thereby makes 
Holes, in which Snails and other Vermin will harbour 
and deſtroy the Fruit, and the Walls will be alſo great- 
ly impaired, : 

Theſe Trelaſes may be contrived accordiug to the 
Sorts of Fruit which are planted againſt them. Thoſe 
which are deſigned for Peaches, NeQarines, and Apri- 
cots (which, for the moſt part, produce their Fruit on 
the young Weod), ſhould have their Rails three, or at 
moſt four Inches aſunder every Way; but for the other 
Sorts of Fruit, which continue bearing on the old Wood, 
they may be five or fix Inches apart ; and thoſe for 
Vines may be eight or nine Inches Diſtance. For as the 
Shoots of Vines are always trained at a much greater 
Diſtance, than thoſe of any other Sort of Fruit. The 
Trelaſes for theſe need not be near fo cloſe, eſpecially 
as thoſe muſt for Peaches and NeQarines, whoſe Shoots 
are generally ſhortened to about five or fix Inches or leſs ; 
ſo that if the Rails are not pretty cloſe, many of the 
ſhort Branches cannot be faſtened to them. . 

Theſe Trelafes may be made of * of Timber 
actording to the Expence which the Owner is willing 
to beſtow ; but Fir is moſt commonly uſed for this Pur- 
poſe, which, if made of yellow Deal, well dried and 
painted, will laſt man ,” but if any Perſon will 
go to the Expeyce of „it will laſt ſound much lon- 
ger. And if any one is unwilling to be at the Expence 
of either, then a Trelaſe may made of Aſh Poles, in 
the ſame Manner as is practiſed in making Eſpaliets for 
Counter Borders; with this Difference only, that every 
fourth upright Rail or Poſt ſhould be very ſtrong, and 
faſtened with Iron Hooks to the Wall, which will ſup- 
port the Whole; and as theſe Rails muſt be laid much 
cloſer together, than is 1 practiſed for Eſpaliers, 
theſe ſtrong upright Rails or Poſts will net be farther 
diſtant than three, or at moſt four Feet from each other. 
To theſe the croſs Rails which are laid horizontally 
ſhould be well nailed, which will ſecure them from 


| being diſplaced, and alſo ſtrengthen the Trelaſe; 
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but to the other ſmaller upright Poles they need on- 
ly be faſtened with Wire. To theſe Trelaſes the 
Shoars of the Trees ſhould be faſtened with Oſier Twigs, 
Rope Yarn, or any other ſoft Bandage, for they muſt not 
be nailed to it, becauſe that will decay the Wood Work. 

Theſe Trelaſes need not be ereRted until the Trees 
are well ſpread, and begin to bear Fruit plentitully ; 
before which Time the young Trees may be trained up 
againſt any ordinary low Eſpaliets, made only of a few 
ſlender Aſh Poles, or any other (lender Sticks ; by which 
Contrivance the Trelaſes will be new when the Trees 
come to bearing, and will laſt many Years after the 
Trees have overſpread them; whereas, when they are 
made before the Trees are planted, they will be half 
decayed before the Trees attain half their Growth, 

Where theſe Trelaſes are intended to be made againſt 
new Walls, it will be proper to faſten ſome ſtrong 
Iron Hooks into the Wall as it is built, at the Diſtarce 
which the upright Poſts are intended to be placed; be- 
cauſe when theſe are afterwards driven into the Wall, 
* diſplace the Mortar in the Joints, and injure the 
Wall. 

In building the Walls round a Kitchen Garden, the 
Inſides, which are deſigned to be planted with Fruit 
Trees, ſhould be made as plain as poſſible, fo that the 
Piers ſhould not project on thoſe Sides above 4 Inches 
at moſt; and theſe ſhould be placed about 14 Feet 
aſunder, in ſuch Walls as are deſigned for Peach and 
NeQarine Trees; ſo that each Tree may be planted 
exactly in the Middle between the Piers, which will 
render them more ſightly, and be better for the Trees; 
but where Apricots, Plums, or Cherries, are to be 
planted, the Piers may be only 10 Feet afunder; and 
againſt every other Picr the Trees ſhould be planted 
which will allow them ſufficient Room to ſpread ; as the 
Trelaſe will project as forward as the Piers, the Branches 
of the Trees may be trained on a Plain; but when the 
Piers project no more on the Infide of the Garden, 
they ſhould be built ſtronger on the Qutſide, for the 
betier ſupporting the Walls 

The uſual Thickneſs which Garden Walls are al- 
lowed, if built with Bricks, is 13 Inches, which is one 
Brick and a Half; but this ſhould be proportiona- 
ble to the Height; for if they.are built 12: or 14 


Feet high or more, as is often practiſed, then the. 


Foundations of the Walls ſhould be at leaft two Bricks. 
and a Half thick, and brought up a Foot or-more above 


the Level of the Surface of the Ground, of the ſame- 


Thickneſs z then they ſhould be tet off 2 Inches on 
each Side, which will reduce them. to two Bricks; and 
5 or 6 Feet above the Surface of the Ground, they. 


may be diminiſhed on each Side, to reduce them to 
the Thickneſs of a Brick and a Half, which muſt be 
continued to the Top of the Walls, and the Piers in 


theſe high Walls ſhould alſo be proportionably. ſtronger. 
than is commonly allowed to lower Walls; for as theſe: 


will be much more expoſed to ſtrong Gales of Wind. 
if they are not well built, they will be in- Danger of. 


being blown down; therefore the Picts of theſe Walls 
ſhould be projected the Length of a Brick on their 


Backſide, and the I hickneſs of a Brick on their Front; 


and if theſe are built about 10 or 12 Feet aſunder, 
they will greatly ſtrengrhen the Walls. r 
: ut 
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But there is no Neceſſity for building Walls higher 


than 9 or 10 Feet, unleſs it be for, Pears, which, 
if properly managed, will ſpread over a great Compaſs 
of Walling ; but as only ſome of the lateſt Winter 
Pears require the Aſſiſtants of a Wall, there need no 
more but that Part of the Wall where theſe are deſign- 
ed, to be built higher; for Peaches and Nectarines ne- 
ver require a Wall higher than 9 or 10 Feet, provided 
they are rightly managed; becauſe whenever they are 
carried to a greater Height, the lower Part of the Wall 
is unfurniſhed with bearing Branches, and although 
Apricots, Plums, and Cherries, will frequently grow 
higher, yet, if they are planted at a proper Diſtance, 
and the Branches trained horizontally from the Bottom, 
they will not ſoon cover a Wall of this Height; and 
Vines may be kept as low as any Sort of Fruit ; for 
when they are planted againſt low Walls, they mult be 

treated ſomewhat after the ſame Manner, as thoſe in 
Vineyards; which is, to cut out the greateſt Part of the 
Wood which produced Fruit the preceding Year, and 
train in new Shoots for the next Year's Bearing, which 
are rarely left a Yard in Length; therefore will not re- 
quire very high Walls. 

If the Pears which 'are deſigned to be planted, are 
allowed a South-weft Aſpect, they will ripen very well; 
then the Wall to this Aſpect ſhould be built 14 Feet 
high or more, for as theſe Trees ſpread very far, 
when on free Stocks, they ſhould not be ſhortened and 
ſtopped in their Growth, which will prevent their Bear- 

ing, by cauſing them to ſend out a great Number of 
groſs luxuriant Shoots, which will never produce Fruit; 
therefore theſe ſhould never be planted among other 
Sorts of Fruit Trees, which are of leſs Growth ; be- 
cauſe then the Watls muſt appear very unſightly, in 
having ſome Trees planted more than double the Dif- 
tance which the others require; ſo that there is no 
other Sort of Fruit which requires the Aſſiſtance of 
Walls to ripen their Fruit, which need fo great Room 
for ſpreading as Pears, except it be Figs, a few "Trees 
of which may be planted againſt the ſame Walls where 
there is Room; though theſe may be planted againit 
the back Walls of Offices or Stables, where there 1s 
Conveniency, becauſe this Fruit is ſeldom coveted b 
Servants ;: and being planted in Places which are mue 
frequented, they will not be in ſo much Danger of be- 
ing * 6 by Birds, as thoſe which are in private 
ut I ſhall now proceed to give ſome DiteRi- 
ons for the building of hot Walls, to accelerate the ri- 
pening of Fruits, which is now pretty much practiſed 
in England. ; . ; 

In. ſome Places theſe Walls are built at a very great 

Expence, and fo contrived as to confume a great Quan- 
tity of Fuel; but where they are judiciouſly built, the 
firſt Expence will not be near fo great, nor will the 
Charge of Fuel be very conſiderable ; becauſe there 
will be no Neceſſity of making Fires more than 10 
Weeks or 3 Months; beginning about the Middle or 
latter End of January, and ending by the Middle of 
May, when tiere will be do Want of Fires, if the Glaſ- 
ſes are cloſe ſhut every Night, or in bad Weather; for 
half an Hour's Sun-ſhin2 on the Glaſſes at that Seaſon, 
will ſufficiently warm the Air incloſed in the Glaſſes, 
for the Growth of any of our European Fruits. 
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There are. ſome Perſons who plant Vines, an other 
Fruit Trees by the Sides of Stoves, and draw ſome of 
their Branches into the Stove, in order to obtain early 
Fruit ; but this is by no Means right ; where the 


Stove is deſigned for the Ananas, the Air muſt be kept 


much warmer for them, than is required for any of the 
other Fruits; fo that they can never ſucceed well to- 
gether ; for when there is only a ſufficient Quantity of 
Air admitted for the Growth of the other Fruit, the 
Ananas are ftarve for Want of proper Heat; and (, 
on the contrary, when the Stove is kept up to the pro- 
per Heat for the Ananas, it will be too hot for other 
Fruits; and it will alſo be proper to have the Vines on 
4 particular Wall by themf-lves, becauſe theſe require 
to have a greater Share of Air admitted to them, when 
they begin to ſhoot, than ſome other Sorts of Fruit, fo 
that it is by much the better Method tohave them ſ-parate. 

The ordinary Height of theſe hot Walls is about 
10 Feet, which will be ſufficient for any of thoſe Sorts 
of Fruits Which are generally forced z tor by forcing 
the Trees, they are commonly weakened in their 
Growth, fo that they will not grow fo vigorouſly as thoſe 
which are always expoſed to the open Ar; and where 
there is not a . e of Walling planted ſufficient to 
let one Part reſt every other Year, the Trees will ne- 
ver be very healthy, and will laſt but a few Years. 
The Quantity of Walling to produce early Fruit for a 
middling Family, cannot be lefs than 80 or a 100 Feet 
in Length; therefore where a Perſon is deſirous to have 
the Fruit in Perfection, and the Trees to continue in a 
good Condition, many Years, there ſhould be three 
Times this Quantity of Walling built ; fo that by divi- 
ding it into 3 Parts, there will be two Years for the 
Trees to recover their Vigour between the Times of 


their being forced; whereby a greater Quantity of 


bearing Wood may be obtained, and the Fruit will be 
fairer,, and in larger Quantities, than when they are 
forced every Year, or every other Year ; and as the 
Glaſſes may be contrived ſo as to move from ore to the 
other, the Expence of building the Walls fo much 
longer, will not be very great, becauſe the Frames'and 
Glaſſes will be the ſame as for one Year's Fruit, 
The Foundations of ' theſe Walls ſhould be made 4 
Bricks and a Half thick, in order to ſuppart the Flues ; 
otherwiſe, if Part of them reſt on Brick Work, and 
the other Part on the Ground, they will ſetile unequal- 
ly, and ſoon be out of Order; for where-ever there 
happen any Cracks in the Flues, through which the 
Smoak can make its Eicape, it will prevent their draw- 
ing; and if the Smoke gets within the Glaſſes, it will 
greatly injure the Fruit. This Thickneſs of Wall need 
not be continued more than 6 Inches above the Ground, 
where ſhould be the Foundation or Bottom of the firſt 
Flue ; which will raiſe it above the Damps of the Earth; 
then the Walls may be ſet off 4 Inches on each Side, 
which will reduce it to the Thickneſs of three Bricks 
and a Half, fo that the back Wall may be two Bricks 
thick, which is abſolutely neceſſary to throw the Heat 
out more in Front ; for when the back Walls are built 
too thin, the Heat will eſcape through them. The 
Wall in Front next to the Fruit, ſhould be only 4 In- 
ches thick; whereby there will be Allowance of 9 
Inches for the Flues, which may be covered * 1 4 
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ach Tiles; for if they have an Inch and a Half Bear- 
ing on each Side, it will be ſufficient. 

The Ovens in which the Fires are made, muſt be con- 
trived on the Backſide of the Walls, which ſhould be in 
Number proportionable to the Length of the Walls. 
The Length uſually allowed for each Fire to warm, is 

o Feet; though they will do very well for 30 Feet; 

ut 4 would not adviſe the Flues to be longer than this 
to each Fire, becauſe when = Ovens are made at a 

eat Diſtance, there is.a Neceſſity of making the Fires 
ſo much ſtronger. to warm the Walls, which will occa- 
ſion the Heat to be too violent near the Fires. Theſe 
Ovens ſhould be ſhedded over, to keep out the Wind 
and Rain; otherwiſe the Fires will not burn equally. 
Some People make theſe Sheds of Timber, but it is 
much better to build them of Brick, and tile them over; 
becauſe the wooden Sheds will in a few Years decay, 
and afterwards will be a conſtant Charge to keep in 


Repair; and beſides they may be in Danger of firing, 


if great Care is not con _ = of the Fires. As 
it is — neceſſary to have the Ovens below the 
Foundation of the firſt Flues, there muſt be Steps down 


into the Sheds, to come to the Mouth of the Ovens to 


ſupply the Fuel; therefore the Sheds ſhould not be nar- 
rower than 8 Feet in the Clear; for as the Steps will 
require 4 Feet Space, there ſhould be at leaſt 4 Feet 
more for the Perſon who attends the Fire, to have 
Room to turn himſelf to clear out the Aſhes, and to 
put in the Fuel, Where the Length of Walling re- 
quires 2 Ovens, it will be proper to have them in the 
Middle included in one Shed, which will ſave Expence, 
and allow more Room to attend the Fires; for in this 
Caſe the Sheds muſt be at leaſt 10 Feet long, and then 
they need not be more than 6.in Breadth. The Steps 
down into theſe ſhould be at one End; ſo that the Door 
opening into the Sheds, will not be oppoſite to the 
Mouths of the Ovens, therefore the Fires will burn 
more regular; for whenever the Doors are contrived to 
front the Mouth of the Ovens, if the Wind ſets directly 
againſt them, it will canfe the Fire to burn too fiercely, 
and the Fuel will be ſoon conſumed. 

Theſe Ovens may be contrived in the ſame Manner 


as thoſe which are already deſcribed for Stoves ; where- 
fore I ſhall not repeat. it again in this Place; but muſt 
obſerve, that when the two Ovens are joined together, 
there ſhould be a Partition Wall at leaft three Bricks 
-thick between-them, . otherwiſe the Fires will ſoon de- 


ſtroy it; and if there ſhould be the leaſt Hole in the 


Wall, through which the Smoke of the 2 Fires can 
communicate, it will prevent their drawing. 


The lower Flue, through which the Smoke firſt 
paſſes from the Fire, may be 2 Feet and a Half deep; 
therefore the back Wall ſhould be at leaſt 2. Bricks 


thick, as high as to the Tap of this Flue ; and then-it 


may be ſet off to a Brick and a Half Thickneſs, which 
muſt be continued to the Top of the Wall. The ſe- 


.cond Flue, which ſhould return over the firſt, may be 


made 2 Feet, the third a Foot and a Half, and the- 

fourth one Foot deep; which 4 Flues, with their Co- 

vetings, will. riſe near 8 Feet in Height; ſo that there 

will be about two Feet left for the fixing tie Frames at 

uhe Top to ſupport the Glaſſes, and for coping the 

T—_— And OS Returns will be ſufficient to warm 
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the Air in the Frames; for the' Smoke will have loſt its 
Heat by the Time it has paſſed thus far. 

In carrying up theſe Walls, there ſhould be ſome 
ſtrong Iron Hooks faſtened at convenient Diſtances, 
which ſhould project about 2 Inches from the Wall; to 
which the Trelaſe muſt be faſtened, which is to ſupport 
the Trees. Theſe Hooks ſhould be long enough to faſten 
into the back Wall; for the Wall in Front, being but 
4 Inches thick, will not be ſtrong enough to ſupport the 
Trelaſe ; but in placing them, Care ſhould be taken 
not to lay them croſs the Middle of the Flues, becauſe 
they would obſtruft the clearing the Flues of Soot, 
whenever there ſhould be "12h. "ap ſo that the beſt 
Way is to lay them juſt under the Files which cover 
each Flue, at about 3 Feet aſunder, which will be near 
enough, provided the Hooks are made ſufficient 
ſtrong. As the Flues muſt be well ered wi 


Loam on their Inſide; fo likewiſe ſhould the Loam be 


ſpread under the Tiles, which coyer them, to the. 
Thickneſs of the Hooks, that the Flues may be very 
ſmooth; otherwiſe the Soot will hang to the Iron Hooks, 


o 


and ſtop the Smoke from paſſing. It will alſo be very 


proper to cover theſe lues on the Side next the Trelat 


with Hop Bags, or ſome ſuch coarſe Cloth, as hath 
been directed tor the Stoves; which will make thera ſo 
tight, that no Smoke will find its Way, which, without 


this "Covering, it is very apt to do, through the Joints 


of Walls; eſpecially when they are ſo thin as theſe 
muſt be built; and this "Covering will alſo ſtrengthen 
the Wall of the Flues, and join the whole Work tage- 
ther. If at each End of theſe Flues, there are ſmall 
Arches turned in-the back Walls, in ſuch a Manner that 
there may be Holes opened to clean the Flues of Soot, 
whenever there is a Neceſſity for it, the Trouble will be 
much leſs than to open the Flues in Front; and there 
will be no Damage done to the Trees, nor will the 


Flues be in the leaſt injured oy this, which they muſt 


be, when they are opened in Front. 

The Borders, in Front of theſe hot Walls, ſhould be 
about 4 Feet wide, which will make a ſufficient Decli- 
vity for the floping Glaſſes; and in theſe Borders there 
may be a Row of Dwarf Peas planted to come early, 
or a Row of dwarf Kidney Beans, either of which will 
ſucceed very well ; and if they are not planted-too near 
the Trees, will not do them much Injury. On the 
Outſide of -theſe Borders ſhould be low Walls erected, 
which ſhould riſe about an Inch or two above the Level 
of the Borders; upon which the Plate of Timber 
ſhould be laid, on which the ſloping Glaſſes are to reſt; 
and this Wall will keep up the Earth of the Border, 
and alſo preſerve the Mood from rotting. 

The Glaſſes which. are deſigned to cover theſe Walls, 


much be divided into 2 Ranges ; for as they muſt reach 


from the Ground Plate (juſt above the Level of the 
Border) to almoſt the Top of the Wall, they will be 
more than 12 Feet long; which will be too great =: 
Length for ſingle Frames, which, when they are much 


more than 6 Feet long, are too heavy to move, eſpeci- 


ally it the Frames are made of a Strength to 
ſullan the Glaſs, Theſe Frames add — — 
ſuch a Manner, that the upper Row may ſlide down ; and 
by making on one Side 3 ſmall Holes in the Wood Work 
which ſupports the Frames, at about à Foot Diſtance, 
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and having a ſmall Iton Pin to fix into them, the top 
Glaſſes may be let down 1, 2, or 3 Feet, according as 
there may be Occaſion to admit Air. The lower Row 
of Glaſſes may be contrived ſo as to take eaſily out; 
but as they muſt lie ſloping, and the upper Row muſt 
bear on them, they cannot be contrived to ſlide upwards ; 
nor indeed will there be any Occaſion for their moving ; 
becauſe it is much better to let the Air in at the Top, 
than in the Front of the Trees. 

The floping Timbers, which are to ſupport the 
Glaſs Frames, muſt be faſtened at Bottom, into the 
Ground Plate in the Front of the Border, and at the 
Top into ſtrong Iron Cramps fixed in the upper Part 
of the Wall for that Purpoſe. Theſe Timbers ſhould 


be made of Firr, which will not twiſt as Oak and 


Tome other Wood will, where it is laid in ſuch Poſition. 
They muſt be made ſubſtantial, otherwiſe they will not 
laſt many Years, eſpecially as they are deſigned to be 
moveable, On the Top of theſe ſhould be fixed a 
ſtrong Board, under which the upper Row of Glaſles 
ſhould ſlide. The Uſe of this Board is, to ſecure the 


upper Part of the Glaſſes from being raiſed by the 


Winds, and alſo to keep the Wet from getting to the 


Trees; therefore it ſhould be joined as cloſe as poſſible 


to the Wall, and ſhould project about 2 Inches over the 
Glaſs Frames ; which will be enough to throw the Wet 


on the Glaſſes, and likewiſe to ſecure them faſt down. 


The Breadth of theſe Frames for the Glaſſes may be 
about 3 Feet or a little more, according as the Diviſions 
of the Length of the Wall will admit; for a ſmall 
Matter in their Width is of no Conſequence, provided 
they are not too wide to be eaſily moved ; for when 
they are wider than a Man can eafily reach with his 
Arms to manage, they will be very troubleſome to car- 
y from one Place 'to another. The Bars of theſe 
— which are to ſupport the Glaſs, ſhould be pla- 
ced lengthwiſe of the Frames; for when they are placed 
acroſs, they ſtop the Moiſture which is lodged on the 
Inſide of the Glaſſes, and cauſe it to fall in Drops on the 
Borders at every Bar; which will be very injurious to 
any Plants which are put there;, and if it falls on the 
Trees will greatly damage them, eſpecially when they 

4 The Lead into which the Glaſſes of 
theſe Frames are fixed, ſhould be very broad, and the 
Joints well cemented ; otherwiſe the Wet will find an 
eaſy Paſſage through, and do great Damage to the Fruit. 


At each End of the Range of Glaſſes, there will be 


an angular Space between the Glaſſes and the Wall, 
which muſt be cloſely ſtopped to prevent the Air from 
getting in, which might greatly injure the Fruit. Theſe 
are by ſome Perſons cloſely boarded up ; but if they 
are cloſed with Glaſſes, ſo contrived as to open to let in 
Air at proper Times, it will be of great Advantage; 
becauſe when the Wind may be too ſtrong againſt the 
Front Glaſſes, one or both of theſe End Glaſſes may 
be opened, according to the Warmth of the Air inclo- 
ſed; which will be often very uſeful to cool the Air, and 
t6 admit a ſmall Quantity of freſh Air to the Fruit. | 
The Sorts of Fruit, which are uſually planted for 


ſorcing, are Cherries, Plums, Peaches, Apricots, and 


Ne&armes ; but the two laſt- mentioned rarely ſucceed 
well; nor will the Trees continue 2 1 ſo that they are 
ſcarce worth planting againſt hot Walls. As for the 


- 
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Vines, I would propoſe they ſhould be planted by them. 
ſelves againſt a particular Wall ; for as they will require 
more Air to be admitted to them when they begin to 
ſhoot, than any of the above mentioned Fruits, they 
will not all ſucceed, if they are included in. the ſame 
Frame. As to the others, they will do very well in the 
ſame Borcer, and will demand the ſame "Temperature 
of Warmth. The beſt of theſe Sorts to plant againſt 
theſe hot Walls, are thoſe here mentioned : | 
Cherries, 
The Early May, and May Duke. 
ums. 
The Lag Hat ive, or White Pri mordian. 
The Early Black Damaſk, or Morrocco. 
The Great Damaſk Violet of Tours, 
The Drap d'Or. 

The Jaune Hative Plum is here mentioned, becauſe 
it is ripe the firſt, but it is a meally Fruit without Fla- 
vour, therefore ſcarce deſerves a Place. 

Peaches. 
The Red Nutmeg. 
The Red Magdelain. 
The Montauban. 

NeQarines, 

Fairchild's Early Nutmeg. 
The Elruge. 

Apricot. 
The Maſculine. 55 

Theſe being the Sorts which ripen early, are the 
moſt proper to plant againſt theſe Walls, although they 
are not ſo valuable as ſome other Sorts of theſe Fruits 3 

et, as they naturally ripen 3 Weeks or a Month earlier 
in the Seaſon, they will be very early ripe, when they 
are brought forward by artificial Warmth, 

In preparing the Borders for planting theſe Fruit 
Trees, there ſhould be the ſame Care taken, as for 
thoſe againſt open Borders z which, being fully treated 
of in another Part of this Work, I ſhall not repeat 
here. There muſt alſo be the ſame Care in training up 
the Trees, when they ſhoot ; but the Trelaſes need not 
be made againſt theſe Walls, until the Trees are grown 
I-rge enough to ſpread, and produce a Quantity of 
Fruit; till which Time they may be ſupported by any 
low ordinary Trelaſe, which will do very well till the 
Time that the Trees will have Strength enough to force, 
which will not be until the 4th or 5th Year after plant- 
ing, according to the Progreſs they have made; for if 
they are forced too young, it will weaken them ſo much, 
that they ſeldom make vigorous Trees afterward ; be- 
ſides, the Quantity of Fruit which ſuch young Trees 
produce, is not worth the Expence and Yrouble of for- 
cing ; for the Quantity of Fuel uſed, and the Trouble, 
will be the ſame for ſmall Trees, which are not capable 
of producing more than 6 or 8 Fruit each, as for thoſe 
which may produce 3 or 4 Dozen; fo that the greater 
Time the Trees have to grow before they are forced, 
the better they will pay for the Trouble and Expence. 

But it will be the beſt Way not to have any of the 
Frames made, nor the Trelaſe, or any other of the 
Wood Work, until the Trees are ſtrong enough to force; 
for if theſe are done when the Walls are firſt built, as is 
by ſome Perſons practiſed, they will be half decayed, 


before there is any Uſe for them ; bat then the N 
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who are employed in making the Trelaſe, muſt be very 
careful in putting it up, not to injure the Trees. 
When the Trees have acquired Strength * to 
produce a Quantity of Fruit, that Part which is deſigned 
to be forced the following Spring, ſhould be carefully 
pruned early in Autumn; when the very weak Shoots 
muſt be either entirely cut out, or pruned very ſhort, 
becauſe theſe, by being forced, will for the moſt part de- 
cay; and though ſome of them may be full of Flower 
Buds, yet theſe Shoots, being weak, cannot nouriſh 
them; fo that the Flowers having exhauſted all the Sap, 
the Shoots die ſoon after, and rarely produce any Fruit, 


or at leaſt do not bring them to Perfection. The other 


more vigorous Shoots ſhould alſo be ſhortened to a pro- 
per Length, after the ſame Manner as is directed for 
thoſe Trees in the open Air ; with this Difference wax 
viz. that theſe which are deſigned for forcing, ſhould 
not have their Shoots left ſo long, becauſe forcing them 
will weaken them ; and conſequently, ſhould there be 
as great a Length of Branches, 2 will probably 
be a greater Number of Fruit on them; becauſe, as 
theſe will be ſcreened from the open Air, they will not 
be liable to Blaſts, or the Injuries of Froſt ; and the hav- 
ing too many Fruit on the Trees, will render them ſmall, 
and alſo too much weaken the Trees; then the Shoots 
' ſhould be all regularly faſtened to the Trelaſe, at a pro- 
r Diſtance from each other; ſo that when the 
ranches ſhoot the following Spring, they may not over- 
hang each other. The Reaſon for my adviſing theſe 
Trees to be pruned fo early in the Seaſon, is, that thoſe 
Branches which are left on, may enjoy the whole Nou- 
riſhment of the Sap; fo that the Buds will become ve- 
ry turgid during the Winter Seaſon, and will be pre- 
pared to open when the Fires are ſet to work. 

The Time for beginning to make the Fires is about 
the Middle or latter End of January, according as the 
Seaſon is more or leſs favourable ; for if the Trees are 
forced too early into flower, they will be in ſome Dan- 
ger of miſcarrying, if the Weather ſhould prove ſevere, 
lo that it is by much the ſureſt Method to begin about 


the Time here directed, becauſe there will be a Neceſ- 


ſity of admitting freſh Air to the Trees when they are in 
flower ; which cannot be done with Safety, when they 
flower in very bad Weather. And thoſe Trees which 
are forced into flower by the Middle of February, will 
ripen their Fruit as early as moſt People will defire to 
eat them ; for the Cherries will ripen early in April, and 
the Apricots by the Beginning of May; and ſoon after, 
the Plums, Peaches and NeCtarines, will be ripe, 
There are ſome Perſons who plant Strawberries in 


their Borders before the Fruit Trees, in order to have 


early Fruit, which often fucceed very well; but where- 
ever this is practiſed, great Care ſhould be taken to 
keep them from ſpreading over the Border, becauſe theſe 
Plants will exhauſt the principal Goodneſs of the Earth, 
ard thereby injure the Trees; fo that when it is deſign- 
ed to have Strawberries in theſe Borders, I would adviſe, 
tha the Roots ſhould be either planted in Pots, or 
ſingly at a good Diſtance on a ſhady Border of loamy 
Earth, one Year before they are deſigned to be forced ; 
during which Time the Runners ſhould be diligently 
pulled off, to encourage the main Roots for fruiting 
and at Michaclmes theſe Plants may be tranſplanted, 
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with large Balls of Earth to their Roots, into the Bot- 
ders, betore the Fruit Trees which are to be forced the 
following Spring ; ſo that they may have Time to get 
new Root before that Seaſon ; and if theſe Plants are 
carefully watered when they begin to ſhew their Flower 
Buds, they will produce a good Quantity of Fruit, 
which will ripen the latter End of April, or the Begin- 
ning of May ; but then I would alſo adviſe, that theſe 
Plants be taken Away as ſoon as they have done bear- 
ing, that they may not rob the Trees of their Nouriſh- 
meat. 

Since I have mentioned this Method of having early 
Strawberries, I ſhall take the Liberty to inſert another 
Method, which is often practiſed to obtain this Fruit 
early in the Spring, though it doth not fo properly 
come under this Article; which is, to train up the Plants 
either in Pots or Borders, after the Manner before direQ- 
ed, for at leaſt one Year or more; then, about the Be- 
ginning of February, there ſhould be a moderate hot Bed 
prepared, in Length proportionable to the Number of 
Plants deſigned to be forced; and the Breadth ſhould 
be proportionable to the Width of the Frames which 
are deſigned to cover them. Theſe Frames may be ſuch 
as are uſed for common hot Beds, to raiſe the early Cu- 
cumbers, &c. 'This hot Bed muſt be covered with freſh 
loamy Earth about 8 Inches thick, into which the 
Strawberry Plants ſhould. be placed, with large Balls of 
Earth to the Roots, as cloſe as they can conveniently 
be planted (for as they muſt be kept clear from Runners, 
they will not ſpread much —_ Time they remain 
in the Bed, which will be no longer, than until their 
Fruit is gone). Then they ſhould be gently watered .to 
ſettle the Earth to their Roots, which muſt be — 
repeated as the Earth becomes dry, atherwiſe they wi 
produce but few Fruit. While the Nights continue cold, 
the Glaſles of the hot Bed ſhould be covered with Mats, 


to preſerve a kindly Warmth in the Beds; but in the 


Day Time, when the Weather is favourable the Glaſſes 
ſhould be raiſed to admit freſh Air to the Plants ; for'if 
they are too much drawn (eſpecially when they begin to 
flower), they will not produce much Fruit. If the Sea- 
ſon ſhould continue long cold, and the Heat of the Beds 
ſhould decline, it will be proper to lay fome freſh hot 


Dung round the Sides of the Beds to renew their Heat, 


being always careful not to make them too hot; for that 
will fcorch their Roots, and prevent their fruiting. If 
the Plants which are planted in theſe Beds are ſtrong, 
and in a good condition for bearing; and Care be taken 
in tranſplanting them to preſerve good Balls of Earth to 
their Roots, and alſo to keep a due Temperature of 
Warmth in the Beds; they will produce ripe Fruit by 
the End of April, or the Beginning of May, in Plenty; 


and will continue bearing, until ſome of thoſe in the open 


« 


Air come in to ſucceed them. 
The beſt Kinds of Strawberries to plant for forcing, 
are the Scarlet ; for the Hautboys grow too rampant 


for this Purpoſe. 


But to return to the Subject of hot Walls; what J 
have here inſerted concerning the forcing of Fruits, has 
been only to obtain theſe Fruits earlier in the Seaſon, 
than they would naturally ripen againſt common Walls. 
But in ſome Part of England, where moſt of our godd 


Kinds of Fruit ſeldom ripen, it might be very well 
"Y worth 
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worth while to build ſome of theſe Walls, to obtain 
good Fruit from the beſt Kinds of Peaches, Plums, &c. 
eſpecially in ſuch Places where Fuel is Plenty, becauſe 
there the Expence will not be great after the firſt Build · 


ing of the Walls. For I would not propoſe to have 


Coverings of Glaſs, excepting for a ſmall Proportion 
of the Walls; the reſt may have Frames of Canvas, to 
ſhut over them, in the ſame Manner as the Glaſſes are 
contrived; which will ſucceed very well, where proper 
Care is taken : for as there will not be Occaſion to cover 
theſe Trees until the Beginning of March, at which 
Time alſo the Fires muſt be made; ſo, before the Trees 
are in flower, the Weather may be frequently warm 


enough to open the Covers to admit Sun and Air to the 


Trees in the Middle of the Day ; for if theſe Covers 
are kept too cloſely ſhut, the Shoots of the Trees will 
draw very -weak, and their Leaves will turn pale, for 


Want of Light and Air. And as the Deſign of theſe 


Contrivances is only to bring the Trees into flower three, 
of, at moſt, four Weeks earlier, than they would natu- 
turally come againſt common Walls, there will be no 
Neceſſity for making very large Fires, or keeping the 
vers too cloſely over the Trees. 
Inſtead of Canvas for theſe, Covers, oiled Papers 
may be nſed,, which ſhould be done in the Manner di- 
reQed for raiſing Melons, by paſting as many Sheets of 
a, v7 together, as will fit the Frames on which they are 
to be fixed; and when the Paſte is dry, the Paper 
ſhould be faſtened into the Frames, and then the Oil 


rubbed over on the Outſide with a Bruſh, which will 


| ſoak through the Paper, and when the Paper is dry, 


the Covers may be uſed. This Paper will laſt very. 
| | 


well one Seafon, and the Expence of repairing it wi 
not. be very great; wherefore theſe are to be preferred 


to the Canvas, becauſe all Sorts of Plants will thrive 


much better under them, than they will under Canvas, 
or any, other cloſe Covering, which will not admit the 
Rays of the Light ſo well through to the Plants. 

- The Frames 8 either Canvas or Paper ma 
be made much ſlighter than thoſe for Glaſs, — 
theſe, being very light, will not require ſo much 
Strength to ſupport them; and if theſe are well paint- 
ed, and every Year, when their Uſe is over, carried 
into Shelter, they will laſt a long Time, for they will 


ndt be wanted abroad longer than three Months, via. 


from the Beginning of March to the End of May; for 
after this Time the Fruit will not require any Covering, 
the 'Trees being then full of Leaves, and the young 
- Shoots will by that Time have made ſuch Progreſs, as 
to become a good Defence for the Fruit, but theſe Co- 
vers ſhould not be too ſuddenly taken away, but by De- 
grees the Trees ſhould be inured to the open Air, other- 
wiſe the Change will be too great, and may occaſion 
maſt of the Fruit to fall off, «ſpecially if cold Nights 
ſhould follow. 

By this Method Gentlemen may be ſupplied with 
moſt of the beſt Kinds of Fruit, in tbe Northern Parts 
of - England, where, without ſome ſuch Care, they can- 
not expect much good Fruit in their Gardens. And 
as Coal is in great Plenty in thoſe Places, the Expence 
will be very little, therefore I am ſurpriſed that moſt of 
the Gentlemen, who live in the North, do not put this 
| Method in Practice. That there are ſome few of theſe 
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Walls built in the North is well knoun, but then they 
are chiefly deſigned to produce a little early Fruit, more 
for 1 than any real Uſe; and theſe Walls are, 
for the mo 
the Fuel is expended, as will be requiſite when the 
Walls are built after the Manner here direQed; and 
where the Heat is not pretty equally diſtributed through 
every Part of the Wall, ſome of the Trees will have 
too much Heat, while others will, have little Benefit 
from the Fires. | 
There are ſome Perſons who build their hot Walls 
in ſuch a Manner, as to have the greateſt Heat under 


the Border, near the Roots of their Trees, ſuppoſing. 


there is a Neceſſity for Heat to the Roots, as well as 
the Branches; but this is a great Miſtake, for the Fires 
muſt greatly injure the Roots of the Trees, by drying 
up the Moiſture of the Earth, as alſo in us Ga the 
tender Fibres of thoſe Roots which lie near them; 


therefore this Practice ſhould not be continued, for it 


is much the better Method to elevate the firſt Flue nine 
Inches or a Foot above the Level of the Border, accor- 
ding as the Ground is dry or wet, than to place it the 
leaſt below Ground, which will only dry the Earth, and 
not warm the Air about the Trees, which is the only 
Uſe of artificial Heat, for it is very commonly practiſed 
to draw a Branch of a Vine, or other Fruit Tree, into 
a Stove, which Branch will produce its Fruit as early as 
if the whole Tree had been forced; when, at the ſame 
Time, all the other Branches of the ſame Tree, which 
are expoſed to the open Air, will not be the leaſt for- 
warded, though they are all nouriſhed by the ſame Root, 
which is a plain Proot, that there is no Neceſſity for ad- 
ding any Warmth to the Roots of Fruit Trees, to have 
their Fruit earlier or better ripened. 

I bave alſo heard of ſome Walls which have been 


| built for forcing Fruit, with one continued Chaſm 


from their Bottoms to the Top, ſo that they have been 
like, double Walls, with Places at proper Diftances to 
make the Fires, but theſe can be of little Uſe; for if 


the Veins are open at their Tops to let out the ſmoke, - 
the Heat will alſo eſcape with it, becauſe, if the Smoke 


be not led about three or four Times in Flues, in order 
to warm the Bricks, the Heat will paſs off. at the Top, 
without doing much Service to the Trees. 

Where the Walls are planted with the beſt Kinds 
of Fruit, which are deſigned to ripen them in PerfeQi- 
on, if the Autumns ſhould prove cold, or very wet, be- 
fore the Fruit are ripe, it will be proper to put the Co- 
vers over the Trees; and if there are ſome flow Fires 
made to dry off the Damps, it will be of great Uſe to 
prevent the Fruit from growing mouldy, and to haſten 
their ripening; but when this is praiſed, the Covers 
ſhould be taken off whenever the Weather will admit of 
it, that the Fruit may enjoy the Benefit of the free Air, 
without which they will be inſipid or ill-taſted- 

Although in the former Directions for forcing Trees, 
in order to have early Fruit, I have adviſed, that ſuch 
Trees ſhould have one or two Years Reſt, in order to 
recover Vigour, yet that is not to be underſtood of theſe 
Trees, which are only deſigned to be brought forward 
enough to produce their Fruit in Perfection; for as the 
Fires are not deſigned to be made till the Beginning of 
March, the Trees will not be weakened thereby, be- 


cauſe 


part, ſo ill contrived, that four Times 


ti 
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they will be inured to the open Air long before 
—— is ripe, and will have Time to ripen their 
Shoots,. and form. their. Buds, for the next. Year's 
Bearing; therefoce theſe Trees may be. thus forced eve- 
ry. Year, without doing them much Injury, provided 
= ate carefully managed. 

In forcing Fruit Trees People generally hang up 
Thermometers under their Glaſſes, for the better ad- 
juſting the Heat, and regulating the Fires; but when 
this is practiſed, they ſnould be hung where the Sun can 
never ſhine on them, for one Hour's Sun-ſhine upon 
the Ball or Tube of the Thermometer, in the Spring 
of the Year, will ſo much rarefy the Spirits, that they 
will riſe to the Top of the Tube, when, at the ſame 
Time, the circumambient Air may not be much more 
than of a temperate Heat ;- but as the principal Uſe of 
thele 'kermometers is to regulate the Fires, they are 
ſeldom of much. Uſe. in the Day Time; becauſe, if 
there be only one Hour's Sun-ſhine in the Day on the 
Glaſſes, it will warm the Air ſufficiently for the Produc- 
nien of European Fruits, without any additional Heat, 
wherefore there will rarely be any Occaſion for continu- 
ing the Fires in the Day, unleſs the Weather ſhould. 
prove very bad. And if, by the Fires in the Night, the 
Air is warmed to the temperate Point marked on the 
Botanick Thermometers, the Fruit will thrive much 
better than in a greater Heat. 

There are ſome Perſons. near Landen who make it 
their Buſineſs. to raiſe early Fruit to ſupply the 
Markets, which they perform by the Heat of Dung only, 
having no Fire Walls in their Gardens. The Method 
which theſe People follow is to have a good Quantity 
of new Dung laid in a Heap to warm (after the ſame 
Manner as is praQiiſed for making hot Beds). When 
this Dung is in a proper Temperature of Heat, they lay 
it cloſe on the Backſide of their Fruit Wall, about four 
Feet thick at the Bottom, and floping to about ten 
Inches or a Foot thick at the Top. This Dung ſhould 
be gently beat down with a Fork to prevent the Heat 
going off too ſoon, but it ſhould not be trodden down 
too hard, left that ſhould prevent its Heating. The 
Outſide of the Dung ſhould be laid as ſmooth as poſſi- 
ble, that the Wet, may run off more eaſily; and if there 
is a Covering of Thatch, as is ſometimes practiſed, it 


preſerves the Dung from rotting too ſoon, whereby the 


Heat is continued the longer. The Time for laying 
this Dung to the Back of the Wall is the ſame as tor 
making the Fires, 7. e. about the Middle or End of 
February. The fitſt Parcel of Dung will continue warm 
about a Month or five Weeks, when there ſhould'be*a 
Supply of new Dung prepared, and the. old taken 
Heat, which, if it works . kindly, will be ſufficient: 
to laſt the Seaſon, Theſe Walls are covered with 
Glaſſes or oiled Paper, in the ſame Manner as the Fire 
Walls, and the Trees muſt be treated the ſame Way, 
but there muſt be more Care taken to open the Glee: 
againſt theſe Walls, whenever the Weather will permit, 
otherwiſe the Steams of the Dung will occaſion a great 
Dampneſs through the, wall, which, if pent in about 
the Trees, will be-ve 85 
the Time they are in — 


By this, | d ſome Gardeners have forced long 


ſpicato. Breyn, Cent. 1. f. 57. 
Mallow with a yellow hed . 


coſis conſſi pubis. Burm. Zeyl. 149. 


quite away, or mixed up with this new Dung, to renew; 
[ 


rnicious to them, eſpecially at 
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Walls filled with old well- grown Fruit Trees; which 
have produced gteat —— of Fruit annually, which 
has well anſwered their Expence ; but as, in many Parti 
of England, it will be very difficult to procure a ſufficient! 
Quantity of new Dung for this Purpoſe, the Fire Walls 
are moſt uſeful, and leaſt expenſive. 

I have ſeen in ſome Places long Timber Fences ere&- 
ed to force Fruit Trees, by laying new Dung . againſt 
the Backſide, in the ſame Manner as is practiſed for 
the Walls, but theſe ate by no Means proper; becauſe! 
the Steam of the Dung will eaſily get through every 
little Crack or Joint of the Boards, to the great Preju- 
dice of the Trees ; beſides, theſe Boards will continue 
very damp, as long as any Moiſture remains in the 
Dung, which will alſo be very injurious to them; and 
as theſe: Boards will in a few-Years decay, theſe:will be 
more expenſive than Walls, if they zre kept in Repair 
for ſome Years, and will never anſwer the Deſign ſo well. 

WALL FLOWER. Ser Cheiranthus. 

WALNUT. See Juglans. 

WALTHERIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 741. 

The Characters are, r ; 

The Flower bar a Cup: ſhaped permanent  Empaloment/ 
of -1 Leaf cut into 5 Points at - the. Rim; it bas 5 
Hear t-ſbaped Petals which ſpread, and 5 Stamina, joined 
2 linder, — looſe S — 2 cv 

men, — 4 fongle Style, crowned by & bifid Stię - 
ma. Tx — — 2 
ching 1 obtuſe Sead 

The Species, are, | 

1 WarLrTHERTA fai: plan fertato-dentatis, Lia. 
Sp. Fl. 673. Multberia wich plain Leaves which are 
Saw-indented. Alabæa Americana pumila, flore lutes+ 
Low Amorican Marſts 


2. WAUrugkiA felis oblongo-evatis ſerratir, floribus © = 
confertis, peduncu/is longifſimis axitlaribus, Walthevia 
with oblong, oval, ſawed Leaves, and Flowers growing 
in Cluſters, on very long Foot Stalks, at the Wings of 
the Branches. Malvinda 3 pufullis muſ- 

ab, 68. Jadias Mal- 
low. with an Elm Leaf, and diminutive moſſy Flowers 
growing in Cluſters. - | 

3. WarantriaA foliinovatis ſerratis nerwoſisg fioribus” 
confertis alaribus ſeſſilibus. Wiltheria with oval, ſawed, 
veined Leaves, and cluſtered Flowers ſiting cloſe at the 
Wings of the Stalk. 

This Genus of Plants is deſcribed in the French Me- 


. moirs of the Academy e Sciences by Monſ. D' Iſnard, 


who has given it the Title of Mono/permalthea, from * 


the Habit of the Plant being like 4/thea ; and, having 


a ſingle Seed to each Flower, he compounded this Name, 
but Dr. Linneus has altered it ito this of Wa/theria, in 
Honour of Auguſtus Frederick Walther, Profeſſor at Leip- 


ſick, who is a curious Botaniſt, 


The iſt Sort grows naturally in the Brafilr, and 
alſo in many Parts of the Iſlands in the Ie. Indies; it 
has a ſoft ligneous Stalk, which riſes about 2 Feet high, 
ſending, out -2 or. 3 Side Branches. Then Lewes are 
oblong, oval, plain, and ſawed on their Egges,' of a 
pale yellowiſh green Colour, ſoft and hairy, and are pla- 
ced alternately. The Flowers are collected in a cloſe 


thick Spiae at the Top of the Stalk, having ſoft hairy 
as , Empale- 
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Empalements; they are compoſed of 5 Petals, connect- 
ed at their Baſe, which are ſmall, of a bright yellow Co- 
lour, and ſpread open; theſe are each ſucceeded by angu- 
lar Seeds which ripen in the Empalement. It flowers in 
July and Auguſt, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The ad Sort grows naturally in both Indies; this riſes 
with a ſhrubby branching Stalk, to the. Height of 8 or 
10 Feet, covered with ſoft Hairs. The Leaves are pla- 
ced alternately on long Foot Stalks; they are 4 Inches 
Jong, and 2 broad in the Middle, and are rounded at 
both Ends, of a yellowiſh green Colour, very hairy, and 
ſoft, having ſeveral longitudinal Veins. From the 
Wings of the Branches ariſe the Foot Stalks of the 
Flowers, which are 3 or 4 Inches long, terminated by 
Cluſters of very ſmall yellow Flowers, which juſt pee 
out of their hairy ſoft Empalements; under each Gaul. 
ter is placed a ſmall Leaf of the ſame Shape with thoſe 
below. The Flowers are ſucceeded by a ſingle Seed 
wrapped in the Empalement of the Flower. It flowers 
moſt of the Summer Months, and the Seeds ripen in 
Succeſſion, | | 

The zd Sort grows naturally at Campeachy, from 
whence the Seeds were ſent me. The Stalks of this are 
ligneous; they riſe 6 or ) Feet high, dividing into ſeve- 
ral Branches, which are leſs hairy than thoſe of the 
former Sort, The Leaves are oval, about 3 Inches 
and a Half long, and two and a Half broad; they are 
of a yellowiſh green Colour, ſawed on their Edges, and 
hairy, but are not ſo ſoft as thoſe of the former, having 
many Veins running from the Mid-rib, and ſtand on 
long Foot Stalks. The Flowers are very ſmall, yellow, 
and are collected into round Cluſters, handing on very 
ſhort Foot Stalks, cloſe to the Wings of the Leaves ; 
theſe appear in June, July, and Auguſ?, and the Seeds 
ripen in Autumn. ' 7 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which muſt 
be fown on a hot Bed, and when the Plants are fit to 
tranſplant, they muſt be each planted into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot, and plunged into a freſh hot Bed, and after- 
ward treated as other tender Plants of the ſame Coun- 
try, for they muſt be kept in the Bark Stove, other- 
wiſe they will not thrive in England. The ſecond 
Year the Plants will flower, and produce good 
Seeds, but they may be continued 3 or 4 Years, if 
the Plants are often ſhifted, and their Roots pared, 
to keep them within Compaſs; for if they are 
permitted to remain long undiſturbed in the Tan 
Bed, their Roots will run out through the Holes 
in the Bottom of the Pots, and extend to a great Di- 
ſtance in the Tan; and when this happens, if their 
Roots are torn, or cut off, the Plants ſeldom furvive 
it. When the Plants root into the Tan, they grow 
very luxuriant, and, cannot be kept within reaſonable 
Compaſs; but on their Roots being diſturbed, their 
Branches will hang, and their Leaves ſhrivel up, and 
drop off, therefore, to keep theſe Plants within Bounds, 
they Mould be drawn up out of the Tan, at leaſt once 
in 6 Weeks, during the ſummer Seaſon, and the 
Plants ſhifted out of the Pots once in 2 Months; 
with this Management the two laſt Sorts may be con- 
tinued ſeveral Years, but. the firſt ſeldom lives longer 
than two Years. | | 


WATER is one of the moſt cenſiderable Requiſites 
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belonging to a Garden: If a Garden be without it, it 
brings a certain Mortality upon whatſoever is planted, 
By Waterings the great Droughts in Summer are al. 
layed, which would infallibly burn up moſt Plants, had 
we not the Help of Water to qualify the exceſſive Heats; 
beſides, as to noble Seats, the Beauty that Water will 
add, in making Jett d' Eau, and Caſcades, which are 
ſome of the nobleſt Ornaments of a Garden. 

In the Kitchen Garden, Water is abſolutely neceſla- 
ry; for without it, there.can be little expeQed; there- 
fore in ſuch Places where there cannot be a ſupply of 
Water obtained for Baſons or Ponds, Wells muſt be 
dug; and where the Depth to the Water is too great to 
be raiſed by Pumps, there muſt be either Machines for 
raiſing it contrived, or it muſt be drawn by Hand ; but 


in ſuch Places which are ſo unhappily ſituated, as to re- 


quire Machines for the raiſing of Water from a great 
Depth, there is but ſmall Encouragement to make Kit- 
chen Gardens; for then conſtant ſupplying of Water in 
thoſe dry Situations will be attended with great Expence ; 
and generally the Produce of ſuch Land is of little 
Worth, eſpecially in dry Seaſons. | 
Where Kitchen Gardens are ſupplied with Water 
from Wells, there ſhould be a Contrivance of large 
Ciſterns ; into which the Water ſhould be raiſed, to be 
expoſed to the Sun and Air ſome Time before it is uſed; 
for the Rawneſs of this Water, When freſh drawn from 
Wells, is not agreeable to the Growth of Vegetables; 
ſo that where large Ponds are in the Neighbourhood of 
theſe Gardens, from whence the Water can be led 
into them, that is by much the beſt for the Growth of 
Vegetables ; next to this, River Water is to be preferred, 
eſpecially from thoſe Rivers, which run through or near 
large Towns, where the Water is fattened by the Soil 
thrown into the Rivers; but the Water of ſome very 
clear Rivers is as hard as that from the deepeſt Springs, 
riſing through Gravel or Sand; but the Springs iſſuing 
through Chalk are generally much ſofter, * 
If good Water can be obtained in Plenty, from the 
Neighbourhood of the Kitchen Garden, then thete 
ſhould be two or three Baſons made in different Parts 
of the Garden; ſo that no Part of the Garden ſhould be 
too far diſtant from the Water; for where the Water 
is to be carried to a conſiderable Diſtance, the Expence 
of Labour will be great, and there will be great Dan- 
ger of the Plants ſuffering, from their being but ſpa- 
ringly watered; Labourers being very apt to flight 
their Work, when attended with Trouble if they are 
not well looked after. The Size of theſe Baſons ſhould 
be in Proportion to the Quantity of Water which will 
be required, or that they can be ſupplied with ; but 
their Depth ſhould not be more than 4 Feet; for when 
they are deeper, there is Danger of Perſons being 
drowned, if by Accident they ſhould fall into them; 
beſides Water, when very deep, is not ſo well warmed 
and tempered by the Sun and Air, as when it is ſhallow ; 


therèſore the Water of ſhallow Baſons is beſt for the 


Uſe of Gardens. g 
In making theſe Baſons, there muſt be particular 


Regard had to the natural Soil of the Garden ; for in 
looſe ſandy Lands there will fequire much Care in 


making the Clay Walls ſo as to hold Water; but 


where the Ground is loamy, or inclining to _ 
| there 
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there will be little Difficulty in making Baſons; and 
the Clay Walls need not be ſo thick. Where the 
Ground is looſe, the Clay Walls at the Bottom ſhould 
not be leſs than 2 Feet thick, and thoſe on the Sides 
one Foot and a Half, The Clay ſhould be well wrought 
over and trod after it is taken from the Pit, before it 
is uſed in building the Wall. The true Sign of good 
Clay is, that it be cloſe and firm, without any Mixture 
of Sand; and that it be tenacious and fat in handling ; 
as for the Colour, it is no Matter whether it be green, 
yellow, blue, or red; but before the Clay is brought 
to the Place, the Baſon ſhould be dug out and formed ; 
for if the Clay is too long expoſed to the Sun and Air, 
it will not be ſo fit for Uſe, eſpecially if it be laid in 
ſmall Parcels. | | 

The beſt Time of the Year for making Baſons is in 
Autumn when the Sun is declining, and the Weather 
temperate; for in the Spring ot the Year the Eaſt and 
North-eaſt Winds generally blow, which are drying; 
ſo that the Clay Walls, which are not very carefully co- 
vered as faſt as they are made, very often crack in 
many Places; and theſe ſmall Cracks often grow wider, 
and the Water will find a Paſſage through them. The 
ſame Inconveniency happens from the violent Heat of 
the Sun in Summer; for when the Clay dries faſt, it 
will be very difficult (not to ſay impoſſible) to prevent 
its cracking, and theſe will let off the Water; and if 
the Clay Wall ſhould not be well made at firſt, it will 
be very difficult to mend it after; beſides the Uncer- 
tainty there is in finding out the Places through which 
the Water finds a Paſſage, which is ſeldom done with- 
out ſtrictly examining every Part of the Clay. 

When the Ground is dug out level, where the Baſon 
is deſigned, the Clay muſt be brought in, and laid very 


—— in the Bottom, being very careful that no Dirt, 


or ſmall Stones, be mixed with the Clay, and there 
muſt be ſome Water thrown from Time to Time upon 
it, as it is cloſely trod by Mens naked Feet, and then 
it muſt be rammed very cloſe: In performing this, 
there muſt be great Care taken that every Part of the 
Clay ie equally kneaded and rammed, without which 
there will be great Danger of the Water making its 
Way through thoſe Parts of the Clay which are not 
well wrought. After the Bottom is finiſhed with Clay, 
there ſhould be a Stratum of coarſe Gravel laid over it 
about 4 or 5 Inches thick, which will greatly ſecure 
the Clay Wall, and render the Water clear; but where 
the Baſons are large, ſo that the Clay Walls are long 
in making, the Clay ſhouid be covered with moiſt 
Litter, to prevent its drying, which may be taken off 
when the Whole is finiſhed, to lay on the Gravel; 
but if Part of the Side Walls are Fiſhed before this 
is done, it will be the better, becauſe there may be 
ſome Water let into the Baſon as ſoon as the Gravel is 
laid, which will prevent the Clay from cracking; then 
the Walls round the Side of the Baſon muſt be carried 
up with the ſame Care as hath been directed for the 
Bottom, obſerving alſo to cover the Clay firſt with 
Litter while the Work is carrying on, and afterward 
lay it with coarſe Gravel ; and as the Walls are finiſhed 
round, the Water may be let in, to ſecure the Clay from 
arying or cracking. 

When the Whole is finiſned, the upper Part of the 
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Walls muſt be laid with Turf, which will ſecure them 
from being broken, and prevent the Sun from pene- 
trating the Clay; but before this is done, there muſt be 
a Stratum of Sand laid upon the Clay, 4 or 5 Inches 
thick, and upon this a thin Stratum of good Earth 
laid, for the Graſs to take Root in. The Bed of Sand 
will prevent the Graſs from rooting into the Clay, and 
this will alſo keep out the Froſt, which will penetrate 
the Clay, where there is not a Covering of Sand to 
ſecure it, and by being frozen and ſwelled, and after- 
ward drying, the Clay is very apt to crack in many 
Places. The Turf on the Side of the Baſon ſhould be 
laid as far down as the Water is apt to ſhrink, that no 
Part of the Clay may be wholly expoſed to the Wea- 
ther, for the Reaſons before given. | 

Where theſe Baſons are made, there ſhould be no 
Trees growing near, for the Roots of Trees or Shrubs 
will extend themſelves to the Clay Walls, and x 4 
penetrating them, will occaſion Fiſſures, through whic 
the Water will find an eaſy Paſſage; and where tall 
Trees are growing near Baſons or Ponds, the ſhaking 
of the Trees with violent Winds is apt to looſen the 
Clay Walls, and occaſion Cracks in them, therefore 
theſe Cautions are neceſſary to be obſerved. | 

In ſome Countries, where Clay cannot be eaſily pro- 
cured, the Walls of theſe Baſons are trequently made 
of Chalk, which is beaten into fine Powder, and made 
into a Sort of Mortar, and with this the Walls are made, 
by ramming and working it very hard and firm. - Theſe 
Baſons hold Water very well where they can be welt 
ſupplied with Water, ſo as not to be too long dry, for 
when it fo happens, the Sun and Wind dry the Chalk, 
and cauſe it to crack, and theſe Cracks commonly ex- 
tend through the Thickneſs of the Walls, ſo as to let 
off the Water, : 

There are others who build their Walls with Brick. 
laid in Terraſs, which is a good Method for ſuch Pla- 
ces where the Ground is very looſe and ſandy, be- 
cauſe the Walls, when well built, will ſupport the- 
looſe Earth from falling or ſettling _ from the Sides ;. 
but where Terraſs is uſed, the Walls fhould not be long 
dry and expoſed, for the Heat is apt to crack the 
Terraſs. = 

Some Perſons make a Cement of powdered Tile and 
Lime, two Thirds of the former to one Third of the 
latter, being very careful in mixing it not to add 
too much Water, but to labour it well in the beat- 
ing, which is a principal Py to be obſerved. With 
this Cement they cover the Surface of the Walls of 
Baſons, about 2 Inches thick, laying the Plaſter very 
ſmooth, and being very careful that no Sticks, Straws, 
or Stones, are mixed with it; this Plaiſtering is com- 
monly performed in dry Weather, and as ſoon as it is 
finiſhed, it is rubbed over with Oil or Bullocks Blood, 
and the Water let into the Baſon as foon as poſſible. 
This Cement has the Property of hardening under War 
ter, ſo as to be equal to Stone, and will continue as. 
long ſound. 

Whatever the Materials are with which the Walls 
are made, there muſt be great Care taken, that they 
are built ſo ſtrong, as that they may reſiſt the Weight 
of the Water; ſo that where the Ground about the 


Baſon is not very ſolid, the Walls ſhould be — 
2 


broken 22 eſpecially where the Baſons are 


Ground is of a looſe lapdy Nature, ſo as not to hold 
Water, the Expence of c aying the Bottom and Sides 
will be too great, -if the Water is of a large Extent, 
refore it would be icaprudent to attempt it in ſuch 
laces, but where there is a Supply of Water, and the 
Ground is well adapted to hold it. There can be no 
greater Beauty: than that which Water affords to a Seat, 
ovided it is . properly diſpoſed, therefore I ſhall give 
Ws Hints, by which Perſons may be direQed 
in the forming of large Pieces of Water, ſo as to ren- 
der them beautiful. | ; 
In thoſe Places where there is a Command of running 
Water, it will be a great additional Beauty, becauſe 
-the Water will always be much clearer, ſo more beau- 
tiful, than ſtill Water; beſides, if it moves with any 
Degree of 'Velocity, there may be one or more Falls of 
Water contrived, which will ſtill add to the Beauty. 
In conduQiog this Water, the Level of the Ground 
muſt be carefully taken, for the great Skill in con- 


triving Rivers, or other Pieces of Water, is in the 
ſaying Expence in the .digging, therefore where 


Ground is naturally low, the Water ſhould be con- 
ducted through theſe ex — * never, epdexvone 
to carry it through higher Ground, for in ſu Aces 
the Banks will . e d as to out the Sight of 
the Water, to Perſons Who Rand at 2 liide Diſtance 
rom it on 1 unleſs, the Water is very broad; 
nd where it is o, the Eye 14 thrown to a canſiderable 
Diſtance over the Jo ace, of the Water, by the 
Steepneſs of the Banks, therefore the Slopes on the 
80 of the Water ſhould always be made as eaſy 3 
poſiible ; nor ſhould they be made flat, with ſharp 
Edges. on the Top (as is too generally prattiſed) ; for 
thre Aon, regular Slopes are not near ſo pleaſing, as 
thoſe which are made gently convex, for the Eye will 
ſlide over theſe to the Water, having no Ridge to cut 
the Sight, and at a ſmall Diſtance, there will be no 
Appearance of a Cut, a will always be (cen, where the 
upper. Part of the Slope iz finiſhed in a ſharp. Angle; 
nd the great Skill is to contrive, that as much of the 
N the Water may appear to the Sight as, poſſi» 
b - 


ble. 

In moſt of the old Gardens, where there are Pieces 
of Water, there is nothing more common than to ſee 
them brought into regular Figures, ſuch as long ſtrait 
Canals, or Baſons, either round or polygonal, ſo that 
all the Baungaries of the Water. ate ſeep at. one View, 
but theſe, however large may he theit Extent, are nat 


near ſo pleaſing as where the Water is ſo conducted, as 


that the Termination may be ſeen as little as poſſible; 
for hen the Water is loſt from the Sight, by ſome gen- 


i poſing Gardens, to that which ap 


that many .of them 


AT 


[tle eaſy Turns, the Imagination may be led to ſuppof 
the Surface of the — — to a confietr ble 
Diſtance; ſo that ſometimes ſmall Pieces of Water 


are ſo artfully contrived, as to make them appear very 


conſiderable. 

As in the old Stile of laying out Gardens the Water 
was generally wrought into regular ſtrait Canals, which 
correſponded with the rait Walks, Hedges, and re- 
gular Lines of Trees, which were then chiefly ſtudied; 
lo, as the Taſte altered from this Riff Method of dil. 
coached nearer to 

ature in the forming of Rivers, or other large Pieces 
of Water, thoſe who have ſucceeded beſt have always 
had great Regard to the natural Situation of the Ground; 


ſo as to lead the Water through the natural Hollows 


of the Ground, whereby the great Expence of diggin 

is ſaved, and by — nd. com he Head 22 
narrow Part of the Ground, it may be done at a much 
leſs Expence, and will be better ſecured, than where 
the Head is of great Extent ; therefore it is better either 
to ſhorten the Extent of the Water, or to carry it far- 


ther, according to the natural Situation of the Ground, 
than to terminate it where it may occaſion great Ex- 


pence; and it is always obſerved, that where there is 


the greateſt Expence in the making of theſe large 


Heads, the Whole will appear leſs beautiful than where 
Nature is chiefly conſulted, for nothing can be more 
unſightly, than thoſe extenſive Heads which are ſome- 
times made to Pieces af Water, which riſe fix or eight 
Feet, and ſometimes much more, above the Surface 
of the Ground, whereby the Water is hid from the 


Sight, to thoſe Perſons who are ſituated on that Side 


of the Head, and a large Bank of Earth ſhuts up the 
View; and ſometimes theſe Heads are ſo ſituated, as 
to appear in Sight of the Houſe, or from a principal 
Part of the Gardens, which is a very great Abſurdity. 
Since the Taſte has been altered in the Diſpoſition of 
Gardens, and that a more natural Method has been 
purſued by Perſons of Judgment, there have been great 
Improvements made in the Diftribution of Waters, ſo 
as to render it truly ornamental to the Seats where they 
are placed, but there are ſome, who, by pretending 10 
imitate or copy from theſe Works, have erred as much 
in making ſo many ſhont unnatural "Turns in their 
Water, as thoſe before mentioned have done by their 
regular ſtrait Sides; for in what is uſually termed Ser- 
pentine Rivers, nothing is more common than to fee a 
ſmall Surface of Water twiſted in ſo many ſhort Turns, 
at one View; and theſe 
Windings are 'often made like Parts of Circles, with 
ſuch an Air of Stiffneſs, as to render them equally diſ- 
agreeable with any the moſt ſtudied Figures, to Per- 


- Jans of good Taſte. Another Thing is alfo common 


to theſe unnatural Pieces of Water, which is, their 
being made of the ſame Width in every Part, which 
ſhould always be avoided, for nothing is more beautiful, 


than to ſee the Water extend to a large Surface in fome 
Places, and to have it in others mort contrafted; and 


this may be generally done at a much leſs rpence 
than the other, where the natural Site of the Ground is 


well conſideted. which ſhould be done with the utmoſt 


Care, before any Work of this Sort is begun, for W _ 
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of which many Perſons have repented after having been 
at great Expence. ö 

There is alſo another material Thing to be obſerved, 
in the Situation of large Pieces of Water, which is, 
never to extend them fo near to the Houſe, as that 
they may — it, by the Damp, which the Vapours 
exhaling from the Water may occaſion, eſpecially when 
expoſed to the Wind, which wilt drive the Vapours 
toward the Houſe, and thereby render the Habitation 
unhealthy, and deftroy the Furniture, therefore it is 
much better to walk out to ſce the Water, than to ſa- 
critice the Habitation for the Pleaſure of ſeeing the 
Water irom the Houſe; nor ſhould the Water be fo 
ſituated, that the Surface may be level with the Floor 
of the Houſe, for there is generally ſome Moiſture, 
which will percolate through the Veins of the Earth, 
enough to occaſion fo much Damp, as' to render 
the lower Pact of the Houſe unwhollome:; and where 
there is a conſiderable Damp in the Foundation of a 
Houſe, Part of it will alcend upward, and render the 
Apartments ſo, therefore great Care ſhould be had as 
to this. 

Where Perſons ar: not ſo happily ſituated, as to have 
the Command ot a' conſtant running Water, but yet 
from ſome neighbouring Reſervoirs or Ponds can be 
lupplied with it; there may be ſome agreeable Pieces 
of Water conttiv2d, both for Uſe and Beauty, eſpeci- 
ally where there is a large Supply ; for otherwiſe it will 
be better to contract the Deſign ;/ for nothing can be 
more ridiculous than that of having either Ponds or Ri- 
vers deſigned, where they cannot be ſupplied with Was 
ter in the dry Seaſons, when there is the greateſt Want 
of it, both tor Uſe and Pleaſure. . 

In thoſe Places where there is a great Scarcity of Wa- 
ter, there ſhould be large Refervoirs contrived, into 
which the Water which deſcends from the Hills and ri- 
ſing Grounds may be led ; fo that a large Body of Wa- 
ter may be collected during the rainy Seaſon, tor a Sup- 
ply in Time of Drought ; theſe Reſervoirs, when large, 
may contain as much Water as may be neceſlary for the 
Uſe of the Houle and Gardens ; but theſe can rarely 
ſupply Water enough for Beauty; therefore in ſuch 
Situations it ſhould not be attempted. 

As Water never appears ſo well, as when it is ſitua- 
ted near Woods, ſo in the Contrivance of Rivers, or 
Pieces of Water, they ſhould be ſo placed as to have 


Planting near, that the Contraſt between the Wood 


and Water may appear as perfect as poſſchle; and in 


. ſome Places where the Water can be ſeen through the 


open Groves, between the Stems of large Trees, it will 
add greatly to the Beauty of the Place; but where the 
Water is deſigned to terminate, the Head ſhould be as 
much concealed as poſſible, by cloſe Plantations of ever · 
green Trees, which may be faced with Alders and Weep- 
ing Willows, planted cioſe on the Sides of the Water, 
ſo that their Branches may hang over; and it the 
Water is contracted, and led through theſe Trees with 
a gentle Winding, it' may ſeem to run much farther, 
and to communicate with a larger Body of Water at a 
Diftance;z in contriving which, the greateſt Art is to 
make it appear as natural as poſſible ; for the leſs Art 


there appears in theſe Things, the longer they will pleaſe, 
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and the more they will be eſtzemed by Perſons of good 
udgment. 

WATSONIA, 

The Title of this Genus is given to it in Honour of 
my learned Friend Dr. Willam Watfon, F. R. S. who 
Knowledge in the Science of Botany juſtly demands ilu- 
Tribute. 

Ihe Characters are, Koa 

The Fler bas a permanent Spatha (or Sheath) which 
divedes into 2 Parts almoſt to the Bottom ;, it is of 1 
Petal. The Tube is long, a little curved, and ſwells at 
the upper Part ; the Rim is cut into 6 obtuſe Segments 
which ſpread open. It bas 3 long flender Stamina ternmi- 
nated by proftrate oblong Summits, and a roundiſh three- 
cornered Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style a little longer 
than the Stamina, crowned by 3 bifid Stigmas. The 
Germen afterward turns to a — three cornered 
Capſule, having 3 Cells, opening with 3 Valves, bach 
containing 3 or 4 roundiſh Seeds. 

This Genus belongs to the firſt Section of Linneus's 
third Claſs, the Flower having three male and one ſe- 
male Part. ft differs from the Gladiolus, in having a 
tubulous Flower of one Petal, and from Crinum, in 
having but three Stamina - 

We know but one Species of this Genus, therefore 
it wants no diſtinguiſhing Epithets. | 

WarsoxtA. This has been titled by Dr. Trew, 
Meriana flore rubells, before he had been acquainted 
with the Name which I had applied to it, but be has 
ſince informed me by a Letter, that as I had raiſed 
the Plant from Seeds, he would ſuppreſs his Title, and 
adopt mine, who he thought had the moſt Right to 
give it, and that he rather chooſes to do fo, becauſe 
the Figure he has publiſhed of it was drawn from the 
Plant in the Chelſea Garden. | | 

The Root is bulbous, compreſſed, and ſhaped like 
a Kidney, and is covered with a fibrous brown Skin, 
The Leaves are Sword-ſhaped, about a Foot long, 
and an Inch broad, ending in Points; the two Sides 
have ſharp Edges, but the Middle is thicker, and has 
a prominent Mid-rib; they are of à dark green Co- 
flour, and riſe immediately from the Root. The Stalk 
comes out from the Root between the Leaves, and 
riſes a Foot and a Half high, toward the upper Part. 
The Flowers are produced from 'the Side, ſtanding al- 
*.rnately at about an Inch and a Half Diſtance from 
each other; they have each a Spatha or Sheath, com- 
poſed of 2 Leaves joined at their Baſe, where they 
are broad, but gradually leſſen to their Points. Before 
the Flowers appear, they are of the ſame green Colour 
with the Statk, and are diviced but a ſmall Part of their 
Length, incloſing the Flower, but afterward they are 
ſplit almoſt to the Bottom, and wither before the Flow- 
ers decay, becoming dry, and wrap round the Seed 
Veſſel. The Tube of the Flower is an Inch and a 
Half long, narrow at the Baſe, and à little curved, 
ſwelling much larger the upper Half. The Rim is di- 
vided into 6 obtuſe Segments which ſpread open; the 
Flower is of a Copper red Colour on the ' Outſide, but 
of a deeper red within; it has 3 Stamina, little longer 
than the Petal, which are incurved, and are terminated 
by oblong Summits of a dark brown Colour, arid are 
faſtened in the Middle to the Apex of the Stamina, 
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\v:ng proſtrate. At the Bottom of the Tube of the 
Petal is ſituated an oval three-cornered Germen, ſup- 
porting a ſlender Style a little longer than the Stamina, 
crowned by 3 bifid reflexed Stigmas. The Flowers gene- 
rally appear in Apri] or May, and the Seeds ripen in July. 

It is a Native of Æthiopia. The Seeds of this, and 
alſo ſome of the Sorts of Ixia, were ſent me by my 


Friend Dr. Jeb Baſter, F. R. S. of Zirkzee, which ſuc- 


ceeded in the Chelſea Garden, where many ot them have 
ſince produced their beautiful Flowers. | 
This Plant is propagated by Offsets from the Root, 
as the Crecus or Gladiolus, which are produced in pretty 
great Plenty; the Time for tranſplanting the Roots is in 
Auguſt, ſoon after the Stalks decay ; the larger Roots 
muſt be each put into a ſeparate Pot filled with light 
freſh Earth, and may be placed in the open Air till to- 
ward the End of September, when the Leaves will begin 
to appear above Ground; at which Time it will be pro- 
per to remove them into Shelter; for as this Plant is a 
Native of a warm Country, it will require ſome Shelter 
from the Froſt ; at leaſt hitherto it has been ſo managed; 
for until the Roots are become more common, it would 
be imprudent to venture them abroad in Winter; though 
they may probably be hardy enough to reſiſt the Cold 
of our ordinary Winters, when planted in a warm Bor- 
der, and a dry Soil, at leaſt with a little Shelter in hard 
Froſts; for thoſe Plants which have been placed in an 
mea airy Glaſs Caſe, have ſucceeded better than thoſe 
which have been in the Stove; and the Flowers have 

been much ſtronger, and of longer Duration; though 
thoſe in the Stove have flowered a Month earlier; but 
theſe have been ſo much drawn, as not to produce Seeds ; 
whereas thoſe which have been treated pretty hardily, 
and had Plenty of Air, have ſeldom failed. 

The beſt Way of treating theſe Roots, is to plunge 
the Pots into an old Bed of Tanners Bark, which has 
loſt its Heat, ſome Time in O#ober ; this Bed ſhould 
be covered with a Frame, the Glaſſes of which ſhould 
be drawn off every Day in mild Weather, that they may 
enjoy as much free Air as poſſible, to prevent their 
drawing up weak; but they muſt be covered in bad 
Weather, and ſcreened from Froſt. - The latter End of 
March, when they begin to put ont their Flower Stalks, 
the Pots ſhould be removed to an airy Glaſs Caſe, where 
they may ſtand to flower, and when the Flowers are de- 
cayed, they ſhould be placed in the open Air, to pertec* 
their Sceds. 

The Offsets and ſmall Roots may be planted three or 
four in a. Pot, according to their-Size, and ſhould have 
the ſame Treatment as the larger Roots the firſt Year, 
and by that Time twelvemoenth, they will be ſtrong 
enough to flower, ſo ſhould have ſeparate Pots. 

_ WILDERNESSES, if rightly ſituated, artfully 
contrived, and judiciouſly planted, are very great Or- 
naments to a fine Garden; but it is rare to ſee theſe 
fo well executed in Gardens as could be wiſhed, nor are 
they often judicioufly ſituated ; for they are trequently 
ſo fituated as to hinder a diſtant Proſpect, or elſe are 
not judiciouſly planted; the latter of which is fcarce 


ever to be found in any of our moſt magnificient Gar-. 


dens, very few of their Deſigners. ever ſtudying the 
natural Growth of Trees fo as to place them in fuch 
Manner, that they. may not obſtruct the Sight from 
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the ſeveral Parts of the Plantation which are preſented þ 


to the View; I ſhall therefore briefly ſet down what 
has occured to me from Time to Time, when I have 
conſidered theſe Parts of Gardens; whereby a Perſon 
will be capable to form an Idea of the true Beauties 
which ought always to be ſtudied in the Contrivance of 
Wilderneſſes. | 

1, Wilderneſſes ſhould always be proportioned to 
the Extent of the Gardens in which they are made, 
that they may correſpond in Magnitude with the other 
Parts of the Garden; for it is very ridiculous to ſce a 
large Wilderneſs planted with tall Trees in a ſmall 
Spot of Ground; and, on the other hand, nothing 
can be more abſurd, than to fee little-paltty Squares, or 
Quarters of Wilderneſs Work, in a magnificent large 
Garden. | 

2. As to the Situation of Wilderneſſes, they ſhould ne- 
ver be placed too near the Habitation, | becauſe the 
great Quantity of Moiſture which is perſpired from the 
Trees will cauſe.a damp unwholeſome Air about the 
Houſe, which is often of ill Conſequence. Nor ſhould 
they be ſituated ſo as to obſtrut any diſtant Proſpect 
of the Country, which ſhould always be preſerved 
where-ever it can be obtained, there being nothing ſo 
agreeable to the Mind as an unconfined Proſpect of the 
adjacent Country; but where the Sight is confined 


within the Limits of the Garden from its Situation, then 


there is nothing ſo agreeable to terminate the Proſpect, 
as a beautiful Scene of the various Kinds of Trees ju- 
diciouſly planted; and if it is ſo contrived, that the 
Termination is planted circularly, with the Concave to- 
ward the Sight, it will have a much better Effect, than 
if it end in ſtrait Lines or Angles, which are never fo a- 
greeable to the Mind. 

3. The Trees ſhould always be adapted io the Size 
of the Plantation, for it is very abſurd to fee tall Trees 
planted in ſmall Squares of a little Garden ; and fo like- 
wiſe, if in large Defigns are planted nothing but ſmall 
Shrubs, it will have a mean Appearance. It ſhould alſo 
be obſerved, never to plant Ever-greens amongſt decidu- 
ous Trees, but always place the Fver-greens in a Wil- 
derneſs, or a ſeparate Part of the Wiidernefs by them- 
ſelves, and that chiefly in Sight, becauſe theſe afford a 
continual Pleaſure both in Summer and Winter; when 
in the latter Seaſon the deciduous Trees do not appear 
ſo agreeable ; therefore, if the Borders of Wilderneſs 
Quarters are ſkirted with Ever-greens, they will have a 

Effect. 

4 The Walks muſt alſo be preportioned to the Size 
of the Ground, and not make large Walks in a ſmall 
Wildernefs (nor too many Walks, though ſmaller), 
whereby the greateſt Part of the Ground is employed in 
Walks; nor ſhould the grand Walks of a large Wil- 
derneſs be too fmall, both of which are equally faulty. 
Theſe Walks ſhould not be entered immediately from 
thoſe of the Pleaſure Garden, but rather be led into 
by a ſmall private Walk, which will render it more en- 
tertaining; or if the large Walk be turned in Form 
of a Serpent, ſo as not to ſhew its whole Extent, the 
Mind: will be better pleaſed, than if the Whole were 
open to the View K 

The old formal Method of contriving Wilderneſſes 
was to divide the whole Compaſs of Ground, either 
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into Squares, Angles, Circles, or other Figures, mak- 
ing the Walks correſpondent to them, planting the 
Sides of the Walks with Hedges of Lime, Elm, Hora- 
beam, c. and the Quarters within were planted with 
various Kinds of Trees promiſcuouſly without Order; 
but this can by no means be eſteemed a judicious Me- 
thod, becauſe firſt hereby there will be a great Fxpence 
m keeping the Hedges of a large Wilderneſs in good 
Order by thearing them, which, inſtead of being beau- 
tiſul, ate rather the Reverſe; for as theſe Parts of a 
Garden ſhould, in a great Meaſure, be deſigned from 
Nature, whatever has the ſtiff Appearance of Art, does 
by no means correſpond therewith ; heſides, thefe Hed- 

es are generally trained up fo high, as to obſtruft the 
Sight from the Stems of the tall Trees in the Quarters, 
which ought never to be done. 

In the next Place the Walks are commonly made to 
interſeQ each other in Angles, which allo ſhew too for- 
mal and trite for ſuch Plantations, and are by no Means 
comparable to ſuch Walks as haye the Appearance of 
Meanders or Labyrinths, where the Eye cannot diſcover 
more than twenty or thirty Yards in Length, and the 
more theſe Walks are turned, the greater Pleaſure they 
will afford. Theſe ſhould now'and then lead into an 
open circular Piece of Graſs; in the Center of which 
may be placed either an Obeliſk, Statue, or Fountain; 
and if in the middle Part of the Wilderneſs there be 
contrived a large Opening, in the Center of which may 
be erected a Dome or banqueting Houſe ſurrounded with 
a green Plat of Graſs, it will be a conſiderable Addition 
to the Beauty of the Place. 

From the Sides of the Walks and Openings, the 
Trees ſhould rife gradually one above another to the 
Middle of the Quarters, where ſhould always be planted 
the largeſt-growing Trees, ſo that the Heads of all the 
Trees will appear to View, but their Stergs wili be hid, 
which will have a vaſtly different Effect from the com- 
mon Method, where the Trees are planted large and 
{mall without Order; ſo that many Times the largeſt 
are next the Sight, and ſmall ones behind them, juſt 
according as it happens, in which Manner the ſmall ones, 
being overhung and ſhaded, ſeldom thriye well. 

But in order to plant a Wilderneſs with Judgement, 
the uſual Growth of all the different Sorts of Trees 
ſhould be well conſidered, that each may be placed ac. 
cording to the Magnitude to which they generally ar- 
rive; otherwiſe, if they are at firſt planted one above 
another, as before direQed, they will not continue to 
grow in this Order many Years; for ſome Sorts will 
greatly outgrow the others, and thereby render the Plan- 
tation lefs beautiful ; but when they are placed according 
to their uſual Manner of growing, they will always con- 
tinue nearly in the ſame Order, which renders them ve - 
ry entertaining to the Sight. 

Theſe Trees ſhould alſo be allowed a proportionable 
Diſtance, according to their Growth, and not be 
crouded fo cloſe as is commonly praQtiſed, whereb 
there are tour Times the Number of Trees planted which 
need be, and this cloſe Planting eauſes them to aſpire 
to a great Height, but then they want the noble Diffu- 
ſion of Branches, which is vaſtly more agreeable to the 


Sight, Ran a Parcel of thin'tapet Sten, with ſcarcely 


any Heads, as is too often the Caſe in ſome of the lar- 
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geſt Gardens in England. where, inſtead of looking 
at a noble Parabola of Trees, with their ſprea ung 
globular Heads, a Parcel of naked Stems preient thera- 
ſelves to View; and where the Tre:s are thus croude !, 
they never thrive half fo well, nor will they continue 
half ſo long, as thoſe which are allowed a proper Di- 
ſtance, for their Roots, running and interfering with 
each other, draw the Nouriſhment away faſter than the 
Ground can ſupply them, which cauſes their Leaves to 
be ſmall, and, in dry Seaſons, to decay, and fall off, 
long before their uſual Time, and thereby renders the 
Plantation leſs agreeable. 

In the Diſtribution of theſe Plantations, in thoſe Parts 
which are planted with deciduous Trees, there may be 
planted next the Walks and Openings, Roſes, Honey- 
ſuckles, Spirza frutex, and other Kinds of low-flower- 
ing Shrubs, which may be always kept very dwarf, and 
may be planted pretty cloſe 7 and at the Foot 
of them, near the Sides of the Walks, may be planted 


Primroſes, Violets, Daffodils, and many other Sorts of 


Wood Flowers ; not in a ſtrait Line, bu rather to ap- 
— accidental, as in a natural Wood. Behind the firſt 

ow of Shrubs ſhould be planted Syringas, Cytiſuſes, 
Althza'frutex, Mezereons, and other flowering Shrubs 
of a middle Growth, which may be backed with La- 
burnums, Lilacs, Guelder Roſes, and other flowering 
Shrubs of a large Growth ; theſe may be backed with 
many other Sorts of Trees, riſing he to the Mid- 
dle of the Quarters, from whence they ſhould always 
mh, down every Way to the Walks. 

y this Diſtribution you will have the Pleaſure of 
the flowering Shrubs near the Sight, whereby you well 
he regaled with their Scent, as you paſs through the 
Walks, which is ſeldom obſerved by thoſe who plant 
Wilderneſſes, for nothing is more common than to ſee 
Roſes, Honeyſuckles, and other ſmall flowering Shrubs, 
e in the Middle of large Quarters, under the 

roping and Shade of large Trees, where they ſeldom 
thrive; and if they do, the Pleaſure of them is loſt, 
becauſe they are ſecluded from the Sight. If theſe 
Quarters are ſlightly dug every Winter, it will keep 
the Ground clean from noxious Weeds, and be a great 
Benefit to the Trees. And the Expence of doing this, 
where Labour is cheap, cannot be very conſiderable, 
unleſs in very great Plantations. . 

But, beſide theſe grand Walks and Openings (which 
may be laid with Turf, and kept well mowed), there 
ſhould be ſome ſmaller Serpentine Walks through the 
Middle of the Quarters, where Perſons may retire tor 
Privacy. There need be nothing but the Ground of 
the Place made level, and kept hoed, to clear it from 
Weeds, which will be no great Trouble to do with a 
Dutch Hoe, which is broad, and will make great Ri- 
dance, and then Rake them over to make them hand- 
ſome. Theſe Walks need not be very broad, but ſhould 
be turned in ſuch a Manner, as not to deviate far 
from the Middle of the Quarter, becauſe there the 
Trees being largeſt will afford the ampleſt Shade. Five 
or ſix Feet will be a ſufficient Width for theſe Walks, 
in large Quarters, but in ſmall ones four Feet is full e- 
nough. By the Sides of theſe private Walks may alſo 
be ſcattered fome Wood Flowers and Plants, which, if 


attfully planted, will have a very good Effect. 
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In the general Deſign for theſe Wilderneſſes it ſhould 
not be ſtudied to make the ſeveral Parts corre{pondent, 
for that is ſo formal, and ſtiff, as to be now quite re- 
jected. The greater Diverſity there is in the Diſtribution 
of theſe Parts, the more pleaſure they will afford ; and 
ance, according to this Method of deſigning and 
planting, the different Plants never preſent themſelves 
io the ſame Views, it is no Matter how different they 
are varied aſunder; that Part of them which is molt 
in View from the Houſe, or other Parts of the Garden, 
may be planted with Ever-greens, but the other Parts may 
be planted with deciduous Trees in the foregoingManner. 

The Part planted with Ever-greens may be diſpoſed 

in the following Manner ; viz, in the firſt Line, next 
the great Walks, may be placed Lauruſtinus, Boxes, 
Spurge Laurel, Juniper, Savin, and other dwarf Evcr- 
greens ; behind theſe may be placed Laurels, Hollies, 
Arbuteſes, and other Ever-greens of a larger Growth ; 
next to theſe may be placcd Alaternuſes, Phyllireas, 
Yews, Cypreſles, Virginian Cedars, and other Trees of 
the ſame Growth; behind theſe may be planted Nor- 
way and Silver Firs, the true Pine and other Sorts of 
the like Growth; and in the Middle ſhould be planted 
Scotch Pines, Pinaſter, and other of the largeſt growing 
Ever-greens, which will afford a moſt delightful Proſ- 
pect, if the different Shades cf their Greens are curi— 
ouſly intermixed. And in order to render the Variety 
greater, there may be ſeveral Kinds of hardy ever- 
green Trees ard Shrubs obtained from the North Parts 
of America, as there are already many in England, which 
are very fit for this Purpoſe, and are mentioned in dil- 
ferent Parts of this Book. 

This Manner of ſeparating the Ever-greens from the 
deciduous Trees will not only make a much better Ap- 


-pearance, but alſo cauſe them to thrive far beyond what 


they uſually do when intermixed; therefore I ſhould never 
advife any Perſon to plant them promiſcuouſly together. 

«Sew I have ſaid concerning the planting the Trees 
one behind another, according to their different Growths, 
I would not have it underſtoood, that I mean the pla- 
cing them in ſtrait Lines, which is too ſtiff and formal 
for theſe Plantations ; all that is intended is, to place the 
front Rows of Trees on each Side the Walks, at an 
equal Diſtance from the Side of the Walks, which 
being twiſted in eaſy natural Turns, the Shrubs hav- 
ing the Curves will ſtand in the ſame DireQlicn, and 
mult turn in the ſame Manner as the Walks. Thoſe 


behind may be placed after any Manner, provided Care 


be taken to allow each ſufficient Room to grow, and 
that there may appear no uneven Gaps in the Diſtance 
of their Heads, but that ithey may all riſe gradually, 
fo as to form a handſome Slope. 

In ſmall Gardens, where there is not Room for theſe 
magnificent Wilderneſſes, there may be ſome riſing 
Clumps of Ever-greens, ſo deſigned as to make the 
Ground appear much larger than it is in Reality ; and 
if in theſe there are ſome Serpentine Walks well con- 
trived, it will greatly improve the Places, and deceive 
thoſe who are unacquainted with the Ground, as to its 
Size. Theſe Clumps or little Quarters of Ever-greens 
ſhould be placed juſt beyond the plain Opening of 
Graſs before the. Houſe, where the Eye will Le carried 


trom the plain Surface of Graſs to the regular Slope of 
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Ever-greens, to the great Pleaſure of the Beholder ; 
but if there is a diſtant Proſpect of the adjacent Country 
from the Hpuſe, then this ſhould not be obſtructed, 
but rather be left open for the Proſpect bounded on 
each Side with theſe Clumps, which may be extended 
to thoſe Parts of the Ground, where no View 1s ob- 
ſtructed. Theſe ſmall Quarters ſhould not be fur- 
rounded with Hedges, for the Reaſon before given, 
nor ſhould they be cut into Angles, or any other ſtudied 
Figures, but be deſigned rather in a rural Manner, 
which is always preferable to the other, for theſe Kinds 
of Plantations. 

In Wilderneſſes there is but little Trouble or Expence, 
after their firlt planting, which is an Addition to their 
Value; the only Labour required is to mow and roll 
the large Graſs Walks, and to keep the other Ground 
Walks free from Weeds. And in the Quarters, if the 
Weeds are hoed down two or three "Times in a Sum- 
mer, it will add to their Neatneſs. The Trees. ſhould 
alſo be pruned to cut out all the dead Wood or irregular 
Branches, where they croſs each other and juſt to pre- 
ſerve them within due Bounds : and as was before obſerved, 
if the Ground be lightly dug between the Trees, it will 
greatly promote their * This being the whole 
Labour of a Wilderneſs, it is no Wonder they are fo 
generally eſteemed, eſpecially when we conſider the 
Pleaſure they afford. 

SWEET WILLIAMS. See Diantbus. 

WILLOW, See Salix. n 

WILLGW, the French. See Epilobium. 

Of WINES, and vinous Liquors. 

WINE is a briſk, agrecable, and ſpirituous Juice, 
drawn trom vegetable Bodies, and fermented. 

Dr. Boe baave characterizes Wine, that the firſt Thing 
that it,affords by Diſtillation, be a thin, fatty, inflam- 
mable, Sc. Fluid, called a Spirit; and in this it is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from another Claſs of fermented vegetable 
Juices; vz. Vinegars ; which inſtead of ſuch Spurit, 
yield for the firſt Thing an acid, uninflammable 
Matter. 1 | 4 

In order to the making Wines, it will be of great Ad- 
vantage to be well acquainted with the Buſineſs of Fer- 
mentation, This Dr. Boerhaave defines and explains as 
follows: 3 

Fermemation is a Change produced in vegetable Bo- 
dies, by means of an inteſtine Motion excited therein ; 
the Effect whereof is this, that the Part which firſt riſes 
from them in Diſtillation, is either a thin, lat, acrid, 
bot tranſparent, volatile, and inflammable Fluid, that 
will mix with Water; or elſe a thin, acid, pellucid, 


1:{s volatile, uninſlammable Liquor, capable of extin- 


guiſhing Fire. | | e 

The Liquor, obtained by means of Fermentation, is 
called thin, becauſe none appears to be thinner than 
the Spirit of fermented Vegetables; Acid, becauſe it 
acts almoſt like Fire, when applied to the Tongue, or 
other Parts of the Body; Volatile, becauſe there appears 
to be no Liquor, that is raiſed with greater Eaſe ; but 


it is this Liquor being totally inflammable, and at the. 


ſame Time capable of mixing with Water, that ulti- 


mately diſtinguiſhes Fermentation from all other Opera- 


tions in Nature; for» neither Putrefaction, Digeſtion, 
* Effer- 
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Efferveſcence, nor any Thing of that Kind, will ever 
afford a Liquor at once poſſeſſed of thoſe Qualities. 

Putrefaction, indeed, as well as Fermentation, is per- 
formed by means of an inteſtine Motion; but the for- 
mer will never produce either of the Liquors above de- 
ſcribed, as the Effects of Fermentation; that is, neither 
a vinous nor acetous Liquor, 

We ſee then, that there are two different EFeQs of 
Fermentation, the Production of an inflammable Spirit, 
and an uninflammable Acid; and whatever Operation 
will afford neither of theſe Liquors, is improperly called 
Fermentation; which therefore can only take Place in 
the vegetable Kingdom; tor all the Art in the World, 
ſo far as hitherto appears, will never gain ſuch Spirits 
from Animals or Foſſils; and conſequently never excite 
an actual and real Fermentation in them; for Fermen- 
tation is the ſingle Operation in Nature, by which fuch 
Spirits can be obtained. 

2. Any vegetable Liquors fermented, as to afford 
the inflammable Spirit abuve- mentioned, for the firſt 
Thing in Diſtillation, we call Wine ; but if the Liquor 
be ſo fermented, as firit to afford the acid uninflamma- 
ble one, it is called Vinegar; by which we mean a very 
thin, acid, volatile, vegetable liquor, capable of extin- 
guiſhing Fire. So likewiſe, under the Name of Wine, 
we include Beer or Ale, Mead, and Metheglin, Cyder, 
Perry, all Sorts of artificial Wines, and whatever Li- 
quors afford Spirits poſſeſſed of the Properties before 
ſet down. 

The like is to be undet ſtood of Vinegar, which is ob- 
tainable from all the ſame Bodies that afford Wine ; 
ſo that we have either the Wine or Vinegar of all Sorts 
of Fruits, as of Grapes, Currants, Mulberries, Cherries, 
Wc. all Sorts of Grain, as Bailey, Wheat, Oats, Ce. 
a!! Sorts of Pulſe, as Beans, Peas, Tares, Cc. all Sorts 
of Roots, as Turneps Carrots, Radiſhes, &c. and in 
ſhort, of al! Sorts of vegetable Subſtances, even Graſs 
itſelf, 

3. All the Bodies capable of being changed by Fer- 
mentation, either into Wine or V.negar, are ſaid to be 
fermentable Bodies; and becauſe ſuch a Change can on- 
ly be wrought, ſo far as we know at preſent, upon Ve 
getables, theſe alone are accounted ſermentable. 

4. Any latter, which, being mixed with 2a fermen- 
table Body, increaſes its inteſtine Motion, or excites or 
forwards the Fermentation, is called the Ferment; and, 
according to the Doctrine before delivered, nothing can 
properly be called fo, but what will produce either 
Wine or Vinegar. 

Theſe fermentable Bodies may be reduced to the fol- 
lowing Claſſes. ' 

The firit Claſs will conſiſt of the meally Seeds; 3. . 
all the Grain, which, being fully ripe, and well dryed, 
may be reduced, by grinding, to a light Meal or Flour, 

that is neither clammy nor unctuous. 


The ſecond Claſs conliſts of all the pulpy Summer 


Fruits, which, when ripe, affe& the Tongue with the 
Senſe of Acidity and Sharpneſs, as Apples, Pears, Grapes, 
Gooſberrles, &c. Under this Claſs may be ranged all 
manner of bulbous pulpy Roots growing in the Ground, 
if they are firſt deprived of their volatile, alkaline Salt, 


which is apt to determine them to Putrefaction. 


The third Clafs takes i all the Juicy Parts of Plants, 
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2* the Leaves, Flowers, Stalks, and Roots, provided 

y are not too oily, or too alkaline; in which Caſes Ve- 
getables will rather putrefy than ferment. 

The fourth Claſs contains the freſh, expreſſed, and 
native Juices of all Kinds of Vegetables ; to which ma 
be added, all the native, ſaline Liquors that diſtil from 
wounded Plants, as the Tears of the Vine, the Walnut, 
the Birch Tree, Ce. | 

Under the fifth Claſs come the moſt perfect ot all the 
vegetable Juices; viz. thoſe that are unctuous, conden- 
ſed, and elaborated by Nature herſelf, ſuch as Honey, 
Manna, Sugar, and all other Kinds of concoCted Juices 
capable of diſſolving in water. 

In order to fit any of the fermentable Bodies for Fer- 
mentatiun, there are ſeveral Particulars requiſite: 

r. Maturity; the ſuice of unripe Berries, as ot Cur- 
rants or Gooſberries, for inſtance, will ſcarce be brought 
to ferment at all; while it is very difficult to hinder 
their Juice, when fully ripe, from falling ſpontaneouſly 
into Fermentation. 

Thus the Juice of unripe Grapes, being uncapable of 
fermenting, is a rough, acid Liquor, called Verjuice, 
that will ſor ſeveral Years remain in the ſame unactive 
Statez but after they are come to Maturity, it can no 
ſooner be preſſed into the Veſſel, than it becomes a fer- 
mentable ſpirituous Fluid. 

2. Another Requiſite to prepare a Body for Fermen- 
tation is, that it ſhould contain only a moderate Pro- 
portion of Oil; for if it either exceeds in the Quantity, 
or be entirely deſtitute of Oil, it will never be brought to 
ferment at all. Thus Almonds, Fennel Seeds, &c. are 
always —— of their Oil before they are attempted 
to be fermented. 

3. The Bodies inten ied for Fermentation muſt not be 
too acid or auſtere; as is plain from the acid Juices of 
unripe Fruit, which are greatly indiſpoſed to ferment. 

4. The laſt. thing required to fit asd prepare a Body 
to undergo Fermentation, is the property of diſſolving 
in Water; tor want of which, all acid Bodies, and ſuch 
Woods, Roots, and Herbs, as are dry and hard, be- 
come uhfit for this Operation; for unleis the Parts of 
t12ſe Bodies are diſſolved, the requiſite inteſtine Motion 
thereof will not enſue ; but without ſuch Motion, Fer- 
mentation cannot ſubſiſt. | 

Hence Honey itfelf can never be made to ferment; . 
whilſt it retains its native, thick Conſiſtence; but, being 
diſfoived by Heat, or let down with Water, it immedi- 
ately enters the S:ate of Fermentation. On the other 
hand, ſo violently as the Juice of Grapes affect this 
State, yet if, immediately aſter it is expreſſed, it be re- 
duced, by boiling, to the Conſiſtence of a Jelly, it will 
lie quiet, and never ferment at all, unleſs it be again di- 
luted, and let down with Water, - 

Ferments are of two Kinds; the natural or ſpontane- 
ous,, and thoſe produced by Fermentation. 

The ſpontaneous, or natural Ferments, are, 

1. All the freſh expreſſed Juices of fully ripened. 
Plants, which eaſily run into Fermentation. 

2. Honey, Manna, Sugar, and the like thick and 
inſpiſſated vegetable Juices, which cauſe a ſtrong Fer- 
mentation. | 

3- The Ferments produce by Fermentation. are, the 
freth Flowers or Yeaſt of any fermenting vegetable Juice 

or 
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or Liquor, as of Wine, Beer, Sc. By Flowers or Vea 
is to be underſtood that light frothy Matter, which cc. 
vers the Surface of the fermenting Liquor in the Nature of 
a tender Cruſt ; and which, being added to any other fer- 
mentable Juices, will excite a Fermentation in them. 

4- The freſh Faces or Lees of any fermenting Liqour, 
as of Wine, Ale, Beer, &c. For all Fermentation di- 
vides the Liquor, which is the Subject of it, into three 
Parts; viz, the Flowers or Yeaſt, which poſſeſs the up- 
permoſt Place; the operating or fermenting Fluid, which 
lies in the Middle; and the groſs and ſeemingly exhauſt- 
ed Matter, which, falling to the Bottom of the Veſſel, 
is known by the Name of Lees, Sediments, Feculence, 
or Mother, that will, if raiſed again out of the Li- 
quor into which it was precipitated, cauſe it to work 
afreſh, 

Thus, when a Hogſhead of Wine has done ferment- 
ing, and is fined down, if the Veſſel be any way ſhaken 
or diſturbed, it will grow turbid again, and ferment 
anew, as Vintners very well know. For ſuch as were 
the Flowers in the AQ of Fermentation, ſuch is the Mo- 
ther after the Action is over. 

5. Acid Paſte, or Bakers Leaven, which is no more 
than any Kind of Meal brought into a cſoſe Lump by 
Means of Water, after the ſame Manner as common 
Bread is made; for this being ſet in a warm Place, du- 
ring the Space of four or five Days, it will firſt ſmell, 
then turn very acid, and at length become a Ferment. 

6. Thoſe Ferments which refide in or ſtick to the 
Sides of, the Caſks that have contained fermenting Li- 
quors; for ſuch Caſks will of themſelves raiſe a Fer- 
mentation in the Liquors committed to them; and Hel- 
mont was of Opinion, they might be capable of doing 
this for ever. 

Upon Account of this inherent Ferment it is, that 
old-ſeafoned Veſlels, or ſuch as have been long em- 


ployed by Vintners or Brewers, bear fo great a Price 


among them. 

It is very remarkable, though a Thing well known to 
Brewers and Vintners, that a new Caſk checks the Fer- 
mentation of vinous Liquors, and renders them weak 
and ſpiritleſs; for which Reaſon they never chooſe to 
make uſe of ſuch a Caſk before it is ſeaſoned, as they 
call it by having firſt contained ſome ſpirituous or fer- 
mented Liquor or other; which being plentifully draok 
in by the Wood, the original Liquor comes to be depri- 
ved of a large Proportion' of its Spirit, and more fer- 
mentable Part; whence the Remainder muſt needs taſte 
flat and vapid. 


This is certain, that even Muſt itſelf will not eaſily . 


ferment in a new pure Veſſel; but with the greateſt Fa- 
cility, if put into one that has before contained ferment- 
ing Juices; for the Parts of the fermenting Liquors, 
with which ſuch a Veſſel muſt have been impregnated, 
preſently rouſe and determine it to Action. 

7. There are ſome Ferments that appear to be hete- 
rogeneous,. or which are improperly called Ferments; 
as the White of an Egg beat into a Froth, which is 
uſed when the Liquor to be fermented proves too dilute 
or thin to fuſtam the Operation. For in this Caſe the 


fermentable Parts of the Fluid eaſily extricate them- 
ſelves, and ſo fly off for want of ſomething to detain | 


and keep them in the Body of the Liquor; which there- 
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fore requires ſome viſcid Subſtance to be mixed with it, 
in order to prevent this Avolation of its ſubtile Pacts. 
And this cannot be more commodiouſly effefted, than 
by the White of an Fgg. 

8. Ot the like heterogeneous Kind of Fermeats are 
all fixed and acid Salts, Thus, if the Liquor deſigned 
for Fermentation be too acid to work kindly, the Addi- 
tion of an alkaline Salt, as that of Vine Branches, or 
any ſaponaceous Subſtance, will, by taking off from 
the Acidity, fit it for, and ſo promote the Operation; 
but if the as be of itſelf too alkaline, then "Tartar, 
or the like, ought to be added to it, to promote the 
Fermentation. 

But this does not happen, becauſe either the acid or 
alkaline Salt is ar, aQual Ferment, as ſome Chymiſts 
have vehemently contended for the alkaline, becauſe 
the Salis employed reſpeAively temper and take down 
the predominant Acid or Alkali, which before hindered 
the Fermentation of the Liquor. 

And it ſuch Salts ſhould in due Quantities be mixed 
with any proper Subject of Fermentation, poſſeſſed of 
all the Qualities before ſet down, as requiſite to it, the 
Operation would be entirely checked and prevented; ſo 
that alkaline Bodies may as well be ſaid to hinder, as 
promote Fermentation. 

9. And laſtly; Of the ſame Sort are certain auſtere 
or rough tafted Subſtance ; as all harſh and green Fruit, 
Poingranate Bark and Flowers, the Tamariſk Bark, 
Crab Apples, unripe Medlars, &c. which, when the 
Liquor deſigned for the Fermentation is too much bro- 
ken in its Parts, or diſſolved in its Texture, bind it to- 
gether _ by its sſtringent Quality; fo that though 
it was before too thin and aqueous, it is now reduced to 
a proper Conſiſtence for Fermentation. 

Thus, when Muſt proves thin and watery, it will not 
ferment kindly, unleſs ſome auſtere or aſtringent Ingre- 
dient, as red.Roſe Leaves, or the like, be added ton, 
to thicken and improve its Conſiſtence, and at the ſame 
time prevent the Air it contains from making too eaſy 
an Eſcape, 

But when a Liquor is too auſtere, or its Roughneſs 
proves ſo great, that it cannot ferment, the Addition 
of a fixed Alkali, in a proper Quantity, will remove 
the ObſtruQion, and leave ii at Liberty to work. 

So likewiſe when the Operation is prevented by too 
large a Proportion of Acid in the Liquor, the Method 
is to throw Chalk, Crabs Eyes, Bole Armoniack, or the 
like, into it; but if it be too unQuous or oily, as is the 
Caſe of ſome Spaniſh Wines, Salt of Tartar is made 
choice of; and thus, as Circumſtances alter, different 
Bodies are employed to ſtop or promote Fermentation 
in Liquors. i | 

In order for fitting the SubjeQs of the ſecond Claſs 
for Fermentation, and making vinous Liquors; viz. 
pulpy Summer Fruits, and the Roots of bulbous Plants ; 
in Cale they prove crude or hard, are to be firſt boil- 


ed in Water, and afterwards, bruiſed ; which will diſ- 
poſe them for Fetmentation; but if ſuck Subjects are 


juicy, they og be direQly ground to a Pulp ; or have 
their Juice preſſed from them or if they are very, ſuc- 


culent, there may be no Occaſion to bruiſe them, only 


directly to commit them to the Preſs, and ſqueeze out 
all their Juice. 1 
ut 
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But if the Fleſh or Subſtance be ſtrong and tough, it 
may be proper to raſp, ſhave, or cut them into ſmall 
- Pieces, which will be of Service in ſome bulbous Roots, 
and make them yield their Juice wih the greater Eaſe, 
and in greater Plenty. f 

Prepared Fruits ſeldom ſtand in need of any Thing 
to make them ſerment; for they generally begin to 
work of their own Accord; but if the Weather ſhould 

rove exceeding cold, or the Operation proceed but 
— it may not be amiſs to quicken it by adding 
a ſmall Proportion of a Ferment, as a litile Yeaſt, the 
Lees or Mother of Wine; or even a little new Wine 
may ſerve the Turn. 

The Subjeas of the Third Claſs ; viz. the ſucculent 
Parts of Plants; need only, in order to their Fermen- 
tation, be beat to a thick Kind of Pulp, while they are 
freſh, and mixed with a proper Proportion of Rain Wa- 
ter, that is juſt enough to dilute them; for if much Wa- 
ter be employed, the Spirit will be the weaker for it, 

Theſe require but very litile Ferment, or none at all, 
to make them work in the Summer Seaſon; and no 
large Proportion in the Winter; but in Caſe any at all 
be required, nothing will prove more ſerviceable than 
Honey or Sugar. 

The Subjects of the fourth and fifth Claſſes; viz. 
the freſh native Juices, and weeping Liquors of Vege- 
tables, with the condenſed and unQuous Juices of the 
ſame, are to be diluted and let down with Rain Water, 
to a due Conſiſtence; which is then thought to be 
obtained, when the compound Liquor will juſt keep a 
new laid Egg afloat; but ſome vegetable — may 
naturally be of this very Deu ſity or Conſiſtence; and 
in that Caſe they will require no Water at all. If any 
be thicker or denſer, they ferment not ſo kindly; and 
if thiner or rarer, they afford but a weak Spirit. Thus, 
in order to ferment Sugar, Treacle, or any common 
Syrup, we firſt let down the Matter with Water, to the 
Conſiſtence above mentioned; and then, if there be 
Occaſion, put Yeaſt to it, to quicken the Fermentation, 
and make it proceed kindly. 

The Subjects of the fourth Claſs; wiz. the prepared 
recent Juices, and ſpontaneous Tears of Vegetables; 
are ſo far from requiring any Ferment, that it often 
proves very difficult to reſtrain or check the Fermenta- 
tion they naturally fall into, eſpecially if the Seaſon be 
warm, and the Juices rich; at moſt, if the Weather 
ſhould prove cold, they need only be ſet in a warm 
Place to make them work. 

The Subjects of the fifth Claſs ; viz. the prepared 
or inſpiſſated Jvices of Vegetables; require no Ferment 
at all in the Summer, and but a ſmall Proportion in 
Winter, to ſet them working; leſs than an Ounce of 
Yeaſt to twenty Pints of prepared Liquor, will uſually 
do for that Purpoſe in the coldeſt Seaſon; but in hot 
Countries, or ſultry Seafons, theſe prepared Juices, and 
eſpecially Sugar, are of themſelves apt to fall into 
too violent Fermentation; which therefore ought to be 
abated by the contrary Means. 

All the Vegetable Bodies of the ſeveral Claſſes de- 
ſigned. for fermentation, and prepared for it in the 
foregoing Manner, ought, together with their Fer- 
ments to be commited to Caſks of Oak already ſea- 
ſoned with the ſame Kind ot fermented Liquor, 
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or ſome other, conſiſting of ſubtil and penetrating 
Parts. Then thoſe Caſks or Veſſels having their Bung 
Holes lightly covered with a thin or ſingle Cloth, 
and being ſet in a warm Place, the Liquor will ferment. 

The Mouths of the Veſſels are thus ſlightly covered 
over, that the Air may have a free Paſſage in and out of 
them; for they are here deſigned to ſerve as Vent 
Holes; and theſe Veſſels are ordered of Wood, becauſe 
Fermentation is never obſerved to be ſo well carried on 
in thoſe of glazed Earth or Glaſs ; though on Account 
of their Tranſparency. it is ſometimes performed in the 
latter, that the Phenomena may be better obſerved. 

The preparatory Buſineſs of Fermentation, hitherto 
deſcribed has been carried on by Art ; but Nature mu 
now perform the reſt of the Work; ſo that we ate here 
only concerned to obſerve the Phenomena which a riſe in 
the Operation. : 

When therefore any fermentable Body is prepared af- 
ter the Manner above delivered, and with its due Pro- 
portion of a Ferment, committed to a large ſtrong Glaſs 
Veſſel, ſtanding in a warm Place; 

1. The whole Body of the Liquor ſoon begins to 
ſwell, heave, rarefy, and ſend up little Bubbles to the 
Top of the Veſſel, where they burſt with an audible 
Noiſe, and form into Froth. Now the Liquor which 
was before tranſparent, grows opaque, and a violent un- 
interrupted inteſtine Motion manifeſts itſelf therein. 

2. The Parts of the fermenting Fluid appear to be 
incredibly elaſtick, and the Motien of them exceeding 
violent. Indeed, by means of this Property of Fer- 
mentation, very e and ſurpriſing Actions may 
be performed Thus if a Hundred Pints of Muſt were, 
on ſome warm Day in Autumn, to he confined cloſe in a 
Veſſel of Oak above an Inch thick in the Sides, and 
made ever ſo tight and ſtrong with Iron Hoops, yet could 
not this prevent the working of the Liquor; but in Spite 
of ſo great a Reſiſtance, it would burſt the Veſſel, with 
a Report as loud as that of a Cannon. 

And therefore the Way to preſerve new Wine in the 
State of Muſt is, to put it up in very ſtrong, but ſmall 
Caſks, firmly cloſed on all Sides; by which Means 
it will be kept from fermenting; and then it goes by 
the Name of Stum: but if it ſhould happen to fall into 
Fermentation, the readieft and only Way to ſtop it, 
is by the Fume of Sulphur, or ſomething of the like 
Nature. 

Were it not for the Knowledge of this Property of 
burning Sulphur, the Wine Merchants and Vintners 
might frequently ſuſtain great Damages from the 
burſting of their Veſſels, when the Liquor is upon the 
Fret, or, by ſome Alteration in the Air, or other Ac- 
cident, begins to ferment again; but the Smoke of a-lit- 
tle common Brimitone, or a lighted Match dipped in it, 
and held under a Caſk of Wine that is juſt ready to burſt 
its Hoops, will calm its Fury, and make it ſubſide as 
ſuddenly as a Spoonfull of Oil, thrown: into a large 
foaming Copper of boiling Sugar, takes down its Heat, 
and prevents the Miſchief ii might otherwiſe occaſion. 

3- A thick Skin, or cruſty Scuef, forms itſelf on the 
Surface, through which the elaſtick or fermenting 
Matter is continually breaking, This Cruſt appears to 
be the principal Cauſe of Fermentation; for it keeps 
in, or prevents the ſpirituous Part of the Liquor — 

ying_. 
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flying off; and if it be frequently broken, it puts a 
Check to the Fermentation, and will oſten entirely ſtop 


it, if wholly taken away. 


4. This Skin or Cruſt, which we now call Flowers or 
Yeaſt, gradually conſumes and precipitates to the Bot- 
tom of the Liquor; in which Caſe it is called by the 
Name of Feces or Mother; and after this, the Fluid 
above it immediately becomes tranſparent again, ceaſes 
to hiſs and bubble, has a very penetrating, pungent, 


ſpirituous, or vinous Taſte and Scent, with a Mixture 


of Acidity and Sweetneſs. And now the Liquor, hav- 
ing undergone the Operation of Fermentation, is be- 
come Wine. O29 
The Vapour ariling from the Liquor, during its Fer- 
mentation, ought not to be approached too near, or 
breathed in too great a Quantity, becauſe it is highly 
poiſonous; and, if it prove not mortal, may at leaſt 
render the Perſon apoplectick and paralytick. We have 
Accounts in the French and German Tranſactions, of 
People who were immediately ſtruck dead, by receiving 
at the Noſe the Fumes that iſſued (rom large Vellels of 
Wine, in the State of Fermentation. ; 
And now, if the Liquor thus fermented be ſtopped 
down cloſe, it will begin to feed upon, and digeſt its 
own Lees or Mother, and at length conſume them; in 
which Caſe we commonly ſay, the Wine begins to ri- 
pen; and afterwards, this Mother ſhoots to the Sides 


of the containing Veſſel, and there appears in the Fim 


of an eſſential Salt, which is then called Tartar. 


The Space of Time required for. finiſhing the Fer- 


mentation differs with the ſubject Matter, the Seaſon of 
the Year, the Nature of the Place, and other Cir- 
cumſtances ; but it is known to be perfed ij performed by 


the ſeveral Phenomena juſt now mentioned. 


As ſoon as the Flowers fall to the Bottom, the Veſ- 
ſel ſhould be bunged down, otherwiſe the volatile Part 
would fly off, and the fermented Liquor become vapi 
and flat, J 

In this State it ought to ſtand for ſome Weeks in a 
cool Place, by which Means it will grow ſtronger, and 
more liquid; for during this Time, it imbibes and con- 
ſumes its own Feces, which abound in ſubtile ſpiritu- 
ous Parts, and grows ſoft, and loſes of its Acidity, by 
throwing off its Tartar. Art! 

And the longer it is thus ſuffered to ſtand the more 
Strength it gains, or the more Spirit it will yield in 
Diſtillation. ME | 

Thus, for Inſtance ; Malt Liquors, newly brewed, 
afford but a ſmall Quantity of inflammable Spirit ; 
but if ſuffered to remain for ſome Weeks in the Veſſel, 
till they become fine and clean, they will yield a much 
greater Proportion; though, to avoid ſo great an Ap- 
paratus of Veſſels as would then be required, Malt Li- 
quors, brewed, in order to make Spirits are ſeldom kept; 
but immediatly after Fermentation committed to the 
Still. And hence we are furniſhed with a Reaſon, why 
all ſtale, vinous Liquors are ſtronger, and inebriate 
ſooner, than ſuch as are new. 

252.8 TER AS The Phyſical Effect. 

The Phyſical Properties of a vinous Liquor, pre- 
pared in the Manner above deſcribed, are thoſe which 
follow: c | 

1. It will have an inebriating Quality, when received 


1 
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into the Body; and nothing is properly poſſeſſed of this 
Quality, but what has been firlt fermented, 

- For if 'a Perſon ſhould ext ever ſuch a Quantity of 
Grapes, or drink ever ſo freely df Muſt, he might in- 
deed, bring a Looſeneis upon himſelf by that Means, 
but he would not be fuddled. So likewiſe, to take 
down large Draughts of Sweet-wort, or the TinQure 
of Malt, might throw one into a violent Vomiting and 
Flux, but never produce the Symptoms of Drunkenneſ;, 
And whatever ſome pretend, as ro Mandrake, Hem- 
I ck, Poppies, Opium, and the like, the Effects they 
have upon the human Body are rather ſtupefying than 
inebriating; but Drunkenneſs is different from Stupe- 
faction. 

An over Doſe of vinous Liquors makes a Man briſk; 
lively, and joyful! ; or diſpoſes him to fing, dance, or 
be merry; at length however, his Legs will not ſupport 
him; and, if the Fit be violent, he grows furious, ra- 
ving, or paralytick, and {9 he dies. 

But Opium has not thele Effects; it brings on a pro- 
found Sleep; and he who has taken too much of it, 
dies lethargick. 

2. Wine has the Faculty of heating the Body. No- 
thing appeais to cool the Body more than Currants ; 

et the Wine prepared from them is very heating. Tlie 
tke is to be underſtood of Cherries, va e. fermentable 
Bodies, though ever fo cold; for theſe will afford a 
vinons Liquor. 

3. It is inflammable, and will mix with Water. 

4. It contains Tartar, and affords it after the Fer- 
mentation is over. This Tartar is the eſſential Salt of 
the Vegetable made uſe of, and differs from the Lecs 
or Motner; being reſolvable by Diſtillation into a 
Water, a Spirit, two Kinds of Oil, an alkaline Salt, 
and Earth. All fermented Vegetables afford it. Muſt 
yield a feculant Salt, and no Tartar; but if once it 
works, ſo as to become pure Wine, it will, in the 
Space of half a Year, thiow off a clean Tartar; 
which therefore appears to be the Effect of a perfect 
Fermentation, and accordingly is never obtained with- 
out it | , 

5. It retains neither the Colour, "Taſte, nor Smell of 
the ſpecifick Vegetable, from which it is made. Thus 
we have ſeen, that Roſemary affords a quite different 
Water, after it has been fermented, from what it did 
before. Thus fermented Hydromel, Malt Liquors, 
Treacles, Sugar, Ee. yield Spirits by Diſtillation, tha 
cannot be diſtinguiſhed from one another, | 

The Grapes of ſome Countries are as ſweet as Honey, 
and ſo is their Muſt before Fermentation, yet the Wine, 
prepared from either, may, have little or no Sweetneſs, 
and ſometimes even gain a Degree of Acidity. It is 
not eaſy to believe, that Rheniſh Wine ſhould proceed 
from ſo ſweet a Grape as it does. | 

6. It acquires a ſomewhat acid and ſpirituous Taſte 
and Smell. The Taſte of Honey, or Malt, Sc. is 
ſweet, and their Scent ſcarce perceivable, before you 
commit them to Fermentation; but, after having under- 
gone that Operation, they are leis ſweet, but ſharper 
upon the Tongue, and affect the Noſe with a briſk, 
ſpirituous, or vinous Odour. 

7. It contains the volatile Salt and Oil of the Vege- 
table, attenuated, and reduced into one Spirit, as 


may 
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may appear by the chemical Analyſis of a fermented 


Subject. | a 
9. It renders the Oil of the Vegetable more volatile 


than the Water. When an unfermentable Vegetable 


is diſtilled, the firſt Thing that comes over is Water, 
and the next the eſſential Oil, but the contrary is ob- 


ſerved after Fermentation; for, by that Operation, the 
Oil is rendered more volatile than the Water, and there- 
fore rifes firſt 'in Diſtillation, having been broken and 
ground ſo fine by the preceding Operation, as now to 
come over the Helm, not in its own Form, as before, 
but as the fineſt and moſt volatile Part of the fermented 
Liquor, capable of uniting with Water. 

The Things that promote Fermentation are, 

1. Reſt; by Means of which the Cruſt on the Sur- 
face may remain unbroken, for it is this Cruſt that pre- 
vents the ſpirituous Part from flying off. 

2. A free Admiſſion of the extetnal Air, ſo that it 
may come at the internal Parts of the fermenting Fluid; 
for, according to Mr. Boyle, if a fermenting Liquor be 
put into his exhauſted Receiver, the Operation imme- 


diately ceaſes. 
3. A moderate Degree of Warmth; for too great 


| Heat, and too great Cold, are the Bane of Fermen- 
tation. 


4. A proper Seaſon of the Vear; that is, when the 
Vegetables of the ſame Species with that made uſe of 
are in their Bloom, for it is then their Juices are moſt 
in Motion; accordingly we find, when Vines are in 


the Bloſſoin, the Wines of former Growths will again 


ſpontaneouſly run into Fermentation. When theſe fe- 
veral Conditions meet, Fermentation is performed to 
the beſt Advantage. a 

The Things which check or hinder Fermentation are, 

1. Too large a Proportion of acid Salts; ſuch as 
Spirit or Oil of Vitriol, Oil of Sulphur per Campanam, 
Spirit of Salt, Fc. Thus, when any Liquor ferments 
too violently,” a few Drops of Oil put into it, or the 
burning a little Sulphur under or near the Veſſel will 
unmediately check and reſtrain its Fury. 

2, An over-proportion of fixed Alkalies; ſuch are 


Salt of Tartar, Pot Aſhes, or ſaponaceous Bodies. 


3. Terreſtrial Alkalies; as Chalk, Marl, Cr 


Eyes, &c. | 


4 A cloſe Stoping up of the Veſſel. 


5. A great Degree of Cold. | 
6. A violent Compreſſion of the Air in the Veſſel, 


which, Mr. Boyle has ſhewn, will ſtop Fermentation, 
as well as taking out the Air by Means of his pneuma- 
tick Engine. 


Some ſbort general Directions as to the making of Wines. 
Wine is made of Grapes, by ftamping them in a . 
Boiling before it worked, and which, by that Means, 


Vat, or cruſhing and expreſſing the Juice out of them 
in a Prefs, and then fermenting,” &c. ; 
In the fouthern Parts of France their Method is, for 


'red Wines, to tread the Grapes, or ſqueeze them be- 


tween their Hands, and to let the Whole ſtand, Juice 


and Huſks, till the TinQure be in Colour as they would 


have it, and then they preſs it, but tor white Wines, 


* the Grapes immediately. 


hen they have been preſſed; they tun the Muſt, and 


* up the Veſlel, leaving the Caſk empty about 
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the Depth of half a Foot, or better, to give Room for 
its working. 12 

At the End of ten Days they fill this. Space with 
ſome other proper Wine, that will not provoke it to 
work again; repeating this-every ten Days for ſome 
| 4 New Wine ſpending itſelf a little before it be 
peries | | 

About Paris, and in the northern Parts of France, 
they let the Marc and Muſt ſtand two Days and Nights 
for white Wines, and at leaſt a Week for Claret Wines, 
before they tun it, and while it continues working, 
Wy it as warm as poſſible. 
| me, upon. ſtopping it up for good and all, roll the 
Caſk about the Cellar to mix it with the Lees,. and af- 
ter it has been ſettled a few Days, rack it off with great 
Improvement. 

To fine it down, they put Shavings of green Beech 
into the Caſk,, but they firſt take off all the Rind, and 
boil them an Hour in Water to extract their Rankneſfs, 
and afterward dry them in the Sun, or an Oven. A 
Peck of theſe will ſerve for a Hogſhead of Wine; they 

ut it ina gentle Working, and purify it in twenty four 
ours; they alſo give it an agreeable Flavour. 

Some ſweeten their Wines with Raiſins of the Sun, 
trod in the Vat with the Grapes, they having been 
firſt plumped by boiling; others by boiling half the 
— ſcumming it, and tunning it up hot with the 
other. 

Wine is diſtinguiſned, from the ſeveral Degrees and 
Steps of its Pre pat ation, into, e 

t. Mere-Goute, Mother-drop, which is the Virgin 
Wine, or that which runs of itſelf out of the Tap of 


the Vat, before the Grapes are trodden. 


2. The Muſt, Surmouſt, or Scum, which is the 
Wine ar Liquor in the Vat, after the Grapes have been 
trodden in the Vat. | 

3. The preſſed. Wine, or Vin de Preſſurage, which is 
that ſqueezed with a Preſs out of the Grapes balf-bruiſed 
by treading. | 

4- Boifjon, or Draught Wine. This is made of. the 
Huſks left of the Grapes, which are called Rape or 
Marc; by throwing Water «pon which, and preſſing 


-afreſh, they make a Liquor for Servants. 


Wines are alſo diſtinguiſhed into 
Vin doux, or Sweet Nine, which is that which has 
not yet worked nor boiled, 
Boron; that which has been prevented working by 
caſting in cold Water. 
Wine of the Cuve, or worked Wine, 7z. e. that 
which has been let to work in the Vat to give it a 


Colour. 
Vin cuit, i. e. boiled Wine; that which has had a 


ſtil! retains its native Sweetneſs. | 

Vin paſſe, i. e. ſtrained Wine; that which is made 
by Reeping dry Grapes in Water, and letting it ferment 
of itſelf. p 

The Goodneſs of Wine conſiſts in its being neat, 
dry, clear, fine, briſk, without any Taſte of the Soil, 


of à clean ſteddy Colour; in its having a Strength, 


without being heady, a Body, without being ſour, and 
its keeping, without growing hard. | 
4 After 
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After Wines have been made, they require to be 
managed according to their different State and Circum- 
ſtances. We ſhall therefore conſider them under theſe 
four general Heads following : | 

1. The natural Purification or Clarification of Wines, 
whereby, of themſelves, they paſs from the State of 
Crudity and. Turbulency,. to that of Maturity, by 
Degrees growing clear, fine, and potable. 

2. The unſeaſonable Workings, Frettings, and other 
Sickneſſes, to which, from either internal or external 
Accidents, they are afterward ſubject. 

3. Their State of Declination or Decay, wherein 


they degenerate from their Goodneſs and Pleaſantneſs, 


becoming palled, or turning into 2 


4. The ſeveral: Artifices uſed to them, in each of 


theſe States and Conditions. As to the firſt, viz. the 


natural Clarification of new Wines, two Things occur, 


which: deſerve Conſideration; the Manner how, and 
the Cauſe by which, the ſame is effected. 

As for the Manner; it is to be obſerved, that Wine, 
while yet in the Muſt, is uſually put into open Veſſels, 


| the Abundance and Force of the Spirits, i. e. the more 


ſubtil and active Parts therein contained, being then fo 
eat, as not to endure being impriſoned in cloſe ones; 
t which. Time it appears troubled, thick, and teculent, 
U Parts of it being violently moved, and agiated, ſo 
that the whole Maſs of the Liquor ſeems to boil like 
Water in a Caldron over the Fire. 7 
This Tumult being in ſome Degree compoſed, 
and the Gas fylveftre (as Van Helmont calls it,) or wilder 
Spirit, ſufficiently evaporated, they then pour the Muſt 
into cloſe Veſſels, there to be farther defecated by Con- 
tinuance of the ſame Motion of Fermentation, reſerv- 
ing the Froth or Flower of. it, and putting the fame into 
ſmall Caſks hooped with. Iron, left. otherwiſe the Force 
of it might break them. 
This Flower, thus ſeparated, is u hat they call Stum, 


either by Tranſpofition of the Letters in the Word 


Maſt, or from the Word Stum, which, in High: Dutch, 


-Jignifies Mute, becauſe this Liquor, as (one may ſay) 


is hindered from that: Maturity,. by which-it ſhould ſpeak 
its Goodneſs and Whole ſomeneſs. 

This being done, they leave the reſt of the Wine to 
Eniſh-its own Fermentation, during which it is probable 


that the ſpirituous Parts impel and diffuſe the groſſer 


and feculent Parts up and down in a confuſed and tu- 
multuous Manner, until, all being diſpoſed in their pro- 
per Regions, the Liquor becomes more pure in Subſtance, 
more tranſparent to the Eye; more piquant and guſtful 
to the. Palate, more. agreeable to the Stomach and 
more nutritive to the Body. 

The Impurities, being thus ſeparated from the Li- 
quor, are, upon chemical Examinations, found to con- 
ſiſt of Salt, Sulphur (each of which is impregnated with 
ſome Spirits,) and much Earth, which, being now diſ- 
ſociated from the pureſt, Spirits, either mutually cohere, 
coagulate, and affix themſelves to the Sides of the 


Veſſels, in Form of a. ſtony Cruſt, which is called, | 


Tartar and Argo), or fink to the Bottom in a muddy, 
Subſtance, like the Grounds of Ale or Beer, which is 
called the Lees of Wine. And this 1s the Proceſs of 
Nature in the Clarification of all Wines, by an orderly 
Fermentation, . 2 
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As for the principal Agent, or efficient Cauſe, of 


this Operation, it ſeems to be no other but the Spirit 
of the Wine itſelf, which, moving every Way in 


the Maſs of the Liquor, thereby diſſolves that com- : 
mon Tye of Mixture, whereby all the heterogene. 


ous Parts thereof were combined and blended to- 
gether; and having gotten itſelf free, at length aban- 


. dons them to the Tendency of their Gravity, and other 


Properties, which, they ſoon obeying, each Kind con- 
forts with its like, and, betaking themſelves to their 
ſeveral Places or Regions, leave the Liquor to the 
"Poſſeſſion and Goverment of its noble Principle, 
the Spirit. For this Spirit, as it is the Life of the 
Wine, doubtleſs is alſo the Cauſe of its Purity and 
Vigour, in which the Perfection of that Life ſeems to 
conſiſt, | hy 

From the natural Fermentation of Wines, we paſs 
to the accidental; from their State of Soundneſs, to 
that of their Sickneſs, which is the ſecond general Head. 

We have the Teſtimony of Experience, that fre- 
quently even thoſe Wines that are good and generous 
are invaded by - unnatural and ſickly Commotions, or. 
(as the Wine Coopers call them) Workings ; during 
which they are turbulent in Motion, thick of Con- 
ſiſtence, unſavoury in Taſte, unwholeſome in Uſe, and, 
_ which, they undergo ſundry Alterations for. the 
worſe. ; £3 | 
oo Cauſes of this may be either internal or exter- 
na * 
Among the internal, the chief Place may be aſſigned 
to the exceſſive Quantity of Tartar, or of Lees, which 
contain much Salt and Sulphur, and continuaily fend 
forth into the Liquor Abundance of quick and active 
Particles, that like ' Stum, or other adventitious Fer- 
ment, put it into a freſh Tumult or Confuſion, which, 
if not in Time allayed, the Wine either grows rank or 
pricking, or elſe turns ſour, by Reaſon that the Sul- 
pars being too much exalted above the Reſt of the 

ements. or Ingredients, predominates over the pure 
Spirits, and infects the whole Maſs of Liquor with 
Sharpneſs or Acidity; or elſe it comes to paſs, that the 
Spirits being ſpent and flown away in the Commotion- 
the Salt, diſſolved, and ſet afloat, obtains the Maſtery: 
over the other ſimilar Parts, and. introduceth Rankneis 
or Ropineſs. 


Nay,.if thoſe Commotions chance to be ſuppreſſed: | 


before, the Wine is thereby much depraved, yet do 
they always leave ſuch ill Impreſſions, as, more or leſs,. 
alienate Wine from the Goodneſs ot its former State, 
in Colour, Conſiſtence, and Taſte. f 

For hereby all Wines acquire a deeper TinQure, i. 6. 
a thicker Body or Conſiſtence; Sacks and white Wines 


changing from a clear White to a cloudy Yellow ; and 
Claret loſing its bright Red for a duſkiſh Orange Colour, 


and ſometimes for a Tawney. Inthe like Manner degene- 
rate alſo in Taſte, and affect the Palate with Foulneſs, 
Roughneſs, and Rancidity, very unpleaſant. 


ment in their Veſſels; immoderate. Heat, Thunder, or 
the Report of Cannon, and the Admixture of any exo- 
tick Body, which will not ſymbolize or 47 and incor- 
porate with them; eſpecially the Fleſh 


Among the External are commonly. reckoned the too 
frequent or. violent Motion of. Wines, after their Setile- 


Vipers, which 
, has 
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has been frequently obſerved to induce a very great A- 
cidity upon even the ſweeteſt and fulleſt-bodied Malaga 
and Canary Wines. 

This brings us, in the next Place, to the third pre- 
vious Thing conſiderable ; viz. the palling or flatting 
of Wines, and their declining towards Vinegar, before 
they have attained to their State of Maturity and Per- 
fection. | ; 

Of this the greateſt and neareſt Cauſe ſeems to be 
their Jejuneneſs and Poverty of Spirits, either native or 
adventitious ; 

Native, when the Grapes themſelves are of a poor 
and hungry Kind, or gathered unripe, or nipt by early 
Froſts, or half * in their Growth, by a dry and 
unkindly Seaſon, or too full of watery Parts : 

Adventitious, when the Liquor, rich perhaps, and 
generous enough at firſt, comes afterwards to be im- 
poveriſhed by Loſs of Spirits, either by Oppreſſion, or 
by Exhauſtion. f 

The Spirits of Wine may be oppreſſed, when the 
Quantity of Impuritiet or Dregs, with which they are 
combined, is ſo great, and their Crudity, Viſcoſity, 
and Tenacity, fo ſtubborn, that they can neither over- 


come them, nor deliver them from their Adheſion ; but« or into the 


are forced to yield to the Obſtinacy of the Matter on 
which they ſhould operate, and ſo to remain unactive 
and clogged ; as may be exemplified in the coarſe Wines 
of Moravia, which, by Reaſon of their great Auſterity 
and Roughneſs, ſeldom attain to a due Exaltation of 
their Spirits, but ſtill remain turbulent, thick, and in 
a State of Crudity, and therefore eaſily pall ; in which 
ReſpeQ they are condemned by ſome German Phyſicians, 
as bad for generating the Scurvy, and adminiſtering 
-»'Matter for the Stone and Gout, the yielding more of 
Tartar than other Wines. 

The Spirits of Wine may be exhauſted or conſumed, 
either ſuddenly or gradually; ſuddenly, by Lightening, 
which ſpoils Wine, not b — or Fixation 
of its Spirits; for then foch Wines might be capable 
of being reſtored by fuch Means as are apt to reinforce 
and volatilize the Spirits again, contrary to what hath 
been found by Experiente ; but perhaps by Diſ- 
gregation, and putting them to flight, ſo as to leave 
= _— dead, palled, and never to be revived by any 

upply. 

Gradually, two Ways; viz. by unnatural Fermen- 
tation; of the ill Effects of which, ſomething has been 
already ſaid ; or by Heat from without; of which we 
have an Inſtance in the making of Vinegar ; which com- 
monly is done by ſetting the Veſſels of Wine againſt 
the hot Sun, which, beating upon the Maſs of Liquor, 
and rarefying the finer Parts thereof, gives Wings to 
the fugitive Spirits to fly away together with the purer 
and more volatile Sulphur, leaving the Remainder to the 
Dominion of the Salt, which ſoon debaſcth and infect- 
eth it with Sourneſs. | 
This being the common Manner of turning Wine 
into Vinegar, in all Ages, and all Countries, it may be 
doubted, whether Spirit of Wine may be drawn out of 
Vinegar, notwithſtanding it hath been delivered as prac- 
ticable by Senertus himſelf. 

The Times of the Year when Wines are obſerved to 
de moſt prone to ferment and fret, and then to grow 


* 
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ually (as it is called,) that is, turbulent and foul, are 
Mid ummer and Allballowtide, when our Vintners are 
wont to rack them from their groſs Lees, eſpecially 
Rheniſh, which commonly grows ſick in June, if not 
racked; and they chooſe to do it in the Wane of 
the Moon, and fair Weather, the Wind being nother- 


erly. 

Having thus ſuccinctly recounted the molt remarka- 
ble Diſtempers of Wines, gueſſed at their reſpective 
Cauſes, and touched upon the Times, it is proper to 

eed to their uſual Remedies ; ſuch, at leaſt, as may 
be colleQed from Wine Coopers and Vintners; which i0 
the fourth and laſt Part propoſed to be treated of. 

To begin therefore with ſome of the Artifices uſed to 
Wines when yet in Muſt; it is obſervable, that though, 
to raiſing a Fermention in them at that Time, there 
is not ſo much need of any additional Ferment, as there 
is in the Wort of Ale, Beer, Hydromel, Metheglin, 
and other Sorts of Drinks, familiar to us in England; 
becauſe the Juice of the Grape is repleniſhed with gene- 
rous Spirits, ſufficient of themſelves to begin that 


Work; yet it is uſual in ſome Countries to put quick 
Lime either _ the Grapes, when they are preſſing, 


uſt; to 

and Quickneſs of its ſaline and fiery 
Liquor may be both accelerated and aſſiſted in work- 
ing. 

For the ſame Reaſon, perhaps, it is, that the Spani. 
ards mix with their Wines, while they are yet flowing 
from the Preſs, a certain Thing they call Gieſſo, which 

obably is a Kind of Gypſum or Plaſter, whereby the 
Wines are made more durable, of a paler Colour, and 

leaſanter Taſte ; others put into the Caſk Shavings of 
ir, Oak, or Beech, for the ſame Purpoſe. | 

Again; though the firſt Fermentation ſucceeds ge- 
nerally well, ſo that the whole Maſs of Liquor is 
thereby delivered from the groſs Lee; yet ſometimes it 
happens either through Scarcity of Spirits at firſt, or 
through immoderate Cold, that ſome Part of thoſe 
Impurities remain confuſed and floating therein. 

Now, in this Caſe, Wine Coopers put into the Wine 
certain Things to haſten and help its Clarification ; ſuch 
as, being of groſs and viſcous Parts, may adhere to the 
floating Lee, and, finking, _ it with them to the 
Bottom; of which Sort ate, Iſinglaſs, and the Whites 
of Eggs, or ſuch as, meeting with the groſſer and 
earthy Particles of the Lee, diſſociate and fink them by 
their Gravity ; of which Kind are the Powders of Ala- 
baſter, calcined Flints, white Marble, Roach Alum, 
Ee. | 

The Grecians, at this Day, have a peculiar Way of 
ſpurring Nature, in fining and ripening their ſtrongeſt 
and moſt generous Wines; and this is done by adding to 

them, when they begin to work, a proportionate 
Quantity of Sulphur and Alum ; not (as is very prova- 
ble) to prevent their fuming up to the Head, ahd ine- 
briating, according to the ConjeQure of that great 
Man, the Lord St. Albans; for, notwithſtanding this 
Mixture, they cauſe Drunkenneſs as ſoon, if not ſooner, 
than other Wines; nor are Men intoxicated by the Va- 

rs of Wine flying up immediately from the Stamach 
into the Brain; but only to excite and promote Fer- 
mentation, and haſten their Clarification that enſues 

| 4R2 there- 


e end that, by the Force 
ar 


ticles, the 
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thereupon; the Sulphur perhaps helping to attenuate 
and divide thoſe grofs and viſcid Parts, wherewith 
Greek Wine abounds; and the Alum conducing to the 
ſpeedier Precipitation of them afterwards. And a learned 
Traveller relates, that ſome Merchants put into every 
Pipe of their Greek Wine a Jill, or thereabouts, of the 
chemical Oil of Sulphur, in order to preſerve it the 
longer clear and found; 4 

Which, though it is very probable, becauſe the Sul- 
pher is known to reſiſt Putrefaction in Liquors, yet one 
would decline the Uſe of Wines ſo preſerved, unleſs in 
Time of peſtilential Infection. | 

But of all the Ways of haſtening the Clarification and 
Ripening of Wine, none ſeems to be more eaſy, or leſs 
noxious, than that borrowed from one of the Ancients 
by the Lord Chancellor Bacon; which is, by putting 
the Wine into Veſſels well ſtopped, and letting it down 
into the Sea. | en 

That this Practice was very ancient, is manifeſt from 


that Diſcourſe of Plutarch, Quæ l. Natur. 27. about 


'the 1 Cold upon Muſt ; whereof he gives this 
Reaſon, That Cold, not ſuffering the Muſt to ferment, 
by ſuppreſſing the Activity of the Spirits therein con- 
tained, conſerveth the Sweetneſs thereof a long Time; 
which is not improbable ; becauſe Experience teaches, 
that ſuch as make their Vintage in a rainy Seaſon, can- 
not get their Muſt to ferment well in. a Vault, unleſs 
they cauſe great Fires to be be made near the Caſks; 
the Rain mixed with the Muſt, together with the am- 
bient Cold, hindering the Motion of Fermentation. 
which ariſes chiefly from Heat. = | 

That the fame is frequent at this Day alſo, may be 
collected from what Mr. Boyle has obſerved in his Hi/- 
tory of Cold, on the Relation of a Frenchman ; vis. that 
the Way to keep Wine long in the Muſt (in 'which the 
Sweetnels makes many to deſire it) is, to tun it up im- 
mediately from the Preſs; and, before it begins to work, 
to let down the Veſſels, cloſely and firmly topped, into 
a Well, or deep River, there to remain for ſix or eight 
Weeks; during which Time the Liquor will be {6 con- 
firmed in its State of Crudity, as to retain the ſame, to 
gether with its Sweetneſs, for many Months after, with- 


_ oft any ſenſible Fermentation. 


But it may be obje&ed, How can thefe two fo diffe- 
rent Effects, the | Clarification of new Wine, and. the 
"Conſervation of Wine in the Muſt, be derived from one 
and the ſame Cauſe, the Cold of the Water? 

But this may he conceived without much Difficulty ; 
For it ſeems not unreaſonable, that the ſame Cold 
which hinders Muſt from termenting, ſhould yet accele- 
rate and promote the Clarification of Wine after Fer- 
mentation; in the firſt, by giving a Check to the Spirit, 
before it begins to move and act upon the crude Maſs 
of Liquor, fo that it cannot in a long Time after re- 
cover. Strength enough to work; in the latter, by 
keeping in the pure and genuine Spirit, otherwiſe apt to 
exhale ;. aud rendering t Ming Lee more prone to 
ſubfige, and ſo making the Wine much ſooner clear, 
fine, and potable. , Thus much concerning the Helps of 
„ | „ 

The general and principal Remedy for the preterna- 
tural or- ſickly Commotions incident to Wines after their 
frft. Clarification, and tending to their Impoveriſhment 


tion is by this 
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or Decay, is Racking; f. e. drawing them'from their 


Lees into freſu Veſſels. 

Which yet being ſometimes inſufficient to preſerve 
them, Vintners find it neceſſary to pour into them a 
large Quantity of new Milk, as well to blunt the Sharp. 
neſs of the ſulphureous Parts now ſet afloat and exalte 
as to precipitate them, and other Impurities, to the 
Bottom, by Adheſion. 

But, taught by Experience, that by this Means the 
genuine Spirits of the Wine alſo are much flatted and 
impaired (for the Lee, though it makes the Liquor tur- 
bid, doth yet keep the Wine in Heart, and' conduce to 
its Duration ;) therefore, Teſt ſuch Wines ſhould pall 
and die upon their Hands, as of Neceſſity they muſt, 
they draw them for Sale as faſt as they can vend 
them. | | 

For the ſame Diſeaſe they have divers other Reme- 


dies, particularly accommodated to the Nature of the 


Wine that needs them: To inſtance a few; 

For Spanifh Wines diſturbed by a flying Lee, they 
have this Receipt : Make a Parell (as they call it) of 
the Whites of Eggs, Bay Salt, Milk, and Conduit 
Water; beat them well together in a convenient Veſſel, 
then pour them into a Pipe of Wine (having firſt drawn 
out a Gallon or two to make Room, ) and blow off the 
Froth very clean; hereby the Tumult will in two or 
three Days be compoſed, the Liquor refined, and drink 
pleaſantly, but will not continue to do ſo long; and 


therefore they adviſe to rack it from the milky Bottom, 
after a Week's Settlement, leſt otherwiſe it ſhould drink 


foul, and change Colour. | 
If Sacks or Canary Wines chance to boil over, draw 


off four or five Gallons; then putting into the Wine 
two Gallons of Milk, from which the Cream hath. been 


ſkimed, beat them till they are thoroughly mixed toge- 


ther, and add a Pennyworth' of Roach Alum, dried in 
'a Fire Shovel, and powdered, and as much of white 
Starch; after this take the Whites of eight or ten Eggs, 


a Handful of Bay Salt, and having beaten them toge- 
ther in a Tray, put them alſo into the Wine, filling up 
the Pipe again, and letting the Wine ſtand two or three 


7 4 in which Time the Wine will recover to be fine 
an 


bright to the Eye, and quick to the Taſte; but you 


muſt be ſure to draw it off that Bottom very ſoon, and 


ſpend it as faſt 89 you - oy 
For Claret, in like Manner diſtempered with a flying 
Lee, they make Uſe of this Artifice : | 
They take two Pounds of the Powder of Pebble Stones, 


baked'in an Oven, the Whites of ten or twelve Eggs, 


a Handful of Bay Salt; and having beaten them well 
together, in two Gallons of the Wine, they mix them 
with that in the Caſk, and after two or three Days draw 


off the Wine from the Bottom. | 
The ſame Parell ſerves alſo. for White Wines upon 
the Fret, by the Turbulency and Riſing of their Lee. 


To cure Rheniſh of its fretting (to which it is moſt 
rone a little after Midſummer, as was before obſerv- 


ed, ]) they ſeldom uſe any other Art but giving it Vent, 


and covering the oaken Bung with a Tile or Slate, 


'from which they carefully wipe off the Filth purged 


trom Wine oy Exhalations ; and after the Commo- 
eans compoſed, ayd much of the fret. 
ingfMattet caſt forth; they let it remain quiet for a Fort- 


night, 


* 
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night, or thereabouts, and then rack it into a freſh 
Caſk, newly fumed with a fulphurated Match, 

As for the various Accidents that frequently ' enſue, 
and vitiate Wine (after thoſe before mentioned Reboil- 
ings, notwithſtanding their Suppreſſion before they were 
incurable) ; you may remember they have been all re- 
ferred to ſuch as alter and deprave Wines, either in Co- 
lour or Conſiſtence, or Taſte, or Smell. Now for each 


of theſe Maladies our Vintners are provided of 2 


Cure. 2 
To reſtore Spaniſh and Auſtrian Wines grown yellow 


or browniſh, they add to them ſometimes Milk alone, 


and ſometimes Milk and Iſinglaſs well diſſolved therein; 
ſometimes Milk and. white Starch ; by which they force 
the exalted Sulphur to ſeparate from the Liquor, 
and fink to the Bottom; fo reducing the Wine to its 
former Clearneſs and Whiteneſs. 

The ſame Effect they produce with a Compoſition of 
Iris Roots and Salt-pette, of each four or five Ounces, 
the Whites of eight or, Ten Eggs, and a competent 
Quantity of common Salt, mixed and beaten in the 
Wine. TERS 5 | 

To amend Claret decayed in Colour, firſt they rack 
it upon a freſh Lee, either of Aicunt or red Bourdeaux 
Wine; then they take three Pounds of Turnfole, and 
ſteep it all Night in two or three Gallans of the ſame 
Wine; and naving ſtrained the Infuſion through a Bag, 
they pour the TinQureinto a H:gſhead (ſometimes they 
ſuffer it firſt to fine itſelt in a Rundl-t,) and then cover 
the Bung Hole with a Tile, and fo let it ſtand for two 
or three Days, in which Time the Wine uſually be- 
comes well: coloured and bright. 

Some fuſe only the Tincture of Turnſole. 

Others take half a Buſhel of full ripe Elder Berries, 
pick them fro:n their Stalks, bruiſe them, and put the 
ſtrained Juice in a Hogſhead of diſcoloured Claret, and 
ſo make it drink briſk, and appear bright. 

Others, if the Claret be otherwite ſound, and the 
Lee good, overdraw three or four Gallons; then re— 
pleniſh: the Veſſel with as much good red Wine, and 
roll it upon its Bed, leaving it reverſed all Night; and 
then next Morning they turn it again, fo as the Bung 
Hole may be uppermoſt ; which ſtopped, they leave 
the Wine to fine. | 
But in all theſe Caſes they obſerve to ſet ſuch newly 
recovered Wines abroach the very next Day after they 
are fined, and draw them for Sale ſpeedily. 

To correct Wines faulty in Conſiſtence, i. e. ſuch 
as are lumpiſh, foul, or ropy ; 

They generally make uſe of the Powders of burnt 
Allum, Lime Chalk Plaſter, Spaniſh white, calcined 
Marble, Bay Salt, and other the like Bodies, which 
cauſe a Precipitation of the groſs and viſcid Parts of 
the Wine then afloat : as for Example. 

For Attenuation. of Spaniſh Wines that are foul and 
lumpiſh, having firſt racked them into a newly ſcent- 
ed Caſk, they make a Farell of burnt Allum, Bay Salt, 
and Conduit Water; then they add to theſe a Quart of 
Bean Flower, or Powder of Rice; and if the Wine 
be brown and duſky, Milk, otherwiſe nat; and beat- 
ing all-theſe well together with the Wine, blow off the 
Froth, and cover the Bung with a clean Tile or Stone. 
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Laſtly, They rack the Wine again after a ſew Days, 
and put it into a Caſk well ſcented. 
The Manner of ſcenting Caſks is as follows: 
They take four Ounces of -Brimſtone, one Ounce of 
burnt Allum, and two Ounces of Aqua Vitæ; theſe 


may be put together in an earthen Pan or Pipkin, and 


hoid them over a chafing Diſh of glowing Coals till the 
B-imſtone is melted and runs; then they dip therein a 
little Piece of new Canvaſs, and inſtantly ſprinkle there- 
on the Powders of Nutmegs, Cloves, Coriander, and 
Aniſe- ſeeds. This Canvaſs they fire, and let it burn 
out in the Bung Hole, fo as the Fume may he received 
into the Veſſel ; and this is ſaid to be the beſt Scent for 
all Wines 

To prevent the Foulneſs and Ropineſs of Wines, 
- = Romans uſed to mix Sea Water with their 

uſt. 

To cure the Ropineſs of Claret, the Vintners, as 
well French as Engliſb, have many Remedies; of which 
theſe that ſollow are the moſt uſual : | 

Firſt they give the Wine the Parell, then draw it 
from the Lee, after the Clarification by that Parell ; 
this done, they infuſe two Pounds of Turnſole in 
good Sack all Night ; and the next Day, putting the 
ſtrained Infuſion into a Hogſhead of Wine with a Spring 
_ leave it to fine, and aiter draw it for excellent 

"ine. 15 | | ; 

Another is this: They make a Lee of the Aſhes of 
Vine Branches, or of oaken Leaves, and pour it into 
the Wine hot, and aſter ſtiring, leave it to ſettle ; the / 
Quantity of a Quart of Lee to a Pipe of Wine. 

A third is only Spirit of Wine ; which, put into a 
muddy Claret, ſerves to the refining it effeQually and 
ſpeedily ; the Proportion being a Pint of Spirit to a 
Hogſhead ; but this is not to be uſed in ſharp and eager 
Wines. * 

When white Wines grow foul and tawny, they only 
rack them on a freſh Lee, and give them Time to fine. 

For the mending of Wines that offend in Taſte, 
Vintners have few other CorreQives, but what conduce 
to Clarification ; nor do they indeed much need Vari- 
ety in the Caſe, ſeeing all Unſavourineſs of Wines 
whatever proceeds from their Impurities ſet afloat, and 
the Dominion of others, their ſulphureous or ſaline 
Parts, over the finer and ſweeter ; which Cauſes are' 
removed chiefly by Precipitation, 3 

For all Clarification of Liquors may be referred to 
one of theſe three Cauſes : 


1. Separation of the groſſer Parts of the Liquor from 5 


the finer. ä 
2. The equal Diſtribution of the Spirits of the Li- 
quor, which always renders Bodies clear and untrou- 
bled. 
3. The Refining of the Spirit itſelf. ks 
And the two latter are Conſequents of the firſt, which 
is effected chiefly by Precipitation, the Inſtruments 
whereof are Weight and Viſcoſity of the Body mixed 
with it; the one cauſing it to cleave to the grofs Parts of 
the Liquor flying up and down in it ; the other ſinking 
them to the Bottom. | EY 
But this being more than Vintners commonly under- 
ſtand, they reſt not in. Clarification alone, having found 
out certain Specificks, as it were, to palliate the ſeve- 
: ral 
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ral Vices of Wines of all Sorts, which make them diſ- 
guſttul. Of theſe I ſhall recite two or three of the 
greateſt Uſe and Eſteem amongſt them. 

To correct Rankneſs, Eagerneſs, and Pricking of 
| Sacks, and other ſweet Wines, they take twenty or 
thirty of the whiteſt Lime Stones, and ſlack them in a 
Gallon of the Wine; then they add ſome more Wine 
and ſtir them together in a half Tub, with a parelling 
Staff; next they power this Mixture into the Hogſhead, 
and having again uſed the parelling Inſtrument, leave 
the Wine to ſettle, and then rack it. | 

This Wine may probably be no ill Drink for groſs 
Bodies and rheumatick Pains ; but injurious to good 
Fellows of a hot and dry Conſtitution, and meagre 
Habits, 

Againſt the Pricking of French Wines they preſcribe 
this eaſy and cheap Compoſition : Take of the Powder 
of Flanders Tile one Pound, of Roach Allum half a 
Pound mix them and beat them well, with a conve- 
nient Quantity of Wine; then put them into the Hogſ- 
head, as the former. 

When their Rheniſh Wines prick, they firſt rack 
them off into a clean and ſtrongly- ſcented Caſk or Vat, 
then they add to the Wine eight or ten Gallons of cla- 
riſied Honey, with a Gallon or two of Skim-milk ; and, 
beating all together, leave them to ſettle. ' 

Sometimes-it happens, that Claret loſes much of its 
Briſkneſs and Piquantneſs; and in ſuch Cale they 
rack it upon a good Lee of red Wine, and put into 
it a Gallon of Sloes or Bullace, which, after a little 
Fermentation and Reſt, makes the Wine drink briſk 
and rough. | 

To meliorate the Taſte of hungry and- too eager 
white Wines ; they draw off three or four Gallons of 
it, and infuſing therein as many Pounds of Malaga 
Raiſins ſtoned, and bruiſed in a Stone Mortar, till the 
Wine has ſufficiently imbibed their Sweetneſs and Tinc- 
ture (which it will do in a Days Time), they run it 
through an Hippocras Bag ; then put it into a freſh Caſk 
well ſcented, together with the whole Remainder of the 

Wine in the Hogſhead, and ſo leave it to fine. 

To help ſtinking Wines, the general Remedy is 
racking them from their old and corrupt Lee ; beſides 
which, ſome give them a fragrant Smell or Flavour, 
by hanging in them little Bags of Spices, ſuch as Gin- 
ger, Zedoary, Cloves, Cinnamon, Orris Roots, Cu- 
bebs Grains of Paradiſe, Spikenard, and other Aro- 
maticks. | 

Others boil ſome of theſe Spices in a Pottle of good 
ſound Wine of the ſame Sort, and tun up the Decoc- 
_ tion hot. 

Others correct the ill Savour of rank leed French 
Wine with only a few Cinnamon Canes hung in them. 

Others again, for the ſame Purpoſe, uſe elder Flow- 
ets, and Tops of Lavender. | 

Having thus run over the Vintners Diſpenſatory, and 
deſcribed many of their principal Receipts or Secrets, 
for the Cure of. the acute Diſeaſes of Wne, we ſhall 
come to the fourth Head, which contains Medicaments, 

oper for their chronick Diſtempers; viz. Loſs of 
Toirits and Decay of Strength. 
Concerning theſe, therefore, it is obſervable, that as 
when Wines are in preternatural Commotions, from an 
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Exceſs and Predomination of their ſulphureous Parts, 


the grand Medicine is, to rack them from their Lees, 
ſo or the contrary, when they decline, and tend tow- 
ards palling, by Reaſon of the Scarcity of their Spirits 
and Sulphur, the moſt effectual Preſervative is to rack 
them upon other Lees, richer and ſtronger than their 
own ; that being from thence ſupplied with the new 
Spirits, they may acquire ſomewhat more of Vigour 
and Quickneſs. 

I ſay, Preſervative ; becauſe there is, in Truth, no 
reſtoring of Wines after they are perfeQly palled and 
dead, for nothing that is paſt PerfeQtion, and hath run 
its natural Race once, can receive much Amendment. 

But beſides reinforcing of impoveriſhed Wines by 
new and more generous Lees, there are ſundry Con- 
fections, by which alſo, as by Cordials, the languiſh- 
ing Spirits of many of them may be ſuſtained, and, 
to ſome Degree, recruited, of which the following are 
Examples. 

When Sacks begin to languiſh (which doth not often 
happen, eſpecially in this City, where it is drank in 
Plenty); they refreſh them with a cordial Syrup, made 
of moſt generous Wine, Sugar, and Spices. . 

For Rheniſh and white Wines, a ſimple Decoction 
of Raiſins of the Sun, and a ſtrong-ſcented Caſk, uſu- 
ally ſerve the Turn. . 

For Claret inclining to a Conſumption they pre- 
ſcribe a new and richer. Lee, and the Shavings of Fir 
V/ ood, that the Spirit, being recruited by the addi- 
tional Lee, may be kept from <xhaling by the unctuous 
Spirit of the Turpentine. 


- 


This Artifice is uſed in Paris in the moſt delicate and 


thin-bodied Wines of France, and is = probably 
the Cauſe of that exceeding Dullneſs and Pain of the 


Head, which always attends Debauches with ſuch - 


Wines. 

Nor is it a modern Invention, but well known to, 
and frequently uſed by the Romans, in the Time. of 
their greateſt Wealth and Luxury; for Pliny ( Hiſt. 
Nat. lib. 14. cap. oy takes ſingular Notice of the Cuſ- 
tom of the Itilian Vintners in mixing with their Wines 
Turpentine of ſeveral Sorts. | 

The Grecians long before had their Vina Picata and 
Reſinata, as is evident by the Commendation of ſuch 

ines by Plutarch, und the Preſcription of them, to 
Women, in ſome Caſes, by Hippocrates, and they were 
ſo much delighted with their Vinum Piſſites, that they 
conſecrated the Pitch Tree to Bacchus; but I ſhall next 
take ſome Notice of the more diſingenuous Practices of 
Vintners in the Tranſmutation or Sophiſtication, which 
they call Trickings or Compaſlings, . a 

They transform poor Rochelle and Coniac white Wines 
into Rheniſh z Rheniſh into Sack; the Lags of Sack 
and Malmſeys into Muſcadeli. 

They counterfeit Raſpie Wine with Fleur de bs 
Roots; Verdea with DecoQions of Raiſins ; they ſell 
decayed eres, vulgarly Sherry, for 1 ine; 
in all theſe Impoſtures deluding the Palate ſo nearly, 
that few are are able to diſcern the Fraud, and keeping 
theſe Arcana ſo cloſe, that few can come to the Know- 
ledge of them. 7 

As for their Metamorphoſis of White into 9 
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by daſhing it with Red, nothing is more commonly ei- 
ther done or known. 

For their Converſion of W hite into Rheniſſi they have 
ſeveral Artifices to effect it, among which this is the 
molt uſual. | 

They take a Hogſhead of Rochelle, or Caniac, or 
Nantz white Wine; rack it into a freſh Caſk ſtrongly 
fcented ; then give the white Parell; put into it eight 
or ten Gallons of clarified Honey, or forty Pounds of 
coarſe Sugar, and, beating it well, leave it to — 

To give this Mixture the delicate Flavour, they ſome- 
times add the Decoction of the yellow Clary Flowers, 
or Galitricum, of which Drugs there is an incredible 
Quantity uſed yearly at Dort, where the Staple ot Rhe- 
niſh Wines was; aud this is that Drink with which the 
Engl\ſh Ladies were wont to be ſo delighted, under the 
ſpecious Name of Rbeniſb in the Muff. 

The Manner of making adulterate Baftard is thus: 

Take four Callons of white Wine, three Gallons of 
old Canary, five Pounds of Baſtard Syrup ; beat them 
well together, put them into a clean Rundlet well ſcent- 
ed, and give them Time to fine. 

Sack is made of Rheniſh, either by a ſtrong Decoc- 


tion of Malaga Raiſins, or by a Syrup of Sack, Sugar,. 


and Spices. | 
Mruſcadel is ſophiſticated with the Lags ot Sack or 
Malmfey thus: 


They diſſolve it in a convenient Quantity of Roſe. 


Water, of Muſk two Ounces, of Calumus Ar omaticus 
powdered one Ounce, of Coriander beaten half an 
Ounce, and while this Infuſion is yet warm, they put 
it into a Rundlet of old Sack or Malmjey, and this they 
call a Flavour for Mu ſcadel. 

There are many other Ways of adultcrating Wines 


m this City ; but becauſe they all attend to the above- 


mentioned Alterations, and are not fo general, I ſhall 
paſs them over, and mention the Obſervations of a cer- 


rain curious Authour on this Subject. 


The Myſtery of Wines conſiſts in the making and 


meliorating of natural Wines. 
Melioration is either of ſound or vicious Wines. 
Sound Wines ate bettered, 
1. By Preſerving. 
2. By timely Fming. 
3. By mending Colour, Smell, or Taſte. 

1. To preſerve Wines, Care mult be taken, that af- 
ter the Preſſing they may ferment well, for without 
good Fermentation they become . qually, i. e. cloudy, 
thick, and duſky, and will never fine theinſelves, as 
other Wines do, and when they are fined by Art, they 
mult be ſpeedily ſpent, or elſe they will become qually 
again, and then will not be recoverable P any Art. 

To preſerve Spaniſh Wines, and chiefly Canary, and 


therefore principally that which is razie, which will 


not keep long, they make a Layer of Grapes and Gie/- 


Je, whereby it acquires a better Durance and Taſte, 


and a white Colour, moſt pleaſing to the Engliſh. 
Razie Wine is fo called, becauſe it comes from Rhe- 
niſh Vine Cuttings, ſometimes renewed. The Grapes 


-of this Vine are fleſhy, yielding but a little Juice. 


The French and Rheniſh Wines are chiefly and com- 
_—_ preſerved by. the Match, thus uſed at Dort in 
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They take twenty or thirty Pounds of Brimſtone, 


rack into it melted, as Cloves, Cinnamon, Mace, Ginger, 
and Coriander Seeds; and ſome, to ſave Charges, uſe 
the Reliques ot the Hippocras Bag, and, having mixed 
theſe well with the Brimſtone, they draw through this 
Mixture, long, ſquare, narrow Pieces of Canvas, which 
Pieces, they light, and put into the Veſſel at the Bung 
Hole, and preſently ſtop it cloſe : Great Care is to be 
had in proportioning the Brimſtone to the Quantity and 
Quality ot the Wine, for too much makes it rough. 


This Smoking keeps the Wine long white and good, and = 


gives it a pleaſant Taſte. | 
There is another Way for French and Rheniſh Wines, 


viz. Firing it. It is done in a Stove, or elſe a good Fire 


made round ahout the Veſſel, which will gape wide yet 
the Wine never runs out. It will boil, and afterwards 
may ſoon be racked. | 


Secondly, For timely Fining of Wines. All Wines 


in the Muſt are more opacous and cloudy. Good Wine 


ſoon fines, and the groſs Lees ſettle quickly, and alſo 


the flying Lee in Time. When the grofſcr Lees are 
ſettled, they draw off the Wine ; this is called — 


"The uſual "Dimes for Racking are Midſummer and Al 
ballowtide: | 3 


The Practice of the Dutch and Engliſh to rid the 


Wine of the flu ing Lees ſpeedily, and which ſerves molt: 


for French and Spaniſh. Mine, is thus peſormed. 
Take of Iſinglaſs half a Pbund;; ſeep it in half a 

Pint of the hardeſt French Wine that can be got, fo 

that the Wine may fully cover it; let them ſtand twen- 


ty four Hours ; then pull and beat the Iſinglaſs to Pieces, 


and add more Wine; four Times a Day ſqueeze it to 
Jelly, and as it thickens add more Wine. When it is 


tull, and- perfectly jellied. take a Pint or Quart to a 


Hogſhead,. and ſo proportionably ; then overdraw three 
or four Gallons of that Wine you intend to fine, which 
mix well with the {aid Quantity of Jelly; then put this 
Mixture to the Piece of Wine, and beat it with a Staff, 
and fill it top full. a ä 
Note, That French Wines muſt be bunged up very 
cloſe ; but not the Spaniſb; and that Iſinglaſs raiſes 


the Lees to the Top of ſtrong Wines, but, in weaker,. 


precipitates them to the Bottom. 
They mend the Colour of found Clarets by adding 


thereto red Wine, Tent, or Alicant ; or by an Infuſion 
of Turnſole, made in two or three Gallons of Wine, 
and then putting it into the Veſſel, to be then (being 


well ſtopped) rolled for a Quarter of an Hour. 


This Infuſion is ſometimes twice or three "Times re-- 


peated, according as more Colour is to- be added to the 


Wine; about three Infuſions of the Turnſole are ſuffi- 


cient but then it muſt be rubbed and wringed. 


Claret over-red is amended with the Addition of. 


white Wines. 

White Wines coming over ſound; but brown, are 
thus remedied. | 

Take of Alabaſter Powder, overdraw the Hogſhead 
three or four Gallons, then put this Powder into the 
Bung, and ſtir and beat it with a Staff, and fill it Top- 
full. The more the Wine is ſtirred, the finer it will 
come upon the Lee, that is the finer it will be. 

To colour Sack white: Take of white Starch two 


Pounds, of Milk two Gallons, boil them together two 
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Hours; when cold, beat them well with a Handful of 
white Salt, and then put them into a clean, but ſweet 
Butt, beating them with a Staff,. and the Wine will be 
pure and white, | | 

One Pound of the before mentioned Jelly of Iſin- 
glaſs takes away the Brownneſs of French. and Spaniſb 
Wines, mixed with two or three Gallons of Wine; ac- 
cording as it is brown and (ſtrong, more or leſs to be 
uſed. Then overdraw the Piece of Wine about eight 


Gallons, and uſe the Rod; then fill the Veſſel full, and 


in a Day or two it will be fine, and be white, and mend, 
if qually. | | 
The firſt Buds of Ribes nigra, i. e. black Currants, 
infuſed in Wines, eſpecially Rheniſh, make it diuretick, 
and more fragrant in Smel! and Taſte, and ſo doth Clary. 
I be Inconvenience is, that the Wine becomes more 
heady : a Remedy for which is Elder Flowers added to 
the Gary, which alſo betters the Fragrancy thereof, as 
it is manifeſt in Elder Vinegar, but theſe Flowers are apt 
to make the Wine ropy. | | 
To help brown Malagas and Spaniſh Wines: Take 
Powder of Orris Roots and Salt-petre, of each four 


Ounces, the Whites of eight Egges, to which add as 


much Salt as will make a Brine ; put this Mixture into 
Wine, and mix them with a Staff. 

To meliorate muddy and tawny Clarets ; Take of 
Rain Water two Pints, the Yolks of eight Eggs, Salt 
a Handful; beat them well, let them ſtand ſix Hours 


before you put them into the Caſk, then uſe the Rod, 


and in three Days it will come to iiſelf. 

To amend the Taſte and Smell of Malaga Wine: 
Take of the beſt Almonds four Pounds make an Emul- 
ſion of them with a ſufficient Quantity of the Wine 
to be cured ; then take the Whites and Yolks of twelve 
Eggs, beat them together with a Handful of Salt, put 
them into the Pipe, uſing the Rod. 

To amend the Smell and Taſte of French and Rhenifh 
Wines, which are foul : Take one Pound of Honey, 
a Handful of Elder Flowers, an Ounce of Orris Pow- 
der, one Nutmeg, a few Cloves to an Auln of the 
Wine, boil them in a ſufficient Quantity of the Wine 
to be cured, to the Conſumption of half, and when it 
is cold, ſtrain it and uſe it with the Rod; ſome add a 
little Salt. If the Wine be ſweet enough, add one 
Pound of the Spirits of Wine to a Hogſhead, and give 
the Caſk a ſtrong Scent. Spirit of Wine makes any 
Wine briſk, and fines it without the former Mixture. 

A Lee of the Aſhes of Vine Branches, viz. a Quart 
to a Pipe, being beaten into Wine, cures the Ropineſs 
of it, and ſo inlallibly doth a Lee of oaken Aſhes. 

For Spaniſh ropy Wine: Rack it from the Lees into 
a new ſcented Caſk, then take of Allum one Pound, 
of Orris Roots powdered half a Pound, beat them well 
into the Wine with a Staff ; ſome add fine and well dri- 
ed Sand, put warm to the Wine. If the Wine beſides 
prove brown, add three Potiles of Milk to a Pipe: 
This cures ropy Wine, before it begins to fret. | 
To mend and preſerve the Colour of Clarets : Take 
red Beet Roots, 9. / ſcrape them clean, and cut them 
into ſmall Pieces; then boil them in 9. J of the fame 
Wine, to the Conſumption of the third Part ;. ſcum 
zit well, and when cool, decant off what is clear, and 
uſe the Rog. 8 


the Preſſes and other 
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Firing of Wines in Germany is thus performed : 


They have in ſome Vaults three 'or four Stoves, which 
they heat very hot; others make Fires almoſt before 
every Vat; by this Means the Muſt fermenteth with 
that Vehemency, that the Wine appears between the 
Staves, when this Ebullition, Fermentation, and Work. 
ing ceaſe, they let the Wine ſtand ſome Days, and 
then rack it. This Firing is only uſed in cold Years, 
when the Wine falls out green. | 

To ſet old Wine a fretting, being deadiſh, and dull 
of Taſte : Take of Stum two Gallons to a Hoyſhead, 
put it hot upon the Wine, then ſet a Pan of Fire before 
the Hogſhead, which will all ferment till the Sweet- 
neis of the Stum is communicated to the Wine, which 
thereby becomes briſk and pleaſant. | 

Some uſe this Stuming at any Time; ſome in Auguft 
only, when the Wine hath a Diſpoſition to fret of itlelt, 
more or leſs Stum to be added, as the Wine requires. 

The beit' Time to rack Wine is in the Decreaſe of 
the Moon, and when the Wine is free from fretting, 
the Wind being at North-eaſt or North-weſt, and not 
at South, the Sky ſerene, free from Thunder and 
Lightning. H es. 

Having thus given an Account of the different Prac- 
tices of the Vigneront, Vintners, and Wine Coopers, in 
the Management of their ſeveral Wines, I ſhall next 
offer a few Things which have occurred to me from 
ſome Obtervations and Experiments, relating to.the ma- 
king of Wines in England. ' 

The Grapes, being ripe, ſhould be cut when they 
are perfectly dry, and carried into a large dry Room, 
where they mult be ſpread upon Wheat Straw, in ſuch 
a Manner as not to he upon each other ; in this Place 
they may remain a Fortnight, three Weeks, or a Month, 
according .as there is Conveniency, obſerving' to let 
them have Air every Day, that the Moiſture perſpired 
from the * Grapes may be carried off. Then, having 

Things in good Order, you ſhould 
proceed in the following Manner: Firſt, all the Grapes 
ſhould be pulled off the Bunches, and put into Tubs, 
being careful to throw away ſuch as are mouldy, rotten 
or not ripe, which if mixed with the others, will ſpoil 
the Wine; and if the Stalks of the Bunches are prelled 
with the Grapes, there will be an auſtere Juice come 
from them, which will render the Wine acid and ſharp ; 
this, I fear, has ſpoiled a great Quantity of Wine 
which was made in England, which, if otherwiſe ma- 
naged, might have proved very good ; for we find in 
France, and other Wine Countries, where Perſons are 
deſirous of having good Wine, they always pick the 
Grapes from off the Stalks before they are preſſed, 
though indeed the common Vignerens, who have more 
Regard to the Quantity than the 2 of their 


Wines, do not praQtiſe this. But as in England we la- 
bour under the Inclemency of Climate, we ſhould omit 
nothing of Art which may be neceſſary to help the 


Want of Sun. ; 

The Grapes, being thus carefully picked off, ſhould 
be well preſled, and if it is deſigned for red Wine, the 
Huſks and Stones ſhould be put into the Liquour, and 
if the Seeds or Stones of the Grapes are broken in the 
Preſs, the Wine will have more Strength, which muſt be 
put into a large Vat, where the Whole ſhould ferment 

7 x together 
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together five or ſix Days; after which the Wine ſhould 
be drawn off, and put into large Caſks, leaving the Bung 
Hole open to give Vent to the Air which is generated 
by the Fermentation. But it muſt be remarked, that 

ter the Wine is preſſed out, and put into the Vat 
with the Huſks, if it does not ferment in a Day or two 
at moſt, it will be proper to add a little Warmth to 
the Room by Fires, which will ſoon put it into Motion; 
and for Want of this it often happens, where People 
reſs their Wine, and leave it to ferment in open cold 
Places, that the Nights, being cold, check the Fermen- 
tation, and ſo cauſe the Wine to be foul, and almoſt 
ever after upon the Fret. This Huſbandry is much 
praQtiſed upon the Rhine, where they always have Stoves 
placed in the Houſes where the Wine is fermented, 
wherein they keep Fires every Night, if the Seaſon is 
cold, while the Wines are fermenting. | 

If white Wine is deſired, then the Huſks of the 
Grapes ſhould not remain in the Liquor above twelve 
Hours, which will be long enough to ſet it a ferment- 
ing; and when it is drawn off, and put into other Veſ- 
ſels, it ſhould not remain there above two Days before 
it is drawn off again, and this muſt be repeated three 
or four Times, which will prevent its taking any Tinc- 
ture from the Huſks in fermenting. 

When the” greateſt Fermentation is over, the Wine 
ſhould be drawn off into freſh Caſks. which muſt be 
filled to the Top, but the Bung Hole ſhould be lett 
open three Weeks, or a Month, to give Vent to the 

nerated Air, and that the Scum may run over ; and 
as the Wine ſubſides in the Caſks, they ſhould be care- 
fully refilled with Wine of the ſame Sort from a Store 
Caſk, which ſhould be provided for- that Purpoſe ; but 
this muſt be done with much Care, leſt, by haſtily re- 
filling the Caſks, the Scum, which is naturally pro- 


duced upon all new Wines ſhould be broken thereby, 


which will mix with the Wine, and foul it, cauſing it 

to take an ill Taſte; therefore it would be proper to 

have a Funnel, which ſhould have a Plate at the ſmall 

End, bored full of little Holes, that the Wine may 
ſs through in fmall Drops, which will prevent its 
eaking the Scum. 

After the Wine has remained in this State a Month 
or ſix Weeks, it will be neceſſary to ſtop up the Bung 
Hole, leſt, by expoſing it too much to the Air, the 
Wine ſhould grow flat, and loſe much of its Spirit 
and Strength; but it muſt not be quite ſtopped up, but 
rather-ſhould have a Pewter or Glaſs Tube, of about 
half an Inch Bore, and two Feet long, placed in the 
Afiddle of the Bung Hole. The Uſe of this Tube is 
to let the Air, which is generated by the Fermentation 
of the Wine, paſs off, becauſe this, being of a rancid 
Nature, would ſpoil the Wine, if it were pent up in 
the Caſk, and in this Tube there may always remain 
ſome Wine, to keep the Caſk full, as the Wine ſub- 
ſides; and, as it ſhall be neceſſary, the Wine in the 
Tube may be eaſily repleniſhed. For want of rightly un- 
derſtanding this Aﬀair, a great Quantity of the choiceſt 
Wines of Tah, and other Countries, have been loſt. A 
great Complaint of this Misfortune I received from a 
very curious Gentleman in Jtaly, who ſays, Such is the 

general ( 


Natur- om Country Wines in nor are the 
* 8 iantl' ? excepted), that at two Seaſons of the 
Vor II. | 
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Year, viz. the Beginning of June and Sepiember, the 
firſt when the Grapes are in flower, and in the other when - 
they begin to ripen, ſome of the beſt Wines are apt to 
change, eſpecially at the latter Seaſon ; not that they turn 
eager, but take a moſl unpleaſant Taſte, like that of a 
rotten Vine Leaf, which renders them not only unfit for 
Drinking, but alſo to make Vinegar of, and is called the 
Settembrane. And what is meft ſtrange is, that one Caſt, 
drawn out of the ſame Vat, ſball be infefled, and ant 
remain perfectly good, and yet both have been kept in the 
fame Cellar. 

As this Change happens mit 1% Wines in Flaſks (theugb 
that will turn eager), I am apt to attribute it to ſome 
Fauli in "efilling the Caſk which muſt always be kept full, 
which either by letting alone too long, till the Decreaſe be 
too great, and the Scum there naturally is on all Wines, 
thereby being too much dilated, is ſubje to break, or elſe 
being broken by refilling the Caſt, gives it that wile Taſte. 
But againſt this there is a very flrong Objection, i. e. That 
this Defed ſeizes the Wine only at à particular Saſon, viz. 
September ; over which if it gets, it will keep good many 
Years, fo the Caſe is worthy the Enquiry of Naturalifh, 
ſince it is evident, that me} Wines are more on leſs affe fied 
with this Diflemper, during the firſl Tear after making. 

Upon receiving this Information from Italy, I con- 
ſulted the Rev. Dr. Hales of Teddington, who was then 
making many Experiments on fermenting Liquors, 
and received from him the following curious Solution of 
the Cauſe of this Change in Wine, which I ſent over 
to my Friend in [taly, who has tried the Experiment, 
and it has accordingly anſwered his ExpeQation, in pre- 
ſerving the Wine, which was thus managed, perfeQly 
good. He has alſo communicated the Experiment to ſe- 
veral Vignerons in ſeveralParts of Italy, who are repeat- 
ing the ſame, which take in Dr. Hales's Words: 

From many Experiments which I made the laſt Summer, 
I find that all fermented Liquors generate Air in large 

ntities, during the Time of their Fermentation; 6 2 
from an Experiment made en twelve cubick Inches e 
laga Raiſins, put inte eigbteen cubick Inches of IWVater the 
Beginning of March, there were 41. cubick Inches of Air 
generated by the Middle of April; but afterwards, wher, 
the Fermentation wvas over, it reſorbed a great Qpantity 
of this Air; and from forty-two cubick Inches of Alt 
from the Tun (which had fermented thirty-four Hours before 
it was put into tbe Balt-head) bad generated 639 cubick 
Inches of Air; from the Beginning of March ta the Middle 
of June; after which it reſorbed thirty-twa cubick In- 
ches of Air; from whence it ir plain, that fermented 
Liquors generate Air, during the Time of their Fermen- 
tation, but afterwards they are in an imbibing State, 
which may perhaps account for the Alteration of the nice 
Italian Hines ; for Wine, during the Tear aſter make- 
ing, continues fermenting more or leſs, during which Time 
a great Quantity 0 fir is generated, until the Cold in 
September Puts a Stop to it, after which it is in an in- 
bibing State. Now the Air thus generated is of a rancid. 
Nature (as the Grotto del Cano), and will kill a living 
Animal, if * into it. So that if, during the Fermen- 
tation of the Wine, there are two Quart: of this rancid 
Air generated, which is cloſely pent up in the upper Part 
of the Veſſel, when the Cold ſball flop the Fermentation, 
the Wine by, abſorbing this in, becomes foul, and acquires. 
. 4 é | - this 
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this rancid Taſte ; to prevent which, I would propoſe the 
following Experiment. | : | 


* 


; 4 Glaſs Tube of two Feet ling, and about tive 
Inches Bore, fixed with a Pewter Socket cloſely 
cemented, [2 as that there may be no Vacuities 


ther, 291 balf an Inch Bore, c ofely fixed ; the Ewer 
Tube 2 d 20, be Hp. abe fan of Water, up 
4%. X, aubich will ſupply the Veſſel, as the Ii ine therein 
ſhalt ful ide; fo that there will be no Room left in the up- 
per Part of the Veſſel th contain any generated Air, which 
will paſs off through tl e upper ſmall Tube, which muſl be 
always, left open fer this Purpoſe ; and the, Tube eing 
ſmall, there wuill be na Danger of letting in tes much Air 

* As the Wine in the lower Tube ſhall ſubſide, it may be 
refilled by introducing a ſlender Funnel through the ſmall 
Tube, down to the Scum upon the. Surface of the Wine in 
the larger Tube, ſo as to prevent its being broken, by the 
WWine falling tes violently upon it. This Experiment, being 
tried with G5 Tubes, will give an Opporiunity to obſerve 
what „ the different Stztes of the' Air bave upon 
the Wihe, by its T:fing er falling in tbe Jubes; and if it 
ſucceeds, it may be afterwards done by wooden or metal 
Tubes, which will not be in Danger of breaking. 

This curious Experiment, having ſucceeded wherever 
it has yet been tried, will be of great Service, in the 
Managemetit of Wines, there being many uſetul Hints 
to, be taken from it, particularly with Regard to fer- 
menting Wines; for, fince we find that Wines too long 
fermented (eſpecially thoſe which are produced in cool 
Countries) ſeldoin keep well, fo, by letting them ſtand 
in a cool Place, the Fermentation will be checked which 
is agreeable to the Practice of the Champagnoi, who keep 
the Wines in Winter in Cellars above Ground; but 


but when the Weather grows warmer in Spring, they 


then carry them down into their Vaults, where they are 
cooler than in the Celfars ; and this Method of remov- 
ing. their Wines from the Cellars to the Vaults, and 
hack again into the Cellars, as the Seaſons of the Year 
ſhalf require, is found of great Service in preſerving, the 
Wines in Perfection; for theſe Wines, being weak 
(when compared ' with thoſe produced in more ſouthern 
Countries] have not Body enough to maintain them, if 
they are permitted to ferment all the ſucceeding Sum- 
mer, which the Heat of the Seaſon will promote where 
the Wine is expoſed to its Influence; and this ſurely muſt 
be worth the Trial by thoſe who make Wine in this 
Country, ſince it is the Practice of the northern Coun- 
tries, which is the moſt proper for our Imitation, and 
not that of the moſt ſouthern. *. 

But after the Wine has paſſed its Fermentation. in the 
Var, and is drawn off into the Caſks, it will require 
ſomething to feed upon; ſo that you ſhould always pre- 
ſerve a tew Bunches of the. beſt Grapes, which may be 
hung up in a Room for that Purpoſe, until there be Oc- 
cafion for them ; when they ſhould be picked "of the 
Stalks, and two or three gaod Handfuls put imo each 
Caſk, according to their ſeveral Sizes; for wantiof. this, 
many Times People make, Uſe of other Things, which 
are by no means ſo proper for this Purpoſe. 


Suppe ſe the Vee A filled with Wine, in 
. the Bung Hole of this Veſſel b, I would have 


en the Sides, and into this Tube ſhould be an. 
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The Vignerons of different Countries do alſo put vari- 

ous Sorts of Herbs into the Vat, when the Wine is fer- 
menting, to give it different Flavours, Thoſe of Pre- 
vence make uſe of Sweet-marjoram, Balm, aud other 


Sorts of aromatick Herbs; and upon the Rhine they al- 
ways put ſome Handfuls of a peculiar Kind of Clary 
into the Vats, from whence ariſe the different Flavours 


we obſerve in Wines, which, it is poſſible, were made 


in the ſame Manner, and from the ſame Sorts of Grapes. 
How far this might be thought worth practiſing in Eng- 
land, a few Experiments would inform us; though it 
is to be queſtioned, whether theſe Herbs mend the Wine, 
becanſe it ſeems to obtain amongſt the Vignerant, purely 
to aſter the Flavour of their Vines, in order to render 


them agreeable to the Palate. of their particular Cuſ- 


tomers; but, however this be, it is yet certain, that 
there is ſore Art uſed to alter the Flavour of the Wine, 
in moſt of the different Wine Countries of France; for 
it is the ſame Sort of Grape, which the Curious always 
plant in Orleans, Champazne, and Burgundy; and how 
different theſe Wines are in their Flavour and Quality, 
every one who is acquainted with them, well knows ; 


and. this Difference can never be effected by the Situati- 


on of the Places ; ſince there is no very great Difference 
in the Heat ot theſe Countries; nor do I believe their 
different Ways of making their Wine can alter their Fla- 
vour ſo much, eſpecially thoſe of Or eans, and Burgundy, 
where there is little Difference, in their Management; 
but in Champagne there is this Difference from the reſt, 
that they always cut their Grapes in_a Morning, before 
the Dew is gone off, or in cloudy Weather; whereas 
the Vignerons of all the other Places never cut any till 
they are perfectſy dry; which may occaſion a great Al- 
teration in the Wire, a 

The Method commonly praQtiſed to give the red Co- 
lour to Wine, is to let it ferment a few Days upon the 
Skins, which they always obſerve to preſs two or three 
Timet, in order to make them diſcharge their Contents; 
but where a deep - coloured rough Wine is deſired, there 
they put a Quantity of à certain Sort of Grape, whoſe 
Juice is red, into each Vat; this is well known in Eng- 
land by the Name of Claret Grape; the Leaves of this 
Vine always change to a deep purple Colour as the Fruit 


85 : and the Grapes are of a fine blue Colguy, with 
4 


ue over them like fine * ; but the Juice of them 
is very auſtere, eſpecially if the are not very ripe. 
1555 red Wine wil xk 1 to be fl * into 
Caſks more than at firſt from the Vat; for it may re- 
main in the ſame Veſſel until it is fit to bottle off, which, 
I think, ſhould not be done * the Wine is two Years 
old; the greater Qpantity of Wine there. is in each 
Veſlel, An Force it will hive ＋. fo conſequent ly 
be in leſs Danger of ſuffering from the "Injuries f-Wea- 
ther, eſpecially if the before mentioned Method be, prac- 
tiſed; but where there are large Quantities of M ine pre- 
ſerved in eloſe Vaults, People ſhould be vety cabtious 
how they at firſt enter them, after they have been {þ 
up ſor ſome A * 0 Ni the * 5 this 2 by 
come rancid from the Mixture of the generated Air, 
2 4 A4 from the Wines, - which bas ire killed Peo- 
ple. who, hape incautiopſſy entered them. 
Of the Concentration of Wines, and other e Li- 
Fuori, fo as to reduce them in Bulk, render them wore 


*unalterable 
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unotterable and perfect. more durable, and fit for Ser- 

vice, Carriage, and Exportation ; by Dr. Stahl; tran- 

ated by Dr. Shaw. 

Dr. Stabi treats this Subject to the Purpoſe follow- 
ing : 
, He obſerves, that Wines, and all fermented Li- 
quors, both before and after Fermentation, conſiſt not 
of ſimilar Parts, but heterogeneons ones, connected to- 
gether in one certain determinate Order. I hus the 
Aaion and Eſſence of Fermentation being a Separation 
and Deſtruction of the former Connexion of the Subject, 
and tranſpoſing its Parts anew ; there mult of Neceſſity 
have been a Kind of free and durable Texture in the 
Subject ſo disjoined, ſeparated and new ranged. 

2. For Example; Grapes, being laid up en dry Straw 
in a cold Place, will, tor ſome time after they are ſepa- 
rated from the Vine, preſerve” that Texture which 
gives them their ſaline, unctuous, and ſlimy Sweetneſs, 
which the Juice alſo retains after preſſing, and becomes 
a clear tranſparent Muſt, without ſeparating itſelf into 
the heterogeneous Parts ; but continuing uniformly and 
evenly mixed, ſo as to preſerve the different Matters it 
conſiſts of, intimately cullected among themſelves. And 
in this firmly connected State it may be kept for many 
Months, if a Caſk be perfetly filled therewith, and ſet 
in a cold Place, as is evidently ſeen in Stum. 

3- Wine, in the preciſe, chemical, or philoſophical 
Nation thereof, is a ſaline, clammy, oleaginous Matter, 
diluted with a large Proportion of Water; whereby it 
is ſet at a Dntance from itlelf, or expanded; whilſt the 
ſaline Parts are ſaturated with and interſperſed among, 
the ſubtite earthy ones, that make the Slimineſs; and 
then together they imbibe, detain, entangle, and hold 
the grofler oily Parts; beſides which, there are other o.ly 
Parts, vaſtly more ſubtile, that, by means of the highly 
attenuated era adhering to them, remain as much 
connected with the Water, as the reſt ; and theſe are 
what we call the ſpirituous Parts; but the Connection 
of them all together is ſo ſtrong and durable, that they 
move for a long Time as one Body, without ſeparating, 
it carefully preſerved. 

4. But if the ſpirituous Part be once drawn away, 
| and ſeparated from the Wine by diftillation, though it 
were immediately poured back, or reſtored to the re 
maming Maſs from whence it came, and ever fo finely 
ſhaken in again therewith, the whale by no means reco- 
vers its former Taſte, Odour, and Durability, but turns 
to a confuſed turbid Mixture of a different nauſeous 
Taſte, unnatural Smell, and approaches near to a Vapi- 
dity. 
* Again; if an inſſammable Spirit, diſtilled from 
the ſame, or any other Kind of Wine, be put to a Par- 
cel of Wine that was too ſaline, or not ſufficiently ſpi- 


rituous, the bare Addition, or tumultuary Admixture 


thereof, very far from giving the fine and intimate Soft- 
neſs of a good Wine, will rather manifeſt its own burn- 
ing Acrimony, and inodorous Flavour, w the Smell and 
. Taſte; and alſo add a nauſeous Bitterneſs to the former 
Tartneſs and Auſterity. | | 


6. So hikewiſe any conſiderable _ or even a De- 
wu, 


gree of Simmering or Tepidity, by its wteſtine 


and ſubtile Agitation, that barely: diſturbs the ex- 
ceeding fine ſpirituous Parts, which are very ſuſceptible 
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of the Motion of Heat, or disjoins them from: the reſt, 
occaſioning in Alteration of its Taſte, Tranſparency, 
and Durability, as much as if the Spirit had really been 
drawn off, and poured back again. 

7. On the other Hand, Wine kept in a cool Vault, 
and well ſecured from the external Air, will preſerve 
its Texture entire in all the conſtituent Parts, and be 
ſuriciently ſtrong for many Years; as appears not only 
from old Wines, but other foreign fermented Liquors, 
particularly thoſe of China, prepared from a DecoQtion 
of Rice; which, being well cloſed down, and buried 
deep under Ground, continue for a long Series of Years 
rich, ſtrong, and generous, as the Hiſtories of that Coun- 
try univerſally aſſure us. 

8. The like is alſo to be underſtood of Vinegar, after 
it has thrown off the ſuperabundant earthy Parts, and 
many of the oy ones that preſided while it continued 
Wine; whence the ſaline ones now get the Aſcendant, 
and, as it were, ſubdue and preſide over the ſpirituous; 4.) 
for good and perfect Vinegar, being well topped down, [ 
_ continue pure and unaltered for a great Length of 1 

ime. | 

9. But if it be left open, ſo that its fine Vapour ex- | 
hales, or its more ſubtile Part be drawn oft from it, and 
again pouted back; in either Caſe it loſes it uniform | | 
Conſiſtence, and particularly its Durability, and now 14 
directly hurries into Vapidity and Corruption. | 

10. If, either by Fraud or Accident, a larger Pro- | 
portion of Water comes to be mixed with Wine, than 
is abſolutely proper for its Conſiſtence, and no way ne- 1 
ceſſary or eſſential; this ſuperfluous Water does not only | 
deprave the Tate, and ſpoil the Excellence, of the 
W ine, but alſo renders it leis durable ; for Humidity in 
general, and much more a ſuperfluous aqueous Humidity, 
is the primary and reſtleſs Inſtrument ot all the Changes 
by Fermentation, 

11 Tt may therefore, doybtleſs, be uſeful, and ſome- 
times very convenient, to take away this ſuperfluous Wa- 
ter from the other Part, which ſtrictly and properly 
conſtitutes the W ine; but for the Method that this may 
commodiouſty be done, he firſt examines thoſe propoſed 
by others for that Purpoſe, and ſhews the Difficulties and 
Inſufficiencies, and afterwards propoſes an eaſy. way of 
effedting the hing. . 

The Aethad of condenſing Wes by Heat or EU- 

raitsn. 

1. It will be found, by any Perſon who ſhall make 
the Experiment, that all fermented Liquors labour with 
an Over-proportion of Water ; and that, if a very con- 
fiderable Quantity of it were taken away, they would 
become not only more rich, but alſo more durable; 
provided ſo much Humidity were ſtil] retained as is juſt 
neceſſary to preſerve the vinous Conſiſtence, keep the 
ſaline Part fluid, ard the ſlimy and unQuous-Parts mixed 
in, and expanded along, with the reſt. 

2. But as an aQtual aul truly ſaline Matter abounds in 
Wine and Vinegar, and that of an acid, auſtere, or tar- 
tareous Kind, when the ſpirituous Part is drawn away, 
the Wine beeomes ſurprifingly more auſtere ; and when 
a large Quantity of the watery Part is ſeparated; this 
ſuperabundant, ſaline, tartareous Matter coagulates into 
a chryſtalme Form, and falls to the Bottom, or ſtrikes 
to the ſides ot the Caſk ; for the. ſubtile oily Matter, 

48 2 which 
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which makes the ſpirituous Part in Wine, blunts, and 
takes off from a tartareous Acidity, in the ſame Manner 
as the Addition of rectifyed Spirits of Wne blunts, 
ſheaths, and dulcifies, the corroſive and acid Spirits of 
Nitre, Salt and Vitrol. 

3- But this tartareous Salt alſo abounding with an 
Over-proportion of a groſs unctuous Manner, cannot 
be diſſolved or diluted without a very large Proportion of 
Water; which being taken away, it preſently concretes 
into dry ſolid Chryſtals ; as is the known Caſe of Cremor 
Tartar. 

And hence proceeds the Effect before obſerved, viz. 
that the Acidity and Roughneſs of the Wine manifeſts 
themſelves the more, when the Wine is deprived of its 
Spirits, | 
And this is an Experiment familiar in the Kitchen, 
when Wie is burnt or uſed in Sauce; for boiling al- 

ways gives it a much greater Degree of Auſterity. 
4. And when this Water is, even by Diſtillation, 
plentifully drawn off from Wine, not of a terreilrial 
and chalky, but of a tartareous Nature, a beautiful Tar- 
tar will be found to cryſtalize among the remaining Maſs, 
and deſlroying thoſe Properties thereof, which ought 
to be preſerved. 

5. For, firit, the ſpirituous Part is the Life of the 
Wine, and all fermented Liquors; and not only keeps 
them together, embalms the whole, and renders it du- 
rable, cr not ſubject to Corruption; but alſo, in great 
Meafure, gives them that aromatick, refrefhing, and 


reſtorative Virtue and Effect they have upon the human 


6. This inevitably proves the Caſe, whenever Wine 
is evaporated or diſtilled, which conſtantly requires a De- 
gree of Heat ſufficient to convert Water into Vapour, 
whence the ſpirituous Part, being much more volatile 
than the aqueous, flies off together with, or even before 
it, and thus leaves the Wine diſſolved in its Texture, 

and without its Soul. 

Upon which the remaining ſaline, ſlimy, unQuous 
Maſs is fo diſturbed, as no longer to remain connected, 
but immediately turns thick and turbid, and afterwards 
runs impetuouſly into a Kind of Corruption, attended 
with Vapidity and Ropinefs. 

All which Circumſtances abundantly ſhew the Me- 
thod of Exhalation to be abſolutely unfit for condenſing 
Wines, as it ſo many ways deftroys the whole vinous 
Texture and Compages. | 

Of the Method of condenſing Wines by Percolation. 

1. That Wine, ſtrialy and properly ſo called, is of a 
groſſer and thicker Body than Water, or that the eſſen- 
tial and truly conſtituent Parts of Wine may be conſider- 
ed as ſeparate and diſtin from a ſuperfluous and copious 
. Aquoſity, appears a priori and @ poſteriori. - 

2. For, firſt, it is rational to conceive, that a Matter 
conſiſting of a Collection of ſaline, ſlimy, and unctuous 


Parts, brought into one Maſs, ſhould have a groſſer 


Coſiſtence than pure and ſimple Water. 
And next, this Groſſneſs of the proper and eſſen- 
tial Particles of Wine manifeſts itſelf io the Eye. 
1. in thoſe Diſeaſes of Wine, wherein they become 
viſcous and ropy, when they not only loſe their Tran- 
parency, but may be drawn out and extended like a Mu- 


but run down in long ropy —_— 
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cus; and do not, upon pouring out, then fall in Drops, 


2. It appears again to the Eye, in Vinegar grown 

„ mucilaginous, and tough, ſo as ſometimes to 

afford a denſe Skin like Leather ; which cannot well be 

ſuppoſed to proceed from the Water, but from the more 
proper and eſſential Parts of the Wine it was made of. 

3. But becauſe theſe Inſpiſſations may poſſibly be at- 
tributed to ſome ſupernatural Diſorder of the Wine, we 
may add, that our Method of concentration exhibits this 
Groſfneſs of Parts to the Eye, whilſt the Wine remains 
in a perfect State, free from its ſuperfluous Aquoſity ; 
for here it appears much denfer, and deeper in Colour ; 
leſs fluid, leſs thin, leſs tranſparent, and in every Re- 
ſpeQt of a thicker and higher Conſiſtence. 

4. Laſtly, This is (till more evident in Malt Liquors, 
which being concentrated in our Manner, taſte full and 
thick, almoſt like Oil in the Mouth, and pour out like 
that, or a thin Syrup; being at the ſame Time alſo 
heightened or concentrated in Colour. 

Nom the preceding l' hænomena it ſhould ſeem na- 
tural, that theſe different Parts of Wine, which vary fo 
much in Conſiſtence and Tenuity of Matter, might be 
ſeparated from each other by a commodious Percolation : 
ſo that the aqueous Parts, which appear the fineſt, 
ſhould run through the Pores of a proper Strainer, and 
leave the groſſer behind. 

But the Practice hereof is clogged with great Diffi- 
culties: for, 

Firſt, thoſe thin Liquors, which have a manifeſt and 
copious Saltneſs, as Wine has, are either ſo attenuated 
and their groſs Part, however thick in Comparilon of 
Water, is yet ſo ſubtile penetrating itſelf, as at the ſame 
Time to paſs the Pores of any ordivary Strainer : at 
leaſt, ſuch Liquors will. along with their aqueous, tranſ- 
mit the fineſt and molt delicate of their Parts, and leave 
the more ſluggiſh, the truly groſſer, or thoſe moſt tend- 
ing to Ropineſs, behind. 

It muſt alſo be obſerved, that moſt Kinds of Wine 
beſides their genuine, ſubilantial, rich, and eſſential 
Part, have conſtantly joined with them ſome foreign, 
ſuperfluous, and prevailing gummy or mucilaginous Mat- 
ter; which the more it inviſcates the nobler Part, the 
thicker and groſſer it actually becomes ; whilit the other 
finer Portion, which is not clogged with ſuch a Load, 
remains more penetrating and active. 

And hence alſo the Difficulty of condenſing Wines by 
Percolation is increaſed, as this ſubtile ſpirituous Part 
paſſes the Strainer along with the Water. 

A contrary Difficulty attends the Uſe of a cloſe 
Strainer, ariſing from the groſs mucilaginous Particles, 
either accidentally interſperſed in the Wine, or cleaving 
to this and other fermented Liquors, but eſpecially Malt 
Drinks ;. for theſe viſcous, tenacious, and clammy Par- 
ticles preſently clog and ſtop the Pores of the Strainer, 
and by that Means hinder the- thinner and more watery 
Particles from getting away; and the natural Tenacity 
or Clammineſs of Liquors prepared from Malt, Honey, 
and the like, communicates in the Manner- of a Muci- 
lage, ſuch a Ropineſs, even to the ſuperfluous W ater, 
and diffuſes and expands itſelf ſo much therein, that the 
Water itſelf is thereby thickened, and rendered much 
leſs apt to flow. | A third 
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A third Difficulty attends this Method by Percolation; 
viz. that although it were poſſible to make the Separati- 
on, yet the Work would proceed fo flow, that the more 
ſubtile, fine, briſk, volatile, and ſpirituous Parts, which 
give the pungent Taſte and Odour, might, in the mean 
Time exhale, and leave the remaining Wine flat and 
vapid ; or, if this Inconvenience could be prevented, 
yet, in ſo tedious an Operation, ſome prejudicial, fer- 
mentative Operation would, in all Probability, hap- 


n. - 
-” And, after all, there would ſtill remain a Queſtion, 
as to the Matter to be uſed in the Strainer ; which they 
who have never made any Experiment that way, might 


little dream of. 


For, as the common Filtres or Strainers are generally 
made of Paper, Linen, or ſome Kind of Cloth; all 
theſe readily communicate and impreſs a foreign diſa- 

eeable Taſte to the Liquor, eſpecially to Wine if in- 
tended for Condenſation in this Manner. 

And it may ſeem ſurpriſing, that even a momentane- 
ous Paſſage of condenſed W ine through the cleaneit Li- 
nen, will give it a remarkable and very diſagreeable 
Taſte of the Bag, that ſhall continue tor many Months. 

This happens in a much greater Degree to condenſed 
Wine, after the ſame Manner as the higheſt reRified 
Spirit or Alcohol of Wine will, in many Caſes, per- 
form a Solution, immenſely quicker, and more power- 
ful than ſuch a phlegmy Spirit, though mixed but with 
a tenth Proportion of Water; for ſo our concentrated, 
or, as we may call it, our recified Wine, being freed 
from its ſuperfluous Phlegm, has a more powerful, 
more immediate, and more intimate Effect upon the 


Parts of the Cloth, and other Bodies, by means of 


the Concentration of its ſpirituous and ſaline Parts, than 
when its Efficacy is weakened by being diluted with 
Water. 

This Method, however, by Percolation, though no 
way ſufficient to free the Wine of all its ſuperfluous Wa- 
ter, may yet be of ſome Service, if applied with due 
Regard to the Difference there is between fermented 

tally in Point of Conſiſtence; and there- 


Liquor, _ | 
fore ſome faint or imperfect Imitation of our Method 


may be had by means of ſuch Paper Filtres, or other 


common Strainers. : 
And, in this View, that common Tavern Trick, with 


a Piece of Liſt, when dexterouſly performed, might be 
of ſome Service; for if a long thick woollen String be 
firſt ſoaked in Water, and then one End of it plunged 
into Wine, whilſt the other End bangs a great Way 
down without the Glaſs, it will, in an imperfeQt Man- 
ner, draw away the W ater from the Wine. 

But all theſe, and the like Attempts, are trifling and 
uſeleſs, in compariſon of our eaſy, expeditious, and perfect 
Manner of effeQing the Thing : to which we next proceed. 

Of the Method of conde»fing Wines, and other Saline 

ſpirituous Liquors, by Cold. 

Having ſhewn above, what Effet the Motion of 
Heat, and the Action of Fire, have upon all fermented 
Liquors, and eſpecially upon the finer Parts of them, 
and more direQly upon thoſe of Wine ; and how much 
they contribute to diſſolve the intimate Union of vinous 
Fluids, and change their whole Nature, which conſiſts 
in that Union, and Connection; we paſs on io the Con- 
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ſideration of Cold, which being oppoſite to Heat, may 
be ſuppoſed to have different EfteQs ; or at leaſt ſuch as 
better ſuit the preſent Purpoſe. 

If any Kind of Wine, but rather ſuch as has never 
been adulterated, be in a conſiderable Quantity, as that 
of a Gallon or more, expoſed to a ſufficient Degree of 
Cold in froſty Weather, or in any Place where the Ice 
continues all the Year, and ſo be brought to freeze; tle 
ſuperfluous W ater contained in the Wine will be turned 
to Ice, and leave the proper, and truly eſſential Part un- 
frozen, unleſs the Degree of Cold ſhould be very in- 
tenſe, or the Wine but weak and poor. 

When the Froſt is moderate, the Experiment has no 
Difficulty ; becauſe, in that Caſe, not above a third or 
fourth Part of the ſuperfluous Water will be frozen in a 
whole Night; but if the Cold be very intenſe, the beſt 
way is, at the End of a few Hours, when a tolerable 
Quantity is' formed, to pour out the remaining Liquor, 
and expoſe it to freeze afreſh by itſelf. And 

1. Becauſe, when the Quantity of Ice grows large, 
more of the concentrated Wine will be apt to hang and 
lodge in it, 

2. Becauſe it would otherwiſe require a longer Time 
to drain away from the Ice. 

If the Veſſel that thus by Degrees receives the ſeveral 
Parcels of condenſed Wine, be ſuffered to ſtand in the 
cold freezing Place where the Operation is performed, 
the Quamiity lying thin, in pouring out, or otherwiſe, 
will be very apt to freeze anew ; and if be ſet in a warm 
Place, ſome of this aqueous Part thaws again, and fo 
weakens the reſt. 

The condenſed Wine therefore ſhould be emptied in 
ſome Place of a moderate Temper, as to Cold and 
Heat; where neither the [ce may diſſolve, nor the vi- 


nous Subſtance mixed among it be congealable. But 


the beſt Experiment of all is, to perform the Operation 
with a large Quantity of Wine, as that- of ſeveral Gal- 
lons, where the utmoſt Exactneis or Prevention of all 
Waſte need not be ſo much regarded. 

By this Method, there freezes about one Third of 


the whole Liquor, and is properly the more pure 
aqueous Part thereof ; inſomuch that when all the vi- 


nous Fluid is poured off, to be expoſed to a farther Con- 


centration, the Ice remaining behind, upon 'this firſt 
emptying, being ſet to thaw gently in a warm Place, 
diflolves into a perfeQly aqueous Fluid, retaining only a 
light Scent, but extremely little of the Taſte and 
jour of the W.ne. 

If the Wine, now once concentrated, ſhould, by 
longer Continuance in the freezing Cold, be again con- 
gealed to the utmoſt (unleſs the Cold were very ſevere) 
and then again be drained from the Ice, there ſoon after 
falls tothe Bottom of the Glaſs it is poured into, a groſs 
white and ſhining Powder of Tartar, ; and even the 
icy Part, remaining behind, depoſits a litile more of 
this Powder, after thawing, and again, the ſame vinous 
concentrated Metter does the ſame upon ſtanding a few 
Days or Hours; but the more of it, as the Wine was 
auſtere or genuine, neat, and unadulterated with Sugar, 
Brandy, or the like. | 

The Ice of the ſecond Operation differs in no Reſpect 
from that of the firſt, provided the vinous Matter be 
perfectly drained away ſrom it, betore the Ice is fer to 

melt; 
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melt; whereby it runs into the ſame Kind of Phlegm, 
excepting only when the Wine was leſs ſpirituonms, that 
it taſtes a little more ſaline than the Water ſeparated by 
the firſt Operation. 

The Part which has eſcaped being frozen in both Ope- 
rations, is a real concentrated Wine, as appears by its 
Colour, Conſiſtence, Taſte, and Smell; for it has now 
all thoſe Properties in a greater Degree, and a much 
narrower Space, than when fo largely .diluted with ſu- 
perfiuons Water; and therefore becomes a much nobler 
and richer Wine, than without ſuch a Contrivance 
could poſſibly be procured ; for as by this Means two 
third Parts of Phlegm are taken away, in the better 
Sort of Wine, or three Fourths in the weaker, what 
remains muſt needs become highly rich and ſaturate. 

This Operation, though it be perfect in Wine, does 
not ſucceed altogether fo well in rich Malt Liquors. 

Thus, for Example: Having by ſeveral Concentrati- 
ons reduced a full Gallon of ſtrong Malt Liquor to the 
Quantity of a Pint and Half; the Ice ſeparated from it 
m the firſt Concentration, reſolved into a Liquor ſome- 
what of the Colour and Taſte of ſmall Beer, and that 
obtained at laſt, might have almoſt paſſed for ſmall 
Beer, though a flaſhy watry Taſte manifeſtly predomi- 
vated in it; but the Part that remained uncongealed was 
extremely rich, and for conſiſtence and Taſte, far ex- 
ceeded the famous double Brunſwick Mum, 

In point of Strength or Spirituoſity it ſeemed per- 
fealy aromatick, and nobly flavoured ; a Thing not 
found in common Malt Liquors z; and fer Confiltence, 
it reſembled a dilute Syrup, and with a pleaſing Soft- 
neſs, ſheathed the Acrimony of the Spirit, and concealed 
the Bitterneſs of the Hop, which before was very con- 
fiderable. | 

The mucilaginous Nature, predominant in all Malt 
Liquors, here occaſions a greater Inaceuracy, as not 
foffering the condenſed Part to get clear and run from 
the lce; but as this Liquor is cheaper than Wine, the 
Loſs is leſs conſiderable 3 and not only fo, but if the 
Operation were to be performed in large, the thawed 
Liquor might be commodiouſly employed in a freſh 
Brewing; fo that, with a flight Enchireſis, all Manner 
of Loſs may be prevented. |; 

And thus likewife the Phlegm of Wine ſeparated in 
the Operation, may, by a proper Ferment, be con- 
verted into good Vinegar, with a great deal of Eaſe, and 
a moderate Profit. : | 

What a large Quantity of Water abounds in Vine- 
gar, is well known to thoſe that are ſkilled in Chemiſtry ; 
fo that a great Quantity of Vinegar will ſaturate but a 
{mall one of alkaline Salt; and again, a deal of Vinegar 
is required to diſſolve a little Quantity of Metal. . 

A Pint of the ſtrongeſt Vinegar will ſcarce diflolve 
above two Drams of Iron; or ſaturate more than the 
like Quantity of good Salt of Tartar ; but our Method 
of Condenſation effectually remedies this Inconventence ; 
and fo. far deprives the Vinegar of its ſuperſſuous Wa- 
ter, and collects its acetous penetrating Sharpneſs, as to 
render it extremely powerful ; thus throwing out five or 
fix Parts of uſeleſs Phlegm, that taſtes ſcarce percepti- 
bly acid, and, at the fame Time, retaining the Strength 
and'Virtuc of the whole, in the Part remaining uncon- 
vealed. Max SANS, 
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The Advantages of the Metbod of condenſing Wines 
1 by Cald. 

It is certain, that the deſt and nobleſt Wines, if ex- 

ſed for ſeveral Days to the warm open Air, of the 

ummer, out of a Vault, or other proper Receptacle, 
will inevitably corrupt and ſpoil, throwing a mouldy and 
mucilaginous Matter to their Surface, and acquiring a 
Degree of Stench or Vapidity, or, at beft, turning to 
Vinegar. On the contrary, the Wine condenſed in our 
Manner ſuffers none of theſe Changes, upon being ſo 
expoſed ; but remains for a long Time not only uncor- 
rupted, but even unaltered, as we have experienced for 
many Years. 

And as this Difference is owing to nothing more than 
freeing the Wine of its ſuperfluous Water; it may hence 
be fairly preſumed, that Water alone is the principal or 
immediate Inſtrument of all the fermentative Motion; 
and Changes of vinous Liquors. 

We condenſed, in our Method, a Gallon and a Half 
of poor, weak, auſtere, and acid Wine, to about a 
Quart, in the Winter of the Year 1696, and put it into 
a Glaſs Bottle, whereof a third Part remained empty, 
and ſtopped it-only with a hard Wreath of Paper; and 
thus it Rood for the Space of two Years in my Bed- 
chamber, where, during the Summer, when the Wea- 
ther was fair, the Windows were open all Day long ; 
and were alſo, in the Winter, other aqueous Liquors 
froze. During this Time, it was often opened, and 
ſome of it pcured out, both to taſte, and otherwiſe to uſe ; 
and vet all this Time it neither grew mouldy nor ſour, 
nor ſuffered any Separation of Parts; only depoſited a 
ſmall Quantity of Tartar, but retained its original Con- 
ſiſtence and Taſte entire; except ſome ſmall Change in 


both for the better. 


In the ſame Manner we concentrated a ſomewhat bet- 
ter Kind of Wine to a little more than a fourth: Part; 
but the Bulk of this did not keep ſo well as the former, 
as having many more Taſters, than the auſtere and di- 
agreeable Sort. | 

When it was by Degrees taſted away to half a Pint, 
I put the Remainder into a Glaſs, and tied it over with a 
Piece of Bladder ; then ſet it in the ſame Flaee, near 
the former; but could not prevent its being ſipped 
yy by Degrees, till only about three Ounces were 
ert. a ; o Ott 

This fmall Quantity ſtood all the Summer, barely co- 
vered with a looſe Bladder, without Alteration, or 
growing in the leaſt mouldy or acid, and long after re- 
tained its moſt grateful Taſte, and quick Smell; only 
the latter was ſomewhat weakened through the Boile's 
remaining untied daun; and that under this Inconve- 
—— ii ſhould continue ſo perfect and entire is ſurpri- 

ing. 10 "Y $+ 1 ' 

I had in the Winter of the Year before, condenſed 2 
very ſmall Qypantity of the ſame Sort of Wine to halt 
an Ounce, and put it into an Qunce Phial, which re- 
mained lightly tied down all the next Year in my ordinary 
Stove Room, where it kept without corrupting, till after 
the End of the Winter; when by the unequal, and ſome- 
—— violent Heating of the Room, it became vapid and 
Mou d . J Ti L 6 

A Parcel of Vinegar concentrated after the ſame 


Manner in the Winter 1694, and by that Means brought 
to 


large. 
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to 4 corroſive Degree of Sharpneſs, which rendered it+ 

unfit for the Table, ſtood in the ſame. Room with the 

concentrated Wines, for three whole Summers and 

Winters, without any Manner of Tendency to Corrup- 

tion, or the ſmalleſt Sign either of Mouldineſs or Ropi- 
3 


"Theſe Examples and Experiments ſufficiently ſhow, 
that Liquors thus concentrated, may, for a long Time, 
be kept in a viate of Perfection with little Care. 

But there ale ſome particular Changes of Wines and 
Vinegers, thus concentrated, that happen in Proceſs of 
Time. 7 
1. Wies, upon being thus concentrated, ſcem to 
acquire a more auſtere Taste, than they had originally; 
and no Wonder, as the Concentration brings their ſaline 
and rough Matter into a Third or, Fourth ot iis original 
Compats; ſo that this is no-,new Addition or increaſe of 
the rough I'aſte, but perhaps ſome Degree of Mitigati- 
on thereof, in regard ot the Cloſeneſs whereto this rough 
Matter is brought; which, of ſelf, ought rather to 
multiply the Effect. in a greater Proportion. 

Ihe Change may he conceived owing to this, that 
all Wines ate obſerved to grow mild and ſoft by long 
lying; which Effect is greatly promoted in them by a 
ſucceſſive Separation of their Tartar, and a gentle Lva- 
oration of ſome Part of their Water; occaſioning that 
Neceiay we find of frequenily filling up the. Caſks in the 
Summer Months; but in our concentrated Wine, though 
ſume Tartar be ſucceſſively ſeparated, yet there is found 
no concurrent Evaporation; ſor the concentrated Wine 
grows ſoft and mellou in a; well-opped Glaſs, where 
no ſenſible Diminution of, the Quantity is perceived. 

But the Effect proceeds principally upon a cloſer Com- 
bination of the groſſer with the ſpiruvous Part; which, 
now wanting Water, ſucceſſixely throws off the groſſer 
Tartar from the reit of the Mixture. | 

But beſides this, there leems to be another remarka- 
ble Change incident to our concentrated Wines, not 
only inthe; Taſte, but abundantly in the Smell; for al- 
though that very auſtere Wine above-mentioned had a 
much milder Taſte the third Year than the ſecond, yet 
its ſpecifick Odour perfectly reſembles that of Sack or 
Canary, ſo as to be miſtaken for it, from the Smell 
alone, by good Judges, Who were acquainted with the 
orignal Flavout of the Wine, from whence it was con- 
centrated. ue! | 

Nor is this Change of Odour: peculiar to wine alone; 
but concentrated Vinegar / participates ſomewhat of it, 
and was obſerved for ſome 'Time to loſe it, in great 
Meaſore, upon being left long ſtopped only with Paper, 
and the Bottle often poured, ut. 

And therefore as it is plain, that Wines, and all 
other fer mented Liquors, become much more durable 
by Concentration; and yet this Durability is here con- 
firmed and proved from ſmall and inconfiderable Quan- 
ities, wherein, they always retain their Goodneſs; it is 
obvious, that if the Operation were performed in large, 


a great Bulk of the Liquor thus concentrated would be 
Mil immenſely leſs ſubject 0. Alteration from the Air 


and Heat ; which are the tuo great Incentives to fer- 
mentative, Motion; and. that if ſuch fmall Pargels fuf- 
fered no Change for the worſe, much leſs would the 


' 
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But as theſe concentrated Liquors, by reaſon of their 
conſiderable Propor . ion of ſaline and fine fpirituous Parts, 
have a leſs Tendeney to Diſſolution and Corruption; fo, 


on the contrary, the aqueous Part, ſeparated from them, - 


has a very ſtrong Tendeney thereto; tor as it takes from 


the Wine, and carries off with it a little of the muci- 
laginous and unctuous Part, and yet is almoſt wholly a, 


mere moveable fluid Water, that is the moſt active In- 
ſtrument of fementative Motion, it cannot but preſently. 
tall into Corruption, 
This Buſineſs of Congelation is not only applicable to, 
immediate Profit, but alſo paves the Way to certain 
Matters of Curioſity, and ſhews one Particular, which, 
though not new, but antiently common and familiar, 
has yet grown ſtrangely into Diſule through the Iado- 
lence of Mankind. | 

As to the Point of immediate Uſe, it needs no Expla- 
nation; for he mult be very dull indeed, who does not 
immediately perceive, that Wines, &c. by this Method, 
may be ed to any Degree of Vinoſity, Strength, 
or Perfection. | 2 

Thus, for Example: If a Wine of a moderate 
Strength have a third Part of its Water taken away, in 
the Form of Ice, by Congelation, the remaining Part 


will thereby be doubled in Strength and Goedneſs ; for 


if in the better Sorts of Wine ve allow, as we may, 
one third Part to be good, or truly vinous, and two third 
Parts to be Water; then that one third good Part is di- 
vided among the two aqueous Parts z whence if one of 
the two, aqueous Parts be taken away, that fame third 
Part, before divided between the two Waters, now re- 
mains collected or condenſed, in à double Proportion, 
along with but one of them. 

But if this Concentration be carried up to the utmoſt, 
and practiſed in a large Quantity, with a ſomewhat in- 
tenſe Cold, it may perhaps reduce good Wines to a 
Sixth; and this ſmall Quantity might commodiouſly be 
uſed as a Quinteſſence, to meliorate, improve, and 
even ſpecificate, ſmaller and low flavoured W- ines. 

To conclude ; as to the direct and immediate Uſe of 
our Method of Concentration, he who has the Secret, 
by means of a little, dry, powdry Body, of turning 
Water into Wine, will not, perhaps, eafily divulge the 
capital Uſe he may make of the Experiment. 

WINE PRE>S. [A D«ſcription of the great Taiſſon 
or Framed Preſs.) The Preſs, which: is a Machine, or 
moving Power, contrived to ſqueeze the Juice out of 
Grapes, conſiſts of an Aſſemblage of many Pieces of 


Timber, placed after different Diſpoſitions, which com- 


poſe three Bodies of Timber-work, cloſely joined to the 
Axis, which ſerves as a Swing, whereby it may be mo- 
ved by the Vice. | 

The great Preſſes are thirty or thirty-three Feet long, 
and twelve or ſixteen wide. To make one of thete 
Machines, they firſt dig a Pit in the Ground about four 
Feet deep, and fixteen Feet ſquare, in the moſt commo- 
dious Place where the Preſs is deſigned. In the Middle 
of this Hollow, they build a ſmall Pile of Maſonry 
the whole Length, tor a Foundation, two Feet thick, 


and three Feet high, in ſuch a Manner, as to have on- 


ly one Foot below the Surface of the Ground; then 
they made a parallel Wall, to ſurround the Prefs from 
the Right to the Left, to the Exuemity of the Pit, at 
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an equal Diſtance from the Pile in the Middle, for ſup- 

rting ſome of the Timbers, and to prevent the 
Farth from falling down into the Pit. The Space be- 
tween theſe three little Walls of three Feet Depth, is 


neceſſary to give Air to the Wood, to prevent its 


rottin 

The Wall, which -ought to be from the Sides of the 
Beams (which may be placed from the Right to the Left 
of the Preſs, according to the greateſt — of 
the Place), ſhould be deeper than the Hollow of the 
Beams, which ſhall be explained hereafter; and that 
which is contrived on the bent Side of the Beams, ſhould 
be thicker than the Squares of the Baſon ; which will be 
more eaſily comprehended by what follows. 

Upon the little Wall of the Middle, they lay a Piece 
of Timber Lengthwiſe, which they call a falſe Stilling ; 
vpon this, to the Side of the hollow Beams, they place 
a Ground Plate, which is ſupported by another Pile of 
Maſonry, which is joined cloſe to the Beams, and the 
Piles which they croſs ; all theſe Pieces ſhould be laid 
level, in order to ſupport four Stillings, which are pla- 
ced acroſs them at an equal Diſtance. Theſe Pieces 
ought to extend beyond the Wall of the Baſon, on the 
Side of the Beams, about three Feet, and be laid upon 
the Piles, to hinder them from riſing ; there muſt al- 
ways be allowed a Declivity of three or four Inches from 
the Front to the four Stillings, in order to facilitate the 
Draining of the Wine into the Caſk, which ſhould be pla- 
ced under the Middle, in the fore Part of the Baſon, to 
receive it from the Side where the Holes are bored. 


They afterwards place upon theſe four Stillings, croſs. 


the Baſon of the Prefs, fome Pieces of Wood called 
Maye ; theſe ſhould have their Tops level with the 
Top of the N. and ought to be cut in Notches 
of four Inches in Length on both Sides the Baſon, for 
receiving the Maye in ſuch a Manner, that they may be 
faſtened on each Side with Wedges, after having put 
in the Middle of the Joints Potters-Earth and Moſs, to 
prevent the Wine from getting out at the Crevices 
theſe Pieces of Maye are ſimply joined together without 
Fillets or Notches, that they may the better cloſe the 
two Ends to the Middle of the Quoins their whole 


Length, between the Stillings and the Side of the laſt 


Pieces of Maye; theſe Pieces ſhould be raiſed in the 
Middle with a Ridge, to make a gutter in each Joint, 
to facilitate the Draining of the Wine; they alſo make, 
for the fame Purpoſe, a Ridge or Furrow all round the 
Extremity of the Pieces of Maye. | 

In the Place appointed for the Beams, on the Right 
or Left of the Bafon, they make a Hole big enough to 
ereQ a Frame of Maſonry twelve Feet deep, eight long, 
and five broad. One of the three Piles of Maſonry, 
which ſupports the Baſon, ferves there inſtead of one 
Side of the Wall to the Beams, which are driven into 
the Ground at the Bottom of the ſaid Frame, twelve 
Feet deep, and are fifteen or fixteen Feet above the 
Level of the Ground; thefe they join with the Piles 
which eroſs them, upon which they put the Beams, 
which ate all joined oy Cramps of Wood, except the 
laſt, to which the Stiflings ſerve inſtead of Braces. 
They afterwards erect the Maſfonary, in which they in- 


. cloſe the Ends of the Piles, as alſo thoſe of the Braces 


to prevent the Beams from riſing ;' theſe Piles ought to 
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be placed contrary to the Stillings, which ſurround or 
croſs them every three Feet, and dovetailed into the 
ſquare Supporters; the Space left between the Maſonry 
they do not fill up, that the Beames may be preſerved 
from rotting, and that, if Occaſion be, they may go 
down into the Pit. The Beams ought to be laid in ſuch 
a Manner, that their Sides may occupy the Middle of 
the Baſon, and they ſhould incline two Inches beyond 
it ; the Front and Sides muſt be made ſmooth and even, 
but the Back and Tops muſt be left rough; they make 
a-top, under the Pieces of Maye, a Ledge of two or 
three Inches, for Support to the Carriage ; the Top of 
the Beams is joined with a croſs Beam, under which is 
a Spindle ſupported by a dizgonal Beam, on which all 
the Force and reſiſtance of the Preſs bears; this diago- 
nal Beam ſhould be cloſely faſtened with Nails and Gir- 
ders under the Heads of the Beams. In the Middle of 
the other Side of the Baſon, they put upon the Ground 
Plate, between the Ends of the Stillings, two falſe Beams 
a little Diſtauce from the true ones, becauſe it is on this 
Side that the Axel-tree is notched to receive the Beams, 
to prevent their recoiling back; theſe are a little enlarg- 
ed towards the falſe Beams ; they fuftain theſe with four 
croſs Pieces, or ſtrong Jambs, two on the Front, and 
two on the Sides, which abut againft them, and keep 
them in their Places; theſe croſs Pieces are borne by the 
Ground Plate and the Poſts, and let in at the other 
End, juſt to the Middle of the falſe Beams; theſe 
ought to be bored about four Feet high, that the move- 
ing Pins may be put in there for the Beam to reſt upon; 
theſe falſe — ſhould have Holes at the Bottoms, 
to receive the wooded Pegs, which croſs the Ground 
Plate, and are cut to half their Thickneſs, that they 
may be capable to enter the Notches, and be joined 
with Keys and Pins where they croſs the falſe Beams ; 
they likewiſe bind theſe Beams at the Top with a croſs 


Beam, and they ſuſtain them again at the Bottom with 


two croſs Pieces on their Sides; theſe croſs Pieces are 
placed upon the Poſts, which are joined into the Ground 
Plate by a Dove-tail, and are borne up horizontally by 
a ſmall Piece of Maſonry of their own Size, which is 
chiefly hid in the Ground; there muſt alſo be on each 
Side a large croſs Piece to croſs the Baſon, which binds 
together the falſe Beams with the true, both before and 
behind; theſe they faſten to the Top of the Beams, 
allowing them a Foot and a Half Declivity to the Place 
where they are mortiſed into the falſe Beams. 

They alfo make in the Ground, on the Sides of the 
falſe Beams, ten Feet from the Baſon, a Pit twelve Feet 
deep, and ten Feet ſquare, to place the two Blocks, 
which ſhould join at Bottom, and be ſeparated by the 
great Ends, about two Feet above the Surface of the 
Ground, in fuch a Manner, that the Screw may be able 
to play between them ; theſe muſt be joined at Bottom 
to the Piles by a ſtrong Dove-tail, and the — 0+ 
with Braces; ad near the Top, about fifteen Inches 
from the Head, they ſhould be bound with Girders and 
Pins, to keep them aſunder, and prevent their parting. 


The Space between the Blocks and the Piles muſt be 


filled up with Earth, which ſhould be well rammed; 
theſe Girders ſhould be let in feven or eight Inches to 
the Body of the Blocks, 

In the Middle of the Girders there ſhould be a Hole 
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to put in the Screw, which ſhould there deſcend per- 
adicularly, and which is rounded to this Place, and 
leſſened to a third Part of its Thickneſs; and a Foot 
lower than the Girders ought to be a Rail placed as a 
Support, from Bottom to Top, in a Slope, for a Reſt 
to the Screw ; there ſhould be on this Rail a Plate of 
Iron, and an Axis to the Screw, for its Play; the Screw 
muſt be twelve Feet long, and thirteen Inches thick at 
the Top; the Screw-tap, or the Extremity of the ſpi- 
ral Line, ought to be three Inches and a Half, and 
ſhould form an exact Square; the Screw ſhould paſs 
croſs a Wheel, which is placed three Feet from the Sur- 
face of the Ground, and which in this Place ſhould be 
ſquare, and about an Inch and a Half of its Thickneſs 
red off for the Play of the Wheel; this Wheel ſhould 
5 joined with Spokes and Curb, athwart, into which 
they put divers Pegs, that they may be able, with five 
or ſix Men, to give it the neceſſary Motion. 
Laſtly: There ſhould be placed, at five Feet from 
the Bottom ot the Baſon, two great Beams; which muſt 
aſs between the true and the falſe Beams; theſe muſt 
bh both ſquared or pared away at the great End, on 
both Sides where the Beams touch, where they let 
them into a Notch, to prevent their coming out; 
and at the back Part they put a Key, to ſecure them 
from being diſplaced (for they cannot put them into it); 
but nevertheleſe, in ſuch a Manner, that they may 
play between the Beams, without changing their Poſiti- 
on; theſe Beams ſhould be well fitted to their Bed, and 
joined with Keys, that they cannot part from each other ; 
for they ſhould open inſenſibly from the falſe Beams, 
where they ought alſo to ſeparate to the Right of the 
Screw, to give Place for it. Upon the End of theſe 
Beams muſt be joined the Nut of the Preſs with move- 
able Keys, that by this Meaus it may be raiſed or low- 
ered, ſo that the Beams may riſe and fall as a Kind of 
Swing, which has the Keys for its Center, which are 
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which ought to be ſeven Feet Diameter, that they may 
— in this Space a Frame of Wood Work of a ſquare 

igure, joined together with Poſts, Joiſts, Ground 
Plates, and Rafters, like a St. Andrew's Croſs. In 
this Frame they put a ſolid Stone of about three 
thouſand Weight; then they join the Screw to the 
Center of the Rn that they may be turned together, 
and ſo keep the Beams upon the Stock of the Wheel, 
to preſs the Grapes, in ſuch a Manner as if one Man 
was ſuſpended at one End of a Pole, which is made faſt 
at the other, and in the Middle there is ſomething to 
preſs. At about two or three Feet from the Ground is 
a Wheel, by Means of which, and the Weight of the 
Frame, they make the Screw deſcend, which lowers 
the Beam. The Frame ſhould be ten Feet high, and 
four Feet nine Inches ſquare on each Front. Great 
Care ſhould be taken of the Block Preſſes, not to ſcrew 
them too hard, leſt it break the Beams, and ſplit them 
to pieces, nothing being of greater Force than a Screw. 
You mult not fail to make the Dovetails very exact, 
but, above all, the Screw and the Nut ſhould be made 
artificially to their Work. 

Theſe great Preſſes make, at one Vat or Stowage, 
from twenty to twenty-five Pieces of Wine. One ma 
make it lefs by a fourth Part, and it will preſs as well, 
when there are not above ten or fifteen Pieces vf Wine, 
In this Caſe the Pieces ſhould be proportionably di- 
miniſhed in the Bigneſs from what has been de 
ſcribed. | 
The Names, Lengtb, and Thickneſs, of the Pieces which 

compoſe a great Preſs. 

The main Beams from thirty-two to thirty-five Feet 
long, and, one with another, from two Feet and a 
Half to three Feet thick. 

The Cheeks or Side Beams twenty-eight Feet long, 
about two Feet thick at the Bottom, and eighteen In- 
ches at the Top. 


the falſe Beams, where the great Beams reſt, and the Ihe bs twelve Feet long, and twelve or thirteen 


Bag, which is upon the Baſon. When they preſs, s- 
fore the Preſſman raiſes the Beam, by Means of the 


Screw, they lower it on the Sides of the falſe Beams a” 
one ought to put three from the Top, to that which is 


little, that they may force the Quoins between 
Beams and the Spurs, which is upon the falſe Beams, 
then they lower it with the ſame Sgtew from the Side of 
the falſe Beams. After they have moglded the Grapes 
with the three Poles, the Planks, and the Nave, by the 
Help of the Wheel which moves the Screw, they preſs 
the Bag ſtrongly. 

Theſe Beams ſhould be two Feet and a Half thick ; 
and if that is not big enough, they put two upon each 
other, and ſometimes three, if ir be neceſſary ; theſe 
they join together with Nails in different Places, both 
on the Bed, and in the Front, that they may work 
together, as if there were but two; and they raiſe at 
the End of the Prefs, on the Side of the falſe Beams, 
a ſmall hanging Scaffold or Steps to go up to Strike 
the Quoins. AMS. : | 

Of the great Framed Preſs. | 
This Sort of Prefs is made like the other except that, 
inſtead of Blocks, they uſe a Frame. They make a 
great Pit in the Earth twelve Feet deep, and nine 


Feet Diameter; and, to ſupport the Earth, they build 
a 5 3 all round it, in the Form of a Well, 
OL. II. 


e | 
Inches thick: It muſt be obſerved to make theſe with 
coutiter Details to thoſe of the Cheeks ; the firſt is 
Placed at fifteen Inches from the Bottom of the Cheeks ; 


in the Ground and'the latter ſhould be even with the 
Top al the falſe Stiller. 

_ + Upats ide Fitesrof the Cheeks, and upon thoſe of 
the Blocks, Ate placed Braces of Wood nine Feet long, 
and about nine or ten Inches thick, to bind them to- 
gether, 

The Stillers fix Feet long, and about fifteen or ſix- 
teen Inches ſquare. 

The Ground Plate eighteen Feet long, about eighteen 
Inches broad, and fifteen Inches thick. 

The falſe Beams fourteen or fifteen Feet long, about 
thirteen or fourteen Inches broad; nine Inches thick at 
the Bottom, and fix at the Top; theſe ought to be, 
planed to the Size of the Keys, to ſupport the main 
Beam. | 23 

The croſs Piece of the Falſe Beams ſix Feet long, 
four Inches broad, and nine of ten thick. e 

The Keys of the Beams, to the Direction o, the 
Worm, five feet and a Half long, eight Inches thick 
towards the Head, but reduced to half the Size in the 


remaining Length. > _ 
4 e 
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The Pegs of the Keys foyrteen Inches long, about 
five broad, and at leaſt one and a Half thick. 

The twa croſs Timbers of the falſe Beams about 
eight Feet long, four or five Inches thick, and the 
ſame Breadth of the falſe Beams, 

The two other croſs Timbers of the falſe Beams nine 
Feet long, and about eight Inches thick. | 


The Poſts ſix Feet long, and about eight or nine 


Inches thick. 

The Pieces of Maye, which are at the Baſon, twelve 
Feet long, aboyt nine or ten Inches broad, and ſix thick. 

The great croſs Timbers, put as a Band between the 
falſe Beams, fix or ſeven Inches thick. 

The two Blocks fourteen Feet long each ; about ſix- 
teen Inches thick at the Head, and twelve at the Bottom. 

The Screw fifteen Inches at.the Bottom before it is 
ſquared, thirteen Inches, according to the Foot of the 
Screw which forms the ſpiral Line, and twelve Feet long, 

The Wheel ten Feet Diameter, with Spokes of four 
Inches Thickneſs, the ſame as the Ribs, upon which 
are wooden Pegs for four or five Inches high, and one 
Diameter, admiting eight or nine Men in the Circum- 
texence of the Wheel. 

The Nut of the Preſs fix Feet long, two Feet broad, 
and fourteen Inches thick, which ought to be creſted 
with Iron. 85 
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_ The croſs Piece of the Cheeks fix Feet long, about 


2 Foot thick, and of the ſame Breadth as the Top of 


the. Cheeks. 

The Spurs, which are placed under the Spindle, 
between the two Cheeks, ſhould be of the ſame Breadth 
as the Cheeks, and thirteen or fourteen Inches thick. 

The Girders, which ought to embrace the Top of 
the Cheeks, muſt be two Inches higher than the under 
Part of the Spurs, one Foot broad, and about five 
Inches thick. 

The Spindle two 'Feet high, and twelve or fourteen 
Inches thick ; this is placed between the Spurs and 
the croſs Piece, and croſſes the Cheeks and. the Spindle 
with a Key, which ought to be worked very exact, tor 
there it is the whole Force of the Preſs reſides. 

The Quoins two Feet long, about nine or ten Inches 
broad, and fix or ſeven thick. 

The Frame in the framed Prefs, ten Feet long or 
deep, and four Feet nine Inches ſquare, with four Fronts. 
The Nave, eight Feet and a Half long, about five 


Inches thick one Way, and fix the other. 


All theſe Timbers ſhould be Oak, except the Screw, 
which ſhould be Elm, which will laſt longer, and the 
Spindle ſhould be of Walnut. One may make the 
moſt Part of theſe Timbers longer or ſhorter, accœding 
to the Size of the Wood made uſe of. 
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The Defeription of a flight Preſs. | | 
' This Sort of Preſs is much leſs chargeable than the for it will make eight or ten Pieces of Wine at eactr 
others, and it alſo preſſes a much leſs Quantity of Wine, Tunning. = 


but t is nevertheleſs of great Uſe for private Pe 


who bavy ae great Vintagne where th wall be Gulbgints Shut? wth 
a IEP YES C4 403 oy un. wherein 1 


| 1 Conſtruction of this fig t Preſs is much the 
that of 5 other Preſſes, but I ſhall explain 
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The Pit which is made in the Earth ought to be 
four Feet deep, fourteen broad, and eighteen long, 
more or leſs, according to the Size of the intended 
Preſs. They make three little Walls of Free-ſtone 

croſs the Preſs, which occupies the Bottom of the Square 
of the Baſon; they make the Walls in the Middle two 
Feet, and thoſe on the Sides two and a Half thick. 
An Opening muſt be left in the Middle of each of the 
Side - Walls, about twenty Inches ſquare, to place the 
two Cheeks one oppoſite to the other on each Side of 
the Baſon, which ſhould incline an Inch and a Half 
towards the Baſon ; theſe muſt be ſquared and planed 
on three Sides, from the Top of the Stillings, but the 
Top ſhould remain rough. In theſe Sides, which are 
towards the Baſon, they make a Notch at the Height 


of two Feet and a Half from the Baſon, three Inches 


broad, four Inches deep, and two Feet high ia aſcend- 
ing towards the Head. 

They place the falſe Stillings upon the middle Wall; 
and upon each of the other they place two Piles, which 
embrace the Cheeks, and are joined to them by ſquare 
Supporters and Dovetails. In croſſing the Piles and the 
falſe Stillings, they put the four Stillings in Notches, as 
in the other Preſſes; thoſe ot the Middle embrace the 
Checks, and are -ovined to them as the Piles are, and 
ſhould extend beyond the Piles, which are behind the 
Cheeks eight or nine Inches. The Top of the Stillings 
ought to be notched an Inch and a Half, fit to receive 
the Piles to keep the Whole together ; then they put 
upon theſe the Pieces of Maye, which they cloſe, as 
hath been already ſaid, and the Baſon is the ſame with 
the other Preſſes. 

The Spindle of the Screw ought to be ſeven or eight 
Inches longer than the Back of the Cheeks, and em- 
brace them in their thickeſt Parts; this is placed upon 
them, and ſupported upon the Keys, which croſs the 
Cheeks, by Nails; this muſt be ſtayed behind the 
Cheeks wifh a Key, and in Front with four Iron Bars, 
making a Square of a Foot and a Half, bored at the 
tour Corriers with Pins and Nails four or five Inches 
long towards the Screw-tap. Upon the Spindle they 
lay Planks' of the ſame Length, which they croſs in 
ſuch a Manner, that their Ends are turned towards the 
Front of the Preſs; upon theſe Planks they lay two 
croſs Pieces of the ſame Length as the Spindle, which 
embrace the Top of the Cheeks under their Heads ; 
they let them- in at each End in Front, where they are 
joined. Theſe croſs Pieces and the Cheeks ought to be 
nailed together, and they muſt put four croſs Timbers, 
which ſhould take hold of the Head of the Beams, and 
reach halt the Length of the Head Pieces, for a Sup- 
port to each. 

They alterwards make a Screw with the ſame Inftru- 
ment as that of the other Preſs, with a Square at Bot- 
tom, 10 join it to a Wheel, which ſhould be laid hori- 
zontally well conſolidated with the Screw, and joined 


with Ribs and Spokes a Foot wide croſſwiſe ; theſe. 


Spokes ought to project out of the Ribs three or four 
Inches of half their Width, to be able to contain the 
Rope, which muſt be round the Wheel. Under the 
Center of the Wheei they place a Standard of the Length 
of the Space between the Cheeks, and eight Inches 
thick, or more, to make a Sort of Tenon at each End, 
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which goes into the Notch of the Cheeks. The Stan- 
dard ſhould be ſuſtained by an Iron. Pin, which goes in 
at the End of the Screw, to be held ſuſpended by it, m 
ſuch a Manner, that it may waggle. In order to this, 
the End of the Pin, which is under the Standard, 
ſhould play with the Key which holds it at the other 
End of the Screw, 

At ten or twelve Feet from the Preſs they place a 
Wheel, either horizontally or perpendicularly, with an 
Axel-tree, which ought to play in the Fliers of Wood, 
well fixed; they bind to the Wheel, which is at the 
Top of the Baſon, to one of the Spokes, or one of the 
Pins which is driven in for this Purpoſe, the Eilet Hole 
of a great Rope two Inches and a Half Diameter. 
They can turn the Wheel once or twice round with the 
Hand, before they tak# hold of the Rope, which ought 
to go round the Wheel five or ſix Times, and be faſten» 
ed at the other End to that which is at the Side of the 
Preſs. They employ ſeven or eight Men to turn this 
Wheel. It is of great Confequence to obſerve, that 
when there is no more than one Turn and a Half of the 
Rope about the Wheel, and if there is another Bag to 
preſs, they ſhould remit two or three Turns of the Rope 
to the Wheel to finiſh the Preſſing, otherwiſe they 
would riſque the breaking the Wheel at the Bottom, 
and laming the Preſſers. When the Bag is ſufficiently 
preſſed, they ſtop the perpendicular Wheel for half an 
Hour, to allow Time for the Wine to drain off. In 
this Sort of Prefs, there is nothing but the Standard 
Preſſes. There ought to be one experienced Man, to 
whom the others ought to be obedient, to conduct the 
Preſſing, and to cut and chop the Marc as often-as it 
ſhall need. 


The particular Pieces of a ſlight Preſs. 
The two Cheeks, ſixteen Feet long, and about eigh- 


teen or twenty Inches thick. 

The Spindle, fifteen or ſixteen Feet long, and about 
three wide. _ 

The Head Piece, ſixteen Feet long, and about thir- 
teen or fourteen Inches thick. 

The croſs Timbers, fix Feet long, and about fix or 
ſeven Inches thick. 

The, Piles, twelve Feet long, and about twelve or 
thirteen Inches thick; | 

The Screw, ſeven or eight Feet long, about thirteen 
Inches thick to the ſpiral Line, and ſixteen Inches at 
the Bottom, fitted to a Square; this ſhould be notched. 
in that Place two Inches, for placing the Wheel. 

The Standard twelve Feet and a Half long, ſeven- 
teen or eighteen Inches broad in the Middle, and ten 


at the Ends, and eight or ten Inches thick in the Mid- 


dle, reduced to fix or ſeven at the Ends. 


The middle Wheel, nine Feet Diameter, and ten or | 


eleven Inches thick. 


The perpendicular Wheel of an equal Diameter, 
and five or fix Inches thick is every Part of the Tim- 


ber. | 
The Axel-iree ten or eleven Feet long, and t 


Inches D*ameter. 
The falſe Stillings, and the Pieces of Maye, ought 
to be the ſam? as in the other Preſſes in every Part. 
SM The 
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The Stillings, eighteen Feet long, and the . ſame 
Breadth and Thickneſs as in the other Preſſes, 
The Nave, as in the other Preſſes ; that is to ſay, 
ſeven or eight Feet long, and five ot fix Inches ſquare. 
This Deſcription of the different Sorts of Preſſes which 
are uſed in Champaign, together with the annexcd 
Plates, will, it is hoped, be ſurbcient to inſtruct a 
Workman how to erect either of the Sorts here ex- 
hibited. 
WOODS and Groves are the greateſt Ornaments to 
a Country Seat; therefore every Seat is greatly defec- 
tive without them; Wood and Water being abſolutely 
neceſſary to render a Place agreeable and pleaſant. 
Where there are Woods already grown to a large Size, 
ſo ſituated as to be taken into the Garden or Park, or ſo 
nearly adjoining, that an eaſy Communication may be 
made from the Garden to the Wood ; they may be ſo 
contrived by cutting winding Walks through them, as 
to render them the moſt delightful and pleaſant Parts of 
a Seat (eſpecially in the Heat of Summer,) when thoſe 
Walks afford a goodly Shade from the ſcorching Heat 
of the Sun. | 
As I have already treated of the Uſe and Beauty of 
Wilderneſſes, and have given Directions for making 
and planting them; I ſhall not enlarge much upon that 
Head in this Place; therefore I ſhall only give fome 
ſhort Inſtructions, for cutting and making theſe Wood 
Walks in thoſe Places where Perſons are fo happy 


as to have any grown Woods, ſo ſituated as to be near 


the Habitation, and are either taken into the Garden, 
or Walks made from the Houſe or Garden, leading to 
them ; as alſo how to plant and decorate the Sides of 
theſe Walks with Shrubs and Flowers, ſo as to render 
them agreeable and pleaſant; and then I ſhalt more 
fully treat of the Method to raiſe and improve \V oods, 
ſo as to be of the greateſt Advantage to the Poſſeſſor, 
and a publick Benefit to the Nation. 

Where Perſons have the Convenience of grown Woods 
near their Habitation, ſo that there may be an eaſy 
Communication from- one to the other, there will be lit- 
tle Occaſion for Wilderneſſes in the Garden; ſince the 
natural Woods may be ſo contrived, as to render them 
much pleaſanter than any new Plantation can poſſibly 
arrive to within the Compaſs of 20 Years, where the 
Trees make the greateſt Progreſs in their Growth ; and 
in ſuch Places where their Growth is ſlow, there cannot 
be expected Shade equal to the grown Woods, in double 
that Number of Years ; but there is not only the Plea- 
ſare of enjoying a preſent Shade from theſe Woods, but 
alſo a great Expence ſaved in the planting Wilderneſſes ; 
which, if they are large, and the Trees to be purchaſed, 
will amount to no ſmall Sum. | 

If the Wood is ſo ſituated, that the Garden may be 
contrived between the Houſe and that, then the Walk 
into the Wood ſhould be made as near to the Houſe as 


poſſible, that there may not be too much open Space 


to walk through in order to get into the Shade ; if the 
Wood is of ſmall Extent, then there will be a Neceſſity 


for twiſting the Walks pretty much, ſo as to make as 


wuch Walking as the Compaſs of Ground will admit; 
but -..cre ſhould be Care taken not to bring the Turns 
jo near each other, that the two Walks may be expoſed 


w each other, for want of a ſufficient Thickneſs of Wood 
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between; but where the Wood is large, the Twiſts of 
the Walks ſhould not approach nearer to each other than 
50 or 60 Feet; or in very large Woods they ſhould be 
at a greater Diſtance ; becauſe, when the under Wood 
is cut down, which will be abſolutely neceſſary every 
tenth or twelfth Year, according, to its Growth, then 
the Walks will be quite open, umi the under Wocd 
grows up again, unleſs a Border of Shrubs, intermixed 
with ſome Ever-greens, is planted by the Sides ot the 
Walks; which is what | would recommend, as this will 
greatly add to the Pieaſure of theſe Walks. 

Theſe Wood Walks ſhould not be leſs than 8 or 
9 Feet broad in fmall Woods; but in large ones 15 Feet 
will not be too much, and on each Side of the Walks. 
The Border of Shrubs and Ever-greens may be 9 or 10 
Feet broad ; which may be ſo managed, as to ſhut out 
the View from one Part of the Walk to the other, at 
thofe Times when the under Wood is cut down ; at 
which Times there will be an abſolute Occaſion for 
ſuch Plantations; and at all Times they will afford 
great Pleaſure, by adding to the Variety, as allo by 
their fragrant Odour. The particular Sorts of Shrubs 
which will thrive in the Shade of Woods, as alſo the 
Flowers proper to plant near theſe Walks, are mention- 
ed in ſeparate Lifts, at the End of this Work; fo 1 
ſhall not inſert them in this Place. 

The former Method which was practiſed in cutting 
theſe Walks through Woods, was to have them as ſtrait 


as poſſible; fo that there was much Trouble to make + 


Sights through the Woods, for Direction how to cut 
them; but where this was practiſed, every Tree which 

ſtood in the Line, good and bad, were cut down; and 
many Times boggy or bad Ground was taken into the 
Walks; fo that an Expence of Draining and Levelling, 
was n-ceſfary to render them proper for walking on; 
beſides this, there were many other Inconveniencies at- 

tending theſe ſtrait Cats thiough Woods, as, firit, by 
letting in a great Draught of Air, which in windy 
Weather renders the Walks unpleaſant ;. and theſe Cuts 
will alſo appear at a great Diſtance from the Woods, 
which will have a very bad Effect; therefore the mo- 
dern Practice of twiſting the Walks through Woods, is 
to be preferred. In cutting theſe Walks, there ſhould 
be particular Care taken to lead them over the ſmooth- 
eſt and ſoundeſt Part of the Ground; as alſo to avoid 
cutting down the good Trees; fo that whenever theſe. 
ſtand in the Way, it will be better to lead the Walk on 
one Side, than to have the Tree ſtand in the Middle; 
for although ſome Perſons may contend for the Beaut 

of ſuch Trees which are left ſtanding in Walks; yet it 
muſt be allowed, that unleſs the Walk is made much 
broader in thoſe Places than in the other, the Trees will. 
occaſion ObſtruQtions to the Walkers, eſpecially when 
two or three Perſons are walking together; ſo that it. 
will be much better to have the Walks entirely. clear 
from Trees; and where any large-ſpreading Tree 


ſtands near the Walk, to cut away the ſmall Wood, ſo 


as to make an Opening round the. Trees, where there 
may be ſome Seats placed, for Perſons to reſt under 
the Shade. The Turns made in theſe Walks ſhould be 
as eaſy and natural as poflible ; nor ſhould there be 
too many of them, for that will render the Walking 
through them diſagre eable ; therefore the great Skill. 

in 
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great . 
fear, will rather. prejudice than be of Uſe to, the Im- 
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in making of theſe Walks is, to make the Turns fo ea- 
ſy as not to appear like a Work of Art, nor to extend 
them ſtrait to ſo great Length, that Perſons who may 
be walking at a great Diſtance, may be expoſed io the 
Sight of each other ; both theſe Extremes ſhould be a- 
voided as much as poſſible, ſince they are equally diſ- 
agreeable to Perſons of true Taſte. When a Wood is 
roperly managed in this Way, and a fes Places pro- 
rly left like an open Grove, where there are ſome 
large Trees ſo ſituated as to form them, there can be 
no greater Ornament to a fine Seat, than ſuch a Wood. 
We ſhall now treat of the Culture of Woods for Profit 
to the Poſſeſſor, and for the publick Benefit of the Nation. 
The great Deſtruction of the Woods and Forreſts 


Which has been of late Years made in this Country, 


ſhould alarm every Perſon who wiſhes well to it; ſince 
there is nothing which ſeems more fatally to threaten a 
Weakening, if not a Diſſolution, of the Strength of 
this once famous and flouriſhing Nation, than the no- 
torious Decay of its Timber; and as this Devaſtation 
has ſpread through every Part of the Country, unleſs 
ſome Expedient be ſeriouſly and ſpeedily refolved on, 
to put a ſtop to this Deſtruftion of the Timber, and alſo 
for the future Increaſe of it, one of the moſt glorious 
Bulwarks of this Nation will, in a few Years, be want- 
ing to it, : 

And as there are ſmall Hopes of this being remedied 
by thoſe intruſted 'with the Care of the publick Woods, 
ſince their private Intereſt is ſo much advanced by 
deſtroying the Timber, which they were appointed to 
preſerve: unleſs private perſons can be prevailed on to 
improve their Eſtates, by encouraging the Growth of 
Timber, it is greatly to be feared, that in an Age there 


will be a Want of it for the Supply of the Navy; 


which, whenever it happens, mult put a Period to the 
Trade of this Country. | 

It has been often urged, by Perſons whoſe Judge- 
ment in other Affairs might be depended on, that the 
great Plantations, which, for ſeveral Years paſt, have 
been carried on in ſeveral Parts of this Kingdom, will 


be of publick Benefit, by the. Propagation of Timber; 


but in this they are greatly- miſtaken; for in moſt of 
the Plantations which have been made for Years paſt, 
there has been little Regard had to the Propagation of 
Timber; preſent Shade and Shelter have. been princi- 
pally conlidered ;.and in order to obtain theſe ſoon, 
great Numbers of Trees have been taken out of 
Woods, Hedge Rows, Ce. which, if they had re- 
mained in there. firſt Situation, might have afforded 
good Timber; but by being tranſplanted large, are ab- 
folutely rendered unfit for any Uſe but Fuel; fo that the 
antity of. Plantations which have been made, I 


provement of Timber; nor is there any other Method of 


increaſing the uſeful Timber of this Country, than by- 


ſowing the Seeds in the Places where they are to re- 


main; or in ſuch Situations, where. there are Plenty of 


Oaks in the Neighbourhood, if the Ground is properly 
fenced, to keep out Caitle and Vermin, the Acorns 
which drop from thoſe Trees will ſoon produce Plenty 


of young Trees; which, if properly taken care of, will 


ſoon grow to Woods. 


The two moſt ſubſtantial Timbers of this Country 
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are the Oæk and Che ſtnut; though the latter has been 
of late Years almoſt entirely deſtroyed in England; 
ſo that there are ſcarce any Remains of Trees of Size 
in the Woods at prefent ; but there can be no Doubt 
of this Tree having been one of the moſt common Trees 
of this Country, as may be proved by the Old Build- 
ings in moſt Parts of England; in which the greateſt 
Part of the Timber is Cheſtnut, But as I have already 
treated largely of the Method of propagating both 
theſe Trees for Profit, under their reſpective Titles, 
I ſhall not repeat it here. Next to theſe, the Elm is 
eſteeemed as a profitable Timber; but of theſe there 
are few cultivated in Woods, eſpecially in the South 
Part of Exglond, where they chiefly grow in Hedge 
Rows, or Plantations near * but in the North- 
welt Part of England, there are Numbers of very large 
Trees of the Witch Elm growing in Parks, and ſome 
in Woods, as if that Tree was a Native of this Coun- 
try, which has been much doubted ; though as this 
Tree propagates itſelf by Seeds, it may be deemed an 
indigenous Plant in England: 

The Beech is another Tree commop in the Woods, 
eſpecially on the chalky Hills of Buckinghamfbire, Kent, 
Suſſex, and Hampſbire, where there are ſome very large 


Woods, entirely of this Sort; ſome of which have 


been of long ſtanding, as appears by the Age of the 
Trees; but whether this Tree is x Native of this 
Country, has been a Point often diſputed. 

The Aſh is: a very profitable Tree, and of quick» 
Growth; ſo that in leſs than an Age; the Trees will 
arrive to a large Size from the Seeds; therefore a Per- 
ſon may hope to reap the Profits of his Labour, who 
ſows the Seeds; but this is not a beautiful Tree to 
ſtand near a Habitation, being late in the Spring in 
putting out its Leaves, and the firſt that ſheds them in 
Autumn; nor is it a friendly Tree to whatever grows near 
it, the Roots drawing away all the Nouriſhment of the» 
Ground; whereby the Trees or Plants which grow 
near are deprived of it; ſo that where the Aſh Tree: 
grows in Hedge Rows, the Hecges in a+ few- Years 
are entirely deſtroyed; and if they are in Paſture 
Grounds, and the Cows browze on them, the Butter 
made with their Milk, will be bad; for which Reaſon 
the Aſh ſhould be ſown ſeparate-in' Lands, which are 
incloſed, where Cattle ate not permitted to come, and 
at a Diſtance from the Habitation. h 

Upon ſandy or rocky Soils, the Scotch Pine will thrive - 
exceedingly, and turn to great Advantage to the 
Planter, provided the Plants are planted young, and 
treated in the Manner direded in the Article R- 
nur, to which the Reader is defired to turn to avoid 
Repetition. | | 

There are allo ſeveral aquatick Trees, which are ve-- 
ry profitable to thoſe who have low marſhy Lands, 
where the harder Kinds of Timber will not thrive ; 
theſe are the Poplars of ſeveral Sorts, the Willow, Al- 
der, Ec. but as-theſe, and all the other Kinds of Trees, 
have been fully treated of, both as to-their Propagation 
and Uſes, and alſo an Account of the different Soils in 
which each will thrive beſt, under their reſpe&ive 
tles; the Reader is referred to them for farther Infor- 
mation; and 1 ſhall next treat of the general Manage-- 
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ment ot Woods, of whatever Kinds of Trees they are 
compoſed. 
Where there are young Woods, great Care mult be 
taken of the Fences; for if Cattle ſhould get in among 
the Trees, they will, in a ſhort Time, do infinite Da- 
mage to them, by browzing on the Branches, or bark- 
ing the Trees; and during the firſt ten Years of their 
Growth, they ſhould be ſecured from Hares and Rab- 
bets ; otherwiſe, in ſevere Froſt, or when the Ground 
is covered with Snow, whereby they are deprived of 
other Food, they will get into the Woods, and eat off 
the Bark from the young Trees, and gnaw all the 
Branches within their Reach; fo that in a few Days, 
where there are Plenty of theſe Animals, there may be 
ſuch Deſtruction made among the young Trees, as can- 
not be retrieved, but by ebtting them down to the 
Greund ; which will be a Loſs of two or three Years; 
therefore thoſe Perſons who have the Care of young 
Woods, ſhould be very diligent in froſty Weather, in 
looking over the Trees, and ſtopping the Holes in the 
Pences, to keep out all Vermin. 
Another Care to be taken of young Woods, is the 
thinning the Trees from Time to Time, as they in- 
creaſe in their Growth; but in doing this, there 


muſt be great Caution uſed; for it ſhould be gradu- 


ally performed, ſo as not to open the Trees too much, 
to let the cold Air among them; which will greatly 
retard their Growth; nor ſhould the Trees be left fo 
cloſe, as to draw each other up Ike May-poles, but 
rather obſerve a Medium in this Work, cuiting down 
a few each Year, according as there may be Necellity 
for it, being careful not to permit thoſe to ſtand which 
may ſpoil the Growth of the neighbouring Trees, al- 
ways obſerving to leave thoſe 'I rees which are the moſt 
promiſing. 

The young Trees in theſe Woods ſhould not be lop- 
ad or pruned; for the more they are cut, the leſs they 
will increaſe in Bulk; every Branch which is cut off, 
will rob the Tree of its Nouriſhment, in Proportion to 
the Size of the Branch ; therefore the Hatchet ſhould 
not be ſuffered to come mto young Woods, unleſs in 
the Hands of ſk:lful-Perſons. 

Where Perſons have more Regard to the future Wel- 
fare of the Timber, than their immediate Profit, the 
under Wood ſhould be grubbed up, as the Trees ad- 
vance, that the Roots may have the whole Benefit of 
the Soil, and their Stems enjoy the free Air; without 


which; their Stems are generally covered with Mots; 


and their Growth greatly ſtinted ; as may be obſerved 
in all ſuch Woods, where there is any Quantity of un- 
der Wood remaining; in which Places it is rarely found, 
that the Trees do ever grow to a large Size ; therefore 
where large Timber is deſired, the Trees muſt have 
Room to extend their Roots and Branches, without 
which it cannot be expected; but from a covetous Tem- 
per, many People let their under Wood remain as long 
as it will live; for as the Timber increaſes, the under 
Wood will be gradually decaying, by the Shape and 
Drip of the large Trees; fo that by this Method the 
ber ſuffers more in a few Years, than the Value of 
the under Wood ; therefore, by endeavouring to have 
both, neither of them can be ſo good, as where they 
are ſeparately preſerved. 
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Tf Perſons who have Eſtates would be careful to nurſe 
up Tres in their Hedge Rows, it would in Time be. 
come a Fortune to their Succeſſors; as hereby the Tim- 
ber growing in the Hedges may be worth more than the 
Freehold of the Eſtate, which has often been the Caſe 
with Eſtates, from which their Poſſeſſors have cut down 
Timber for Fortunes for their younger Children ; the 
Frequency of this ſhould encourage Perſons to be a 
little more attentive to the Growth and Preſervation ff 
young Woods ; ſince the Expence and Trouble is not 

eat, and the future Profit very certain; beſides, the 

leaſure of ſeeing Trees of a Man's own ſowing make 
yearly Advances, mult be very great to thoſe who have 
any Reliſh for Country Amuſements. 

There are ſeveral Perſons who plant Copſes for cut- 
ting every 10 or 12 Years, according to their Growth, 
Theſe are uſually planted in Autumn, either with Stools 
or young Plants, which are drawn out of the Woods; 
the latter ſhould always be preferred to the former. 
Theſe Copſes are commonly planted with ſeveral Sorts 
of Trees, as Oak, Beech, Cheſtnut, Ah, Birch, 
Willow, Se.; but the Aſh and Cheſtnut are the moſt 
profitable, where they grow kindly ; becauſe the Poles 
of Aſh are very valuable; theſe alſo are good for 
Hoops; fo that there is no Danger of wanting Sale for 
theſe Copſe Woods when they are fat fer cutting; but 
where the Copſes are intended to remain, there ſhould 
he no Standard Trees left for Timber; becauſe as the 
Heads of the Trees ſpread, and overtop the under Wood, 
it will cauſe that to deray; and where the Standards are 
left on the Stumps of the Copſe Wood, they will never 
grow to a large Size; nor will the Timber be ſo valua- 
ble as that produced immediately from a young Root; 
therefore whoever will make the Experiment, will be 
convinced, that it is more. for the Advantage of both, 
to keep them in diſtin Woods. 

But where Perſons plant Copſes on Land free from 
Trees, it will be the better Method to fow the Seeds, 
eſpecially if Cheſtnut, Oak or Beech, are the Trees 
intended ; for although it is a prevailing Opinion with 
the Generality of Perſons, that by planting they ſave 
Time, yet I am ſure of the contrary ; for it the ſeed- 
ling Plants are kept clear from Weeds, they will in 8 
or 10 Years out-grow thoſe which are planted ; and 
theſe unremoved Copſes will continue much longer 


in Vigour than the other; ſo that for either Timber 


or Copſe Wood, the beſt Method is to prepare the 
Ground well, and ſecure the Fences, and ſow the 


Seeds; which is ſo far from loſing, that in 20 Years it 


will be found to gain Time; which is what every 
Planter wiſhes to do. | 

The uſual Time of felling Timber is from November 
to February + at which Time the Sap in the Trees is 
hardened ; for when the Sap is flowing in the Trees, 
if they are cut down, the Worm will take the, Timber, 
and cauſe it td decay very ſoon; therefore if the Dura- 
bleneſs of the Timber is conſidered, the Frees ſhould 
always be cut in the Winter Months; but as the Bark 


of the Oak is ſo valuable for tanning Leather, there 


has been a Law paſſed, to oblige Perſons to cut theſe 
Trees during the Spring Seaſon, when the Bark will 
readily peel off ; by which the Timber is rendered un- 
lit for building either Ships or Houſes, as it will be 
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very ſubjeQ to caſt, rift, or twine, »nd the Worm 
will ſoon take it; therefore it would be more for the 
publick Benefit, if a Law were enaQted to oblige 
every Perſon to ſtrip off the Bark of ſuch Trees, as 
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are deſigne! to be cut down id the Spring icaviag 
the "Trees with their Branches ſtanding till the Ioliow- 
ing Winter; which will be found te an:wer beth Pur- 
pulcs well, 
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ANTHIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 438. Tab 
252. Lin. Gen. PI 937. Leſſer Burdock. 
The Charatlers are, 

It hath male and female Flowers on the fame Plant. 
The male Flawers bave a common ſcaly Empalement ; th 
are compoſed of ſeveral tubulous Funnel-jſhaped Florets, 
ewbich are equal, and diſpoſed in a Hemiſphere ; they are 
cut into 5 Segments at the Top, and have each 5 very ſmall 
Stamina, terminated by erett parallel Summits. The fe- 
male Flowers are fituated under the male by Pairs; hg 
have no Petals, or Stamina, but they are ſucceeded by a- 
long, oval, prickly Fruit, having 2 Cel, each including 
1 oblong Seed, convex on one Side, and plain on the other. 
The Species are, 

1. XANTAIUM caule inermi, aculeis fructibus erectis. 
Leſſer Burdock with an unarmed Stalk, and the Spines 
of the Fruit ere. Nantbium ſive lappa minor. J. B. 3. 
572. Xantbium or leſſer Burdock. 

2. XANTHIUM caule inermi, aculeis ſruflibus incurvis. 
Leſſer Burdock with an unarmed Stalk, and incurved 
Spines to the Fruit, Xanthium ro ma j us, fructu 
aculeis aduncis munita. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 439. Greater 
Canada Burdock, bearing a Fruit armed with crooked 
Spines. 

3. XaxTmuM /pinis ternatis. Hort. Upſ. 283. 
Leſſer Burdock, having triple Spines. Xanthium Lu- 
ſtanicum Sp noſum. Fur. Bat. Prickly Portugal leſſer 
Burdock. 

4. XANTHIUM caule inermi, aculeis fruclibut, longiſſims 


ereflis fimplicibus. Leſſer Burdock with an unarmed Stalk, 


and very long ere & Spines to the Fruit which are ſingle. 

'The tt Sort grows naturally in Eurepe, and allo in 
India, from whence I have reccived the Seeds; it has 
been found growing wild in, a few Places in England, 
but of late Years it has not been ſeen in thoſe Places. 
1 did once ſee it growing in the Road near Dulwich 
College. The Stalk of this Plant is round, and has 
many black Spots; it riſes in good Ground, 2 Feet 
high, ſending. out a few ſide Branches. The Leaves 
ſtand on ſlender Foot Stalks, which are near 4 Inches 
long. From the Wings of the Stalks ariſe the Foot 
Stalks of the Flowers The Leaves are almoſt Heart- 
ſhaped, but ſome of the larger are cut on their Sides 
into 3 acute Lobes; they are irregularly indented on 
their Edges, end in acute Points, and are of a pale 
green on their under Side, but of a dark green on their 
upper. The Flowers are produced in. looſe Spikes, the 
male Flowers growing at the Top, and the female 
Flowers under them; they are of an herbaceous Colour, 
and are collected into roundiſh Heads. Ihe female 


Flowers are ſucceeded by oblong oval Fruit, cloſely 


armed with ſhort erect Spines. This Plant flowers in 
July, and the Sceds ripen in Autumn. 
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This Plant has been much eſteemed by ſome HN 
ans, for the Cure of ſcrophulous Tumours, aud alfo in 
Leproſies, but is rarely now uſed. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in North America. The 
Stalks of this are much thicker, and rife higher than 
thoſe of the firſt ; the Leaves are not hollowed at their 
Baſe, nor are they divided fo deeply en their Sides, as 
thoſe of the firſt; they are unequally indented on their 
Edges, and have 3 ſtrong longitudinal Veins, but are of 
the ſame Colour with the former. The Flowers are 
produced in ſhorter and looſer Spikes. The Fruit are 
much larger, and are armed with ſtronger Spines which 
are incurved, This flowers in Auguſt, and in. warm 
Seaſons the Fruit will ripen in Autumn, 

The 3d Sert grows naturaliy in Portugal and Spain. 

The Stalks of this riſe 3 Feet high, and ſend out ma- 
ny Branches the whole Length; theſe are garnifhed 
with oblong Leaves which are indented on their Edges, 
and end in acute Points; they are from 2 to 3 Inches 
long, and three Qharters of an Inch broad, of a dark 
green on their upper Side, but hoary on their under, 
having wo ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers come out 
from the Side of -the Branches, 2 or 3 at each Place, 
one of which is female, and is ſucceeded by oblong 
oval Fruit armed with flender ſharp Spines which are 
erect. The Stalks and Branches are armed with long, 
(tiff, triple "Thorns on every Side, which renders it 
dangerous to handle them. This flowers in July and 
Auguſt, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 
The 4th Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Heouftoun, 
in the Year 1730, growing naturally at La Fera 275 3 
this Plant rarely grows more than 6 or 7 Inches high. 
The Leaves are ſmall, and ſhaped like thoſe of the 
ſecond Sort; the Flowers are produced in looſe Spikes 
at the Top of the Stalks; the Fruit is as large as thoſe 
of the ſecond Sort, but the Spines are flender, ſingle, 
and ſtrait. This flowers about the ſame Time with the 
third Sort, but, unleſs the Autumn proves warm, the 
Seeds will not ripen in England. 

All theſe Plants are annual. The firſt will come up 
from the Seeds which fall in Autumn, and requires no 
other Care but to thin the Plants where they are too cloſe, 
and keep them clear from Weeds ; the ſecond Sort for- 
merly was as eaſily cultivated, and came up from the 
ſelf-ſown Seeds as readily, and rarely failed to ripen its 
Seeds, but of late Years the Autumn has proved ſo bad, 
that the Seeds have not come to Maturity. 

The zd Sort will perfect its Seeds ſome Years on (elf. 
ſown Plants, but, as they ſometimes fail, the ſure Way 
is to raiſe the Plants on a gentle hot Bed, and afr-r 
they have obtained Strength, plant them on a warm 
Border on a lean Soil, which will ſtint the Plants in their 
Growth, and cauſe them to be more fruitful for when 


they 
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they are planted in rich Ground, the Plants will grow 
to a large Size, and will not produce Flowers till late in 
Autumn, fo the Seeds will not ripen. 

The 4th Sort muſt be raiſed on a hot Bed in the 
Spring, and the Plants ſhould be tranſplanted each into 
a ſmall Pot, and plunged into a freſh hot Bed, to bring 
them forward. After they have obtained Strength, they 
ſhould be inured to the free Air gradually, and in June 
ſome of the Plants may be turned out of the Pots, pre- 

ſerving the Ball of Earth to their Roots, and planted in 
a South Border, where, if the Seaſon proves favourable, 
they will perfect their Seeds. 

All theſe Plants delight to grow in a rich moiſt Soil. 

XANTHOXYLUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 335. The 
Tooth-ach Tree. 

The Charafers are, 

The Flower has no Empalement, but has 5 oval Petals, 
and 5 flender Stamina, longer than the Petals, termi- 
nated by furrowed Summits ; it bas 3 Germina which are 
united at their Baſe, baving each a lateral Siyle crowned 
by obtuſe Stigmas. The Germina afterward become fo 
man Capſules, each containing 1 roundiſh, bard, ſhining 
"Seed 

The Species are, 

I. XANTHOXYLUM foliis pinnatis, feliclis lanceslatis 
ferratis petiolatis. Tooth-ach Tree with winged Leaves 
having Spear-ſhaped ſawed Lobes growing on Foot 
Stalks. Xantboxylon ſpinoſum, lentiſci lor gioribus foliir, 
 evwonymi frutlu capſulari. Cateſb. Carolin. 1. p. 26. 
Prickly Tooth-ach Tree with longer Maſtich-Tree 
_Leaves, and Capſules to the Fruit like that of the Spin- 
dle Tree. 

2. XAaNTHOXYLUM foliis pinnatis, foliolis oblonge- 
ovalis integerrimis ſeſſilibus. Tooth-ach Tree with 
winged Leaves having oblong, oval, entire Lobes with- 
out Foot Stalks, commonly called broad leaved Tooth- 
ache Tree. | | 
The 1 Sort grows naturally in South Carolina, where 
it riſes 15 or 16 Feet high. The Stem is woody, and 
about a Foot thick, covered with a whitiſh rough Bark, 
and armed with ſhort thick Spines ; theſe grow to a 
large Size as the Trunk increaſes in Bulk, ſo as to be- 
come Protuberances terminating in Spines. The Leaves 
are ſometimes placed by Pairs, and at others they 
ſtand without Order; they are compoſed of 3, 4, 

.or 5 Pair of Spear-ſhaped Lobes placed oppoſite, 
terminated by an odd one; they are of a deep green 
on their upper Side, and of a yellowiſh green below, 
a little ſawed on their Edges, and ſtand on ſhort Foot 
Stalks. At the End of the Branches come forth the 
Foot Stalks which ſuſtain the Flowers; theſe branch 
out, and form a loofe Panicle. The Flowers are 
compoſed of .5 white Petals, which are ſmall, and 
having no Cover, they are by ſome called the Em- 

alement; but being of a different Colour from the 
1 ſhall take the Liberty to ſtile them Petals. 
Within theſe are ſituated 5 Stamina which are termi- 
nated by reddiſh Summits, and in the hermaphrodite 
Flowers there are 3 Styles faſtened to the Side of the 
emen. After the Flower is paſt, the Germen turns 
to a roundiſh four-cornered Capſule, each containing 1 
roundiſh, hard, ſhining Seed. It is ſometimes called 
Pellitory Tree. 
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This has been generally confounded with the prickly 
yellow Wood or yellow Hercules of Sir Hans Sloane, but 
is very different from that; for in the West- Indies it 
is one of their ſargeſt Timber Trees, and the Speci- 


mens, which I have received from Jamaica, are very 


different from thoſe of Carolina. The Leaves of the 
former are twice as large as thoſe of the latter ; the 
Lobes of the Leaves are almoſt 3 Inches long, and 
an Inch and a Half broad; they fit cloſe to the Foot 
Stalk, and the Leaves are equaily winged, having no 
ſingle Lobe at the End. The Flowers of this I have 
not ſeen, but the Capſules have 5 Cells, each contain- 
ing 1 black, ſhining, hard Seed. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Pen/yivania ard Ma- 
ry/and ; this hath a woody Stem, which riſes 10 or 12 
Feet high, ſending, out many Branches toward the 
Top; theſe have a purpliſh Bark, and are armed with 
ſhort thick Spines ſtanding by Pairs. The Leaves are 
vnequally winged, and are compoſed of 4 or 5 Pair of 
oblong oval Lobes, terminated by an odd one; theſe 
ſtand cloſe to the Mid-rib, having no Foot Stalks. The 
Mid-rib is armed on the under Side with ſome ſmall 
Spines. The upper Side of the Leaves is of a deep 
green ; their under Side is of a pale green ; they have 
a warm biting Taſte, The Bark of the Tree is uſed 
for curing the Tooth-ach, from whence it has the Name. 
The Flowers grow in looſe Panicles like thoſe of the 
former Sort, and theſe are ſucceeded by Fruit with 5 
Cells, each including 1 hard ſhining Seed. 

Theſe Plants are generally propagated by Seeds, but 
as theſe never ripen in this Country, they muſt be pro- 
cured from thoſe Places where they naturally grow, 
When the Seeds arrive in England, they ſhould be ſoun 
in Pots filled with light Earth as ſoon as poſſible, for 
they do not gro& the firſt Year ; and when they are 
kept out of the Ground till Spring, they frequently 
lie 2 Years in the Ground before the Plants appear; 
therefore the Pots ſhould be plunged into the Ground 
up to their Rims, in an Eaſt aſpected Border, where 
they may remain during the Summer; this will pre- 
vent the Earth in the Pots from drying too faſt, which 
it is very apt to do when the Pots are ſet on the Ground 
in the Sun. The only Care to be taken of the Seeds, 
is, to keep the Pots conſtantly clean from Weeds, and 
in very dry Weather reireſh them now and then with 
Water. In Autumn the Pots ſhould be placed 
under a common hot Bed Frame, where they may be 
ſcreened from Froſt, or elſe plunged into the Ground 
in a warm Border, and covered with Tan to keep out 
the Froſt and the following Spring they mould be 
plunged. into a hot Bed, which will bring up the 
Plants. When theſe appear, they muſt be frequently, 
but ſparingly, watered, and kept clean from Weeds ; 
and, as the Summer advances, they ſhould be gradu- 
ally inured to bear the open Air, into which they 
ſhould be removed in June, placing them in a ſheltered 
Situation, where they may remain till Autumn,' when 
they muſt be placed in a hot Bed Frame to ſhelter 
them in Winter. . The Spring following before the 
Plants begin to ſhoot, they ſhould be carefully taken 


up, and each planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot ; theſe 
may be plunged into a gentle hot Bed, which will 
torward them greatly in putting out new Roots, The 
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aſter Care muſt be to ſhelter them for a Year or two 
in Wonter, until the Plants have gotten Strength; then 
in the Spring, after the Danger of Froſt is over, ſome 
of them may be turned out of the Pots, and planted 
in the full Ground in a warm ſheltered Situation, where 
the ſecond Sort will thrive very well, and refiſt the 
Cold; but the -firſt is not quite fo hardy, fo theſe may 
be planted againſt a South Wall, where they will thrive 
very well, Some of the Plants of this Sort had been 
planted in the open Air, in the Chelſea Garden, ſome 
Years, where they had thriven and endured the Cold 
without any Covering, but the ſevere Winter, in 1740, 
deſtroyed them all. Theſe Plants may be increaſed by 
cutting off ſome of their ſtrong Roots, preſerving their 
Fibres to them, and theſe planted in Pots filled with 
light Earth, plunging them into a moderate hot Bed, 
which will cauſe them to puſh out, and become Plants ; 
but theſe will not tbrive fo well, nor grow near ſo large 
as thoſe which are raiſed from Seeds. 

XERANTHEMUM. Towrn. I-ff. R. H. 499. Tab. 
264. Lin. Gen. Pl. 851. Eternal Flower, or Ptarmica, 
wuigd. 

The CheraHers are, 

The Flower i; compoſed of hermaphrodite and female 
Florets, which have one common ſcaly Empalement. The 
bermaphrodite Florets, which form the Diſt are Funnel- 
ſhaped, 222 and cut into 5 Points ; the female Fla- 
rets, which compoſe the Border or Rays, are tubulous, and 
cut into 5 leſs equal Points ; the bermaphredite Flerets 
bave 5 ſbort Stamina terminated by cylindrical Summits, 
and ſhort Germen, ſupporting a lender Style, crowned 
by a bifid Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes an 
eblong Seed crowned cui th Hairs, which ripens in the Em- 
palement. The female Floreis have nb Stamina, but their 


Germen, Sjyles, and Seeds are the ſame as the bermaphro- 


ite. 
The Speoios are, 


t. XERANTHEMUM -folirs lanceolatis patentibut. Lin. 


Sp. Pl. 857. Eternal Flower with fpreading Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves. MXerantbemum flore fimplici purpurco majore. H. 

I.. Eternal Flower, with a larger purple ſingle Flower, 
commonly called Ptarmica. | 

2. XERANTHEMUM ii lincari lanceolatis utringue 
'tomentoſis. Eternal Flower with linear Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves downy on their under Side. Xeranthemum flare 
ſimplici purpur eo.minore. Teurn. Inſl. R. H. 499. Eter- 
nal Flower with a fmaller ſingle purple Flower. 

3. XERANTHEMUM foliis lineari lanceelatit, copitulis 
- exhndraceis, ſemine maximo. Eternal Flower with linear 

ear-ſhaped Leaves, cylindrical Heads, and a very 
.darge Seed. MXeranthemum flor e purpures fimplici min imo, 
ſemine maxi mo. H. L. Eternal Flower with the: ſmalleſt 
ſingle purple Flower, and the largeſt Seed. | 

4. XERANTHEMUM fruticeſum erectum, ſaliit lances- 
. datir, ramis unifloris ſubnudis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 658. Shrubby 
erect Eternal Flower with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and 
almoſt naked Branches bearing one Flower. FXerantbe- 
mum fementoſum latifolium, flare moximo. Burman. Pl. 
Afr. 1118. Tab. 66. fig. 2 Broad-leaved woolly Eternal 
Flower with the largeſt-Flower. 

5. XERANTHEMUM coulibus fr uteſcentil us provelutis, 
faliis tamentofic recurvatys Lin. Sp. Fl. $58. Eternal Flower 
_ _ y trailing Stalks, and do way rect rved Leaves, 

Var. . 1 
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Keranthimeides procumbens, polii folio. Hort. Elth. 423. 
TY Baſtard Eternal Flower with a Mountain Poley 
af. 

6. XERANTHEMUM ramis uniflaris imbricatis, ſoliit 
ebſoletis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 859. Eternal Flower with Branches 
terminated by one imbricated Flower, and obſolete 
Leaves. Xerantbemum ramoſum, Fug ſquamsſis linea- 
ribus, floribus argenteis. Burm. Pl. Afr. Tab. 67. fig. 2. 
Branching Eternal Flower with ſmall linear ſcaly Leaves, 
and filvery Flowers. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in 4ufria, and fome 
Parts of Italy, but has been long cultivated in the Exg- 
liſh Gardens for Ornament. Ot this there are the fol- 
lowing Varieties ; one with a large ſingle white Flower; 
the purple and white with double Flowers, though theſe 
only differ in the Colour and Multiplicity of Petals in 
their Flowers, ſo are not mentioned as diſtin@ Species, 
yet where their Seeds are carefully ſaved ſeparate, they 
are generally conſtant. 

Theſe Plants are annual; they have a ſlender branch- 
ing Stalk, which is covered with a white Down, angu- 


lar, and furrowed; it riſes about 2 Feet high, and.is 


garniſhed with Spear- ſhaped Leaves an Inch and à Half 
long, and a Quarter of an Inch broad, which are hoa- 
ry, ſuting cloſe to the Stalk, but ſpread out frpm it. 
The Stalk divides into 4 or 5 Branches; theſe are gar- 
niſhed with a few Leaves at their lower Parts, of the 
ſame Shape with the other, but are leſs. The upper 
Part of the Branches is naked, and ſuſtains 1 Flawer at 
the Top, compoſed of ſeveral female hermaphrodite 
Flowers included in one common ſcaly Empalement 
of a ſilvery Colour. The Florets are ſucceeded by ob- 
long Seeds crowned with Hairs. The Petals of theſe 
Flowers are dry, fo if they are gathered perfed ly dry, 
and kept from the Air, they will retain their Beauty a 
long Time ; they flower in Tu, Auguſt and. Bp , 
and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in /taly. The Stalks pf 
this do not riſe much more than a Foot high, and do not 
branch ſo much as the former. "I he ves are nar- 
rower, and the whole Plant very hoary. The Flowers 
are not half fo large as thoſe of the former, and the 
Scales of their Empalements are very neat and ſilvery. 
This flowers at the ſame Time as the former. 

"The 3d Sort grows naturally in the Leyant ; this riſes 
about the ſame Height as the firſt Sort. The Leaves 
are narrower, and are placed cloſer on the Stalks to the 
Top. In other ReſpeQs the Plants are very like, but 
the Flowers are much leſs, of a paler purple Colour, 


and have a cylindrical Empalement. The Seeds are ve- 


ry large, and ſeldom more than 3 or 4 in each Head. 
his Flowers about the fame Time as the firſt, 

Theſe Flowers were formerly much more cultivated 
in the Engliſh Gardens than at preſent, eſpecially the 
2 Sorts with double Flowers, which the Gardeners near 
London propagated in great Plenty for their Flowers, 
which they brought to Market in the Winter Seaſdu, 
to adorn'Roomis, to fupply the Place of other Flowers 
which are not eaſy to. be procured at that Seaſon; for 


-theſe, being gathered when they are fully blown. and 


carefully dried, will continue freſh and beautiful many 
Months; but as there are no other Colours in theſe Flow- 
ers but white and purple, 9 had a Method 
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of dipping them into various Tinctures, ſo as to have 
ſome of a fine blue, others ſcarlet, and ſome red, which 
made a pretty Variety; and, if they were rightly ſtained, 
and afterwards hung up till they were thorough dry, 
they would continue their Colours as long as the Flow- 
ers laſted. The Stalks of the Flowers were not ſet in 
Water, but the Pots or Glaſſes were half filled with dry 
Sand, into which the Stalks were placed, and in theſe 
they would continue in Beauty the whole Winter. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which may 
be ſown either in the Spring or Autumn. on a Border of 
light Earth, but the latter Seaſon is preferable, for thoſe 
Plants which come up in Autumn will flower ſooner. 
The Flowers will be doubler and much larger than thoſe 
which are ſown in the Spring, and from theſe good 
Seeds may be always obtained, whereas the Spring Plants 
many Times fail in cold Years, and in hot dry Seafons 
the Plants do not grow to any Size. 

When the Plants come up, and are about 2 Inches 
high, they -ſhould be pricked out into another Bor- 


der under a warm Wall, Pale, or Hedge, at about 
4 of 5 Inches Diſtance from each other, or into the 


Barders of the Flower Garden. In this Place the Plants 
will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters extreme- 
ly well, and in the Spring will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds, for they may re- 
Main in the ſame Place for good. In Funethey will be- 

in to flower, and the Beginning of Fuly they will be 

t to gather for drying; but a few of the beſt and moſt 
double Flowers of each Kind ſhould be ſuffered to re- 
main for Seed, which in about 6 Weeks or two Months 
Time, will be ripe, and the Plants will periſh ſoon after; 
ſo that the Seeds muſt be annually ſown, in order to 
preſerve the Kinds. | | 

The 4th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of God 
Hope ; this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk, 3 or 4 Feet high, 
dividing into 4 or 5 Branches, whoſe lower Parts are 
garniſhed with thick-pointed Leaves, about 2 Inches 
long and 1 broad, which are hoary on their under Side, 
and are ranged without Order. The upper Part of the 
Branches are naked, and are terminated by one large 

low Flower compoſed of many oblong acute-pointed 
— in the Border, and the Middle or Diſk, which is 
prominent, is made up of hermaphrodite Florets which 
are of. a ſplendid yellow Colour. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hepr. The Stalks of this Sort are very flender, lig- 
neous, and trail on the Ground; they extend 3 or 4 
Feet in Length, and are garniſhed, with ſmall filvery 
Leaves placed without Order, which fit cloſe to the 
Stalks, and are reflexed. The Flowers are produced 
from the Wings of the Branches, ſometimes one, and at 
others 2 or 3 Flowers ariſe at the ſame Point.; theſe 
have ſcaly 3 their Border or Rays are 
compoſed of many ſemale Florets of a white Colour, 
and their Middle of hermaphrodite Florets; theſe are 
ſ. ceeded by oblong Seeds crowned with Hairs. This 
Plant flowers in July and Auguſt, but the Seeds ſeldom 
ripen in England. 0 

The Gth Sort is a Native of the Country near the 
C of Good Hep; this has a ſhrubby branchiag Stalk, 
which riſes 3 or 4 Feet high. The Branches are ſlender, 
and like thoſe of the Spauiſb Broom but are hoary ; 
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theſe have very ſmall Leaves reſembling Scales, which 


ſit cloſe to the Branches; they are narrow, and hoar 0 
ending in acute Points. The Stalks are each termina- 
ted by one large ſilvery Flower, having a ſtiff dry ſcaly 
Empalement. The Rays of the Flower are compoſed 
of many dry female Florets, and the Diſk or Middle is 
made up of hermaphrodite Florets ; theſe are ſucceeded 


by oblong Seeds crowned with Hairs, which do not ri- 


pen in England, 

As theſe Plants do not ripen their Seeds in England, 
age are propogated by Cuttings, which if planted on 
a Bed of light Earth, during any of the Summer 
Months, and ſhaded from the Sun, will put out Roots, 
When theſe have gotten ſufficient Roots, they ſhould 
be carefully taken up, and planted into ſeparate Pots 
filled with light Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situation 
till they have taken freſh Root; then they may be re- 
moved to a ſheltered Situation, where they may have 
more Sun, and here they may remain till Autumn, 
when they muſt be removed into Shelter, for they are 
too tender to live abroad through the Winter in Eng- 
land, though they do not require any artificial Warmth, 
I have kept theſe Plants in a common hot Bed Frame 
all Winter, expoſing them always to the open Air in 


mild Weather, but covering them in Froſt, and theſe 


Plants have been ſtronger, and have flowered better 
than thoſe which were placed in the Green-houſe; fo 
that I would recommend this Method of "Treatment as 
the beſt, for the Plants are apt to draw up weak in a 


- Green-houſe, and that prevents their flowering ; nor are 


the Plants near ſo handſome as thoſe which are more 
expoſed to the open Air. | 

In the Summer Time they ſhould be placed abroad 
in a ſheltered Situation with other hardy exotick Plants, 


and in dry Weather they will require to be often wa- 


tered, for they are thirſty Plants, but in Winter it ſhould 
be ſparingly given to them. As theſe Plants are not of 


long Duration, there ſhould be young Plants propagated 
to ſucceed them, for if they live 4 or 5 Years, it is 


full long enough, becauſe after that Age, they become 
unſightly. 


XIMENIA. Plum. Gen. Nev. 6. Tab. 21. Lin. Gen. 


Nl. 1105. 


The Charadlers are, | 
The Flower bas a ſmall Empalement of 3 Leaves, which 


falls off ; it bas 1 Bell. ſbaped Petal cu into 3 Segments 


at the Top, which turn backward; it bas 3 ſhort Awl- 
ſhaped Stamina, terminated by fingle Summits, and a ſmall 
val Germen, ſituated under the Flower, ſupporting a very 
ſtort Style crowned by a beaded Stigma. The Germen af- 
terward turns to an oval fleſby Berry, including an oval 
Nut with 1 Cell, containing 1 Seed of the ſame Form. 
The Species are, | 
1. X1MEN1 A foliis ſolitariis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1193. JI. 
menia with ſingle Leaves. Aimenia aculeata flore villoſo, 


„uu luteo. Plum. Gen. 6. Prickly Ainenia with a hairy 


lower and a yellow Fruit, | . 
2. XimENIA foliis geminis, Lin. Sp. Pl. 1194. Xime- 
nia with Twin Leaves. Agibalid. Alpin. Egypt. 38. 

The 1ſt Scrt grows naturally in the Iſlands of the 


Weſt Indies; it rites with a woody Stalk 20 Feet high, 


ſending out ſeveral Branches on every Side, which are 
armed with Thorns, and garniſhed with —— 
| ves 
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Leaves ſtanding round the Branches without Order. The 
Flowers are produced at the End of the Branches; they 
have 1 Bell ſhaped Petal cut almoſt to the Bottom into 
3 Segments which are rolled backward, and are hairy; 
within they are of a yellow Colour, and are ſucceeded 
by an oblong oval fleſhy Fruit ſhaped like a Plum, in- 
cluding a hard Nut of the ſame Form. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Egypt, where it be- 
comes a Tree of middling Size. The Stem is large and 
woody; the Branches are ſlender and ſtiff; they have a 
green Park, and are armed with ſtrong Spines; the 
Leaves come out by Pairs; they are larger than thoſe 
of the Box Tree, and end in Points, but arc of the like 
Conſiſtence and Colour. The Flowers come out on 
the. Side of the Branches; they are ſhaped like thoſe of 
Hyacinth, but are ſmall, and of a white Colour; theſe 
are ſucceeded by oblong black Berries including an oval 
Nut having one Kernel or Seed. 

Both theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, which muſt 
be procured from the Countries where they grow natu- 
rally; theſe ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with light 
Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark. 
It the Seeds are freſh, the Plants-will appear in 5 Weeks 
or 2 Months. When theſe are about 3 Inches high, 
they mult be each carefully tranſplanted into a ſeparate 
fmall Pot filled with light Earth, and-plunged into a 
good hot Bed of Tanners Bark, where they muſt be 
ſhaded from the Sun, tifl they have taken new Root; 
then they muſt be treated as other tender Plants from 
the warm Covatries. During the firſt Summer they 
may be kept in the Tan Bed under Frames, where 
they will thrive better than in the Stove, but in Autumn, 
when the Nights grow cool, they : ſhould be removed 
into the + Stove and plunged into the Tan Bed, and in 
this they ſhould always be kept, obſerving to ſhift them 

into larger Pots when they require it, and in Summer, 


when the Seaſon is warm, they ſhould have a large 


Share of free Air admitted to them. With this Ma- 
nagement the Plants will thrive well, but they cannot be 
expected to flower very ſoon in this Country. 
' XIPHIONor Xipbium. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 362. Tab. 
189. Iris. Lin. Gen. Pl. 57. Bulbous Iris, or Flower- 
de luce. f 

The Gharaclers are, 

The Flowers bade each a permanent Spaiba or Sheath ; 
they bave 6 Petals, the 7 outer broad, obtuſe, and reflexed, 
and the inner erefA, pointed, and joined to the other at 
their Baſe ; they have 3 Awl- ſhaped Stamina hich lie 
upon the reflexed Petals, and are terminated by oblong de- 
preſſed Summits, and an oblong Germen under the Flower, 
Supporting a ſbort Style crowned by a tripartite Stigma. 
The Germen afterward becomes an oblong angular Capſule 
with 3 Cells, filled with roundiſh Seeds. 

The Spectes are, 

1. Xirniux foliis carinatis caule longinribus. Bulbous 
Iris with Keel-ſhaped Leaves which are longer than the 
Stalk. Nipbion Perficum præcex, flore variegats. Tourn, 
Inſt. R. H. 363. Early Per fron Bulbous Iris with a varie- 
gated Flower. 

2. XIrniuu foliis ſubulato-coniculatis, caule brevis 
vribus. Bulbous Iris with channeled Awl-ſhaped Leaves 
which are ſhorter than the Stalk. {ris hulleſa, flore ceru- 


KI | 
les violaces. C. B. P. 38. Bulbous Iris with a blue Violet 


Flower. 

3. Xientum foliis ſubulata-canaliculatit, floridus ma- 

joribus. Bulbous Iris with channeled Awkſhaped Leaves, 
and larger Flowers. Xiphion latifolium, caule donatum, 
flore cærules. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 363. Broad-leaved Bul- 
bous Iris having a Stalk and a blue Flower. 
4. XtymruM foliis planis caule longioribus. Bulbous 
Iris with plain Leaves which are longer than the Stalk. 
Iris bulbsſa latifolia, flore ceruleo J. B. 2.103. Broad- 
leaved Bulbous Iris with a blue Flower. 

The 1 Sort grows naturally at Perſia, but has been 
many Years cultivated in the Engliſh Gardens for the 
Beauty of its Flowers; it has an oval bulbous Root, 
from which come out 5 or 6 pale green Leaves hollow- 
ed like the Keel of a Boat; they are about 6 Inches 
long, and 1 broad at the Baſe, ending in Points. Be- 
tween theſe the- Flower Stalk ariſes, which is ſeldom 
above 3 Inches high, ſupporting 1 or 2 Flowers, which 
are included in Spathæ (or Sheaths) ; theſe have 3 ere& 
Petals called Standards, which are of a pale Sky blue 
Colour, and 3 reflexed Petals called Falls, which 
on their Outſide are of the ſome Colour, but the Lip 
has a yellow Streak running through the Middle, and 
on each Side are many dark Spots, with one large deep 
purple Spot at the Bottom. Theſe Flowers have a very 
fragrant Scent, and-generally appear in February, which 
rendꝭrs them more valuable. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the warm Parts of 
Europe. There are ſeveral Varieties of this Species: 
the moſt common Sort is blue, but there is one with a 
yellow, and another with a white Flower; one with a 
blue Flower having white Falls, another with yellow 
Falls, one with a Violet-coloured Flower having blue 
Falls, with ſome others, but theſe are all ſuppoſed to 
be Varieties, which have been produced by Culture. 

The Root of this is bulbous ; the Leaves are hollow 
or channeled, ending in Points, where their two Sides 
meet; theſe are not ſo long as the Flower Stalk, which 
riſes between them, and is embraced by the Baſe of the 
Leaves. This ſupports 2 or 3 Flowers which are each 
incloſed in a ſeparate Sheath, at the Top of the Stalk. 
The Flowers are ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt Sort, but 
differ in their Colour. This Sort flowers in May, and 
the Seeds ripen in Auguſt. . 

The zd Sort has much larger bulbous Roots than 
either of the former. The Leaves are ſhaped like thoſe 


of the ſecond Sort, but are much larger; the Flower 


Stalk is near twice the Height of the ſecond Sort, and 
the Flowers are more than double their Size. This is 
by ſome ſuppoſed to be only a Variety of the ſecond 
Sort, but I think it a diſtinct Species, for I have many 
Years raiſed a great Number of the Plants from Seed, 
and have never found a ſingle one degenerate to the 
fecond Sort, and have raiſed many of the ſecond Soft 
from Seeds, without one Inſtance of a Plant improving 
to the third Sort, 

There is a great Variety of this Species,  which-differ 
in the Colours of their — Some are of a deep. 
blue, others of a light or Sky blue, ſome of a ep 
purple, and others with fine variegated Flowers, which 
make a fine Appearance during their Continuance, which 
is-not long, unleſs.the Seaſon proves cold, or the Flowers 
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and ſhaded from the Sun, This Sort flowers 5 or 6 
Weeks aſter the ſecond Sort, which is alſo an Argument 
for its being ſpecifically different. 

The 4th- Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal. 

The Root of this has a dark-coloured Coat, but is white 
within, and of a fweet Taſte. The Leaves are 8.or 9 
Inches long, and more than an Inch broad at their Baſe; 
they arm almoſt plain, but toward their Baſe are hollowed 
like the Keel of a Boat, and end in Points, being of a 
pale green on their upper Side, and a little hoary on their 
under. The Flowers ſtand: on naked Foot Staſks which 
ariſe from the Root, and grow 5 or 6 Inches high, fuſ- 
taining 2 or 3 Flowers at the Top, which are each wrap- 
ped up in a ſeparate Sheath; theſe are ſhaped like thoſe 
of; the other Sorts, and have a very agreeable Odour ; 
they-appear in May, but are of ſhort Duration. 

There are 4 or 5 Varieties of this Species which differ 
in the Colour. of their Flowers, but the moſt common 
Colour is blue. 

Theſe are propagated by Offsets from their Roots, 
but to obtain new Varieties, they muſt be propagated by 
Seeds in the following Manner. 

Having procured a Parcel of Seeds from good Flowers, 
the Beginmhg of September, you ſhould provide ſome flat 
Pans or Boxes, which - muſt have Holes in their Bottoms 
to let the Moiſture paſs off; theſe ſhould have Pieces of 
File or Oyſter Shells laid over each Hole to prevent their 
being ſtopped; then they muſt be filled with freſh light 
fandy Earth, and the Seeds ſown thereon pretty thick, 
obſerving 1o ſcatter them as equally as poſſible; then 
cover them: over about half an Inch thick with the ſame 
light freſh Earth, and place the Boxes or Pans where 
they may have the Morning Sun till Eleven o'Clock : and 
if the n ſhould prove very dry, they muſt be now 
and then refreſhed with Water. 

In this Situation they may remain until the Middle of 
Otter, when they ſhould be removed into a warmer Si- 
tuation where they may have the full Sun moſt Part of 
the Day, and ſcreened from ſevere Froſts; in which 
Place they muſt abide all the Winter, obſerving to keep 
them clear from Weeds and Moſs, which, at this Sea- 
fon, are very apt to ſpread over the Surface of the Earth, 
in Pots, when they are expoſed to the open Air. 

In the Spring the Plants will appear above Ground, 
when, if the Seaſon is dry, they muſt be now and then 
refreſhed with - Water, and conſtantly kept clear from 
Weeds; and as the Seaſon advances, and the Weather 
becontes warm, they ſhould be again removed into their 
former ſhady Situation, where they may enjoy the Morn- 
ing Sun only. When the Leaves begin to decay (which 
wilt be in June), they muſt be cleared from-W eeds, and 
dead Leaves, ard ſome freſh Earth ſifted over them about 
kalf an Inch thick, ſtill ſuffering them to abide in the 
ſame Situation all the Summer Seaſon ; during which 
Time they will require no firther Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds, until the Beginning of O:ber ; 
when they muſt be again removed into a warm Situation, 
aod the Surface of the Earth lightly taken off, and ſome 
rein Larth ſifted over them. 

AI kis Place they muſt remain all the Winter, as be- 
ore; and in the Spring they mult be treated as was di- 
rected for the former V ears. 


When the Leaves are decayed, the Bulbs ſhould be 
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carefully taken up (which may be beſt done by fiſting 
the Earth through a fine Sjeve); and a Bed or two of 
good light freſh ar ih ſhould. be prepared, into which the 
Bulbs muſt be planted, at about 3 Inches aſunder each 
Way, and 3 Inches deep. Theſe Beds muſt be conſtant. 
ly kept clean from Weeds and Moſs; and if the Win- 
ter ſhould prove ſevere, the Bed ſhould be covered with 
rotten Tanners Bark, or Peaſe Haulm to keep out the 
Froſt; and in the Spring, juſt before the Plants come 
up, the Surface of the Beds ſhould be ſtirred, and ſome 
freſh Earth fifted over them about half an Inchythick, 
which will greatly ſtrengthen the Roots. 

During the Spring and Summer they muſt be con- 
ſtantly weeded ; and at Michacluas the F arth ſhould be 
again ſtirred; and ſome freſh ſifted over the Beds again, 
as before; obſerving in Winter and Spring ftill to keep 
the Beds clean, which is the whole Management they 
will require, and in June following the greateſt Part of 
the Roots will flower; at which Lime you ſhould care- 
fully look over them, and put down a Stick by all thoſe 
whoſe Flowers are beautiful, to mark them; and as 
ſoon-as their Leaves are decayed, theſe Roots may be ta- 
ken up to plant in the Flower Garden among other choice 
Sorts. | 

But the Nurſery Beds ſhould ſtill remain; obſerving 
to keep them clear from Weeds, as alſo to ſift freſh 
Earth over them, as was before directed; and the fol- 
lowing Seaſon the rem;ining Part of the Roots, which 
did not flower the foregoing Seaſon, will now ſhew their 
Bloſſoms; ſo that you may know which of them are 
worth preſerving in the Flower Garden, which ſhould 
now be marked; and when their Leaves are decayed, 
they muſt be taken up, and planted, with the other fine 
Sorts, in an Eaſt Border of light freſh Earth; but the 
ordinary Sorts may be intermixed with other bulbous- 
rooted Flowers in the larger Borders of the Pleaſure Gar- 
den, where, during their Continuance in flower, they 
will afford an agreeable Variety, 

But after theſe choice Flowers are obtained from Seeds, 
they may be increaſed by Offsets, as other bulbous 
Flowers are. The Offsets ſhould be planted in a ſepa- 
rate Border-from the blowing Roots, for one Year, un- 
til they have Strength enough to produce Flowers, when 
they may be placed in the Flower Garden with the old 
Roots. 

"Theſe Bulbs need not be taken up oſtener than every 
other Year; which ſhould always be done foon after 
their Leaves decay, otherwiſe they will ſend forth freſh 
Fibres, when it will be too late to remove them; nor 
not ſhoutd they be kept long out of the Ground; a 
Month is full enough; for when they are kept longer, 
their Bulbs are ſubject to ſhrmk, which cauſes their 
Flowers to be weak the following Year. | 

The Earth which the Flowers thrive beſt in, is a light 
ſandy Loam; and if it be taken. ſrom a Paſture Ground, 
with the Sward, and laid in a Heap until the Graſs is 
thoroughly rotted, it will be ſtill better; for theſe 
Bulbs do not delight in a rich dunged Soil; nor ſhould 
they be planted in a Situation where they may be too 
much expoſed to the Sun; for in ſuch Places their Flow- 
ers will continue but a. few Days in Beauty, and. their 
Roots are apt to decay; but in an Eaſt Border, where 
they have the Sun until Eleven of the Clock, they will 
thrive 
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thrive and flower extremely well, eſpecially if the Soil 
be neither too wet, nor over dry. From the moſt beau- 
tiful of theſe Flowers ſhould Seeds be. ſaved, and ſown 
every Year; which will always furniſn new Varictics, 
ſome of which will greatly excced the original Kinds. 

The Per/ran Iris is greatly eſtcemed for the Beauty 
and extreme Sweetneſs of its Flowers, as alſo for its early 
Appearance in the Spring, it generally be.ng in Perſec- 
tion in February, or the Beginning of March, according 
to the Forwardneſs of the Seaſon, at which Time there 
are few other Plants in Beauty, 

This may be propagated by Sceds, as the other Sorts : 
but the Boxes in which they are ſown, ſhould be put un- 
der a Garden Frame in Winter, to ſhelter them from 
hard Froſt ; becauſe, while the Plants are young, they 
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are ſomewhat tender. From the Seeds of this Kind I 
could never obtain any Varieties, their Flowers being 
alwuys the ſame. OS | 
'Theſe Plants are alſo propagated by Offsets, as the 
other Sorts ; but their Roots ſhould not be tranſplanted 
oftener than every third Year z nor ſhould they be ever 
kept out of the Ground long; becauſe their Roots will 
ſhrink and entirely decay When they are long above 
Ground, fo as not to be recovered again. This Sort was 
formerly more common in the Gardens near Londen 
than at preſent ; which, I ſuppaſe, has been: occaſioned 
by keeping the Roots above Ground too long, which de- 
ſtroyed them. | 
XYLON, See Bombax. 
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EW TREE. See Taxus. 
YUCCA. Dillen. Gen. Nov. 5. Lin. Gen. Pl. 
388. Cordyline. Roy. Lug. Prod, 22. The Indian Yucca, 
or Adam's Needle. 
The Charadlers are, 

The Flower bas no Empalement; it bas a Bell-ſbaped 
Flower compoſed of 6 large Petals whoſe Tails are joined, 
and 6 ſbort reflexed Stamina terminated by ſmall Summits, 
and. an oblong three-cornered Germen which is longer than 
the Stamina, having ns Style, crowned by an obtufe Stigma 
with 3 Furraws, The Germen afterward: turns ta an ob- 
long three-cornered Caffule divided into 3 Cells, filled with 
compreſſed Seed lying over each o:ber in a double Arrange- 
ment. 

The Species are, 

1. Yucca felits integerrimis. Vir. Cliff. 29. Yucca 

with entire Leaves. Yucca foliis Aloer. C. B. P. g1. 


Yucca, with Leaves like thoſe of the Aloe, commonly 


called Adam's Necdle. 

2. Yucca foliis crenulatis 22 Lin. Sp. Pl. 319. 
Yucca with narrow Leaves ſlightly crenated. Yucra ar- 
+ po: foliis rigidiaribus redtis ſerratis, Dill. Hort. 
Elth. 435. Tree-lize Yucca with ſtrait, ſtiff, ſawed 
Leaves. 

3. Yucca foliis crenatis nutantibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
319. Yucca with nodding crenated Leaves. Yucca draco- 
nis ſelis ſerrato. Hort. Elth. 437. Yucca with a ſawed 
Dragon-tree Leaf. | 

4. YuccA foliis ſerrato-filamentoſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
319. Tucca with ſawed thready Leaves. Tucru faliis 
2— Mor. Hi. 2. p. 4:9. Thready-leaved 

ccd. 

The 1 of theſe Plants is a Native of Virginia and 
other Parts of North America, but has been long an In- 
Habitant of the Engliſh Gardens, where it was formerly 
nurſed up in Green-houſes, ſuppoſing it was too tender 
to live in the open Air in Winter, but of late Years the 
Plants have been planted into the full Ground, where 
they reſiſt.the greateſt Cold of ous Winters, when they 
are in a dey Soll. | 

This Sort ſeldom rifes with a Stem above 2 Feet 
high, which is garniſhed with Leaves aimoſt to the 
round. Ihe Leaves of this are broad, ſtiff, and have 
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the Appearance of thoſe of the Aloe, but are narrower 5” 3 
they are of a dark green Colour, ending in a ſharp black 
Spine. This Sort frequently produces its Spikes of Flow- 
ers, which riſe from the Center of the Leaves. The 
Stalks grow 3 Feet high; they branch out on every Side 
to a conſiderable Diſtance, but the Flowers are placed 
very ſparſedly on the Stalks, which renders it lefs beau- 
tiful than the Flowers of the other Kinds; they are 
white within, but” each Petal is marked with a purple 
Stripe on the Outſide ; they are Bell-ſnaped, and hang 
downward ;- they appear in Auguſt and September, but 
are not ſucceeded by Seeds in England. : 
- The 24 Sort rife with a thick, tough, fleſhy Stalk, -- 
10 or 12 Feet high, having a Head or Tuft of Leaves 
at the Top; theſe are narrower and ſtiffer than thoſe of 
the former Sort, and are of a lighter green Colour; their 
Edges are ſlightly ſawed, and their Points end with ſharp + 
Thorns. The Flower Stalk riſes in the Center of the 
Leaves, and is from 2 to 3 Feet long, branching out into 
a pyramidal Form. The Flowers grow cloſe on the 
Branches, and form a regular Spike; they are of a bright 
purple Colour on the Ouiſide, and white within, making 
a fine Appearance. The Flowers appear at the ſame 
Time with the former, but the Plants of this do. not 
flower ſo often as the other Sort; and when they flower, 
the Head decays, but one or two young Heads come out 
{rom the Side of the Stalk, below the old one. | 

The * Sort grows naturally in Sc uth Carolina, from 
whence I received the Seeds by the "Title. of Oil Seed. 
The Stalks of this Sort riſe about 3 or 4 Feet high; the 
Leaves are narrow, of a dark green Colour, and hang 
downward ; they are ſawed on their Edges, and end in 
acute Spines. I never ſaw the Flowers at this Sort, but 
have been informed they are white. - 

The threaded Sort is not ſo common as the others in 
the Engliſh Gardens, bur as it is a Native of Virginia, it 
might eaſily be procured in Plenty from thence. ,The 
Stalks and Leaves are like thoſe of the firſt Sort, but the 
Leaves are obtuſe, and have no Spine at their Ends. 
From the Side of the Leaves come out long Thre- 4 
which hang down. 
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All theſe Plants are either propigated ty Seed, when 
obtained from Abroad; or ele hom Often or Hines 
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taken from the old Plants, after the Manner of 
Aloes. 

When they are raiſed from Seeds, they ſhould be ſown 
in Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a 
moderate hot Bed, where the Plants will come up in 5 
or 6 Weeks after; and when they are 2. or 3 Inches 
high, they ' ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into 
the hot Bed; where the Plants ſhould have Air and 
Water in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and 
the Bed wherein they are placed. 

In July they ſhould be inured, by Degrees, to bear 
the open Air; into which they muſt be removed, to 
harden them before Winter ; 'placing them in a well- 
ſheltered Situation, where they may remain until the 
Beginning of Odclober, when they muſt be removed into 


the Green-houſe, where they may be arranged among 
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When theſe Plants have acquired Strength, thoſe of 
the common Sort, and alſo the threaded, may be after- 
wards turned out into a warm Border, where they will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well ; but 
the other Sorts muſt be kept in Pots, that they may be 
ſheltered in Winter ; and if they are treated as the large 
American Aloe, they will do very well. 

The Offsets taken from the old Plants ſhould be laid 
in a dry Place, for a Week or ten Days, before they are 
Planted, that their Wounds may heal; otherwiſe they 
will be ſubject to rot with Moiſture. 

As the ſecond and third Sorts do not put out Offsets ſo 
1 as the firſt, in order to propagate them, the 
Heads of the Plants may be cut off in June; and after 
the wounded Part is dry, the Heads may be planted, 
which will ſoon take Root, provided the Pots are plunged 
into a moderate hot Bed ; and this cutting off the Heads 


the hardier Sorts of Aloes, and ſhould be treated in the 
Manner already directe or them; to which the Reader 
i deſired to turn, for further Inſtructions. 


will occaſion the Stems to put out Suckers, which th 
ſeldom do without until. they flower; ſo that, by this 
Method the Plants may be obtained in Plenty. 


Z. 
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5 ANTHOXYLUM. Se Xanthoxylum. 

' Z E A. Lin. Gen. Pl. 926. Mays. Tourn. _ 
KH. H. 531. Trb. 303, 304, 305. Indian, or Turkey 
Corn in French Bli de Turquie. 

The Charactors are, ö 
It has male and female Flowers ſituated at remete Di- 

fances on the fame Plant, The male Flowers are diſpoſed 
in a laoſe Spike, baving oval, oblong, chaffy Empalements, 
opening with 2 Valves, each .inclofing 2 Flowers ; theſe 
bave 2 ſbart compreſſed Nectaria, and 3 Hair-like Stami- 
na, terminated by quadrangular Summits, which open in 
4 Cells at the Top. The female Flowers, which are ſitua- 

ted below the male, are diſpoſed in a thick Spike incloſed 
with Leaves; theſe bave thick chafſy Empalements with 2 
Valves. The Flowers are compaſed of 2 ſbort membrana- 
eequs broad Valves which are permament, and a ſmall Ger- 
nen, with. a ſlender Style, crowned" by a fingle Stigma, 
which ir batry toward the Point. The Germen afterward 
turns to a rerndifh compreſſed Seed, angular at the Baſe, 
and hal, inrheſed in its proper Receptacle. 

Ihe Species are, N 
1. ZEA caule altiſſima, foliis latioribus pendulis, fpicd 
_longiſſima. Indian Corn with the talleſt Stalk, broader 
Hanging Leaves, and the longeſt Spike. May, gronis 
aureis. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 531. Ihdian Maize with 
. yellow Grains. : 
2. ZA caule graciliore, foliis carinatit pendulis, ſpicd 

denge gracili. Indian Corn with flenderer Stalks, Keel- 
ſhaped hanging Leaves, ard a long ſlender Spike. Mays 

granis albicantibus Tourn, Infl. R. H. 531. Andiqn 
Maire with white Grains. 
3. ZEA caule bumiliori, foliis. carinalirpendulis, ſpita 
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long Experience I can affirm, they are different, and do 


not alter by Culture, 


The iſt Sort grows naturally in the Iſlands of the 
Weſt Indies; this hath a very large ſtrong Stalk, which 
Tiles to the Height of 10 or 12 Feet. Ihe Leaves are 
long, broad, and hang dowaward ; 'they have a broad 
white Mid-rib. The male Flowers come out in branch- 
ing Spikes at the upper Part bf the Stalks; theſe are 8 
or 10 inches long. The female Flowers come out from 
the Bottom of the Leaves on the Side of the Stalk; they 
are diſpoſtd in a cloſe, long, thick Spike, and are cover- 
ed vloſely with thin Leaves; out of the End of the Co- 
vers, hang a ſmall long Bunch of Filaments or Threads, 
which are ſuppoſed to receive and convey the Farina of 
the male Flowers: to the Germen of the female. When 
the Seeds of this Sort are ripe, the Spikes or Ears are 9 
or 10 Inches long, and ſometimes a Foot, but theſe rarely 
ripen in'England. | 

| I have not ſeen any Variety of Colours in this Species, 
though it is very probable there are the fame Varieties in 
the Colour of the Grain, as in the other Species; but 
as this is leſs common in Europe, we are not fo well ac- 
guainted with it. 

The ad Sort is cultivated in /taly, Spain, and Portu. 
gal. The Stalks of this Sort are ſlendeter than thoſe of 
the former, and feidom» rife more than 6 or 5 Feet 
high. The Leaves are narrower than thoſe of the firſt 
Sort, and are hollowed like the Keel of a Boat, and 
their Tops hang downwards. The Spikes of male Flow- 


ers are ſhorter than thoſe of the firſt, and the Ears, or 
Spikes of Grain are ſlenderer, and not more than 6 
-vr -7 Inches long. The Grains of this Sort do not 


Sreviere. Indian Corn with à lower Stalk, hanging Keel- come to Maturity in England, unleſs the Seaſon proves 


-ſhaped Leaves, and a ſhorter Spike. Mays ſpicd aured 
©. olbd. Teurn., Inſt. R. H. 531. - Turkey or Indian 
Maize, with a yellow «nd white Spike. 

Theſe 3 Species: have: been generally ſuppoſed but 
Ine, and — Variations; but from 


very warm, and the Grains are planted eatly in a warm 
Soil and Situation, Sth 
The zd Sort is cultiyated in the northern Parts of 
America, and alſo in Germany. The Stalks of this are 
flender, and ſeldom tiſe more than 4 Feet high. 2 
. . ves 
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Leaves are ſhorter and narrower than thoſe of the two 
former; they are hollowed like the Keel of a Boat, and 
their Tops hang down. The Spikes of male Flowers 
are ſhort, and the Ears, or Spikes of Grain, are ſeldom 
more than 4 or 5 Inches long. This Sort ripens its 
Grain, perfealy well in England, in as little Time as 
Barley, ſo may be cultivated here to Advantage. 

There are ſeveral Varieties of the two laſt Species, 
which differ in the Colour of their Grain, The moſt 
common Colour is that of a yellowiſh white ; but there 
are ſome with deep yellow, others with purple, and 
ſome with blue Grains ; and when the different Colours 
are planted near each other, the Farina will mix, 
and the Ears will have Grains of ſeveral Colours inter- 
mixed}; but when the Grains of the different Varieties 
are planted at à proper Diſtance from each other, the 
Produce will be the ſame with the Grains which were 
ſown. 

Theſe Plants are ſeldom cultivated in England for 
Uſe, but in /taly and Germany it is the Food of the poor 
Inhabitants; as it is alſo in many Parts of North Ame- 
rica, Where it is treated in the following Manner. 

They firſt dig the Ground well in the Spring, and 
alter having made it level, they draw a Line acroſs the 
whole Piece intended to be planted ; then they raiſe lit 
tle Hills at about 3 or 4 Feet diſtance, into each of 
which they put 2 or 3 good Seeds, covering thera about 
an Inch thick with Earth; then they move the Line 
4 Feet farther, continuing to do the fame through tie 
whole Spot of Ground, ſo that the Rows may be 4 
Feet aſunder, and the Hills 3 or 4 Feet Diſtance. Six 
Quarts of this Seed are generally allowed to an Acre of 
Land, which, if the Soil be good, will commonly pro- 
duce 50 Buſhels of . Corn. 

In planting this Corn, where they obſerve to plant 
the Grain of any one Colour in a Field by itſelf, and 
no other coloured Grain ſtand near it, it will produce 
all of the ſame Colour again, as hath been affirmed by 
many curious Perſons who have tried the Experiment; 
but if the Rows are alternately planted with the Grain 
of different Colours, they will interchange, and pro- 
duce a Mixture of all the Sorts in the fame Row; and 
frequently on one and the ſame Spike; and ſome do af- 


firm they will mix with each other, at the Diſtance of 4 + 
or 5 Rods, provided there is no tall Fence or Building 


between to intercept them. | 

There is nothing more obſerved in the Culture of this 
Grain, but only to keep it clear from Weeds, by fre- 
quent hoeing of the Ground ; and when the Stems are 
advanced, to draw the Earth up-in a Hill- about each 
Plant, which, if done, will greatly ſtrengthen them, and 


preſerve the Ground about their Roots moiſt for a conſ: 


derable Time. | 90 N 
When the Corn is ripe, they cut off the Stalks cloſe to 


the Ground, and after having gathered off the Spikes of 


Grain, they ſpread the Stalks in the Sun, to harden and 
dry, which they afterward uſe in the ſame Manner as 
Reeds in Eugland for making Fences, covering Sheds, Er. 
for which Purpoſe they are very uſeful to the Inhabitants 
of warm Countries; and when there is à Scarcity of Fo- 
rage, they feed their Cattle with them green, .as faſt as 
the Corn is gathered o]... | 
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The Corn is ground to Flour, and the pooreſt Sort 
of People in America and alſo in /taly and Germany, 
make their Bread of this Flour; and in many of the 
warmer Countries, the Inhabitants roaſt the whole 
Spikes, and dreſs them many different Ways, making 
ſeverat Diſhes of it; but this Grain ſeldom agrees with 
thoſe who have not been accuſtomed to eat it, however, 
in Times' of Scarcity of other Grain, this would be a 
better Subſtitute for the Poor, than Bean Flour, or other 
Sorts, which have been uſed in England; and at all 


Times will be found a hearty Food for Cattle, Hogs, - 


and Poultry, ſo that in light ſandy Lands, where Beans 


and Peas ſucceed not well, this Grain may be cultivated + 


to anſwer both Purpoſes to Advantage. 


If this Grain is cultivated by the Horſe-hoeing' Huſ- 
bandty, it may be done at lefs Expence than in any other 


Method; for this is one of the Plants which is more 
particularly adapted for this Huſbandry, therefore I ſhall 
here give an Account of the Method in which it has been 


cultivated by the -Horſe Hoe, and has ſucceeded beyond 


ExpeQatfion. 


The Land was very light and ſandy, and far from 
being rich; this was ploughed deep before Winter, and 


laid up in high Ridges till the Spring, when it was 


well harrowed to break it fine, and the Beginning of 


April the Ground was again ploughed, laid level, and 
well harrowed to make the Surface ſmooth; then the 
Seeds: were ſown in Drills, which were made 4 Feet 
aſunder, into which the Seeds were dropped at about 8 


or 9 Inches Diſtance. When the Plants were come up * 
z Inches high, where any of them were too cloſe, they 


were cut up with a Hand Hoe, and the Intervals between 


the Rows were ploughed ſhallow to deſtroy the young 


Weeds. But when the Stems were advanced, the 
Ground in the Intervals . was ploughed deeper, and 


the Earth laid up to the Plants on both Sides; and when 


the Weeds began to grow again, the Ground was a third 


Time ploughed to deflroy them; this kept the Ground 


retty clean from Weeds till the Grain was ripe, as the 
; a was not wet; but otherwiſe it would have re- 


quired a fourth Ploughing to anſwer this Purpoſe. The. 


.Stalks of theſe Plants produced from. 3 to 6 Spikes of 
Grain each, which was a great Increaſe. - 

The Time for: ſowing this Corn, is. about the ſame 
for Barley, in light warm Land it may be fown the lat- 
ter End of March or the Beginning of April; but in 
cold Ground, the Middle or End of April will 4 Jos 
enough, for »the Grain. is ſubjeQ to rot in cold Land, 
eſpecially if the Seaſon proves wet. When the large 
Sorts are planted in a'Garden for Curioſity, their Seeds 


Should be ſown on a, moderate hot Bed the Beginning 


of March, and when the Plants are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted on another moderate hot Bed to 


bring them forward; but they. muſt not be kept tog 
cloſely covered, for that wilt, draw them up weak; 
therefore, when the Weather is mild, they. ſhould be in- 


.ured to bear the open Air; and the Beginning of May, 
they ſhould be taken up with Balls ot Earth to their 
Roots, and tranſplanted into a warm Bordes at 3 4 
Feet Diſtance, carefully watering them if the Wear 
proves dry, until they have taken new Root, after which 
they will require no other Care but to keep: them clean 


— 
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Weeds. If the Seafon ſhouid prove warm, theſe Plants 
will ripen the Corn in Autumn. 


. Teurn. Infl. R. H. 194. Tab. 92. 


ZIZIPHORA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 33, Clinopodium. 


eld Baſil. 
The Cbaractert are, 
"The Flower bath a long, rough, cylindrical Empale- 


ment, flightly cut into 5 Parts at the Brim. The Flower 


1s of the labiated Kind, having a long cylindrical Tube. 


The upper Lip is oval, reflexed, and entire; the under 
Lip (or Beard) is divided into 3 equal Segments ; it ba- 


2 ſpreading Stamina terminated by oblong Summits, and 


_  quadrifid Germen ſupporting a briſtly Style, crowned by 


=, 


4 ſharp-pointed inflexed Stigma: The Germen ofterward 
turns to 4 oblong Seeds,. which ripen, in the Empalement. 
The Species, are, 
. Z1Z1PHORA capitulis terminalibus, foliis ovatic. 


Lin. Sp. Pl, 21. Field Baſil with Heads terminating 


** * 


the Stalks, and oval Leaves. Clinopodium fiſtuloſum pu- 


, milym, Indiæ occidentalit, fummo caule floridum. Pluk. 


Him. 111. Low fiſtulous Field Baſil of the Weſt- Indies, - 


: having Flowers on the Top of the Stalk. 


2. Z1z1PHORA floribus lateralibus, folits lanceolatis. 


Lin. Sp. Pl. 21. Field Baſil with Flowers growing on 
the Sides of the Stalk, and Spear-ſha 


Leaves. Acinos 


. Syriaca, folio mucronato, capſulis birſutis. Mor. Hiſt. z. 
P. 404. Syrian Field Baſil with an acute-pointed Leaf, 
and hairy Capſules. | 


. Tireari lancevlatis, fummis ovato-mucronatis, 


3. Z1z1PHORA fforibus lateralibus, -foliis inferioribus, 


wich Flowers growing on the Sides of the Stalks, the 
lower Leaves linear and Spear-ſhaped, and thoſe on the 
Top oval, terminating with long Points. 


, Hort. Clif. os. 


4--Z1ZIPHORA — lancwlat is, floribus terminalibus. 
ield Bafil with Spear - ſnaped Leaves, 


and Flowers terminating the Stalks. Clineppdium Alpi- 


Field Haſil with Roſe- 


* 
* 


Vhich Rand oppoſit 
of ſmall Flowers ſurrounded 


rum reſeum, fatureje 8 Bocron. Muf. 119. Alpine 
ike Heads, and Savory Leaves. 

Tbis 4ſt- Sort grows naturally in Virginia; this is an 

annual Plant which has a four cornered Stalk about 4 

Inckes high, ſending out ſide Branches from the Bottom 

e, theſe are terminated by a Clufter 

-oval Leaves, ending 


in acute Points, The Flowers have a flender cylindri- 
_ ei} Empalement, out of which ITE peep ; are 


* 
* 


22 op lender li — 
- Poo high, and are garmfhed with ſhaped Leaves, (greg 
1 a 


* 
r The lower Leaves are narrow 
Sen 


porple, e the'L5p Kind, and have but 2 Stamina; it 


Powers in June, 70 Wy, ant? Au, and the Seeds ripen 
cks after. 


#bont's X | 
The 2d Sort naturally in the Levam; this 
1s Stafks, which riſe near a 


: , and have 2 
Seent Tike thoſe. Phe Flowers are produced in 'Whorls 


ound the Stalks, Which are like thoſe of the former 


Bort, and appear at the ſame Seaſon. 


«ld Baſil 
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pennine Mountains, ' Tbe Stalks of this riſe about 6 


Inches high, and are -garniſhed with ſmall Spear-haped 
Leaves placed oppoſite. The Flowers are produced in a 


' Cluſter, at the Top of the Stalks, which are of the ſame 
Shape and Colour, as thoſe of the firſt Sort, and are 
-Aurrounded with Spear-ſhaped Leaves. 


Theſe Plants are all of them annual, ſo are propagated 


only by Seeds. 


be Seeds may be ſown in a Border of light Earth, 
either in Spring or Autumn. Theſe Plants which come 
up in Autumn, will abide thraygh the Winter, and will 

row much larger than thoſe which come up in the 

pring; though neither ot them riſe very high. The 
Seeds ſhould be ſown- where the Plants are to remain; 
for they do not thrive well when they are tranſplanted, 
unleſs the Earth remains to their Roots, Theſe have a 
pretty ſtrong. aramatick Scent, ſomewhat reſembling 
Summer Savory; but as they are Plants of little Beau- 
ty, they are ſeldom cultivated but in Botanick Gardens, 
for Variety. 


The Seeds of thoſe Plants which come up in Autumn, 


will be ripe in July or Avguff ; but thoſe of the Spring 


Plants will not ripen till the latter End of Auguſt, or the 


Beginning of September, when if the Seeds are permitted 
to | dna the Plants will come vp, and require no far- 
ther Care, but to clear them from Weeds, and thin 
them where they are too cloſe, 

ZIZIPHUS. -Teurn. In. R. H. 627. Tab. 40g. 
Rhe mnus. Lin. Gen. Pl. 235. The Jvjube. 

The Charaflers are, 

The Flower bas no Empalement ; it has 1 Funnel- 
ſhaped Petal, which fpreads open at the Top, and is cut 
into 4 er 5 Segments; it bas 5 Awl:-ſhaped Stamina, 
whoſe Baſes are inſerted to the Petal, and are terminated 
by ſmall Summits, and an oval Germen ſupporting 2 ſleader 
Styles crowned by obtuſe Stigmas. T be German efte! ward 


becomes an «blong eval Berry, inclaſing a ſingle Nut of 


the ſame Form, which has 2 Cells, each containing an 
oblong Seed. 
'The Species are, 79 7; 

1. Z1z1Pnvs aculeis geminatis redtis, ſeliit obhenge-eua- 
tis ſerralis. Jujube with ſtrait Thorns growing by 
Pairs, and oblong, oval, ſawed Leaves. This is the 
Ziziphur, Dad. f. 809. The common Jujube. 4 

2. Zizirnus acudeic geminatit, alters recurup, foliis 
ovatis nervoſir. Jujube with Twin Spines one of which 
is recurved, and oval vgined Leaves. Ziziphus fyleftris. 
Tourm. Ia. 627. The Wild. Jujube. 

3. Z1z1en vs ulis ſolitariis recurvir, : pedunculis - 4 
atis,  foliis rondato- rut umdis nenvoſis, ( ſubtus lomentefit, 
Jujube with - fingle returved Spine: 
4ers, and round Heart · ſuaped, veined Leaves downy on 
; their under Side. Fujube aculeata, ner vai folits infru 

iceis, flavis. :Burm. Zeyl. 131. Prickly Jujube with 


"The "Seeds of the third Sort I received from Dr. weined Leaves, which. are blk and yellow on their un- 


[who | 
g Inches High, the'Stalks branch. out heir whote 


Top are'ovdl, running out in acute Points. The 
wers are diſpoſed in Whotls roumf the Staſks, - and 
are. fike thofe-6f the former Hut. Phe whale Plant 
The 4th Sort grows naturally on the Apt, and Ap- 


procured them from Aleppo; this riſes about der Side. | 


4. Lia trans nei, gewminatis reflis, foliin owatis ner- 


.vehr. Iujube with donbie trait Thorns, . and oval 


eined Len ves. Jujube ſ. Eiæypbhus Africanu, mucrena- 
is. fulfit, ſpind geralld. Hut. Alm. 199. African Ju- 
jule with pointed: Leaves and double Spanes. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in the warm Parts of 
Eurepe; it has a woody Stalk which divides into many 


crook- - 


„Foot Stalks in Cluſ- 


EE 


a 8 
— 
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erobhed trregular Branches, Which ate armed with 
firong ſtrait Thorns fet by Pairs at each Joint. The 
Lipaves are 2 Inches long and i broad, Nightly ſawell 
on their Edges, and ſtand en ſhort Foot Stalks. The 
Flowers are produced on the Side of the Branches ; two 
of three ariſing froth the ſame Place which fit cloſe ; 
they are ſmall and of a yellow Colour; theſe are ſur- 

ded by an deal Fruit, about the Size of a middling 
Plum, of a ſweetiſh Taſte and are clammy, including 
a hard oblong Stone, pointed at both Ends. 

The Fruit of this Tree was formerly uſed in Medi- 
tihe; it is reckoned pectoral, and good for Coughs, 
Pleuriſies, and hot Tharp Humours, but is now ſeldom 
t6 be found in the Shops. In 7taly and Spain, this Fruit 
s Terved up at the Table in Deſerts during the Winter 
Sesſon, as à dry Sweermeat. 

Tue 20 Sort grows naturally about Tus in Africa ; 
this his flender woody Stalks, which ſend out many 
weak Branches, covered with a grayiſh Bark, and arm- 
ed with Spines which come out by Pairs at each Joint, 
one bf which is longer than the other, and is ſtrait; the 
ether is ſhort and fecurved, The Leaves are ſmall, 
oval, and veihed ; they are half an Inch long, and as 
much ih Breadth, ſitting cloſe to the Branches. The 
Flowers 6f this Sort J have not ſeen, ſo can give no 
farther Deſcription 6f this Plant. | 

The zd Sort grows naturally in dia; this rifes with 
Mrubby Btalks 10 or 12 Feet high, ſending out many 
Nerider Branches, Which have a yellowith Bark, and are 
armed with fitgle recutved Thorns at each Joint. The 
Leaves are wund, Heart-ſhaped, about 2 Inches long, 
and as much in Breadth, and are indented at the Foot 
Stalk; they have 3 longitudmal Veins, and are covered 
with a yellowiſh Down on their under Side. The Flow- 
ers cone out in Cluſters from the Wings of the Bran- 
ches; they are ſmell and ef a yellowiſh Colour, theſe 
aft ſucteeded by oval Fruit about the Srze of ſmall 
Onves ihclofing à Stone of the ſame Shape. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Syria, from whence 
Ihuve tettived the Seeds; this ſends up feveral ſnrubhy 
Stalks from the Root, which divide into lender Bran- 
ches, theſe ate armed with ſtrait Spines, Which are ſet 
by Pairs at ech Joint. The Leaves are ſmall, oval, 
und 'velned; und ste placed alternate, Nanding on very 
Mort Foot Stalks. The Flowers are fall, of a yellow 
Coloor, riſing ut the Wings ot the Branches. The 
Fruit is round, and about the Size of Sioes. 

Thefe Plants are preſerved only in the Gardens bf 
fothe curious Perſons for Variety, for they do not pro- 
whice Fruit in Friglend. The iſt and yqth Sorts, which 
we the molt hardy, WH ſcarce live through the Win- 
refs in Ergland, even when they we planted aguinſt 
South Walls; in which Sitnatwonh I have kept the Plants 
2 or 3 Yeats, when the Winters have proved mild, but 
they were afterward Killed by a ſharp Froſt. They may 
be propagared by putting their Stones into Pots of Freſh 
light Earth, ſoon after their Fruits are ripe ; and in Win- 
ter they ſhould be placed under a common hot Bed 
Frame, whete they may be ſheltered from ſevere Froft. 
In the Spring thefe Pots ſhould be plunged into a mode- 
rate hot Bed, which will greatly forward the Growth 
of the Seeds; and when the Plants are come up, they 

ſhonld be Hured do the open Air by Degrees, into 
Vor. II. 
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which they mult be removed in Jo, pheing them nent 


the Shelter of a Hedge; and in very diy Weather they 
muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water. | 

In this Situation they may remain till the Beginning 
of October, when they muſt be removed either into the 
Green-houſe, or placed under a hot Bed Frame, where 
they may be defended from Froſt, but ſhould have as 
much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather. 

During the Winter Seaſon they ſhould be now and 
then refreſhed with Water; but after their Leaves are 
fallen (as they always ſhed them in Winter), they mult. 
not be over watered ; which would rot the tender Fibres 
of their Roots, and cauſe the Plants to decay. 

In March, juſt before the Plants begin to ſhoot, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted, each into a feparate ſmall Pot 
filled with light freſh Earth; and if they are plunged 
into a moderate hot Bed, it will greatly promote their 
taking Root z but in May they muſt be inured to the 
open Air by Degrees, into which they ſhould be ſoon af- 
ter removed. 

Thus thefe Plants ſhould be managed white young, 
at which Time they are tender; but when they are 3 
or 4 Years old, fome of them may be planted in the 
full Ground, againſt a warm Wall or a Pale, where, if 
they have a dty Soil, they will endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters pretty well, but in hard Froſts they 
will require to be ſheltered, ſo it will be proper to 
keep a Plant or two in Pots which may be houſed in 
Winter. | 

Theſe Plants may be alſo propagated by Suckers, 
which the old ones many Times ſend forth from their 
Roots, but theſe are ſeldom fo well rooted as thoſe pro- 
duced from Seeds, nor do they make fo good lants,. 
for which Reafoh they are but rarely propagated that. 


"The 

20 Sort is not fo hardy as the firſt, fo theſe Plants 
muſt be kept in Pots, and in the Winter placed into the 
Green- houſe, and treated as other hardy exotick Plants, 
being careful not to vver-water them at that Seafan, but 
efpetially when they have ſhed their Leaves. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds which moſt be pro- 
evred from the Countty where it naturally grows ; thefe 
Mould be ſown in Pots filled with light Earth, and plong- 
ed into a hot Bed of "Fanners Bark, which will bring up 
the Plants in about fix Weeks, if the Seeds are good. 
When the Plants begin to advance_in Height, they 
Nould be gradually hardened, and in June they may be 
plated in the open Air in a ſheltered Situation; but in 
Autumn they muſt be removed into Shelter, where they 
mult remein afl the Winter, and in the Spring, befote 
the Plants begin to puſh out their Leaves, they ſhould 
be carefully tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, 
and plunged into a gentle hot Bed to forward their put- 
ting but new Roots. In Summer they muſt be expoſed 
abroad, but in Winter they muſt be houſed. | 

The zd and 4th Sorts ate tenderer than the former, 
ſo will not thrive in this Country unleſs the Plants ate 
kept in a warm Stove, Theſe are ptopagated as the 
former, but the Plants muſt be more tenderly treated, 
for they ſhould not be wholly expoſed abroad e :5y. 
Time in the Year; in Summer they muſt have a large 
Share of Air in warm Weather, and in Winter they 
muſt be kept ia a warm Stove, 
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* ZYGOPHYLLUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 474. Fabago. 
Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 258. Tab. 135. Bean Caper. 
The Charafers arc, | 

| The Empalement 7 the Flower is compoſed of 5 oval ob- 
tuſe Leaves. The Flower bas 5 obtuſe Petals longer than 
the Empalement, and inlented at their Poinis; it bas a 
cloſed NeAarium, which includes the Germen, campoſed . 
ſeveral Scales or little Leaves, to which the Baſes of the 
Stamina are faſted it bath 10 Awl-ſhaped Stamina, 
terminated by oblong Summits, and an oblong Germen, ſup- 
porting an Awl-ſhaped Sty'e, crowned by a fongle Stigma. 
The Germen afterwards becomes an oval five-cornered Cap- 


ſule with 5 Celts, containing ſeveral roundiſh Seeds. 


'The Species are, 
t. ZYGOPHYLLUM capſulis priſmatic o- pentandris. 
Hort. Upſal. 103. Bean Caper with a five-ſided priſ- 
matical Capſule. Fabaga Belgarum ſive peplus Pariſien- 


frum, Lugd. 458. Common Bean Caper, or Peplus of 


the Pariftans. | 
2. ZYGOPHYLLUM. capſulis globoſo- di preſſis. Lin. Sp. 
Pl. 385. Bean Caper with globular depreſſed Capſules, 


Fubago Africana arboreſcens, flire 2 frudturatun- 


do. Com. Plant. rar. 10. Tree-like African Bean Caper 
with a Brimſtone Flower and a round Fruit. 

3. ZYGOPHYLLUM cepſula: um angulis compreſſo-mem- 
branaceis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 385. Bean Caper with compreſ- 
ſed membranaceous Angles to the Capſules. Fabago te. 
trapbylla flore te rapetalo, fruttu membranaceo quadrangu. 
lari. Burm. Plant. Afr. 7. Four-leaved Bean Caper 


with a Flower of 4 Petals, and a 4 cornered membrana- 


ceous Fruit. | 
4.  Z*YGOPHYLLUM capſualis ovatis ocutis, Lin. Sp. 


Pil. 386. Bean Caper with oval acute-pointed Capſules. 


- Febago flore Iuteo, peralorum ungutbus rubris, frudtu ſul- 


cato acuto oblonge. Burm. Plant. Afr. 6. Bean Caper 
with a yellow Flower, the Tails of the Petals red, and 
an acute, oblong, furrowed Fruit. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in Syria; this has 
been long an Inhabitant of ſome curious Gardens in Eng- 


land. The Root is thick, fleſhy, and ſtrikes deep into 


the Ground, and will grow as thick as a Man's Arm when 


old. The Stalks decay every Autumn to the Root, from 
which Spring new Shoots every Year, in Number pro- 
portional to the Size of the Root; they riſe 3 or 4 Feet 


high, ſending out a few Side Branches; theſe are ſmooth, 


green, and jointed; they are garniſhed with ſmooth 
fleſhy Leaves like thoſe of Purſlane, 2 ſtanding together 
on the ſame Foot Stalk which is an Inch long; they are 
of a blueiſh green Colour. The Flowers are produced 
from the Wings of the Stalk, 2 or 3 ariſing at the ſame 


Joint upon ſhort Foot Stalks; they are compoſed of 5 


roundiſh concave Petals of a reddiſh Colour on their Out- 


' ide, and 10 Stamina which are twice the Length of the 


Petals. The Flowers are ſucceeded by oblong priſma- 
tical Capſules with 5 Sides, which have Cells filled with 
roundiſh Seeds. 1 his Sort flowers in June and July, 
and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The ad Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this riſes with a thick woody Stalk, 3 or 4 Feet 
hh, ſending out many Branches, garniſhed with ſuccu- 
lent Leaves placed by Fours ſiting cloſe to them. From 
the Wings of the Stalks the Flowers are produced on 


pretty long ſlender Foot Stalks ; they are compoſed of 
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5 Sulphur-coloured Petals which have a brown Spot on 
each of their Tails; theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh de. 
preſſed Fruit having 5 Cells, each containing 2 roundiſh 
Seeds, This Plant continues flowering all Summer and 
Autumn, and the Seeds ripen in Winter. 

The zu Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hepe ; this has a ſhrubby Stalk which divides into many 
irregular jointed Branches, which riſe 4 or 5 Feet high, 
and are garniſhed with thick ſucculent Leaves, which are 
larger, and more obtuſe than thoſe of the ſecond Sort ; 
they are placed by Fours at each Joint, 2 on each Side 
the Stalk oppoſite. 'I he Flowers come out from the 
Wings of the Stalk on flender Foot Stalks; theſe have 
but 4 Petals, which are broader than thoſe of the ſecond 
Sort, but of the ſame Colour, each having a brown Spot 
at their Tails. The Fruit has 4 broad membranaceous 
Wings to it, reſembling the Sails of a Mill. This Plant 
flowers moſt Part of Summer, but the Fruit ſeldom ripens 
well in England 

The 4th Sort is a Native of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
The Stalks of this branch out greatly from the Bottom ; 
they are ſhrubby, jointed, and irregular. The Leaves 
are of the Conſiience of thoſe of Purſlane; they are 
narrow at their Tails, but oval toward their Points, and 
are placed by Fours at each Joint like the former. The 
Flowers come out from the Wings of the Stalk on flen- 
der Foot Stalks; they are of a pale yellow Colour, each 
Petal having a pretty large red Spot at their Tails. The 
Fruit is oval, about 3 Quarters of an Inch long, having 
5 deep Furrows, and is divided into 5 Cells filled with 
roundiſh Seeds This Plant flowers great Part of the 
Year, and the Fruit ripens in Autumn and Winter. 

The iſt Sort is propagated only by Seeds, which ri- 
pen very well in England in warm Seaſons; theſe may 
be either ſown on a moderate hot Bed, in the Spring, or 
on a warm Border of light Ground; thoſe which are 


. ſown on the hot Bed will come up in three Weeks or a 


Month ; and about a Month after, the Plants will be fit 
to remove. when they ſhould be each planted in a ſepa- 
rate ſmall Pot filled with treſh light Earth, and plunged 
into a gentle hot Bed to promote their taking Root, and 
ſhaded from the Sun in the Day Time; afterward they 
muſt be —— hardened to bear the open Air, to 
which they ſhould be expoſed all the Summer; but in 
Autumn, when their Stalks begin to decay, they ſhould 
be placed in a hot Bed Frame to ſhelter them from the 
Froſt in Winter, for while they are young, they are a 
little tender. The Spring following they may be turned 
out of the Pots, and planted in a South Border cloſe to a 
Wall, in a dry rubbiſhy Soil, where they will endure the 
Cold without Covering. There is a Plant of this Kind 
in the Chelſea Garden which is near 50 Years ald, and 
has reſiſted the ſevereſt Cold without any Covering, and 
roduces great Plenty of Flowers and Fruit — . 
Thoſe Plants which come up in the full Ground will 
require no other Care but to keep them clean from 
Weeds, and thin them where they come up too cloſe, 
giving them Room to grow the firſt Year, and when 
their Stalks decay in Autumn, the Surface of the Ground 
ſhould be covered with Tan to prevent the Froſt from 
penetrating to the Roots, or in froſty Weather, the 


may be covered with Straw or Peas Haulm, which will 


anſwer the ſame Purpoſe ; and in the Spring, the Roots 
mould 
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ſhould be carefully taken up, planting them cloſe to a 


warm Wall, as was before direQed. 

The other 3 Sorts are too tender to live through the 
Winter in the open Air in this Country, ſo they muſt be 
kept in Pots, and houſed in Autumn. Theſe Plants may 
be propagated either by Seeds or Cuttings. 

The 2d and 4th Sorts ripen their Seeds pretty well in 
England, ſo may be propagated by ſowing them on a mo- 
derate hot Bed in the Spring, and when the Plants are 
about an Inch high, they ſhould be each tranſplanted 
into a ſmall Pot filled with light Earth, and plunged in- 
to a moderate hot Bed, ſhading them from the Sun till 
they have taken new Root; then as the Seaſon advan- 
ces, they ſhould be gradually hardened to bear the cpen 
Air, into which they ſhould be removed the latter End 
of May, placing them in a warm ſheltered Situation, 
where they may remain till Autumn, when they ſhould 
be placed in an airy dry Glaſs Caſe, where they will ſuc- 
ceed better than in a Green-houſe; for they require a 
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large Share of Air in mild Weather, otherwiſe their 
Shoots are apt to be weak and — ſo are often injured 
by damp Air in Winter, but they do not require any arti- 
Baia — aq If they are ſcreened from the Proll, and 
have Plenty of Air, they will thrive well. 
The 3d Sort ſeldom produces good in England, 
ſo is propagated by Cuttings, and the 2 others are gene- 
rally increaſed in the Gardens the ſame Way, that Me- 
thod being very expeditions, though the Seedling Plants 
row ſtronger, and riſe to a greater Height. "Theſe 
Conings may be planted in a Bed of light Earth — 
any of the Summer Months; if theſe are covered clo 
down with Bell or Hand Glaſſes, and ſhaded from the 
Sun, they will put out Roots in five or ſix Weeks, and 
then they may be taken up carefully and potted, 
placing them in the Shade till they have taken new Root; 
after which they may be removed to a warm ſheltered Si- 
tuation, and treated as thoſe Plants raiſed from Seeds. 
ZYLOSTEUM. See Lonicera. 
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BIES 
Abrotanum 
Abretanum Fa- 

mia, ſee Jantolina 

Abrus, e Glyeine 

Abfinthium 

Abodties © 

Acacia 

Acacia Germanorum, ſee 
Prunus 

Acacia Virginiana, ſee Ro- 
binia 

Acajou, ſee Anacardium 

Acalypha 

Acanaceous 

Acanthus 

Acarna, ſee Cnicus 

Acaulis 

Acer 

Acetoſa 

Acetoſella, ſee Oxalis 

Achillea 

Achyranthes 

Acinos 

Acinus 

Aconitum 

Aconitum Hyemale, ſee 
Helleborus 
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Acrtviota, e Tropzolum 


Adtæa 

Adanſonia 

Adenanthera 

Adhatoda, ſee Juſticia 

Adianthum 

Adnata. 

Adonis 

Adoxa 

AÆſchynomene, ſee Mimoſa 

Æſculus 

Ether 

Agave 

Ageratum 

Ageratum officinarum, ſee 
Achillza 

Agnus Caſtus, ſee Vitex 

Agrifolium, ſee Ilex 

Agrimonia 

Azroſtemma 

Auouai, ſee Thevetia 

Aizoon 0 

Ala 


Alabaſtrum 

Alaternoides, ſos Phylica, 
Clutia, & Celaſtrus 

Alaternus 

Aleea 

Alchingetla 

Alkeken Phylalis 

Abaria, . lee 

Allium 

Alnus 

Alnus nigra baccifera, ſee 
Frangula 

Aloe 

Aloides, ſee Stratietns 

Alopecyros 

Alpinia 

Althza 

Alyſſoides, ſee Alyſſum 


Alyſſum 
Amaranthoides ſee Gom- 


phrena 

Amaranthus 

Amaranthus Criſtatus, ſee 
Celoſia. 

Amaryllis 

Ambroſia 

Amelanchier, ſee Chionan- 
thus 

Amentaceous 

Amethyſtea 

Ammannia 

Ammi 

Ammi perenne, ſee Silaum 

Amomum Plinu, ſee So- 
lanum 

Amoris Pomum, ſee Ly- 
coperſicon. 

Amorpha 

Amygdalus 

Anacampſeros, ſee Sedum 

Anacardium 

Anacyclus 

Anagallis 

Anagyris 

Ananas 

Anapodyphyllon, ſee * 
dy phyllon 

Anaſtatica 

Anchuſa 

Andrachne 

Andromeda 

Androſace 


Androſemum, ſes Hyps- 


Anemoneides, fro Anomene 

Anemoſpermes, foe ful. 
tis 

Anethum 

Angelica 

Anguria 

Anil 

Aniſum, /ce Pimpinella 

Anona 

Anonis ſee Ononis 

Anthemis 

Antherz 

Anthericum 

Anthology 

Antholyza 

Anthoſpermum 

Anthyllis 

Antirrhinum 

Aparine 

Apetalous 

Aphaca 

Apios, ſee Glycine 

Apium 

Apocynum 

Aquitolium, ſee Ilex 

Aquilegia 

Arabis 


- Arachis 


Aralia 
Arbor 
Arbor Camphorifera, ſee 


Laurus 


* Coral, ſee Erythri- 


Arbor juin, fee Cercis 
Arbor Vitz, ſee Thuya 
Arboreus 

Arbutus 

Arctium 

ArQotis 

Arcuation 

Argemone 


' Argilla 
Aria Theophraſti, ſee Cra- 


tægus 
Ariſarum, ſee Arum 
Ariſta 
Ariſtolochia 
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| Arrneniaca 

Armerius, ſ pu 

Arnica 

Artedia 

Artemiſia 

Arum 

Arunde 

Aſariaa 

Aſarum 

Aſclepias 

Aſcyrum 

Alpalathus 

Aſparagus 

Aſperifolious 

Aſperugo 

Aſperula 

Aſphodelus 

Aller 

Aſteriſcus, ſee Bupthal- 
mum 

Aſteroides, ſee Inula 

Aſtragalus 

Aſtrantia 

Athamanta 

Atracty lis 

Atraphaxis 

Atriplex 

Atriplex baccifera, fee Bli- 
tum 

Atropha 

Avena 

Aurantium 

Auricula urſi 

Azalea 


Azederach, ſee Melia 


cciferous 
Balauſtia, ſee Punica 
Ballote 
Balſamina, ſee Impatiens 
Balſamita, ſee Tanacetum 
Bamia Moſchata, ſee Hi- 
biſcus 
Banana, ſee Muſa 
Banriſteria 
Baobob, ſee Adanſonia 
Barba Capre, fee Spiræa 
Barba Jovis, /ee Anthyllis 
Barbarea, ſee Siſymbrium 
Bardana 


li- 


Bardana, jee ArQtivm 

Barleria 

Bartramia - 

Baſſella 

Baſilicum, ſee Qcymum 

Baſteria 

Bauhinia 

Belladonna, ſae Atrona 

Bellis 

Bellis major, /e« Chryfan- 
themum 

Bellonia 

Benzoin, ſee Laurus 

Berberis | 

Bermudiana, fees Siſyrin- 
chium | 

Bernardia, ſee Craton 

Beſleria | 

Bets 

Betonica 

Betonica aquatica, te S6ro- 
phularia 

Betonica Pauli, {cs Verp- 
nica 

Betula 

Bidens 

Bifolium, ſeq Orphis 

Bignonia 

Biſcutella 

Biſſerula 

Hainer fee Nuſeus 

Biſtorta 

Bivalvular 


Bixa | 
Blattaria, ſee Verbaſcym 
Blitum 


Nees, 
oerhaavia 
Bombax 
andes e Guilandiga 


Bontia 


Bonus, Henricus ſee Che- 
gopcdlum 


2 fee Agan- 


thus 
Braſſica 


Breynis 


Browallia 

Ruvpells, {64 Prunells 

Brunsfelſia . 

Nudes ſes Rufgus 
Bryonia 

Bryonia nigra, ſes Taps 

Bubon 

Buddleja 

_ ſee Achuſa & 

3 ' 


Bugula 
Bulbous 


Bulbacaſtazum, ſee Buni- 
Bulbocodium 


unias 
Buphthalmum 
Bupleuroides, ſes Phyllis 
upleurum 
Burſa Paſtoris 
Butomus 
Buxus 


£ 
AAPEBA, fee Ci- 
ſampelos 

Cacalia 

Cacalianthemum, ſee Caca- 
lia 

Cacao 

Cachrys 

Cactus 

Cæſalpina 

S Chryſophyllum 
Cakile, ſee Bunias 

Calaba, ſee Cornus 

Cleef) 8 Meliſſa 
alceolus, ſee Cypripedium 

Calendula 

Calla 

Caltha 

Calyx 


 Camars, /ee Lantana” 


Cameraria 
Campaniformis 
Campanula 
Camphora, ſee Laugyy 
Canna 

Canabina, ſee Datiſea 
Cannabis 

Cannacoxus, ke Canna 
Capiltamenta 
Capillaris 

Capitulum 


— fee Fumaria 


—.— Fabago, ſes Zy- 
gophyllum 
Capraria 
Jus 
Caprifolium, ſee | 
menum 
Capſicum 
Capſula 
— ſee Phaſealus 
Cardamingum, for Te- 
pzolum 
Cardzauye 
Cardiaca 
Cardioſpermum 
Carduus 
-arduus Benedicdus, fre 
Cnicyg 


Pericly- 
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Carduus Fullonum, /** 
Dipſacus 

Carica 

Carling 

Carpinus 

Carthamus 

Carum 

Caryophyllata, /ce Geum 

Caryophyllus 

Caſta, ſee Oſiris 

Caſha 

Caftida, fee Scrutellaria 

Caſſine 

Caſtanea 

Caſtanea Equina, fee Eſ- 
culus 

Caſtorea, ſee Durantis 

Catananche 

Cataputia major, far Ri- 
cinus 

Cataputia minor, ſee Eu- 
phorbia 

Cataria, fee Ne peta 
ateſbæa 

— 

Caulitetous 

Caulis 

Ceanothus 

Cedrus 

Ceiba, ſee Bamhaꝝ 

Celaſtrus 

Celoſia 

Celſia 

Celtis 

Centaurea 

Centaurium minus, fee 
Gentiana ; 

Centinodium 

Cepa 

Cephalanthus 

Ceraſtium 

Ceraſus 

Cetaſus race moſa, feePadus 

Ceratonia 

Cerbera 

Cercis 

Cecrefolium, ſee Chæro- 
phyllum 

Cereus 

Cerinthe 

Ceſtrum 

Chzrophyllum 

Chamæceraſus, ſe Lani 
cera i 

Chamæciſtus, ee Heliap- 


themum 


—— * Glechs- 
chance ran. ſee dau- 


tolina 


Cpamedcephnes Jer Ruſcus 
am 


— 2 ſee Teucri- 


Chamælea, Cneorum 

Chamæmelum, ſee Antke- 
mis 

Chamæmeſpilus, ſee Meſ- 
pilus 

Chamæmorus, ſee Rubus 

Chamznerium, fee Epilo- 
bium 

Chamepytis, /ee Teuecri- 


um | 

Chamzriphes, fee Chame- 
rops 

Chamærubus, ſe Rubus 

Chamelyce, ſee Euphor- 
bium 

Chamzrhododendran, ſce 
Rhododendron 

Cheiranthus 

Chelidonium 

Chelone 

Chenopodio-marus, fee Bli- 
tum 

Chenopodium 

Chionanthus 

Chironia 

Chondrilla 

Chriſtophoriana, /ee Afzs 

Chryſanthemgides, ſee O 
ſteoſpermum 

Chryfanthemum 

Chryſobalanus 

Chryſocoma 

Chryſophyllum 

Chryfoſplenium 

Cicer 

Cicheriura 

Cicuta 


Cicutaria, ſee Liguſtrum 
Cinara, ſee Cynara 


Cineraria, ſee Othanns 
Circea 

Cirri 

Cirſium, ſa⸗ Gu 
Ciſtus 

Citharexyron 

Citrus 

Claviculus 

Claytonia 

Clematis 

Cleome 

Clethra 

Cliffortia 

- Clinopodium 


Clitoria 

Cluſia 1 

Clutia 

Clymenum, ſec Lathyrus 

Clypeola 

Cneorum 

Caiou 

Coa, 7 Hippocratea 

Sn i 
cCygria, ſee us 
a Coch- 


Cochlearia 
Coffea 
Coix 
Colchium 
Coldenia 
Collinfonia 
Collococcus 
Colocaſia, ſee Arum 
Calacynthis, ſee Cucutbi- 
ta 2 
Columnea 
Colutea 
Colutea Scorpioides, ſee 
Emerus 
Coma Aurea, ſee Chryſo- 
coma 
Comarum 
Commelina 
Coniferous ' 
Conium 
Conocarpodendron, fee 
Protea 
Conocarpus 
Conſolida major, fee Sym- 
phytum 
Conſolida media, ſee Bu- 
ula 
Cosſolida minima, ſee Bel- 
lis 
Conſolida regalis, fee Del- 
phinium 
Convallaria 
Convolvulas 
Conyza 
Copaiba 
Corallodendron, ſee Ery- 
thrina 
Corchorus 
Cordia ** 
Coreopſis 
Coriandrum 
Coriaria 
Corindum, ſee Cardiofper- 
mum 
Coris 
Coriſpermum 
Cornus 
Cornutia : 
Corona Imperialis, ſee Fri- 
tillaria 
Corona Solis, ſee Helian- 
thus " 
Coronilla 
Cor tuſa 
Cory lus 
Cory mbiferous 
Cory mbus 
Coſtus 
Cotinus, 
Dotonea 


Raus 
us, ſee Cydo- 


nia 
Cotoneafter, ſee Meſpilus 
Cotula 


„„ EE bo 

Catyledon 

Courbaril,, ſee Hymenza 

Crambe 

Craniolaria 

Craſſula 

Cratægus 

Crateva 

Crepis 

Creſcentia 

Crinum 

Crithmum 

Chriſta Pavonis, ſee Poinci- 
ana 

Crocus 

Crotolaria 

Croton 

Crucianella 

Crupina Belgarum, Fee 
Serratula 

Cucubalus 

Cuculate 

Cucumis | 

Cucumis Aggreſtis, ſee E- 
latoria 

Cucurbita 

Cuiete, fee Creſcenti 

Culmiferous 

Cuminoides, ſee Lagœcia 

Cuminum : 

Cunila, fee Sideritis 

Cunonia 

Cupreſſus 

Curcuma 

Cururu 

Cuſpidatus £4 

Cyanus, ſee Paullinia 

Cyclamen 

Cydonia 

Cynanckum 

Cynara 

Cynogloſium 

Cypripedium 

Cyfticapnos, ſee Fumaria 

Cytiſo-geniſta, fee Sparti- 
um | 


Cytiſus 


D. 
ALECHAMPIA 
| ) Damaſoniam 
aphne 

Datiſca 


Datura 


Daucus 


- Daucus Creticus, fre Atha- 


menta 


2357 Leonis, ſee Leonto- 
on 
Dentaria | 


ALT F'N:' US 


Dianthera 

Dianthus 

Diapenſia, /ee Sanicula 

— — 

Dictamnus Creticus, ſee 
Origanum 

Diervilla 

Digitalis 

Dioſcorea 

_ 
ioſpyros 

Diplacus 

Dodartia 

Doria, ſee Solidago & O- 
thonna 

Doronicum 

Dorſiferous 

Dorſtenia 

Dorycnium, ſee Lotus 

Douglaſſia 

Draba 

Draco Herba, ſee Abrota- 
num | 

Draco Arbor, fee Palma 

Dragocephalum 

Dracontium 

Dracunculus Pratenſis, fee 
Achillæa 

Dulcamara, ſee Solanum 

Durantia 


{ 


Ebenus 
chinus 
EchinomelocaQus, ſee Cac- 
tus 
Echinophora 
Echinops 


E. 
Ek fee danbucus 


Echium 


Edera quinquefolia, ſee Vi- 
tis 

Efflore ſcente 

Egerminate 

Elaterium, ſee Momordica 

Elatine, fee Linaria 

Eluretia 

Elæagnus 

Elephantopus 

Elichryſum, ſee Gnapha- 
lium 

Elliſia 

Emerus 

Empetrum 

Enucleation 

Enula Campana, ſer Inula 
Ephedra 

Ephemeron, ſee Tradeſcan- 
cantia 

Epigza 

Epilobium 

Epidemium 


- Epipbylloſpermous 


Equifetum de 

Eranthemum. fee Adonis 

Erica ets 

Erica Baccitera, ſee Em- 
petrum 

Erigeron 

Erinus 

Eriocephalus 

Eruca | 

Erucago, ſee Bunias 

—— 2 
ngium . 

— 

Erythrina 

Erythronium 

Eſchynomenous 

Eſculentus 

Euonymus 

Euonymoides, ſee Celaſ- 
trus 

Eupatariophalacron, {ce 
Verbeſina. 

Eupatorium 

Euphorbia 

Euphraſia 


F. 

ABA 

Faba Ægyptiaca, ſee 
Aru 


m | 
Faba Craſſa, ſer Sedum 
Fabago, fee Zygophyllum 
Fagonia 
Fagopyrum, ſee Helxine 
Fagus 
Ferraria 


Ferrum Equinum, ſee Hig- 


Ficoides, fee Meſembrian- 
themum 

Ficus f 

Ficus Indica, ſee Opuntia 

Filago 

Filipendula, ee Spiræa 

Flammula Jovis, ſee Cle- 

matis 

Flos Africanus, ſee Trage- 


tes 


Flos Paſſionis, ſee Paſk- 


flora | 
Flos Solis, ſee Helianthus 
Flos Trinitatis, ſee Viola 
Fœniculum 
Foenum Burgundiacum, 
ſee Medica g 
Fœnum Grecum, ſee Tri- 
gonella 
Fragaria 
Frangula 
Fraxinella 
Fraxinus 


Fritillaria 


{- 


Fritiilaria Craſſa, 15 Al- 
clepias 

Fructifetous 

Fructus 

Frumentaceous 

Frumentum Indicum, fee 
Zea i 

Frutex 

Frutex Pavonius, ſee Poin- 
ciana * 

Fuchſia 

Fumaria 


G. 
ALANTHUS 

(3 Gale, ſee Myrica 
Galega ' 
Galenia 
Galeopſis 
Galeopſis fruteſcens, /ee 

Praſium | 
Gallium 
Garcinia 
Garidella 
Geniſta 
Geniſta ſpinoſa, ſee Ulex 
Geniſtella, ſee Ulex 
Gentiana 
Gentianella, fee Gentiana 
Geranium 
Geſnera 
Geum 
Gingidium, ſee Artedia 
Gladiolus 
Glaucium, ſee Chelidoni- 

um. - 
Glaux 
Glechoma 
Gleditfia 
Globularia 
Glorioſa 
Glycine 
Glycyrrhiza 
Gnaphalium 
Gnaphalodes, ſee Micropus 
Gomphrena 
Goſſypium 
Gramen 
Granadilla, ſee Paſſiflora 
Gratiola 
Grewia 
Gronovia 
Groſſularia 
Guaiabara, ſee Coccolobis 
Guajacana, ſce Dioſpyros 
Guajacum 
. fee Pſidium 
Guanabanus, ſee Annona 
Guazuma, ſee Theobroma 
Guidonia, ſee Samyda 
Guilandina 
Gypſophylla 


INDEX LA TAN Us 


H, l 
EMANT HUS 
Hæmatoxylum 
Flaucacabum, fee Phyſalis 
Halicacabus peregtinus, /ee 
Cardioſpermum 
Halimus, ſee Atriplex 
Halletia 
Hamamelis 
Harala, ſce Paganum 
Hedera 
Hedera Terreſtcis, ſee Gle- 
coma 
Hedypnois, /ee Hyoſeris 
Hedytarum 
Helenium 
Helianthemum 
Helianthus 
Helicteris 
Heliocarpos 
Heliotropium 
Helleborine, ſee Serapis 
Hellebotus 
Helleborus albus, ſee Ve- 
ratrum 
Hemerocallis 
Hemionitis 
Hepatica 
Hepatorium, ſee i 
rium 
I fee Poten- 
tilla 
Heracleum, ſee Sphondy- 
lium 
Herba Gerardi, ſce Ange- 
lica 
Herba Paris, ſee Paris 
Herbous 
Hermannia 
HermodaQylus 
Hernandia | 
Herniaria 
Heſperis 
Hibiſcus 
Hieracium 
Hippocaſtanum 
Hippocratea 
Hippocrepis 
— fee L 
thum 
Hyppomane 
Hy ppophae 
Hyppoſelinum, ſce Smyr- 
nium 
Hirundinaria, ſee Aſclepias 
Holchus 
Hordeum 
Horminum 
Hottonia 
Hura 
Hyacinthus 


Hyacinthus Peruvianus, 
ſee Ornithogalum 

Hyacinthus Tuberoſus, ſee 
Crinum 

Hydrangea 

Hydrocotyle 

H REIT fee Lapa- 
thum 

Hydrophyllon * 

Hydropiper, ſee Perſicatia 

Hyoſcyamas 

Hypecoon 

Hypericum 

Hypericumfrutex,ſeeSpirza 

Hy pophylloſpermous 

Hy ſſopu⸗ 


* * NG Centau- 
. fee Othonna & 


Senecio 


alapa q 

Jaſdmoides, fee Ceſtrum 
& Lycium 

1 

atropha 

Iberis 


Ibiſcus, ſee Hibiſcus - -* 


Icaco, ſee Chryſobalanus 


Ilex 
Impatiens 
Imperatoria 
Inga 
Intibus, ſee Cichorium 
Inula 
lohnlonia 
Ipomea 
Iris 
Iris bulboſa, ſee Xiphium 
Iris Perſica, ſee Xiphium 
Iſatis 
Iſopyrum 
Iſora, /ee Helicteres 
lea 
Judaica Arbor, ſee Cercis 
Juglans 
Jujube, ſee Ziziphus 
ulian, /ee Heſperis 
uncus 
uniperus 
uſſiæa 
uſticia 
xia 


K. 
ALI, /ce Salſola 
Kalmia 
KKaratas 
Kempfera 
Ketmia, ſee Hibiſcus 
Kiggilaria 
Kaautia 


Lentiſcus, 


L. | 
ABLAB, fee Pha 
L ſeolus 
rum Veneris, ſee Dip- 
ſacus 
Labruſca, ſee Vitis 
Laburnum, ſee Cytiſus 
Lacryma Jobi, ſee . 
LaAitera 
LaQuca 
LaQuca Agnini, ſee Vale 
rianella 
Lageecia | |; 
Lagopus, /ee Trifolium 4 
Lamium 4 
Lampſana, ſes locus. [ 
Lantana 
Lanuginous | 
Lapathum, ſee Rumex 
Lapſana IRE 
Larix 
Laſerpitium - 
Lathyrus 
Latifolius 
Lavatera | 
Lavendula in 
Laureola, ſee Daphne. - = 
Lauro-ceraſus, ſee Padus | 
urus 
Laurus Alexandrina, fee 
Ruſcus 
Laurus Tinus, ſee Tinus 
Lawſonia | 
Leguminous © «1 
Lens, fee Ervum 
Lens paluſtris 
ze Piſtacea 
Leontopet on,ſeeLeontice 
Leontice 
Leontodon 
Leonurus 
Lepidium 
Lepidocarpodendron, fee 
Protea 
Leucanthemum, ſeeAnthe- 
mis & Chryſanthemum 
Leucoium 
Lichen 
Liguſticum 
Liguſtrum 
Lilac, ſee Syringa 
Liliaſtrumy/ee Hemerocallis 
Lilio- Aſphodelus, ſee He- 
merocallis & Crinum 
Lilio-Fritillaria, fee Fritil- 
laria 
Lilio- Hyacinthus, ſee Scilla 
Lilio- Narciſſus, fee et 
ryllis ; 
Lilum 
Lilium 8 ſee 
Convallatia 0 
Lihum 


Lilium Perſicum, fee Fri- 
tillaria 
Lihum — i Gld- 
rioſa 

Limbdorum 

Limon 

Limoniam 

Linaria 

Lingua Cærviua 

Linum 1 

Linum neten et 
Epnogloſſum | 

Lippia 

Linidheaber 15 

Lithoſpermum 4 

Lobelia 

Lobus Pelisstus, fr Gui 
landina 

Lonchitis 

Loranthus 

Lotus | 

Lotus Arbor, ire Celis 

Ludvigia 

Luffa 

Lunaria 

Lupinus 

Lupulus 

Lotebla, Ps Wen 

Lychnidea, fee Phon 1 

Dychi ese 

Lycium ? | 

Liyrbperfcon | 

* Lycopus ; 

Lyſimachia £0 

Lyſimachia Okleticulata, 
2 Scutellar ing 

———i— non pappoſa, 


Ofragra 
1 che Siliqvoſaʒ te 
Epilobium 


Lythrum 


M. 
TACALEB, fee 
Cerafus 


M oli 

Mahaleb, Jer Ceraſus 

Majorana, ſee Origanum 

Mala Eithiopicnz ſer Ly- 
coperſicon 

Mala Armeniica, fee: Ar- 
meniaca 

_ Cotonea . fee Cydo- 


Aci hidſanay yr Meton- 
gena 


Plataroides, fr Malope 


Malva Pn. fe Lev: 
tera 


INDEX 1. 


Malva Roſes, ſer Alcea 
Malus 


Malus Armeniaca, fre Ar- 


meniaca 


Malus Aurantia, e Au- 


rantium 


Malus Limonia, e Li: 


mon 

Malus Perſica, t Perſiei 
Mahis Pumcu, e Punic 
Mammea 


Mancanilla, fee Hipp6: 


mane 


Mamiragors 

Manihot, fre Iatropha 
Maranta 

Marrubiaſtrum, {ee Side- 
ritis 

Marrubium 


Marrubium nigrum, * 


Baſtote 
Martynia 
Marum, ſee Teuerism 
Ma fur colgate, fer Satu- 
reja 
Maſtichina, ſee Batureja 
Matricaria 
Maurocenia 


Mays, % Zh 
— * 


Medeola 

Medica 

Medicago 

Melampyrum 

Mefa tema 

—_— 
Melianthus | 
Melilotus, /ee Thigeneth 
Meliſſa 


Meliſſa Turciea, e Pra- 
lo 


Melo 

Melocactus, ſee Cactus 

Melocurduus, ſte Cactus 

Melochia, ſee Corchorus 

ngena 

Melopepo, fee Cuturbiia 

Melothra 

Meniſpermum 

Mentha 

Mentha Cataria, for 11 
peta 

Mentzelia 

Menyanthes 

Mercurialis 

Meſembrianthemum 

Meſpilus 

Methonica, fe» Grioa 

Meum, ſee Athamanta 

Mezereon, ſee Thymelaa 

Micropus 

Milium 

Millefolium, ſee Ahlen 


AT IN U Ss. 


Milleria 

Mimoſa 

Mimulus 

Mirabilis 

Mitella 

Moldavica, ſer Dratote⸗ 
phalon 

Molle, fee Schinus 

Molucca, ſee Molldetllz 

Mollucella 

Momordica 

Monarda 

Monbin, ſee Spondias 

Montia, te Heliocarpus 

Morea 

Morina 

Morus 

Moſchatellina, f# Adota 

Muntingia 

Murucuia, ſce Pafhflora 

Muſa 

Muſcari 

Muſcipula, ſee Silene 

Muſcus | 

Myagrum 

Myoſotis, Ceraſtium 

Myoſurus | 

Myrica 

Myrthis, Jce Chærophy "y 
lum, 'Scandix, & & Kon 

Myrtus 

Myrtus Brabantica, ſee 

Myrica | 

1 fee Cordia 


N AP oY U 8, te 
Aconitum 
apæa 


Napus, ſee Braffica & Rapa 

Narciſo-Leucoivmy fee Ga- 
lanthus 

Narciſſus 

—Tertius Matthioli, fee 
Pancratium 

Naſturtium 

Naſturtium Indicum, fe — 
Tropæolum 

Neptra 

Nerium 

Nicotiana 

Nigella 

Nege laſtrum, fer Agto- 
ſtemma 

Niſfolia, e Lathyrus 

Noli me tangere, fer Im- 
patiens 

Nummularia, fee Len. 
chia 


Nux juglane, /ee Juglans 


* Veſicaria, ſez Staphy- 


Nydunthes 
Nymphza 
Nyſſa 


O*fEricornecs, 
fee Rudbeckia 

Ochrus, ſee Piſum 

Oculus Chriſti, fet Hortmi- 
num 

Ocymum 

Oenanthe 

Oenothera 

Oldenlandia 

Olea 

a fes Gal. 
gloſſum 

Onagra, - Oenothera 

Onobrychis 

Onions 

Onopordum 

Ophiogloſſum 

Ophrys 

Opulus, ſee Viburnum 

— 


— 

Origanum 

Orinthogalum 

Orinthopodium, e Orni- 
thopus 

Ornithopus 

Ordbus 

Oryza 

Offnvnda 

Oſteoſpermum 

Oſyris 

Othonna 

Oxalis 

Oxyacantha, „de Berber 

Oxys, ſce Oxalis 


AD U 1 
Pæonm 

raliurns 

Palma 

— . -Chriſti, e Ricinus 
Pann 
Pancrutium 
Papaver 
Papaver Corniculatum, ſe 

Chelidonium 
Papaver Spinoſum, ſee Ar- 
gemone 

Papaya, /ee Cafica 
Parietaria 
Paris 
Parkinſonm 
Parnaſſia 
Paronychia 
Parthenium 

aſſerina 


Paſſiflora 


Ai 


fe 


1 


Paſſiflora 

Paſtinaca 

Pavia 

Paullinia 

Pedicularis 

Peganum 

Pelecinus, ſee Biſſerula 

Pentaphylloides, ſee Po- 
tentilla 

Pentapetes 

Pepo, ſee Cucurbita 

Pereſkia 

Periclymenum 

Periploca 

Perſea 

Perſica 

Perſicaria 

Pervinca, ſee Vinca 

Petaſites i 

Petiveria 

Petrea | 

Petroſelinum, ſee Apium 


Peucedanum 


Phaca ; 
Phalangium, ſce Antheri- 


cum 
Phaſeoloides, ſee Glycine 
Phaſeolus 
Philadelphus 
Phillyrea 
Phlomis 
Phlox 


Phylica f 


Phyllanthus 

Phyllis 

Phyſalis 

Phytolacca 

Piercea 

Piloſella, ſee Hieracium 

Pimpinella a 

Pimpinella Sanguiſorba, 
fee Poterium & Sangui- 
ſorba i 

Pinaſter, ſee Pinus 

Pinguicula 

Pinus 

Piper 

Piſonia 

Piſtacia 

Piſum 

Piſum Cordatum, ſee Car- 
dioſpermum 

Pittonia, ſee Tournefortia 

Plantago 

2 
lumba 

— - 

Podophyllum 

Poinciana 

Polemonium 

Polianthes 

Polium . 

Polyanthus, ſee Primula 
Vor. II. 


1 


Polygola 

Polygona tum, ſee Convak 
laria 

Poly podium 

Pomum Adami, ſee Au- 
rantium 

Populago, ſee Caltha 

Populus 

Porrum 

Portulaca 

Potentilla 

Poterium 

Praſium 

Pren nthes 

Primula 

Prinos 

Protea 

Prunella 

Prunus 

Pſeudoacacia, ſce Robinia 

Pleudodictamn.'s ſee Mar- 
rubium 

Pſidium 

Pſoralea 

Pſylium, /ce Plantago 

Ptarmica, ſee Achillæa 

Ptelea 

Pulegium 

Pulmonaria 

Pulſatilla 

Punica 

Pyracantha, ſce Meſpilus 

Pyrola 

Pyrus 


Q. 
UAMOCLIT, fe 
Ipomæa 

Quercus 
Quinquefolium, ſee Po- 
tentilla 


R. 

ACEMUS 
Ramus 
Kandia 
Ranunculus 
Rapa 
Raphanus 
Rapiſtrum, ſee Sinapis 
Rapunculus 
Rapuntium 
Rauvolfia 
Reſeda 
Rhabarbarum, ſee Rheum 
Rhabarbarum Monacho- 

rum, ſee Rumex 
Rhamnoides, ſee Hippo- 

phae 
Rhamnus 
Rhaponticum, fee Rheum 
Rhexia 


Rhinanthus 


L 1 


Rhodiola 

Rhododendron 

Rhus 

Ribes 

Ricinoides, ſee Iatropha 

Ricinus 

Rivinia 

Robinia 

Rondeletia 

Roſa 

Roſa Sinenſis, ſee Hibiſcus 

Roſmarinus 

Royena 

Rubia 

Rubus 

Rudbeckia 

Ruellia 

Rumex 

Ruſcus 

Ruta 

Ruta Canina, ſe: Scrophu- 
laria 

Ruta Muraria, fee Adian- 
thum 

Ruta Sylveſtris, fee Pega- 
num 

Ruyſchiana 


8. 
ABINA 
Saccharum 
Sagittaria 
Salicaria, ſze Lythrum 
Salicornia 
Salix 
Salſola 
Salvia 
Salvia Agreſtis, ſee Teu- 
crium 
Sambucus 
Samolus 
Samyda 
Sanguinaria 
Sanguiſorba 
Sanguis Draconis ſee Palma 
Sanicula 
Santolina 
Sapindus 
Saponatia 


Sapota 


Sarracena 
Satureia 
Satyrium 
Saururus 
Saxifraga 
Scabioſa 
Scandix 
Schinus 
Scilla 
Sclarea 
Scolymus 
Scordium, ſee Teuerium 


Scorpiurus 


41 


Scorzone ra 

Scrophularia 

Scutellaria 

Secale 

Securida 

Sedum 

Selago 

Selinum 

Sempervivum 

Senecio 

Senna 

Serapias 

Serjana, ſee Paullinia 

Serpentaria, ſee Ariſtolo- 
chia 

Serratula 

Seſamum 

Seſeli 

Sherardia 

Shzrardia. Fill. fee Ver- 
bena 

Sicyoides, ſee Sicyos 

Sicyos | 

Sida 

Sideritis 

Sideroxylum 

Sigeſbekia . 

Silanum, ſee Peucedanum 

Silene : 

Siler 

Siliqua, ſee Ceratonia 

Siliqua ſtrum, /Jee Cercis. 

Siliquoſa 


Silphiu n 


Sinapi, /ze Cleome 
Sinapiſtrum, ſee Sium. 
Siſarum 

Siſon 

Siſy mbrium 
Siſyrinchium 


Sium 


Smilax 
Smyrnium 
Solanoides, ſee Piercea. 
Solanum 
Soldanella 
Solidago 
Sonchus 
Sophora 
Sorbus 
Sorbus Sylveſtris, ſes Cra» 
tzgus 
Spartium 
Spergula 
Spermacoce 
Sphæranthus 
Sphondylium 
Spigelia 
Spina Alba, ſee Meſpilus 
Spina Nigra, ſee Prunus 
Spinacia 
Spirza 
Stachys 
Stæheli- 


ͤU—ẽ 


Stæhelin a 

Stapelia 

Staphylæa 

Statice 

Stellatus 

Ste wartia 

Stœbe 

Steechas 

Stramonium ſez Datura 
Stratiotes | 
Styrax 

Suber, ſee Quercus 


Suriana 


AB ERN MON- 
TAN A 
acamahacca, ſee Popu- 


Tagetes 


Tamarindus 


Tamariſcus, ſee Tamarix 


Tamarix 

Tamus 
Tanacetum 

Tapia, ſee Crateva 


Tarconanthus 


Taxus 


Telephioides, fee Andr ach- 
ne 


Telephium 

Terebinthus, ſer Piſtacia 
Ternatea, fee Clitoria 
Tetracera 


Tetragonia 


CN DE LATINUS 
Tetragonocarpos, ſe# Te- T rilum 


tragonta 
Tetragon.t-eca 
Teucrium 
Thalictrum 
Thapſia 
Thlaſpi 
Theligonum 
Theobroma 
Thlaſpidium, fee Ibetis 
Thuya 


Thymbra 


Thymelza, ſee Daphne 

Thymus 

Tiarella 

Tilia 

Tinus, fee Viburnum 

Tithymalus 

Toluifera 

Tordylium 

Tormentilla 

Tournefortia 

Toxicodendron 

Trachelium 

Tradeſcantia 

Tragacan the 

Tragia 

Tragopogon 

Tragoſelinum, fee Pimpi- 
nella 

Tribulus 

Trichom anes 

Tiichofanthes 

Trichoſtema 

Tridax 

Trifolium 

Trigonella 


TFr19!t zum 
Tripolium, fee Aﬀet 
Triiicum 
Triumfetta 

Trollius 

Tropæolum 

Tulipa 


Tulipifera 


Turnera 
Turritis 


Tuſſilago 


V. 
AC CARIA, /e 
Saponaria 
Vaccinium 
Valeriana 
Valeriana Greca, fer Po- 
lemonium 

Valerianefla, fre Valeriana 
Vanilla 
Vella 
Veratrum 
Verbaſcam 
Verbena 
Verbeſina 
Veronica 
Viburnum 
Vicia 
Vinca 
Vincetoxicum, ſtrAiclepias 
Viola | 
Viorna, ſee Clematis 
Virga Aurea, /ee Solidago 
Viſcum 


Viſnaga, fee Dancns 


Vitex 

Vitis 

Vitis Idza, fee Vaccinium 

as Sylveſtris, ſee Clematis 
lex 


- Vimaria 
Ulmus 
Urmbella 
Volkameria 
Urena 
Urtics 
Uva Urſi 
Vulneraria 
Uvularia 
W. 
ACHENDOR. 
Fla, 
Waltheria 
Watſonia 
X. 
. ER ANTHEMUM 
X Xiphon 
yion 
EF, 
Y UCCA 
Z. 
ANTHOXYLUM 
Zinziber, fe Amo- 
mum 
Ziziphora 
Ziziphus 


THE 


1 


ENGLISH NAMES 


O F 


PLANTS mentioned in this WO R K 
nun. to their 1 ATI N N A M E d. 


Aron, or Wake- robin, fee Arum 


R. BEL E Tree, be Populus 
Acacia, or Egyptian Thorn, fee Acacia Arrow Root, fee Maramta 
Acacia, the Falſe, /ve Kobinia Arſmart, fee Perficaria 
Acacia, the German, fee Prunus Artichoke 
Acacia, the three-thorned, or Honey Locuſt, foe Gledirfia Artichoke of Jeruſalem, ſee Helianthas 
Aconite, or Wolf*s-bane, ſee Ac1nicum Aſarabacca, ſee A/arum 
N Aconite, the Winter, /ee Hellebor us Aſh, fee Fraxinus 
Adam's Apple, fee Aurantium Aſh, the Mountain, fee Sorbus 
Adder's Tongue, ſee Ophirgloffum Aſhes 
Adder's Wort, or Snake Weed, fee Biff»ria Aſparagraſs, or Sparrowgraſs, ſee Aſparagus 
Adonis Flower, fe Adonis Aſpen Tree, ſee Populus 
African Marigold, ſee Tagetes Aſphodel, ſce Aſphagelus 
Agrimony, ſee Aurimonia Aſphodel, the A/rican, fee Anthericum 
Agrimony, the Water, ſce Bidens Afphodel Lily, He Hemerocallis and Crinum 
Ague Tree, or Saſſafras, foe Laurus Avens, ſee Geum 
| Alecoaſt, or Coaſtmary, /ce Tangrotum Avenue 
5 Alchoof, or Ground Ivy, ſee Glecoma Avocado Pear, ſee Perſea 
Alder Tree, foe Alnus Ax-vetch, ſee Securidaca 
Alder, the Berry-bearing, fee Frangula Azarole, fee Meſpilus 
Alheal, ſce Panax 
Alheal, the Clown's ſee Sideritis B. 
Alifander, or Alexander, ſes Suqrnium ALM of Gilead, fee Dracecephalon 
Alkanet, ſee Anchuſa "7 Balm cf Gilead Fir, fee Miss 
Allelujah, or Wood Sorrel, fee Oxalis Balſam of Capevi, fee Coparka 
Alligator Pear, ſe 2 Balſam Tree, ſe Piſtacia 
Allipice, ſee Curiephyllus Balfamine, ſee Impatiens 
Almond Tree, fee Amyedalus Balſam Apple, ſee Momardice 
Almond, the Dwart, /e Perfca Bamboo Cane, ſee Arundo 
Almond, the Ethiopian, ſee Brabeium Banana, ſee Muſa 
Aloe, ſee Agave Baneberries, ſee Aalæa 
Amaranth, fee Amarantbus and Celoſea Barbadoes Cherry, ſee Malpighia 
Amaranth, the Globe, fee Gompbrena Barbadoes Flower-tence, /ee Painciona 
E Amber Tree, {oe Antboſpermum Barberry, ſce Berber is 


Anatomy oſ Plants 

Anemony, ſee Anemone 

Anis, ſee Apium 

Apple, ſce Malus 

Apple, the Cuſtard, /ce Annexa 

Apple of Love, ſee Lycoperſicon and Solanum 
Apple, the Mad, /ee Melongena 
Apple, Male Balſam, ſee — 
Apple, the Paradiſe, ſee Malus 

Apple, the Sour, or Sourſop, ſee Annone 
Apple, the Sweet, or Sugar, J. 

Apple, the Thorn, ſee Datura 

Apricot, ſee Armeniaca 


Archangel, fee Lamium 


Barley, ſee Hordeum 

Barley, the Naked, ſee Triticum - 

Barrenwort, {ce Epimedium 

Baſil, ſee Ocymum | 

Baſil, the Stone, /ee Acinss 

Baſtard Acacia, /ce Robinia 

Baſtard Dittany, ſee Marrubium 

Bachelor's Button, ſce Lycbnis ayd Centgurts 

Bachelor's Pear, ſee Solanum 

B. ulm, ſee Meliſſa 2 

Baulm, the Molucca, ſee Moluccella 

Baulm, the Turkey, ſee Dracocepbalen 

Bay, fee Laurus 

Pay of Alexandria, fee Ruſcus 
6-20 


Þ ay, 


Bay, the Cherry, ſee Padus 

Bay, the Indian, ſee Laurus 

Bay, the Roſe, /ee Narium 

Bay, the Sweet flowering, ſce Magnolia 
Bead Tree, ſee Melia 1 


Beam the Hard, or Hornbeam, ſee Carpinus 


Beam Tree the White, ſee Crategus 

Bean, ſee Faba 

Bean, the Hog, or Bogbean, ſee Menyanthes 
Bean, the Kidney, or French, ſte Phaſeolus 
Bean, Capar, ſee Zygophyllum 

Bean, Trefoil. ſee Cytiſus 


Bean e Erytbrina . 
Bean, the Kidney Bean Tree, ſee Glicine 


Beard, the old Man's, ſee Clematis 
Bear's Breech, ſee Acanthus 
Bear's, Ear, ſee Auricula 


Bear's Ear Sanicle, ſee Cortuſa and Verbaſcum 


Bear's Foot, ſee Helleborus 

Bedinjan, or Pottle John, ſee Melengena 
Bedſtraw, our Lady's, fee Gallium 

Bee Flower, ſee Orchis 

Beech Tree, ſee Fagus 

Beet, ſee Beta 

Bell Flower, fee Campanula 

Bells, the Canterbury, 14. 

Bell's Hair, ſee Hyacinthus 

Bell Flower, the p 

Bell Flower, the Steeple, Id. 

Bell Pepper. ſee Capſicum 

Belly-ache Weed, ſee Iatrepbha 
Belmuſk, or Abelmoſck, ſee Hibiſcus 
Benjamin Tree, ſee Laurus 
Bennet Herb, ſee Geum 

Berberry, ſee Berberis 

Betony, ſee Betonica 

Betony, Paul's, ſee Veronica 

Betony, the Water, ſee Scrophularia 
Bethlehem Star, /ce Ornithogalum 
Bifoil, or Twayblade, ſee Ophyris 
Bilberry, ſee Vaccinium 

| Bindweed, ſee Convolvulus 
Bindweed, the black, /e Tamus 
Bindweed, the Prickly, ſee Smilax 
Birch Tree, fee Betula : 
Birch Tree of America, ſee Piſtacia 
Bird Cherry, ſee Padus | 
Bird's Eye, ſee Adenit and Primula 
Bird's Foot, 2 Ornithbopus 

Bird's Foot Tre foil, ſee Lotus 
Bird's Neſt, ſee Daucus 

Bird Pepper, /ee Capſicum 
1 Ari ſtoloc bia 

Biſhop's Weed, /ee Ammi 
Bitter-ſweet, ſee Solanum 

Bitter Vetch, ſee Orobus 
Bitterworth, ſee Gentiana 
Blackberry, ſee Rubus 

Black Briony, ſee Tamus 
viackthorn, ſee Prunus 

Bladder Nut, ſee Staphbyl ea 

Bladder Nut, the African, ſee Royenia 
_ Bladder Sena, fee Colutra 


each-leaved, ſee Campanula 


Button Tree o 


1 N D 1 K. 


Blights | 3 


Blite, ſee Blitum 


Blood Flower, ſce Hemantbus 
Bloodworth, ſee Rumex x 
Bluebottle, ſee Hyacinthus and Centaurea 
Bolbonach, or white Sattin, /ce Lunaria 
Bonana, ſee Muſa 1 
Borecole, ſee Braſſica 

Borrage, ſee Barrage 

Box, ſee Buxus 

Box-thorn, ſee Lycium 

Brake, /ee Filix 

Bramble, ſee Rubus 

Brank-urfine, ſee Acantbus 

Bread, St. John's, ſee Ceratonia 

Briar, the ſweet, ſee Roſa 

Briar, the Wild, Id. 

Briony, ” Brionia 

Briſtol Flower, ſee Lychnis 
Brimſtonewort, /ee Peucedanum 
Broccoli, /ee Braſſica 

Brooklime, ſee Veronica 

Broom, ſee Geniſta 

Broom, the Butcher's ſee Ruſcus 
Broom, the Green, /ee Spartium 
Broom, the Spaniſb, ſee Genifta 
Broom, the White, /ee Spartium 
Broom, Rape, /ee,Orobanche 
Brownwort, ſee Scrophularia and Prunella 
Bruiſewort, ſee Lychnis 


Buckſhorn, or Hartſhorn, Plantain, ſee Plantage 


Buckthorn, ſee Rhamnus 
Buckthorn, the Sea, ſee Hippophe 


Huck Wheat, Helxine 


Budding, ſee Inoculating 
Bugle, /ee Bugula 
Bugloſs, ſee Anchuſa 


Bugloſs, the Viper's fee Echium 
Bullace Tree, ſee Prunus 


Bully Tree, ſee Chryſopbyllum 

Burdock, 7 4 * 

Burdock the leſſer, ſee Xanth:um 

Burnet, Fo Sanguiſorba 

Burnet Saxifrage, ſee Pimpinella 

Butcher's Broom, ſee Ruſcus 

Butter-bur, ſee Petafites 

Butterfly Flower, ſee Orchis 

Butterwort, ſee Pinguicula 

Button Tree, * Platanus and Cepbalantbus 
Jamaica, ſee Conocarpus. 


#4 
AB B AGE, ſee Braſſica 
Cabbage, the Sea, ſee Crambe 
Cabbage Tree, ſee Palma 


Cajou, 10 Anacardium 
L 


Calaba ee Cucurbita 

Calabaſh Tree, ſee Creſcentia 
Calamint, ſee Meliſſa 

Calamint, the Water, ſee Mentba 
Caltrops, ſee Tribulus 

Calves Snout, ſee Antirrbinum 


Cammock, ſee Onions 
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: — Antbemis 
Camphire Tree, fee Laurus 
Campion, ſee Lychnis 
Candle-berry-tree, ſee Myrica 
Candy Carrot, ſee Athamanta 
Candy-tuft, Le Iberis 
Candy-tuft Tree, Id. 

Cane, the Bamboo, ſee Arundo 
Cane, the Indian flowering, ſee Canna 
Cane, the dumb, ſee Arum 
Cane, the Fiſhing-Rod, ſee Arunds 
Cane, the Sugar, ſee Sacebarum 
Canterbury-bell, ſee Campanula 
Caper, ſee Capparis 
Caper, the Bean, /ee Zygophyllum 
282 fee Carum 

Cardinal's Flower, ſee Rapuntium 
Carline Thiſtle, ſee Carling 

Carlock, ſee Sinapis and Raphanus 
Carnation, ſee Diantbus 

Carnation, the Spaniſb, ſee Poinciana 
Carob, ſee Ceratonia 

Carrot, ſee Daucus 

Carrot, the Deadly, /ee Thapfia 
Carrot, the Candy, ſee Athamanta 
Carrot, the Scorching, ſee Thapfia 
Caſſada, or Caſſavi, ſee Iatropba 
Caſſidony, ſee Stechas 

Caſſidony, the Mountain, ſee Gnapbalium 
Caſſidony, the Golden, Id. 
Caſſioberry Tree, ſee Caſſine 
Catchfly, ſee Silene 

Caterpillar Plant, ſee Scorpiurus 

Cat Mint, ſee Nepeta 

Cauliflower, ſee Braſſica 

Cedar of Bermudas, ſee Funiperus 
Cedar of Carolina, Id. 

Cedar, the Baſtard, ſee Theobroma 
Cedar of Libanus, fee Larix 

Cedar of Lycia, ſee Juniperus 

Cedar, the White, ſee Cupreſſus 
Celandine, ſee Cbelidonium 

Celeri, ſee Apium 

Cells of Plants 

Centaury, ſee Gentiana 

— fee Aſplenium 

Chamomile, ſee Anthemis 

Charlock, ſee Sinapis 

Charvill, ſee Cherophyllum 

Chaſte Tree, ſee Vitex 
Cheeſe-runnet, ſee Gallium 

- Cherry Tree, ſee Ceraſus 

Cherry Bay, ſee Padus 

Cherry of Barbadoes, ſee Malpigbia 
Cherry, the Bird, ſee Padus 

Cherry Laurel, Id. 

Cherry, the Cornelian, ſee Cornus 
Cherry, the Portugal, ſee Padus 
Cherry, the Cowhedge, ſee Malpighia 
Cherry, the Winter, ſee Phyſalis and Solanum 
Cherry, the perfumed, ſee Ceraſus 
Chervil, ſee Cheropbyllum 

Cheſtaut Tree, ſee Caftanea 


Conſound, the great, ſee 8 
Conſound, the middle, r Bugula 


ZN. 


Cheſtnut, the Horſe, /ze Eſculu- 
Cheſtnut, the ſcarlet Horſe, ſee Pavia 
Chiches, ſee Cicer | 
Chickling Pea, ſee Lathyrus 
Chickweed, ſee Alfine 

Chickweed, the Berry-bearing, ſee Cucubalus 
Chives, ſee Cepa | 
Chocolate Nut, ſee Cocoa 

Chriſtmaſs Roſe, ſee Helleborus 
Chriſt's Thorn, fee Paliurus 
Chriſtopher Herb, ſee Acbea 
Cibouls, - Cepa 

Cicely, ſee Cherophyllum 

Cinquefoil, ſee Potentilla 

Cinquefoil Shrub, Id. 

Cinnamon, ſee Laurus 

Ciſtus, or Rock Roſe, ſee Ciftus 
Ciſtus the Dwarf, /ce Helianthemum 
Citron Tree, ſee Citrum 

Citrul, ſee Anguria 

Cives, ſee Cepa 

Clary, the Garden, ſee Sclarea 
Clary, the wild, ſee Horminum 
Climber, ſee Clematis and Vitis 
Clivers, ſee Aparine 

Cloud Berry, ſee Rubus 

Clover, fee Trifolium | 
Clover, the Snail, ſee Medicago 
Clove Gilliflower, ſee Dianthus 
Clowns Woundwort, ſee Sideritis 
Coſtmary, ſee T anacetum 

Cob Nut, ſee Corylus 

Cobweb Sedum, ſee Sempervi vum 
Coccygria, ſee Rhus 

Cockſcomb, ſee Rinanthus 
Cockſcomb Amaranth, ſee Celoſia 


Cockſhead, /ee Onobrychis 


Cocoa Nut, ſee Coccus 

Codlin Tree, ſee Malus + 
Codlins and Cream, ſee Epilobi um 
_ 

Cole „ ſee Braſſica 

Colewort, 4 *. 


& Colewort the Sea, ſee Convoloulus 


Colliflower, ſee Braſſica 

Coloquintida, Cucumis 

Coltsfoot, ſee Tuſſilago 

Coltsfoot, the pins, ſee Cacalia 
Columbine, ſee Aquilegia 

Columbine, the feathered, ſee Thalifrum 
Comfry, fee Sympbytum | | 
Comfry, the ſpotted, ſee Pulmonaria 


Compartments 


Com poſts 
Compound Flowers 
Cone 


Conſound, the leaſt, /ee Bellis 


|  Conſound, Saracens, ſee Solidage 
Conſervatory, ſee Green-bouſe 


Conval Lily, ſee Convallaria 
Coral Tree, /ee Erytbrina 4 


* 


Coriander, ſee Coriandrum 

Cork Tree, ſee Suber 

Corn Battle, ſee Centaurea 

Corn Flag, ſee Gladiolus 

Corn Marigald, ſee Chryſanthemum 
Cork Violet, fee'Gonjpoau!s 

Corn Sallad, ſee Valeriana 
Cornelian Cherry, Id. 

Cornel Tree, ſee Cornus 
Corniculate Plants 

Coſtmary, ſee Tanacetum 

Cotton, ſee Geſſipium 

Cotton, the Silk, ſee Bembaxũõ 
Cotton Weed, ſee Filago 
Corymbus 

Couch, or Dog Graſs, ſee Grames 
Coventry Bells, ſee Campaaulu 
Cowl, the Friers, fee Aram 
Cowflip, ſce Primula 

Cowſlip of Feruſalem, ſee Pulmonaria 
Cows Lungwort, ſee Verbaſcum 
Crab Tree, ſee Malus 

Craneſb Il, ſee Geranium 

Creſs, ſee Naſturtium 

Creſs, the Indian, ſee Trapeclum 
Creſs, the Sciatica, ſee Iberis 
Creſs, the Swines, /ce Cochlearia 
Creſs, the Water, ſee Si us 
Creſs, the Winter, Id. 

Crimſon Graſs Veitch, ſee Lathbyruz 
Croſs- wort, fee Cruciata | 
Croſs of Feruſalem, ſee Lycbnis 
Crowfoot, ſee Ranunculas 

Crow Garlick, ſee Cepa 

Crow Flowers, ſee Lycbnit 

Crown Imperial, ſee Fritillaria 
Cuckow Flower, ſee Cardamine 
Cucumber, ſee-Cucumis 
Cucumber, the wild, fee Momordica 
Cudweed, ſee Gnophatium und Filo ge 
Cullion, ſee Orchis 

Cumin, ſee Cuminum 

Currant Tree, fee Ribes 

Coftard Apple, ſee Anonna 
Cypreſs Tree, ſee Cupreſſut 


. the Garden, or Lavender Cation, fee Sumo 
ma ; 
Cypreſs, the Summer, fee Chenapadium 


Aﬀodil, fee Narciſſus 
Daffodil Lily, fee Amaril/is 
affodil, the Sea, ſee Pancratium 
Daiſy, ſee Bellis 


Daiſy, the Ox Fye, /ze ant be mum, 
— Violet, — Eau ö 


Dandelion, ſee 


Danewort, or Dwarf Elder, fer Spmbucus 


Date Tree, ſee Palma 
Note Plum, ſe Dioſpyrus 
Day Lily, ſee Hemerocallir 
Dead Nettle, fee Lamium © 


Deadly Carrot, ſee Thapfia 


INDE x. | 
Deedly Nightſhade, {ze Arrops | 


Devil in a Buſh, /ce Nigella 
Devil's Bit, ſee Scabi:ſa 
Dew | 


Diamond Ficoides, Meſembryan/bemum 
Diers Broom, ſee Genifla 

Diers Weed, ſee Reſeda - 

Dill, fee Azethum 

Diſtaff Thiſtle, ſee Atractylis 

Dittander, or Pepperwort, fee Lipidium 
Dittany, fee Origanum 

Dittany, the Baſtard, /cs Marrabivm 
Dittany, the white, ſee Diflamny: 
Dock, fee Rum x 

Doctor T inkars Weed, Fri 

Dogſbane, ger Apocynum, Aſclepias and Cynenclire 
Dogberry Tree, ſee Cornus 

Dog Graſs, ſee Gramen 

Dog's Mercury, ſee Mereurialis 

Dog's Tooth ſee Erythronium 

Dog's Stones ſee Orcbhis 

Dog's Tongue, ſee Cynogloſſum 
Dagwood, ſee Cornus 

Dogwood of Jamaica, fee Ribinta 
Dogwood of Virginia, . fee Laut us 
Double Lraf, or Twyblade, foe Opiris 
Double Tongue, ſee Rufeus 

Dove's Foot, ſee Geranium 

Dragons, ſee Dracautium 

Dragon Tree, 1 Palms 

Dragon, the wild, or Tarragon, foe Braun 
Dropwort, ſee Spiræa a 
Dropwort, the Water, fee Oenauihe 
Duck's Foot, ſee P.depbyllum 

Duck's Meat, ſee Lenticula 

Do Nightſhade, fe 4 
Dwale, or dea ightſhade, ſce Atr 
Dwarf Bay, 2 15 
Dwarf Ciſtus, {ee Helianthemwn 

Dwarf Almond, ſee Perfica 

Dwarf Oak, fee Quercus 

Dwarf Trees ; 


F. 
ARTH 
Earth Nut, ſee Bunium 
Earth Peas, fee Lathyrus 


Earth Peas, the African, ſee Arachis 


Edging 

E fee Roſa 

Elder Tree, fee Sambucus 
Elder, the Marſh, fee Viburnum 


Elder, the Spaniſb, ſee Saururus 


Elecampane, ſee Inula 

Elm Tree, fee Ulmus 

Enchanters Nightſhade, ſee Circa 
Endive, fee Cicborium 
Equinoctial 

Equinox 

Eringo, ſee Eryngium 

Fſpalier 


Eternal Flower, ſee Gnaphalium and Xeranthemum f 


Ever- green Honeyſuckle, ſee Ferichmenum 
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N Erer- 


Ever- green Oak, ſee Quercu⸗ 
Ever-green Privet, ſee Liguſirum 
Ever-green Roſe, ſee = 
Ever-green Thorn. fee Meſpilus 
Everlaſting Pea, ſce Lathyrus 
Exotick Plants 

Eye bright, ſee Eupbraſia 


F. 
EATHERFEW, fee Matricaria 
F Feather, the Princes, ſee Amaranthus 
"elonwort, /ce Solanum 
Fellwort, ſee Gentiena 


Female Balſamine, ſee Impattens 


Fences 

Fennel, ſee Fæniculum 

Fennel, the Hogs, 2 Peucedanum 
Fennel-giant, ſee Ferula 

Fennel, the ſcorching, fee T bpfia 
Fennel Flower, ſee Nieells 
Fenugreek, ſee Trigonelia 

Fern, ſee Filix 

Fern, the ſweet, fee Scandix 
Feverfew, ſce Matricaria 
Feverfew, the Baſtard, ſee Parthenium 
Fiddle Dock, ſee Rumex 

Fiddle Wood, ſee Citharexylon 

Field Baſil, ſee Acines 

Fig Tree, ſee Ficus 

Fig, the Arched, Indian, I. 

Fig, the Indian * Opuntia 
Fig, the infernal, ſee Argemene 

Fig, Pharoab's, ſee Maja 

Fig, Marigold, ſee Meſembryantbemum 
Figwort, ſee 5 | 
Filbert, fee Corylus 

Fingrigo, ſee Piſonia 

Finockia 2 — 

Fir Trees, ſee Abies 

Fir, the Scotch, fee Pinus 

Fi 


ire 
Fiſtular Flowers 
Flag, the Corn, ſee Gladiolus 
Flag, the Common, ſee [ris 
Flag, the ſweet-ſcented, fer ure 
Flag, the yellow Marſh, ſer #is 
Flax, ſee Linum 
Flax, the Toad, ſee Linaria 
Fleabane, ſee Conyza _. | 
Fleabane, the African, fre Tarchonantha; 
Fleawort, ſee Pſyllium 
Flixweed, fee Sr/ymbrium 
Flower 
Flower de luce, ſee Iris & Xipbion 
Flower gentle, /ce Amarantbus 
Flower eternal, ſee Xerantbemum 
Flower everlaſting, ſee Gnapbalium 
Flower-fence, ſee Poinciana 
Flower, the four o Clock, fee Mirabilit 
Flower, Sun, ſee Heliantbus 
Fluelline, ſee Veronica © 
Flywort, or Catchfly, for Zyzbiis & Silent 
Fools Stones, ſee Grehis | 


I NV DE X 

Fox Glove, ſee Digitalis 
Fountains 

Framboiſe, ſee Rubut 
French — fee Auricula 


French Honeyſuckle, fee Hedyſaram: 
French Lavender, ſee Starcbas 
French Marigold, ſee Tagetes 
French Mercury, ſee Mercuria 
French Wheat, ſee Helxine 
French Willow, fee Epilobium 
Friers Cowl, ſee Arum 

Fringe Tree, fee Chi:nantbus 
— 7 Fritillaria 
Fritillary Craſſa, fee Stapelia 
Froſt 

Fruit 

Fumatory, ſee Fumaria 


Fumatory che bulbous-rooted, I. 


Fumatory the Bladder, 7g. 
Fumatory the podded, Id. 
Furz, fee Ulex ; 
Fuſtick Tree, ſee Morus 


Galingale, ſee Cyperus 
Galleries 
Gall Oak, ſee Quercus 
Gardens 
Garlick ſee Allium X 
Garlick the Crow, or wild, ſ C 
Gatton Tree, ſee Cornus 
Gaule, or Dutch Willow, fee Myrica 
Gelder Roſe, ſee Viburnum 
Generation | 
Gentian, ſee Gentiana 
Gentianella, Ia. 
Germander ſee Teucrium 
Germander Tree, Id. 
Germander, the Water, A 
Gilliflower, ſee Diantbus 
Gillilower, the Queen's; ſee Heſperis 
Gilliflower, the Stock, ſee Cheiranthus 
Gill-go- by- Ground, fee Glechoama 


G. 
G ALE, or ſweet Willow, ſee Myrica 
a 


Ginger, ſee Amomum 


Glade 
Gladwin, ſee Iris 
Glandulous 
Glaſs-wort, ſee Salicornia & Salfals 
Glaſtenbury Thorn, ſee Meſpilus 
Globe Daiſy, ſee Globularia 
Globe Crowfoot, ſee Trollius 
Globe Amaranthus, fre Gompbrend 
Globe Flower, or Bottle, /ce Gentanree 
_— _ w i 

ats-beard, fee Tragopogan 
Goats-rue, ſee Galega 
Goats-ſtones, ſee Orchis 
Goats-thorn, ſee Tragacantha 
Gold of Pleaſure, fee Myagrum 
Goldy-locks, ſee Chryſocoma 
Golden-flower-gentle, ſee Amarantbus 
Golden Cups, ſer Rexuneulus & Trollivs 


Galden 


Golden Rod, ſee Solidago 
Gooſberry, Greſſularia 
Gooſberry of Barbadoes, ſee Pereſtia 
Gooſberry, the American, ſee Melafloma 
Gooſe Graſs, ſee Aparine 
Gooſe Foot, ſee Cbenopodium 
Gorſe, or Furz, ſee Ulex 
Go-to- bed- at- Noon, ze Tragopogon 
Gourd, ſee Cucurbita 
Gourd, the bitter, Id. 
Gourd, the Indian Tree, ſee Creſcentia 
Gourd, the 23 Adanſonia 
Gout-wort, ſee Ægopodium 
Grafting FRA 
Grain, the oily, ſee Seſamum + 
Grain, the ſcarlet, ſee Opuntia & Duercus 
Grape, ſee Vitis 
Grape, the Sea Side, = Coccolobus 
Grape Hyacinth, ſee Muſcari 
Graſs, ſee Gramen 
Graſs of Parnaſſus, ſee Parnaſſia 
Graſs, the three-leaved, ſee Frifolium. 
Graſs- vetch, ſee Lathyrus 
Graſs, the Vipers, ſce Scorzonera 
Gravel | 
Gravity | 
Graymill, or Gromwell, ſee Lithoſpermum 
Greek Valerian, ſee Polemonium © 
Green-houſe 
Green, the Winter, ſee Pyroſa 
Gromwell, ſee Lithoſpermum 
Ground-ivy, ſee Glechoma 
Ground Pine, fee Teucrium 
Groundſel, ſee Senecio & Erigeron 
Groundſel, the African, ſee Cacalia 
Grove a 
Guava, ſee Pſidium 
Guiney Corn, ſee Milium 
- Guiney Henweed, ſee Petiveria 
Guiney Pepper, ſee Capficum 
Guiney Wheat, ſee Zea 
Gum Succory, ſe Chondrilla 
Air Bell, fee Hyacinthus + 
H Hardbeam, ſee Carpinus 
 Hares Ear, ſee Bupleur um 
Hares-foot Trefoil, ſee Trifolium 
| Hares Lettuce, ſee Sonchus 
Hares- ſtrong, ſee Peucedanum 
Harmel, ſee Fegomum 
Hartwort, ſee Tordylium 
Hartwort of Ethiopia, ſee Bupleurum 
Harts Horn, ſve Plantagoa 
Harts Tongue, ſee Lingua Cervina 
Hatchet-vetch, ſce Secur idaca 
Hawk-weed, ſee Hieracium 
Hawthorn, fee Meſpilus 
Hazel, ſee Corylus 
zel, the Witch, ſceUlmus- 
Hearts 1 for Viola 
Heath, fee Eric 


Heath, the Berry-bearingy ſee Empetrum: 


4 


INDEX 


Heath, the low Pine, ſee Corir 


Hedges | 
Hedge Hog, fee Medicago 
Hedge-hog Thiſtle, ſee Cactu- 


Hedge HyſTop, /ee Gratiola 

Hedge Muſtard, ſee Eryſimum 

Hedge Nettle, ſee Galeopfir 
Hedge-nettle Shrub, ſee Praſium 
Heliotrope, ſee Heliotropium 
Heliotrope, or Sun Flower, ſee Helianthus 
Hellebore ſee Helleborus 

Hellebore, the Baſtard, /ee Serapias 
Hellebore, the White, /ee Veratrum 
Hel met Flower, ſce Scutellaria 
Hemlock, ſee Cicuta Id 
Hemlock, the Baſtard, ſee Liguſticum 
Hemlock, the Water, fee Phellandrium 


Hemp, ſee Conabis 


Hemp Agrimony, /ee Eupatorium 
Heats, the Band fee Datiſes 
Hemp, the Water, fee Bidens 
Henbane, ſee Hyoſcyamus 
Henbane, the yellow, ſee Nicotiana 
Herb Bennet, ſee Geum 

Herb Chiiſtopher, fee Afea 
Herb Gerard, ſee Angelica 

Herb of Grace, ſee Ruta 

Herb Paris, ſee Paris 

Herb Robert, ſee Geranium 
Herb Trefoil, ſee Trifolium 
Herb Trinity, fee Viola 

Herb True-love, ſee Paris 

Herb Two-pence, ſee. Lyſimachia 
Herb Willow, fee Epilobium 


Hercules's 3 Heracleum k? Eiſtinaca 


HermodaQyl, ſee Hermedadlylus 
Hightaper, ſee Verbaſcum e 
Hills ; 


Hogs Fennel, ſee Peucedanum 
Hog Plum, ſee Spondias 
Hogweed, ſee Boerbaavia 
Hollow Root, ſee Fumaria 
Hollyhock, /ee Alcea 

Holly 3 lex 5 
Holly, the Knee, e Raſcus 
Holly, the Sea, ſee Eryngium 
Holm Oak, /ce reus 
Holy Role, /ee 52 

Holy Thiſtle, ſee Cnicus 
Honeyſuckle, : fee Periclymenum 


Honeyſuckle, the French, ſee Hedyſarum 
Honeyſuckle, the Trumpet, fee Fericlymenum 


Honeyſuckle, the upright, ſee Lonicera 
Honeſty, ſee Lunar ia f 
Honey Flower, ſee Meliantbus 
Honey-wort, ſee Cerinthe 
9 ee —_ 8 

ops, fee Lupulus 
— orber „ ſet nut 
Hop, the Wild, Wa Ptelea 
Horehound, ſee Marrubium 0 


Hore- hound, the Baſe, ſee Stachys 
Horehound, the Baſtard ſee Sideritic 
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Horehound, the Water, ſee Lycopus 
Hornbeam, /ee Carpinus 

Horizontal Shelters 

Horned Poppy, ſee Chelidonium 

Horſe Cheſtnut, ſee Eſculus 2 
Horſe Cheſtnut, the Scarlet, ſee Pavia 
Horſe Mint, ſee Mentha 

Horſe Radiſh, ſee Cochlearia 
Horſeſhoe-vetch, ſee Hippocrepis 
Horſe Tail, ſee Equiſetum 

Horns and Hedghog, fee Hedicag⸗ 
Hoſe-in-hoſe, y Primula 
Hounds-tongue, ſee Cynogleſſum 

Hot Bed 

Houſleek, ſee Sedum & Sempervivum 
Humble Plant, 4 Mimo/a , 
Hyacinth, ſee Hyacintbus 

Hyacinth, the Grape, ſee Muſcari 
Hyacinth of Peru, 14. 

Hyacinth, the ſtarry, ſee Ornitbogalum 
Hyacinth, the Tuberoſe, ſee Polianthes & Crinium 


Hydroſtaticks 
Hygrometer 
Hylſop, ſee Hyſſepus 
Hyſſop, the Hedge, ſee Gratiola 
J 
ia , — rough 4 | 
ack by the Hedge, ſee Eryſimum 
* a Box, ſee Hernandia 
acob's Ladder, A Polemonium 
alap, ſee Convoloulus 


alap, the Falſe, ſee Mirabilis 
aſmine, ſee Jaſminum | 
aſmine, the Ilex-leaved, ſee Lantana 
aſmine, the American ſcarlet, ſee Bignonia 
aſmine, the Red of Jamaica, ſee Plumeria 
aſmine, the Perſian, ſee Syringa 
aſmine, the Fennel-leaved, ſee Ipomæa 
ce 
Ice Houſe 
Ice Plant, ſee Meſembryanthemum 
eruſalem, Artichoke, ſee Helianthus 
eruſalem Cowſlip, fee Pulmonaria 
eruſalem Sage, ſee Phlomis 
eſuits Bark, the Falſe, ſee Baccbarit 
et-d'eau 
ews Mallow, ſee Corchorus 
mmortal Eagle Flower, ſee Impatiens 
Immortal Flower, ſee Gnapbalium 
Inarching 
Indian Arrow Root, ſee Maranta 
Indian Creſs, ſee Tropæœolum 
Indian Corn, ſee Zea 
Indian Fig, ſee Opuntia 
Indian God-tree, ſee Ficus 
Indian Reed, ſee Canna 
Indigo, ſee Awil 
Inoculating 
* Tears, ſee Coix 
John's Bread, ſee Ceratonia 
St. John's Wort, ſee Hypericum 
John's-ſweet, ſes Di 
Vor. Il. 


Lavender, the Sea, ſee Limonium 


2 » ſee Narciſſus 
ron-wood, ſee Sideroxylum 
Iron-wort, /ee Sideritis +» 
ucca, fee Tucca 
udas Tree, ſee Cercis 
Jujube, ſee Zizipbus 
ulians, joe Heſperis 
uniper, 8 
upiter's Beard, ſce Antbyllit 
vy Tree, ſer Hedera 
Ivy, the Ground, ſee Glechoma 


K. 
ATEIN 
Kidney Bean, ſee Phaſeolus 
idney Bean Tree, ſee Glycine 


7 fee Geum & Cityledon 
ing's Spear, ſee A/phodelus 

Kitchen 82 4 

Knap weed, ſee Centaurea 

Knee-holm, ſee Ruſcus 

Knee-holly, Id. 

Knights-croſs, ſee Lychnis 

Knot-berries, ſee Rubus 

Knot-graſs, ſee Polygonum 

Knot-graſs, the Mountain, ſee Illecebrum 


L. 
L. e ſee Cytiſus 
ad 


Labyrinth | 

ies Bedſtraw, ſee Gallium 
Ladies Bower, ſee Clematis 
Ladies Comb, ſee Scandix 
Ladies Mantle, ſee Alchimilla 
Ladies Seal, ſee Tamus 
Ladies Slipper, ſee Cypripedium 
Ladies Smock, /ee Cardamine 
Ladies Traces, fee Orchis 
Ladder to Heaven, ſee Convallaris 
Lambs Lettuce, ſee Valeriana 


Larch Tree, ſee Larix 

Larkſpur, fee Delphinium 
Laſerwort, ſee Laſerpitium 
Lavender, jee Lavendula 
Lavender Cotton, ſee Santolina 
Lavender, the French, ſee St&chas 


Laurel, ſee Padus 

Laurel, the Portugal, Id. 
Laurel, of Alexandria, A Ruſcus ; 
Laurel, the Dwarf or Spurge, ſee Daphnis 
Laurel, the Sea Side, ſve Phyllantbus 
Lauruſtinus, ſee Viburnum 

Lawn 

Layers 

Leadwort, ſee Plumbag» 

Leaves 


Leeks, ſee Porrum 
me 


Lemon Tree, ſee Limon 


Lemon, the Water, ſee P 
Leopards-baneyſee — 
4 


Lettuce, ſee Ladtuca 
Lettuce, the Lamb's, ſee Valeriana 
Lettuce, the Wild, ſee Prenantbes 
Level 
Levit 
Life Everlaſting fee Gnophalium 
ight 
Lily, ſee Lilium 
Lily, Aſphodel, ſee Hemerocallis & Crinum. 
Lily, Daffodil, ſee Pancratium E Amaryllis 
Lily, the Belladonna, ſee Ameryllis 
Lily, the Day, fee Hemerocallis 
Lily, = — vom 75 7 8 
Lily, the Guern/ey, ſee 1 
. Hyacinth, 2 Scilla 2 
Lily, the May, ſee Convallaria 
Lily, the Mexican, ſee Amaryllis 
Lily, of Japan, Id | 


Lily, the Perfian, ſee Fritillaria 


Lily, the Superb, ſee Glorioſa 
Lily, the —_ Nympbæa 
Lime Tree, ſee Tilia 

Lime, the ſour, ſee Limon 
Lions Leaf, ſee Leontice 

Lions Foot, ſee Catananche 
Lions Tail, ſee Leonurus 
Liquidamber 

Liquorice, ſee Glycirrbiza 
1 Orobus 

—— the Wild, ſee Aftragalps. 
Li 

Live in Idleneſs, ſee Viola 
Liver-wort, ſee Hepatica & Lichen 
3 ſee Saururus 


m 
Locker, Goulans, ſee Trollive. 
Locuſt, or St. Jobn's Bread, ſee Cæratonia 
Locuſt, the Baſtard, ſee. Hymenæa 
Locuſt of Virginia, ſee Gleditfia. 
Logwood, fee Hæmatoxylum 
London Pride, ſee Saxifraga | 
Looking Glaſs, YVenus's, ſee Campanula 
Looſeftrife, ſee Lyſimachia 
Looſeſtrife, the podded, ſee Epilabium 
Looſeſtrife, the ſpiked, ſee Lythrum. 


Loping 

Lote Tree, fee Celtis 

Lote, the Baſtard, ſee Dioſpyrus 
Love-apple, ſee L 77 S Lo 
Love-in-a-miſt, fe ier 
r ſee Amearazbus 
Loveage, ſee Liguſiicum, 
3 ſee Delphintum 
Lucern, fee Medica 


- Lungwort, ſee Pulmonaria — 


Lung wort, Cows, ſee Ferbaſcum 
Lupine, fee Lupinus 


Luſtwort, -/ee Dreſera 


M. 
Accaw Tree, fee Palms. 
Mad Apple, ſee Melangena 
Madder, ſee Rubia 


e-ever, ſee Anacampſeros & Semperwwnum. 
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Madder, Pe 4 Aſporule 
Madwort, 2 


3 fee Cedrus 

Maiden Hair, ſee Adianthum 

Maiden Hair, the Black, ſee Filiculs 
Maiden Hair, the Engliſb, ſee Trichomanes 
Maiden Hair, the White, ſee Ruta muraria 
Malabar Nut, ſee Ju/ticia 

Male Balſam Apple, ſee Momerdica 
Mallow, ſee Malva 

Mallow, the Jews, ſee Corchorus 
Mallow, the Indian, ſee Urena & Sida 
Mallow, the Marſh, ſee Althea 
Mallow, the Roſe, ſee Alcea 

Mallow, the Syrian, ſee. Hibiſcus 
Mallow, the Tree, ſee Lavatera 
Mallow, the Venetian, ſee Hibiſcus 
Mallow, the Yellow, /ee. Abutilon 

Malt Duſt 

Mammee, ſee Mammea: 
Mammee ta, /ce Sapota 
Manchineel Fee fo Hippomane 
Mandrake, ſee Mandragora 

Mangrove Tree, ſee Hibiſcus 

Mangrove Grape, ſee Coccolobis 

Mantle, Ladies, fee Alchimella 

Manure 

Maple Tree, ſee Acer 

Maracock, ſee Pa 

Marigold, fee Calendula 

Marigold, the ”_ fee T agetes 
Marigold, the Corn, ſee Chryſanthemum 
Marigold, the Fig, fee Meſembriant bemum 
Marigold, the French, ſee Tagetet 
Marigold, the Marſh, fee. Caltba. 
Marjoram, ſes Origanum 

Marjoram, the Pot, 1d. 

Marjoram, the Wild, 1d. 

Marjoram, the Winter, Id. 

Marle 

Marſh Elder, fee Viburnum 

Marſh Mallow, ſee Althea. 

Marſh Trefoil, ſce Meniantbes- 
Martagon, ſee Lilium. 

Marvel of Peru, fee Mirabilis 

Marum, or Maftich, ſee. duturej a. 
Maſterwort, ſ-e Imperator ia & Aſtrantia 
Maſtich, /ee Satureja 

Maſtich Tree, ſee Hiftacia 

Maſtich Tree, of Jamaica, ſee Cornus 
Maftich, the Indian, ſee Schinus 
Matfelon, or Knapweed, ſce.Gentayrea- 
Maudlin, fee Achillea * 

May Buſh, /e- Meſpitus 

May Lily, fee Convallaria 

May Weed, ſee Anthemis 

Meadow 

Meadow Rue, fee Thalifrum 

Meadow Saffron, ſee Colcbicum 
Meadow-ſweet, 7 Spiraea 

Meadow Tretoil, 2 Trifelium 


Meally Tree, fee Viburnum 
Medic, fee Medica 
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Medic Vetchling, ſee Onobrychis 
Medic, the Baſtard, ſee Medicaye © 
Medlar, ſee — 

Melancholy Thiſtle, ſee Cirfium 
Melilot, ſee Trifolium 

Melon, the Muſk, ſee Melo 

Melon, the Water, ſee Anguria 
Melon Thiſtle, ſee os . 
Mercury, fee Mercurialis 

Mercury, the Engliſh, ſee Chenopediun: 
Mercury, the French, ſie Mercurialis 
Meu, or Spignel, ſee Athamanta 
Mezereon, ſee Dapbae 

Microſcope | 

Mignonnette, or Minionet, ſee Reſeds 
Mildew 

Milfoil, ſee Achillea 

Milk-vetch, ſee Aſtragalus 
Milk-vetch, the Baſtard, ſee Pbaca 
Milkwort, ſee Polygala & Glaux 
Milkwort, or Wartwort, ſee Zupborbia 
Millet, 2 Milium 

Miltwaſte, ſee Aſplenum 

Mint, fee Mentha 

Mint, the C, /ce Nepeta 
Miſletoe, ſee Viſcum 

Mithridate Muſtard, ſee Thlaſpi & Reris 
Mock Orange, fee Philadelphus 
Mock Privet, ſee Phyllyrea 
Moneywort, fee Ly/imachia 
Monkſhoog, ſee Aconitum 
Monks-Rhubarb, ſee Rumex 
Moonſeed, ſee Meniſpermum 
Moonwort, ſee Lunaria 

Moon Trefoil, ſes Medica 

Moſs, ſee Muſcus 

Mother wort, ſee Cardiaca & Matricaria 
Mother-of-thyme, ſee Thymus 
Mould 

Mountain Heath, ſee Saxifraga 
Moth-mullein, ſee Verbaſcum 
Mouſe-ear, ſee Hieracium 
Mouſe-tail, ſee Myoſurus 
Mugwort, /ee Artemiſia 

Mulberry Tree, ſee Morus 
Mulberry Blight, /ee Blitum 
Mullein, ſee Verbaſcum 

Mullein, the Moth, Id. 

Mummy | 
Muſhroom 

Muſk, Hyacinth, fee Muſcari 
Muſk-ſeed, ſee Hibiſcus 

Muſtard, ſee Sinap1is a 


Muſtard, Baſtard Mithridate, ſee Tblaſpi E9 Iberis 4 


Muſtard, the China, ſee Sinapis & Braſſica 
Muſtard, the Hedge, ſee Ery/mum 

Muſtard, the Mithridate, /ee Thlaſpi 
Muſtard, the Tower, ſee Turritis TE 
Muſtard, the Treacle, ſee Thaſpi & Lepidium 
Myrrh, ſee Myrrbis 

Myrtle, /ee _”—_ 
Myrtle, the Dutch, ſee Myrice 
Myrtle, the Candleberry, Id 


| N. | 
INK Tree, ſee Chryſophyllum | 
Nature 1 

avelwort, ſee Cityledon | | 

Navelwort, the Baſtard, fee Craſſula | 

Navelwort, Fenus's, ſee Cynogloſſum | 

Navelwort, the Water, ſee Hydrocotyle 

Navew, /ce Rapa 

Nectarine 

Negro- oil, ſee Palma 

Nep, ſee Nepeta 

Nerves 

Nettle, ſee Urtica 

Nettle, the Dead, ſee Lamium 

Nettle, the Hedge, ſee Galeopfir 

Nettle, the ſhrubby Hedge, ſee Praſſum 


Nettle Tree, ſee Celtis 


Nightſhade, ſee Solanum 


' Nightſhade, the climbing, ſce Baſſalla 


Nightſhade, the deadly, fee Atropa 

Nightſhade, the Enchanters, ſee Circes 

Nightſhade, the American, ſee Piercea 

Nipplewort, ſee Lapſana 

—_ a 3 | 
one ſo pretty, ſee Saxifraga 

Noneſuch, or ower eee fee Lychnis 

Northern Aſpect 

Noſe bleed, ſee Acbillea 

Nurſery | 

Nut the Hazel, ſee Coryluz 

Nut, the Bladder, ſee Staphylæa 

Nut, the Cocoa, ſee Caccus 

Nut, the Earth, ſee Arachis 

Nut, the Peas, ſee Latbyrus 

Nut, the Phyſick, ſee /atropha 

Nut, the Pig, ſee Bunium 

Nut, the — ufticia 

Nut, the Walnut, ſee Fagians 


O. 


O K. — Id. 


Oak, the Holm, 14. 
Oak, of Jeruſalem, ſee Chenopodium 
Oats, ſee Avena 
Oily-grain, ſee Seſamum 
Oily-palm, ſee Palma 
Oleander, ſee Nerium 
Olive Tree, = Olea 
Olive, the Wild, ſee Elzagnus 
Olive the Wild, Barbadoes, ſee Bontia 
Olive, the Spurge, ſee Dapbne 
One Berry, fee Paris 
One Blade, fee Smilax 
Onion, ſee 
Onion, the Sea, ſee Scilla 
Orach, ſee Atriplex & Chenopodium 
Orange Tree, ſee Aurantium : 
Orange Mint, ſee Mentha 
Orange the Mock, ſee Philadelpbus 
Orchard 
Origany, fee Origanum 

| 4 


Z 2 | Orpine, 


Orpine, oF Sedum 
Orpine the True, ſee Telephium 
Orpine the Baſtard, ſee Andrachne 
Oſier, ſee Salix 
Oſmund-royal, ſee Oſmunda 
Ox-eye, ſee Buphthalmum 
Ox-eye Daiſy, ſee Chryſanthemum 
Oxſlip, ſee Prinuls 


. 
Aigles, or Cowſlip, ſee Primula 
P Palm Tree, ſee Palma 

alma Chriſti, ſee Ricinus 
Palmetto, Id. 
Panic, ſee Panicum 
Panicle 
Panſies, ſee Viola 
Papa w, ſee Carica 
Pappoſe Plants 
Paradiſe Apple, ſee Malus 
Paraſitical Plants 
Park Leaves, ſee Hypericum 
Parſley, ſee Apium 
Parſley, the Baſtard, ſee Cautalis 
Parſley, the Fool's ſee Etbuſa 
Parſley, the Mountain, ſee Atbamanta 
Parſley the wild milky, ſee Theſſelinum 
Parſley, the Mavedoman, ſee Bubon 
Parſnep, ſee Paſtinaca 9 * 
Parſnep, the Cows, ſee Sphondylium 
Parſnep, the Prickly-headed, ſce Echinaphara 
Parſnep, the Water, ſee Sium 
Paſque Flower, ſee Putfſatilla 
Paſhon Flower, ſee Paſſiflera 
Paſture 
Patience, fee Rumex 
Pea, ſee Piſum 
Peach, ſee Perſica 
Peach, the Wolf's, ſee Eycoperficen 
Pear Tree, fee Pyrus 
Peas, Earth Nut, ſee Lathyrus 
Peas, Everlaſting, Id. 
Peas, the Heart, ſee Cardioſpermum- 
Peas, the Pigeon, ſee Cytifus 
Peas, the winged, ſee Lotus 
Pedicle 
Pellitory of the Wall, Farietaria 
Pellitory of Spain, ſee Anthemis 
Pellitory, the Double, ſee Acbillea- 
Penguin, ſee Karatas 
Pennyroyab, ſee Pulegium 
Pennywort, ſee Cotyledon- 
Pennywort, the Marſh, fe Hydrocotyle 
Peony, ſee Pronia 
Pepper, the Tamaica, fee Caryopbyitus 
Pepper, the Poor Man's, ſee Lepidiam. 
Pepper, the Indian, fee Capſicum 
Pepper, the Wall, /e Sedum 
Pepper, the Water, ſte Prrſicarie- 
Pepper-Mint,. ſee Mentba 
r epperwort, ſee Lepidium. 
Perennial Plants 
Periwincle, fee Vinca 
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Peſtilencewort, ſee Petaſites 
St. Peter'swort, /ee Aſcyrum & Hypericum 


Petty-whin, /ce Ulex 
Pheaſant's Eye, ſee Adonis 
Pheaſant-eye Pink, /ee Diantbus 
Phyſick Nut, ee Jatropha 
Pigeon Pea, ſee Cytiſus 
—— 47 Ranunculus 

imento, or Jamaica Pepper, ſee Cariopbyllus 
Pimpernel, ſee — . 
Pimpernel, the Water, fee Samelus 
Pimpillo, ſee Opuntia X 
Pimpinel, ſee Pimpinella & Sanguiſorba 
Pineaſter, ſee Pinus 
Pine Apple, ſee Ananas 
Pine Tree, /ee Pinus 
Pine, the Dwarf, fee Teucrium 
Pine, the Wild, ſee Karatas 
Pink, ſee Dianthus 
Pipe Tree, ſee Syringa 
Pipe, the Pudding, /-e Caſſia 
Piperidge Tree, e erb ri 
Piſhamin, or Perſimon, ſee Dioſpyres 
Piſtacia 
Pitch Tree, ſee Abies 
Plane Tree, ſee Platanus 
Plane Tree, the falſe, ſee Acer 
Plant, /ee Planta 
Plantain, fee Plantago 
Plantain, the Buckſhorn, Id. 
Plantain Tree, fee Muſa 
Plantain Shot, ſee Canna 
Planting 
Planting reverſe 
Pliant meally Tree, ſee Viburnum 
Plowin 
Flow man's Spikenard, ſee Conyſa 
Plumb Tree, ſte Prunus © 
Plumb, the American, ſee Chryſobalanus: 
Plumb, the Black, 1d 
Plumb the Hog, ſee Spondias 
Plumb, the Maiden, ce Chbryſobalanus 
Plumb, the Indian Date, fee Dioſpyras 
Poccoon, ſee Sanguinaria 
Pockwood, ſee Guiacum 
Poets Roſemary, ſee Cafia 
Poiſon Aſh, ſee Taxicodendrom 
Poiſon Oak, Id 


Poiſon Buſh, fee Tithymalus. 


Poke, or Pork Phyſick, ſee, Phytolacca 
Poley Mountain, ſee Polium 
Polyanthus, fee Primula 

Poly pody, ſee Polipodium 
Pomgranate, ſee Punica 

Pondweed, ſee Potamageiton 

Poor Man's Pepper, ſee Lepidium 
Poplar Tree, ſee Populus 
Poppy, ſee Papaver 

Poppy, the Horned, ſee Chelidonium 
Poppy, the Prickly, fee Argemone 
Poppy, the Spatling, ſee Cucubalus 
Potatoes, ſee L er icon 

Potato,, the Spanifh, fee Conuolvulus 


Prickly 


Prickly Pear, fee Opuntia & Caflus 
Prick Madam, ſee Sedum 
Prick Timber, ſee Euonymus 
Prieſt's Pintle, ſee Arum 
Primroſe, fe Primula 
Primroſe Tree, fee Oenothera 
Primroſe, the Night, Id. 
Privet, ſee Liguſtrum 

Privet, the Mock, fee Phillyrea 
Prunin 

Pudding Graſs, ſee Pulegium 
Pudding Pipe Tree, ſee Caſia 
Pumkin, ſee Pepo 

Purging Nut, ſee Iatrepha 
Purplewort, ſee Trifolium 
Purſlane, ſer Portulaca 


Purſlane, the Sea, ſee Atriplex & Chenopodium 


| Q 

Uaking Graſs, ſee Gramen 

Queen's Gilliflower, ſee Heſperis 
Qu*cn ot the Meadow, ſee Spiree 
Quick, ſee M.ſpilu- 
Quickbea u, ſee Sorbus 
Quicken Tree, Ia. 
Quince Tree, ſee Cydonia 


Quincunx 


R. 
Adiated Flowers 
R Radiſh, ſee Raphanus 
auiſh, the Horſe, ſee Cochlearia 
Ragwort, ſee Othon"1a 
Ragged Robin, ſee Lychnis 
Rain 
Rainbow 
Rampion, ſee Campanula - 
Rampſons, ſee Allium 
Rape, ſee Ra;a 
Rape, the Wild, ſee Sinapis 
Rape, the Broom, ſee Orobunche 
Raſpberry, ſee Rubus 
Rattle Grals, ſee Rhinanthus 
Redwood, ſee Cranotbus 
Reed, ſee Arundo 
Reed, the Indian flowering, ſee Canna 
Reſtharrow, ſee Ononis 
Rhubarb, ſee Rheum 
Rhubarb, the Monk's, ſee Rumex . 
Ribwort, ſee Planiago 
Rice, ſes Oryza 
Ripening of Fruit. 
Robin, Wake, ſee Arum . 
Rocket, ſee Eruca 
Rocket, the Corn, ſee Buna: 
Rocket, the Garden, /ee Heſperis - 
Rocket, the Winter, ſee Sifſymbrium -. 
Rock Roſe, ſee Ciftus + ds 
Roots 
Roſe Tree, ſee Roſa 
Roſe Bay, ſee Nerium 


Roſe Campion, ſee Agro : 
Roſe, the China, ſee 2 


II 
Roſe Bay, the Mountain, ſee Kalmia 
Roſe, the Gelder, ſee Viburnum 
Roſe of Fericho, ſee Anaſftatica 
Roſe, the South Sea, 42 Nerium 

I 


Roſe, the Rock, ſee Ciſtu- 

Roſe Root, ſee Sempervivum 
Roſemary, ſee Roſmarinus 

Rue, ſee Ruta 

Rue, Dog's, ſee Scrophularia 

Rue, the Goat's, ſee Galega 

Rue, the Meadow, ſee T hbalifirum 
Rue, the Wall, ſee Ruta muraria 
Rue, the Syrian, ſee Peganum 
Rupturewort, ſee Herniaria 
Ruſh, ſee Funcus 

Ruſh, the Flowering, ſee Butamut 
Rye, ſe Secale 

Rye Graſs, ſee Gramen 


8 Affron, ſee Crocus 
; Saffron, the Baſtard, ſee Carthamus + 


dattron, the Meadow, ſee Colchicum 
Sage, ſee Salvia 
Sage of Jeruſalem, ſee Phlomis 
Sage, the Indian Wild, ſee Lantane 
Sage Tree, ſee Phlomis 
Sage, the Wood, ſee Teucrium 
2 ſee Onobrychis 

[4 


Saltwort, ſee Salicornia and Salſcls : 
Sallow, /ee Salix 
Salomon's Seal, ſee Convallaria 
Samphire, ſee Crithmum 
Sand 
Sanicle, ſee Saxifraga - 
—_— the Bear's Ear, ſe? Cortuſa. 
*P, 
Sappadilla, ſee Chryſophyllum 
Saracens Conſound, ſee Solidago 
Saſſafras, ſee Laurus 
Satin, the White, = Lunaria + 
Satyrium, ſee Qrebis.. 
Sauce-alone, ſee Eryſimum 
Savin, ſee Juniperus 
Savin, the Indian, ſee Baubinie 4 
Savory, ſee Satureja 
Sawwort ſee Serratula - 
Saxifrage, ce Saxifraga 
Saxifrage, the Burnet, ſee Pimpinellu 
Saxifrage, the Golden, /ee Chry/oſplenum : 
Saxifrage, the Meadow, ſee Peucedanum . 
Scabious,ſee Scabioſa | 
Scarlet Lychnis, & Lychbnis . 
Scarlet, Cardinal Flower, ſee Rapuntium 
Scarlet Oak, ſce Quercus 
Sciatica Creſs, ſee Lepidium 
Scorching Fennel, 4 Tbapſia 
Scorpion Graſs, or Caterpillar, ſee Scorpiurus 
Scorpion Senna, ſee Emerus. 
Scull Cap, ſee Scutellaria. 
Scurvy Graſs, ſee Cocblearia . 


Sea Buckthorn, ſee Hipfpephac.. 


= — 
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Sea Cabbage, ſee Crambe 

Sea Colewort, ſee Convotoulus 
Sea Daffodil, /ee Pancratium 
Sea Lavender, ſee Limonium 
Sea Pink, ſce Statice 

Seeds 

Segments 

Self- heal, ſee Prunella, 
Seminary | 

Seminal Leaves 

Senna, the Baſtard, ſer Caſſia 
Senna, the Bladder, fee Cotutea 


Senna, the Jointed poded, ſer Coronilla 


Senna, the Scorpion ſee Emer us 


Sengreen, or Houſleek, ſee Sedum & Semper vivum 


Senſitive Plant, ſee Mimoſa 
Sermountain, ſee Laſerpitium 

Serpents Tongue, ſee Opbiogloſſum 
Service Tree, ſee Sorbus 

Service, the Wild, ſee Cratæ gu: 

Set well, ſee Valeriana 

Setter wort, or Bear's Foot, ſee Helleboru⸗ 
Shaddock, {ce Aurantium 

Shave Grals, ſce Equiſetum 

Shepherd's Needle, ſee Scandix 
Shepherd's Pouch, ſee Myffon 

Shepherd's Staff, /ee Dip/acus 
Side-ſaddle Flower, ſee Sarracena 

Silk Graſs, ſee Aloe & Apocynum 

Silk Graſs of Virginia, ee Peripleoca 

Silver Buſh, ſee Antbytirs 

Silver Tree, ſee Protea 

Silver Weed, ſee Potentilla 

Skiret, ſee Sium 

Slipper, the Lady's ſee Cypripedium + 
Sloe Tree, ſee Prunus 

Smallage, ſee Apium 

Snail Trefoil, ſee Medicago 

Snake weed, ſee Biſtorta 

Snakeroot, ſee Ariſtolocbia 

Snakeroot, the Rattle, ſee Polygala 
Snapdragon, ſee Antirrbinum 

Snapdragon of America, ſee Ruellia 

Snap Tree, ſee 2 
Sneezewort, ſee Achilea 
Snowdrop, ſee Galanth us 


Snowdrop Tree, ſee Chionantbus 
Soldanel, ſee Soldanella 


Soldier, the freſh Water, ſee Stratiotes 
Solſtice 3 

Sopeberry, ſee Sapindus 

Sopewort, ſee Saponaria 

Sorrel, ſee Acetoſa 

Sorrel, the Indian, ſee Hibiſcus 
Sorrel, the Wood, ſee Oxalis 
Southernwood, ſee Abrotanum 
Sowbread, ſee Cyclamen 

Sowreſop, Annona 

Sow Thiſtle, ſee Sonchus 

©-2aniſh Nut, ſee Siſyrinchium | 
Spaniſh Arbor Vine, ſee Convotoulus 
Spaniſh Elder, ſee Saururus | 
Spaniſh Roſemary, ſee Paſſerina 
Spaniſh Broom, y Genifta & Spartium 


— 
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Spaniſh Picktooth, ſze Dauru; 
Spaniſh Marjoram, ſee Urtica 


 Sparrowgraſs, ſee Aſparagus 


Spatling Poppy, ſee Cucubalus 
Spear, the King's, ſee Aſpbedelus 
Spearwort, ſee Ranunculus 
Spear Mint, ſee Mentba 
Sage Aſparagus 
Speedwell, ſee Veronica 
Spiderwort, ſce Antbericum, & Tradeſcantia 
Spignel, ſee Atbamanta 

Spike Lavender, ſee Lavendula 

Spinach, ſee Spinacia 

Spindle "Tree, ſee Euonymus 

Spindle Tree, the African, ſee Celaſtrus 
Spleenwort, ſee Aſplenium 

Spleenwort, the Rough, ſee Lonchitis 
Spoonwort, ſee Cocblearia | 


Spurge Laurel, ſee Daphne 


Spurge Olive, ſee Cneor um 
2. ſee Spergula 
Squaſhes, ſee Cucurbita 
Squill, ſee Scilla 
Stagſhorn Tree, ſee Rhus 
* 

tar Apple, /ee Chry/ſopbyllum 
Star of a x ur 
Star Hyacinth, Id. 
Star of Naples, Id. 
Star Thiſtle, ſee Centaurea 
Starwort, ſee After 
Starwort, the Yellow, ſee Inula 
Statues SS 
Stellate Plants | 
Stickadore, ſee Stœchat 
Stockgilliflower, ſee Cheirantbus 
Stockgillilower, the Dwarf, ſee Heſperts 
Stone-break, ſee Alchimilla 
Stone-crop ſee Sedum 
Stone - crop, Tree, ſee Chenopedium 
Storax Tree, ſee Styrax . 
Storax, the Liquid, ſee Liguidamber 
2 | 

trawberry, ſee Fragaria 
— die fee Blitum 
Strawberry Spinach, Id. 
Strawberry, Tree, ſee Arbutus 
Style, ſee Stylus 


Succory, ſee Cichorium 


Succory, the Gum, ſee Chondrilla 
Sugar Cane, ſee Saccharum 

Sugar Maple, ſee Acer 

Sulphur-wort, ſee Peucedanum 

Sultan Flower, ſee Centaurea 

Sumach, ſee Rhus 

Sumach, the Coriars, 1d, 

Sumach, the Venetian 1d, 

Sumach, the Myrtle-leaved, ſee Coriaria 
Summit of Flowers 

Sun 

Sun Dew, ſee Droſera 

Sun Flower, ſee Helianthus 

Sun Flower, the Dwarf, ſee Rudbeckia 


Sun Flower, the Willow-leaved, ſee Helenium 


Sun- ſpurge, ſee Euphorbia 
— ie lee 
Sweet Apple, ſee Annona 
Sweet Johns, ſee Diantbus 
Sweet William, J. 


Sweet William of Barbadoes, ſee Ipomea 


Sweet Willow, ſee ica 
Swines Creſs, ſee 2 
Sycamore, ſee Acer 


Sycamore, the falſe, ſee Acer 


T. 
Amarind, ſee Tamarindus 
Tamariſk, ſee Tamarix 
an 
Tanſey, ſee Tanacetum 
Tanſey, the Wild, ſee Potentilla 
Tare, ſee Vicia 
Tarragon, ſee Abrotanum 
Tea, the South Sea, ſee Caſſine 
Teaſel, ſee Dipſacus 
Thermometer 
Thiſtle, ſee Carduus 
Thiſtle, the Bleſſed, ſee Cnicus 
Thiſtle, the Carline, ſee Carlina 
Thiſtle, the Diſtaff, ſee Atradylis 
Thiſtle, the Fiſh, Id. 
Thiſtle, the Fuller's, ſee Dipſacus 
Thiſtle, the Globe, /ee Echinops 
Thiſtle, the Ladies, ſee Carduus 
Thiſtle, the Melon, ſee Caus 
"Thiſtle, the Melancholy, ſee Cirſium 
Thiſtle, the Milk, ſee — 
Thiſtle, the Sow, /ee Sonchus 
Thiftle, the Star, ſee Centaurea 
Thiſtle, the Torch, ſee Cadtus 
Thorn, Apple, ſee Datura 
Thorn, the Black, /ee Prunus 
Thorn, the Box, /ee Lycium 
Thorn, Chriſt's, /ee Palturus. 
Thorn, Cockſpur, ſee * 
Thorn, the Egyptian, ſee Acacia 
Thorn, the Ever green, ſee Meſpilus 
Thorn, the Glaſtenbury, Id. 
Thorn, the Goat's, ſee Tragacantha 
Thorn, the Haw, ſee —_— 
Thorn, the Purging, ſee Rhamnus 
Thorn, the White, fee Meſpilus 
Thorough-wax, ſee Bupleurum 
Three-leaved Graſs, ſee Trifolium 
Thrift, fee Statice 


Throatwort, ſee Trachelium & Campanula 


— Thy 

Thyme, fee, mus 
Thyme, the Lemon, Id. 
Thyme, the Maſtich, ſce Satureja 
Toad-flax, ſee Linaria 
Tobacco, ſce Nicotiana 
Tooth- pick, ſee Daucus 
Tooth-wort, ſes Dentaria 
Tormentil, ſee Tormentills 
Touch-me-not, fee [mpatiens 
Tow er Muſtard, ſee Turritis 


INDEX 
Traces Leh fee Orchis 


Traveler's Joy, ſee Clematis 

Trefoil, ſee Trefolium 

Trefoil, the Bean, ſee Cytiſus 

Trefoil, the Bird's- font, ſas Lotus 

Trefoil, the Marſh, ſee Meni anthos 

Trefoil, the Moon, /ce Medica 

Trefoil-ſhrub, /ee- Doryonium & Piela 

Trefoil, the Snail, ſee Medicago 

Trefoil, the Star-headed, fre Trifolium - 

Trefoil, the Strawberry-headed, Id. 

Treacſe Muſtard, ſee Thiaſpi & Iberis 

Tree, the Cork, ſee Duercus 

Tree, the Chaſte, ſee Vitex 

Tree Germander, ſee Teucrium 

Tree, the Indian „ ſee Ficus 

Tree, the White-leaf, or Meally, ſee Viburnum 

Tree of Life, ſee Thuya 

True- — Paris 

— rumpet — ſee Bignonia i 
rumpet Honeyſuckle, /ee Peric 

Tuberoſe, ſee — # OO” 

Tuberoſe Roots 

Tulip, fee Tulipa 

Tulip, the African, fee Hemanthus - 

Tulip Tree, ſee Tulipifera 

Tulip Tree, the Laurel-leaved, fee Magnolia 

Tunhoof, or Ground Ivy, ſee Glecoms 

Turbith, ſee Thap/ia 

Turks-Cap, ſee Lilium : 

Turks-head, ſee Cactus 

Turky Baulm, ſee Dracecephalon 

Turky Wheat, ſee Zea 

Turnep, ſee Rapa 

Turnep, the French, Id. 

Turnep Cabbage, ſee Braſſica 

Turnſol, fee Heliotropium 

Turpentine Tree, ſee Piflacia 

Turpentine, the Venice, fee Larix 

Tutſan, fee Hypericum 

Twyblade, fee Opbris 


V. 
Alerian, fee Paleriana 
Valerian, the Greek, ſee Polemonium 
Vapour 
Vaſes 
Vegetable 
Vegetation 
Venus Comb, ſee Scandix 
Venus Looking glaſs, /ee Campania 
— Navelwort, ſee Cynogloſſum 
erge 
— ee Verbena | 
Vervain Mallow, ſce Alcea 
Vetch, ſee Vicia 
Vetch, the Bitter, ſee Orabus 
Vetch, the Chichling, ſee Lathyrus 5 
Vetch, the Crimſon-graſs, Ia. 


Vetch, the Hatchet, /-+ Secur idaca 


Vetch, the Horſe ſhoe, ſee Hippocropis 
Vetch, the Kidney, ſee Vulneruria 


 Vetch, the Liquorice, ſee Glycine 
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'Vetch, the Medic, ſee Aſtragalus 
Vetchling, ſee Aphaca 

Vine, ſee Vitis 
Vine, the Black, ſee Tamus 

Vine, the Spaniſh Arbor, ſee Convo.vulus 
Vine the White, ſee Bryonia 

Violet, ſee Vicla 

Violet, the Dame's or Queen's /ze Heſperis 
Violet, the Bulbous, ſee Galanthus 

Violet, the Dog's Tooth, ſee Erythronium 
Violet, the Corn or Venus Looking-glaſs, ſee Campa · 
- mula | 2 

Viper's Bugloſs, ſee Echium 

Vipet's Graſs, ſee Scorzonera +» 
Virgin's Bower, ſee Clematis 

Virginian Silk, ſee Per iploca 
Virginian Acacia, ſee Robinia 


W. 
: Ake Robin, ſee Arum 
Walks 
Walls 


Wallflower, ſee Cheiranthus 


Wallwort, or Dwarf Elder, ſee Sambucus 
Walnut, ſee Fuglans 

Wartwort, ſee Eupborbia 

Water 


Water Calaminth, ſee Mentha 
Water Creſs; ſee Siſymbrium 
Water Dropwort, ſee Oenanthe 
Water Germander, fee Teucrium 
Water Hemp Agrimony, ſee Bidens 
Water Horehound, ſee Lycopus 
Water Lily, ſee Nymphea 

Water Parſnep, pr Sium 

Water Pepper, ſee Perficaria 
Way-faring Tree, ſee Viburnum 
Weather 

Weeds 


Weed, the Dyers, ſee Reſeda 

Weld or Would, Id. 1 
Wheat, ſee Triticum 

Wheat, the Cow, ſee Melampyrum 
Wheat, the French, ſee Helxine 
Wheat, the Indian, fe Zea 

Whicken, or Quickbeam, ſee Scorbus 
Whins, or Gorſe, ſee Ulex 
Whortlgberry, ſee Vaccinium 
Widow-wail, ſee Cneorum 

Wilderneſs 

Willow Tree, ſee Salix | 
Willow, the Dutch, or Sweet, ſee Myrica 
Willow, the French, ſee Epilobium 
Willow Herb, ſee Lythrum 
William's-ſweet, ſee Dianthus 

Wind | | E: 
Wind Flower, ſee Anemone 

Wind Seed, ſee Arfotis 

Wine 

Winter Aconite, ſee Helleborus 


Ir 


Winter Cherry, ſee Phy/alis 


Winter Creſs, ſee Si ymbrium 

Winter Green, ſee Fyrola 

Witch Hazle, /ee Ulmus, and Hamamelis 4 
Woad, fee Ifatis 

W olfſbane, ſee Aconitum 

Woodbine, ſee Periclymenum 

Woodroof, ſee Aſperula 


Wood Sage, fee Teucrium I 


Wood Sorrel, ſee Oxalis 

Woody Nightſhade, ſee Solanum 
Woormwood, ſee Al ſintbium 
Woundwort, /ee Fulneraria 
Woundwort, ſee Solidago 
Woundwort of Achilles, fee Achillæa 


J. 
ARROW, fe Acbillea 
Yarrow, the Water, ſee Hottonia. 
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Acer, 4. Norway Maple, B 

Acer, 5. Flowering Maple, CF 
Acer, 6, Sugar Maple, B 

Acer, 7. Mountain Maple, C 
Acer, 8. Italian Maple, A 

Acer, g. Montpelier Maple, C 
Acer, 10. Eaftern Maple, C 
Acer, 11. Oval-leaved Maple, D 
Aiſculus, Hor fe Cheſtnut, A F 
Alnus, 1. Common Alder, B 
Alnus, 2. Long-leaved Alder, B 
Alnus, 3. D warf Ader, D 
Amorpha, Baſtard Indigo, D F 
Amygdalus, 1. Almand Tree, C F 
Amygdalus, 5. Dwarf Almond, D F 
Andromeda, 2, 3. 5. 

Annona, 8. Papaw, C 

Atalia, 3. Angelica Tree, D 


Baſteria, Allſpice, D F 
Berberis, 1. Barberry, D 
Betula, 1. Birch Tree, B 


A CATALOGUE of ſuch hardy deciduous Trees and 
Shrubs as will thrive in the open Air in England without 


Shelter. 


In this Catalogue we have only given the Generical Title of each Tree or Shrub, and 
added the Numbers as they are marked in the Body of the Work to the ſeveral Spe- 


cies, ſo that they may be readily turned to, 


To the Latin Titles are added the com- 


mon Englijh Names, which may anſwer the Expectations of our Readers full as well 
as if they were inſerted at Length to each Species. | | 


We have alſo reduced them into one Lift, and not diſpoſed them in ſeveral, according to 


their different Growths, as they were in the former Editions of the Gardeners Dictionary, 


but have marked them with the following Letters, ABCD. Thoſe marked A are 


ſuch as grow more than forty Feet high; thoſe marked B are ſuch as grow from 
twenty to forty Feet; thoſe marked C riſe from ten to twenty-five, and ſuch as are 
marked D. are Shrubs of lower Growth.. To fuch as produce Flowers for Ornament 
or Scent, and are worthy of the Pleaſure Garden, is added the Letter F, whereby — 
Perſon will be capable of ſelecting ſuch Trees and Shrubs as are proper for their dif- 


ferent Purpoſes. 


It is not propoſed to inſert in this Liſt any of the Underſhrubs, which are of ſhort Pu- 
ration, ſuch as Southernwood, Roſemary, Lavender, Lavender-cotton, &c. becauſe when- 
ever theſe decay, they occafion Gaps in the Plantation, 


A CER, 1. Sycamore, A G 
Acer, 2. Maple, C Carpinus, 1. Hernbeam, A 


Cytiſus, r, 2. Lal urnum, BF 
Cytiſus, 3, 5,12. DF 


Acer, 3. Aſb-leaved Maple, A Carpinus, 2, 3, 4. Hop Hornheam, C 


Celtis, 3, 4. C 


Clethra, DF 


Cor nus, 7. D 


B. Cratægus, 1, 2. B 
Cratægus, 3, 4. D 


B F —. 
ignonia, 3. Catalpa, C 
Vor. il. x 


Caſſine, 1. Caſſioberry Buſh, D 
Caſtanea, 1. Cheſtaut, A 
Caſtanea, 2 Chinquapin, D 
Ceanothus, 1. Jerſen Tea, DF 
Celtis, 1, 2. Nettle Tree B 


Cephalanthus, Button Tree, D 
Ceraſus, Double-flowering Cherry, CF Emerus, 1, 2. Scorpion Sena, D F 
Ceraſus, 4 Perfumed Cherry, D 

Ceraſus, 5. Dwarf Cherry, DF 
Cercis, 1, 2. Fudas Tree, C F F. 
Chionanthus. Snowdrop Tree, C F 


Colutea, 1. Bladder Sena, C F 
Colutea, 2, 3. Bladder Sena, D E 


Coriarea, Myrtle-leaved Sumach, D 
Cornus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5» 6. Dogwood, C 


Corylus, 1, 2, 3. Nut Tree, C 


Cydonia, Quince Tree, C 


D. 
Daphne, 2, 5, 7, 8. Mezereon, D F 
Diervilla, D 
Dioſpyrus, 1, 2. Date Plum, C 


E. 
Elzagus, r, 2. Wild Olive, C 


. 


Euonymus, 1, 2. Spindle Tree, C 


Fagus, Beech Tree, A 

Frangula, 1, 2 Berry-tearing Alder, D 
Fraxinus, 1 4. Afb Tree, A 
Fraxinus, 2, 3, 5, C Aſo, B 


G. : 
Gleditſia, 1, 2, Three-therned Acacia, C 


H. 
Hamamelis, Witch Hazel, D 


Cupreſſus, 4. American deciduous Cy» Hibiſcus, 1. Althea Frutez, D F 


Hippophae, 1, 2. Sea Buclibor « 
Hydrangea, D 
Hy- 
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A CATALOGUE or PLANTS. 


A n 3» 4, 6. St. Fobn's Mort, Orobus, 10. Caragana, C F. 


J. 
Johnſonia, D 
Itea, DF 
uglans, 1, 2, 3. Wa nut, A 
. 4, 5» 6. Hickery Nut, B 


. 
Larix, 1. Larch Tree, A 
Laurus, 6, 7, 8. C 
Liguſtrum, 1. Privet, C 
Liquid Amber, 1, 2. B 
Lonicera, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. Upright 
Honeyſuckle, C F 


M. 
* 2 Sweet Bay, CF 3, 4, 
F 


Meſpilus, 3, 4» 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12. 
14, 15, 16, Medlar, B F 


13. 
; Mefoilus, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22. CF 


Morus, 6. Mulberry, B 


© Myrica, 1, 2, 3, 4», Candleberry, C 


: O. 
Ononis, 5. Reſi-barrow, CF 


P. 
Badus, 1. Bird Cherry, CF 2, 3. BF 
Paliurus, Chriſ”s Thorn, C 
Pavia, Scarlet Horſe Cheſtnut, C F 
PR 5, 6, 7. Honeyſuckle, 


Perſica, 1. Peach, BF 2, 3, CF 
Philadelphus, r, 2, 3. Syringa, C F 
Piſtacia, 1, 4. C 

Platanus, 1, 2. Plane Tree, A 
Populus, 1, 2, 3, 4, (5, 6, Poplar, A 
Priros, 1, 2. 


Ptelea, 1. Trefoil Shrub, C 


Q. 
Quercus, 1, 2, 55 9, 13. Oak, A 


Quercus, 7, 8, 11, 12, 14, 15, B 


R. 
Rhamnus, 1, 2, 3. Buckthorn, C 
Rhododendron, 1, 2 Roſe Laurel, C 
_—_ I 2, 3, 4» 5, 6. Sumach, 
c | 


Robinia, 1, 2. AF 3, 10. Acacia, 
CF 


Roſa, all the Sorts. Roſe, C F 


— — — — — 


Rubus, 5, 6. Bramble, CF 


8. 
Salix, I, 2, 3. A 55 6, 73 8, 9 10, | 


11. Sallow, B 
Sambucus, 1. B 2, 3. Elder, C 
Sorbus, 1, 2. Service, B 
Spartium, 1, 2, 3. Broom, CF 
Spiræa, 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8. CF 
Staphylæa, 1, 2. Bladder Nut, C 
Stewartia. CF 
Sytinga, 1. Lilac, B 2, 3. CF 


T. 


Tacamahacca, B 
Tamarix, 1. Temariſt, B 2. C 


Tilia, t, 2. Lime Tree, A 3, 4. 3 
r 2, 3» 4, 5+ Poiſen 
Tulipifera. Tulip Tree, A F 


V. 
Viburnum, Ct, 2, 3, 4. Way- faring 
Tree, CF 
Vitex, 1, 2. Chaſſe Tree, C 
Ulmus, 1, 2, 3, 4. Elm, A 5. B 


A Lift of climbing ſhrubby Plants, whoſe Branches muſt be ſupported to prevent their trailing upon 
the Ground, which ſhould be faſtened to Walls, Pales, or Trelliſſes. 


Ignonia, 1, 2, 5, 6, 8. Trumpet 
lower. | 
Ceanothus, 2. 
Clematis, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 


Traveler”s 


0. 
Glyeine, 2. — Tree. 
Hedera, 1. Ivy 


5 t. Jaſmine. 

cium, 6, 7, Boxthorn. 
eniſpermum, 1, 2, 3. Moonſeed. 

Meſpilus, 6. Medlar. 

Paſſiflora, 2. Paſſion Flower. 

Periclymenum, 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Honeyſuckle, 


Periploca, 1. Virginia Silk. 

Roſa, 8, 9. Roſe. 

Smilax, 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 11. Roug b 
Bindweed. 


Solanum, 8. Nightſbade. 


Toxicodendron, 2, 6. Poiſon Oak. 


Vitis, 1, 5. Vine. 


A Catalogue of hardy ever-green Trees and Shrubs. Thoſe marked with A are ſuch as grow 
more than forty Feet high; thoſe with B are ſuch as grow from twenty to forty Feet high; thoſe 
with C grow from ten to twenty Feet, and thoſe marked with D are low Shrubs. 


Bies, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Fir Tree, 


A 6, 7, 8, 9. B 
Alaternus, , 2, 3, 4. 


- Arbutus, 1, 2. Strawberry, C 
Bupleurum, 6. Hares Ear, D 


Buxus, 1, 2. Box, C 3. D 

Celaſtrus, 1. Staff Tree, D 

Ciſtus, 1, 2, 3, 4» 5» 6, 7, 8, 9, 
12. 13, 14, 15, 16. Rock Roſe, D 

— ng - 8 

Cupreſſus, 1, 2. Cypreſs, B 3. N 

— 6. Trefoil * D 8 

Daphne, 1, 4 Mezereon, D 


Euonymus, 3. Spindle Tree, D 

— 5 toy, D x 

Hypericum, 3, 4, 6. St. Jobn's Wort, 
D 


Ilex, 1. Holly, B 2, 3. C a 
Juniperus, 1, 10, 11. Juniper, D 2, 

3, 4. 5, 6. C 7, 8, 12, 13. B 
Kalmia, 1, 2, 3. Roſe Laurel, D 
Larix, 3 Cedar of Lebanus, A 
Laurus, 1, 2. Bay Tree, B 
Liguſtrum, 2. Privet, C | 
Magnolia, 2. Laurel- leaved Tulip 

Tree, C 


Medica, 8. Moon Trefoil, D 
Meſpilus, 6, FPyracantba, C 
Padus, 4, 5, 6. Laurel, C 
Periclymenum, 1, 8. Honeyſuckle, D 
Phillyrea, 1,2, 3. C 4, 5, 6, 7. D 
Pinus, 1, 3, 5, 10, 13. Pine Tree, 

A 2, 4, 6, 7, 11. B 8, 9,14. C 


Quercus, 3, 16. Oak, A 1), 20. B 


19. C 18 
Roſa, 8, 9. Roſe D 
Taxus. Yew, 
Thuya, 1, 2. Tree of Life, C 
Viburnum, 5, 6. Laurus tinus, D 
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A CATALOGUE ot CEEMNES 


A Catalogue of hardy perennial Plants, which will thrive in the open Borders withcut any Shelter, 
whoſe Roots do not require to be every Year taken out of the Ground; thele are ſuch as have 


ornamental Flowers, and are proper Furniture for the Flower Garden. 


Conitum, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 
9, 10. Wolfsbane. 
Adonis, 3. Pheaſant Eye. 
Anthemis, 16, 17. Camomile. 
Anthericum, 1, 3. Spiderwort. 
Antirrhinum, 3, 4, 5. Snapdragon. 
Apocynum, 3. Dogſbane. 
Aquilegia, 1, 2, 3, 4. Columbine. 
Aſclepias, 6, 9, 10, 11 Swallow Wort. 
Aſphodelus, 1, 2, 3, 4. Kings Spear. 
Aſter, 1, 2, 4, 5s 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29. 
Starwort. 
Bellis, 3. Daizy. 
Chelone, 1, 2, 3. 
Coreopſis, 4. Tici/ced. 
Cyclamen, 1, 2. Setobread. 
Delphinium, 5, 6, 7, 9. Larkſpur. 
Dianthus, 1, 4. Giliiflower. : 
Dictamnus, Fraxinella. 
Eryngium, 4, 5, 6. Sea Helly. 


Fumaria, 3, 7, 8. Fumitory. 
Gentiana, 1, 2, 4. Gentian, 
Helianthus, 2, Sunflower. 
Helleborus, 3, 4, 5, 6. Hel/eb>re. 
Hemerocallis, 1, 2, 4. Day Lily. 


Hleſperis, 1, 2, 4. Racket, or Dame's 


Violet. 
Hibiſcus, 18. Indian Mallow. 
Hieracium, 3. Hawkweed. 
Iberis, 2. Candy T uft. 

Inula, 3, 6, 10. Yellow Startort. 
Iris, 2, 3» 4» 5% 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, I 3, 
16, 17, 18, 19. Flawer-de-luce. 

Ixia, 1. 

Lathyrus, 15, 16. Everlaſting Pea. 

Lupinus, 6. Lupine. 

Lychnis, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5» with double 
Flowers. 

Meadia, 

Monarda, 1, 2. Oftwego Tea. 

Ononis, 6, 15. R:f-hbarrmw, 

Orobus, 4, 7, 8. Bitter Veteb. 


Peennia, all the Varieties Piony. 

Papaver, 7. Poppy. 

Phlox, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 7. Lychnidea. 

Pulmonaria, 3, 6. Lungwort. 

Pulſatilla, a, the Species, Paſque- 
Flawer. 

Rudbeckia, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6. Dwarf 
Sunflower, 

Solidago, q, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 18, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24» 253 27, 28, 29, 30, 31. Gelder 


Thalictrum, 3, 5. Feathered Calum- 
bine. 

TracheFum. Throatwort. 

Trollius, 1, 2. Goldylocks. 

Veratrum, 1, 2, 3, 4. White  Helle- 
bare. 

Verbaſcum, 10. Mullein. 

Veronica, 3. 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9. 10. 
13, 14. Speed well. 


A Liſt of ſuch Plants as will thrive under the Shade of deciduous Trees, therefore are proper Furni- 


breech. 
Aconitum, 6. Hal/5bane. 
Actæa, 1, 2, 3. Herb Chriflopber. 
Anemone, 1, 2, 3. Anemony 


1 1, 2, 3, 4» 5. Bearſ- 


niture for Wilderneſs Quarters. 


Aralia, 1, 2. 


Hypericum, 7. St. F:hn's Wort. 


Convallaria, all the Species, Lily Primula, a!l the Varieties. Primroſe. 


of the Valley. 
Geum, 1, 2, 3, 4» 5. London Pride. 
Hemerocallis, 3. St. Bruns's Lily. 


Vinca, 1, 2. Periwincle, 
Viola, 1, 2, with th:ir Varieties 
Violet. 


A Catalogue of Plants which are tog tender to live abroad in Winter in England, but require no ar- 
tificial Neat; theſe are commonly called Green-houſe Plants, but thoſe whoſe Leaves and Stalks 
are ſucculent, will ſucced better if they are kept in a dry airy Glaſs Caſe in Winter, where they 
may enjoy the Sun and Air at all Times when the Weather is mild. 


| Gave, 1, 2,7. Aloe. 
Aizoon, 1. Ever green. 


Aloe, 1, 3, 4, 3, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 


13» 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
oe 
Anthericum, 47 55 6, 77 8, 9. Spi- 


der wort. 
Antholyza, 1, 2. 
Anthoſpermum x 
Anthyllis, 6, 7. Fupiter*s Beard. 
ArQotis, 2, 3, 4, 5 6, 7,8. Wind Seed. 
Ariſtolochia, 4, 5. Birtbwort. 
Aiclepias, 12, 13, 14, 15. Swallow 
Wort. 
Aſparagus, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. Aſpa- 
ragus. 
Aſphodelus, 6. Kings Spear. 
Aſter, 31, 32, 37. Starwort. 
Aurantium, 1,2 3, 4, 5. Orange. 


Baccharis, 1. Ploughman's Spikenard. 

Bignonia, 5, 12. Trumpet Flower. 

Boſia . 

Brabejum 

Bubon, 3, 4. Macedonian Parſley 

Buphthalmum, 7, 10, 11, 12, Ox He. 

Bupleurum, 7. Hares Ear. 

Cacalia, 5,6, 7, 8. Foreign Cilts-feot. 

Calendula, 7, 8. Marygold. 

Calla, Arum. - 

8 14, 15. Bell Flower. 

aris, I, 2. Caper. 

Celaſtrus) 3» 4- Sf Tree. 

Ceratonia, St. Fobn's Bread. 

Cereus, 11. Torch Thiſtle. 

— 15 2. Gall 
hryſocoma, 3, 4, Goldylecks. 

Ciſtan, 10, ld, I7, 18, Rock Roſe. 


Cliffortia, 1, 2, 3. 


Clutia, t, 2, 3. 

Convolvulus, 16, 22, 27. Bindweed.. 

Coronilla, 1, 2. Jointed podded Calutea. 

Cotyledon, 4, 5, 6, 7» 8, 9. Neve 
wort. 

Craſſula, r, 2 3, 4, 5» 6, 7» 8, 9» 

e 

Cunonia 

Cupreſſus, 6. Cypreſs. 

Cyclamen, 3, 4, 5, 6. Sowbread. 

Cytiſus, 4, 14, 15. Tree Trefoil. 

Dioſma, 1, 2, 3, 4+ 

Ebenus, Ebony. 

Euphorbia, 6, 7,10, 12, 13, 16. 

Ferraria 

Galenia 

Geranium, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
27, 28, 20, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34s 350 
36, 37» 38, 39, 43 Crane's Bull. 

s Az 


Gnapha- 
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A CATALOGUE or PLANTS. 


Gnapbalium, 10, 16, 18, 20, 21. 
Cudweed. 
Grewia, 1, 2. 
Guajacum, 3. 
Halleria 
3 4, 5, 6. Heliotrope 
Hermannia, al/ = Species. 
Hypericum, _ obn's Wort. 
1 5, 6 Famine 
— 1. Candy 
Inula, 12. Yellow Star wort. 
uſticia, 4. 
xia, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 » 77 8. 
Kiggelaria 
Laurus 3, 4, 5 9. Bay. 
Leonurus, 1, 2. Liens Tail. 
Limon, all the Varieties. © Lemon. 
Lotus, 5, 16. Bird's Foot Trefoil. 
Loy I, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10. 


Boxthorn. 
Malva, 14, Mallow. 
Sinton, I, 2, 3. 


— 


— — — 
— — 
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Melia, 1, 2. Bead Tree, 

Meſembrianthemum, all the Species. 
Ficaides. . 

Myrica, 5, 6, 7. 2 "tg Myrtle. 

Myrtus, 1, 2, 3, 4» > 5 6, "6 rtle. 

Nerium, 1, 2, 3. Olean 

Olea, I, 25 3z 4 LL 

Ononis, 4. Reſt-barrotu. 

Opuntia, 1. Indian Fig. 

Oeſteoſpermum, 2, 3 4, 5. Hard- 
ſeeded Sunflower. 

Othonna, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9. Jacobæa. 

Oxalis, 4, 54 6. Wood Sorrel. 

Palma, 1, 8. Palm. 

Paſſerina, 1, 2, 3, 4. 

2 2, 7* — Silk, 

Phylica, 1, 2. 

Phyllis 

Ph alis, 2, 3, 4. Winter Cherry. 


Piſtacia, 3, 4, 5+ 


Poterium, 3 


Protea, all the Specios. Silver Tres. 


2 I, 10. 

Rhus, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. Sumach, 
Royena, 1, 2, 3. 

Ruſcus, 7. Butchers Broom. 
Salvia, 10, 11, 12, Sage. 


Scabioſa, 175 18. Scabious, 


Schinus, 1. Indian Maſticb. 

Sclarea, 15, 16. Clary. 

Selago 

Sempervivum, 5, 6, 7. 1 

Sideroxylum, 1, 2. fron Word 

Smilax, 15, 16. Rough Bindweed. 

Solanum, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 25, 26, 
28. Nightſbade. 

Spartium, 4, 10 Broom. 

Stapelia, 1, 2 

Tarconanthus, 

Tetragonia, I, 2, 3 

Teucrium, 3, 4. Germander, 

Vitex, 3. Chaſte Tree, * 

Wackendorfia. 

Watſonia. 


A CATA- 


— — 


in this Country without artificial Heat in Winter; 
thoſe which are marked with A are ſuch as are moſt 


tender, ſo ſhould be placed in the Bark Stove, a 


thoſe marked B are ſuch as will ſucceed in a mode 


rate Warmth. 


CACHTA, , ff % . 11, 
22. B 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21. Egyptian Thorn, A 
Achyranthes, 1, 2, 3 4, B 
Adanſonia, A 
Adenanthera, A 
AÆſchynomene, 1, 3, 4. Senſitive 
Plant, A 
Agave, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8. Alas, B 
Aloe, 2, 7, 22, 24. B 
Alpinia, A 
Amaryllis, 5, 7, 8, 11. Lily Daffe- 
dil, B 
Amomum, 1, 2, 3. Ginger, A 
Anacardium. Caſbew Nut, A 
Ananas, Pine Apple, A 
Andrachne, 3, 4, 5. A 
Apocynum, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11. Dogſbane, B 
Ariſtolochia, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. 
Birthwort, B 
Arum, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 
18, 19. Wake Robin, A 
Arundo, 4, 5. Reed, A 
Aſclepias, 17, 18, 19, 20. Swallow- 
wort, 
Baniſteria, 1, 2, 3, 4» 5, 6, 7. A 
Barleria, 1, 2, 3. A. 4 B 
Bartramia. A 
Bauhinia, I, 2, 3s 45 5 6, 75 8, 9 
1323 | 
Beſlecia, 1, 2, 3. A 
Bignonia, 4, 9, 10, It, 13, 14, 15, 
Trumpet Flower, A 
Bixa. A 
Bocconia. A 
Bombax, 1, 2. Cotton, A 
Bontia. Wild Olive, B 
Breynia, 1, 2. A 
Bromelia, 1, 2. A 
Brunsfelſia. A 
Buddleja, 1, 2. A 
Cacao. Cocoa, A 


CaQus, 1, 2, 3» 4+ Melon Thiſtle, 
A 8, 6. B 0 


Sy © 
Czſalpinia, 1, 2. A 
Cameraria, 1, 2. A 


98 2, 3, 4» f. Flowering Reed, 


Capparis, 3 4 5, 677, 8, 9, 10. 
Caper, 

Capſicum, 7, 8, 9, ro. Guiney Pep- 

. per, B | 

Carica, 1, 2. Papaw, A 

COTS 1. Chves, A 2, 3, 4, 


5. 
Caſſia, 2, 3, 4, 8, 10, 11, 13, . A 
— 4 

edrus, I, 2, 3. Mahopony, B 
Celaſtrus, 5. braff Tre, B 
Cerbera, 1, 2, 3. A 
Cereus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, io. 

Torch Thiſtle, B 
Ceſtrum, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. B 
Chamerops, 1, 2. B 
Chryſobalanus, 1, 2. A 
Chryſophyllum, 1, 2. A 
Citharexylon, 1, 2. Fiddle Wood, B 
Cluſta, 1, 2. A 
Clutia, 4. B 
Coccolobus. Sea Side Grape, A 
Coffees Coffee, A 
Collococcus. A 
Columnia. A 
Colutea, 5. Bladder Sena, B 
Commelina, 3. 

Conocarpus, 1, 2, Buttonwood, B 

Convolvulus, 14, 19, 31, 32. Bind- 
weed, 

Conyza, 8 7, 9. 11, 12, 13. Flea- 
bane, 

Copaiba. A 

Cordia. A 

Cornutia. KA 

Coronilla, 7. A 

Coſtus. A 

Cotyledon, 10. Navelwort, B 

Crateva, 1, 2. A C 

Creſcentia, 1, 2. A 

Cm I, 2, 3, 4. Lily Hyacinth, 


Croton, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12. A 
Curcuma, 1, 2. A 
Cynanchum, 4, 6. B 
Cytiſus, 16. Baſe Trefeil, 8 
Datura, 7. Thorn Apple, B 
Douglaſſia. A 

Dracontium, 2, 3, 4, 5. Dragon, A 
Durantia, 1, 2, 3. 


Elæagnus, 3. B 

Elliſſea, B : 

Emerus, 3. B 

Eretia. A 

Eryngium, 10. Sea Holly, A 

Erythrina, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Coral 
Tree, | 

Euonymus, 4. Spindle Tree, B 

Eupatorium, 6, 10, 11, 14, B 

Euphorbia, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 14, 
15, 17. Spurge, 8 | 

Fuchſia, B 

Garcinia, Mangoſteen, 4 

Geſnera, 1, 2. A 

88 17, 24. Cudweed, © 

Goſhpium, 3, 4. Cotton Tree, A 

Guajacum, 1, 2. Lignum Vite, A 

Guilandina, 2, 4. 1, A 

Hzmanthus 1, 2. Blood Flower, B 

Hematoxylum. Logwoed, A 

Hedyſarum, 6, 7, 8, 16, 18. B 

Hellicteres, 1, 2, 3. Screw Tree, A C 

1 8, 9, It. Turnſole, 


—2 Fack in a Box, A 
ibiſcus, 5, 6 13, 23. Mar 
n . 
Hippocratea. A 

Hippomane, 1, 2, 3. Mangneel, A 
— 7. Jaſmine, A 

_— I, 2, 3» 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 


Inga, 1, 2. A 


** 1, 3, 6, 7, 8, A. 5. 


Karatas. Penguin, A 

Kzmpheria, A 

Lantana, all the Species. Viburnum, 
B 


Laurus, 10. Bay, B 
Lawſonia, 1, 2. B 
Lippia. B 
Loranthus. B 


| Malpighia, all the Species. Cherry, B 


Mammea. A 


. Maranta, 1, 2. Arrow Root. 


Melaſtoma, all the Species. B 

Mimoſa, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. A 

Muntingia, 1, 2, 3- 

Muſa, 1. 2. Plaintain Tree, A 
| Myr- 
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A CATALOGUE of Plants, which will not thrive 
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CATALOGUE or-PLANTS. 


Myrtus, 8, 9. Myrtle, B 
Nyctanthes, 1, 2. Arabian Faſmine, 
A 


Opuntia, 2, 5. 4, 5» 6, 7, 8. In- 
dian Fig. B 9g. A 


Orobus, 11, 12. Bitter Vetch, B 


Oxalis, 7. Wood Sorrel, B 

Palma, 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14. Palm Tree, A. 19. B. 

Pancratium, 3, 4» 5» 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Sea Daffodil, 

Parkinſonia. Jeruſalem Thorn, B 

Paſſiflora, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. Paſſion 
Flower, | 

Paullinia, all the Species. B 

Pereſkia. B 

2% 161 Kb 2, 3, 4. Honeyſuckle. 


* 20 th 3» 4» 5» 6. Indian Silk, 


Perſea. Avocado Pear, B 


Petrea. A 
Phyllanthus. B 


Phyſalis, 6, 9. Winter Cherry, B 


Piercea, 1, 2, B 

Piper, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 8, 10, 11, 
12, 14. 

Piſonia. Fingrigo, B 


. . 7, 8. Piſtacia Nut, A. 9. 


Plumbago, 2. Leadwort, B 

Plumeria, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5- 

Poinciana. - Flower Fence, A 

Pſoralea, 3, 6, 8. B 

Ptelea, 2. Trefoil Shrub, B 

Randia. A 

Rhus, 14. Stmach, B 

Rivinia, I, 2. Currants, A 

Robinia, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. Falſe 
Acacia, 

Rondeletia, 1, 2. A 

Ruellia, 1, 2, 3, 4- Snap Graſs, A 

Saccharum. Sugar Cane, A 

Samida, I, 2. B 

Sapindus. Sepeberry, B 

Sapota, 1, 2. A 1 

Schinus, 2. Indian Maſtich, A 

Sicyos, 3- K 


Siſyrinchium, 3. Earth Nut, A 

Smilax, 12, 13, 14. Rough Bind- 
weed, 

Solanum, 10, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 

22, 23, 24, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32 
#7 Nichrfhade, B 39, 31, 32, 

Sophora, 2. A 

Spartium, 11. Broom, B 

Suriana. A 

Tabernemontana, 1, 2. A 

Tamarindus, Tamariſt, A 

Tetracera. A. 

Teucrium, 18, 19. Germander, B 

Theobroma. Baſtard Cedar, A 

Tuhymalus. Spurge, B 

Toluifera. A 

Tourne fortia, I, 2, 3s * 6. A 


A 3 8, 9. Poiſon Oak, 


Turnera, I, 2. A 
Vanilla, 1, 2. A 

Vinca, 3. Periwinkle, B 
Urtica, 9. Nettle, B 
Waltheria, 1, 2. A 


A CAT A.- 


"nd. 


21, 
32, 


ak, 


A. 


A CATALOGUE of ſuch Medicinal Plants as may 
be cultivated in the Engliſb Gardens, being hardy enough 


to bear the Cold in the open Air. Such of them as grow 
in the Fields, and are generally termed Weeds, are allo - 
diſtinguiſhed with their Places of Growth, ſo that any Per- 
ſon, who is inclinable to cultivate them, may know where 
to obtain them. The Titles of theſe Plants are ſuch as have 
been adopted in the Diſpenſaries, and the Figures, which 
are added to them, denote the Species in the Body of this 


Work. 
Brotanum mas anguſtifolium majus. C. B. P. 
A Soutbertusod. Sp. 1. 
Abſinthium vulgare majus. J. B. Common 
Wermw:0d. Engliſh, In Lanes, and on Dunghills. = l. 

Abſinthium Ponticum tenuifolium incanum. C. B. P. 
Roman Wormwoad. Sp. 2. 

Abſinthium marinum album, Ger. Sca Wormwoed. 
Engliſh, On the Sea Shore. Sp. 13. p 

Acanthus ſativus vel mollis Virgilii, C. B. P. Bears- 
breech. Sp. 1. | 

Acetoſa pratenſis. C. B. P. Common Sorrel. Engliſh, 
In Meadows, and other Paſtures. Sp. 1. 

Acetoſa arvenſis lanceolata. C. B. P. Sheeps Sorrel. 
Engliſh, On dry gravelly Soils. Sp. 3. : 

Acetoſa rotunditolia hortenſis. C. B. P. French Sor- 
rel. Sp. 4. 

Acorus verus, five Calamus Aromaticus officinarum, 
C. B. P. The true Acorus. Engliſh, In deep ſtanding 
Waters, but pretty rare. Sp. 1. 

Adianthum fohis longioribus pulverulentis pediculo ni- 


gro. C. B. P. Black Maiden Hair. Engliſh, In Joints 


of old Walls, and on the Sides of ſbady Banks. 

Adianthum foliis coriandri. C. B. P. The true Maiden 
Hair. Sp. 1. 

Ageratum foliis ſerratis. C. B. P. Sweet Maudlin. 
Achillea, Sp. 8. 

Agrimonia officinarum. Inſt. R. H. Agrimony. Eng- 
liſh, In Woods and ſbady Lanes. 

Alcea vulgaris major. C. B. P. Vervain Mallaw. 

Engliſh, In 3 -r\ey Malva. | 

Alchimilla vulgaris. C. B. P. Ladies Mantle. Eng- 
In moiſt Paſtures, Sp. 1. 

Alkekengi officinarum. Inſt. R. H. Winter Cherry. 
Phyſalis, Sp. ol 

Allium ſativum. C. B. P. Garlick, Sp. 1. 

Alſine media. C. B. P. Chickweed. Engliſh, In every 
Dungbill, and in every Garden. 

Althæa Dioſcoridis & Plinii. C. B. P. Marſb Mal- 
lows. Engliſh, In moiſt Lanes in Kent. 
Amaranthus maximus. C. B. P. Flower Gentle. Sp. 
3 


Arami majus. C. B. P. Biſbep Weed. Sp. f. 

Anagallis phœniceo flore. C. B. P. Pimpernel. Eng- 
liſh, On W Lands. Sp. 1. 

Anagallis cœruleo flore. C. B. P. The female Pim- 

rnel. Engliſh, On plougbed Lands, but pretty rare. 


Þ * 

"tradi puniceis floribus, C. B. P. Allanet. Lytho 
ſpermum. | 

Anethum hortenſe. C. B. P. Dill. Sp. 1. 

Angelica ſativa. C. B. P. Angelica. Sp. I. 

Anonis ſpinoſa, flore purpureo. C. B. P. Reft-barrow. 
Engliſh, On Commons, and in other uncultivated Places. 
Ononis, Sp. 1. 

Anthora, ſ:u Aconitum falutiferum. C. B. P. Whole- 
fome Mont 5-bo?d, Aconitum, Sp. 4. 

Aparine vulgaris. C. B. P. Clivers, or Gooſe-graſs. 
Engliſh, Under Hedges, &c. 

Apium paluſtre, & Apium officinarum. C. B. P. 
Smallage. Engliſh, In fanding Waters. Sp. 4. 

Apium hortenſe. Ger. Garden Parſley, Sp. 1. 

Apium Macedonicum. C. B. P. Macedonian Parſley. 


| Bubon, Sp. 1. 


Aquilegia ſylveſtris. C. B. P. Wild Columbine. Eng- 
liſh, In Weeds, but rare. Sp. 1. 
Ariſtolochia clematis recta. C. B. P. Creeping Birth- 
wort. Sp. 3. 
. Ariſtolochia longa vera. C. B. P. Long Birthwort. 
v Ke 
P rifidlochia rotunda, flore ex purpura nigro, C. B. P. 
Round Birthwort. Sp. 1. 
Artemiſia vulgaris major. C. B. P. Mugwort. Eng- 
lich, On the Sides of Fields. Sp. 1. 
Arum vulgare. Ger. Wake Robin. Engliſh, In Weds, 
and under Hedges. Sp. 1. 
Arundo vulgaris, ſive Phragmites Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. 
The Reed. Engliſh, In deep Waters. Sp. t. 
Aſarum vulgare. Park. Aſarabacca. Engliſh, In moiſt 
ady Places, but rare. Sp. 1. 
Aſclepias fore albo. C. B. P. Swallow Wort, or Tame 
Paiſen... Sp. t. 
Aſparagus ſativus. C. B. P. Sparagus, Sp. 1. 
Aſpe- 


CATALOGUE or PLANTS 


Aſperula five Rubeola montana odora C. B. P. Mood. 
roof. Engliſh, In Words and ſbady Placer. Sp. 1. 

Aſphodelus albus ramoſus mas. C. B. P. The true 
white Aſpbodel, or King's Shear. Sp. 2. 

Aſphodelus luteus, &. radice. C. B. P. Yel- 
low King's Spear. Sp. 1. Ip 

Aſplenium, five Ceterach. J. B. Splcenwort, or Mijt- 
ale. Engliſh, On old Walls. 9 

After Atticus comuleus vulgaris. C. B. P. Blus Italian 
Star wort. Sp. 2. 


ArrsQylis lutea., C. B. P. Yellow Diftaff Thiſtle. Car- - 


thamus, Sp. 2. g 5 | 
Atriplex hortenſis alba, five: pallide virens, C. B. F. 
Carden Orach. 


» I, 8 , 
Atriplex fade C B. P. Stinking Orach. Evgliſh, 


© On Dunghills, and in cultivated Lands. Chenopodium, 
Sp. 2. 
— major. Dod. p. Coſtmary, or Ale-coſt. Ta- 
nacetum, HH. 3. Bae: 
Bardana vnlgaris major. Park. Burdick, Engliſh, By 
the Sides of 'Roads.. Arctium. Sp. 1, . 
Boehen album officinarum., + B. Spatling Poppy. 
Engliſh, On arable Land. Cucubalus, Sp. 2. 
HBellis ſylveſtris, caule folioſo, major. C. B. P. Ox- 
Eye Daizy. Engliſh, In Corn Fields, and in Paſtures. 
hryſanthemum, Sp. 2. * 
ellis ſylveſtris minor. C. B. P. Daiſy, Engliſh, In 
* Fields. Sp. 1. . EP! 
erberis * 7 B. 3 FO 2 or Pi. 
pberidge Buſb. - Engliſh, In ſome Hedges. Sp. 1. 
R 2 50ers Cicla officinarum, C. B. 
P. The white Beet. Sp. 2.” | 
Beta rubra vulgaris. C. B. P. The red Beet. Sp. 3. 
Betonica purpurea, C. B. P. Mood Betony. Engliſh, 
In '00ds, &c. Sp... | 
iſtorta radice minus intorta. C. B. P. Biſtort, or 


Snakeweed. Engliſh, In moiſt Meadows. Sp. 1. 
| "Blitura album majus. C. B. P. White Blites, Ama 


. ranthus, Sp. 8. 
eth bre majus. C. N F. Red Bliter, Ama- 


Blitum rubrum 

ranthus. Sp. 6. : 

- Rorago floribus caruleis. J, B. Borage. Engliſh, In 

arable Eu Sp. 1. © | 5 
Botrys amhroſioides vulgaris, C. B. P. Oak e Jeruſa- 

lem — . 4 | 
Braſſica capitata alba. C. B. P. Cabbage. Sp. 1. 


Bryonia alpera, ſive alba, baccis rubris. C. B. P. 


Briony. Engliſh, under Hedges, and on the Sides of 
Banks. Sp. 1: | 
Bg ler, five nigra, ramoſa. C. B. P. Black 
Bryony. Engliſh, In Woods, and under Hedges. Ta- 
8 & + Is ; ; ; 
; 9 bum anguſtifolium majus. C. B. 
ol 92 Anchuſa, Sp. 1. 


Engliſh, On arable Land. Lycopſis, Sp. 1. 
| Wh vulgaris. Park. Bugle. Engliſh, In moſt Mea- 
d nd Woods,” Sp. 1 | 
"Buphthalmum cotulz folio. C. B. P. Ox-eye. An- 
themis, Sp. 124. 
Burſa, paſtoris major, 


P. Garden © 
gloſſum ſylyeſtre minus. C. B. P. Wild Bugleſi. 


folio ſinuato. C. B. P. Sbep- 


oy Purſe, Engliſh, By the Sides of Paths roery where. 
1. 


Buxus arboreſcens. C. B. P. The: Box Tree. Engliſh, 
On Box Hill, near Darkin in Surry, Sp. l. 
Calamintha vulgaris, vel Oficinarum Germaniz. C. 


B. P. Mountain Calamint. Engliſh, On. uncultivated 
Land; Meliſſa. 


- .  Calamintha,pulegii odore, five Nepeta. C. B. P. Ca- 


amint with the Scent of Fenny-reyal. Engliſh, On the 
— of Reads, and other uncultivated Places, Me- 
| 
Calawintha arvenſis verticiliata. C. P. P. Water Ca- 
lamint, Engliſp. By the Sides: of Ditches, and in moiſl 
arable Land. Mentha. 
Calcitrapa flore purpureo. Vaill. The Star Thiſtle: 
7-20 On the Sides of Banks. Centaurea. Sp. 40. 
in. | | 
Caltha vulgaris. C. B. P. Marigeld. Calendula. 
2 | 


Cannabis -fativa, C. B. P. Hemp. Engliſh; On 
Dungbilh, 5 1. 

Capparis Spinoſa, fructu minore, folio rotundo. C. 
B. P. Caper. Sp. 1 | 

Cardamine magno flore purpuraſcente. - Inſt. R. II. 
Ladies Smack, er Cuckow Flower. Engliſh, In Meadows, 
Sp. 1. | 
Cardiaca. Inſt. R. H. Motherwort. Engliſh. By the 
Sides of Paths... Sp. I. 


- Carquus albis maculis notatus, vulgaris. C. B. P. Our 


Lady's Thiftle. Engliſh, On uncultivated Places. Sp. 4, 
Thiſtle. Sp. 3. 
arthamus officinarum, 997 croceo Inſt, R. H. 
Saffron Flower, ar Baſtard Saffron. well 
Carui. Cælalp Caraway. Eegich, On Dungbilis, 


but rare. Carum, Sp, 1. 


Caryophillata vulgaris. C. B. P. Avent, or Herb 
Bennet. Engliſh, In Woods, and under Hedges, Geum. 
4 _ 4 
* Ciryophyli altilis major. C. B. P. Clove Gilli. 
flower. Dianthus, Sp. 5. * 

Centaurium majus, folio in lacinias plures diviſo. 
C. B. P. Great Centaury Centaurea, Sp. 3. : 

Centaurium minus. C. B. P. 2 Eogliſh, In 
cultivated Lands, and in Wards. Gentiana, Sg. I. 

Cepa vulgaris. C. B. P. Onion. 

Chærophyllum ſati vum. C. B. P. Cbervil. Sp. 5, 8 

Chamædr) vulgo vera exiſtimata. J. B. Germander. 
Engliſh, * » chalky Lands. Teucrium, Sp. G. 

Chamæmelum nobile, ſive Leucanthemum odoratum, 
C. B. P. Chamomile. Engliſh, Oz Commons and Heatbs, 
Anthemis, Sp. 2; ; * 

Chamæmelum vulgare Leucanthemum Dioſcoridis 
C. B. P. Muy Weed, Field Chamomile. Eugliſh, On 
arable Land, and Dunghills, Anthemis, Sp. 2. 

Cha mæpitis lutea vulgaris, ſive folio trihdo. C. B. P. 


- Ground: Pine. Engliſh,, Od c. able Land.. Teucrium,, 


Sp. 16. 

— majus vulgare. C. B. P. Celandine. 

Engliſh. In Woods, and under Hedges.. Sp. 1. | 
Chelidonia, rotundifolia minor. C. B. P. * A 


Engliſh, By the Sides of Ditches, and in other maiſt 


Places, Ranunculus. 


- Chenopodium folio triangulo, Inſt. R. H. Mercury, 


or All- good. Engliſh, In Lanes and wnfrequented Places. 


Sp. 1. 
FCicer, ſativum. C. B. P. Cicers, er Chich Prat. 


Sp. 1. ; 
TCchoriom ſvlveſtre, ſive officinarum. C. B. P. Wild 
Succory. Engliſh, In Lanes and Commons, Sp. 1. 
Cicuta major. C. B. P. Hemlock. Engliſh, On tbe 
Side of Banks. Conium. Sp. 1. 
Cinara hortenſis, foliis aculeatis, & non aculeatis. 
C. B. P. Artichoke. Sp. 1. | 
Ciſtus mas, folio oblongo incano. C. B. P. Holy 
Roſe. Sp. 2. b 
Ciſtus ladinifera Cretica, flore purpureo. Tourn. 
Cor. The Gum Ciſtus. Sp. 9. 
Cnicus ſylveſtris hirſutior, five carduns Benedictus. 
C. B. P. Carduus, or the Bleſſed Thiſile, Sp. 1. 
Cochlearia folio ſubrotundo. C. B. P. Scuruy Grafs. 
Sp. t. 
| Cochlearia folio ſinuato. C. B. P. Sea Scurvy Grefs. 
Engliſh, In Salt Marſbes. Sp. 2. 3 
Conyza major vulgaris. C. B P. On dry Land, Sp. 1 
Conyza minor, flore globoſo. C. B. P. Flea-bane. 
Engliſh, Os chalky uncultivated Ground. Inula. 6. Lin. 
Sp. 1. ; 
3 majus, C. B. P. Coriander. Sp. 1. 
Coronopus ſylveſtris hirſutior. C. B. P. Buckshorn 
Plaintain. Engliſh, On Commons and uncultivated Places. 
P lantago. Lin. . > 
Coronopus Ruellii. J. B. Swines Creſr. Engliſh, On 
maiſt Commons. Cochlearia. Lin. Sp. 5. 
-orylus ſylveſtris. C. B. P. 22 Engliſh, In 
Wiods. Sp. 1- 
Cotula fœtida. Dod. Stinking Chamomile. Engliſh, 
On arable Land. Anthemis, 
Cotyledon major. C. B. P. Navelwort, or Wall Pen- 
aywort. Engliſh, On the Sides of Banks, but rare. 
1. 
Crithmum, five fæniculum moritimum minus. C. B. 
P. Campbire. Engliſh, On the Rooks by the Sea Side. Sp. 1. 
Crocus ſativus. C. B. P. Saffron. Sp. 1. 
Cruciata hirſuta. C. B. P. Cro/5wort. Engliſh, By 
the Sides of Hedges. Valantia. Lin. 
Cucumis ſylveſtris aſininus dictus. C. B. P. Wild 
Cucumber. —— Sp. 4. : 
. Cucumis ſativus vulgaris. C. B. P. Garden Cucumber. 
„1. 
| " Cupreſſus meta in faſtigium convoluta, quæ ſœmina 
Plinii. C. B. P. The Common Qs Sp. 1. 
Cyanus montanus latifolius, vel verbaſculum cya- 
noides. C. B. P. The Great Blue Bottle. Centaurea. Sp. 7.. 
Cyanus minor, five ſegetum. C. B. P. The Small Blue 
Bottle. Engliſh, Among/t Corn, &c. Centaurea. Sp. II. 


Cyclamen hederz folio. C. B. P. Sawbread. Sp. 7. 


loſſum majus vulgare. C. B. P. Heundt-tengur. 
Engliſh, By Hedge Sides, and in other uncultivated. 


Places. Sp. 1. * 
Cyperus odoratus, radice longa, ſiva. Cy perus officina - 

— * . Long Qperus. | | 
OL. H. a 
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Daucus foliis feeniculi tenuiſſimis. C. B. P. Daucus of 
Crete, or Candy Carrot. Athamanta, Sp. 2. 

Daucus vulgaris. Cluſ. Hiſt. Vila Carrot, or Birds- 
neft. Engliſh, On the Paths of Ricks, and other unculti- 
vated Places. Sp. 1. 

a Delphinium majus, five vulgare. Park. Lariſpur 
p. 1. | | | 
Dens leonis latiore folio. C. B. P. Dandelion. Eng- 


liſh, On Walls, and in Graſs Fields every where. Leone, 


todon, Sp. 1. Ds 
Digitalis purpurea, folio aſpero. C. B. P. Fox-glove. 
Engliſh, On the Sides of Banks, and in atber uncultivated 
Places. Sp. 1. 3 
Dipſacus ſativus. C. B. P. The manured Teaſel. Sp. 2. 
Dipſacus ſylveſtris, aut Virga paſtoris major. C. K. P. 
The wild Teaſel. Engliſh, On dry Banks Sp. 1. 


Doronicum radice ſcorpii. C. B. N Leopard/bane. 


SP. 1. 

1 Dracunculus polyphyllus. C. B. P. Dragon. Arum, 

þ..v8. 

Echium valgare. C. B. P. Vipers-bugleſs. Engliſh, 

On fallowed Land, and among ſt the Corn, Sp. 1; 
Elatine folio fubrotundo. C. B. P. Fiuellin, or fe- 

male Speedwell. Engliſh, On arable Land. Linaria. 

i Endivia latifolia ſativa. C. B. P. Endive. Cichorium, 

P. 4. 6 

Equiſetum paluſtre, longioribus ſetis. C. B. P. Her 

2 Engliſh, By the Side of Ditches, and other my. 

Places. | 


Rocket. Sp. I. | 

Eryngium maritimum. C. B. P. Erynge. Engliſh, 
On the Sides of Sea Shores. Sp. 1. 

Eryfimunt vulgare. C. B. P. Hedge Muſtard. Eng- 
liſh, On Wal.s, and by the TVay-fider, very common. Sp. 1. 

Eupatorium cannabinum. 
Azrimony. Engliſh, By the Sides of Ditches,. and ſtand. 
ing Waters. Sp. 1. 


Euphraſia officinarum. C. B. P. Eye-bright. Engliſh, 


In C:mmons, and uncultivated Fields. Sp. 1. 
aba. C. B. P. The Garden Bean. Sp. 1. 

1 Faba minor, five Equina. C. B. P. The Horſe Bean. 
p. 2. 
Filipendala vulgaris, an Molon Plinis. C. B. P. 
Dropwort. Engliſn, On Commons, &c. Spirza, Sp. 10. 

Filix ramoſa major, pinnulis obtuſis non dentatis. 
C. B. P. Female Fern. Engliſh, On Commons. and: 
Heaths. Sp. 1. 

Filix non ramoſa dentata. C. B. P. The male Fern; . 
Engliſh, On the Sides.of Banks, and in Woeds. Sp. 2. 

Peeniculum vulgare Germanicum- C. B. P. Fennel, 
Engliſh, On uncultivated Ground. & 1. 


Feeniculum dulce C. B. P. 2 Sp. 3. 

Feenum Græcum ſativum. C. . Haugrect. Tri- 
gonella, Sp: 1. 

Fragaria vulgaris. C. B. P. Strawberry. . Engliſh, Ia. 
Woods. Sp. 1. | . 

Frangula, ſeu Alnus nigra, baceifera. Park. Berry- 
bearing Alder. Engliſh, In moift Woods. Sp. 1. 


Frazinella. Cluſ. Hiſt. Fraxinella, or white Ditta 
Dictamnus, 92 I, 


s B. Fum 


_ 
* 


Eruca latifolia alba, ſativa Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. 


C. B. P. Hempsleaved' 


— 


— = — — 
. — 
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Iberis latiore folio. C. B. P. Sciatica Creſs, Lepidi- 


Fumaria officinarum, & Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. Fumi- 
try. Engliſh, On arable Land. Sp. 1. 

Galega vulgaris. C. B. P. Goats-rue. Sp. f. 

Gallium luteum. C. B. P. Ladies Bedſtraw, or Cheeſe- 
rening. Engliſh, On the Side of Banks, in Moadows. 


. 
"Geniſta anguloſa, de ſcoparia. C. B. P. Broom. Eng+ 
iſh, On Commons, & c. Spartium, Sp. 5. | 
Gentiana major lutea. C. B. P. Gentian, or Felwert. 
122 
Geranium, folio malvæ rotundo. C. B P. Doves- 
Fut, Cranes bill. Engliſh, On the Sides of Banks. 
Geranium moſchatum. C. B. P. Muſt Cranes hill. 
Engliſh, In un, requented Lanes, but rare. Sp. 17. 
Geranium Robectianum primum, C B. P. Herb 
Rob rt. Englith, By Hedges. 
Glycirrhiza filiquoſa, vel Germanica. C. B. P. Li- 
guor ee. Sp. 1. | 
Gnaphalium vulgare majus. C. B. P. Cudweed. Eng- 
lich, On Commons, &c. Filago, Lin. 
\ Gramen caninum arvenie, five Gramen Dioſcorydis, 
C. B P. Deg Grals, or Couch Grafs. Engliſh, On ara- 
ble Land every where. 
Gratiola centauroides. C. B. P. Hedge Hyſſop. Sp. 1. 
Gtoſſularia ſpinoſa ſativa. C. B. P. Gasſcberry, Sp. 


A 

Harmala. Dod. p. Wild Rue. Peganum 

Hedera arborea. C. B. P. Ivy. Engliſh, Climbing 
en T rees. Sp. 1. 

Hedera terreſtris vulgaris. C. B. P. Ground Ivy, or 
Ale-boof. Engliſh, Under Hedges, and on Bank fides. 
Glechoma. Lin. 
Helenium vulgare. C. B. P. Elecumpune. Inula, 
Sp. 1. 

j "TAX albus, flore ſubvitidi. C. B. P. White 
Hellebore. Veratrum, Fp. 1. N 

Helleborus niger, flore Roſeo. C. B. P. Black Helle- 
boe. Sp. 3. 

. flore ſimplici cæruleo. Cluſ. Hiſt. Noble 
Liverwort. Sp. 1. 

Herba Paris, Ger. Herb Paris, One- berry, or True 
love. Engliſh, In ſbady Woods. Paris, Ps 1. | 

Hernjaria glabra. J. B. Rupturewort. Sp. 1. 

Hieracium majus, folio ſonchi. C. B. P. Hawhkweed. 
Engliſh, On the Wey-fides pretty common, 

Hordeum diſticum. C. B. P, Barley, Sp. r. 

Horminum Sclarea dictum. C. B. P. Clary. Sclarea, 
Sp. I. 


Clary. Engliſh, On uncultivated Fields, Sp. f. 


Hyacinthus oblongo flore, cæruleus major. C. B. P. 
 Hair-bells. Engliſh, in Words, and other Hedges. Sp. 1. 
Hyoſcyamus albus major. C. B. P. White Henbane. 


o 


Sp. I. 


| e vulgaris niger. C. B. P. Black Hen- 
kane. Engliſh, On Commons and uncultivated Land. 


Sp. I. 


Hypericum vulgare. C. B. P. $t. Jobn's Wart. Eng- 


liſh, Under Hedges, and by the Way-fides. Sp. 1, 
15 officinarum, — oy 2 


89 . ; 


ſpicata. C. B. P. 
7 2 Sp. 1. | 
aſminum vulgatius, flore albo. C. B. P. Jaſmine. 
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um, Sp. 4. 

tmpc:atoria major. C. B. P. Maflerwort. Sp. 1. 

Iris alba Florentina, C. B. P. Orris 

Iris vulgaris Germanica, five ſylveſtris. C. B P. 
Garden Fleur-de-lis, Sp. 2. 

Iris ſylveſtris ſœtida. Inſt. R. H. Stinking Gladwin. 
Englith, In Woods, and meſt uncultivated Places. Sp. rg. 

Iris paluſtris ſutea. Ger. Baftard Acorus. Englith, 


In flanding Waters. Sp. i. 


ſatis ſativa vel latifolia. C. B. P. Woad. Sp. 1. 

Juniperus vulgaris fruticoſa. C. B. P. Juniper. Eng- 
liſh, On Heaths. Sp. 1. | I 

Kuli majus, cochleato ſemine. C. B. P. Glaſs wort. 
Salſol-, Sp. 3. 

Lacuca ſativa. C. B. P. Lettuce. Sp. 1. 

Lamium album non fætens, folio oblongo. C. B. P. 
White Arcbungel. Fngliſn, Under Hedges. Sp. 2. 
* I amium purpureum fœtidum, toſio ſubrotundo, 
five Galeopſis Dioſcoriuis. C. B. P., Red Arthangel, or 
Dead Nittle. Engliſh, On the Sides of Banks. Sp. 1. 

Lapathum folio acuto plano. C. B. P'. Sharp-pornted 
Deck. Engliſh, In Fields, and uncultivated Places. Sp, 

Lapathum aquaticum, folio cubitali. C. B. P. The 
great Water Dack. Engliſh, In — Waters Sp 3. 

Lapathum hortenſe rotundifolium, five montanum. 
C. B. P. Baſtard Monks Rhubarb. Sp. 2. 

Lapathum folio acuto, rubente. C. B. P. Blzodwort. 
Engliſh, On the Way fde. 5 | 

Lapathum hortenſe, folio oblongo five ſecundum 
Dioicoridis, C. B. P. Patience. Sp. 1. 

Lapathum hortenſe latifolium. C. B. P. True Monks 
Rbubarh. | 

Lapathum przſtantiſimum, Rhabarbarum officina- 
rum dictum. Moriſ. Rhapontick. Rheum. Sp. 2. 

Lavendula anguſtifolia. C. B. P. Lavender Sp. 2. 

Lavendula latifolis. C. B. P. Lavender Spike. Sp. 1. 

Laureola ſempervirens, flore viridi, quibuſdam Lau- 
reola mas. J. B. Spurge Laurel. Engliſh, In Woods. 
Daphne, Sp. 2. i 

Laureola folio deciduo, flore purpureo, officinis 
Laureola fœmina. C. B. P. Mezereon, or Spurge Olive. 
Daphne Sp. 1. | 

Laurus vulgaris. C. B. P. The Bay. Sp. 2. 

Lens vulgaris. C. B. P. The Lentil. Sp. 1. 

Lenticula paluſtris vulgaris. C. B. P. Ducks-meat 

ngliſh, On the Surface of Pando Waters every where. 


. Horminum ſylveſtre, lavendulæ flore. C. B. P. Wild x Lapidinta latifolium. C. B. P. Dittander, or Pepper 


wort. Engliſh, On uncultivated Ground. but not very 
common. Sp. 1. 

Leucoium incanum majus. C. B. P. Stock gillifloxwer. 
Cheiranthus, - Sp. 6. : 

Leucoium luteum vulgare. C. B. P. Wall Flower. 
Engliſh, On /d Walls and Buildings, Cheiranthus, Sp. 


. Leviſticum vulgare. C. B. P. Lovage. Liguſticum, 
Sp. 1 


Lichen terreſtris cinereus. Raii. Syn. Aſbcoloure 


Ground. Liverwort, Engliſh, On Heaths and Commons. 


Liguſtrum Germanicum. C. B. P. Privet. Engliſh, 


In Hedges. Sp. i. 


— wed 
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Lilium album, flore ereQo, & vulgari. C. B. P. The 
IWhite Lily. Sp. 1. 
Lilium convallium album. C. B. P. Lilies of the Val- 
ley. Engliſh, Ja ſbady 1/4;ds. Convallaria, FO. f. 
Limonium maritimum majus. C. B. P. S Laven- 
der. Engliſh, In tbe Salt Mar ſbet. Sp. 1. 
Linaria vulgaris lutea, flore majore. C. B. P. Toad- 
flax. Engliſh, On the Side of Banks. Sp. 1. 
Lingua cervina officinarum. C. B P. Harts-tongue, 
Engliſh, On the Walls o; Wells, and other moſt Places. - 
Linum ſativum. C. B. P. Flax. Sp. f. 
Linum pratenſe, floſculis exiguis. C. B. P. Mountain 
4 purging Flax. Eugliſh, In Meadows and Paſtures. 
p. 13. 
Lithoſpermum majus erectum. C. B. P. Gromill er 
Greym:ll. Engiith, On uncultivated Land. Sp. 1. 
Lotus hortenſis odota. C. B. P. Sweet Trefoil. Tri- 
folium. Sp. 12. 
Lunaria tacemoſa minor. C. B. P. Mientuart. Eng- 
liſh, On Commons and Heeaths. 
. Lupinus tativus, flore albo. C. B. P. I hite Lupin. 
p. 5. 
Lupulus mas & fœmina. C. B. P. HF.. 
- Lycoperſicon fruQtu ceraſi. luſt. R. H. Love Apple. 


sf 

. lutea major. C. B. P. Looſeſtrife. Eng- 
liſh, On the Side of Ditches. Sp. 1. 

Marjoraua vulgaris. C. B. P. Sweet Marjoram., Ori- 
ganum, Sp. 7. 

Malva ſylveſtris, folio ſinuato. C. B. P. Mallaw 
Engliſh, On Banks and uncultivated Places. Sp. 1. 

Malva roſea, foliv ſubrotundo. C. B. P. Hellyhzck. 
Alcea, Sp. 1. 
: Mandragora frudtu rotundo. C. B. P. Mandrake. 

A 

8 album vulgare. C. B. P. bite Hore- 
bound. Engliſh, On dry cbally Land. Sp. 1. 

Marrubium nigrum i@tidum, Ballote Dioſcoridis. 
C. B. P. Black, or ſtinking Horebsund. Engliſh, On 
Banks, and by the M ay fide, Ballote, Sp. 1. 

Marum vulgare. Ger. Herb Maſiich, or Maſtich 
T byme. Satureja, Sp. 4. | 

Marum Syriacum vel Creticum. H. I. Marum, or 


Syrian Maſtich. Teucrium, Sp. 7. 


Matricaria vulgaris, vel ſativa. C. B. P. Fever feto. 


Engliſh, On Dunghbills and in unfregnented Places. Sp. 


1. 

Melilotus officinarum Germaniz. C. B. P. Melilet. 
Engliſh, By the Side of cultivated Fields. Trifolium, 

SP 

Meliſſa hortenſis. C. B. P. Balm. Sp. 1. | 

Mentha anguſtifolia ſpicata. C. B. P. Mint, or Spear 
Mint. Sp. 1. 

Mentha rotundifolia paluſtris, ſeu aquatica major. 
C. B. P. Water Mint. Engliſh, In Ditches, and ſhallow 
Waters. Sp. 11. 

Mentha ſpicis brevioribus & habitioribus, foliis men · 
the fuſcæ, ſapore fervido pipecis. Raii Syn. Pepper 
Mint. Engliſh, In watery Places. Sp. 6. 

Mentha ſylveſtris, longiore folio.” C. B. P. Horſe 
Mint. Engliſh, In uncultivated Places. Sp. 4. 

Mercurialis teſticulata five mas, & ſpicata, ſive ſœ- 
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mina Dioſcoridis & Plinii. C. P. P. French Mercury: 
Engliſh, On the M ay. ſede. Sp. 2. ä 

Meſpilus apii folio, ſylveſtris, ſpinoſa, five oxyacan- 
tha. C. B. P. The II bite Ther, or Hawthorn, Eng- 
liſh, In Hedges. Sp. 4. 

Meſpilus vulgaris. J. B. The common Medlar. Sp. 1. 

Meum foliis anethi. C. B. P. Mew, or Spignal. 
Athamanta. Sp. 1. 

Milium ſemine luteo vel albo. C. B. P. Millet. Sp. 
I. a 
Millefolium vulgare album. C. B. P. Yarraw, 
Milfeil, or Noſcll ed. Engliſh, By the Path-ſides every 
where, Achillæa, Sp. 1. 

Myrrliis magno lemine longo ſulcato. J. B. Sweet 
Cicely, er ſiocet Fern. Scandix, Sp. 5. 

Napus ſativus. C. B. P. Sweet Navew, or French 
Turucp. P.apa, Hp. 2. 

Nap:s ſytveſtris. C. B. P. id Navew, or Cole- 


feed. lungliſh, On Banki. Rapa, Sp. 3. 


Naitutium aquaticum ſupinura. C. B P. Water 
Cr. Engliſh, In Ditches, and ſtunding Waters. Si- 
ſymbrium, Hb. 1. | 

Naſturtum hortenſe vulgatum. C. B. P. Garden 
Creſs. Sp. 1. - 

Nepeta ma'or vulgaris. Park. Nep, er Cat Mint. 
Engliſh, On chalky dry Fields. Sp. 1. 

Nicotiana majortatifolia,” C. B. P. Tobacco. Sp. 2. 

Nigella flore minore ſimplici candido. C. B. P. Fett 
net Flawer. Sp. 3. 

Ocymum vulgatius. C. B. P. Bal. Sp. 1. 

Olea ſativa. C. B. P. The Olive Tree. Sp. 1. 

Ophiogloſſum vulgatum. C. B. P. Adders-tongue. 
Engliſh, In moiſt Meadows. 

Orchis morio mas, fuliis maculatis. C. B. P. Male 
Satyrium, or Fools-ſtones. Engliſh, I M d, and moiſt 
Meade tut. Sp. 2. 

Orchis morio faxmina. C. B. P. Female Satyr ium. 
Engliſh, In Meadetes. Sp. 1. 

Origanum ſylveſtre, cunila bubula Plinii. C. B. P. 
Wild Marjoram. Engliſh, On diy uncultivated Places, 
OP. 1. 

8 Origanum onites. C. B. P. Origany of Crete. Sp. 


Orobus ſiliquis articulatis, ſemine majore. C. B. P 
Bitter Vetch. Ervum, Sp. 5. ; 

Oſmunda regalis. Ger. Flowering Fern, or Oſmund- 
royal. Sp. r. 

Oxys. Inſt. R. H. rad Sorrel. Engliſh, In moiſt 
Woods, Oxalis. Sp. 1. 

Pæonia fœmina, flore rubro majore. C. B. P. Fie- 
ny. Sp. 2. $58. 

Pæonia folio nigricante ſplendido, quz mas. C. B. 
P. Male Piony. Sp. 1. p 

Panax coloni, & marrubium aquaticum acutum. Ger. 
Clowns All-heal. Engliſh, By the Side of Ditches, and 
other watry Places. Stachys, Sp. 8. 

Panax paſtinacæ folio. C. B. P. Hercules's All-bect 
Paſtinaca, Sp. 3. | 

Paniculum Germanicum, five panicula minore. C. P. 
P. Panic, Sp. 1. 

Papaver hortenſe, ſemine albo. C. B. P. V hu, 


Poppy... SP- 9. * . 
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Papaver hortenſe, ſemine nigro. C. B. P. Blact 
. Sp. 8. f 5 
apaver erraticum, Rhoias Dioſcoridi, Theophraſto, 
3 C. B. P. Red Poppy. Engliſh, On arable Land. 
p. 1. 
Parietaria officinarum. C. B. P. Pellitory of the Wall. 
1 On Walls. Sp. 1. 


aronychia rutaceo folio, Ger, Blue-leaved Mhitloto 


Grefs. Englith, On Walls and Buildings. Saxifraga, 
ne 

Paſtinaca ſati va latifolia. C. B. P. ＋ Sp. 2. 
Paſtinaca ſylveſtris latifolia. C. B. P. Vild Parſnep. 
Engliſh, On uncultivat d Places. Sp. 1. | 

entaphylloides argentina dicta. Raii Syn. Silver 
Werd, or wild. Tanſey. Engliſh, on moiſt Commons, and 
by the Sides of Ditches. Potentilla, Sp. 1. 
Perfoliata vulgatiſſima, five arvenſis. C. B. P. Tho- 
2 Wax. Engliſh, On aratle Land. Bupleurum, 
b. 1. 

Periclymenum non per foliatum Germanicum. C. B. 
P. Honeyſuckle. Engliſh, In Hedges. Sp. 5. 

Perſicaria mitis maculoſa C. B. P. Spotted Ar /eſmart, 
Engliſh, On Dunghills. Sp. 2. 

Perſicaria urens, ſeu hydropiper. C B. P. Ar/c/mart, 
or Water Pepper. Engliſh, By the Side of Ditches, and 
in other watery Places, Sp. 1. a 

Petaſites major & vulgaris. C. BAP. Butter- bur. Eng- 
Ich, By Ditcb- ſides. Sp 1. 

Peucedanum Germanicum. C B. P. Hegs Fennel, or 


Fulpbur- wort. Engliſh, But v ry rare, Sp. 1. 


Phellandrium, vel cicutaria aquatica quorundam. J. B. 
Vater Hemlock. Engliſh, J. flanding Writers. 
Piloſella major ripens hirfuta. C. B. P. Mouſe-ear. 
* On Walls and dry gravelly Commons, 
impinella ſanguiſorba minor. C. B. P. Burnet. Eng- 
liſh, On cbalky Ground. Potentilla, Sp. 1. 
Pimpinella ſaxifraga major, umbella candida, C. B. 
P. Burnet Saxifrage. Engliſh, Under Hedges, and by 
the Side of Fields, Sp. 2. A 
Pimpinella ſaxifraga major altera. C. B. P. The l:fſer 
Burnet Saxifrage. Engliſh, In Paſtures. Sp. 1. 
Piſum arvenſe, flore, candido, fruqu rotundo albo 
C. B. P. Peas. Sp. t. 
Plantago latifolia ſinuata. C. B. P. Plantain. Engliſh, 
In moift Places. , 
- Plantago anguſtifolia major. C. B. P. Narrow leaved 
Plantain, or Ribwort. Engliſh, On Dungbills, and by 
the Way-fide every where. 
Plumbago quorundam. Cluf. II. Toxtbwert, or Lead- 
wort, Sp. 1. 
Polium maritimum erectum Monſpelliacum. C. B. P. 


Paley M. untain, Sp. 4. 


Polium anguſtiſolium Creticum. C. B. P. Poley of 
Crete. Sp. 5. 
. Polygonatum latifolium vulgare. C. B. P. Solomon's 
Cal. [nglith, In fame Wwods, but not common. Convalla- 
ria, Sp. 3, . | 

Polygonum latifolium. C. B. P. Knzt-graſs. Engliſh, 


In uncultivated Places. 


Poly podium vulgare. C. B. P. Palypody. Engliſh, 


5 un ſhady Banks and Walls. Sp. I, 


 Forrun commune capitatum. C. B. P. The Leek. 
£ P. 1. b 


Portulaca latifolia, ſeu ſativa. C. B. P. Purſſane. 


Sp. t. k 
"Primols veris. Inſt. R. H. Primreſe. Engliſh, In I vod. 
and under Hedges. Primula, Sp. 1. 
Primula veris major. Ger. Cui, or Pagel. Eng- 
liſh, In Meadows. Primula, 1 2. ; 
Prunella major, folio non diſſedto. Self-bea/. Engliſh, 
In Meadows and Paſture Land. Sp. 1. 
Prunus ſylveſtris. C. B. P. The Slze Tree. Engliſh, 
In Hedges, Sp. 1. 
Pſyllium majus erectum. C. B. P. Fleawort. Sp. 1. 
Ptarmica vulgaris, folio longo ſerrato, flore albo. J. 
B. Sneezwort. Englith, In Words, and under Hedges, 
Achillæa, Sp. 10. 
Pulegium anguſtifolium. C. B. P. Peny-royal. Engliſh, 
On moiſt Commons, Sp. 1. 
5 Pulegium anguſtifolium. C. B. P. Hart's Peny-reyal, 
3 maculoſa latiſolia. Park. Spotted Lung- 


rt. or Jeruſalem Sage. Sp. 1. 


Funica ſotiva. Inſt. R. H. Fomgranate. Sp. 1. 
Punica ſy lveſtris, flore pleno majore. Inſt. R. H. The 
Wild Pomg ana te with a large double Flower, Sp. 2. 
Pyrethrum Hiſpanicum. C. B. P. Fellitery of Spain 
Anthemis, SH. 11. | 
Pyrola rotundifolia major. C. B. P. Inter- green, In 
ſtadh Winds in the North of England, Sp. 1. 
Quinquefohum majus repens. C. B. P. Cinguefe:l, 
Engliſh, In Puftures. Potentilla, Lin. 
Ranunculus pratenſis, radice verticilli modo rotundo. 
C. B. P. Crow-fo:r. Engliſh, In Pafturcy. 
Ranunculus apii folio, la vis. C. B P. Marſh Crow- 
fort. Engliſh, very common in ſtanding Waters. : 
Rapa rotunda ſativa.. C. B. P. as © Sp. I. 
Raphanus minor oblongus. C.-B. P. Radiſh. Sp. 1. 
Raphanus ruſlicanus. C. B. P. ol eh Eng- 
liſh, On Dungbills, and by the Side of Fields. Cochlearia, 
Sp. 5. | 
. / FORE catharticus. C. B. P. Buckthorn, Engliſh, 
In Hedges, Sp. t. | 
Rhus folio ulmi. C. B. P. Sumach. Sp. f. 5 
Ribes vulgaris, fructu rubro. H. L. Red. Currants. 
t 
"Ros ſolis folio rotundo. C. B. P. Roſa-ſolis, or Sun- 
dew. Engliſn, On Commons where there are Boss. 
: Roſa alba vulgaris major. C. B. P. The White Roſe. 
. 16. 
"Roſa Damaſcena, flore pleno. Hort. Eyſt. The Damask 
Roſe. Sp. 15. 


5 
Roſa rubra multiplex. C. B. P. Tle Red Roſe. Sp. 


20. 
Roſa ſylveſtris vulgaris, flore odorato incarnato. C. 6 
P. The Dog Roſe, or Wild Briar, Engliſh, In Hedges. 
Sp. 1 | | 
Roſmarinus horte nſis, avguſtiori folio C. B. P. Roſe- 
„ Sp. 1. | 
""Robia tinctorum ſativa. C. B. P. Madder. Sp. 1. 
Rubus vulgaris. ſive rubus fruQu nigro. C. B. P. The 
Bramble, or Blackberry. Engliſh, Very common in Hedges. 
K a | 
Rubus Idæus ſpinoſus, frudtu rubro. J. B. Raſpberry 
Bufb. Engliſh, In ſome Hoods. Sp. 3. a 
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Ruſcus myrtifolius aculeatus. Inſt. R. H. Kneehbolm, or 
Butchers-broom. Engliſh, In Words, and en Commons, 


Sp. 1. 
"Refeus latifolius, fructu folio innaſcente. Inſt. R. H. 
Hor ſe-tongue, or Double-tongue. Sp. 2. 

Ruſcus lat ifolius, fructu folio inſidente. Inſt. R. H. 
The Bay of Alexandria. Sp. 3. 

Ruta hortenſis latifolia. C. B. P. Rue. Sp. i. 

Ruta muraria. C. B. P. Nite Mai den- hair, or Wall 
Rue. Engliſh, On Walls, and other Buildings, in moiſt 
"II 

Sabina folio tamariſci Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. Savin. 


Sp. 1. — 

Salvia nigra. C. B. P. Commen Red Sage. Sp. 1. 

Salvia minor, aurita & non aurita. C. B. P. Sage of 
Pirtue. Sp. 3. 

Sambucus frutu in umbella nigro. C. B. P. Elder. 
Engliſh, In Hedges. Sp. 1. | 

Sambucus racemoſa rubra. C. B. P. Mountain Elder. 


Sp. 3. ; 

1 humilis, five ebulus. C. B. P. Dwarf El- 
der, or Dane wort. Engliſh, But not common. Sp. 4. 
 Sanicula officinarum. C. B. P. Sanicle. Engliſh, 
In Woods and ſhady Places. 

Santolina foliis teretibus. R. H. Lavender cotton. 
Sp. 1. 

"pb major lævis. C. B. P. Sopewort. Engliſh, 
On the Side of .Banks. Sp. 1. 

Satureja hortenſis, five Cunila fativa Plinii. C. B. P. 
Savory. Sp. 1. 

: Satureja montana durior. C. B. P. Minter. ſuvory. 

p. 3. 

Saxifrags rotundifolia alba. C. B. P. White Saxifrage. 
Engliſh, In Mead-2vs. Sp. 1. | 

Scabioſa pratenſis hirſuta, quz officinarum. C. B. P. 
Scabious. Engliſh, On orable Land. Sp. 1. | 

Scabioſa radice ſucciſa, flore loboſd. Raii Syn. Devils- 
bit, or Mood. ſcabious. Vngliſh, In Hoods, and under 
Hedges. Sp. 2. 

Scordium legitimum. Park. Scordium, or Water 
Germander. Engliſh, In watry Places, but not common. 
Teucrium, Sp. 13. 

Scordium alterum, five ſalvia agreſtis. C. B. P. 192d 
Sage. Engliſh, Ia Il od, and on Heaths, Teucrium, Sp. 
I2 


Scorzonera latifolia ſinuata. C. B. P. Scorzanera, or 
Viper Graſs, Sp. 1. ; 

Scrophularia nodoſa foemina. C. B. P. Figwort. Eng- 
liſh, In Words and ſhady Places. Sp. 1. 

Scrophularia aquatica major. C. B. P. Water Figwort, 
— water Betony. Engliſh, By the Side of Ditches. 
OP. 2. 
Secale hybernum vel majus. C. B. P. Rye. Sp. 1. 

Sedum majus vulgare. C. B. P. Houfleck. Engliſh. On 
Houſe tops and Walls. Sempervivum, Sp. 12. .. 

dedum minus teretifolium album. C. B. P. Leſſer Houſ- 
tek, Engliſh, On Walls, &c. Sp. 1. 

Sedum minus vermiculatum acre. C. B. P. Wall P 


| pers or Stone crop. Engliſh, On Walls ang Buildings. 


P. 5+ 
Senecio minor vulgaris. C. B. P. Groundſel. Engliſh, 


On Walls, and on arable Lands, and alſ+ on By-paths 


every where. , 


Serpyllum vulgare minus. C. B. P. Mother of-thyme. 
Engliſh, On Heaths and Commons. Thymus, Sp. 6. 

Seſeli pratenſe, Silaus forte Plinio. C. B. P. Meadow 
Saxiſrage. Engliſh, In moift Paſtures. . 

Siler montanum majus. Mor. Umb. Silver Mountain, 
Baſtard Lovage, or common Hartwort. Sp. 1. 

Sinapi rapi folio. C. B. P. Muſflard. Engliſh, On Dung- 
bills, &c. Sinapis, Sp. 2. 

Sinapi hortenſe, ſemine albo. C. B. P. White Muftord. 
Sinapis, Sp. 1. 

Siſarum Germanorum. C. B. P. Skirret. Sium, Sp. 4. 

Sium latifolium. C. B. P. Broad-leaved Mater Par ſnep. 
Engliſh, In ſlanding Waters. P t. 5 

dium aromaticum, Siſon officinarum. Inſt. R. H. The 
German, or common Amomum. Engliſh, Under Hedges, 
and in ſhady Lanes. Siſen. Sp. I. 8 

Smyrnium. Math. Alexanders. Engliſh, By the Side of 
Fields, but not common. Sp. 1. 

Solanum hortenſe. Ger. Nigbtſbade. Engliſh, On Dung- 
bills. Sp. 1. 

—.— ſcandens, ſeu dulcamara. C. B. P. Nody 
Nightſbade. Engliſh, In Hedges. Sp. 8. 

Soldanella maritima minor. C. B. P. Seaccal-wort, or 
S-a Bindweed. Engliſh, On the Sea Shore. Convolvulus, 
Sp. 
6 aſper laciniatus. C. B. P. Prickly Seuthiſtle. 
Engliſh, On arable Land. - 7 

* levis laciniatus latifolius. C. B. P. Smoot 


Sowtbiſile. Engliſh, With the former. 


Sophia chirurgorum, Ger. Flixweed. Engliſh, On ara- 
ble Land. Siſymbrium, Sp. 6, 

Sorbus-ſativa. C. B. P. The true Service. Sp. 2. 

Sorbus torminalis. Ger. The wild Service. Engliſh, In 
Hedges. Cratægus, Sp. I. 

Spinachia vulgaris, capſala feminis aculeata. Inſt. 
Spinach. Sp. 1. 

Staphyſagria. Matth. Staves-acre. Delphinium, Sp. 11. 

Stœchas purpurea. C. B. F. Stecbas, French en- 
der, or Stick-a-dere. Sp. 1. 

Stœchas citrina tenuifolia Narbonenſis. J. B. Goldy- 
lacks. Gnaphalium, Sp. 1. 

Stramonium ſructu ſpinoſo oblongo, flore albo. Inſt. 
R. H. Thorn-«fpie. Engliſh, Oz Dunghills. Datura, 
Sp. 1. 
8 conſolida major ſœmina, flore albo, vel 
pallide luteo. C. B. P. Comprey. Engliſh, In wncultivated 
Places. Sp. 1. 8 

Tamariſcus Narbonenſis. Lob. Tamarisk. Sp. i. 

| Tanacetum vulgare luteum. C. B. P. Tanſcy. Engliſh, 
In unfrequented Lanes. Sp. 1. 
Telephium vulgare. C. B. P. Orpine. Engliſh, In 


 Wieds, and mvift Land. Sedum, Sp. 14. 


Thapſia carotæ folio. C. B. P. Deadly Carrot. Sp. 3. 
Thlaſpi arvenſe, ſiliquis latis. C. B. P. Treacle Muſ- 
tard. Engliſh, In arable Land, but rare. Sp. 2. 
Thlaſpi arvenſe, vaccariæ incano folio, majus. C. B. P. 
Mitbrilate Muſtard. Engliſh, In arable Land, and near 
Hedges. Sp. 1. 
Thuya Theophraſti C. B. P. Tree of Life. Sp. 1. 
f 1 bymelæa foliis lini. C. B. P. Spurge-flax. Daphne 
T- | 
"a vulgaris, folio tenuiore. C. B. P. Thyme, 
2. 


Tuhyma- 


nee PLANTS 


Tithymalus latifolius, Cataputia dictus. H. L. Gar- 
den Spurge. Euphorbia, Sp. 18. 

Tithymalus paluſtris fruticoſus. C. B. P. German 
Spurge, or greater Eſula. Euphorbia, Sp. 22. 
- Tithymalus foliis pini, forte Dioſcoridis Pityuſa. 
C. B. P. The leſſer Eſula. Euphobia, Sp. 27. 

Tormentilla ſylveſtris. C. B. P. Termentil. Engliſh, 
On Heaths, Sp. 1. | 

Tragacantha. C. B. P. Goats-thorn. Sp. 1. 

Trichomanes, ſive Politrichum officinarum. C. B. P. 
Maiden-bair. Engliſh, On Mall, and the Side of ſbady 
Banks. Sp. 1. 

Trifolium pratenſe purpureum majus. C. B. P. Tre- 
foil. Engliſh, In Paſtures. Sp. 1. 
Tripholium arvenſe humile ſpicatum, five Lagopus. 
C. B. P. Hares-foit Trefoil. Engliſh, On arable Land. 


Sp. 9. | 
Tiifolium paluſtre. C. B. P. Bog-bean, or Marſh Tre- 
foil. Engliſh, On Beg. Menyanthes. N | 
Triticum hybernum, ariſtis carens. C. B. P. I beat. 


5 
E Tadllago vulgaris, C. B. P. Colts-foot. Engliſh, On 

barren Land. Sp. 1. 7 2 

Valeriana hortenſis, Phu folio oluſatri Dioſcoridis. 
C. B. P. Valerian. Sp. 1. 

Valeriana paluſtris minor. C. B. P. The leſſer Valerian. 
* * On moiſt Meadows, and in Woods. - 
Voaleriana ſylveſtris major, foliis anguſtioribus. Rand. 
Wild Valerian. Engliſh, On chalky Cloſes, Sp. 2. 

Verbaſcum mas latifokum luteum. C. B. P. Mullein. 
Engliſh, On dry Banks, and ſandy Land. Sp. 1. 

Verbena communis, cœruleo flore. C. B. P. Verwain. 
Engliſh, near Farm Tard. Sp. 1 


Veronica mas ſupina, & vulgatiſſima. C. B. P. Seed. 
well, or Paul's Betony. Engliſh, In woody Places. Sp. 1. 

Veronica aquatica major, tolio ſubrotundo. Mor, Hiſt, 
Brooklime. V.ngliſh, In ſtanding Water, Sp. 16. 

Vicia ſativa vulgaris, ſemine nigro. C. B. P. Ferch, or 
Tare. Sp. 5. 

Vinca pervinca vulgaris. Ger. Periwinkle. Engliſh, In 
Hedges and Woods, Vinca, Sp. 1. |; 

Viola martia purpurea, flore ſimplici odoro. C. B. P, 
Violet. Engliſh, In Wands. and near Hedges. Sp. 1. 

Viola tricolor hortenſis repens. C. B. P. Hearts. 
eaſe, or Panſies, common in the North of England, Sp. 
10. 

Virga aurea anguſtifolia minus ſerrata. C. B. P. Golden 
Red. Engliſh, In H/quds, and neor Hedges. Solidago, 
Sp. 1. ; 

Vitex foliis anguſtioribus, cannabis modo diſpoſitis. 
C. B. P. The Cbaſle Tree. Sp. 1. 

Vitis Idæa, foliis oblongis crenatis, fructu nigricante, 
C. B. P. Bilberry. Engliſh, On moory Heaths. Vaccinis 
um, Sp. 1. 

Vitis vinifera. C. B. P. The Fine. Sp. 1. 

Ulmaria. Cluſ. Meadow ſweet, or Queen ef the Mea- 
dows. Engliſh, In moiſt Meadows, aud by the Side of 
Ditches. Spirza, Sp. 12. 

Urtica urens maxima. C. B. P. Nettle. Engliſh, By 
Hedges and Banks. Sp. 1. ; : * | 

Ne urens, pilulas ferens prima Dioſcoridis, ſemine 
lini. C. B. P. The Roman Nettle. Sp. 1. 

Xanthium. Dod. The Leſſer. Burdeck. Sp. 1. 

Zea briza dicta, vel Monoccos Germanica. C. B. P. 
Spelt, or St. Peter's Corn. 


A CA- 


P. 


A CATALOGUE of the large Trees which are ad- 
mitted in the London Diſpenſary, as medicinal * 
but 1 grow too large to be admitted into ſma 


Gardens. 


A BIES mas, conis ſurſum ſpectantibus. C. B. P. 


The ſilver Fir. Sp. t. 
Abies tenuiore folio, fructu deorſum inflexo. 
C. B. P. The common, or Spruce Fir, or Pitch Tree. 
Sp. 2. 
Amygdalus ſativa. C. B. P. The Almond Tree. Sp. 1. 
Armeniaca ſtuctu majore. Inſt. R. H. The Apricot. 


Sp. I. 
1 C. B. P. The Birch Tree. Engliſh, In Woods. 
Sp. 1. 
"Calienca ſativa, C. B. P. The Cheſnut Tree. Sp. 1. 
Ceraſus major ac ſylveſtris, fruftu ſubdulci, nigro co- 
tore inficiente. C. B. P. The black Cherry. Engliſh, 
In Hedge-rows, and ſome Woods. Sp. 2. 
Ceraſus ſativa rotunda, rubra & acida. C. B. P. The 
red Cherry. Sp. 1. 1 
Cydonia fructu oblongo læviori. Inſt. R. H. The 
Quince Tree. Sp. 1. 
Ficus communis. C. 1 3 The Fig Tree, Sp. 1. 
Fraxinus excelfior. C. B. P. The Afb Tree. Engliſh, 
In Hedge-rows. Sp. 1. 
Fraxinus rotundiore folio. C. B. P. The Manna Aſb. 
Sp. 2. 
"Hex aculeata cocciglanditera. C. B. P. The Kermes 
Oak. Quercus, Sp. 18. 
i Larix folio deciduo, conifera. J. B. Ye Larch Tree. 
p. 1. 


Malus ſylveſtris, acido fructu albo. Inſt. R. H. The 
Crab-Tree. Engliſh, In Hedges. Sp. t. 
Malus ſativa. Raii Syn. The Apple Tree. Sp. 2. 
Morus fru ctu nigro. C. B. P. The Mulberry: 
Sp. I. 
1. juglans, ſive regia vulgaris. C. B. P. The 
Walnut. Juglans, Sp. 1. 2 AE 
Perſica molli carne, & vulgaris, viridis & alba. 
C. B. P. The Peach Tree. Sp. 1. ö 
Pinus ſativa, C. B. P. The Pine Tree. Sp. 2: 
Pinus ſy lveſtris. C. B. P. The wild Pine, or Pmaſter. 
Sp. 1. | 
4 nigra. C. B. P. The black Poplar: Engliſh, 
In Hedge-rows. 8 3 | 
Pyrus ſativa. £< P. The Pear Tree. M. 
Quercus latifolius foemina: C. B. P. Fbe Oat Tree: 
Engliſh, In Foreſts and Woods. Sp. 1. | 
Salix vulgaris alba arboreſcens. C. B. P. The Willow. 
Engliſh, By the Side of Rivers. Sp. 1. | 
uber latifolium, perpetuo virens. C. B. P. The Cr 
Tree. Quercus, Sp. 20. | : | 
5 — majore. C. B. P. The Line Tree: 
Sp. I. 
* campeſtris & Theophraſti. C. B. P. The 
Elm Tree, Engliſh, In Hedge-rows, Sp. 3. 


F © & 


| Directions for the Binder to place the Cuts. 


Wool. I. 
Frontiſpiece to they the Title. | 
Plate 1, 2, 3, and 4 of Roots, to be Hood at Sheet A, in 
| the following Order, Plate 1, facing the firſt Page. Plate 2, 6% 
cing the ſecond. Plate 3, before the Third, and Plate 4, before 
the Fourth. The Plate of the Green Houſe, at the Word Green- 
houſe, and the Plate of Leaves, at the Word Lines | 


Vol. II. 
Poiygala the firſt IE of Ii. Rubia to front Uu 2. The cold 
Stove and the arched Room to front the 3d Leaf of Sheet U u 
Plates 3, 4, 5 and 6, to Front the fourth Leaf of Uu. 
Plate 1 and 2 of Stoves, to be placed in the middle of Sheet Ppp 
Frames to cover Melon Beds, the 2d Page of Qq q 
Taifſon Preſs, the laſt Leaf 4 S 4. The — N reſs the firſt 
* of T 4. 


